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710  THE  KING. 


SIR, 

^^  IIILE  my  deceased  liusbaml  was  engaged  in  tlie  following  long  and  laborious 
work,  he  was  not  a  little  supported  in  it,  by  tiie  honour  wliich  he  proposed  to 
himself  of  dedicating  it  to  your  sacred  majesty.  This  design,  which  had  given  hira 
So  much  pleasure  for  some  years,  out-lasted  his  abilities  to  put  it  in  execution:  for, 
when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  this  part  of  the  book  remained  unfinished,  he 
expressed  to  me  his  desire,  that  this  translation  should  be  laid  at  your  majesty's 
feet,  as  a  mark  of  that  zeal  and  veneration  which  he  had  always  entertauied  for 
your  majesty's  royal  person  and  virtues.  Had  he  lived  to  have  made  his  own 
address  to  your  majesty  upon  this  occasion,  he  would  have  been  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  have  done  justice  to  that  exalted  character,  which  it  becomes  such  as 
I  am  to  admire  in  silence :  being  incapable  of  representing  my  dear  husband  in  any 
thing,  but  in  that  profound  humility  and  respect  with  which  I  am, 

may  it  please  your  majesty, 

your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  serv  ant, 

ANNE  ROWE. 


PREFACE, 

GIVING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  LUCAN  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
BV  JAMES  WELWOOD,  M.D. 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  LONDON'. 


J  '^OULD  not  resist  Mr.  Rowe's  request  in  bis  last  sickness,  nor  the  importunities  of  his  fiiends 
since,  to  introduce  into  tlie  world  this  his  posthumous  translation  of  Lucan,  with  something  by 
way  of  preface.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  it  is  out  of  my  sphere,  and  that  I  want  both 
leisure  and  materials,  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  or  to  the  memory  of  the  translator.  The 
works  of  both  will  best  plead  for  them;  the  one  having  already  out-lived  seventeen  ages,  and 
both  one  and  the  other  like  to  endure  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  liberty  or  polite  learning 
left  in  the  world.  Harf  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  great  genius,  that  while  they  have  con- 
ferred immortality  on  others,  they  have  wanted  themselves  some  friend  to  embalm  their  names 
to  posterity.     This  has  been  the  fate  of  Lucan,  and  perhaps  may  be  that  of  Mr.  Rowe. 

All  the  accounts  we  have  handed  down  to  us  of  the  first  are  but  very  lame,  and  scattered  in 
fragments  of  ancient  authors.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  one  reason  why  his  life  is  not  to  be  found 
at  ajiy  lengtli  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  fear  they  were  in  of  Nero's  resent- 
ment, who  could  nut  bear  to  ha\'e  the  life  of  a  man  set  in  a  true  light,  whom,  together  with 
his  uncle  Seneca,  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  revenge.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  some  hints  iti 
writers  who  lived  near  this  time,  that  leave  us  not  altogether  in  the  dark,  about  the  life  and 
works  of  this  extraordinary  young  man. 

Marcus  Annsus  Lucan  was  of  an  equestrian  family  of  Rome,  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
about  the  year  of  our  Saviour  39,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  His  family  had  been  transplanted 
from  Italy  to  Spain  a  considerable  time  before,  and  w'ere  invested  with  several  dignities  and 
employments  in  that  remote  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  father  was  INIarcus  AnnKus 
Mela,  or  Mella,  a  man  of  a  distinguished  merit  and  interest  in  his  countrj',  and  not  the  less  in 
esteem  for  being  the  brother  of  the  great  philosopher  Seneca.  His  mother  was  Acilia  the  daughter 
of  Acilius  Lucanus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  his  time:  and  it  was  from  his  grand- 
father that  he  took  the  name  of  Lucan.  The  story  that  is  told  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  hovering  about  them  in  their  cradle,  is  likewise  told  of  Lucan,  and  probably  with 
equal  tmth :  but  whetlier  trtie  or  not,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  paid  to  him  by  the 
ancients,  as  a  poet. 

He  was  hardly  eight  months  old  when  he  was  brought  from  his  native  country  to  Rome 
that  he  might  take  the  first  impression  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  city  where  it  was  spoke  in 
the  greatest  purity.  1  wonder  then  to  find  some  critics  detract  from  his  language,  as  if  it  took 
a  tincture  from  the  place  of  his  birth;    nor  can  I  be  brought  to  think  othenrise,   than  that   the 
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language  he  writes  in,  is  m  pure  Koinan  as  any  that  was  writ  in  Nero's  time.  As  he  creiv  up, 
his  parents  educated  him  with  a  care  that  became  a  promising  genius,  and  the  rank  of  hi* 
family.  His  masters  were  Rhemmius  Polasmoii,  the  grammarian ;  tlien  Fhn  ius  Vitginius,  the 
rhetorician;  and  lastly,  Cornutus,  the  Stoic  philosopher;  to  which  sect  he  ever  after  addicted 
himself. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  studies  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Auhis  Persins, 
the  satirist.  It  is  no  wonder  that  two  men,  whose  geniuses  were  so  much  alike,  shoidd  unite 
and  become  agreeable  to  one  another;  for  if  we  consider  Lucan  critically,  we  shall  find  in  him 
a  strong  bent  towards  satire.  His  manner,  it  is  true,  is  more  declamatory  and  diffuse  thaa 
Persius:  but  satire  is  still  in  his  view,  and  the  whole  Pharsalia  appears  to  me  a  coutinned  in- 
vective against  ambition  and  unbounded  power. 

The  progress  he  made  in  all  parts  of  karniiig  must  needs  have  been  v.Ty  great,  considering 
the  pregnancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  nice  care  that  was  taken  in  cultivating  it  by  a  suitable 
education :  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned,  but  besides  the  masters  I  have  named,  he  had  likewise 
the  ex-.imple  and  instinictions  of  his  uncle  Seneca,  the  most  conspicuous  man  then  of  Rome  for 
learning,  wit,  and  morals.  Thus  he  sat  out  in  the  worlil  with  the  gr<^attst  advantages  possible, 
a  noble  birth,  an  opulent  fortune,  great  relations,  and  withal,  the  friendship  and  protection  of  an 
uncle,  who,  btsides  his  other  prefennents  in  the  empire,  was  favourite,  as  well  as  tutor,  to  the 
emperor.  But  rhetoric  seems  to  have  been  the  art  he  excelled  most  in,  and  valued  himself 
most  upon;  for  all  writers  agree,  he  declaimed  in  public  when  but  fourteen  years  old,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  universal  applause.  To  this  purpose  it  is  observable,  that  he  has  inter- 
spersed a  great  many  orations  in  the  Pharsalia,  and  these  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very 
shining  parts  of  the  poem.  Whence  it  is  that  Quintilian,  the  best  judge  in  these  matters,  reckons 
him  among  the  rhetoricians,  rather  than  the  poets,  though  he  was  certainly  master  of  both  these 
arts  in  a  high  degree. 

His  uncle  Seneca  being  then  in  great  favour  with  Nero,  and  having  the  care  of  that  prince's 
education  committed  to  him,  it  is  probable  he  introduced  his  nephew  to  the  court  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  emperor:  and  it  appears  from  an  old  fragment  of  his  life,  that  he  sent  for  him  from 
Athens,  wh.ere  he  was  at  his  stvrdies,  to  Rome  fur  that  pui'pose.  Every  one  knows  tliat  Xero, 
for  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign,  either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  endowed  with  all  the 
rtmiable  qualities  tiiat  became  an  emperor  and  a  philosopher.  It  must  have  been  in  this  stage 
of  Nero's  life,  that  Lucan  has  offered  up  to  him  that  poetical  incense  we  find  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Pharsalia;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  Lucau's  temper  would  flatter  Nero 
in  so  gross  a  manner,  if  he  had  then  thrown  off  the  mask  of  virtue,  and  appeared  in  such 
bloody  colours  a.s  he  afterwards  did.  No!  Lucan's  soul  seems  to  have  been  cast  in  another 
mould :  and  he  that  durst,  throughout  the  whole  Pharsalia,  espouse  the  party  of  Pompey,  and 
tlie  cause  of  Rome  against  Ca-sar,  could  never  have  stooped  so  vilely  low,  as  to  celebrate  a 
tyrant  and  a  monster  in  such  an  open  manner.  I  know  some  commentators  liave  judged  that 
compliment  to  Nero  to  be  meant  ironically;  but  it  seems  to  me  plain  to  be  in  the  greatest 
earnest;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  Nero  had  been  as  wicked  at  that  tinu*  as  he 
became  afterwards,  Lucan's  life  had  paid  for  his  irony.  Now  it  is  agreed  on  by  all  writers,  that 
lie  continued  for  some  time  in  the  highest  favour  and  friendship  with  Nero  ;  and  it  was  to  that 
favour,  as  well  as  his  merit,  that  he  owed  his  being  made  qucrstor,  and  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  Augurs,  before  he  attained  the  age  required  for  these  offices:  in  the  i\rst  of  which  posts 
he  exhibited  to  the  people  of  Rome  a  show  of  gladiators  at  a  vast  expense.  It  was  in  this  sun- 
shine of  life  Lucan  married  PoUa  Argentaria,  the  daughter  of  Pollius  Argentarius,  a  Roman 
senator;  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  great  fortune,  and  famed  beauty;  who,  to  ad<l  to  her  other  ex- 
cellencies, was  accomplished  in  all  parts  of  learning;  insomuch,  that  the  three  first  books  of 
the  Pharealia  are  said  to  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by  her  in  his  life-time. 

How  he  came  to  decline  in  Nero's  favour,  we  have  no  account  that  I  know  of  in  hi^torj';  and 
it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lost  it  gradually,  till  he  became  his  utter  aversion.  No  doubt,  Lucan's 
virtue,  and  his  principles  of  liberty,  must  make  him  iiated  by  a  man  of  Nero's  temper.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  envy  iu  the  case,  blended  with  his  other  prejudices 
against  hiiu,  upon  tlic  account  of  his  poetry. 

Though  the  spirit  and  height  of  the  Roman  poetry  was  somewhat  declined  from  whal  it  bad 
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been  in  the  tim?  of  Augustus,  yet  it  was  still  an  art  beloved  and  cultivated.  Nero  hiinseKwas  not 
only  fond  of  it  to  the  highest  degree,  but,  as  most  bad  poets  are,  was  vain  and  conceited  uf  his  per- 
formances in  that  kind.  He  valued  himself  more  upon  his  skill  in  that  art,  and  in  music,  than  on 
tlie  purple  he  wore;  and  bore  it  better  to  be  thousrht  a  bad  emperor,  tlian  a  bad  poet  or  musician. 
Now  Lucan,  though  then  in  favour,  was  too  honest  anJ  too  open  to  applaud  the  bomb  ist  stuff  that 
Nero  was  every  day  repeating  in  public.  Lucan  appears  to  have  been  much  of  the  tem;"'er  of 
Philoxenus,  the  philosopher;  who,  for  not  approving  the  verses  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  SjTacuse, 
was  by  his  order  condemned  to  the  mines.  Upon  the  promise  of  am^^ndment,  the  philosopher  was 
set  at  liberty ;  but  Dionysius  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  wretched  perf  )rmanccs  in  full  expntation 
of  bavins;  them  approved,  "  Enough,"  cries  out  Philoxenus,  "  carry  me  back  to  tlie  mines."  But 
Lucan  carried  this  point  further,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence  witU 
Nero  in  a  solemn  public  assembly.  The  judges  in  that  trial  were  so  just  and  bold  as  to  adjudge  the 
reward  to  Lucan,  which  was  fame  and  a  wreatii  of  laurel ;  but  in  return  he  lost  for  ever  the  fivour 
of  his  competitor.  Hi^  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  emperor's  resentment,  for  the  next  day  he  l^.ad  an 
order  sent  him,  never  more  to  plead  at  the  bar,  nor  repeat  any  of  his  performances  in  publi",  as  all 
the  eminent  orators  and  poets  were  used  to  do.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  man,  an  admirable 
poet,  and  one  conscious  enough  of  a  superior  genius,  should  be  s^ung  to  the  quick  by  this  barbart>us 
treatment.  In  revenge,  he  omitted  no  occasion  to  treat  Nero's  verses  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  expose  them  and  their  author  to  ridicule. 

In  tliis  behaviour  towards  Nero,  he  was  seconded  by  his  firiend  Persius;  and  no  doubt,  they 
diverted  themselves  often  alone  at  the  emperor's  expense.  Persius  went  so  far,  that  he  dared  to 
attack  openly  some  of  Nero's  verses  in  his  first  satire,  where  he  brings  in  his  friend  and  himself 
repeating  them.  I  believe  a  sample  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  translated 
thus  by  Mr.  Dryden : 

Friend.      But  to  raw  numbers  and  unfinish'd  verse, 

Swe  t  sound  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terse. 
'T  is  tagg'd  with  rhyme  like  Berecynthian  Atys, 
The  mid  part  chimes  with  art  that  never  flat  is. 
'*  The  dolphin  brave. 

That  cut  the  liquid  wave. 
Or  be  wlio  in  his  line, 
Can  chime  the  long-rib  Apennine." 
PERsrus.     All  this  is  doggrel  stuffi 
Friend.      What  if  Ibring 

A  nobler  verse  ?  "  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing." 

Tersius.     Why  name  you  Virgil  with  such  fops  as  these? 

He's  truly  great,  and  must  for  ever  please; 

Not  fierce,  but  awful  in  his  manly  page, 

Bold  in  his  strength,  but  sober  in  his  rage. 
Friend.      What  poems  think  you  soft?  and  to  be  read 

With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head? 

Persius.     "  Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimallonian  crew 
With  blasts  inspird :  and  Bassaris,  who  slew 
The  scornful  calf,  witli  sword  advanc'd  on  liigh. 
Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  Mirnas,  when  with  ivy  bridles  hound, 
She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  F.vion  rung  around, 
Evion  from  woods  ajid  floods  repairing  echoes  sound.'' 

The  verses  marked  with  commas  are  Nero's,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  of  so  delicate  a  taste 
as  Lucan  and  Persius  could  not  digest  them,  though  maile  by  an  emperor. 

About  this  time  the  world  was  grown  weaiy  of  .N'cro,  for  a  thousand  monstrous  cruelties  of  bis 
life,  and  the  continued   abuse  of  the  Imperial  powir.     Rome  had  ^oaoed  long  under  the  weijcbt  of 
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them,  till  at  length  several  of  the  first  rank,  headed  by  Piso,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rid  the  world 
of  tliat  abandoned  uretch.  lucan  battil  him  upon  a  double  score;  as  his  country's  enemy  and  his 
oun,  and  went  heartily  into  tl^e  desiirn.  When  it  nss  just  ripe  for  exerution,  it  came  to  be  dis- 
covered by  some  of  the  accomplices,  and  Lui'an  was  found  amonp  the  first  of  the  conspiratt)rs. 
They  were  condemned  to  die,  and  I  ucan  had  the  choice  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  Upon  this 
occasion  some  authors  have  taxed  him  with  an  action,  u  hi<'h,  if  true,  had  been  an  cttTral  stain  upon 
his  name,  that,  to  save  bis  life,  he  inf'-rmed  atrain'^t  h's  mother.  This  stoiy  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  calumny,  and  invented  on'y  to  detract  from  his  fame.  It  is  certainly  the  most  unlikely  tiling 
in  the  world,  considering  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life,  and  that  noble  scheme  of  philosophy  and 
mora!s  he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy,  and  which  shines  in  eveiy  page  of  bis  Pharsalia.  It  is 
probable  Nero  himself,  or  some.of  his  flatterers,  mighf  in.ent  the  story,  to  blacken  Ms  rival  to 
posterity;  and  some  unwary  aut'iors  have  afterwards  taken  it  up  on  trust,  without  examining  into 
the  truth  of  it.  We  have  several  fragment  of  his  life,  where  this  particular  is  not  to  b<!  found;  and 
which  mak<s  it  still  the  mor'^  improbphle  to  me,  the  writi  rs  that  mention  it  have  tacked  to  it  another 
'  calumny  yet  more  improbable,  that  he  accused  hiT  unjustly.  As  this  a<'cusation  contradi'ts  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life,  so  it  does  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is  universally  ajreed,  that  having 
chose  to  have  the  arteries  of  his  arms  and  legs  opuied  in  a  hot  bath,  he  supped  cheerfully  with  his 
friends,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  them  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  of  mind  and  the  highest  con- 
tempt of  death,  went  into  the  bath,  and  submitted  to  the  operation.  When  he  found  the  extremities 
of  his  body  growing  cold,  and  death's  last  alarm  in  every  part,  he  called  to  mind  a  passage  of  his 
own  in  the  IXf?  book  of  the  Pharsalia,  which  he  repeated  to  the  standers-by,  with  che  same  grace 
and  accent,  with  which  he  used  to  declaim  in  public,  and  immediately  expired,  in  the  Q7th  year  of 
his  age,  and  tenth  of  Nero.  The  passage  was  that  where  he  describes  a  soldier  of  Cato's  dying, 
much  after  the  tame  manner,  being  bit  by  a  seipent,  and  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Rowc: 

So  the  warm  blood  at  once  from  every  part 

Ran  purple  poison  down,  and  drain'd  the  fainting  heart. 

Blood  falls  for  tears,  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 

The  ruddy  drops  their  taint*?d  passage  trace. 

Where'er  the  Kquid  juices  find  a  way. 

There  streams  of  blood,  there  crimson  rivers  stray. 

His  mouth  and  gushing  nostrils  pour  a  flood. 

And  e'en  the  pores  ouse  out  the  trickling  blood; 

In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown'd, 

And  the  whole  body  seems  one  bleeding  wound. 

He  Tvas  buried  in  his  garden  at  Home;  and  there  was  lately  to  be  seen,  in  the  church  of  Saoto 
Faulo,  an  ancient  marble  with  the  following  inscription: 

.      MAKCO  ANNAEO  IVCANO  CORDVBENSI   POETAE,   BENEFICIO  NERONIS,   FAMA  SERVATA. 

This  inscription,  if  done  by  Nero's  order,  shows  that,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  he -paid  a  secret 
homage  to  Lucan's  genius  and  virtue,  and  would  have  atoned  in  some  measure  for  the  injuries  and 
the  death  he  gave  him.  But  he  needed  no  marble  or  inscription  to  perpetuate  his  memory;  bis 
Pharsalia  will  out-live  all  these,  ^ 

Lucan  wrote  several  books,  that  have  perished  by  the  injury  of  time,  and  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  the  titles.  The  first  we  are  told  he  wrote,  was  a  poem  on  the  combat  betiveen 
Achilles  and  Hector,  and  Priam's  redeeming  his  son's  body,  which,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  belbre  he 
bad  attained  eleven  years  of  age.  The  rest  were,  the  descent  of  Orjibeus  into  Hell ;  the  burning 
of  Rome,  in  which  be  is  said  not  to  have  spared  Nero  that  set  it  on  fire;  and  a  poem  in  prais« 
of  his  wife  Polla  Argentaria.  He  wrote  likewise  several  books  of  Saturnalia;  ten  books  of  i-'dva?; 
an  imperfect  tiagedy  of  Medea;  a  poem  upon  the  buniine  of  Troy,  and  the  fate  of  Priam;  to  which 
tome  have  added  the  panegyric  to  Calphurnins  Piso,  yet  extant,  which  I  can  hardly  believe  is  his, 
but  of  a  later  age.  But  the  book  he  staked  his  fame  on  was  his  Fhars.ilia;  the  only  one  that  now  • 
remains,  and  which  Nero's  cruelty  has  left  us  impenect  in  respect  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  live<l  to  finish  it. 
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Statius  in  his  Sylvae  gives  us  the  catalogue  of  Liican's  works  in  an  elegant  manner,  iTitrotliieiny 
the  Muse  Calliupe  accosting  him  to  tliis  purpose:  "  When  thou  art  scarce  past  the  age  of  childhood 
(says  CalHijpe  to  Lucan)  thou  shalt  piay  with  the  valour  of  Achilles,  and  Hector's  skill  in  driving 
of  a  chariot.  Thou  shall  draw  Priam  at  the  feet  of  his  unrelenting  conqueror,  beo^ging  the  dead 
body  of  his  darling  son.  Thou  shalt  set  open  the  gates  of  Hell  for  Eurj'dice,  and  thy  Orpheus  shall 
have  the  preference  in  a  full  theatre,  in  spite  of  Nero's  envy;''  alluding  to  the  dispute  for  the 
prize  between  him  and  Nero,  where  the  piece  exhibited  by  I.ucan  was  Orpheus's  d(  scent  into 
Hell.  "Thou  sha!t  relate  (continues  Calliope)  that  flame  which  the  execrable  tyrant  kindled,  to 
lay  in  ashes  the  mistress  of  the  world;  nor  shalt  thou  be  silent  in  the  praises  that  are  justly  due 
to  thy  beloved  wife;  and  when  thou  hast  attained  to  riper  years,  thou  shalt  sing,  in  a  lofty  strain, 
the  fatal  fields  of  Philippi,  white  with  Roman  bones,  the  dreadful  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the 
thundering  wars  of  that  great  captain,  who,  by  the  renown  of  his  arms,  merited  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  gods.  In  that  work  (continues  Calliope)  thou  shalt  paint,  in  never-fading  colours,  the 
austere  virtues  of  Cato,  who  scorned  to  out-live  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  the  fate  of 
Pompey,  once  the  darling  of  Rome.  Thou  shalt,  ike  a  true  Koman,  weep  over  the  crime  of  the 
young  tyrant  Ptolemy;  and  shalt  raise  to  Pompey,  by  the  power  of  thy  eloquence,  a  higher 
monument  than  the  Egj'ptian  pyramids.  The  poetry  of  Ennius  (adds  Calliope)  and  the  learned 
fire  of  Lucretius,  the  one  that  conducted  the  Argonauts  through  such  vast  seas  to  the  conquest  of 
the  golden  fleece,  the  other  that  could  strike  an  infinite  number  of  forms  from  the  first  atoms  of 
matter,  both  of  them  shall  give  place  to  thee  without  the  least  envy,  and  even  tlie  divine  jiineid 
shall  pay  thee  a  just  respect." 

Thus  far  Statius  concerning  Lucan's  works;  and  even  Lucan  in  two  places  of  the  Pbar«alia  has 
promised  himself  immortality  to  his  poem.  The  first  is  in  the  seventh  book,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
give  in  prose,  though  Mr.  Rowe  has  done  it  a  thousand  limes  better  in  verse.  "One  day  (.says  he) 
when  these  wars  shall  be  spoken  of  in  ages  yet  to  come,  and  among  nations  far  remote  from  this 
clime,  whether  from  the  voice  of  fame  alone,  or  the  real  value  I  have  given  them  by  this  my 
history,  those  that  read  it  shall  alternately  hope  and  fear  for  the  great  events  therein  contained. 
In  vain  (continues  he)  shall  they  offer  iq>  their  vows  for  the  righteous  cause,  and  stand  thunder- 
struck at  so  many  various  turns  of  fortune;  nor  shall  they  read  them  as  things  that  are  already 
past,  but  v.ith  that  concern  as  if  they  were  yet  to  come,  and  shall  range  themselves,  O  pjiiipey, 
on  thy  side." 

The  other  passage,  which  is  in  the  ninth  hook,  may  be  translated  thus:  "Oh  !  C.-^sar.  profane 
thou  not  through  envy  the  funeral  miinuments  of  !he*-e  treat  patriots,  that  fell  here  sacrifices  to  thy 
ambition.  If  there  may  be  any  renown  allowed  to  a  Roman  Muse,  while  Homer's  verses  shall  be 
thought  worthy  of  praise,  they  that  shall  live  after  us,  shall  read  his  and  mine  together;  my 
Pharsalia  shall  live,  and  no  time  nor  age  shall  consign  it  to  oblivion." 

This  is  all  that  I  can  trace  from  the  ancients,  or  himself,  concerning  Lucan's  life  and  writings; 
and  indeed  there  is  scarce  any  one  author,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that  mentions  him  hut  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  the  highest  encomiums,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  more  instances. 
I  design  not  to  enter  into  any  criticism  on  the  Pharsalia,  though  I  had  ever  so  much  leisure  or 
ability  fgr  it.  I  hate  to  oblige  a  certain  set  of  men,  that  read  the  ancients  only  to  find  fault  witli 
them,  and  seem  to  live  only  on  the  excrements  of  authors.  1  beg  leave  to  tell  these  gentlemen, 
that  Lucan  is  not  to  be  tried  by  those  rules  of  an  epic  poem,  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  Iliad 
or  j^neid;  for  if  they  allow  liim  not  the  honoiu"  to  be  on  the  same  foot  with  Homer  or  Virgil,  they 
must  do  him  the  justice  at  least,  as  not  to  try  him  by  laws  founded  on  their  model.  The  Pharsalia 
is  properly  an  historical  heroic  poem,  because  the  subject  is  a  known  tnie  story.  Now  with  our 
late  critics,  truth  is  an  unnecessary  trifle  for  an  epic  poem,  and  ought  to  be  thrown  aside  as  a  curb 
to  invention.  To  have  every  part  a  mere  web  of  their  own  brain,  is  with  them  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  mighty  genius  in  tlie  epic  way.  Hence  it  is,  these  critics  observe,  that  the  favourite 
poems  of  that  kind  do  always  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  highest  wonder  and  surprise; 
and  the  more  improbable  the  story  is,  still  the  more  wonderful  and  surjirising.  Much  good  may 
this  notion  of  theirs  do  them;  but,  to  my  taste,  a  fact  very  extraordinary  in  its  kind,  that  ia 
attended  with  surprising  circumstances,  big  with  the  highest  events,  and  conducted  with  all  the 
arts  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  does  uot  itrike  the  less  stroni,  but  leaves  a  more  lasting 
inipre»i»iiin  on  my  mind,  for  heinj  trtic. 
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If  tucan  therefcirr  wants  these  ornnments,  lie  might  have  borrowotl  from  Helicon,  or  his  own 
invention;  he  has  made  us  more  than  ample  amends,  by  the  great  and  true  events  that  fall  K-ithin 
the  compass  of  his  story.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  his  first  design  of  writing  tliis  poem  of  the 
rivil  wars,  he  resolved  to  treat  the  subject  fairly  and  ]dainly,  and  that  fable  and  invention  were 
to  have  had  no  share  in  the  work:  but  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  design  he  had  to  induce  the 
teneralitv  of  readers  to  fall  in  love  with  liberty,  and  abhor  slavery,  the  principal  desisn  of  the 
poem,  induced  him  to  embellish  it  with  soma  fables,  that  without  them  his  books  would  nut  he  so 
universally  read:  so  miieh  was  fable  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people. 

If  any  shall  object  to  his  privilege  of  being  examined  and  tried  as  an  historian,  that  he  has 
given  in  to  lie  poetical  province  of  invention  and  fiction,  in  the  sixth  book,  where  Sixtus  inquires 
of  the  Thessalian  witch  Erictho  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  fate  of  Rome;  it  may  be  answered, 
that  perhaps  the  story  "as  true,  or  at  least  it  was  commonly  believed  to  be  so  in  his  time,  which  is 
a  suflkicnt  excuse  for  Lucan  to  have  inserted  it.  It  is  true,  no  other  author  mentions  it.  But  it  is 
usual  to  find  some  one  passage  in  one  historian,  that  is  nut  mentioned  in  any  other,  though  they 
treat  of  the  same  subject.  Nor  though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  these  oracles  and  responses. 
So  famous  in  the  pagan  world,  were  the  mere  cheats  of  priests;  yet  the  belief  of  them,  and  of  magic 
and  wiiclicraft,  was  universally  received  at  that  time.  Therefore  Lucan  may  very  well  be  excused 
for  faling  in  with  a  popular  errour,  whether  he  himself  believed  it  or  no,  especially  when  it  served 
to  enliven  and  embellish  his  story.  If  it  be  an  crrour,  it  is  an  errour  all  the  ancients  have  fallen  into, 
both  Greek  and  Roman:  and  Uvy,  the  prince  of  the  Latin  historians,  abounds  in  such  relations. 
That  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  and  veracity  of  an  historian  to  mention  such  things,  we  have  a  late 
instance  in  a  noble  author  of  our  time,  who  has  likewise  wrote  tiie  civil  wars  of  his  country,  and 
interniixt  in  it  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  father. 

In  general,  all  the  actions  that  Lueau  relates  in  the  course  of  his  hi.story  are  true;  nor  is  it  any 
impeachment  of  bis  veracity,  that  sometimes  he  differs  in  place,  manner,  or  circumstances  of 
actions,  from  other  writers,  any  more  than  it  is  an  imputation  on  them,  that  they  differ  from  him. 
We  ourselves  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  late  two  famous  wars,  how  difierently  almost  every 
battle  and  siege  has  been  represented,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  the  same  side,  when  at  the  same 
time  there  be  a  thousand  living  witnesses,  ready  to  contradict  any  falsehood,  that  partiality  slMuld 
impose  upon  the  world.  This  I  may  affirm,  the  most  important  events,  and  the  whole  thread  of 
action  in  Lucan,  are  agreeable  to  the  universal  consent  of  all  authors,  that  have  treated  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome.  If  now  and  then  he  differs  from  them  in  lesser  incidents  or  circumstances,  let  the 
critics  in  history  decide  the  question:  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  take  them  for  anecdotes  first 
discovered  and  published  by  Lucan,  which  may  at  least  conciliate  to  him  the  favour  of  our  late 
admirers  of  secret  history. 

After  all  1  have  said  on  this  head,  I  cannot  but  in  some  measure  call  in  question  some  parts  of 
Ciesar's  character  as  drawn  by  Lucan;  which  seem  tome  not  altogether  agreeable  to  truth,  nor  to 
the  universal  consent  of  history.  I  wish  I  could  vindicate  him  in  some  of  his  personal  representations 
of  men,  and  C;esar  in  particular,  as  I  can  do  in  the  narration  of  the  principal  events  and  series  of 
Ins  story.  He  is  not  content  only  to  deliver  him  down  to  posterity,  as  the  subveiter  of  the  laws  and 
libeities  of  his  country,  which  he  truly  was,  and  than  which,  no  greater  infamy  can  possibly  be 
cast  upon  any  name:  but  he  describes  him  as  pursuing  that  abominable  end,  by  the  most  execrable 
methods,  and  some  that  were  not  in  Caesar's  nature  to  be  guilty  of.  Cs'sar  was  certainly  a  man 
far  from  revenge,  or  delight  in  hlimd;  and  he  made  appear,  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power,  a 
noble  and  generous  inclination  to  clemency  on  all  occasions:  even  Lucan,  though  never  so  much 
his  enemy,  has  not  omitted  his  generous  usage  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium,  or  of  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  when  they  were  his  prisoners  in  Spain.  What  can  be  then  said  for  Lucan,  when  he 
represents  him  riding  in  triumph  over  the  field  of  Pharsalia,  the  day  after  the  battle,  taking  delight 
in  that  horrid  landscape  of  slaughter  and  blood,  and  ibrbidding  the  bodies  of  so  many  brave  Romans 
to  be  either  buried  or  burnt?  Not  any  one  iias>ago  of  C.i'sar's  life  gives  countenance  to  a  story 
like  this:  and  how  commendable  soever  the  zeal  of  a  writer  may  be,  against  the  oppressor  of  his 
country,  it  ought  not  to  have  transported  him  to  such  a  degree  of  malevolence,  as  to  paint  the  most 
merciful  conqucior  that  ever  was,  in  colours  pro|)er  only  for  the  most  savage  natures.  But  the 
effects  of  prejudice  and  partiality  are  unaccountable;  and  there  is  not  a  day  of  life,  in  which  even 
the  best  of  men  are  not  guilty  of  them  in  some  degree  or  other.     How  many  instances  have  ive  in 
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history  of  the  best  princes  treated  as  the  worst  of  men,  by  the  pens  of  aufliors  that  were  highly 
prejudiced  airainst  them! 

Siiall  ne  wunilcr  then,  that  the  Roman  people,  smarting  under  the  lashes  of  Nero's  tyranny, 
Bhouhi  exclaim  in  tlie  bittcrc^;t  terms  a2:ainst  the  memory  of  Julius  Caesar,  since  it  was  from  him 
t'.iat  Xrio  derived  tliat  power  to  use  mankind  as  he  did?  Tho^e  that  lived  in  Lucan's  time  did  not 
consider  so  much  what  Cicsar  was  in  his  own  person,  or  temper,  as  what  he  \x'as  the  occasion  of  t<* 
them.  It  is  very  probable,  there  were  a  great  many  dreadful  stories  of  him  handed  aijout  by 
tradition  amon^;  the  multitude;  and  even  men  of  sense  might  give  credit  to  them  so  far  as  to  forget 
his  clemency,  and  remember  iii^  ambition,  to  U'hich  they  imputed  a!!  the  cruelties  and  de\astation8 
committed  by  his  successor?.  Resentmfuts  of  this  kind  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  fond  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  such  as  Lucan  was,  niight  betray  him  to  believe,  upoA  too 
slight  grounds,  whatever  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  he  looked  upon  as  the  subverter  of  that 
constitution.  It  was  in  that  quality,  and  for  that  crime  alone,  that  Brutus  aftemards  stabbed  him; 
for  personal  prejudice  against  him  he  had  none,  and  had  been  highly  obliged  by  him:  and  it  was 
upon  that  account  alone,  that  Cato  scorned  to  owe  his  life  to  him,  though  he  well  knew,  Cajsar 
would  have  esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  felicities  of  his,  to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  pardon 
him.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  make  an  apology  for  Lucan's  thus  traducing  the  memory  of  Caisar; 
but  would  only  beg  the  same  indulgence  to  his  partiality,  that  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  most 
other  authors;  for  I  cannot  help  believing  all  historians  are  more  or  less  guilty  of  it. 

1  beg  leave  to  observe  one  thing  further  on  this  head,  that  it  is  odd,  Lucan  should  thus  mistake 
this  part  of  Ca?sar's  character,  and  yet  do  him  so  much  justice  in  the  rest.  His  greatness  of  mind, 
his  iutrepid  courage,  tiis  indefatigable  activity,  his  magnanimity,  his  generosity,  his  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  power  and  grace  of  his  eloquence,  are  all  set  forth  io  the 
best  light  upon  every  projjer  occasion.  He  never  makes  him  speak,  but  it  is  with  all  the  strength 
of  argument  and  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  every  instance  of  thisj 
and  I  shall  only  mention  the  speech  to  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  my 
opinion  surpasses  all  1  ever  read,  for  the  easy  nobleness  of  expression,  the  proper  topics  to  animate 
his  soldiers,  and  the  force  of  an  inimitable  eloquence. 

Among  Lucan's  few  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  maybe  added  those  of  geography  and  .istronomy; 
but  flnding  Mr.  Rowe  has  taken  some  notice  of  them  in  his  notes,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  them. 
Lucan  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  visit  the  sctnes  where  the  actions  he  describes  were  done, 
as  some  olh'-r  historians  both  Greek  and  Roman  had,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  he  might 
commit  some  minute  errours  in  these  matters.  As  to  astronomy,  the  schemes  of  that  noble  science 
were  but  very  conjectural  in  his  tirje,  and  not  reduced  to  that  mathematical  certainty  they  have 
been  since. 

The  method  and  disposition  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  much  the  same  with  those  observed 
by  other  historians,  with  one  difference  only,  which  I  submit  to  better  judgments:  an  historian 
who  like  Lucan  has  chosen  to  write  in  verse,  though  he  is  obliged  to  have  strict  regard  to  truth  in 
everj'  thing  he  relates,  yet  perhaps  he  is  not  obliged  to  mention  all  facts,  as  other  historians  are. 
He  is  not  tied  down  to  relate  every  minute  passage,  or  circumstance,  if  they  be  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  main  story;  especially  if  thej-  are  such  as  would  appear  heavy  and  flat,  and 
consequently  encumber  his  genius,  or  his  verse.  All  these  trifling  parts  of  action  would  take  oflT 
from  the  pleasure  and  entertainment,  which  is  the  maiu  scope  of  that  manner  of  writing.  Thus 
the  particulars  of  an  army's  march,  the  journal  of  a  siege,  or  the  situation  of  a  camp,  where  they 
are  not  subservient  to  t!ie  relation  of  some  great  and  important  eyent,  bad  better  be  spared  than 
inserted  in  a  work  of  that  kind.  In  a  prose  writer,  these  perhaps  ought,  or  at  least  may  be 
properly  and  agreeably  enough  mentioned;  of  which  we  have  innumerable  instances  in  most 
ancient  historians,  and  particularly  jn  Thucydides  and  Livy. 

There  is  a  fault  in  Lucan  against  this  rule,  and  that  is  his  long  and  unnecessary  enumeration 
of  the  several  parts  of  Gaul,  where  Cesar's  army  was  drawn  together,  in  the  first  book.  It  is 
enlivened,  it  is  true,  with  some  beautiful  verses  he  throws  in,  about  the  ancient  Bards  and  Druids; 
but  still  in  the  main  it  is  dry,  and  hut  of  little  consequence  to  the  story  itself.  The  many  different 
people  and  cities  there  mentioned  were  not  Cjesar's  confederates,  as  those  in  the  third  hook  were 
Pompey's;  and  these  last  are  particularly  named,  to  express  how  many  nations  espoused  the  side 
of  Ptimpey.       I'hose  reckoned  up  in  Gaul   weie  only  the  planes  where   Caetar's  troops  had   been 
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<]r,nrtt'reti,  and  Liiran  mij;ht  witli  as  groat  propriety  have  mentioned  the  Jiffcrent  routes  by  which 
thpy  marched,  as  the  garrisons  from  uliich  they  were  drawn.  This  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  had 
been  better  left  out;  and  I  cannot  but  likewise  tliink,  that  the  digression  of  Thcssaly,  and  an 
account  of  its  first  inhabitants,  is  too  prolix,  and  not  of  any  great  conseqijenc!*  to  his  purpose. 
I  am  sure,  it  signifies  but  little  to  the  civil  war  in  general,  or  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  particular, 
to  know  how  many  rivers  there  are  in  Thcssaly,  or  which  of  its  mountains  lies  east  or  west. 

But  if  these  be  faults  in  Luean,  they  arc  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  moat  admired  poets,  nay, 
nnd  thought  excellencies  in  them;  and  besides,  he  has  made  us  most  ample  amends  in  the  many 
extraordinary  beauties  of  bis  poem.  The  story  itself  is  noble  and  great;  for  what  can  there  be  in 
history  more  worth}-  of  our  knowledge  and  attentioti,  than  a  war  of  the  highest  importance  to 
inankind,  can'ied  on  between  the  two  greatest  leaders  that  ever  were,  and  by  a  people  the  most 
renowned  for  arts  and  arms,  and  who  were  at  that  time  masters  of  the  world  ?  What  a  poor 
eubject  is  that  of  the  JEncid,  when  compared  with  this  of  the  Pharsalia?  And  what  a  despicable 
figure  does  Agamemnon,  Homer's  king  of  kings,  make,  when  compared  with  chiefs,  who,  by 
saying  only,  *'  be  thou  a  king,"  made  far  creater  kings  than  him!  The  scene  of  tbff  Iliad  contained 
but  Greece,  some  islands  in  the  ^gean  nnd  Ionian  seas,  with  a  very  little  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia: 
this  of  the  civil  -war  of  Rome  drew  after  it  almost  all  the  nation;!  of  the  then  known  world.  Troy 
was  but  a  little  t'lwn,  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Phrygia;  whereas  Rome  was  then  mistress  of  an 
empire,  that  reached  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  and  the  Atlanti(!  Ocean,  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Kuxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  to  j^.thiopia  and  Mount  Atlas.  The  inimitable 
Virgil  is  yet  more  straitened  in  his  subject,  ^neas,  a  poor  fugitive  from  Troy,  with  a  handful  of 
followers,  settles  at  last  in  Italy;  and  all  the  empire  that  immortal  pen  could  give  him,  is  but  a 
few  miles  xipon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  So  vast  a  disproportion  there  is  between  the  importance 
of  the  subject  of  the  ^.neid  and  that  of  the  Pharsalia,  that  we  find  one  single  Roman,  Crassus, 
master  of  more  slaves  on  his  estate,  than  Virgil's  hero  had  subjects.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said, 
nothing  can  excuse  him  for  bis  choice,  but  that  he  designed  his  bero  for  the  ancestor  of  Rome, 
and  the  Julian  race. 

I  cannot  leave  this  parallel,  without  taking  notice,  to  what  a  height  of  power  the  Roman 
empire  was  then  arrived,  in  an  instance  of  Caesar  himself,  when  but  proconsul  of  Gaul,  and  before 
it  is  thought  he  ever  dreamed  of  what  he  afterwards  attained  to:  it  is  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
bim,  wherein  he  repeals  the  words  of  Caesar's  letters  to  him  some  time  before.  The  words  are 
these:  "  As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom  you  recommended  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
make  him  king  of  Gaul;  but,  if  you  would  have  nie  advance  any  other  friend  of  yours,  send  him 
tome."  It  was  no  new  thing  for  citizens  of  Rome,  sui'h  as  Ciesar  was,  to  dispose  of  kingrloms  as 
they  pleased:  and  Csesar  himself  had  taken  away  Ueiotarus's  kingdom  from  him,  and  given  it  to  a 
private  gentleman  of  Pergamum.  But  there  is  one  s\irprising  instance  more,  of  the  prodigious 
greatness  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  affair  of  king  Antiochus,  and  that  long  before  the  height  it 
arrived  to,  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  civil  war.  That  prince  was  master  of  all  Fgypt;  and, 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia,  Cypras,  and  the  other  appendixes  of  that  empire,  Popilius 
overtakes  him  in  bis  full  march,  with  Utters  from  the  senate,  and  refuses  to  give  him  his  hand 
till  he  bad  read  them.  Antiochus,  startled  at  the  command  that  was  contained  in  them,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  his  victories,  asked  a  short  time  to  consider  of  it.  Popilius  makes  a  circle  about 
him  with  a  stick  he  had  in  his  hand.  "Return  me  an  answer,'"  said  he,  "  before  thou  stirrest  out 
of  this  circle,  or  the  Roman  people  are  no  moie  thy  friends."  Antiochus,  after  a  short  pause,  told 
him  with  the  lowest  submis'-ion,  be  would  obey  the  senate's  commands.  Upon  which,  Popilius  gives 
him  his  hand,  and  salutes  him  a  friend  of  Rome.  ,4ft.  r  Antiochus  had  given  up  so  great  a  monarchy, 
and  such  a  torrent  of  success,  upon  receiving  only  a  few  words  in  writing,  he  had  indeed  reason  to 
send  word  to  the  senate,  as  be  did  by  his  ambassadors,  that  he  had  obeyed  their  commands  with 
the  same  submission,  as   if  they  bad  been  sent  him  from  the  immortal  gods. 

To  leave  this  digression.  It  were  the  height  of  arrogance  to  d  tract  ever  so  little  from  Homer 
or  Virgil,  who  have  k  pt  possesion  of  the  first  places,  among  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
so  many  ages:  yet  1  hope  I  may  be  forgiven,  if  I  say  there  are  several  passages  in  both,  that 
appear  to  me  trivial,  and  below  the  dignity  that  shines  almost  in  every  page  of  I.ucan.  It  were  to 
take  both  the  Iliad  and  .Sneid  in  pieces,  to  prove  this:  but  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  instance, 
and  that  is,  the  different  colouring  of  Virgil's  hero,  and  Lucan's  Casar,  in  a  storm.     JEneae  ie 
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flraini  weepinj,  and  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  dtspair,  though  he  had  assurance  from  the  ?ods 
that  he  shouhl  one  day  settle  and  raise  a  new  empire  in  Italy.  Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  is  lepre- 
sented  perfectly  sedate,  and  free  froni  fear.  His  coura^je  and  ma£:nanimity  brighten  up  as  much 
upon  this  occasion,  as  afterwards  they  did  at  the  battles  of  Pharsalla  and  Munda.  Courage  would 
haye  cost  Virpil  nothing:,  to  have  bestowed  it  on  his  hero;  and  he  ini^ht  as  easily  have  thrown  him 
upon  the  coast  of  Carthage  in  a  calm  temper  of  mind,  as  in  a  panic  fear. 

St.  Evreinont  is  very  severe  upon  Virgil  on  this  account,  and  has  criticized  upon  his  character 
of  .i;neas  in  this  manner.     When  Vir«:il  tells  us, 

Extempio  ^ne«  solvuntur  frijore  memhra, 
Ingemit,  et  duplices  teiidens  ad  sidera  jjalnias,  &.C. 

"  Seiited  as  he  is,"  says  St.  Evremont,  "  with  this  chillness  through  all  his  limbs,  the  first  sign 
of  life  we  find  in  him,  is  his  groaning  i  then  he  lifts  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and,  in  all  ai)pcarance, 
would  implore  its  succour,  if  the  condition  wherein  the  good  hero  finds  hiniself  would  alTord  him 
strength  enough  to  raise  his  mind  to  the  gods,  and  pray  with  attention.  His  soul,  which  could 
not  apply  itself  to  any  thing  else,  abandons  itself  to  lamentations;  and  like  those  desolate  widows, 
who  upon  the  first  trouble  they  meet  with,  wish  they  were  in  the  grave  with  their  dear  husbands, 
the  poor  jEneas  bewails  his  not  having  perished  before  Troy  with  Hector,  and  esteems  them  very 
happy  who  left  their  bones  in  the  bosom  of  so  sweet  and  dear  a  country.  Some  people,"  adds  he, 
"  may  perhaps  believe  he  says  so,  because  he  envies  their  happiness;  but  I  am  persuaded,"  says 
St.  Evremont,  "it  is  for  fear  of  the  danger  that  threatens  him."  The  same  author,  after  he  has 
exposed  his  want  of  courage,  adds,  "  The  good  jEneas  hardly  ever  concerns  himself  in  any  important 
or  glorious  design:  it  is  enough  for  him  that  lie  discharges  his  conscience  in  the  office  of  a  pious, 
tender,  and  compassionate  man.  He  carries  his  father  ou  his  shoulders,  he  conjugally  laments  his 
dear  Crtiisa,  he  causes  his  nurse  to  be  interred,  and  makes  a  funeral  pile  for  his  trusty  pilot 
Palinuras,  for  whom  he  sheds  a  thousand  tears.  Here  is  (says  he)  a  sorry  hero  in  paganism,  who 
would  have  made  an  adihirable  saint  among  some  Christians."  In  short,  it  is  St.  Evrcmout's 
opinion,  "  he  was  filter  to  make  a  founder  of  an  order  than  a  state." 

Thus  far,  and  perhaps  too  far,  St.  Evremont:  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice,  that  the  storm  in 
Lucan  is  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  and  strikes  tlie  miud  with  greater  horrour  than  that  of  Virgil  j 
notwithstanding  the  first  has  no  supernatural  cause  assigned  for  it,  and  the  latter  is  raised  by  a 
god,  at  the  instigation  of  a  goddess,  that  >vas  both  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter. 

In  the  Pharsalia,  most  of  the  transactions  and  events,  that  compose  the  relation,  are  wonderful 
and  surprising,  though  true,  as  well  as  instructive  and  entertaining.  To  enumerate  them  all,  were 
to  transcribe  the  work  itself,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  hint  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  With 
what  dignity,  and  justness  of  character,  are  the  two  great  rivals,  Pompey  and  Ca?sar,  introduced  in 
the  first  book;  and  how  beautifully,  and  with  what  a  masterly  art,  are  they  opposed  to  one 
another?  Add  to  this,  the  justcst  similitudes  by  which  their  difiercnt  characters  are  illustrated  in 
the  second  and  ninth  book.  Who  can  but  admire  the  figure  that  C'sto's  virtue  makes,  in  more 
places  than  one?  And  1  persuade  myself,  if  Lucan  had  lived  to  finish  his  design,  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  Roman  had  made  one  of  the  most  moving,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sublime 
episodes  of  his  poem.  In  the  third  book  Pompey's  dream,  C'ajsar's  breaking  open  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  the  sea-fight,  and  the  sacred  grove,  have  each  of  them  their  par- 
ticular excellence,  tliat  in  my  opinion  come  very  little  short  of  any  thing  we  find  in  Homer 
or  Virgil. 

In  the  fourth  book,  there  are  a  great  many  charming  incidents,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of 
the  sohdiers  running  out  of  their  camp  to  meet  and  embrace  one  another,  and  the  deplorable  story 
of  Vulteius.  The  fifth  book  affords  us  a  fine  account  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  its  origin,  the 
manner  of  its  delivering  answ<  rs,  and  the  reason  of  its  then  silence.  Then,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
mutiny  in  Ca>sar's  camp  near  Placentia,  in  his  manner  of  passing  the  Adriatic  in  a  small  boat, 
amidst  the  storm  I  hinted  at,  he  has  given  us  the  noblest  and  best  image  of  that  great  man.  But 
what  affects  me  above  all,  is  the  parting  of  Pompey  and  Cornelia,  in  the  end  of  tlie  book.  It  has 
somrthing  in  it  as  moving  and  tender,  as  ever  was  felt,  or  perhaps  imagined. 

lo  the  description  of  the  witch  Erictlio,   in  the  sixth  hook,  we  have  a  beautiful  picture  of 
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horrour;  for  rven  works  of  that  kind  have  their  beauties  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  painting.  The 
seventh  book  is  most  taken  up  with  what  relates  to  the  famous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  dccicied 
the  fate  of  Rome.  It  is  so  related,  that  the  reader  may  rather  think  himself  a  spectator  of,  or  even 
cnjraped  in,  the  battle,  than  so  remote  from  the  age  it  was  fought.  There  is,  towards  the  end  of 
this  book,  a  noble  majestic  description  of  the  general  oonflatTation,  and  of  that  last  catastrophe, 
which  must  put  an  end  to  this  frame  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  To  this  is  added,  in  the  most  elevated 
style,  his  sentiments  of  the  "  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  this 
life.  All  these  are  touched  with  the  nicest  delicacy  of  expression  and  thought,  especially  that 
about  the  universal  conflagration;  and  agrees  with  what  we  find  of  it  in  holy  writ.  In  so  much 
that  I  am  willing  to  believe  Lncan  might  have  conversed  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  if  it  be  tiue  he 
was  ever  therej  or  he  might  have  seen  that  epistle  of  his,  wherein  he  gives  us  the  very  same 
idea  of  it. 

In  the  eighth  book,  our  passions  are  again  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  Cornelia  and 
Pompey;  but  especially  with  the  death,  and  unworthy  funeral,  of  the  latter.  In  this  book  ic 
likewise  drawn,  with  the  greatest  art,  the  character  of  young  Ptolemy  and  his  ministers;  particularly 
that  of  the  villain  Photinus  is  exquisitely  exposed  in  his  own  speech  in  council. 

In  the  ninth  book,  after  the  apotheosis  of  Pompey,  Cato  is  introduced  as  the  fittest  man  after 
liim  to  head  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Rome.  This  book  is  the  longest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  entertaining  in  the  whole  poem.  The  march  of  Cato  through  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  affords  a 
coble  and  agreeable  variety  of  matter;  and  the  virtue  of  his  hero,  amidst  these  distresses  through 
which  he  leads  h'.m,  seems  every  where  to  deserve  those  raptures  of  praise  he  bestows  upon  him, 
Add  to  this,  the  artful  descriptions  of  the  various  poisons  with  w hich  these  deserts  abounded,  and 
their  different  effects  upon  human  bodies,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  moving  or  poetical. 

Cut  Cato's  answer  to  Labienus  in  this  book,  upon  his  desiring  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Hammon  about  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  fortune  of  Rome,  is  a  master-piece  not 
to  be  equalled.  All  the  attributes  of  God,  such  as  his  omnipotence,  his  prescience,  his  justice, 
his  goodness,  and  his  unsearchable  decrees,  are  painted  in  the  most  awful  and  the  strongest 
colours,  and  such  as  may  make  Christians  themselves  blush,  for  not  coming  up  to  them  in  most 
of  their  writings  upon  that  subject.  I  know  not  but  St.  Evremont  has  carried  the  matter  too  far, 
when,  in  mentioning  this  passage,  he  concludes,  "  If  all  the  ancient  poets  had  spoke  as  worthily 
of  the  oracles  of  their  gods,  he  should  make  no  sciiiple  to  prefer  them  to  the  divines  and  philo- 
sophers of  our  time.  We  may  see,"  says  he,  "  in  the  concourse  of  so  many  people,  that  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Hammon,  what  effect  a  public  opinion  can  produce,  where  zeal  and  super- 
stition mingle  togethei.  We  may  see  in  Labienus,  a  pious  sensible  man,  who  to  his  respect  for 
the  gods,  joins  the  consideration  and  esteem  we  ought  to  prescr\e  for  virtue  in  good  men.  Cato 
is  a  ieli:uious  severe  philosopher,  weaned  from  all  vulgar  opinions,  who  entertains  those  lofty 
thoughts  of  the  gods,  which  pure  undebauched  reason  and  a  trac  elevated  knowledge  can  give  us 
of  them;  every  thing  here,"  says  St  Evremont,  "  is  poetical,  every  thing  is  consonant  to  truth 
end  reason.  It  is  not  poetical  upon  the  score  of  any  ridiculous  tiction,  or  for  some  extravagant 
hyperbole,  but  for  the  daring  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  language,  and  for  the  noble  elevation 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  thus,"  adds  he,  "  that  poetry  is  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  that  poets 
are  wise;  and  it  is  so  much  the  greater  wonder  to  find  it  in  Lncan,"  says  he,  "  because  it  is  neither 
to  be  met  with  in  Homer  nor  Virgil."  I  remember  Montaigne,  who  is  allowed  by  all  to  have 
been  an  admirable  judge  in  these  matters,  prefers  Lncan's  character  of  Cato  to  Virgil,  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  poets,  lie  thinks  all  of  them  flat  and  languishing,  but  Lucan's  much  more 
strong,  though  overthrown  by  the  extravagancy  of  his  own  force. 

Tlie  tenth  book,  imperfect  as  it  is,  gives  us,  among  other  things,  a  view  of  the  jEsyptiau 
magnificence,  with  a  curious  account  of  the  then  received  opinions  of  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  Nile.  From  the  variety  of  the  story,  and  many  other  particulars  I  need  nut  mention  in 
this  short  account,  it  may  easily  appear,  that  a  true  history  may  be  a  romance  or  fiction,  when 
the  author  makes  choice  of  a  subject  that  affords  so  many  and  so  surprising  inc  idents. 

Among  the  faults  that  have  been  laid  to  Lucan's  charge,  the  most  justly  imputed  arc  those 
of  his  style;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Let  us  but  remember  the  imperfect  state,  in 
which  his  sudden  and  immature  death  left  the  Pharsalia;  the  design  itself  being  probably  but  half 
finished,  and  what  was  writ  of  it,    but  slightly,  if  at  all,  revised.     We  are   told,  it  is  true,  he 
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either  corrfrtr'd  the  three  first  books  himself,  or  his  wife  did  it  for  him,  in  his  own  life-time.  Be 
it  so:  but  what  are  the  corrections  of  a  lady,  or  a  yi.ung  man  of  six-and-tweiity,  to  those  he  might 
have  made  at  forty,  or  a  more  advanced  age?  Virgil,  the  most  correct  and  judicious  poet  that 
ever  was,  continued  correcting  his  jEneid  for  near  as  long  a  series  of  years  to.cther  as  f.ucaa 
lived,  and  yet  died  uith  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  imperfect  still.  If  Luran  had  lived  to  his 
age,  the  Phaisalia  without  doubt  would  have  made  another  kind  of  ti.?ure  than  it  now  does,  not- 
withstanding the  difTercnce  to  be  fuund  in  the  Koniau  language,  between  the  times  of  Nero  and 
Augustus- 
It  must  be  owned  he  is  in  many  places  obscure  and  liard,  and  tlierefore  not  so  agreeable,  and 
comes  short  of  the  purity,  sueetiiesa,  and  delicate  propriety  of  Virgil.  Yet  it  is  still  universally- 
agreed  among  both  ancients  and  moderns,  that  his  genius  was  wondcj fully  great,  but  at  tlie  same 
time  too  haughty  and  headstrong  to  be  governed  ly  art;  and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius, 
learned,  bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical  and  blustering. 

1  am  by  no  means  willing  to  compare  the  Pharsalia  to  the  ^neid;  but  I  must  say  with  St. 
Evremont,  that  for  what  purely  regards  the  elevation  of  thought,  Ponipey,  Casar,  C'ato,  and 
Labienus,  shine  much  more  in  Lucan,  than  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Juno,  or  Venus,  do  in  Virgil.  The 
ideas  which  Lucan  has  given  us  of  these  great  men  are  truly  greater,  and  atfc-ct  us  more  sensibly, 
thaji  those  which  Virgil  has  given  us  of  his  deities:  the  latter  has  clothed  his  gods  with  human  infirm- 
ities, to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of  men:  the  other  has  raised  his  heroes  so,  as  to  bring  them  into 
competition  with  the  gods  themselves.  In  a  word,  the  gods  arc  not  so  valuable  in  Virgil,  as  the 
heroes:  in  Lucan,  the  heroes  equal  the  gods.  Altir  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  most  things 
throughout  the  whole  I'harsalia  are  greatly  and  justly  said,  with  regard  even  to  the  language  and 
expression;  but  the  sentiments  are  everywhere  so  beautiful  and  elevated,  that  they  appear,  as  he 
describes  C;Bsar  in  Amyclus's  cottage  in  the  fifth  book,  noble  and  magnificent  in  any  dress.  It  ia 
in  this  elevation  of  thought  that  Lucan  justly  excels :  this  is  his  forte,  and  what  raises  him  up  to 
an  equality  with  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets. 

I  cannot  omit  here  the  delicate  character  of  Lucan's  genius,  as  mentioned  by  Strada,  in  the 
emblematic  way.  It  is  commonly  known  that  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  was  not  only  learned  himself, 
but  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  used  to  be  present  at  the  conversations  and  performances  of  all 
the  polite  writers  of  his  time.  The  wits  of  Rome  entertained  him  one  day,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks, 
of  the  Tiber,  with  an  interlude  in  the  nature  of  a  poetical  masquerade.  They  had  their  Parnassus, 
their  Pegasus,  their  Helicon,  and  every  one  of  the  ancient  poets  in  their  several  charactei-s,  where 
each  acted  the  part  that  was  suitable  to  his  manner  of  writing,  and  among  the  rest  one  acted  Lucan. 
**  There  was  none,"  says  he,  '*  that  was  placed  in  a  higher  station,  or  had  a  greater  prospect  under 
him,  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse 
stuck  to  the  mountain,  while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great  diffi.  ulty  kept 
himself  from  sliding  off,  insomuch  that  the  sjiectators  oftcu  gave  him  for  goue,  and  cried  out  now 
and  then,  he  was  tumbling."    Thus  Stiada. 

I  shall  sum  up  all  1  have  time  to  say  of  Lucan,  «ith  another  character,  as  it  is  given  by  one 
of  the  most  polite  men  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  same  Pope 
Leo  X,  was  one  of  the  first  restorers  of  learning  in  the  latter  cn<l  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  1  mean,  Johannes  Sulpitius  Vernlanus,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bcroaldus,  Badius,  and  soine  others  of  the  first  ftn'm  in  the  republic  of  letters,  published  Lucan  with 
notes  at  Rome  in  the  year  liH,  being  the  fiist  impression,  if  I  mistake  ne>t,  that  ever  was  made 
of  him.  Po  try  and  painting,  with  tlic  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  rose  about  that 
time  to  a  prodigious  height  in  a  small  compass  of  years;  and  whatever  we  may  think  to  the 
contrary,  they  have  declined  ever  since.  Verulanus,  in  his  dedication  to  Cardinal  f'alaiicini, 
prefixed  to  that  edition,  has  not  only  given  us  a  delicate  seritentious  criticism  on  his  Pharsalia, 
but  a  beautiful  judicious  comparison  between  him  and  Virgil,  and  that  in  a  style  which  in  my 
opinion  comes  but  little  short  of  Sallust,  or  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  It  is  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose: 

"  I  come  now  to  the  author  I  have  con;mented  upon,"  says  Sulpitius  Verulanue,  "  and  shall 
endi  a\our  to  dtscribe  him,  as  weli  as  observe  in  what  he  difl'crs  from  that  great  poet  V^irgil.  Lucan, 
in  the    opinion  of  Tabius,  is  no  less  a  pattern  lor  oia.ois  tLan  for  poets;  and  always  adherin; 
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strictly  to  truth,  he  seems  to  have  as  fair  a  pretence  to  the  character  of  an  historian;  for  tie 
equally  performs  each  of  these  ofliris.  His  expression  is  bold  and  lively;  his  sentiments  are  clear, 
bis  fictions  within  compass  of  probability,  and  his  digressions  proper:  his  orations  artful,  correct, 
manly,  and  full  of  matter.  In  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  be  is  grave,  fluent,  copious,  and  elegant; 
abounding  with  great  variety,  and  wonderful  erudition.  And  in  unriddling  the  intricacy  of  con- 
trivances, designs,  and  actions,  his  style  is  so  masterly,  that  you  rather  seem  to  see,  than  read 
of  those  transactions.  But  as  for  enterprises  and  battles,  you  imagine  them  not  related,  but  acted: 
towns  alarmed,  armies  engaged,  the  eagerness  and  terrour  of  the  several  soldiers,  seem  present  to 
your  view.  As  our  author  is  frequent  and  fertile  in  descriptions;  and  none  more  skilful  in  discover- 
ing the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  their  rise  iu  human  passions:  as  he  is  an  acute  searcher  into 
tlie  manners  of  men,  and  most  dextrous  in  applying  all  sorts  of  learning  to  his  subject:  what  other 
cosmographer,  astrologer,  philosopher,  or  mathematician,  do  we  stand  in  need  of,  while  we  read 
him?  Who  has  more  judiciously  handled,  or  treated  with  more  delicacy,  whatever  topics  bis 
fancy  has  led  him  to,  or  have  casually  fallen  in  his  way?  Maro  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  poet; 
so  is  Lucan.  In  so  apparent  an  equality,  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  excels:  for  both  have  justly 
obtained  the  highest  commendations.  Maro  is  rich  and  magnificent;  Lucan  sumptuous  and 
splendid:  tlie  first  is  discreet,  inventive,  and  sublime;  the  latter  free,  harmonious,  and  full  of 
spirit.  Virgil  seems  to  move  with  the  devout  solemnity  of  a  reverend  prelate:  Lucan  to  march 
with  tlie  noble  haughtiness  of  a  victorious  general.  One  owes  most  to  labour  and  application;  the 
other  to  nature  and  practice :  one  lulls  the  soul  with  the  sweetness  and  music  of  his  vei-se,  the 
other  raises  it  by  his  fire  and  rapture.  Vii-gil  is  sedate,  happy  in  his  conceptions,  firee  from  faults; 
Lucan  quick,  various,  and  florid:  he  seems  to  fight  with  stronger  weapons,  this  with  more.  The 
first  surpasses  all  in  solid  strength;  the  latter  excels  in  vigour  and  poignancy.  You  would  think 
that  the  one  sounds  rather  a  larger  and  deeper  toned  trumpet;  the  other  a  less  indeed,  but  clearer. 
In  short,  so  great  is  the  affinity,  and  the  struggle  for  precedence  between  them,  tliat  though  nobody 
be  allowed  to  come  up  to  that  divinity  in  Maro;  yet  had  he  not  been  possessed  of  tlie  chief  scat 
on  Parnassus,  our  author's  claim  to  it  had  been  indisputable. 
February  26,  171S-19. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
1h  the  first  book,  after  a  proposition  of  li's  sub- 
ject, a  short  view  of  the  ruins  occasioned  by 
the  civil  wars  in  Italy,  and  a  compliment  to 
Nero,  Lucan  gives  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ci^■il  war,  together  with  the  characters  of  Caesar 
and  I'ompey:  after  that,,  the  story  properly 
begins  with  Cassar's  passing  the  Rubicon,  which 
teas  the  bound  of  his  province  towards  Rome, 
and  his  march  to  Ariminium.  Thither  the 
tribunes  and  curio,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  city  hv  the  opposite  party,  come  to  him, 
and  dema'nd'his  protection.  Then  follows  his 
»peech  to  liis  army,  and  a  particular  mention 
of  the  several  parts  of  Gaul  from  which  his 
troops  were  drawn  together  to  his  assistance. 
From  Cffisar,  the  poet  turns  to  describe  the 
general  consternation  at  Rome,  and  the  flight 
of  great  part  of  the  senate  and  people  at  tlie 
news  of  his  march.  From  hence  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  relate  the  foregoing  prodigies,  which 
were  partly  on  occasion  of  those  panic  teiTours, 
and  likewise  the  ceremonies  that  were  used  by 
the  priests  for  purifj-ing  the  city,  and  averting 
the  anger  of  the  gods;  and  then  ends  this  book 
with  the  inspiration  and  prophecy  of  a  Roman 
luatron,  in  which  she  enumerates  the  principal 
events  which  were  to  happen  in  the  course  ot 
the  civil  war. 


"pMATHIAN  plains  with  slaughter  cover'd  o'er, 

And  rage  unknown  to  civil  wars  before, 
Establisb'd  violence,  and  lawless  might, 
Avow'd  and  hallowM  by  the  name  of  right; 
A  race  rcnown'd,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
Turn'd  on  thcniselveswith  their  own  hostile  swoids; 
Piles  against  piles  oppos'd  in  impious  fight. 
And  eagles  against  eagles  bending  flight; 
Of  blood  by  friends,  by  kindred,  parents,  spilt. 
One  common  horryur  and  promiscuous  guilt, 
VOL.  11. 


A  shatter'd  world  in  wild  disorder  tost. 
Leagues,  laws,  and  empire,  in  confusion  lostj 
Of  all  the  woes  which  civil  discoixls  bring. 
And  Rome  o'ercome  by  Roman  arms,  I  singi 
What  blind,  detested  madness  could  afl'ord 
Such  horrid  license  to  the  murdering  sword? 
.'^•ay,  Romans,  whence  so  dire  a  fury  rose. 
To  glut  with  Latian  blood  your  barbarous  foes? 
CouUi  you  in  wars  like  these  jirovoke  your  fate? 
Wars,  "where  no  triumphs  on  the  victor  wait! 
While  Babylon's  proud  spires  yet  rise  so  highj 
And  rich  in  Roman  spoils  invade  the  sky; 
While  yet  no  vengeance  is  to  Crassus  paid. 
But  un'atton'd  repines  the  wandering  shade ! 
What  tracts  of  land,  what  realms  unknown  be» 

fore. 
What  seas  wide-stretching  to  the  distant  shore. 
What  crowns,  what  empires,    might  that  blood 

have  gain'd. 
With  which  Kmathia's  fatal- fields  were  stain'd! 
Where  Seres  in  their  silken  woods  reside. 
Where  switt  Araxes  rolls  his  rapid  tide: 
Where'er  (if  sucii  a  nation  can  be  found) 
Nile's  secret  fountain  springing  cleaves  theground; 
Where  southern  suns  with  double  ardour  rise. 
Flame  o'er  the  land,    and    scorch  the  mid-day 

Where  winteVs  hand  the  Scythian  se.is  constrainSj 
And  binds  the  frozen  floods  in  crystal  chains: 
Where'er  the  shady  night  and  day-spring  Come, 
All  bad  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

O  Rome!  if  slaughter  be  tl^-  only  care. 
If  such  thy  fond  desire  of  impious  war; 
Turn  from  thyself,  at  least,  the  dcstin'd  wound. 
Till  thou  art  mistress  of  the  world  around, 
And  none  to  con^iuer  but  thyself  be  found. 
Thy  foes  as  yet  a  iuster  war  atford, 
And  barbarous  blood  remains  to  pint  thy  sword. 
But  see!  her  Irands  on  her  own  vitals  seize. 
And  no  destruction  hut  her  own  can  please. 
Behold  her  fields  unknowing  of  the  jilough ! 
Behold  her  palaces  and  towers  laid  low ! 
See  where  o'ertlirown  the  massy  column  lies. 
While  weeds  obscene  above  the  cornice  rise. 
Here  gaping  wide,  half-ruin'd  walls  remain, 
Ther J"  mouldering  pillars  nodding  roots  i,u6tom. 
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The  landsrape,  once  in  various  beauty  spreatl, 

With  yellow  harvests  and  the  flowery  ntead^ 

Displays  a  wild  uncultivatLMl  face. 

Which  bushy  brakes  and  brambles  vile  disgrace: 

No  human  fuotstep  plants  th'  untrodden  green, 

No  cheerful  maid  nor  villager  is  seen. 

E'en  in  her  cities  famous  once  and  great, 

Where  thousands  crowded  in  the  noisy  street. 

No  sound  is  heard  of  human  voices  now, 

But  whistling  winds  through  empty  dwellings  blow; 

While  passing  strangers  wontler,  if  they  spy 

One  single  melancholy  face  go  by. 

Nor  Pyrrhus'  sword,  nur  Caimrc's  fatal  field. 

Such  universal  desolation  yield: 

Her  impious  sons  have  her  worst  foes  surpass'd, 

And  Roman  hands  have  laid  Hesperia  waste. 

But  if  our  fates  severely  have  decreed 
No  way  but  this  for  Nevo  to  succeed; 
If  only  thus  our  heroes  can  be  gods, 
And  Earth  must  pay  for  their  divine  abodes; 
If  Heaven  could  not  the  thunderer  obtain, 
Till  giants  wars  made  room  for  Jove  to  reign, 
T  is  just,  ye  gods,  nor  ought  we  to  complain: 
Opprest  witli  death  though  dire  Pbar^alia  gi'oan, 
Though  Latian  blood  the  Punic  ghosts  atone; 
Though  Pompey's  hapless  sons  renew  the  war. 
And  Munda  view  the  slanghter'd  heaps  from  far; 
Though  meagre  famine  in  Perusia  reign, 
Though  Mutina  with  battles  fill  the  plain; 
Though  Leuca's  isle,  and  wide  Ambraoia's  ba)*. 
Record  the  rage  of  Actium's  fatal  day  ; 
Though  servile  hands  are  arm'd  to  man  the  fleet, 
And  on  Sicilian  seas  the  navies  meet; 
All  crimes,  all  horrours,  we  with  joy  regard, 
Since  thou,  O  Caesar,  art  the  great  reward.       [pny 
Vast  are  the  thanks  thy  grateful  Rome  should 
To  wars,  which  usher  in  thy  sacred  sway. 
When,  the  great  business  of  the  world  achiev'd, 
Late  by  the  willing  stars  tiiou  art  receiv'd, 
Through  all  the  blissful  seats  the  news  shall  roll. 
And  Heaven  resound  with  joy  from  pole  to  pole. 
Whether  great  Jove  resign  sui>renie  command. 
And  trust  his  sceptre  to  tiiy  abler  hand; 
Or  if  thou  choose  the  empire  of  the  day, 
And  make  the  Sun's  unwillmg  steeds  obey; 
Auspicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming  team, 
While  Earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam; 
Where'er  thou  reign,  with  one  consenting  voice. 
The  Gods  and  Nature  shall  approve  thy  choice. 
But,  oh  !  what;  ver  be  thy  godhead  great, 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat ; 
Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  Bear  to  shine, 
Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decline; 
Less  kindly  thence  thy  influence  shall  come. 
And  thy  blest  rays  obliquely  visit  Rome. 
Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere: 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear; 
Soon  would  the  axis  feel  th'  unusual  load. 
And  groaning  bend  beneath  th'  incumbent  god: 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shall  thou  rise, 
And  with  a  juster  balance  fix  the  skies. 
Serene  for  ever  be  that  azure  space. 
No  blackening  clouds  the  piu'er  Heaven  disgrace, 
Nor  bide  from  Rome  her  CiEsar's  radiant  face. 
Then  shall  mankind  consent  in  sweet  accord, 
And  warring  nations  sheath  the  wrathful  sword; 
Peace  shall  the  world  in  friendly  leagues  compose. 
And  Janus'  dreadful  gates  for  ever  close. 
To  me  thy  present  godhead  stands  confest, 
Oh  Itt  thy  sacred  fury  lire  iny  br«ast ! 


So  thou  vouchsafe  to  hear,  let  Phcebus  dwell 
Still  unin\ok'd  in  Cyrrlia's  mystic  cell; 
By  me  uncall'd,  let  sprightly  Bacchus  reign, 
And  lead  the  dance  on  Indian  Nysa's  plain. 
To  thee,  O  Ctesar,  all  my  vows  belong; 
Do  thou  alone  inspire  the  Roman  song. 

And  now  the  mighty  task  demands  our  care. 
The  fatal  source  of  discord  to  declare; 
What  cause  accurst  produc'd  the  dire  event, 
Why  rage  so  dire  the  madding  nations  rent. 
And  peace  was  driven  away  by  one  consent. 
But  thus  the  malice  of  our  fate  commands. 
And  nothing  great  to  long  duration  >tands; 
Aspiring  Rome  had  risen  too  much  in  height. 
And  sunk  beneath  her  own  unweildy  weight. 
So  shall  one  hour  at  last  this  globe  control. 
Break  up  the  vast  machine,  dissolve  the  whole. 
And  time  no  more  throu'^h  measur'd  ages  roll. 
Then  Chaos  hoar  shall  seize  his  former  right. 
And  reign  with  Anarchy  and  eldest  Night; 
The  starry  lamps  shall  combat  in  the  sky. 
And  lost  and  blended  in  each  other  die; 
Qucnch'd  in  the  deep  the  heavenly  fires  shall  fall. 
And  ocean  cast  abroad  o'erspread  the  ball: 
The  Moon  no  more  her  well-known  course  shall 

run. 
But  rise  from  western  waves,  and  meet  the  Sun; 
Ungovern'd  shall  she  quit  her  ancient  way, 
Herself  ambitious  to  supply  the  day : 
Confusion  wild  shall  all  around  be  hurl'd. 
And  discord  and  disorder  tear  the  world. 
Thus  power  and  greatness  to  dest  motion  haste. 
Thus  bounds  to  human  happiness  are  plac'd, 
And  Jove  forbids  prosperity  to  last. 
Yet  Fortune,  when  she  meant  to  wreak  her  hate. 
From  foreign  foes  preserv'd  the  Roman  state. 
Nor  suflfer'd  barbarous  hands  to  give  the  blow. 
That  laid  the  queen  of  earth  and  ocean  low; 
To  Rome  herself  for  enemies  she  sought. 
And  Rome  herself  her  owti  destruction  wrought; 
Kome,  that  ne'er  knew  three  lordly  heads  before, 
First  fell  by  fatal  partnership  of  power. 
What  blind  ambition  bids  your  force  combine? 
What  means  this  frantic  leairue  in  which  you  join? 
Mistaken  men!  who  hope  to  share  the  spoil, 
And  hold  the  world  within  one  common  toil! 
While  Earth  the  seas  shall  in  her  bosom  bear. 
While  Earth  herself  shall  hang  in  ambient  air, 
While  Phcebus  shall  his  constant  task  renew; 
While  through  the  zodiac  night  shall  day  pursue; 
No  faith,  no  trust,  no  friendship,  shall  be  known 
Among  the  jealous  partners  of  a  throne; 
But  he  who  reigns,  shall  strive  to  reign  alone. 
Nor  seek  fur  foreign  tales  to  make  this  good, 
Were  not  our  walls  first  built  in  brother's  blood? 
Nor  did  the  feud  for  wide  dominion  rise. 
Nor  was  the  world  their  impious  fury*s  prize; 
Divided  power  contention  still  affords, 
And  for  a  village  strove  the  petty  lords. 

The  fierce  triumvirate,  combin'd  in  peace, 
Preserv'd  the  bond  but  fur  a  little  space, 
Still  with  an  awkward  disagreeing  grace. 
'T  was  not  a  league  by  inclination  made, 
But  bare  agreement,  such  as  friends  persuade* 
Desire  of  war  in  either  chief  was  seen. 
Though  interposing  Crassus  stood  between. 
Such  in  the  midst  the  parting  isthmus  lies. 
While  swelling  seas  on  either  side  arise; 
The  solid  boundaries  of  earth  restrain 
The  iierce  Ionian  and  iEgeaii  main; 
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Uut,  if  the   mound  gives  way,    straight   roaring 

loud 
In  at  the  breach  the  nishing  torrents  crowd; 
Having  they  meet,  the  dashing  waves  nui  high. 
And  work  their  foamy  waters  tu  the  sky. 
So  wlun  unhappy  Crassus,  s:rdly  slain, 
Dy'd  with  liis  blood  Assyrian  Carre's  plain; 
Sudden  the  seemini;  friends  in  arms  engage, 
The  Parthian  sword  let  loose  the  Latian  rage. 
Ye  fierce  Arsacid^e!  ye  foes  of  Rome, 
Now  triumph,  you  have  more  than  overcome: 
The  vanquished  felt  your  victory  from  far, 
And  from  thut  field  receiv'd  tlieir  civil  war. 

The  sword  is  now  the  umpire  to  deride. 
And  part  what  friendship  knew  not  to  divide. 
*T  was  hard,  an  cni|>ire  of  so  vast  a  size 
Could  not  for  two  ambitious  minds  suffice; 
The  peopled  earth,  and  wide-extended  main, 
Could  fnrnish  room  for  only  one  to  reign. 
When  dying  Julia  first  forsook  the  light, 
And  Hymt^ri's  tapers  sunk  in  endless  night, 
The  tender  ties  of  kindred-love  were  torn, 
ForjiottGii  all,  and  bury'd  in  her  urn. 
Oh!  if  her  death  had  haply  been  delayed, 
How  might  the  daughter  and  the  wife  persuade! 
liike  the  fam'd  Sabine  dames  she  had  been  seen 
To  stay  the  meeting  war,  and  stand  between: 
On  either  h;ind  had  wooM  them  to  accord, 
Sooth'd  her  fierce  father,  and  her  furious  lord. 
To  join  in  peace,  and  sheath  the  ruthless  sword. 
But  this  the  fatal  sisters  doom  deny'd; 
The  friends  were  sever'd,  when  the  matron  dy'd. 
The  rival  leaders  mortal  war  proclaim. 
Rage  (ires  their  souls  with  jealousy  of  fame, 
And  emulation  fans  the  rising  flame. 

Thee,  Ponipey,  thy  past  deeds  by  turns  infest, 
And  jealous  glory  burns  within  thy  breast; 
Thy  fam'd  piratic  laurel  seems  to  fade. 
Beneath  successful  Ccesar's  rising  shade; 
His  Gallic  wreaths  thou  view'st  with  anxious  eyes 
Above  thy  naval  crowns  triumphant  rise. 
Thee,  Caesar,  thy  long  labours  past  incite, 
Tiiy  use  of  war,  and  custom  of  the  fight; 
While  bold  ambition  prompts  tliee  in  the  race. 
And  bids  thy  courage  scorn  a  second  place. 
Superior  power,  fierce  faction's  dearest  care. 
One  could  not  brook,  and  one  disdain'd  to  share. 
Justly  to  name  the  better  cause  were  hard, 
VVhile  greatest  names  for  either  side  dcclar'd: 
Victorious  Citsar  by  the  gods  was  crown'd, 
The  vanquish'd  party  was  by  Cato  own'd. 
Nor  came  the  rivals  equal  to  the  field; 
One  to  increasing  years  began  to  yield. 
Old  age  came  creeping  in  the  peaceful  gown. 
And  eivil  functions  weigh'd  the  soldier  down; 
DisnsM  to  arms,  he  tnrn'd  Jiiui  to  the  laws, 
And  pleas'd  himself  with  popular  applause; 
With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  sought  for  fame, 
And  lovM  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  his  name; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoic'd  to  sit. 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  might  betide. 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  failing  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rely'd. 
Still  seem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  tcverend  head; 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  l)0ughs  adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn. 


But,  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 

lie  stands  dependent  on  his  weii:ht  alone; 

Ail  bare  his  naked  branehes  are  display'd, 

And  with  his  leatless  tiiuik  he  forms  a  shade: 

Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 

.■\s  every  blast  would  heave  hiiu  from  his  seat; 

Though  tlionsand  fairer  trees  tin-  field  supplies, 

That  rich  in  youtiifiil  verdure  round  him  rise; 

Fix'd  in  his  ancient  state  he  yields  to  none. 

And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 

Hut  Cifsar's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  more 

Than  past  renr)wu  and  antiijuated  power; 

'T  was  nut  the  lame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Or  tales  in  o!d  recor  Is  and  .innals  seen; 

But 't  was  a  valour,  restless,  unconfin'd, 

Wiiich  no  success  couid  sate,  nor  limits  bind; 

'T  was  shame,  a  soldier's  shame  untaught  to  yield. 

That  blush'd  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fought  fieldj 

Fierce  in  his  hopes  he  was,  nor  knew  to  stay, 

Where  vengeance  or  ambition  led  the  way; 

Still  prodigal  of  war  whene'er  withstood, 

N'or  spar'd  to  stain  the  guilty  sword  with  blood; 

Urging  advantage,  he  improved  all  odd>;. 

And  made  the  most  of  fortune  and  the  gods; 

Pleas'd  to  o'erturn  whate'er  withheld  his  piize. 

And  saw  the  ruin  with  reioiciitg  eyes. 

Such,  while  Earth  trembles,  and  Heaven  thunders 

loud, 
Darts  the  swift  lightning  from  the  rending  <'loud; 
Fierce  through  the  day  it  breaks,  and  in  its  flight 
The  dreadful  blast  confounds  the  gazer's  sight; 
Resistless  in  its  course  delights  to  rove, 
And  cleaves  the  temples  of  its  master,  Jove: 
Alike  where'er  it  passes  or  returns. 
With  equal  rage  the  fell  dostroy<-r  bums; 
Then  with  a  whirl  full  in  its  strength  retires. 
And  recollects  the  force  of  all  its  scatter'd  fires,. 

Motives  like  these  the  leading  chiefs  inspir'd; 
But  other  thoughts  the  meaner  vulgar  fir'd. 
Those  fatal  seeds  luxurious  vices  sow. 
Which  ever  lay  a  mighty  people  low. 
To  Rome  the  vanquished  Earth  her  tribute  paid. 
And  deadly  treasures  to  her  view  display 'd: 
Then  Truth  and  simple  Manners  left  the  place. 
While  Riot  rear'd  her  lewd  dishonest  face; 
Virtue  to  full  prosperity  gave  way, 
And  fled  from  i"apine,  and  the  lust  of  prey. 
On  every  side  proud  palaces  arise. 
And  lavish  gold  each  common  use  supplies. 
Their  fathers'  frugal  tables  stand  abhorr'd. 
And  Asia  now  and  Afric  are  explor'd 
For  high-pric'd  dainties,  and  the  citron  board. 
In  silken  robes  the  minion  men  appear,        [wear. 
Which  maids  and  youthful  i»rides  should  blush  to 
That  age  by  honest  poverty  adorn'tl, 
Which  brought  the  manly  Romans  foitli,  is  scorn'd; 
Wherever  aught  pernicious  does  abourul, 
For  luxury  all  lands  are  ransack'd  round, 
.-Vnd  dear-bought  deaths  the  sinking  state  confound. 
The  Curii's  and  CamilU's  little  field. 
To  \ast  extended  territories  yield; 
And  Toreign  tenants  r  ap  the  harvest  now, 
Where  once  the  great  dictator  held  tb^*  plough. 

Rome,  ever  fond  of  war,  was  tir'd  with  ^a  ej 
F.'en  liberty  had  lost  the  powe-  to  pi  ase: 
ITeuce  rage  and  wrath  their  ready  minds  invade. 
And  want  could  every  wickedness  persuade: 
Hence  impious  power  was  fiistesteemVI  a  ?"Ood, 
Worth  being  sought  with  arms,  ajid  bought  with 
blood : 


to 
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With  g'.orv,  tyiants  *lid  thfir  country  awe, 
And  violciioe  pre^cribM  the  rale  to  law. 
Ht-ncc  pliaiU  servile  voices  wore  constrniuM, 
And  furcc  in  popidar  assemblies  reign'd ; 
Codsu'r  and  tribunes,  with  opposing  nii^bt, 
Joiii'd  to  confvunid  and  overturn  the  right: 
Hence  shomeful  majristrates  were  made  fur  gold, 
And  a  base  people  by  themselves  were  sold: 
Hence  slaughter  in  the  venal  field  return*^. 
And  Rome  her  yearly  competitions  mourns: 
Hence  death  unthrifty,  careless  to  repay, 
And  usury  still  watching  for  its  day: 
Hence  perjuries  in  every  wrau,'::lini:  court; 
Ami  ^\ar,  the  needy  bankrujit's  last  resort. 

Now  Ca'sar,  marching  swift  with  winijed haste, 
The  suannits  of  the  frozen  Alps  had  past; 
M'lth  vast  events  and  enterpnzcs  fraught, 
And  future  wars  revolving  in  his  thought. 
Nt^v  near  the  banks  of  Rubicon  he  stood; 
M'lien  lo!  as  he  ^urveyVl  the  narrow  flood, 
Amid>t  the  dusky  horrours  of  tlie  ni^ht, 
A  wondrous  vision  stood  coiifest  to  sight. 
Her  awful  head  Rome's  reverend  image  rcar'd. 
Trembling  and  snd  the  matron  form  appear'd; 
A  towery  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound, 
And  her  torn  tresses  rudely  hung  around: 
Her  naked  arms  uplifted  ere  she  spoke, 
Tiicn  groaning  thus  the  mournful  silence  broke. 
**  Presumptu'.  as  men  !  oh,  whither  do  you  run  ? 
Oh,  whither  bear  you  these  my  ensigns  on  ? 
If  friends  to  right,  if  citizens  of  Rome, 
Here  to  your  utmost  barrier  are  you  come." 
She  said;  and  sunk  within  the  closing  shade: 
Astonishment  and  dread  the  chief  invade; 
Stiff  rose  his  starting  hair,  he  stood  dismay'd. 
And  on  the  bank  his  slackening  steps  were  stay'd. 
"  O  thou"  (at  length  he  crj-'d)  '*  whose  hand  con- 
The  forky  fire,  and  rattling  thunder  rolls;     [trols 
"NVlio  from  thy  capiiol's  exalted  height, 
Dost  o'er  th*^  wide-sprtad  city  cast  thy  sight! 
Ye  Phrj'gian  gods,  who  guard  the  Julian  line! 
Ye  mysteries  of  Romulus  divine ! 
Thou,  Jove!  to  whom  from  young  Ascanius  came 
Thy  Alban  temple  and  thy  Latian  name: 
And  thou,  Immortal  sacred  Vestal  flame! 
But  chief,  obi  chiefly,  thuu,  majestic  Rome! 
My  first,  my  great  divinity,  to  whom 
Thy  still  successful  Ca-sar  am  I  come; 
Kor  do  thou  fear  the  sword's  destructive  rage. 
With  thee  my  arms  no  impious  war  shall  wage. 
On  him  thy  hate,  on  him  thy  curse  bestow, 
Who  would  persuade  thee  Ca-sar  is  thy  foe; 
And  since  to  thee  1  consecrate  my  toil,      [smile/' 
Oh  favour  thou   my  cause,   and   on    tliy  soldier 

He  said;  and  straight,  impatient  of  delay, 
Across  the  swelling  flood  pursu'd  his  way. 
So  when  on  sultry  Libya's  desert  sand 
The  lioa  spies  the  iiu.'iter  hard  at  band, 
Couch'd  on  the  earth  the  doubtful  salvage  lie8> 
And  waits  av.hile  tiil  all  his  fury  rise; 
His  lashing  tail  provokes  his  sv.clling  sides. 
And  high  xxy.on  bis  neck  his  mane  with  horrour 
Then,  if  at  length  the  flying  dart  infest,       [ridis: 
Or  the  broail  sjiear  invade  his  ample  breast, 
Scorning  the  wound,  he  yawns  a  dreadful  roar. 
And  flies  like  lightning  on  the  hostile  Moor. 

While  with  hot  ski;  e  the  fervejit  summer  glows, 
The  Rubicon  an  bumble  river  flows; 
Througli  luwiy  vales  he  cuts  his  winding  way, 
And  rolls  hh  ruddy  waters  to  thu  stja. 


His  bank  on  either  side  a  limit  stands. 
Between  the  Gallic  and  Ausunian  lands. 
But  stronger  now  the  wintery  torrent  urowy, 
The  wetting  winds  had  thaw'd  the  Alpine  snows, 
And  Cynthia  rising  witli  a  blunted  beam 
In  the  third  circle,  drove  her  watery  team, 
A  signal  sure  to  raise  the  swelling  stream. 
F»»r  tliis,  to  stem  tiie  rapid  water's  course, 
first  plung'd  amidst  the  flood  the  bolder  horse; 
With  strength  oppos'd  against  the  stream  they 

lead. 
While  to  the  smoother  ford,  the  foot  with  case 
succeed. 

The  leadi  r  now  had  passVl  the  torrent  o'er, 
And  rcacli'd  fair  Italy's  forbidden  shore: 
Then  rearing  on  the  hostile  bank  his  head, 
"  Here,  farewell  peace  and  injur'd  laws '"(he  said.). 
*'  Since  faith  is  broke,  and  leagui  s  are  set  aside, 
Henceforth  thou,  goddess  Fortune,  art  my  guide; 
I,et  fate  and  war  the  great  event  de<'ide." 
He  spoke;  and,  on  the  dreadfnl  task  intent, 
Spfedy  to  near  Ariminum  he  bent; 
To  him  the  Balearic  sling  is  slow. 
And  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  Parthian  bow. 
With  eager  marclies  swift  be  reached  the  town« 
As  tlie  shades  fled,  the  sinking  stars  were  gone. 
And  Lucifer  the  last  was  left  alone. 
At  length  the  morn,  the  dreadful  morn  arose. 
Whose  beams  the  first  tumultuous  rage  disclose: 
Whether  the  stormy  south  prolong'd  the  night. 
Or  the  good  gods  abhorrM  the  impious  sight. 
The  clourls  awhile  withheld  the  mournful  light,       >/ 
To  the  mid  fonim  on  the  soldier  pas>'d, 
There  halted,  and  his  victor  cnsi^^ns  plac'd: 
With  dire  alanns  from  band  to  band  around. 
The  fife,  hoarse  horn,  and  rattling  trumpets  sound. 
The  starting  citizens  uprear  their  heads; 
The  lustier  youth  at  once  forsake  their  beds; 
Hasty  tbey  snatch  the  weapons,  which  among 
'I'heir  houshold-gods  in  peace  had  rested  long; 
Old  bucklers  of  the  covering  hides  bereft. 
The  mouldering  frames  disjoined  and  barely  leftj 
Swords  with  foul  rust  indented  deep  they  take. 
And  useless  spears  with  points  inverted  shake. 
Soon  as  their  crests  the  Roman  eagles  rear'd,       — 
And  Ca?sar  high  above  the  rest  appear'd; 
Each  trembling  heart  with  secret  horrour  shook. 
And  silent  thus  within  themselves  they  spoke: 

*•  Oh,  hapless  city !  oh,  ill-fated  walls  ! 
Rear'd  for  a  curse  so  near  the  neighbouring  Gaiiis!  ^ 
By  US  destruction  ever  takes  its  way. 
We  first  become  each  bold  invader's  prey; 
Oh,  that  by  fate  we  rather  had  been  pUie'd 
Upon  the  confines  of  the  utmost  east! 
The  fiozen  north  much  better  might  we  know, 
Mount^iin-i  of  ice,  and  everlasting  snow. 
Better  with  wandering  Scythians  choose  to  roam. 
Than  fix  in  fruitful  Italy  our  iiome, 
And  guard  these  dreadful  passages  to  Rome. 
Thruugh  these  the  Cimbriaus  laid  Ilesperia  waste; 
Throu-b  these  the  swarthy  Carthaginian  pass'd; 
Whenever  Fortune  threats  the  Latian  states, 
War,  death,  and  ruin,  enter  at  these  gates." 

In  secret  murmurs  thus  they  sought  relief. 
While  no  bold  voice  proclaimM  aloud  their  grief. 
O'er  all  one  deep,  one  horrid  silence  reigns; 
As  when  the  rigour  of  the  winter's  chains 
All  Nature,  Heaven,  and  Earth  at  once  constrains; 
Tile  tuneful  feather'd  kind  forget  their  lays, 
Aud  ebivqring  tr^iuble  oa  tbc  uaikcd  sprayii; 
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EVn  the  rurlc  spas  compos'd  forget  to  roar, 
And  frcezin!;^  billows  slirtVn  on  the  shore. 

The  colder  shades  of  night  forsook  the  sky, 
When,  lo!  liellona  lifts  her  torch  on  high: 
And  if  the  chief,  by  douljt  or  shame  detaioVl, 
Awhile  from  battle  and  from  blood  abstain'd;   . 
Fortune  and  fate,  impatient  of  delay. 
Force  every  soft  relenting  thonght  away. 
A  lucky  chan<'e  a  fair  pretence  supplies. 
And  justice  in  his  favour  seems  to  rise. 
New  accidents  new  stings  to  rage  suggest. 
And  fiercer  fires  inflame  the  warrior's  breast. 
The  senate  threatening  high,  and  haughty  grown. 
Had  driven  the  wrangling  tribunes  from  the  town; 
In  scorn  of  law,  had  chas'd  them  through  the  gate, 
And  urg'd  them  with  the  factious  Gracchi's  fate. 
With  these,  as  for  redress  their  course  they  sped 
To  Caesar's  camp,  tlie  busy  Curio  fled; 
Curio,  a  speaker  turbulent  aud  bold, 
Of  venal  eloquence,  that  serv'd  for  gold, 
And  prinriples  that  miilit  be  bought  and  sold. 
A  tribune  once  himself,  in  loud  debate. 
He  strove  for  public  freedom  and  the  state: 
Essay'd  to  make  the  warring  nobles  bow. 
And  bring  the  potent  party-leaders  low. 
To  C.Tsarthus,  while  thousand  cares  infest, 
Revolving  round,  the  warrior's  an:vions  breast. 
His  speech  the  ready  orator  addrest: 

"  While  yet  my  voice  was  useful  to  my  friend; 
While  'twas  allow'd  me,  Ca?sar  to  defend. 
While  yet  the  pleading  bar  was  left  me  free. 
While  I  could  draw  uncertain  Rome  to  thee; 
In  vain  their  force  the  moody  fathers  join'd. 
In  vain  to  rob  thee  of  thy  power  combin'd  ; 
1  lengtben'd  out  the  date  of  thy  command, 
And  fix'd  thy  conquering  sword  within  thy  hand. 
But  since  the  vanqujsh'd  laws  in  war  are  dvmib. 
To  thee,  behold,  an  exii'd  band  we  come; 
For  thee,  with  joy  our  banishment  we  fake. 
For  thee  our  houshold  hearths  and  gods  forsake; 
Nor  hope  to  see  our  native  city  more. 
Till  vicl(try  and  thou  the  loss  restore, 
Th' unready  faction,  yet  confus'd  with  fear, 
Defenceless,  weak,  and  unrrsolv'd,  appear; 
Haste  then  thy  towering  eagles  on  their  way: 
When  fair  occasion  calls,  't  is  fatal  to  delay." 
If  twice  five  years  the  stubborn  Gaul  withheld, 
And  set  thee  hard  in  many  a  well-fought  field; 
A  nobler  labour  now  before  thee  lies. 
The  hazard  less,  yet  greater  far  the  prize : 
A  province  that,  and  portion  of  the  whole; 
This  the  vast  bead  that  does  mankind  control. 
Success  shall  sure  attend  thee,  boldly  go 
And  win  the  world  at  one  successful  blow. 
No  triumph  now  attends  thee  at  the  gate; 
No  temples  for  thy  sacred  laurel  wait: 
But  blasting  envy  hangs  upon  thy  name. 
Denies  thee  right,  and" robs  thee  of  thy  fame; 
Imputes  as  crimes,  the  n.'itions  overcome, 
And  makes  it  treason  to  have  fought  for  Rome: 
E^en  he  who  took  thy  Julia's  plighted  hand, 
^yaits  to  deprive  thee  of  thy  just  command. 
Since  Pompey  then,  and  those  upon  his  side. 
Forbid  thee,  the  world's  empire  to  divide; 
Assume  that  sway  w^hich  best  mankijid  may  bear, 
And  rule  alone  what  they  disdain  to  share." 

He  said  ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  engage. 
And  fire  his  breast,  already  prone  to  rage. 
Not  peals  of  loud  applause  with  greater  force, 
At  Grecian  Ells,  rouse  the  fiery  horse; 


Wlren  eager  for  the  course  each  nerve  he  strains, 
Hangs  on  the  bit,  and  tugs  the  stubborn  reins. 
At  every  shout  erects  his  (juivering  ears, 
And  his  broad  breast  uijon  the  barrier  bears. 
Sudden  he  bids  the  troops  draw  out,  and  straight 
The  thronging  legions  rouuil  their  ensigns  wait: 
Then  thus,  the  crowd  composing  with  a  look. 
And,  with  Ids  hand  eonnn:inding  silence,  spoke: 

'*  Fellows  in  arms,  who  chose  with  mc  to  bear 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a' tedious  war, 
And  conquer  to  this  tenth  revolving  year; 
See  what  reward  the  gratet'ul  senate  yield. 
For  the  lost  bloofl  which  stains  yon  northern  field; 
For  wcjunds,  for  winter  camps,  for  Alpnie  snow. 
And  all  the  deaths  the  brave  t-an  undergo. 
See!  the  tumultuous  city  is  alarm'd, 
.\s  if  another  Hannibal  were  arm'd  : 
Tile  lusty  youth  are  cull'ii  to  fill  the  bands, 
And    each   tall    grove   falls   by   the   shipwright'^ 

hands; 
Fler^ts  are  equippM,  the  field  with  armies  spread. 
And  all  demand  devoted  C;esar's  head. 
If  thus,  while  Fortune  yields  us  her  applause. 
While  the  gods  call  us  on  and  own  our  cause, 
If  thus  returning  conquerors  they  treat. 
How  had  they  i  s'd  us  Hying  from  defe:it ; 
11  Iiekle  chance  of  war  had  prov'd  unkind. 
And  the  fierce  Gauls  pursued  us  from  behind! 
Rut  let  their  boasted  hero  leave  bis  home, 
Let  him,  dissolv'd  with  lazy  leisure,  come, 
"With  every  noisy  talking  tongue  in  Rome: 
Let  loud  IMarcellus  troops  of  gown-men  lu'ad. 
And  their  great  Cato  peaceful  burghers  lead. 
Sliall  his  base  followers,  a  venal  train. 
For  ages,  bid  their  idol  Pompey  reign? 
Shall  his  ambition  still  be  thought  no  crime. 
His  breach  of  laws,  and  triunijih  ere  the  time? 
.Still  shall  he  gather  honours  an-l  command, 
And  grasp  all  rule  in  his  r:i])ar-ious  hand? 
What  need  I  name  the  violated  laws, 
And  famine  m.ade  the  sen'aut  of  his  cause? 
Who  knows  not,  how  the  trembling  judge  beheld 
The  peaceful  court  with  armed  legions  till'd; 
When  the  bold  soldier,  justice  to  defy. 
In  the  mid  forimi  rear'd  his  ensigns  high; 
When  glittering  swords  the  pale  assembly  scar'd, 
\\'hen  all  for  deatli  and  slau'ilder  stood  pre|iar'd. 
And  Pompey's  arms  were  guilty  Milo's  guard? 
And  now,  disdaining  peace  and  needful  ease, 
Notliing  but  rule  and  government  can  please. 
Aspiring  still,  as  ever,  to  be  great. 
He  robs  his  age  of  rest,  to  vex  the  state: 
On  war  intent,  to  that  he  bends  his  cares, 
And  for  the  field  of  battle  now  prepares. 
He  copies  fiom  his  master  Sylla  well. 
And  would  the  dire  example  far  excel. 
Hyreanian  tigers  fierceness  thus  retain. 
Whom  in  the  woods  their  horrid  mothers  train. 
To  chase  the  herds,  and  surfeit  on  the  slain. 
Such,  Pompey,  still  has  been  thy  greedy  thirst, 
In  early  love  of  imjiious  slaughter  nurst; 
."^ince  first  thy  infant  cruelty  essay'd 
To  lick  the  curst  dictator's  reeking  blade. 
None  ever  give  the  salvage  nature  o'er,         [gore. 
Whose  javvs  have  once  been  drench'd  in  floods  of 

"  Rut  whither  would  a  power  so  wide  extend? 
Where  will  thy  long  am!)itiou  find  an  end? 
Remember  him  who  tau:ht  thee  to  be  great; 
Let  him  who  chose  to  quit  the  sovereign  seat, 
Let  thy  own  Sylla  warn  tliee  to  retreat. 
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^   Perhaps,  for  that  too  boldly  I  withstand, 

Nor  yield  my  oouqueriiiij  i-nglcs  on  coiiimaud; 
Since  the  Cil  cian  pirate  strikes  his  sail. 
Since  o'er  the  Pontic  king  thy  arms  .irevail; 
Since  tlic  poor  prince,  a  weary  life  o'erpast. 
By  thee  and  poison  is  snbdued  at  last ; 
Perhaps,  one  lateit  province  yet  remains, 
And  vanqn  sh'd  C:csar  must  receive  thy  chains. 
But  thou  :h  my  labours  lose  their  just  reward, 
Yet  let  the  senate  t!icse  my  friends  regard ; 
Wliate'er  my  lot,  my  brave  victorious  hands 
Deserve  to  triumph,  whosoe'er  commands. 
Where  shall  my  weary  veteran  rest?  Oh  where 
Shall  virtue  worn  with  years  and  arms  repair? 
MHiat  town  is  for  his  late  rrpo  e  as  ign'd? 
Where  are  the  promis'd  lands  he  hop'd  to  find. 
Fields  for  his  plough,  a  coinitry  village  seat, 
S  inie  little  comfortable  safe  retreat; 
Where  failing  age  at  length  from  toil  may  cease, 
And  waste  the  poor  remains  of  life  with  peace? 
Bn*  march!  your  long-victo  ious  ensigns  rear, 
J/t  va  our  in  its  own  just  cause  appear. 
When  for  redress  entreating  armies  call, 
Tl.ev  who  deny  just  things,  permit  them  all. 
The  ri^nte'ius  gods  shall  surely  own  the  cause, 
Wliicli  seeks  not  spoil,  nor  empire,  but  the  laws. 
P^'.ul  lords  and  tyrants  to  depose  we  come, 
And  save  fiojn  slavery  submissive  Rome." 

He  said;  a  doubtful  sullen  murmuring  sound 
Pan  tlir.ugli  the  uinesoiving  vulgar  round; 
The  seeds  of  piety  their  rage  restrain'd, 
And  somewhat  of  their  country's  love  remain'd; 
These  the  rude  passions  of  their  soul  withstood, 
Elate  to  conoucst,  and  inm-'d  to  blood: 
I>nt  soon  the  momentary  virtue  fail'd. 
And  war  and  dread  of  Cajsar's  frown  prevail'd. 
Straight  I.elius  from  amidst  tjie  rest  stood  forth. 
An  old  centurion  of  distinguish'd  worth ; 
The  oaken  wreath  his  hardy  temples  wore, 
Mark  of  a  citizen  preserv'd  he  bore. 

"  If  against  thee"  (he  cry'd)  "  1  may  exclaim. 
Thou  greatest  leader  of  the  Roman  name; 
If  truth  for  injur'd  honour  may  be  holil, 
What    lingering  patience    does    thy  arms    with- 
hold? 
Canst  thou  distrust  our  faith  so  often  try'd. 
In  thy  long  wars  not  shrinking  from  thy  side  ? 
While  in  my  veins  this  vital  tornnt  flows, 
This  heaving  breath  within  my  bosom  blows; 
While  yet  these  arms  suflicient  vigour  yield 
To  dart  the  javelin,  and  to  lift  the  shield; 
Wliilp  these  remain,  my  general,  wilt  thou  own 
The  vile  dominion  of  the  lazy  gown? 
Wilt  thou  the  lordly  senate  choose  to  bear. 
Rather  than  conquer  in  a  civil  war? 
With  thee  the  Scythian  wilds  we'll  wander  o'er, 
With  thee  the  burning  Libyan  sands  explore, 
And  ti-  ad  the  Syrt's  inhospitable  shore. 
Behold!  this  hand,  to  nobler  labours  train'd, 
For  thee  the  servile  oar  has  not  disdain'd, 
For  thee  the  swelling  seas  were  taught  to  plough, 
Through  the  Rhine's  whirling  stream  to  force  thy 

prow. 
That  all  the  vanquish'd  world  to  thee  might  bow. 
Kach  facu'ty,  each  power,  thy  will  obey," 
And  inclination  ever  leads  the  way. 
No  friend,  no  fellow-citizen  I  know. 
Whom  Cifisar's  trumpet  once  proclaims  a  foe. 
By  the  !<mg  labours  of  thy  sword,  I  swear. 
By  all  thy  fame  acquir'd  in  ten  years'  war, 


By  thy  past  triumphs,  and  by  those  to  come, 
(N'o  matter  where  the  vanquish'd  be,  nor  whom) 
Bid  me  to  strike  my  dearest  brother  dead. 
To  bring  my  aged  father's  hoary  head, 
Or  stab  the  pregnant  partner  of  my  bed ; 
Though  Nature  plead,  and  stop  my  trembling  hand, 
I  swear  to  execute  thy  dread  command. 
Dost  thou  delight  to  spoil  the  wealthy  gods. 
And  scatter  flames  through  all  their  proud  abodes? 
See  through  thy  camp  our  ready  torches  burn, 
Moueta  soon  her  sinking  fane  shall  mimrn. 
Wilt  thou  yon  haughty  factions  senate  brave, 
And  awe  the  Tuscan  river's  yellow  wave? 
On  Tiber's  bank  thy  ensigns  shall  be  plae'd. 
And  thy  bold  soldier  lay  Hesperia  waste. 
Dost  thou  devote  some  hostile  city's  walls  ? 
Beneath  our  thundering  rams  the  ruin  falls; 
She  falls,  e'en  though  thy  wrathful  sentence  doom 
The  world's  imperial  mistress,  mighty  Rcnnif." 

He  said;  the  ready  legions  vow  to  join 
Their  chief  belov'd,  in  every  bold  design; 
All  lift  their  wdl-approving  hands  on  high, 
Antl  rend  with  p-aK  of  loud  applause  the  sky. 
Such  is  the  sound  when  Thracian  Boreas  spreads 
His  weighty  wing  o'er  Ossa's  piney  heads: 
At  once  the  noisy  groves  are  all  inclin'd. 
And,  bending,  roar  beneath  the  sweeping  wind  ; 
At  oner:  tbeir  rattling  branches  all  th<-y  rear. 
And  drive  the  leafy  clamour  threugh  the  air. 

Cresar  with  joj-  the  ready  bands  beheld, 
Urg'd  on  by  fate,  ami  eager  for  the  field ; 
Swift  orders  straight  the  seatter'd  warriors  call. 
From  every  part  of  wide-extended  GanI; 
And,  lest  his  fortune  languish  by  delay, 
To  Rome  the  moving  ensigns  speed  their  way. 

Some,  at  the  bidding  of  the  chief,  forsake 
Their  fix'd  encampment  near  the  Leman  lake: 
Some  from  Vogesus"  lofty  rocks  withdraw, 
Plae'd  on  those  heights  the  Lingones  to  awej 
The  Lingones  still  frequent  in  alarms. 
And  rich  in  many-colour'd  painted  arms. 
Others  from  Isara's  low  torrent  came. 
Who  win<rmg  keeps  through   many  a  mead    his 

name; 
But  seeks  the  sea  with  waters  not  his  owu, 
Lost  and  conftjunded  in  the  nobler  Rhone. 
Their  garrison  the  Ruthen  city  send. 
Whose  youths  long  locks  in  yellow  rings  depend. 
No  more  the  Varus  and  the  Atax  feel 
The  lordly  burthen  of  the  Latian  keel. 
.■\lcides'  fane  the  troops  commanded  leave. 
Where  winiling  rocks  the  peaceful  flood  receive; 
Nor  Corns  there,  nor  Zephyrus  resort. 
Nor  roll  rude  surges  in  the  sacred  port; 
Circius'  loud  blast  alone  is  heard  to  roar. 
And  vex  the  safety  of  Mona-chus'  shore. 
The  legions  move  from  Gallia's  farthest  sido, 
Wash'd  by  the  restless  ocean's  various  tide; 
Now  o'er  the  land  flows  in  the  pouring  main, 
Now  rears  the  land  its  rising  head  again. 
And  seas  and  earth  alternate  rule  maintain.  ■ 
If  driven  by  winds  from  the  far  distant  pole, 
This  way  and  that,  the  floods  revolving  roll; 
t)r  if,  eomi»ell'd  i>y  Cynthia's  silver  beam, 
Obedient  Tethys  heavci  the  swelling  streamj 
Or  if,  by  heat  attracted  to  the  sky, 
t>l<l  ocean  lifts  his  heavy  waves  on  high. 
And  briny  deeps  the  wasting  Sun  supidy; 
What  cause  so'er  the  wondroiis  motion  guide, 
And  press  the  ebb,  or  raise  the  flowing  tide; 
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Tie  that  your  task,  ye  sages,  to  explore. 

Who  search  the  secret  .spriii:;s  of  Nature's  power: 

To  me,  fur  so  the  wiser  ^oJs  ordain, 

Untrae'd  the  mystery  shall  still  remain. 

FroiM  fair  NtfUKjssus  Qioves  a  warlike  band, 

From  Atur's  hanks,  and  the  Tarbellian  strand, 

Where,  winding  round,  the  coast  pursues  its  way, 

And  folds  tiie  sou  within  a  gentle  bay. 

The  Saiitones  are  now  with  Joy  releas'd 

From  hostile  inmates,  and  their  Roman  guest; 

Now  t!ie  Bituriges  forget  their  fears, 

And  Suessons  nimble  with  unwieldy  spears; 

Exult  the  Leuci,  and  the  Remi  now, 

Expert  in  javelins,  and  th-^-  bending  bow. 

The  Belg;e  taught  on  eover'd  wains  to  ride, 

The  Sequani  the  wheeling  horse  to  guide; 

The  bold  Avemi  who  from  Ilium  come. 

And  boast  an  ancient  brotherhood  with  Rome; 

The  Ncrvi,  oft  rebelling,  oft  subdued. 

Whose  hands  in  Gotta's  slaughter  were  imbrued; 

Vangiones,  like  loose  Sarmatians  drest, 

Who  with  rough  hides  their  brawn}-  thighs  invest: 

Batavians  fierce,  whom  brazen  trumps  delight, 

And  with  hoarse  rattlings  animate  to  fight; 

The  nations  where  the  Cinga's  waters  flow, 

And  Pyrena-an  mountains  stand  in  snow; 

Those  where  slow  Arar  meets  the  rapid  Rhone, 

And  with  his  stronger  stream  is  hurried  down; 

Those  o'er  the  mountain's  lofty  summit  spread. 

Where  high  Ocbenna  lifts  her  hoary  head; 

AVith  these  the  Trevir,  and  Ligurian  shorn, 

Wriose  brow  no  more  long  falling  locks  adorn; 

TlioMgh  chief  amongst  the  Gauls  he  wont  to  deck, 

With  ringlets  comely  spread,  his  graceful  neck: 

And  you,  where  Hesus'  horrid  altar  stands. 

Where  iiire  Teutates  human  blood  demands; 

Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  (<bey'd, 

And  vies  in  slaughter  with  the  Scythian  maid: 

All  see  with  joy  the  war's  departing  rage, 

Seek  distant  lands,  and  other  foes  engage. 

You  ttjo,  ye  bards!  whom  sacred  raptures  fire. 

To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre; 

Who  consecrate,  in  your  iuamortal  strain, 

Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  task  renew, 

And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue. 

The  Dmids  now,  while  arms  are  heard  no  more, 

Old  mysteries  and  barbarous  rites  restore: 

A  tribe  who  sin;;ular  religion  love, 

And  haunt  the  lonely  coverts  of  the  grove. 

To  these,  and  these  of  all  mankind  alone, 

The  gods  ar-^  sure  reveal'd,  or  sure  unknown. 

If  dying  mortals  doom  they  sing  aright, 

No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night: 

No  parting  souls  to  grisly  Pluto  go, 

Nor  seek  the  dreary  silent  shades  below : 

But  forth  they  Hy  immortal  in  their  kind. 

And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  thcj'  Iind. 

Tluis  life  for  ever  runs  its  endless  race. 

And  like  a  line,  death  but  divides  the  space, 

A  stop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  last, 

A  point  between  the  future  and  the  past. 

Tin-ice  hapjjy  they  beneath  their  northern  skies, 

AV'ho  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise; 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel. 

But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel; 

Prov((ke  approaching  fate,  and  bravelj'  scorn 

To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

You  too  tow'rds  Rome  advance,  ye  warlike  band, 

That  wont  tha  shaggy  Cauci  to  withstand; 


Whom  once  a  better  order  did  assign. 
To  guard  the  passes  of  the  German  Rhine; 
Now  from  the  feneeU^ss  banks  you  march  away, 
An<I  leave  the  world  the  fierce  barbarian's  prey. 
W'hile  thus  the  numerous  troops,   from  e\ury 
part, 
Assembling,  raise  their  daring  leader's  heart; 
O'er  Italy  he  takes  his  warlike  way,  [(jhey, 

The    iifighbouring   towns   his  summon'^   straight 
And  on  their  walls  liis  ensigns  high  display. 
Meanwhile  the  busy  messenger  of  ill, 
Officious  Fame,  supplies  new  terrour  still: 
A  thousand  slaughters,  and  ten  thuusaud  fears, 
She  whispers  in  the  tremhl.ug  vulgar's  ears. 
Now  couK  s  a  frighted  messenger,  to  tell 
Of  ruins  which  the  country  round  befell; 
The  foe  to  fair  Mevunia's  walls  is  past. 
And  la^'s  Clittmmus"  finltful  pastures  waste; 
Where  Nar's  white  waves  with  Tibjr  mingling  fall. 
Range  the  rough  German  and  the  rapid  Gaul. 
But  when  himself,  when  Ccesar  tliey  would  paint. 
The  stronger  image  makes  description  f:unt; 
No  tongue  can  speak  with  what  amazing  dread 
Wild  thought  presents  him  at  his  army's  head; 
Unlike  the  man  familiar  to  their  eyes, 
Horrid  beseems,  and  of  gigantic  size: 
Unnumbcr'd  eagles  rise  amidst  his  train. 
And  millions  seem  to  hide  the  crowded  plain. 
Around  him  ail  the  various  nations  juln, 
Between  the  snowy  Alps  and  distant  Rhine. 
He  draws  the  fierce  barbarians  from  their  home, 
With  rag.'  surpassin>r  theirs  he  seems  to  come, 
And  urge  them  on  to  spoil  devoted  Rome. 
Tiuis  fear  does  half  the  work  of  lying  fame. 
And  fo^vards  thus  their  own  misfortunes  frame; 
By  tlicT  own  feigning  fancies  are  bctray'd, 
And  groan  beneath  those  ills  themselves  have  mad,-. 
Nor  th:  se  alarms  the  crowd  alone  inf  st, 
But  run  nlike  through  every  beating  breast; 
Witn  equal  drcati  the  grave  Patricians  shook, 
Their  scats  abaiid  ai'd,  and  the  court  forsook. 
The  scattering  fathers  quit  the  jniblic  care. 
And  bid  the  consuls  fur  the  vrar  prepare. 
Rcsolv'd  on  flight,  yet  still  unknowing  where 
To  fly  from  'lan^^er,  or  for  aid  repair. 
Hasty  and  headlong  ditiering  paths  they  tread. 
As  blind  impulse  and  wild  distraction  lead; 
The  crowd,  a  huvrj'ing,  artless  train,  succeed. 
Who  that  the  lamentable  sight  bdield, 
The  wretched  fugitives  that  hid  the  field,       [haste 
Would  not  have  thought  the  flames,  with  rapi4 
Destroying  wide,  had  laid  their  city  waste; 
Or  groaning  Earth  had  shook  beneath  their  feet. 
While  threatening  fabrics  nodded  o'er  the  stvecc. 
By  such  unthinking  rashness  were  they  led; 
Such  was  the  madness  which  their  fears  had  bred. 
As  if,  of  I  very  other  hope  bereft, 
To  tly  from  Home  urre  all  the  safety  left. 
So  wlitrn  the  stormy  South  is  heard  to  roar,. 
And  rolls  huge  billows  from  the  Libyan  shore; 
When  rending  sails  flit  with  tiie  driving  bla-t, 
And  with  a  crash  down  comes  the  lorty  mast; 
Some  coward  master  leaps  from  ofFtlie  deck. 
And,  hasty  to  despair,  prevents  the  wreck; 
And  thou::b  the  bark  unbroken  hold  her  way. 
His  trembiins:  crew  all  plunge  into  the  sea. 
From  doubtful  thus  they  run  to  certain  harms, 
And  tlying  from  the  city  rush  to  arms. 
Then  sons  foisook  their  sires  unnerv'd  and  old, 
Nor  weeping  wives  their  hushandi*  could  withhold  i 
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Each  left  his  cuardian  I,aros  unadur'c], 

Npr  with  oiif  partin;^  prayer  their  aid  implor'd: 

Kone  stopp'd,  or  sii^hiiii;  turn'd  fur  one  last  view, 

Or  bid  the  city  of  his  birth  adieu. 

The  headlong  crowd  regardless  urj;e  their  way. 

Though  e'en  their  gods  and  country  ask  their  stay, 

And  pleading  nature  beg  them  to  delay. 

What  means,  ye  gods!    this  changing  in  your 
doom? 
Freely  you  grant,  but  quickly  you  resume. 
Vain  is  the  short-liv'd  so\ereigiily  you  lend; 
The  pile  you  raise  you  dcigji  not  to  defend. 
See  where,  forsaken  by  her  native  bands. 
All  desolate  the  once  great  city  stands! 
She  whom  her  swarming  citizins  made  proud, 
Where  once  the  vanqnish'd  nations  wont  to  crowd, 
AVithin  the  circuit  of  whose  ample  space 
Mankind  might  meet  at  once,  and  tind  a  place; 
A  wide  defenceless  desert  now  she  lies. 
And  yields  herself  the  victor's  easy  prize. 
The  camp  iiitrench'd  securest  slumbers  yields. 
Though  hostile  arms  beset  the  neighbouring  fields; 
Rude  banks  of  earth  the  hasty  soltlier  rears. 
And  in  the  turfy  wail  forgets  his  fears; 
While,  Rome,  thy  sons  all  tremble' from  afar. 
And  scatter  at  the  very  name  of  war; 
Nor  on  thy  towers  depend,  nor  rampart's  height. 
Nor  tnist  their  safety  with  thee  for  a  night. 

Yet  one  excuse  absolVd  the  panic  dreail; 
The  vulgar  justly  fear'd  when  Pompey  fle<l. 
And,  lest  sv/eet  hope  might  mitigate  their  woes, 
Ahd  expectation  better  times  disclose. 
On  every  breast  presaging  terrour  sate, 
And  threaten'd  plain  some  yet  more  dismal  fate. 
The  gods  declare  their  menaces  around. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  in  prodigies  abound  ; 
Then  stars,  unknown  before,  appear'd  to  burn, 
And  foreign  flames  about  the  pole  to  turn; 
Unusual  fires  by  night  were  seen  to  fly, 
And  dart  obliquely  through  the  gloomy  sky. 
Then  horrid  cornels  shook  their  fatal  hair. 
And  bade  proud  royalty  for  change  prepare: 
Now  dart  swift  lightnings  through  the  azure  clear, 
And  meteors  now  in  various  foruis'appear: 
Some  like  the  javelin  shoot  extended  long,  [hung. 
While  some  like  spreading  lamps   in  Heaven  are 
And  though  no  gathering  clouds  the  day  control. 
Through  skies  serene  portentous  thunders  roll; 
Fierce  blasting  bolts  from  northern  regions  come, 
And  aim  their  vengeance  at  imperial  Rome. 
The  stars,  that  twinkled  in  the  lonely  night. 
Now  lift  their  bolder  bead  in  day's  broad  light. 
The  Moon,  in  all  her  brother's  beams  array'<l, 
Was  blotted  by  the  Earth's  approaching  shade: 
The  Sun  himself,  in  his  meridian  race. 
In  sable  darkness  veii'd  his  brighter  face; 
The  trembling  world  beheld  his  fading  ray. 
And  mourn'd  d(-spairing  for  the  loss  of  d:iy. 
Such  was  he  seen,  when  b:ickward  to  the  east 
He  fled,  abhorring  dire  Tliye4es'  feast. 
Sicilian  .'Etna  then  was  heard  to  roar, 
While  Muleiber  let  loose  his  fiery  store; 
Nor  rose  the  flames,  but  with  a  downward  tide 
Tow'rds  Italy  their  burning  torrent  guide; 
Charybdis'  dogs  bowl  doleful  o'er  the  flood. 
And  all  her  whirling  waves  run  red  with  blood; 
1'be  vesta!  fire  upon  the  altar  dy'd, 
.And  o'er  the  sacrifice  the  flames  <livide; 
The  parting  points  with  double  streams  ascend, 
1'u  show  the  Latian  festivals  must  end: 


Such  from  the  Theban  brethren's  pile  arose, 
Signal  of  impious  and  immortal  foes. 
With  openings  fast  the  gaping  earth  gave  way, 
And  in  her  inmost  womb  reeeiv'<l  the  day. 
The  swelling  seas  o'er  Itifty  mountains  flow, 
And  nodding  .Alp's  shook  ofi"  their  ancient  snow. 
Then  wept  the  demigods  of  mortal  birth. 
And  sweating  tares  trembled  on  the  hearth. 
In  temples  then,  recording  stories  tell, 
Untouch'd  the  sacred  gifts  and  garlands  fell. 
Then  birds  obscene,  with  inansriii;ious  flight, 
And  screamings  dire,  propban'd  the  hallow'd  light. 
The  salvage  kind  forsook  the  desert  wood. 
And  in  the  streets  disclos'd  their  horrid  brood. 
Then  speaking  beasts  with  human  sounds  were 

heard, 
.And  monstrous  births  the  teeming  mothers  scar'd. 
Among  the  crowd,  religious  fears  disperse 
The  saws  of  Sybils,  and  foreboding  verse. 
Bellona's  priests,  a  barbarous  frantic  train, 
Whose  mangled  arms  a  thousand  wounds  distain. 
Toss  their  wild  locks,  and,  with  a  dismal  yell. 
The  ivrathful  gods  and  coming  woes  foretel. 
Lamenting  ghosts  amidst  their  ashes  mourn. 
And  groaniugs  echo  from  the  marble  urn. 
The  rattling  clank  of  arms  is  heard  around. 
And  voices  loud  in  lonely  woo<!s  resound. 
Grim  spectres  every  where  afl'right  the  eye. 
Approaching  glare,  and  pass  with  horrour  by, 
A  fury  fierce  about  the  city  walks. 
Hell-born,  and  horrible  of  size,  she  stalks: 
.A  flaming  pine  she  brandishes  in  air, 
.And  hissing  loud  up-rise  her  snaky  hair: 
Where'er  her  round  accurst  the  monster  takes. 
The  pale  inhabitant  his  house  forsakes. 
Such  to  Lycurgus  was  the  phantom  seen. 
Such  the  dire  visions  of  the  Theban  queen; 
Such,  at  his  cruel  stepmother's  command, 
Before  Alcides,  did  Megara  stand: 
With  dread,  till  then  unknown,  the  hero  shook. 
Though  he  had  dar'd  on  Hell's  gi'im  king  to  look. 
.Amidst  the  deepest  silence  of  the  night. 
Shrill-sounding  clarions  animate  the  fight; 
The  shouts  of  meeting  armies  seem  to  rise, 
.And  the  loud  battle  shakes  the  gloomy  skies. 
Dead  Sylla  in  the  .Martian  field  ascends. 
And  mischiefs  mighty  as  his  own  portends; 
Near  Anio's  stream  old  Marius  rears  his  head; 
The  hinds  beheld  his  grisly  fomi,  and  fled. 

The  state  thus  threaten'd,  by  old  custom  taught. 
For  counsel  to  the  Tuscan  prophets  sought: 
Of  these  the  chief  for  learning  fam'd,  and  age, 
Aruns  by  name,  a  venerable  sage. 
At  Luna  liv'd;  none  better  could  descry        [sky; 
What  bodes  the  liahtning's  journey  through  the 
Presaging  veins  and  fil>res  well  he  knew, 
.And  omens  read  aright,  from  every  w  ing  that  flew. 
First  he  commands  to  burn  the  monstrous  breed. 
Sprung  from  mix'd  species,  and  discordant  seed; 
Forbidden  and  aceurse<l  births,  which  come 
AV'here  Nature's  laws  ilesimi'd  a  barren  womb, 
Next,  the  remaining  trembling  tribes  he  calls. 
To  pass  with  solemn  rites  ;ibout  their  walls. 
In  holy  march  to  visit  all  around. 
And  with  lustrations  jiurge  the  utmost  bound. 
The  sovereign  priests  the  long  procession  lead, 
Inferior  orders  in  the  train  succeed, 
AiTay'd  all  duly  in  the  Gabine  weed. 
There  the  chaste  head  of  Vesta's  choir  appears, 
4  sacred  flUet  binds  her  revefend  hairs; 
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To  her, 

Phrygian  Minerva's  awfui  shrine  to  view. 
Next  the  Bftcen  in  order  pass  alone, 
Who  guard  the  fatal  Sybils'  secret  song; 
To  Almon's  stream  Cybele's  fi)rm  they  bear. 
And  wash  the  jroddess  each  returning  year. 
The  Titian  brotherhood,  the  Augurs'  band. 
Observing  flights  on  the  left  lucky  hand; 
The  seven  orlaiu'd  Jove's  holy  feast  to  deck; 
The  Salii  blithe,  with  bucklers  on  the  seek; 
All  marching:  in  their  order  just  appear: 
And  last  the  generous  Flamens  close  the  rear. 
While  these  through  ways  uncouth,  and  tiresome 

ground. 
Patient  perform  their  long  laborious  round, 
Aruns  collects  the  marks  of  Heaven's  dread  flame; 
lu  tarth  he  hides  them  with  religious  hand, 
Murmurs  a  prayer,  then  gives  the  place  a  name. 
And  bids  the  Cx'd  bidental  hallow'd  stand. 
Next  from  the  herd  a  chosen  male  is  sought. 
And  soon  before  the  ready  altar  brought. 
And  now  the  seer  the  sacriflce  began. 
The  pouring  wine  upon  the  victim  ran; 
The  mingled  meal  upon  his  brow  was  plac'd; 
The  crooked  knife  the  destin'd  line  had  trac'd; 
When  with  reluctant  rage  tb'  impatient  beast 
The  rites  unploasing  to  the  god  cjnfest. 
At  length  cumpell'd  his  stubborn  head  to  bow, 
Vanquish'd  he  yields  him  to  the  fatal  blow; 
The  gushing  veins  no  cheerful  crimson  pour. 
But  stain  with  poisonous  black  the  sacred  floor. 
The  pahr  [irophet  stood  with  horrour  struck ; 
Then  with  a  hasty  hand  the  entrails  took. 
And  sought  the  angry  gods  again;  but  there 
Prognostics  ^vurse,  and  sadder  signs,  appear; 
The  pallid  guts  with  spots  were  marbkdoer. 
With  thin  cold  serum  stain'd,  and  livid  gore; 
The  liver  wet  with  putrid  streams  he  spy'd. 
And  veins  that  tbreiiten'd  on  the  hostile  side: 
Part  of  the  heaving  luns.s  is  no  where  found. 
And  thinner  lilms  the  sever'd  entrails  bound; 
Xo  usual  motiim  stirs  tiie  panting  heart; 
The  cbihky  vessels  ouze  on  every  part; 
The  caul,  where  wrapt  the  close  intestines  lie. 
Betrays  its  dark  recesses  to  the  eye. 
One  prodigy  superior  threatened  still. 
The  never-failing  harbinger  of  ill: 
Lo!  by  the  fibrous  liver's  rising  head, 
A  second  rival  prominence  is  spread; 
All  sunk  and  poor  the  friendly  part  appears, 
And  a  pale,  sickly,  withering  visage  wears; 
While  lii^h  and  full  the  adverse  vessels  ride. 
And  drive,  impetuous,  on  their  purple  tide. 
Amaz'd,  the  sage  foresaw  iW  impending  fate; 
"  Ye  gods!"  (he  ciy'd;  "  furbid  me  to  relate 
What  woes  on  this  devoted  people  wait. 
J^or  dost  thou,  Jove,  in  these  our  rites  partake. 
Nor  smile  propitious  on  the  prayer  we  make; 
The  dreadful  Stj-gian  gods  this  victim  claim, 
And  to  our  sacriflce  the  Furies  came. 
The  ills  we  fear  command  us  to  be  dumb; 
Yet  somewhat   worse  than  what  we  fear    shall 

cume. 
But  may  the  gods  be  gracious  from  on  high, 
.Some  bett<r  prosperous  event  supply. 
Fibres  may  err,  and  augury  may  lie; 
Arts  may  he  false,  by  which  our  sires  divin'd, 
AiuhTages  taught  tluni,  to  abuse  mankind." 
Thus  darkly  he  the  prophecy  exprest, 
And  riddling  sung  the  double-dealing  piiest. 


P.ut  Figulus  exclaims  (to  'c!enc«  bred. 
Anil  in  the  goils  mysterious  stcrets  read; 
\^'hom  nor  .•Egj'ptiau  Memphis'  sons  exceli'd, 
Xor  with  more  skill  the  rollmg  orbs  beheld: 
Well  could  he  judge  the  labours  of  the  sphere, 
And  calculate  the  just  revolving  year) 
'■  The  stars"  (he  cries)  "  are  in  confusion  hurl'd. 
And  wandering  errour  (juite  misguides  the  world; 
Or,  if  the  jaws  of  Nature  yet  remain, 
.^(»mr  swift,  destruction  now  the  Fates  ordain. 
Shall  earth's  wiile-opening jaws  fir  ruin  call. 
Am'  sinking  cities  to  tiie  centre  fall  } 
Siiall  raging  drought  infest  the  sultry  sky? 
Shall  faithless  earth  the  promis'd  crop  deny  ? 
Shall  poisonous  vapours  o'er  the  waters  brood, 
.\nd  taint  the  limpid  spring  and  silver  flood .^ 
Ve  gods!  what  ruin  doi_s  yuur  wrath  prepare! 
Comes  it  from  Heaven,  from  earth,  from  seas,  or 
The  lives  of  many  to  a  period  haste,  [air? 

.tnl  thousands  shall  together  breathe  their  last. 
If  datum's  sullen  beams  were  lifted  high, 
Ar. '.  baneful  reigu'd  ascendant  o'er  the  sky, 
Then  moist  Aquarius  deluges  might  rain. 
And  earth  once  more  lie  sunk  beneath  the  main; 
Or  did  thy  glowing  beams,  O  Phiebus,  shine 
.Malignant  in  the  Lion's  scorching  sign. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  consuming  fires  might  roll. 
And  Heaven  h»-  seen  to  flame  from  pole  to  pole: 
Through  peaceful  nrbits  these  unangry  .glide, 
lint,  (Jod  of  Uattles!  i\ hat  dost  thou  provide? 
Willi  In  the  threatening  Scorpion  dost  preside? 
W'itti  ])oti  nt  wrath  aroimd  thy  influence  streams. 
And  the  whole  monster  kindles  at  thy  beams: 
Wliile  Jupiter's  more  gentle  rays  decline. 
And  Mercury  with  Venus  faintly  shine; 
Tiic  wandering  lights  are  darken'd  all  and  gone. 
And  Mars  now  lords  it  o'er  the  Heavens  a'one. 
Orion's  starry  talciiiou  blazing  wide, 
Refulgent  glitters  by  his  dn  adful  side. 
War  comes,  and  salvag.?  slaughter  must  abound, 
The  sword  of  i  io!ence  sliall  riglit  confound; 
Tlie  blackest  crime  fair  virtue's  name  shall  wear. 
And  impious  fury  rage  for  many  a  year. 
Y\t  ask  not  thou  an  end  of  arms,  O  Rome, 
Thy  ]>cace  must  with  a  lordly  master  come. 
Protract  destruction,  and  defer  thy  chain, 
The  sword  alone  prevents  tljc  tyrant's  reign, 
And  civil  wars  thy  libertj'  maintain." 

The  heartless  vulgar  to  the  sage  give  heed, 
Xew  rising  fears  his  words  foreboding  breed. 
When,  lo  I  more  dreadful  wonders  ctrike  their  eyes. 
Forth  through  the  streets  a  Roman  matron  flies, 
M.id  as  the  Tbracian  dames  that  bound  along, 
And  chant  Lyanis  in  their  frantic  song: 
Knthu-^iastic  hearings  swell'd  her  breast, 
.\nd  thus  iier  voice'the  Delpliic  god  contest: 

"Where  dost  thou  .-natch  me,  Psean!  wherefore 
bear 
Through  cloudy  heights  and  tracts  of  pathless  air? 
I  see  Pangean  mountains  white  with  snow, 
.-Emus  and  wide  Philippi's  fields  below. 
S.iy,  Phiebus,  wherefore  does  this  fury  rise? 
What  mean  these  spears  and  shields  before  mr 

eyes? 
I  see  the  Roman  battles  crowd  the  plain ! 
I  see  the  war,  but  seek  the  foe  in  vain. 
.Again  I  fly,  I  seek  the  rising  day. 
Where  Nile's  .^sgyptian  waters  take  their  way  t 
I  see,  I  knov.*  upon  the  .guilty  shore, 
I'he  hero's  headless  trunk  besmear'd  with  gor?; 
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Tlic  Syrts  and  Liliyan  sands  Iioneath  me  lie, 
Tliither  Kmathia's  scattor'd  relic!^  fly, 
"Now  o'er  the  cloudy  Alps  I  stretoh  my  flight, 
And  suar  abovu  Pyreiu-^s  aiiy  lieight: 
To  Ruiiif,  my  native  Rome,  1  turn  ag^ain, 
And  see  the  senate  reeking  with  the  slain. 
Again  tiio  moving  cliiets  their  arms  prepare; 
Aiiain  1  follow  through  th;.  world  the  war. 
Oil,  give  me,  Pho-'bus!  give  me  to  explore. 
Some  region  new,  some  undiscover'd  shore; 
I  saw  Philippi's  fatal  tields  before." 

She  said:  the  weary  ra-e  began  to  cease, 
And  left  the  fainting  prophete^^s  in  peace. 


BOOK  n. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Amidst  the  general  consternation  that  foreran  the 
civil  war,  the  poet  introduces  an  old  man  giving 
an  account  of  the  miseries  that  attended  oi. 
that  of  Marius  and  Sylla;  and  comparing  their 
present  circumstances  to  those  in  which  the 
commonweaUb  was  when  that  former  war  broke 
out.  Bmtus  consult?  with  Cato,  whether  it 
were  the  duty  of  a  private  man  to  concern 
himself  in  the  public  troubles;  to  which  Cato 
replies  in  the  affirmative:  then  follows  hi';  re- 
ceiving Marcia  again  from  the  tomb  of  Hor- 
tensius.  While  Pompey  goes  to  Capua,  C;t-sar 
makes  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy,  and  among  the  rest  of  Covfinium,  where 
Domitius,  the  governor  for  Pompey,  is  seized 
by  his  garrison,  and  delivered  to  Cfesar,  who 
pardons  and  dismisses  him. 

Pompey,  in  an  oration  to  his  army,  makes  a  trial 
of  their  disposition  to  a  general  battle;  but  not 
finding  it  to  answer  his  expectation,  he  sends 
his  son  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  allies;  then  marches  himself  to  Brnndusium, 
wliere  he  is  like  to  be  shut  up  by  Caesar,  and 
escapes  at  k;ngtb  with  much  difticuliy. 


Now  manifest  the  wrath  divine  appeared, 

And  Nature  thro*  the  world  the  war  dechivM; 

Teeming  with  monsters,  sacred  law  she  broke, 

And  dire  events  in  all  her  works  bespoke. 

Thou  Jove,  who  dust  in  Heaven  supremely  reign. 

Why  does  thy  providence  these  signs  ordain, 

And  give  us  prescience  to  increase  mir  pain  ? 

Doubly  we  bear  thy  dread-inflicting  doom, 

And  feel  our  miseries  before  they  come. 

Whether  the  great  creating  parent  Soul, 

When  first  from  chaos  rude  he  form'd  the  wliole, 

Dis^pos'd  futurity  with  certain  hand. 

And  bade  the  necessary  causes  stand; 

Itlade  one  decree  for  ever  to  remain, 

And  bound  himself  in  Fate's  etemai  chain; 

Or  whether  fickle  Tortune  leads  the  dance, 

Kothing  is  fix'd,  but  all  things  come  by  chance; 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  power. 

Unknown  and  sudden  be  thcdreadfnl  hour: 

Let  mortals  to  their  future  fate  be  blind. 

And  hope  relieve  the  miserable  mind. 

While  thus  the  wretched  citi/cns  behold 
"NVhat  certain  ills  the  faithful  gods  foretuld; 
Justice  suspends  her  course  in  mournful  Rome, 
And  all  tin  ntiisy  courts  at  once  are  dumb; 
Ko  iionours  shine  in  the  distinguish'd  weed, 
Nor  ruds  the  purple  miagiEtrat**  precede: 


A  dismal  silet^  cflcrow  spreads  around, 
No  groan  is  *»«vinl,  nor  one  complaining  sound. 
So  when  some  generous  youth  resigns  his  breath. 
And  parting  sinks  in  the  last  pangs  of  death; 
With  ghastly  eye-,  and  many  a  lift-up  hand. 
Around  his  bed  the  still  attendants  stand; 
No  tongue  as  yet  presumes  his  fate  to  tell. 
Nor  speaks  aloud  the  sob  mn  last  farewell; 
As  yet  the  mother  by  her  darling  lies, 
Nar  breaks  lamenting  into  frantic  cries; 
And  though  he  stiffens  in  her  f-md  embrace. 
His  eyes  are  set,  and  livid  pale  his  face; 
Horrour  awhile  prevents  the  swelling  tear, 
Nor  is  her  passion  grief,  as  yet,  but  fear; 
In  one  tix'd  pasture  motionU-ss  she  keeps, 
And  wonders  at  her  woe  before  she  wetps. 
The  matrons  sad,  their  rich  attire  lay  by, 
And  to  the  temples  madly  crowding  fly: 
Some  on  the  shrines  their  gushing  sorrows  pour, 
S.ime  dash  their  breasts  against  the  marble  floor, 
Some  on  the  sacred  thresholds  rend  their  hair, 
And  ho" ling  seek  the  gods  with  hurrid  prayer. 
Vor  Jove  received  the  wailing  ^uppliant^  all, 
In  various  fanes  on  various  powers  they  call. 
No  altar  then,  no  god  was  left  alone, 
Unvex'd  by  some  impatient  parent's  moan. 
Of  these,  one  wretch  her  grief,  above  the  rest. 
With  visage  torn,  and  mangled  arms  confest. 
*'Ve  mothers!  beat"  (">he  cry'd) "your bosoms  now, 
Now  tear  the  curling  honours  from  your  brow; 
The  present  hour  e'en  all  your  tears  demands, 
While  doubtful  fortune  yet  suspended  stands. 
When  one  shall  conquer,  tlun  forjoy  prepare. 
The  victor  c'lief,  at  least,  shall  end  the  war." 
Thus,  from  r  ncw'd  complaints  thiy  seek  relief. 
And  only  tind  fresh  causes  out  for  grief. 

The  men  too,  as  to  different  camps  they  go. 
Join  th'  ir  sad  voices  to  the  public  wue; 
impatient  to  the  gods  they  raise  then-  ciy. 
And  thus  expostulate  with  those  on  high: 

**  Oh  hapless  times!  oh  that  wc  had  been  born. 
When    Carthage    made    our  vanquished    country 

mouMi! 
Well  bad  we  tiien  been  numbcrM  with  the  slaiu 
On  Trebia's  banks,  or  Cannai's  fatal  plain. 
Nor  ask  we  peace,  ye  powers,  nor  soft  repose; 
Give  us  new  wars,  and  multitudes  of  foes; 
Let  every  potent  city  arm  for  flirht, 
And  all  the  neighbour  nations  round  unite; 
From  Median  Susa  let  the  Partisans  come. 
And  Massagetes beyond  iheir  l^ter  roam: 
Let    Elbe  and    Rhine's  unconquer'd  sprmgs   send 
The  yellow  Suevi  from  the  farthest  north:    [forUi 
Let  the  conspiring  world  in  anus  engage. 
And  save  us  only  from  domestic  i"age. 
Her.'^  let  the  hostile  Dacian  inroads  make. 
And  there  his  way  the  Gete  invader  take. 
Let  Ca'Sar  in  Iberia  tame  the  foe; 
Let  Pompey  break  the  deadly  eastern  bow, 
And  Rome  no  hand  imarm'd  for  battle  know. 
liut  if  Hcsperia  stand  condemn'd  by  fate. 
And  ruin  on  our  name  and  nation  wait; 
Now  dart  thy  thunder,  dread  Almighty  Sire, 
Let  all  thy  flaming  heavens  descend  in  fire; 
On  chiefs  and  parties  hurl  thy  bolts  alike,  [strike. 
And,   ere  tiieir  crimes  have  made  them  guilty, 
Is  it  a  cause  so  worthy  of  our  care, 
,  That  power  may  fall  to  this,  or  that  man*s  share? 
:  Do  we  for  this  the  gods  and  conscience  brave, 
:  That  one  may  rule,  and  make  tht;  rest  a  slave? 
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When  thus  e'en  liberty  we  scarce  should  buy, 
But  think  a  civil  war  a  pvice  too  high." 

Thus  groan  they  at  approaching  dire  events, 
And  thus  expiring  piety  laments. 
Meanwhile  the  hoary  sire  his  years  deplores. 
And  age  that  former  miseries  restores  : 
He  hates  his  weary  life  prulong'd  for  woe. 
Worse  days  to  see,  more  impious  rage  to  know. 
Thon  fetching  old  examples  from  afar, 
"  'T  was  thus"  (he  cries)  **fate  usher'd  in  the  war: 
Wlien  Cimbriaus  fierce,  and  Libya's  swartliy  lord, 
Had  fall'n  before  triumphant  Marius*  sword; 
Yet  to  Mmtumae's  marsh  the  victor  fled, 
And  hid  in  oozy  flags  hisexiPd  head. 
The  faithless  soil  the  hunted  chief  reiiev'd. 
And  sedgj'  waters  fortune's  pledge  receiv'd. 
Deep  in  a  dung-^on  pluug'd  at  length  he  lay, 
Where  gyves  and  rankling  fetters  eat  their  way, 
And  noisome  vapoure  on  his  vitals  prey. 
Ordaiu'd  at  ease  to  dine  in  wretched  Rome, 
He  suffer'd  then,  for  wickedness  to  come. 
In  vain  his  foes  had  arm'd  the  Cimbrian's  hand, 
Death  will  not  always  wait  upon  command; 
About  to  strike,  the  slave  with  horrour  shook, 
Tlie  useless  steel  his  loosening  gripe  forsook; 
Thick  flashing  flames  a  light  unusual  gave,. 
And  sudden  shone  around  the  gloomy  cave; 
Dreadful  the  gods  of  guilt  befure  him  stood, 
And  Marius  terrible  in  future  blood; 
When  thus  a  voice  began:  *  Rash  man  forbear, 
Nor  touch  that  head  which  fate  resolves  to  spare; 
Thousands  arc  doom'd  beneath  his  arm  to  bleed, 
And  Countless  deaths  before  his  own  decreed; 
Thy  wrath  and  purpose  to  destroy  is  vain: 
Would'st  thou  avenge  thee  for  thy  nation  slain? 
Preserve  this  man  ;  and  in  some  coming  day 
The  Cimbriau  slaugliter  well  he  shall  repay.* 
No  pitying  god,  no  power  to  mortals  good, 
Could  >ave  a  salvage  wretch  who  joy'd  in  blood: 
But  fate  reserv'd  him  to  perform  its  doom, 
And  be  the  minister  of  wrath  to  Rome. 
By  swelling  seas  too  favourably  tost. 
Safely  li»'  n-ach'd  Numidia's  hostile  coast; 
There,    driven   from  man,   to  wilds  he  took  his 

way; 
And  on  the  earth,  where  once  he  conquer'd,  lay; 
There  in  the  lone  unpeopled  desert  field. 
Proud  Carthage  in  her  ruins  he  beheld; 
Amidst  her  ashes  pleas'd  he  sat  him  down. 
And  joy'd  in  the  destruction  of  the  town. 
The  genius  of  the  place,  with  mutual  hate, 
Rear'd  its  sad  head,  and  smil'd  at  JNlarius'  fate; 
Each  with  delight  sm-vey'd  their  fallen  foe, 
And  e^ach  forgave  the  gods  that  laid  the  other  low. 
There  with  new  fury  was  his  soul  possest. 
And  Libyan  rage  collected  in  his  breast. 
Soon  as  returning  fortune  own'd  his  cause, 
'J'roops  of  revoltini;  bond-men  forth  he  draws; 
Cut-throats  and  slaves  resort  to  his  command, 
And  arms  were  given  to  eveiy  baser  hand. 
None  worthily  the  leader's  standard  bore, 
Unsiain'd  with  bloo<l  or  blackest  crimes  before: 
Villains  of  fame,  to  611  his  bands,  were  sought. 
And  to  his  camp  increase  of  crimes  they  brought. 
Who  c;m  relate  the  horrours  of  that  day, 
When  first  these  walls  became  the  victor's  prey! 
With  what  a  stride  devouring  Slaughter  past. 
And  swept  promiscuous  orders  in  her  haste! 
O'er  noble  and  plebeian  rang'd  the  sword  ; 
Nor  pity  or  remorse  one  pause  afford. 


The  sliding  streets  with  blood  were  clotted  o'er. 
And  sacred  temples  stood  in  pools  of  gore. 
The  ruthless  steel,  impatient  of  delay, 
Forbad  the  sire  to  linger  out  his  day: 
It  struck  the  bending  father  to  the  earth. 
And  cropt  the  wailing  infant  at  his  birth, 
(Can  innocents  the  rage  of  parties  know. 
And  they  who  ne'er  offended  find  a  foe?) 
A,;e  is  no  plea,  and  childhood  no  defence, 
To  kill  is  all  the  murderer's  pretence. 
Rage  stays  not  to  inquire  who  ought  to  die, 
Numbers  must  fall,  no  matter  which,  or  why; 
Each  in  his  hand  a  grisly  visage  bears. 
And  as  the  trophy  of  his  virtue  wears.        [streets. 
Who  wants  a    pri?e,    straight    rushes    thro*  the 
And  undistinguish'd  mows  the  first  he  meets; 
The  trembling  crowd  with  fear  officious  strive. 
And  those  who  kiss  the  tyrant's  hand  survive. 
Oh  could  you  fall  so  low,  degenerate  race ! 
And  purchase  safety  at  a  price  so  base? 
What  though  the  sword  was  master  of  your  doom. 
Though   Marius  could  have  given  you  j'cars  to 
Can  Romans  live  by  infamy  so  mean?  [come. 

But  soon  your  changing  fortune  shifts  the  scene; 
Short  is  your  date;  you  only  live  to  mourn 
Your  hopes  deceiv'd,  and  Sylla's  swift  return. 
The  vulgar  falls,  and  none  laments  his  fate. 
Sorrow  has  hardly  leisure  for  the  great. 
What  tears  could  B.'ebius'  hasty  death  deplore! 
A  thousand  hands  his  mangled  carcass  tore; 
His  scatter'd  entrails  round  the  streets  were  tost. 
And  in  a  moment  all  the  man  was  lost. 
Who  WP])t,  Antonius*  murder  to  behold, 
Whose  moving  tongue  the  mischief  oft  foretold  ? 
Spite  of  his  age  and  eloquence  he  bled; 
The  barbarous  soldier  s:iatch*d  his  hoary  head; 
Dropping  he  bore  it  to  his  joyfid  lord. 
And  while  he  feasted  plac'd  it  on  the  board. 
The  Crassi  both  by  Fimbria's  hand  were  slain^ 
And  bleeding  magistrates  the  pulpit  stain. 
Then  did  the  doom  of  that  neglecting  hand. 
Thy  fate,  O  holy  Scaevola,  command; 
In  vain  for  succour  to  the  gods  he  flies, 
The  priest  before  the  vestal  altar  dies  : 
A  feeble  stream  pour'd  forth  the  exhausted  sire. 
And  <ipar*d  to  quench  the  everliving  fire. 
The  "-eventh  returning  fasces  now  app:'ar. 
And  bring  stern  Marius'  latest  destin'd  year: 
Thus  the  long  toils  of  changing  life  o'erpast, 
Hoary  and  full  of  days  he  breath'd  his  last. 
While  Fortune  frown'd,  her  fiercest  wrath  he  bore, 
And  while  she  smil'd  enjuy'd  her  amplest  power: 
All  various  turns  of  good  and  bad  he  knew, 
And  prov'd  the  most  that  chance  or  fate  could  do. 
"What  heapsof  slain  the  CoUinegate  did  yield! 
What  bodies  stn  w'd  the  Sacriportan  field. 
When  empire  was  orilain'd  to  chanije  her  seat, 
Tcj  leave  her  Rome,  and  make  Prasneste  great ! 
When  the  proud  Samnites'  troops  the  state  defy'4. 
In  terms  beyond  their  Caudine  treaty's  pride. 
Nor  Sylla  with  Ics'^  cruelty  returns, 
With  equal  rage  the  fierce  avenger  burns: 
What  blood  the  feeble  city  yet  retain'd, 
With  too  severe  a  healing  hand  he  dram'd  : 
Too  deeply  was  the  searching  steel  employ'd, 
What  maladies  had  hurt,  the  leach  destroy'd. 
The  guilty  only  were  of  life  bereft: 
Alas  !  the  guilty  only  then  were  left. 
Dissembleflhate  and  rancour  rang'd  at  will 
All  as  they  pleas'd  took  liberty  to  kill; 
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Ami  while  rcvpn^rc  no  lonsrrr  fcarM  the  laws, 
Kach  private  nuiriler  was  the  public  oust^ 
The  leader  badt*  destroy :  and  at  the  word, 
Tlie  niastt^r  tVll  beneath  the  scnant*s  swurd. 
Brothers  on  brothers  were  for  gifts  bestowM, 
And  sons  contended  for  their  father's  blood. 
Nor  rtfup:e  some  to  caves  and  foivsts  fled; 
Some  to  the  lonely  mansions  of  the  dead; 
Some,  to  prevent  the  crut;l  victor,  die; 
These  strangled  hang  from  fatal  beams  on  high; 
While  those,  from  tops  of  lofty  turrets  thrown, 
Came  headlong  on  the  dashing  pavement  down. 
Sonic  for  their  funerals  the  wood  prepare. 
And  build  the  sacred  pile  u  ith  hasty  care: 
Then  bleeding  to  the  kindling  flames  they  press, 
And  RuDian  rites,  while  yet  they  may,  possess. 
Pale  hejids  of  Marian  chiefs  are  borne  on  high, 
And  heap'd  together  in  the  Forum  lie  ; 
There  join  the  meeting  slaughters  of  the  town. 
There  each  performing  villain*s  deeds  are  known. 
No  sight  like  this  the  Tliracian  stabies  knew, 
Anta'us*  Libyon  spoils  to  these  were  few: 
Nor  Greece  beheld  so  many  suitors  fall. 
To  grace  the  Pisan  tyrant's  horrid  hal'. 
At  length,  when  putrid  eore,  with  foul  disgrace, 
Hid  the  distingiiish'd  features  of  the  face, 
r>y  nisht  the  miserable  parents  came. 
And  bore  their  sons  to  some  forbidden  flame. 
AVei!  I  remember,  in  that  woeftil  reign, 
How  I  my  brother  sought  amongst  the  slain; 
Hopeful  by  st-  a'th  his  poor  remains  to  burn, 
And  ci'se  his  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn; 
His  visage  in  my  trembling  hand  I  bore, 
And  tnrn'd  pacific  Sylla's  trophies  o'er; 
Full  many  a  mang'ed  trunk  1  try'd,  to  see 
■\VI  ieh  caicass  with  the  head  would  best  agree. 
Why  should  my  grief  to  Catullus  return, 
And  tell  the  victim  ofTer'd  at  his  urn; 
"When,  struck  with  horrour,  the  relenting  shade 
Pehcld  his  wrongs  too  cnielly  repay'd? 
1  saw  where  Marius'  hapless  brother  stood, 
With  limbs  all  torn,  and  coverM  o'er  with  blood; 
A  thousand  gaping  wounds  increased  his  pain, 
AVhile  weary  life  a  passage  sought  in  vain; 
That  mercy  still  his  ruthless  foes  deny, 
Ard,  whom  they  mean  to  kill,  forbid  to  die. 
This  from  the  wrist  the  suppliant  hands  divides, 
That  hev^s  bis  arms  from  otf  his  naked  sides; 
One  crops  his  breathing:  nostrils,  one  Ids  ears, 
Wliile  from  the  roots  his  tongue  another  tears; 
Panting  awhile  upon  the  earth  it  lie", 
And  with  mute  motion  trembles  ere  it  dies: 
Last,  from  the  sacred  caverns  where  they  lay, 
The  bleeding  orbs  of  sight  are  rent  away. 
Can  late  posterity  l)eliove,  whene'er 
This  tale  of  Marius  and  his  foes  they  heal', 
They  could  intlict  so  mneh,  or  he  could  bear? 
Such  is  the  broken  carcass  seen  to  lie, 
Crush'd  by  some  tumbling  turret  from  on  high; 
Such  to  the  shore  the  shipwreck'd  corse  is  borne, 
Bv  rending  rocks  and  greedy  monsters  torn. 
Mistaken  ragrl  thus  mangling  to  disgrace, 
And  blot  the  lines  of  Marius'  hated  face  ! 
What  joy  can  Sylla  take,  unle':s  he  know 
And  mark  the  features  of  his  dying  foe? 
Foitune  beheid,  from  her  Prrenestine  fane, 
Her  helpless  worshippers  around  her  slain; 
One  hour  of  fate  was  ccmuion  to  tbera  all. 
And  like  one  man  she  saw  a  puople  lall. 


Then  dy'd  the  lu^ty  youth  In  manly  bloom, 
Hesperia's  flower,  and  hope  for  times  to  comej 
Their  blood,  Rome's  only  strength,    distains  the 
Onbin'd  th'  assembling  centuries  to  huld.      [fold. 
Numbers  have  oft  been  known,  on  sea  and  land. 
To  sink  of  uld  by  death's  destructive  hand; 
Battles  with  multitudes  have  strown  the  plain. 
And  many  perish  on  the  stormy  main: 
Earthcptakes  destroy,  malignant  vapours  blast, 
And  plagues  and  famines  lay  whole  nations  waste: 
But  justice,  sure,  was  never  seen,  till  now. 
To  massacre  her  thousands  at  a  blow. 
Satiety  ol'  death  the  victors  prove. 
And  slowly  through  th' encumbering  ruin  move: 
So  many  fall,  there  scarce  is  room  for  more. 
The  dying  nod  on  those  who  fell  before; 
Crowding  in  heaps  their  murderers  they  aid. 
And,  by  the  dead,  the  living  are  o'erlaid. 
Meanwhile  the  stern  dictator,  from  on  high. 
Beholds  the  slaughter  with  a  fearless  eye; 
Nor  sighs,  to  think  his  dread  commands  ordaia 
So  many  thousand  wretches  to  be  slain. 
.Amidst  the  Tiber's  waves  the  load  is  thro\yn. 
The  torrent  rolls  the  guilty  burthen  down; 
Till  rising  mounds  obstruct  his  watery  way. 
And  carcasses  the  gliding  vessels  stay. 
But  soon  another  stream  to  aiil  him  rose, 
Swift  o'er  tbe  fields  a  crimson  deluge  flows: 
The  Tuscan  river  swells  above  his  shores. 
And  floating  bodies  to  the  laud  restores: 
Stmggling  at  length  he  drives  bis  rushing  flood. 
And  dyes  the  Tyrrhene  ocean  round  witli  blood. 
Could  deeds  like  these  the  glorious  style  demand 
Of  prosperous,  and  saviour  of  tbe  land? 
Could  this  renown,  could  these  achievements  build 
A  tomb  for  Sylla  in  the  Martian  field? 
Again,  behold  the  circling  woes  return, 
Again  the  curse  of  civil  wars  we  mourn  ; 
Battles  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  shall  succeed, 
And  Rome  once  more  bj'  Roman  hands  shall  bleed. 
*^r  if,  for  hourly  thus  our  fears  pi"esage,       [rage, 
\Vitb  wrath  more  tierce  the  present  chiefs  shall 
Mankind  shall  some  unheard-of  plasrues  deplore, 
And  groan  for  miseries  unknown  before, 
Marius  an  end  of  exile  only  sought; 
Sylla  to  crush  a  hated  faction  fought; 
A  larger  recompense  these  leaders  claim, 
And  higher  is  their  vast  ambition's  aim: 
Could  these  be  satisfy'd  with  Sylla's  power; 
Nor,  all  he  had  possessing,  ask  for  more; 
Neither  had  force  and  impious  arms  employ'd, 
Or  fought  for  that  which  guiltless  each  enjoy'd," 

Thus  wept  lamenting  age  o'er  hapless  Rome, 
Remembering  evils  past,  and  dreading  those  to 
come. 

But  Brutus'  temper  fail'd  not  with  the  rest. 
Nor  with  the  common  weakness  was  opprest; 
Safe  and  in  peace  he  kept  his  manly  breast. 
'T  was  when  the  solemn  dead  of  night  came  on> 
When  bright  Calisto  with  her  shining  son 
Now  half  their  circle  round  the  pole  had  run; 
When  Brutus,  on  the  busy  times  intent, 
To  virtuous  Cato's  humble  dwelling  went: 
Waking  he  found  him,  careful  fur  the  state. 
Grieving  and  fearioir  for  his  country's  fate; 
For  Rome,  and  wretched  Rome,  alone  he  fear*d; 
Secure  within  himself,  and  for  the  worst  prepar'd* 

To  him  thus  Brutus  spoke:  *'  O  thou,  to  whom 
Forsaken  virtue  Uit.s,  as  to  her  home, 
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Diiv'u  out,  antl  br  an  impious  ase  opprest, 
She  finds  no  rooui  on  earth  but  Cato's  breast: 
There,  in  her  one  ^ood  man,  she  reiinis  secure, 
Fearless  of  vice,  or  fortune's  hostile  power. 
Then  teach  my  sou!,  to  Huuht  and  errour  prone, 
Ycach  nie  a  resolution  like  tiir  ott'n. 
Let  partial  favour,  hopes,  or  interest  guide. 
By  various  motives,  all  the  world  beside. 
To  Pompey's,  or  ambitious  C:rsar's  side; 
Thou,  C'ato,  art  my  leader.     Whether  peace 
And  calm  repose  amidst  these  storms  shall  please: 
Or  whether  war  thy  ardour  shall  engaj^e, 
To  gratify  the  madness  of  this  aire,  [raee. 

Herd  with  the  factious  chiefs,  and  nr?e  the  people's 
The  ruDiaM,  hankiiipl,  loose  adulterer. 
All  who  the  power  of  lans  and  justice  fear. 
From  guilt  learn  specious  reasons  for  the  war. 
By  starving  want  and  wickedness  prepar'd, 
Wisely  they  arm  for  safety  and  reward. 
}iut,  oh!  what  cause,  what  reason,  canst  thou  find? 
Art  tliou  to  arms  for  love  of  arms  in<:lin'd? 
Hast  thou  the  manners  of  this  age  withstood. 
And  for  so  many  years  been  singly  good, 
To  be  repaid  witli  civil  \vars  and  blood? 
Let  those  to  vice  inur'd  for  arms  prepare, 
In  thee  't  will  be  impiety  to  dare ; 
Preserve  at  least,  ye  gods,  these  liands  from  war. 
Nor  do  thou  meanly  with  the  rabble  join. 
Nor  grace  their  cause  with  such  an  arm  as  thine. 
To  thee,  the  fortune  of  the  fatal  field 
Inclining,  unauspicious  fame  shall  yield; 
Each  to  thy  sword  should  press,  and  wish  to  be 
Imputed  as  thy  crime,  and  charg'd  on  thee. 
Happy  thou  wert,  if  with  retirement  blest, 
"Which  noise  and  faction  never  should  molest, 
VoT  break  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  breast; 
Where  harmony  and  order  ne'er  should  cease, 
But  e>ery  day  should  lake  its  turn  in  peace. 
So,  in  eternal  steady  motion,  roll 
The  radiant  spheres  around  the  starry  pole: 
fierce  liglitnings,  meteors,  and  the  winter's  storm, 
Earth  and  the  fai:e  of  lower  Heaven  deform, 
Wiiilst  all  by  Nature's  lau'S  is  calm  above; 
No  tenipest  rabies  in  the  court  of  Jove. 
Light  particles  and  idle  atoms  fly, 
Toss'd  by  the  winds,  and  scatter'd  round  the  sky; 
While  the  more  solid  parts  the  force  resist, 
And  fix'd  and  stable  on  the'centrcrest. 
(iesar  shall  hear  with  joy,  that  thou  art  jnin'd 
With  fighting  factions,  to  disturb  mankind: 
Though  sworn  his  foe,  he  shall  applaud  thy  choice, 
.And  think   his  wicked  war  approv'd  by  Cato's 

voice. 
See !  how  to  swell  their  mighty  leader's  state 
The  consuls  and  the  servile  senate  wait: 
£'(■»  Cato's  self  to  Pompey's  yoke  must  bow. 
And  all  mankind  are  slaves  hut  Ciesar  now. 
If  war,  however,  be  at  last  our  doom. 
If  we  must  arm  for  liberty  and  Rome: 
While  undecided  yet  their  fate  depends, 
.Caesar  and  Pomjiey  are  alike  ray  friends; 
Which  party  1  shall  choose,  is  yet  to  know. 
That  let  the  war  decide;  who  conquers  is  my  foe." 

Thus  spoke  the  youth.    When  Cato  thus  exprcst 
The  sacred  counsels  of  his  inmost  breast; 

'*  Brutus!  with  thee,  1  own  the  crime  is  great; 
With  thee,  this  imj)i(.us  civil  war  I  hate; 
But  virtue  blindly  follows,  led  by  fate. 
Answer  youi"sehcs,  ye  gods,  and  set  oie  fi'ee; 
K 1  am  guilty,  't  is  by  your  decree. 


If  yon  fair  lamps  above  should  lose  their  light, 

And  leave  the  wretched  world  in  endless  night; 

If  chaos  should  in  Heaven  and  Earth  prevail, 

And  universal  Nature's  frame  should  fail: 

What  stoic  would  not  the  misfortune  share, 

And  think  that  des.jlation  worth  his  care  > 

Princes  and  nations  whom  wide  seas  divide, 

Where  other  stars  far  distant  Heavens  do  guidq. 

Have  brought  their  ensigns  to  the  Roman  side. 

Forbid  it,  gods !  when  barbarous  Sc\  thians  come 

From  their  cold  north,  to  prop  declining  Rome, 

That  I  should  see  her  fall,  and  sit  secure  at  home. 

As  some  unhappy  sire  by  death  undone, 

Robb'd  of  his  a^xe's  joy,  his  onlj'  son, 

.attends  the  funeral  with  pious  care. 

To  ]>ay  his  last  paternal  ofiice  there; 

Takes  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  crowd  to  go, 

.^nd  be  himself  part  of  the  pompous  woe; 

Then  waits  till,  every  ceremony  past. 

His  owu  fjnd  hand  may  light  the  pile  at  last. 

So  fix'd,  so  faithful  to  thy  cause,  O  Home, 

With  such  a  constaru'y  and  love  1  come, 

Resolv'd  for  thee  and  liberty  to  mourn. 

And  never!  never-from  your  sides  be  torn; 

ResoU'd  to  follow  still  your  common  fate, 

And  on  your  very  names,  and  last  remains  to  wait. 

Thus  let  it  be,  since  thus  the  gods  ordain; 

Since  hecatombs  of  Romans  must  be  slain. 

Assist  the  sacrifice  with  every  hand, 

.\nd  give  them  all  the  slaughter  they  demand. 

Oh!  were  the  gods  contented  with  my  fall. 

If  Cato's  life  could  answer  for  you  all. 

Like  the  devoted  Decius  would  I  go. 

To  force  from  cither  side  the  mortal  blow. 

And  for  my  country's  sake,  wish  to  be  thought 

her  foe. 
To  me,  ye  Romans,  all  your  rage  confine. 
To  me,  ye  nations  from  the  barbarous  Rhine, 
Let  all  t!  e  wounds  this  war  shall  make  be  mine. 
Open  my  vit.al  streams,  and  let  them  run. 
Oh,  let  the  purple  sacrifice  atone 
For  all  the  ills  offeudiug  Rome  has  done. 
If  slavery  be  all  the  faction's  eiid. 
If  chains  the  prize  for  which  the  fools  contend, 
To  me  convert  the  war,  let  me  be  slain; 
Me,  only  me,  who  fondly  strive,  in  vaiii, 
Their  useless  laws  and  freedom  to  maintain; 
So  may  the  tyrant  safely  mount  his  throne. 
And  rule  his  slaves  in  peace,  when  I  am  gone. 
Howe'er,  since  free  as  yet  from  his  command. 
For  Pompey  and  the  commonwealth  we  stand. 
Nor  he,  if  fortune  shovdd  attend  his  arms. 
Is  proof  against  anjbition's  fatal  charms; 
But,  ura'd  with  greatness,  and  desire  of  sway. 
May  dare  to  make  the  vanquish'd  world  his  prey. 
Then,  lest  the  hopes  of  empire  swell  his  pride. 
Let  him  remember  I  was  on  his  side; 
Nor  think  he  conquer'il  for  himself  alone, 
To  make  the  harvest  of  the  war  his  o\v  n. 
Where  half  the  toil  was  ours."    So  spoke  the  sage. 
His  words  tile  listening  eager  youth  engage 
Too  much  to  love  of  arms,  and  heat  of  civil  rage. 

Now  'gan  the  Sua  to  lift  his  dawning  light. 
Before  him  fled  the  colder  shades  of  night; 
WTien  lo  !  the  sounding  doors  are  heard  to  turn. 
Chaste  Mart;a  comes  from  dead  Hortensius'  urn- 
Once  to  a  better  husband's  happier  beil. 
With  bridal  rites,  a  virgin  was  she  led: 
Wheu,  every  debt  of  love  and  duty  paid. 
And  thrice  a  parent  by  Lucina  made, 
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The  tecmipg  matron,  atlier  lord's  cuinmand, 

To  glad  Hortons-ius  gave  her  plighUd  haiulj 

With  a  fair  stock  his  bcirren  house  tu  grace; 

And  niingie  by  the  mother's  side  the  race. 

At  length  this  husband  in  his  ashes  laid, 

And  f\tTy  rite  of  due  religion  paid, 

Forth  tVum  his  monument  the  mournful  dame. 

With  beaten  breasts,  and  Ktoks  dtshcvell'd,  camcj 

Then  with  a  pale  dtjeeted  rueful  look, 

'I'hus  pleasing,  to  her  former  lord  she  spnke: 

"  While  nature  yet  with  vigour  fed  my  veins. 
And  made  me  equal  to  a  mother's  pains, 
To  thee  obedient,  I  thy  house  fursook. 
And  to  my  arms  anotlier  husband  took: 
My  powers  at  length  with  genial  labours  worn, 
Wtary  to  thee,  and  wasted,  I  return. 
At  length  a  barren  wedlock  let  me  prove. 
Give  me  the  name,  without  the  joys  of  love; 
No  more  to  be  abandoned,  let  me  come. 
That  Cato's  wife  may  live  upon  my  tomb. 
So  shall  my  truth  to  latest  times  be  read, 
And  none  shall  ask  if  guiltily  I  fled. 
Or  thy  command  estrang'd  me  from  thy  bed. 
Nor  ask  I  now  thy  happiness  to  share, 
I  seek  thy  days  of  toil,  thy  nights  of  care: 
Give  me,  with  thee,  tu  meet  my  country's  foe, 
Thy  weary  marches  and  thy  camps  to  know; 
Nor  let  posterity  with  shame  record, 
Cornelia  follow'd,  Martia  left  her  lord.'* 

She  said:    the  hero's  manly  heart  was  mov'd, 
And  the  chaste  matron's  virtuous  suit  approv'd. 
And  though  the  times  far  dilVering  thoughts  de- 
mand, 
Thouirh  war  dissents  from  Hymen's  holy  band; 
In  plain  unsolemn  wise  his  faith  he  plights. 
And  calls  the  gods  to  view  the  lont-ly  rites. 
No  garlands  gay  the  cheerful  portal  crown'd, 
Nor  woolly  fillets  wove  the  posts  around; 
No  genial  bed  with  rich  embroidery  grac'd. 
On  ivory  steps  in  lofty  state  was  plac'dj 
No  hymeneal  torch  preceding  shone. 
No  matron  put  the  towering  frontlet  on. 
Nor  bade  her  feet  the  sacred  threshold  shun. 
No  yellow  veil  was  loosely  thrown,  to  hide 
The  rising  blushes  of  the  trembling  bride; 
No  glittering  zone  her  flowing  garments  bound. 
Nor  sparkling  gems  her  neck  (.-ncompass'd  round; 
No  silken  scarf,  nor  decent  winding  lawn. 
Was  o'er  her  naked  arms  and  shoulders  drawn: 
But,  as  she  was,  in  funeral  attiie, 
With  all  the  sadness  sorrow  could  inspire, 
With  eyes  dejected,  with  a  joyless  face, 
She  met  her  husband's,  like  a  son's  embrace. 
No  Sabine  mirth  provokes  the  bridegroom's  cars. 
Nor  sprigh;Iy  wit  the  glad  a^.-embly  cheers. 
No  friends,    not   e'en  their  children,  grace    the 

f-ast, 
Brutus  attends,  their  only  nuptial  guest: 
He  stands  a  witness  of  the  silent  rite. 
And  seis  the  melancholy  pair  unite. 
Nor  he,  tlte  ehief,  his  sacred  visage  choerVl, 
Nor  smooth'd  his  malted  locks,  or  horrid  beard; 
Nor  deigns  his  \u  art  one  thought  of  joy  to  know, 
But  met  his  Martia  with  the  same  stern  brow. 
(For  when  he  saw  the  f:ital  factions  atm, 
The  coming  war,  and  Rome's  impending  harm; 
Regardless  quite  of  every  other  care. 
Unshorn  he  left  his  louse  neglected  hair; 
Kudc  hum;  tin-  )  oary  honours  of  his  head. 
And  a  fuul  growth  his  mouniful  cheeks  o'erspread. 


No  stings  of  private  bate  his  peace  infest^ 
Nor  partial  favour  grew  u])on  his  breast; 
But,  safe  from  prejudice,  he  kept  hi-;  mind 
Free,  and  at  leisure  to  lament  mankind.) 
Nor  could  his  former  love's  returning  fire. 
The  warmth  of  one  connubial  wish  inspire. 
But  strongly  he  withstood  the  just  desire. 
These  were  the  stricter  manners  of  the  man, 
And  this  the  stubborn  course  in  which  they  ran; 
The  golden  mean  unchanging  to  pursue, 
Constant  to  keep  the  purpos'd  end  in  view; 
Religiously  to  follow  Nature's  laws. 
And  die  with  pU-asure  in  his  countiy's  cause, 
To  think  he  was  not  for  himself  design'd. 
But  born  to  be  of  use  to  all  mankind. 
To  him  't  was  feasting,  hunger  to  repress; 
And  home-spun  garments  were  his  costly  dress: 
No  marble  pillars  rear'd  his  roof  on  high, 
'T  was  warm,  and  kept  him  from  tiie  winter  sky : 
He  sought  no  end  of  marriage,  but  increase. 
Nor  wish'd  a  pleasure,  but  his  countrj^-'s  peace: 
That  took  up  all  the  tendcrest  parts  of  life, 
His  country  was  his  children  and  liis  wife. 
From  justice'  righteous  lore  he  never  swen'd. 
But  rigidly  his  honesty  preserv'd. 
On  universal  good  his  thoughts  were  bent, 
Nor  knew  what  gain,  or  self-aflection  meant; 
And  while  his  benefits  the  public  share, 
Cato  was  always  last  in  Cato*s  care.  [led. 

Meantime,  the  trembling  troops,  by  Pompejr 
Hasty  to  Phrygian  Capua  were  fled. 
Resolving  here  to  fix  the  moving  war, 
He  calls  his  seatter'd  legions  from  afar; 
Here  he  decrees  the  daring  foe  to  wait. 
And  prove  at  once  the  great  event  of  fate; 
Where  Apennine's  delightful  shades  arise. 
And  lift  Hesperia  lofty  to  the  skies. 
Between  the  higher  and  inferior  sea. 
The  long-extended  mountain  takes  his  way; 
Pisa  and  Ancon  bound  his  sloping  sides, 
Wash'd  bj' the  Tyrrhene  and  Dalmatic  tides; 
Rich  in  the  treasure  of  his  wateiy  stores, 
A  thousand  living  springs  and  streams  he  pours. 
And  seeks  the  different  seas  bj'  diftcrent  shores. 
From  his  left  falls  Crustumium's  rapid  flood. 
And  swift  Metaurus  red  with  Punic  blood; 
There  jientle  Sajiis  with  Isaurus  joins, 
And  Sena  there  the  Senones  confines; 
Rough  Autidus  the  meeting  ocean  braves. 
And  lashes  on  the  lazy  Adria's  waves; 
Hence  vast  Eridanus  with  matchless  force. 
Prince  of  the  streams,  directs  his  regal  course; 
Proud  with  the  spoils  of  fields  and  woods  he  flows. 
And  drains  Hesperia's  rivers  as  he  goes. 
His  sacred  banks,  in  aneitnt  tab  s  renown'd, 
First  by  the  spreading  poplar's  shade  were  crown'd; 
When  the  Sun's  fiery  steeds  foi^sook  th'-ir  way. 
And  downward  drew  to  Earth  the  burning  day  : 
M'hen  eveiy  flood  and  ample  lake  was  dry, 
Thi'  Po  alone  his  channel  could  supp  y. 
Hither  rash  Phaeton  was  headlong  driven, 
And  in  these  watersq  ut-uchVl  the  flamis  of  Heaven. 
Nor  wealthy  Nile  a  fuller  stream  contains. 
Though  wide  he  spreads  o'er  Egypt's  flatter  plains; 
Nor  Ister  rolls  a  larger  torrent  down, 
Sought  he  the  sea  with  waters  all  his  own; 
Tut  nietting  floods  to  him  their  homage  pay, 
And  heave  the  blended  river  on  his  way.        [com* 
These  from  the  left;  while  from  the  right  thcrf 
I'he  Kutuba  and  Tiber  dear  to  Ronte; 
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Thence  slides  VuUumus'  swift-descending  flood. 
And  Samus  hid  beneath  his  misty  cloud; 
Thence  Lyns,  whom  the  Vestin  fountains  aid. 
Winds  to  the  sea  throuj^h  close  Marica's  shadej 
Thence  Siler  through  Salcmian  pastures  falls. 
And  shallow  Macia  creeps  by  Luna's  walls. 
Bordering  on  Gaul  the  loftiest  ridges  rise, 
And  the  low  Alps  from  cloudy  heights  despise; 
Thence  his  long  back  the  fruitful  mountain  bows, 
Beneath  the  Unibrian  and  the  Sabine  ptowsj 
The  race  primeval,  natives  all  of  old, 
His  woody  rocks  within  their  circuit  hold; 
Far  as  Ilesperia's  utmost  limits  pass, 
The  hiliy  father  runs  his  mighty  mass; 
Where  Juno  rears  her  high  Lucinian  fane, 
And  Scylla's  raging  dogs  molest  the  main. 
Once,  farther  ytt  ('t  is  said)  his  way  he  took, 
Till  through  his  side  the  seas  conspiring  broke  j 
And  still  we  see  on  fair  Sicilia's  sands, 
Where,  part  of  Apcnnine,  Pelorus  stands. 
But  Ccesar  for  destruction  eager  burns. 
Free  passages  and  bloodless  ways  he  scorns; 
In  fierce  conflicting  fields  his  arms  delight. 
He  joys  to  be  oppos'd,  to  prove  his  might. 
Resistless  through  the  widening  breach  to  go. 
To  burst  the  gate,  to  lay  the  bulwark  low, 
To  burn  the  villages,  to  waste  the  plains, 
And  massacre  the  poor  laborious  swains. 
Abhorring  law,  he  chooses  to  oft'end. 
And  blushes  to  be  thought  his  country's  friend. 
The  Latian  cities  now,  with  busy  care, 
As  various  they  inclin'd,  for  arms  prepare. 
Though  doom'd  before  the  war's  first  rage  to  yield. 
Trenches  they  dig,  and  ruin'd  walls  rebuild; 
Huge  stone  and  darts  their  lofty  towers  supply, 
And  guarded  bulwarks  menace  from  on  high. 
To  Pompcy's  part  the  proner  people  lean. 
Though  Cesar's  stronger  terrours  stand  between. 
So  when  the  blasts  of  sounding  Auster  blow, 
The  waves  obedient  to  his  empire  flow ; 
And  though  the  stormy  god  fierce  Eurus  frees. 
And  sends  him  rushing  cross  the  swelling  seas; 
Spite  of  his  furce,  the  billows  yet  retain 
Their    former   course,    and    that    way  roll   the 

main; 
The  lighter  clouds  with  Kurus  driving  sweep. 
While  Auster  still  commands  the  watery  deep. 
Still  fear  too  sure  o'er  vulgar  minds  prevails. 
And  faith  btfore  successful  fortune  fails. 
Etruria  vainly  trusts  in  Libo's  aid, 
And  Umbria  by  Thernnis  is  betray'd; 
Syila,  unmindful  of  his  father's  fame, 
Fled  at  the  dreadful  sound  of  Caesar's  name, 
Soon  as  the  horse  near  Auxlmon  appear. 
Retreating  Varus  OA\ns  his  abject  fear, 
And  with  a  coward's  haste  neglects  his  rear; 
On  flight  alone  intent,  without  delay. 
Through  rocks  and  devious  woodshe  wings  his  way, 
Th'  Ksculean  fortress  Lentulus  forsakes, 
A  swit\  pui^suit  the  speedy  victor  makes; 
All  arts  of  threats  and  promises  apply'd, 
He  wins  the  faithless  cohorts  to  his  side. 
The  leader  with  his  ensigns  fled  alone. 
To  Ca'sar  fell  the  soldier,  and  the  town. 
Thou,  Scipio,  too,  dost  for  retreat  prepare; 
Thou  Uav'st  Luceria,  trusted  to  thy  care; 
Tliutii;h  troops  well  try'd  attend  on  thy  command, 
(Tht  Roman  power  can  boast  no  braver  band) 
By  Wily  arts  of  old  from  Caesar  rent. 
Against  the  hardy  Parthians  were  they  sent; 


But  their  first  chief  the  legion  now  obeys. 
And  Pompey  thus  the  Gallic  loss  repays; 
Aid  to  his  f'je  too  freclv  he  afibrds, 
And  lends  his  hostile  father  Koman  swords. 

But  in  Curfinium  bold  Dumitius  lies, 
And  from  his  walls  th' advancing  power  defies; 
Secure  of  heart,  fur  all  events  prepared. 
He  iieads  the  troops  once  bloody  Milo's  guard. 
Soon  as  he  sees  the  cloudy  dust  arise, 
And  ghttering  arms  reflect  the  srmny  skies: 
"  Away,  companions  of  my  anns!'*  he  ery'd, 
"  And  haste  to  guard  the  river's  sedgy  side: 
Breakdown  the  bridge.     And  thou  that  dwcll'st 

btlow. 
Thou  watriy  god,  let  all  thy  fountains  go. 
And  rushing  bid  thy  foamy  torrent  flow; 
Swell  to  the  utmost  brink  thy  rapid  stream. 
Bear  down  the  planks,  and  everj'  floating  beam; 
Upon  thy  hanks  the  ling'ring  war  delay, 
Here  let  the  headlong  chief  be  taught  to  stay; 
'T  is  victory  to  stop  the  victor's  way." 

Heceas'd;  and,  shooting  swiftly 'cross  the  plaiii^ 
Drew  down  the  soldier  to  the  flood  in  vain. 
Fur  C«sar  early  from  the  neighbourincr  field. 
The  purpose  to  obstruct  his  march  beheld  : 
Kindling  to  wruth,  **  Oh  basest  fear!"  (he  cries) 
"  To  whom  nor  towers,  nor  sheltering  walls  suffice. 
Are  these  your  coward  stratagems  of  war? 
Hope  you  with  brooks  my  conquering  arms  to  bar? 
Though  Nile  and  Ister  should  my  way  control, 
Tiiough   swelling  Ganges  should  to   guard    you 

roll. 
What  streams,  what  floods  soe'er  athwart  me  fall. 
Who  pass'd  the  Rubicon  shall  pass  them  all. 
Haste  to  the  passage  then,  my  friends."     He  said; 
Swift  as  a  storm  the  nimble  horse  obey'd; 
Across  the  stream  their  deadly  darts  they  throw. 
And  from  their  station  drive  the  yielding  foe: 
The  victors  at  their  ease  the  ford  explore, 
And  pass  the  undefended  river  o'er. 
The  vauquish'd  to  Corfinium's  strength  retreat, 
Where  warlike  engines  round  the  ramparts  threat. 
Close  to  the  wall  the  creepin^^  vinea  lies. 
And  mighty  towers  in  dread  approaches  rise. 

But  see  the  stain  of  war!  the  soldier's  shame  ! 
And  vile  dishonour  of  the  Latian  name! 
The  faithless  garrison  betray  the  town, 
And  captive  drag  their  valiant  leader  down. 
The  noble  Roman,  fearless,  though  in  bands. 
Before  his  haughty  fellow-subject  stands. 
With  looks  erect,  and  with  a  daring  brow. 
Death  he  provokes,  and  courts  the  fatal  blow: 
But  C.Tsar's  arts  his  inmost  thoughts  descry. 
His  fear  of  pardon,  and  desire  to  die. 
"  From  me  thy  forfeit  life"  (he  said)  "  reeeiTe, 
And,  though  repining,  by  my  bounty  live; 
That  all,  by  thy  example  taught,  may  know. 
How  Cifsar's  mercy  treats  a  vanquish'd  foe: 
Still  arm  against  me,  keep  thy  hatred  still. 
And  if  thou  conquer'st,  use  thy  conquest,  kill. 
Returns  of  love,  or  favour,  seek  I  none; 
Nor  give  thy  life  to  bargain  for  my  own." 
So  saying,  on  the  instant  he  commands 
To  loose  the  galling  fetters  from  his  hands. 
Oh  fortune!  better  were  it,  he  had  dy'd. 
And  spar'd  the  Roman  shame,  and  Cssar^s  pridfi. 
Wliat  greater  grief  canon  a  Roman  seize, 
Tiian  to  be  furc'fi  to  live  on  terms  like  these! 
To  be  for'^iven,  ii'zhtmg  for  tlic  laws. 
And  need  a  pardon  iu  hU  counU'y's  cause! 


no 


6m,ggl,nc  n-.th  race,  undaunted  he  represt 
The  swelling  passions  in  his  labonrin- breast- 
Th^ismui-muring  to  himself:  "  Wilt  thou  to  Rome, 
Base  as  tbou  art,  and  seek  thv  lazy  home> 
To  war,  to  battle,  to  destruction  flv, 
And  haste,  as  it  becomes  thee  well," to  die- 
Provoke  the  worst  etlects  of  deadly  strife  ' 
And  rid  thee  of  this  Cxsar's  gift,  "this  life  " 

Meanwhile,  unknowing  of  the  eai)tiv'd  chief 
Pompey  prepares  to  march  to  his  relief  ' 

He  means  the  scatteiins  forces  to  unite,' 
Ami  with  increase  of  strensth  expect  the  fioht 
Kesolvin- with  the  following  sun  to  move  °    " 
First  he  decrees  the  soldier's  heart  to  pro've- 
Then  into  words  like  these,  rever'd,  he  broke 
The  silent  legions  listening  while  he  spoke-  ' 

"  Vc  brave  avengers  of  your  country's  WTon? 
^  ou  who  to  Rome  and  liberty  belong- 
Whose  breasts  our  fathers  viVtue  truly  wai-ms 
Whose  hands  the  senate's  sacred  order  arms-  ' 
AVith  cheerful  ardour  meet  the  eomln.'  light' 
And  pray  the  gods  to  smile  upon  the  ri^ht    ' 
Behold  the  mournful  view  Hesperia  yields 
Her  flaming  villages  and  wasted  fields  I       ' 
See  where  the  G.iuls  a  dreadful  delude 'flow 
And  scorn  the  boundaries  of  Alpine  "snow  ' 
Already  Ca.sar's  sword  is  stain'd  in  blood 
Be  that,  ye  gods,  to  us  an  omen  good  -      ' 
That  glory  still  be  his  peculiar  care,    ' 
l-ft  him  begin,  while  we  sustain  the'war. 
^  et  call  It  not  a  war  to  which  we  go  • 
AVe  seek  a  malefactor,  not  a  foe;        ' 
Rome's  awful  injur'd  majesty  demands 
The  punishment  of  traitors  At  our  hands 
It  this  be  war,  then  war  was  waj'd  of  old 
By  curst  Cetheans,  Catiline  thebold 
By  every  villain's  hand  who  durst  conspire 
In  murder,  robbery,  or  mi  lid-ht  tire 
<lh  wretched  rase!  thee.  Ca-sar,  fate  design'd 
lo  lank  amon-st  the  patrons  of  mankind; 
»\  lib  brave  Cainillus  to  enrol  thy  fame 
Ami  mix  thee  with  the  great  Wetelli's  nanie- 
M  hile  tothe  Cnna's  thv  (ieree  soul  inclines. 
And  with  the  slaughter-lovins-  Marii  ioins 
-Since  then  thy  crimes,  like  theirs,  for  iusrii-e  caJl 
Beneath  our  axe's  vemreance  shalt  thou  fall- 
Thee  rebel  Carlio's  sentence,  thee  the  fate 
Of  Lepidus  and  hold  Sertorius  wait. 
Believe  me  yet  (if  yet  1  am  believ'd), 
My  heart  is  at  the  task  unpleasinir  griev'd- 
1  mourn  to  think  that  Pompey's  hand  was  chose. 
His  Julia's  hostile  father  to  oppose 
And  mark  thee  down  amonu-st  the  Roman  foes. 
On  that,  return'd  in  s:ifetv  tVom  the  east 
I  his  province  victor  Cinssns  had  possrst- 
^ew  honours  to  his  name  thou  mi-lifst  a'flord 
A.1KI  die  like  Spariacus  beneath  his  snoid- 
Like  him  have  tall'n  a  victim  to  tlie  laws, 
n  he  same  th' avenger,  and  the  same  the  cause. 
J<ut  smee  the  gods  do  otherwise  rteeiec 
And  give  thee,  as  my  latest  palm,  to  r^e; 
Again  my  vems  contes..  the  t'-rvent  juice, 
^orhas  my  ti.nd  forgot  the  javelin's  use! 
And  fl.o.i  Shalt  I.  am.  that  those  who  humbly  know 
lo  l-eace  and  just  aulhorilv  to  bow 

*'ar'e  ^"''""'  '""""'>'''  '•»"»«  demands  their 
Resume  th.ir  ardour,  and  return  t ,  war. 
But  let  hn,    ,hink  niv  former  vi^ur  fled- 
liistrust  uot,  you,  your  tcuLiii's  hoary  head  ■ 
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The  marks  of  a-^-e  and  lon:,'-declining  yeara. 
Which      your  leader,  his  whole  army" wears: 
Age  still  IS  fit  to  counsel,  or  command. 
But  falters  in  an  unperforming  hand 
Whate'er  superior  power  a  people  free 
Lould  to  their  fellow-citizens  decree 
All  lawful  glories  have  my  fortunes  known. 
And  rcach'd  all  heights  of  greatness  but  a  crowui 
V.  ho  to  be  more,  than  Pompey  was,  desires, 
I  o  kingly  rule,  and  tyranny  aspires. 
Amidst  my  ranks,  a  veneralde  band 
1  lie  conscript  fathers  and  the  consuls  stand 
And  shall  the  senate  and  the  van.piish'd  state 
Upon  victorious  Ca-sar's  triumi.h  walt> 
Forbid  It,  gods,  in  honour  of  mankind  ' 
I'.Mtune  IS  not  so  shameless,  nor  so  blind. 
VS  liat  fameachiev'd,  what  unexampled  praise 
1  o  these  high  hopes  the  daring  hero  raise> 
Is  It  his  age  of  war,  for  trophies  calls 
His  two  whole  years  spent  on  the  rebel  fi.auls  > 
Is  It  the  hostile  Rhine  f.nsook  with  haste' 
Is  It  the  shoaly  channel  which  he  past, 
Miat  oc.an  huge  be  talks  of?     Does  he  bcist 
His  (li;;hton  Britain's  new-discover'd  coast' 
erhaps  ab.andon'd  Rome  new  pride  supplieg. 
He  views  tli*  naked  town  with  joyful  eyes, 
"  '"''-'  '^'•"'»  his  ra-e  an  armed  lieople  flies, 
liut  know,  va.n  man,  no  Roman  fled  from  thee  ; 
i  bey  lelt  their  walls,  't  is  true;  but  't  Was  to  follow 

me, 
Me,  who  ere  twice  the  Moon  her  orb  renew'd 
'lie  pirates  formidable  fleet  subdu'd: 
■s.ion  as  the  sea  my  shining  ensigns  bore, 
\  anquish'd  th,  y  fled,  and  sought  the  safer  shore: 
Humbly  content  their  forfeit  lives  to  save 
And  take  the  narrow  lot  mv  bounty  gave 
B.v  me  the  mighty  Mithiidates  chas'd 
I  lirough  all  the  windings  of  his  Pontus  pass'd 
He  who  the  fate  of  Rome  delav'd  so  long, 
"  liile  111  suspense  uncertain  empire  hun<': 
He  who  to  Sylla's  fortune  scorn'd  to  yield, 
lo  my  prevailing  arms  rosign'd  the  i^eld- 
Urn  n  out  at  length,  and  press'd  whei-e'er  he  fled. 
He  s, light  a  grave  to  hide  his  vanquished  head, 
u  er  the  wide  world  my  various  trophies  rise. 
Beneath  the  vast  extent  of  distant  skies ; 
.Me  the  c.ld  Bear,  the  northern  climates  know. 
And  Phasis'  waters  through  my  conquests  flow: 
M     deeds  in  E^ypt  and  Sycne  live, 
VVlK-re  high  meridian  suns  no  shadow  mye 
Hesperian  l',a:-tis  my  commands  obeys 
M  ho  rolls  remote  to  seek  the  western  seas. 
l.y  ine  the  captive  Arabs  hands  were  bound. 
And  C.deh.ans  for  their  ravish'd  fleece  renown'd; 
u  ei  A.<ia  wide  my  conquering  ensigns  spread. 
Armenia  ine,  and  lofty  Taurus  dread; 
o  me  submit  Ciiicia's  warlike  powei-s. 
And  prou<i  Sophene  veils  her  wealthy  towers: 
I  he  Jews  1  tam'd,  who  with  religion  bow      [kuow. 
1  o  souie  mysterious  name,  which  none  beside  them 
Isthere  a  land,  to  sum  up  all  at  last,  rpast> 

the  wuild,  by  me,  the  w.ald  is  overcome. 
Aim  ta-sar  liiids  no  eiieniv  but  Rome." 

He  sa.d:  the  crowd  in  .jull  suspeiLsion  hunsf 
Nur  with  applaudin,-  acclamations  run*-         ^ 
>.o  cueertui  ardour  waves  the  lifted  hand 
Nor  military  cries  the  li^-ht  demand. 
I  he  chief  pereeiv'd  the  soldiers'  fire  to  fail. 
Anil  tajsar  s  faine  forerniming  to  prevail; 
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His  rasrif^s  he  withdraws  with  tiiiKly  care, 

Nor  trusts  Rome"**  fates  to  siu-h  un<  eitain  war. 

As  when,  with  fury  sIuhl''  uihI  jciiiuus  rage. 

Two  mi^fhty  bulls  for  sovereignty  engai^tj ; 

The  vaiKimshM  far  to  baiiis.hinent  removes. 

To  loiuly  iie'.ds  and  unlrequcuted  groves; 

There,  fur  a  whil  ■,  with  conscious  shame  he  burns. 

And  tries  on  eveiy  tree  his  angry  horns: 

But  when  his  foiijier  vigour  stands  confcst, 

And  larger  muscles  shake  his  ample  breast, 

"With  better  chance  he  seeks  the  fight  again, 

And  drivi-s  his  rival  bellowing  o'er  the  piain; 

Then  luicontroll'd  the  subjert  herd  he  lead.^, 

And  reigns  the  master  of  the  fruitful  meads. 

Uiitquiil  thus  ti»  C'jrsar,  Poinpey  yields 

Thetair  dominion  of  Uesperia's  (lelds: 

Snitt  thruugli  Apulia  march  Iiis  tlying  powers. 

And  seek  the  safety  of  Brundnsium*s  towers. 

This  city  a  Dicta-an  people  hold. 

Here  placM  by  tall  Athenian  barks  of  old  ; 

When  with  false  omens  from  the  Cretan  sliore, 

Their  sable  sails  victorious  Theseus  bore. 

Here  Italy  a  narrow  length  extends, 

And  in  a  scanty  slip  jT-jt'cted  ends. 

A  cniokcd  mole  around  the  waves  >he  winds. 

And  in  her  fu Ids  the  Adriatic  binds. 

Kur  yet  the  bending  shores  could  fuim  a  bay, 

Did  not  a  barrier  isle  the  winds  delaj', 

And  break  the  seas  tempestuous  in  iheir  way. 

Huge    mounds  of   rocks   are   plao'd  by  Nature's 

hand, 
To  guard  around  the  hospitable  strand  : 
To  turn  the  storm,  repulse  the  rushing  tide. 
And  bid  the  aurhorimr  bark  securclv  ride. 
Hencr  Xereus  wiile  the  liquid  mam  displays. 
And  spreads  to  various  ports  his  watery  waysj 
Whether  th^  pilot  from  Corcyra  stand, 
Or  for  lllyrian  Epidammis*  strand. 
Hither  when  all  the  Adriatic  roars. 
And  tliundering  billows  vex  the  double  shores; 
When  sable  clouds  around  the  welkin  spread. 
And  frowning  storms  involve  Ctraunia's  head; 
When  whiti;  with  fr.ith  Calahriau  Sason  lies. 
Hither  the  tempest-beaten  vess-d  dies. 

Now  Pompey,  on  llesperia's  utmost  coast 
Sadly  survey 'd  how  all  behind  was  lost; 
Nor  to  Iberia  couid  he  force  his  way; 
Long  interposing  Alps  his  passage  stay. 
At  length  amoniist  the  pledges  of  his  bed, 
He  chose  his  eldest-born;  and  tluis  he  said: 

**  Ha>te  thee,  mv  son  !  to  every  distant  land, 
And  bid  the  nations  rouse  at  my  crimmand  : 
M'here  fam'd  F.uphratcs  flows,  or  where  the  Nile 
AVith  muddv  waves  improves  the  fattening  soil ; 
Where'er  diffus'd  by  victory  and  fame. 
Thy  father's  arms  have  borne  the  Roman  name. 
Bid  the  Cilician  qviit  the  shore  again, 
An<l  stretch  the  swelliuir  canvass  on  the  main: 
iiid  Ptoh-my  with  mv  TiuTanes  cume, 
And  bold  Phainaces  lend  his  aid  to  Rome, 
Thmuirh  each  Armejiia  spread  the  loud  alarm, 
And  bid  the  cold  Rijih.an  mountains  arm. 
Pontu<  and  Scythia's  wandering  tribes  explore, 
The  Euxine  and  Mapotis'  icy  shore; 
Where  heavy-loaded  wains  slow  journeys  take, 
And  print  with  sroanina  whetls  the  fro/,  n  lake. 
But  wherefore  should  my  words  delay  thy  haste? 
Scatter  my  wars  around  throuijh  all  the  east. 
Summon  the  vanquished  world  to  share  my  fate, 
And  let  my  triumphs  on  my  eusiirnswait. 
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Bat  you  whose  names  the  Roman  annals  b'ar, 
Vou  who  distmguish  the  revolving  year; 
Ve  cou.-uls!  to  Kpirus  strait  lepair. 
With  the  lirsl  northern  winds  that  wing  the  air; 
Fr>»m  thenee  the  powers  of  Cireece  uniteel  raise. 
While  yet  the  wintery  year  the  war  delays." 
So  spoke  the  chief;  his  bidding  all  obey; 
Their  ships  forsake  the  port  without  delay. 
And  speed  their  passage  o'er  the  yielding  way. 

But  i^a'sar,  never  patient  long  in  peace, 
Xor  trusting  in  his  fortune's  present  face; 
Closely  pursues  his  flying  son  behind, 
While  yet  his  fate  continued  to  be  kind. 
Such  towns,  such  fortresses,  such  hostil*  force. 
Swept  in  tlie  torrent  of  one  rapid  course^ 
Such  trains  of  long  success  aiteudiug  stiil. 
And  Rome  her--el.'  abandon'd  to  his  will ; 
Rome,  the  contending  parties'  nob  est  prize. 
To  every  wish  but  Caesar's  might  j-utiice. 
But  he  with  empire  lir'd  and  vast  de-iris, 
To  all,  and  notliing  less  than  all,  aspires; 
He  rfckons  not  the  past,  winle  autiht  remain'd 
Creat  to  be  done,  or  nnghty  to  be  gaiu'd. 
Though  Italy  obey  his  Wide'command, 
Though  Pompey  linger  on  the  farthest  strand, 
He    grieves    to    think    they  tread    one    common 

land; 
His  h.  art  di>dains  to  brook  a  rival  power, 
I?en  on  the  utmost  margin  of  the  s'lore  ; 
Xor  would  he  leave,  or  earth,  or  ocean  free; 
The  foe  hed;ivis  from  lands,  he  bars  from  sea. 
With  moles  the  opening  tlood  he  wou'd  restrain. 
Would  block  the  port,  and  intercept  the  uiaia; 
But  deep  devouring  Neas  his  toil  deride, 
The  plunging  quarries  sink  beneath  the  tide. 
And  yielding  sands  the  rocky  frasiments  hide. 
Thus,  if  huge  Gaurus  h<  adloiig  should  be  thrown. 
In  fathomless  Averous*  deep  to  drown; 
Or  if  from  fiiir  Sicilians  distant  strand, 
Eryx  uprooted  by  some  giant  hand, 
If,  i>onderous  with  his  rocks,  the  mountain  vast, 
Amidst  the  wide  ^gean  sh-^u'.d  be  cast; 
The  rolliuir  waves  o'er  either  mass  wouid  flow, 
And  each  be  io>t  withii  the  depths  beiow. 
Wh'-n  no  firm  basis  for  his  work  he  found, 
But  still  it  faiPd  in  ocean's  faithless  erround, 
Huge  trees  and  barks  in  massy  chains  he  bound. 
For  planks  and  beams  he  ra\'Hges  the  wood, 
And  the  tough  boom  extends  across  the  flood. 
Such  was  the  road  by  hau-_'hty  X  rxes  made. 
When  o'er  the  Helh  spout  his  bridge  'e  laid. 
Vast  was  the  task,  and  darin-j;  the  d  sign, 
Europe  and  Asia's  distant  shores  to  jo  n. 
And  make  the  world's  divi  le  1  part^  combine. 
Proudly  he  pass'd  the  flood  tumultuous  oVr, 
Fearless  of  waves  that  beat,  nnd  winds  that  roar: 
Then  spread  his  si'Is,  and  hid  the  land  obey. 
And  through  mid  A:lios  find  his  fleft  a  way. 
Like  him  bold  C!Es:tr  yok'd  the  swelling  tide, 
fjke  him  t'e  boisterous  elem-^nts  defy'd; 
This  floating  hank  the  straitening  entrance  bound, 
And  rising  turrets  treuib  ed  on  the  mound. 
But  anxious  cares  revilve  in  Pompey's  breast, 
The  new  surrounding  shores  his  thoughts  molest; 
Secret  he  meditates  the  means,  to  fire 
And  spread  the  war  wi:lc-rangingo*er  the  sea. 
Oft  driving  on  the  work  wit!»  well-fillM  sails. 
The  cordage  stretching  with  the  freshening  gales. 
Ships  nith  a  thuuleriu-.'  shuck  the  mole  divide. 
And  through  the  watery  breach  sccuxely  glide. 
u 
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Huge  engines  oft  by  night  their  ven-eance  pour. 
And  dreadful  shout  from  far  a  6ery Shower- 
Through  the  bhck  shade  the  darting  flame  de- 
scends, 
And  kindliii^i  o'er  the  wooden  wall  extends. 
At  length  aniv'd  with  the  revolviji?  nisht, ' 
The  ehoscn  hour  appointed  for  hisflijht;' 
He  hids  liis  friends  prevent  the  seaine'ns  roar. 
And  still  the  deafening  elamours  on  the  shore'; 
No  trumpets  may  the  watch  by  hours  renew. 
Nor  sounding  signals  call  aboard  the  crew. 
Tlie  hea\enly  Maid  her  course  had  almost  run. 
And  Libra  waited  on  the  rising  Sun; 
When  hush'd  in  silence  deep  they  leave  the  land: 
No  loud-mouth'd  voices  call  with  hoarse  command, 
To  heave  tlie  flooky  anchors  from  the  sand. 
l-owly  the  careful  master's  orders  past, 
To  brace  the  yards,  and  rear  the  lofty  mast; 
Sdent  they  spread  the  sails,  and  cables  haul' 
Nor  to  their  mates  for  aid  tumultuous  call. 
The  chief  himself  to  Fortune  breath'd  a  prayer 
At  length  to  take  him  to  her  kinder  care;  ' 

That  swiftly  he  miglit  pass  the  liquid  deep. 
And  lose  the  land  which  she  f  irbad  to  keep. 
Hardly  the  boon  his  niggard  fate  allow'd. 
Unwillingly  the  nuirnuirirg  seas  were  plow'd  • 
The  foamy  furrows  roar'd  beneath  his  i)ro\v, ' 
And  sounding  to  the  shore  alarm 'd  the  foe. 
Straight  through  the  town  their  swift  pursuit  thev 
sped,  ' 

(For  wide  her  gates  the  faithless  city  spread) 
Along  the  winding  port  they  took  their  way 
But  griev'd  to  find  the  fleet  had  gain'd  the  s'ea. 
C.Bsar  with  rage  the  lessening  sails  descries. 
And  thinks  the  conquest  me'an,  though  Pompey 
A  narrow  pass  the  horned  mole  divides,  [flies 

Narrow  as  that  whvre  Euripus'  strong  tides 
Beat  on  Eubce.nn  Chalcis"  rocky  sides: 
Here  two  tall  ships  become  the' victor's  prey: 
Just  in  the  strait  they  stuck;  the  foes  belay;' 
The  crooked  grappling's  steely  hold  they  t"ast. 
Then  drag  them  to  the  hostile  shore  with  haste. 
Here  civil  slaughter  first  the  sea  profanes, 
And  purple  Nereus  blush'd  in  guilty  stains'. 
The  rest  pursue  their  course  before  the  wind 
These  of  the  rear-most  only  left  behijid. 
So  when  the  Pegasrran  Argo  bore 
The  Grecian  heroes  to  the  Colchian  shore- 
Earth  her  Cyanean  islands  floating  sent. 
The  bold  adventurers'  passage  to  prevent  • 
But  the  fam'd  bark  a  fragment  only  lost,' 
While  swiftly  o'er  the  dangerous  gulf  she  crost: 
Thundering  the  mountains  met,"  and  shook  the 

main. 
But  move  no  more,  since  that  attempt  was  vain. 
Now    through    night's   shade    the   early  dawnin" 
broke,  " 

And  changing  skies  the  coming  Sun  bespoke ; 
As  yet  the  Morn  was  drest  in  dusky  white, 
Nor  purpled  o'er  the  cast  with  ruddy  light'; 
Atlenglh  (he  Pleiades'  fading  beams  gave 'way. 
And. dull  Bootes  langnish'd  into  day; 
Each  larger  star  withdrew  his  fainting  head, 
And  Lucifer  from  stronger  Pha-bus  fled; 
■\Vhcn  Pompry,  from  llesperia's  hostile  shore 
Escaping,  (or  the  azure  ofling  bore. 
O  hero,  happy  once,  once  styl'd  the  great ! 
AVhat  turns  prevail  in  thy  uncertain  fate  ! 
How  art  thou  chajig'd  since  sovereign  of  the  main 
Thy  navies  cover'd  o'er  the  li<juid  plain! 
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VJ  hen  the  fierce  pirates  fled  before  thy  pro». 

Wherever  waves  could  waft,  or  winds  could  blo-.r' 

Hilt  Fortune  is  grown  Heary  of  thee  now. 

U  ith  thee,  thy  sons,  and  tender  wife,  prepare 

I  he  toils  of  war  and  banishment  to  bear; 

And  holy  houshold-gods  thy  sorrows  share. 

And  yet  a  mighty  exile  shalt  thou  go. 

While  nations  follow  to  partake  thy  woe. 

Far  lies  the  land  in  which  thou  art  decreed, 

Lnjustly,  by  a  villain's  hand  to  bleed. 

Nor  think  the  gods  a  death  so  distant  doom, 

Fo  rob  thy  ashes  of  an  uin  in  Rome; 

IJut  Fortune  favourably  remov'd  the  crime. 

And  forcM  the  guilt  on  Egypt's  cursed  cli'me; 

1  he  pitying  powers  to  Italy  were  good. 

And  sav'd  her  from  the  stain  of  Pomjiey's  blood. 

BOOK  HI. 

THE   ARCUMFNT. 

The  third  book  begins  with  the  relation  of  Pom- 
pey s  dream  in  his  voyage  from  Italy.  Ca-sar, 
who  had  driven  hmi  from  thence,  after  sendin" 
Curio  to  provide  corn  in  Sicily,  returns  tS 
otT^M  ,  if'  'Y'""'"?^  tlie  single  opposition 
ot  L  Metellus,  then  tribune  of  the  people  he 
breaks  open  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  se'izes 
on  the  public  treasure.  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  diflerent  nations  that  took 
part  ,v,th  Pompey.  From  Rom.  Cssar  passes  , 
into  Gaul,  where  the  Massilians,  who  were 
inclinable  to  Pompey,  send  an  embassy  to  wo 
pose  a  neutrality;  this  Ca,-sar  refuses,  and'be- 
sieges  the  town.  But  meeting  with  more  diffi- 
culties than  he  expected,  he  leaves  C.  Trebo- 
nius  h,s  lieutenant  before  Massilia,  and  marches 
himself  into  Spain,  appointing  at  the  same 
time  D  l.iutLis-,  admiral  of  a  navy  which  he 
had  built  and  fitted  out  with  great  expedition, 
the  Massilians  likewise  send  out  their  fleet 
but  are  engaged  and  beaten  at  sea  by  Brutus     ' 


TlIiiOlGH  the  mid  ocean  now  the  navy  sails 

'p'"'I.'?'"l','^'""' ""'"''  ^f«<^'>''l  ^y  southern  gales. 
t.ach  to  the  vast  Ionian  turns  his  eye 

Where  seas  and  skies  the  prospect  wi'de  supply  ■ 

But  Pompey  backward  ever  bent  his  look. 

Nor  to  the  last  his  native  coast  forsook. 

His  watery  eyes  the  lessening  objects  mourn, 

-And  parting  shores  that  never  shall  return - 

Still  the  lov'd  land  attentive  tlioy  pursue,    ' 

Till  the  tall  hills  are  veil'd  iucluiidy  blue'. 

Till  all  is  lost  in  air,  and  vanish'd  from  his  view 

At  length  the  weary  chieftain  sunk  to  rest, 

And  creeping  slumbers  :ooth'd  his  anxiouVbtcasf 

"hen,  lo!  in  that  short  moment  of  repose, 

His  Julia's  shade  a  dreadful  vision  rose; 

Through  gaping  earth  her  ghastly  head  s'he  rear'd 

And  by  the  light  of  livid  flames  appear'd. 

''  Thy  imiiious  arms,"  she  cry'd,  "my  peace  infest. 

And  drive  me  from  the  mansions  of  the  bic-it : 

No  rnor.-  Elysium's  happy  fields  1  know, 

Dragg'd  to  the  guilty  Stygian  shades  below: 

I  saw  the  fury's  horrid  hands  prepare 

New  rage,  new  (lames  to  kindle  up  thy  war. 

The  sire  no  longer  trusts  his  single  boat, 

Hut  navies  on  thejoyless  river  float. 

t:a]iacious  Hell  complains  for  want  of  room, 

And  seeks  new  plagues  for  multitudes  to  come. 
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fier  nimble  ham^s  each  fatal  sister  plies, 
The  sisters  soaicely  to  the  task  suffice.        [head! 
When  thou  wcrt  mine,  what  laurels  crown'd  thy 
Now  thou  hast  chan^'d  thy  fortune  with  thy  bed. 
In  an  it!  liour  thy  second  choice  was  made. 
To  t-laughttf  thou,  like  Crassus,  art  betray'd. 
Death  ij  the  dower  Cornelia's  love  affords, 
Rum  still  waits  upnn  her  potent  lords: 
While  yut  my  ashes  glow'd,  she  took  my  place. 
And  came  a  harlot  to  thy  loose  embrace. 
But  Itt  her  partner  of  thy  wirfare  go, 
Lt*t  her  by  land  and  sea  thy  labours  know; 
In  all  thy  broken  sleeps  I  will  be  near. 
In  all  thy  dreams  sad  Julia  shall  appear. 
Your  I'jvcs  shall  find  no  moment  for  delight. 
The  day  shall  all  be  Cesar's,  mine  the  night. 
Not  the  dull  stream,  where  long  oblivions  roll. 
Shall  blot  thee  out,  my  husband,  from  my  soal. 
The  powci-s  beneath  ray  constancy  approve. 
And  bid  me  loUow  wheresoever  you  rove. 
Amidst  the  joining  battles  will  I  staud. 
And  still  remind  ll:ee  of  thy  plighted  baud. 
Nor  think,  those  sacred  ties  no  more  remain  ; 
The  sword  of  war  divides  the  knot  in  vain, 
That  very  war  shall  make  thee  mine  again." 

The  phantom  spoke,  and,  glidiir^  from  the  place. 
Deluded  her  astonish'd  loixl's  embrace. 
But  he,  thoui^h  gods  forewarn  him  of  his  fate. 
And  furies  with  destruction  threatening  wait, 
With  new  resolves  his  constant  bosom  warms, 
And  sure  of  iTiin  rushes  un  to  arms.  [cries ; 

"What  mean  these  teiTours  of  the  Tjii!;ht?"  he 
**  Why  dance  these  visions  vain  before  our  eyes? 
Or  endless  apathy  succeeds  to  death. 
And  sense  is  lost  with  our  expirins:  breath; 
Or,  if  the  soid  some  future  life  shall  know, 
To  better  worlds  immortal  shall  she  go: 
Whate'cr  event  the  doubtful  question  clears. 
Death  must  be  still  unworthy  of  our  fears." 

Now  headlong  ta  the  west  the  Sun  was  fled. 
And  half  in  seas  obscur'd  his  beamy  head; 
Such  seems  the  Moon,  while,  growing  yet,  she 
Or  waning  from  her  fuller  orb  declines  :     [shines, 
When  hospitable  shores  appear  at  hand,    [strand. 
Where    fair    Dyrrachium    spreads    her   friendly 
The  seamen  furl  the  canvass,  strike  the  mast. 
Then  dip  their  nimble  oars,  and  landward  haste. 

Thus,  while  tliey  tied,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
The  navy  seemM  to  hide  beneath  the  seas; 
CK<ar,  though  left  the  master  of  the  field. 
With  eyes  uupleas'd  the  foe's  escape  beheld: 
With  fierce  impatience  victory  he  scorns. 
And,  viewing  Pumpey's  tiight,  his  safety  mourns. 
To  vanquish  seems  unworthy  of  his  care, 
Unless  t!ie  blow  decides  th*?  lingering  war. 
No  ijound.-;  his  headlong  vast  ambitiuu  knows. 
Nor  joys  in  aught,  tliough  fortune  all  bestows. 
At  length  his  thoughts  from  arms  and  vengeance 

cease, 
And  for  awhile  revolve  the  arts   of  peace; 
Careful  to  piuchase  popular  applause, 
And  gain  the  lazy  vulgar  to  his  cause, 
lie  knew  the  constant  practice  of  the  great, 
That  those  who  court  the  vulgar  bid  them  eat. 
When  pinch'd  with  want,  all  reverence  they  with- 
I'or  hungry  multiludtrs  obey  no  law:  draw; 

Thus  therefore  factions  make  their  parties  good. 
And  buy  authority  and  power  with  food. 
The  murmurs  of  the  many  to  prevent. 
Curio  to  fuiitfui  Sicily  is  sent. 


Of  old  the  swelling  sea's  impetuous  tide 
Tore  the  fair  island  from  Hesperia's  side: 
Still  foamy  wars  the  jealous  waves  maintain, 
For  fear  the  neighbouring  lands  should  join  again, 
Sardinia  too,  renjwn'd  for  ydiow  fields. 
With  Siciiy  her  bounteous  tribute  yields; 
No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boast. 
Nor  wart  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coast: 
Not  Libya  more  aln-unds  in  wealthy  grain, 
Nor  with  a  fuller  harvest  spreads  the  plain; 
Though    northern   winds   thuir    cluuJy  treasures 
To  temper  well  the  so>l  and  sultry  air,  [bear, 

And  fattening  rains  increase  the  prosperous  year. 

This  done,  to  Rome  his  way  the  lea'lcr  took: 
His  train  the  rougher  shows  of  war  forsook; 
No  force,  no  fears  their  hands  unarme'l  bear. 
But  looks  of  peace  and  gentleness  thev  wear. 
Oh  !  had  he  now  his  country's  friend  retum'd. 
Had  none  but  barbarous  foes  his  conquest  moui'n''d; 
What  swaruiiug  crowds  had  issued  at  ih«  gate, 
On  the  glad  triumph's  i»:;ngtheuing  train  to  wait! 
How  might  his  wars  iu  various  glorias  shine, 
The  ocean  vanquished,  and  in  bonds  the  Rhine! 
How  would  his  lofty  chariot  roll  along, 
Through  loud  applauses  of  the  joyful  throng! 
How  might  he  view  from  high  his  captive  tiirallSj 
The  beauteous  Uritons,  and  the  noble  Gauls; 
But,  oh !  what  fatal  lionours  has  he  won! 
How  is  his  fame  by  victory  undone! 
No  cheerful  citizens  the  victor  meet. 
But  hush'd  with  awful  dread  his  passage  greet. 
He  too  the  horrours  of  the  crowd  approved, 
Joy'd  in  their  f-ars,  and  wlshM  not  to  be  luv*d. 

Nuw  steepy  Anxur  past,  and  the  moist  way. 
Which  o'er  the  faithless  pontine  marshes  lay; 
Through  Scythian  Dian's  Aricinian  grove, 
Ca'sar  approachVl  thefane  of  Alban  Jove. 
Thirlier  with  yearly  rites  the  consuls  come. 
And  thence  the  chief sur\'ey'd  his  native  Rome: 
Wondering  awhile  he  viewM  her  from  afar. 
Long  from  his  eyes  withheld  by  distant  war. 
"Fled  they  frum  thee,  thou  seat  ofgo^ls!"    he 
*'  Ere  yet  the  fortune  of  the  fight  was  try'd  ?  [cry*d 
If  thou  art  left,  what  prize  can  Earth  afford, 
Worth  the  contention  of  the  warriour's  sword? 
Well  for  thy  safety  now  the  gods  provide, 
Since  Parthian  inroads  spare  thy  naked  side; 
Since  yet  no  Scythians  and  Paunonians  join, 
Nor  warlike  Daci  with  the  Getcs  combine; 
No  foreign  armies  are  against  thee  led, 
AVhile  thon  art  curst  with  such  a  coward  head. 
A  gentler  fate  the  heavenly  powers  bestow, 
A  eivil  war,  and  Cssar  fur  thy  foe.** 

He  said  ;  and  strait  the  frighted  city  sought: 
The  city  with  confusion  wild  was  fraught, 
And  labouring  sh'iok  with  every  dreadful  thought. 
They  think  he  comes  to  rava-je,  sack,  and  burn; 
Religion,  gods,  and  tt-mples  to  o'erturn. 
Their  f^ars  suggest  liim  willing  to  pursue 
Whatever  ills  unbounded  power  can  do. 
Their  hearts  by  one  low  passion  only  move, 
Nor  dare  show  hate,  nor  can  dissemble  love. 
The  lurking  fathers,  a  disheartened  band. 
Drawn  from  their  houses  forth,  by  proud  command. 
In  Palatine  Apollo's  temple  meet. 
And  sadly  view  the  consul's  empty  seat ; 
No  rtids,  no  chairs  cuiule.  adorn  the  place. 
Nor  purjjle  magistrates  th*  assembly  grace. 
Caesar  is  all  things  in  himself  alone. 
The  silent  court  is  but  a  looker-on ; 
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V.  ith  humble  votes  oI)edient  they  a-ree 

To  what  their  „,i.hty  subject  shall  decree: 
M  hethei-  as  k,„s,  oi-  god,  he  w,i|  be  fear'U, 
If  loyal  thrones,  or  aitars,  shall  be  rear'd. 
Ready  for  death,  or  bauishment,  they  stand. 
And  wa„  thcir  doom  fro„,  his  disposins  band: 
But   ,..   by  secret  shame's  reproaches  staid 

YeT'iber  V  "r"'?":^'  r''"'  «""^'  *«'■'<'  have 
Yet  1  be■t^^  thus  slighted  an,l  betrav'd,  [obey'd 
One  last  effort  with  indignation  made  ■  ^ 

One  man  she  chose  to  try  th-  unequal'liHit 
And  prove  the  power  of  justice  against  nii^ht. 
V.  hde  with  rude  uproar  armed  hands  essay 

Th  'T    ,  t  /'c'"'"''  "^™S"""S  fane  their  prey; 
The  boid  Metelius,  careless  of  his  fate,  ^ ' 

Rush  d  throu.^h,  and  stood  to  Ruard  the  holy  gate 
So  dannjr  is  the  sordid  love  of  gohl '  ^  " 

So  fearless  death  and  dangers  can  behold' 
\V,thout  a  blow  defenceless  fell  the-  laws- 
Wbde  wealth,  the  basest,  most  inglorious  cause. 
Against  oppressing  tyranny  makes  bead. 
Finds  bands  t^o  fight,  and  eloquence  to  plead. 
The  bustling  tribune,  struggling  i„  ihe  crowd. 
Thus  warns  the  vic-tor  of  the  wrong  aloud : 

Through  mc,  thou   robber!    force  thy  horrid 

My  sacred 'blood  shall  stain  thy  impious  prey. 
m,t  there  arc  gods,  to  urge  thy  guiltv  fate- 
Sure  vengeance  on  thy  sacrilege  shall  wait. 
Remember,  by  the  tribunes'  curse  pursued 
Crassus   too  late,  the  violation  rued.  r'please 

Pierce  then  my  breast,   nor  shall  the  eriinc  dis^ 
This  <.rowrl  IS  us'd  to  sjiectacles  like  these 
In  a  hiisakcn  city  are  we  left. 
Of  virtue,  with  her  noblest  sous  bereft 
Why  seek'st  thou  ours?   Is  there  not  foreign  gold' 
Tovvns  to  be  sack'd,  and  people  to  be  sol<5  ' 

With  those  reward  the  rulBan  soldier's  toil- 
Nor  pay  him  with  thy  ruin'd  country's  spo'il 
Hast  thou  not  war?    Let  war  thy  wants  provide."  ' 

He  spoke:  the  victor,  high  in  wrath,  reidy'd- 
"  Sooth  not  thy  soul  with  hopes  of  death  so  vain 
No  blood  of  thine  my  coiiqu'ring  sword  shall  stain 
J  hy  titles  and  thy  popular  command. 
Can  never  make  thee  worthy  Cajsar's'hand 
Art  thou  thy  country's  sole  defender!  thou' 
Can  liberty  and  Rome  be  fall'n  so  low! 
Nor  time,  nor  chance  breed  such  confusions  vet 
Nor  are  the  mean  so  rais'd,  nor  sunk  the  great- 
But  laws  themselves  would  rather  choose  to  be' 
guppress'd  by  Ca?sar,  than  preserv'd  by  thee  " 
He  said:  the  stubborn  tribune  kept  his  place 
While  anger  redden'd  on  the  warrior's  face  ■      ' 
His  wrathful  hand  descending  grasp'd  his  bl'ade 
And  half  forgot  the  peaceful  part  he  play'd.       ' 
When  Cotta,  to  prevent  the  kindling  fire. 
Thus  sooth'd  the  rash  Metelius  to  rehire:' 
"  Where  kings  prevail,  ail  liberty  is  lost. 
And  none  but  he  who  reigns  can  freedom  boast - 
Some  sliadow  of  the  bliss  thou  shalt  retain,        ' 
Choosing  to  do  what  sovereign  powers  ordain: 
Vanquisb'd  and  long  acciistom'd  to  submit, 
Willi  patience  underneath  our  loads  we  sit  • 
Our  chains  alone  our  slavish  fears  excuse 
While  we  bear  ill,  we  know-  not  to  refuse.' 
Far  hence  the  fatal  treasures  let  him  bear. 
The  seeds  of  mischief,  and  the  cause  of  war. 
Free  .states  mi- lit  w,  II  a  loss  like  tliis  deplore; 
in  servitude  none  miss  the  public  stoic,       fpoor." 
And  't  is  the  curse  of  kings  for  subjects  to  be 
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1.16  tribune  with  unwilling  steps  withdrew. 
While  impious  bands  the  rude  assault  renew: 
I  he  brax^n  gales  with  thundering  strokes  resound. 
And  the  Tarpcian  mountain  rings  around. 
At  length  the  sacred  store-house,  open  lai.l, 
The  hoarded  wealth  of  ages  past  display'd: 
There  might  be  seen  the  sums  proud  Carthage 

sent,  " 

Her  long  impending  ruin  to  prevent 
There  beap'd  the  .Macedonian  treasure.,  shone. 
What  great  1-laminius  and  .tmilius  won 
I-rom  vanquisli'd  Pl,i|,p,  :„„|  ,,,5  ,,,    |,.,^  ^,^^_ 
1-here  lay,  what  (ly„,g  Pyirhus  lost,  the  gold 
hcorn'd  by  the  patriot's  bimr-sty  of  oid  • 
Whate'er  our  parsimonious  sires  could  save 
W  hat  tributary  gilts  rich  Syria  gave- 
The  hniKli-ed  Cretan  cities'  ample  spoil ; 
"hat  Cato  gathei-d  from  tbe  Cyprian  isle. 
Riches  of  captive  kings  by  Pon.pev  borne, 
In  happier  days  his  triumph  to  adorn. 
From  utmost  India  and  the  rising  morn  • 
Wealth  infinite,  in  one  rapacious  day     ' 
Became  the  needy  soldiers'  lawless  pi'ev 
And  wretched  Rome,  by  robbery  laid  lo'w 
Was  jioorer  than  the  bankrupt  Ca>sar  now 

Meanwhile  the  world,  by  Fompey's  fate  alarm 'd 
ISations  ordaiii'd  to  share  his  fall  had  arm'd. 
Oreece  first  with  troops   the    neii^hbouring   war 

supply'd,  " 

And  sent  the  voiilli  of  i'hocis  to  his  si,'e- 
From  Cyrrlia  and  Aiuplnsa's  towers  tbi-y'movM,  ' 
And  high  Parnassus  by  the  xMuse  belov'd ; 
Cepbissus  sacred  Hood  assistance  lends, 
Am    Dirce's  spiing  his  Theban  leaders  sends. 
AlphiEus  too  affords  his  Pisa's  aid - 
By  Pisa's  wall  the  stream  is  first  convcy'd, 
Then  seeks  through  seas  the  lov'd  Sicilian  maid. 
From  Ma-nalus  Arcadian  shepherds  swarm, 
1  t,     '^^"'"''^  '"  Herculean  Tracbyn  arm; 
I  he  Dryopes  Chaonia's  hills  forsook 
And  Sella;  left  Dodona's  silent  oak. 
Though  Athens  now  had  drain'd  her  naval  store, 
And  the  Pha-bean  arsenal  was  poor, 
Ihree  ships  of  Salaniis  to  Pompey  came, 
lo  viiidi,-ate  their  isle's  contested  name 
And.iustify  the  ancient  Attic  claim. 
Jove's  Cretan  people  hastening  to  the  war, 
I  he  Onossian  quiver  and  the  shaft  prepare- 
The  ben,  i„g  bow  they  draw  with  deadly  art 
And  r,v.al  e'en  the  flying  Partbian's  dart.      ' 
With  Athamans  who  in  the  woods  delight. 
With  Dardan  Oricoiiians  unite  - 
With  these  th'  ICnchelia;  who  the  name  partake 
Since  1  beban  Cadmus  first  became  a  snake : 
I  he  Colchians  planted  on  lllyiian  shores, 
Where  nisbing  down  Absyrtos  foamy  roars; 
^itb  those  where  Peneus  runs,  and  hardy  sivains, 
Whose  ploughs  divide  lolcos'  fruitful  phrins. 
From  thence  ere  yet  the  seaman's  art  was  taught. 
Rude- Argo  through  the  deep  a  passao-e  sought: 
Mie  first  explor'd  the  distant  foreign  land. 
And  show  d  her  strangers  to  the  wondering  strand- 
I  hen  nations  nations  knew,  in  leagues  were  ioin'd' 
And  universal  commerce  mix'd  mankind.  ' 

);y  h.r  made  bold,  the  daring  race  defv'd 
ihe  winds  tempestuous,  and  the  swelling  tide: 
•Much  she  eiihiis'd  destruction's  ample  power, 
And  opcn'd  ways  to  ilcath  unknown  before. 
T l.en  Pboloe's  heights,  that  fabled  Cmlaurs  boast, 
And  I  hiacian  Himus  then  his  warriors  lost, 
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Then  Strj^mon  was  forsook,  \vhose  wintery  flood 
Commits  to  warmer  Nile  his  feather'd  brood; 
Then  bands  from  Cone  and  fi'om  Peuce  came, 
Where  Isttr  loses  his  divided  stream; 
From  Idalis  wliere  ouid  CaVcus  flows. 
And  where  Arisbe,  thin,  her  sandy  suiface  strews; 
From  Pj'tane,  and  sad  Celenai's  walls,  [falls: 

M'^here   now   in  streams  the  vanquished  Marsyas 
Still  his  la.Tientine  progeny  deplore 
Minerva's  tuneful  gift,  and  Phoebus'  power; 
"While  thruirijh  steep  banks  his  torrent  swift  he 

leads, 
And  with  Mx^ander  winds  among  the  meads. 
Proud  Lydia's  plains  send  forth  her  wealthy  sons, 
Pactulus  th<Te,  and  tioldeu  Hennus  runs:       [vey. 
From  Earth's  dark  womb  hid  treasures  Lhey  eon- 
And  rich  in  yellow  waters  rise  to-day. 
From  Ilium  too  ill-omenM  ensigns  move, 
Aeain  ordain'd  their  former  fate  to  prove; 
Their  arms  they  rang'd  on  Pompey's  hapless  side, 
Nor  souG^ht  a  chief  to  Dardan  kings  ally'd  : 
Though  tales  of  Troy  proud  Caesar's  lineage  grace, 
With  great  j^neas  and  the  Julian  race. 
The  Syrians  suift  Orontes'  banks  forsake, 
And  frum  idume's  plains  their  journey  take; 
Damascus  obvious  to  the  driving  wind. 
With  Ninos'  and  with  Gaza's  force  is  join'd. 
Unstable  Tyre  now  knit  to  firmer  ground. 
With  Sidon  for  her  purple  shells  renown'd^ 
Safe  in  the  Cynosure,  their  glittering  guide, 
With  well-dirfif'ted  navies  stem  the  tide. 
Phtenicians  first,  if  ancient  fame  be  true. 
The  sacred  mysteiy  of  letters  knew; 
They  first,  by  sound  in  various  lines  designM, 
Kxprest  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  mind ; 
The  power  of  words  by  figures  rude  convey'd, 
And  useful  scic^ncc  everlasting  made. 
Then  iVIemphis,  ere  the  reedy  leaf  was  known, 
Entrrav'd  her  precepts  and  her  arts  in  stone; 
Whih-  animals  in  various  order  plac'd, 
The  learned  hieroglyphic  column  grac'd. 
Then  left  they  lofty  Taums'  spreading  grove. 
And  Tarsos,  built  by  Perseus,  born  of  Jove; 
Then  Mallian,  ami  Coryoian  towers  they  leave. 
Where  mouldering  rocks  disclose  a  gaping  cave. 
The  bold  CiiJoians,  pirates  now  no  more, 
Unfurl  ajuster  sail,  and  ply  the  oar; 
To  Fgne's  poit  they  gather  all  around. 
The  shores  with  shouting  mariners  resound. 
Far  in  the  east  war  spreads  the  loud  alarm,, 
Wiiere  worshippers  of  distatit  Ganges  arm; 
Right  to  the  breaking  day  his  waters  run. 
The  only  stream  tliat  braves  the  rising  Sun. 
By  this  strong  tlood,  and  by  the  ocean  bound, 
Proud  Alexander's  arms  a  limit  found; 
Vain  in  his  hopes  the  youth  had  grasp'd  at  alt, 
And  his  vast  thiiU-;bt  took  in  the  vanquish'd  ball; 
Jiut  owh'd,  when  fore'd  from  Gangs  to  retreat, 
The  world  too  miirbty,  and  the  task  too  great. 
Then  on  the  banks  of  Indus  nations  rose, 
Where,  nnperceiv'd  the  mix*d  Hydaspf  s  flows: 
In  numbers  vast  they  coast  the  rapid  flood, 
Stnnige  in  their  habit,  manners,  and  their  food. 
With  saffron  dyes  their  dangling  locks  they  stain, 
With  Llitteringgems  their  flowing  robes  con>train, 
And  tpialf  rich  juices  from  the  luscious  cane. 
On  their  own  funerals  and  death  they  smile. 
Arid  living  leap  anndst  the  burning  pile; 
Heroic  minds!  that  can  e'en  fate  command, 
And  bid  it  wait  upon  a  mortal  hand; 


Who  full  of  life  forsake  It  as  a  feast. 
Take  what  they  like,  and  give  the  gods  the  rest. 
Descending  then  fierce  Cappadocian  swains, 
From  rude  Amanus'  mountains  souglit  the  plains* 
Armenians  from  Niphates'  rolling  stream. 
And  froni  their  lofty  woods  Coastriaiis  came. 
Then  wondering  Arabs  from  the  sultry  line 
For  ever  northward  saw  the  shade  incline. 
Then  did  the  madness  of  tlie  Koman  rage 
Carmaiiian  and  Olostrian  chiefs  engage: 
Beneath  far  distant  southern  heavens  they  lie. 
Where  half  the  settins:  Bear  forsakes  the  sky. 
And  swift  our  slow  Bootes  seems  to  fly. 
These  furies  to  the  sun-burn'd  ^thiops  spread. 
And  reach  the  great  Euphrates'  rising  head. 
One  spring  the  Tigris  and  EuphraUs  know. 
And  join'd  awhile  the  kindred  rivers  flow; 
Scarce  could  we  judge  between  the  doubtful  clalm^ 
If  Tigris,  or  Euphrates,  give  the  name: 
But  soon  Eu])hrates'  parting  waves  divide. 
Covering  like  fruitful  Nile  the  country  wide; 
While  Tigris,  sinking  from  the  sight  of  day, 
Through  subterranean  channels  cuts  his  way; 
Then  Irom  a  second  fountain  springs  again, 
Slioots  swiftly  on,  and  rushing  seeks  the  main. 
Tlie  Parthian  powers,  to  neither  chief  a  friend. 
The  doubtful  issue  in  suspense  attend; 
With  neutral  ease  they  view  the  strife  from  far. 
And  only  lend  occasion  to  the  war. 
Xot  so  the  Scythians  where  cold  Gactros  flows. 
Or  where  Hircania's  wilder  forest  grows, 
Their  baneful  shafts  they  dip,   and  string  their 

deadly  bows. 
Th'  Heniochi  of  Sparta's  valiant  breed, 
Skilfid  to  press,  and  rein  the  fiery  steed; 
Sannatians  with  their  fiercer  Moschi  join'd. 
And  Colchians  rich  where  Phasis'  waters  wind. 
To  Pompey's  side  their  aid  assembling  bring. 
With  Halys,  fatal  to  the  Lydian  king; 
W\th  Tanais,  falling  from  Riphean  snows, 
Who  tornis  the  world's  division  as  he  goes; 
With  noblest  names  his  rising  banks  are  crownM, 
This  stanils  for  Europe's,  that  for  Asia's  bound  ; 
While,  as  they  wind,  his  wavts  with  full  command^ 
Diminish,  or  enlarge  th'  adjacent  land. 
Then  arm'd  the  nations  on  Cimmerian  shores, 
Where  through  the  Bosphorus  Mreotis  roars. 
And  her  full  lake  amidst  the  Euxine  pours. 
This  strait,  like  that  of  Hercules,  supplies 
The  midland  seas,  and  bids  th'  /Egean  rise. 
Sithonians  fierce,  and  Arimaspians  bold. 
Who  bind  their  i)laiteil  hair  in  shining  gold. 
The  Gelon  nimble,  and  Areian  strong, 
.March  with  the  hardy  Massagete  along  : 
The  Massagete,  who  at  his  salvage  feast 
Freds  on  the  generous  steed  which  once  he  prest. 

Xot  Cyrus  when  bespread  his  eastern  reign, 
And  hid  with  multitudes  the  Lydian  plain; 
N'ot  hauehty  Xerxes,  when,  his  power  to  boast. 
By  shafts  he  courded  all  his  mighty  Uit^t; 
Not  he  who  drew  the  Grecian  chiefs  along. 
Bent  to  reVengc  his  injnrM  brother's  wrong; 
Or  with  such  navies  plough'd  the  foamy  main, 
Or  led  so  many  kings,  amonest  tl-eir  wariike  train. 
Sure  in  one  cause  such  numbei"s  ntvcr  y*4^ 
Various  in  countries,  speech,  and  manners,  met; 
But  Fortune  gather'd  o'er  the  spacious  ball,    [fall. 
These  spoils,  to  grace  her  once-lov'd  tavounte'S' 
Nor  then  the  I.vhian  Moor  withheld  iiis  aid, 
Where  sacred  Auunon  lifts  his  horned  head: 
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All  Afric,  from  the  western  ocean's  bound 


To  .-asten.  N  le,  the  ca,>se  of  Pou.pey  ownU 

Mankind  assembled  for  Pharsalia  s  .lay 

To  mak?  tlie  world  at  once  the  victor's'prev. 

Nowtremblin,-  Romeforsook,  with  swiftest  haste. 
Caesar  the  cloudy  Alpine  h,lls  had  past. 
But  vvh.le  the  nations,  with  subjection  tame. 
Yield  to  the  terrours  of  his  mighty  name  • 
\\  ith  faith  uncommon  to  the  chan-'inc  Greek? 
What  duty  bids,  Massilia  bravely  seeks  ' 

And,  true  to  oaths,  their  liberty  and  laws 
To  stronger  fate  ]. refer  the  juster  cause,  ' 
;But  first  to  move  his  haughty  soul  they  try 
Entreaties  and  persuasion  oft  apply  ■ 
Their  brows  Mii,erva-s  peaceful  brin'ches  »-ear, 
And  thus  in  g.  ntlest  terms  they  <;reet  his  car- 

"When  foreign  wars  molest  the  Roman  state, 
With  ready  arms  our  glad  Massilians  wait 
lo  share  your  dangers,  and  partake  your  fate. 
This  our  unshaken  friendship  vouches  wsll 
And  your  recording  annals  best  can  tell      ' 
E'en  now  ive  yield  our  still  devoted  hands, 
Un  foreign  foes  to  ,vreak  your  dread  commands; 
Would  you  to  worlds  unknown  your  triumphs 

spread? 
Behold  !  we  follow  whc resoe'er  you  lead 
But  It  you  rouse  at  discord's  bileful  call, 
it  Romans  fatally  on  Romans  fall  • 
All  we  can  offer  is  a  pitving  tear ' 
And  constant  refuge  for  "the  wretched  here. 
Sacred  to  us  you  are:   oh,  may  no  stain 
Ut  Lucian  Hood  onr  innocence  profane' 
Niould  Heaven  itself  be  rent  with  civil  rage, 
^houl1  giants  once  more  with  the  gods  enea.'e- 
Ofticious  pi,.ty  would  hardly  dare  °   ' 

To  profier  Jove  assistance  in  the  war. 
Man  unconeern'd  and  humble  should  remain 
Nor  seek  to  know  whose  arms  the  coiui„est  skm 
Jove  s  thunder  will  convince  them  of  his  rei-n 
Nor  can  your  horrid  discords  want  our  swords 
n^e  wicked  world  its  miiititudes  affords- 
Too  many  nations  at  the  call  will  come) 
And  gladly  join  to  urge  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Oh,  had  the  rest  like  us  their  aid  deny'd 
Yourselves  must  then  the  guilty  strife  d'ecide- 
rhen,  who  but  should  withhold  his  lifted  hand' 
V.  hen  for  his  foe  he  saw  his  father  stand  >        ' 
Brotheis  their  rage  had  mutually  represt, 
Jvor  driven  their  javelins  on  a  brother's  breast 
Your  war  had  ended  soon  ;  had  you  not  chose 
ilands   for  the    work,  which   Nature  meant  fo 

foes  : 
Who,  strangers  to  your  blood,  in  arms  delight 
And  nish  remorseless  to  the  cruel  light, 
i-riefly,  the  sum  of  all  that  we  r.-quest 
is.  to  receive  thee  as  our  honour'd  "uest  - 
l-et  those  thy  dreadful  ensigns  shine  afar,' 
J-ct  Ca-sar  come,  but  come  without  the  war 
l-ct  this  one  place  from  impious  rage  be  free: 
Jnat,  it  the  gods  the  peace  of  Rome  decree, 
J'  your  relenting  angers  yield  to  treat, 
1  ompey  and  thou,  in  safety,  here  may  meet. 
I  hen,  wherefore  dost  thou  ,|uit  thy  purpos'd  way  ? 
Vpn;  thus,  Ibena's  nobler  wars  delay  ? 
Mean,  and  of  little  consequence  wu  are 
A  conquest  much  unwo  thy  of  thy  care. 
mZ  ""'<■'''; )™'^'-s  «ere  laid  in  ashes  low, 
Htther  we  fl.d  for  r,  fuge  from  the  foe  - 
Ifere  for  our  plain  integrity  reriowu'd, 
A  little  town  in  narrow  walls  we  bound- 


No  name  m  arms  nor  victories  we  boast 

But  live  poor  exiles  on  a  foreign  coast. 

It  thou  art  bent  on  violence  at  last, 

To  burst  our  gates,  and  lay  our  bulwarks  waste, 

iMiow  we  arc  equally  res..l,'d,  whate'er 

I  hi-  ^■lctol's  fury  can  iiiHict,  to  bear. 

Sh.all  death  destroy,  shall  flames  the  town  o'ertura  > 

\V  hy_let  our  people  bl^ed,  our  buildings  burn, 

"  lit    hou  forbid  the  living  stream  to  flow' 

We  II  dig,  and  search  the  watery  stores  below. 

Hunger  and  thirst  with  patience"will  we  meet. 

And,  what  otTended  nature  nauseates,  cat. 

Like  brave  Saguiitum  daring  to  be  free 

Whate'er  they  sulTer'd,  we  '11  expect  from  thee. 

if  u!  '■•■'y,''''''^  <■'■"■"  "•«  fainting  mother's  breast, 

siiall  headlong  in  the  burning  pile  be  cast. 

Matrons  shall  bare  their  bosoms  to  their  lords. 

And  bes  destruction  from  their  pitying  swords: 

I  he  brother's  hand  the  brothei-'s  heart  shall  wound. 

And  universal  slaughter  rage  around. 

If  civil  wars  anist  waste  this  hapless  town, 

No  hands  shall  bring  that  ruin  but  our  own.'' 

Thus  said  the  Grecian  messengers.    When  lo' 
A  gathering  cloud  involv'd  the  Roman's  brow- 
Much  grief,  much  wrath,  his  troubled  visage  spoke  - 
1  hen  into  these  disdainful  words  he  broke : 

"This  trusting  in  our  speedy  march  to  .Spain, 
I  lese  hopes,  this  Grecian  conlidencc  is  vain- 
Whate'er  we  purpose,  lei-ure  will  be  found 
1  <•  lay  Massiha  level  with  the  sround  : 
I'his  bears,  my  valiant  friends,^  sound  of  ioy 
Our  useless  arms,  at  length,  shall  find  employ' 
V\  inds  lose  their  force,  that  unresisted  tly 
And  tlames,  unfed  by  fuel,  sink  and  die. 
Our  courage  thus  would  soften  in  repose. 
But  fortune  and  rebellion  yield  us  foes. 
Vet  mark  !  what  love  their  Ci  iendly  siieeeh  expresl ' 
Uiiarm'd  and  single,  Ca-sar  is  their  guest. 
Thus,  first  they  dare  to  stop  me  on  my  way, 
Then  seek  with  fawning  treason  to  betray" 
Anon,  they  pray  that  civil  rage  may  cease: 
HM  war  shall  scourge  them  for  those  hopes  of 

peace ; 
And  make  them  know  the  present  times  aOln-d 
At  least  «'hile  Caesar  lives,  no  safety  like  the  swoiU." 

Me  said;  and  to  the  city  bent  his  way: 
The  city,  fearless  all,  before  him  lay, 
With  armed  hands  her  battlements  "were  crown'd. 
And  lusty  youth  the  bulwarks  mann'd  around. 
TVear  to  the  walls,  a  rising  mountain's  head 
Flat  with  a  little  level  plain  is  spread: 
Ifpon  this  height  the  wary  ,-hief  designs 
His  camp  to  sti-engf  hen  « ith  surroun"ding  lines. 
Lolty  alike,  and  with  a  warlike  mien, 
Massilia's  neighbouring  citadel  is  seen - 
An  humble  valley  lUls  the  space  Uiween. 
stiaight  he  decrees  the  middle  vale  to  611, 
And  run  a  mole  athwart  from  hill  to  hill, 
Ijiit  first  a  lengthening  work  extends  its  way. 
"  here  open  lo  the  land  this  city  lay. 
And  from  the  camp  projecting  joins"the  sea. 
I.ow  sinks  the  ditch,  the  turfv  breast-works  rise 
Ami  cut  the  captive  town  from  all  supplies :       ' 
»  liile,  gazing  from  their  towers,  the  Greeks  be- 
moan Town 
The  mea.ls,  the  fields,  and  fountains  once  their 
VVell  have  they  thus  aequir'd  the  noblest  name. 
And  consecrated  these  their  walls  to  fame. 
K-arless  of  Ca>sar  and  his  arms  they  stood, 
Nor  drove  before  the  headlong  rushing  Hood; 
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And  while  he  swept  whole  nations  in  a  day, 
Massilia  bade  th'  impatient  victor  stay. 
And  clofTg'd  his  rapid  conquest  with  delay. 
Fortune  a  master  for  the  world  prepar'd. 
And  Ihi'se  th'  approachiii?;  slavery  retard. 
Ye  times  to  come,  record  the  warrior's  praise, 
"Who  lengtnen'd  out  expirina;  freedom's  days. 
Now  while  with  toil  unweary'd  rose  the  mound, 
The  soundin:;  ax  invades  the  troves  around  ; 
Light  earth  and  shrubs  the  middle  banks  supply'd, 
But  firmer  beams  mu-^t  fortify  the  side; 
Lest  H'hen  the   towers  advance  their  ponderous 
height,  [weight. 

The   mouldering  mass  should  yield  beneath  the 

Not  fiir  away  for  ag's  past  had  stood 
An  old  inviolate;!  sacred  wood; 
'Who'ip  gloomy  boughs,  thick  interwoven,  made 
A  chilly  cheerless  everlasting  shade: 
There,  nor  tbc  rustic  s'ods,  nor  satyrs  sport, 
Nor  fauns  and  syUans  witii  the  nymphs  resort: 
But  barbarous  priests  some  dreadful  powV  adore, 
And  lustrate  every  tree  with  human  gore. 
If  mysteries  in  times  of  old  receiv'd. 
And  pious  ancientry  be  yet  bdievM, 
There  nnt  thf*  feather'd  songster  builds  her  nest. 
Nor  lonely  drns  conceal  the  salvage  beast: 
There  no  tempestuous  winds  presume  to  fly. 
Even  lightnings  glance  aloof,  and  shoot  obliquely 
No  wanton  breezes  toss  the  dancing  leaves,    [by. 
But  shivering  hoiTour  in  the  branches  heaves. 
Black    springs   with    pitchy  streams   divide    the 

ground. 
And  bubblinic  tumble  with  a  sullen  sound. 
Old  images  of  forms  misshapen  stand, 
T?ude  and  unknowing  of  the  artis^ts  hand; 
With  hoary  filth  beerim'd,  each  ghastly  head 
Strikes  the  astonish'd  gazer's  soul  with  dread. 
No  gods,  who  long  in  common  shapes  appeared, 
"Were  e'er  with  such  religious  awe  rever'd: 
But  zealous  crowds  in  ignorance  adore, 
And  still  the  less  they  know,  they  fear  the  more. 
Oft  (as  Fame  tells)  the  earth  in  sounds  of  woe 
Is  heard  to  groan  from  hollow  depths  below; 
The  baleful  yew,  though  dead,  has  oft  been  seen 
To  rise  from  earth,  and  spring  with  dusky  gi-een; 
With  sparkling  flames  the  trees  unburning  shine, 
And  round  their  boles  prodigious  serpents  twine. 
The  pious  worshippers  approach  not  near. 
But  shun  their  gods,  and  kneel  with  distant  fear: 
The  |,riest  himself,  when,  or  the  day,  or  night. 
Rolling  have  reach'd  their  full  meridian  height, 
Refrains  the  gloomy  paths  with  wary  feet, 
Preading  the  demon  of  the  grove  to  meet; 
Who,  terrible  to  sight,  at  that  tix'd  hour, 
Still  treads  the  round  about  his  dreary  bower. 

Tliis  wood  near  nei^hb'ring  to  th'  encompass'd 
town 
Untouch'd  by  former  wars  remain'd  alone ; 
And  since  the  country  round  it  naked  stands. 
From  hence  the  Latian  chief  supplies  demand". 
But  lo!  the  bolder  hands,  that  should  have  struck. 
With  some  unusual  horrour  trembling  shook: 
With  silent  dr-ad  and  reverence  they  surveyed 
Tl»e  gloom  majestic  of  the  sacred  shade: 
None  dares  v\ith  impious  steel  the  bark  to  rend, 
Lest  on  himself  the  destin'd  stroke  descend. 
Cipsar  percciv'd  the  spreadin;;  fear  to  grow, 
Tlun,  eager,  caught  an  axe,  and  aim'd  a  blow. 
Deep  sunk  within  a  violated  oak 
The  wouiiding  ed^e,  aud  thus  the  warrior  spoke: 


"  Now  let  no  doubting  hand  the  task  decline; 
Cut  you  the  wood,  and  let  the  euilt  be  mine" 
The  tremblinc;  bands  unwillingly  obey*d; 
Two  various  ills  were  in  the  balance  laid, 
And  Ca:sar*s  wrath  against  the  gods  was  wcigh'd. 
Then  Jovu's  Dodonian  tree  was  forc'd  to  bow; 
The  iofty  ash  and  knotty  holm  lay  low; 
The  fljating  alder  by  the  current  boru, 
The  cypress  by  the  noble  mourner  worn, 
Veil  their  aerial  summits,  and  display 
Their  dark  recesses  to  the  golden  day  ; 
Cr.)wding  they  fall,  each  o'er  the  other  lies, 
And  heap'd  on  hiyh  the  leafy  piles  arise. 
AVith  grief,  and  fear,  the  groaning  Gauls  beheld 
Their  holy  grove  by  impious  soldiers  fell'd; 
While  the  Massilians,  from  th'  encompass'd  wall, 
Rejoic'd  to  see  the  sylvan  honours  fall: 
'I'hey  hope  such  power  can  never  prosper  long. 
Nor  think  the  patient  gods  will  hear  the  wrong. 
But,  ah  !  too  oft  success  to  guilt  is  given, 
And  wretches  only  stand  the  mark  of  Heaven. 
With  timber  largely  from  the  wood  supply'd. 
For  wains  the  legions  search  the  country  wide; 
Then  from  the  crooked  plough  unyoke  the  steer. 
And  leave  the  swain  to  mourn  the  fruitless  year. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  of  the  lingering  war. 
The  chieftain  to  Iberia  bends  afar, 
And  gives  the  leaguer  to  Trehonius'  care. 
With  diligence  the  destin'd  task  he  plies; 
Huge   works  of  earth  with  strengthening  beams 

arise: 
High  tottering  towers,  by  no  fix'd  basis  bound, 
R"ll  nodding  on  along  the  stable  mound. 
Tiu-  Greeks  with  wonder  on  the  movement  look, 
.And  fancy  Earth's  foundations  deep  are  shook; 
Fierce  winds   they  think   the  buldjme's  entrails 
And  anxious  for  their  walls  and  city  fear:     [tear, 
Tiie  Roman  from  the  lofty  top  looks  down. 
And  rains  a  winded  war  upon  the  town. 
Nor  with  less  active  ra^e  the  Grecians  burn. 
But  larger  ruin  on  theit  foes  return; 
Nor  hands  alone  the  missile  deaths  supply. 
From  nervous  cross-bows  whistling  arrows  fly  j 
The  steely  corslet  and  the  bone  they  break, 
Tiirough  multitudes  their  fatal  journeys  take; 
Nor  wait  the  lingering  Parcae's  slow  delay. 
But  wound,  and  to  new  slaughter  wing  their  way. 
Now  by  some  vast  machine  a  ponderous  stone. 
Pernicious,  from  the  hostile  wall  is  thrown ; 
At  once,  on  many,  swift  the  shook  (U-scend*, 
And  the  crnsh'd  carcasses  confounding  blends. 
So  rolls  some  falling  rock,  by  age  long  worn. 
Loose  from  its  root  by  raging  wliUlwinds  torn. 
And  thundering  down  the  precipice  is  borne, 
O'er  crashing  woods  the  mass  is  seen  to  ride. 
To  grind  its  way,  and  plane  the  mountain's  side, 
Griird  with  the  shot  from  fi\r,  the  le^^ions  join, 
Tlieir  bucklers  in  the  warlike  shell  combine; 
Compact  and  close  the  brazen  roof  they  bear. 
And  in  just  order  to  the  town  draw  near: 
Safe  fhcy  advance,  while  with  unweary'd  pain 
The  wrathful  engines  waste  their  stores  in  vain; 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  destin'd  deaths  are  tost, 
And  far  behind  in  vacant  earth  are  lost; 
Nor  sudden  could  they  ^han^e  their  erring  aim. 
Slow  and  unwieldy  moves  the  cumbrous  frame. 

Tliis  seen,  the  Greeks  their  brawny  arms  em- 

ld(>y. 

And  hurl  a  stony  tempest  from  on  high: 

The  (^latteiiiig  shywer  the  sauuding  fence  assails j. 
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But  vain,  as  when  the  stormy  winter  hails, 
Nur  on  the  soUH  niarble  roof  prevails: 
Till  tir'il  at  length  the  warriors  fall  their  shields; 
And,  ypent  with  toil,  the  broken  phalanx  yields. 
Now  other  strata;ienis  tlie  war  supplies, 
Beneath  the  vinea  close  th'  assailant  lies,  fsprcad, 
The  strong  niae'  ine,   with  planks  and  tnrf  be- 
Moves  to  the  walls  its  well-dffended  head; 
Within  the  eovert  saff  the  miners  lu'k. 
And  to  the  deep  f<,>undatioii  urge  their  work. 
Now  iustly  pois'd  the  thuniiering  ram  they  sling. 
And  drive  him  foreeful  with  a  lanehinsj  spring; 
Haply  to  loose  some  yielding  pait  at  length, 
And  shake  the  firm  cemented  bulwark's  strength. 
Bot  (Vcjm  the  town  tlie  Grecian  youth  prepare 
With  haidy  vi_ourto  repel  the  war: 
Crowding  they  gather  cm  the  r-r.ipart's  height. 
And  with  tough  staves  and  spears  maintain  the 
fight;       ^  [throw. 

Darts,  fragments  of  the    rock,  and  flames  they 
And  tear  the  planky  shelter  fixd  below  ; 
Around  by  all  the  wanimr  tnipest  beat, 
The  baffled  Komans  sullenly  retreat. 

Now  by  success  the  bra\'e  Massili.tns  fir'd, 
To  fame  of  higher  enterprise  aspir'd ; 
Nor  loniier  with  their  walls  deft  ncc  content. 
In  daring  sallies  they  the  foe  prevent.  [go. 

Nor  aim'd  uilh  swords,  nor  pointed  spears  they 
Nor  aim  the  shaft,  nor  bend  the  deadly  bow: 
Fierce  Muleiber  supplies  the  bo'd  design. 
And  for  their  weapons  kindling  forches  shine, 
Silent  they  i.^sue  through  the  gloomy  night, 
And  with  broad  shields  restrain  the  beamy  light: 
Sudden  the  blaze  oji  every  side  began. 
And  o'er  the  T,atian  woiks  resistless  ran; 
Catching,  and  driving  with  the  wind  it  grows, 
Fierce  throuL  h  the  shade  the  turning  deluge  glows; 
Nor  earth,  nor  greener  planks  its  force  delay, 
Sn  ift  o'er  tiie  hi^sini  beams  it  rolls  away: 
Kmbrown'd  with  smoke  the  wavy  llames  ascend, 
Shivcr'd  with  heat  the  crackling  quarries  rend; 
Till  with  a  roar  at  last,  the  mighty  mound, 
Towers,   en.mes,    all,    come   thundering    to    the 
Widi  -spread  the  disconlinuous  ruins  lie,  [ground  : 
And  ^ast  contusion  tills  the  gazer's  eyv. 
Vanquish'd  by  land,  the  Romans  seek  the  main. 
And  prove  the  fortune  of  the  watery  plain: 
Their  navy,  rudely  built,  and  rigg'd  in  haste, 
Down  Ihrough  the  rapid  Rhone  descending  past. 
No  golden  gods  (iroteet  the  shining  prow, 
Nor  silken  streamers  lightly  dancing  flow; 
But  rough  in  sUble  floorings  lies  the  wood, 
As  in  the  native  forest  once  it  stood. 
Rearing  above  the  rest  her  towery  head, 
Brutus'  tall  ship  the  floating  squadron  led. 
To  sea  soon  waft<d  bv  the  hasty  tide, 
Right  t )  the  Sta-cl-.ades  their  course  they  guide. 
Resolv'd  to  urge  their  fate,  with  equal  cares, 
Massilia  for  the  naval  war  prepares; 
All  hands  the  city  for  the  task  requires. 
And  arms  her  striplings  young,  and  huary  sires. 
■Vessels  of  every  sort  and  size  she  fits, 
And  speedy  to  the  briny  deep  commits 
The  erazv  linik,  that,  worn  Hifli  winds  and  tides. 
Sale  in  the  dock,  and  long  negheteil,  riilcs, 
S!  e  planks  anew.  a\id  calks  her  leaky  sides. 

Now  rose  the  morning,  and  the  gulden  Sun 
With  beams  rcfractejl  on  the  ocean  shone; 
Clear  was  the  sky,  the  waves  from  murmur  cet^e, 
And  every  ruder  wind  was  kr.sh'd  iu  peace; 


SnuMjth  lay  the  glassy  surface  of  the  maiff, 

And  ofi'er'd  to  the  war  its  ample  plain  : 

When  to  the  destin'd  stations  all  repair; 

Here  Ca?sar's  powers,  the  youth  of  Phoeis  ther^. 

Their  brawny  arms  are  bar'd,  their  oars  they  dip. 

Swift  o'er  the  water  glides  the  nimble  ship; 

Feels  the  strong  blow  the  well-compacted  oak, 

.And  trembling  springs  at  each  repeated  stroke. 

Crooked  in  front  the  Latian  navy  stood. 

And  wound  a  bending  crescent  o'er  the  flood. 

With  four  full  banks  of  oars  advancing  high, 

On  either  wmg  the  larger  vessels  ply, 

While  in  the  centre  safe  the  lesser  galliots  lie, 

Brutus  the  first,  with  eminent  Command, 

In  the  tall  admiral  is  st  en  to  stand; 

Six  rows  of  leuLrtheniug  pines  the  billows  sweep. 

And  heave  the  burthen  o'er  the  groaning  deep. 

Now  prow  to  prow  advance  each  hostile  fleet, 
.An<l  want  but  cine  concurring  stroke  Ut  meet, 
When  peals  of  stiouts  and  minglinij:  clamours  roar. 
And  dionn  the  brazen  trump  anil  phmti'ng  oar. 
The  brushing  pine  the  frothy  surface  plies, 
While  on  their  banks  the  lusty  rowirs  rise: 
Each  brings  the  stroke  back  on  his  ample  chest. 
Then  firm  upon  his  seat  he  lights  represt. 
\\^ith  clashing  beaks  the  lanching  vessels  meet. 
And  from  the  mutual  shoc-k  alike  retreat. 
Thick  ilouds  of  living  shafts  the  welkin  bide, 
Tie  n  tall,  anil  floating  stiow  the  ocean  wide. 
At  1  nuth  the  stictching  wings  their  order  leave,  ' 
And  in  the  line  the  mingling  foe  receive; 
Tlu  n  miu'ht  be  seen,  how,  dash'd  from  side  to  side. 
Before  the  stemming  vessel  drove  the  tide; 
Still  as  each  keel  her  foamy  furrow  plows. 
Now  back,  now  forth,  the  surge  obedient  flows. 
Thus  n  arring  winds  altemaw^  rule  maintain. 
Anil  this,  an'l  that  way,  roll  the  yielding  main. 
Massila's  navy,  nimble,  clean,  anil  light. 
With  best  advantage  seek  or  shun  the  fight; 
\\'ith  ready  ease  all  answer  to  command, 
<  >bey  the  helm,  ami  feel  the  pilot's  hand. 
Not  so  the  Romans;  cumbrous  hulks  they  lay, 
And  slow  and  heavy  hung  upi.m  the  sea; 
Vet  strong,  and  for  the  closer  cond.)at  good. 
They  yiehl  firm  fooling  on  th'  unstable  flood. 
Thus  Brutus  saw,  and  to  the  master  cries 
(The  master  in  the  lofty  poop  he  spies. 
Where  streaming  the  prsetorian  ensign  flies), 
"  Still  wilt  thou  bear  away,  still  shift  thy  place. 
And  turn  the  battle-  to  a  wanton  e-hase? 
Is  this  a  time  to  plav  so  mean  a  part, 
To  tack,  to  veer,  and  boast  tliy  tiitiing  art  ? 
Hrin,'  tej.  The  war  shall  hand  to  hand  bo  try'd; 
Oppose  tiiou  to  the  foe  our  ample  side. 
Anil  let  us  meet  like  men."    The  chieftain  said; 
The  really  master  the  command  obey'd. 
And  siele-long  to  the  foe'  the  ship  was  laiel. 
Upon  bis  waste  fierce  fall  the  thumb  rin.'  Greeks, 
Fast  in  his  timber  stick  their  brazen  beaks ; 
Some  lie  by  chains  and  grappllngs  strong  com- 

pell'd, 
Whileothers by  the  tangling  oars  are  held: 
■j'iie  seas  are  h  d  beneath  the  cle)sing  war, 
Nor  n- 1  d  they  east  the  Javelin  now  fiom  far; 
With  hardy  strokes  the  e-onibatants  engage, 
Anel  witluketn  falchi.ns  deal  their  deadly  raee: 
Man  against  man,  and  board  by  board  they  lie, 
And  on  those  decks  their  arinsdefr  niled  die. 
The  rolling  surge  is  stain'd  aruunel  with  blood, 
Anel  foamy  purple  swtUs  the  rising  fljoei; 
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The  fioatinc  carcasses  the  ships  clelay, 
HiiniT  on  earli  keel,  an  J  intercept  her  wayj 
Helpless  ben-'ath  the  deep  the  dying  sink, 
And  gore,  with  briny  ocean  mingling,  drink. 
Some,  while  amidst  the  tumbling  waves  they  strive, 
And  STrutrglin^  with  destruction  float  alive. 
Or  by  some  punderutis  beam  are  beaten  duwn, 
Or  sink  translixM  by  datts  at  random  thrown, 
That  fatal  day  no  javt-iin  tlies  in  vain, 
Missini;  their  mark  they  wouikI  upnn  the  main. 
It  chanc'd,  a  warrior  ship  on  Ca'sat's  side, 
Ky  two  Mas<i!an  foes  was  warmly  p'v'd ; 
But  with  divided  force  she  meets  tir  attack. 
And  bravely  drives  the  bold  assailants  back  : 
When  tVom  the  lofty  poop,  where  lierce  he  fought, 
Tag-US  to  seize  the  Grecian  ancient  sought. 
Bnt  double  di^ath  bis  darius:  band  repress'd. 
One  spear  Iraiislix'd  his  baik,  and  one  h:^  breast, 
And  dcidlv  met  within  his  heaving  chest. 
Dotibtt'ul  awhile  tiie  tlood  was  seen  to  stay, 
At  length  the  stt-ely  shafts  at  once  gave  way; 
The  rl.'ctinii  li'e  a  twofold  passage  found, 
And  ran  divided  from  each  streaming  wound. 
Hither  his  fate  unhappy  T*  Ion  l»d. 
To  naval  arts  from  early  childhood  bred; 
No  hand  the  helm  more  skilfully  could  guide, 
Or  stem  the  fury  of  the  boisterous  tide  ; 
He  knew  what  winds  >hould  on  the  morrow  blow. 
And  how  the  sails  for  safetv  to  bestow; 
Celestial  sii^nals  weil  he  C'luld  descry. 
Could  jud^e  the  radiant  lights  that  shine  on  high, 
And  read  the  coming  tempest  of  the  sky. 
Full  on  a  Latian  hark  his  beak  he  drives, 
The  brazen  biiik  the  shivering  ekh-r  rives; 
When  from  some  hf^istile  hand,  a  Roman  tlart. 
Deep  piercing,  trembled  in  his  panting  heart: 
Yet  still  his  careful  hand  its  task  supplies. 
And  turns  the  guiding  rudder  as  he  dies, 
To  fill  his  place  ho:d  Gyareus  essay'd, 
Bnt  p  iR>ing  from  a  Dcighbouring  ship  was  staj'M: 
Swift  through  his  h-ins  a  flying  javelin  struck, 
And  naii'd  him  to  the  vessel  he  f..Tsook.     [fought, 
Frieudiike,    and    side    by   side,    two    brethren 
Whom,  at  a  birth,  their  fruitful  mother  brought: 
So  like  the  lines  of  eacli  rc-embling  fa<v. 
The  same  the  features,  and  the  same  the  grace. 
That  fondly  erring  oft  their  parents  look, 
And  each,  for  each,  alternatelv  mistook: 
T*nt  death,  t  )o  soon,  a  dire  disiinction  makes. 
While  onc,UHtimelv  snatch'il,  the  light  forsakes, 
His  biother's  form  the  sad  survivor  wears, 
And  still  renews  his  hapless  parents  tears  : 
Too  sure  they  see  their  siiip;le  hope  remain, 
And  while  they  bless  the  living,  mourn  the  slain. 
Hf,  the  bold  youth,  as  buard  and  board  they  btand, 
FixM  un  a  Roman  ship  his  daring  hand; 
Full  on  his  arm  a  nnglity  blow  de-cends, 
And  the  torn  limb  from  olf  the  shoulder  rends; 
The  rigid  nerves  arc  cramp'd  with  stiff'nin?  cold, 
Convulsive  grasp,  and  still  retain  their  hold. 
Nor  sunk  his  valour  by  the  pain  deprest, 
But  ni»bler  rage  intlani'd  his  mangled  breast: 
His  Ift't  remaining  hand  the  combat  tries, 
And  liereely  lorth  to  catch  Ihe  rieht  he  flies; 
The  same  hard  destiny  the  left  demands. 
And  U'tw  a  naked  he'.piess  trunk  he  stands. 
Nor  deigns  he,  though  dt-fencekss  to  the  foe. 
To  seek  the  safety  of  the  hold  beluw; 
For  every  coming  javelin's  point  prepar'd, 
He  steps  between,  aad  stands  his  brother's  guard; 


Till  fix'd,  and  horrid  with  a  wood  of  spears, 
A  thiuisaud  dealh«,  at  others  aimM  he  wears. 
Resolv'd  at  length  his  utmost  force  t'  exert, 
His  spirits  gatber'd  to  his  fainting  heart. 
And  the  last  vigour  rous'd  in  every  part; 
Then  nimble  from  the  Grecian  deck  he  rose, 
And  with  a  leap  sprung  fierce  amidst  bis  foes: 
And  when  his   hands  no  more  could   wreak  his 

hate, 
His  sword  no  more  cou'd  minister  to  fate, 
Dving  be  prest  them  with  his  hostile  weight, 
O'ercharg'd  tlie  ship  with  carcasses  and  blood. 
Drunk  fast  at  many  a  leak  the  briny  flood; 
Yielding  at  length  the  waters  wide  give  way, 
And  fold  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 
Then  o'er  her  bead  returning  rolls  the  tide. 
And  covering  waves  the  sinking  hatches  hide. 

That  fatal  day  \»-as  slaughter  seen  to  reigu. 
In  wonders  various,  on  the  liquid  plain. 

Ou  Lyc;das  a  steely  grappling  struck; 
Strugiiling  he  drags  with  the  tenacious  hook, 
And  di  ep  had  drown'd  beneath  the  greedy  wave. 
But  tliat  his  fellows  strove  th 'ir  mate  to  sa.e; 
Ciung  ti)  his  legs,  they  clasp  him  ad  they  can. 
The  grappling  tugs,  asunder  flies  the  man. 
No  single  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 
Where  trickling  crimson  wells  in  slender  streams; 
Rut  from  an  opening  horrible  and  wide, 
A  thousaml  vessels  pour  the  bursting  tid'': 
At  once  the  windimr  channel's  couise  was  broke. 
Where  wandering  life  her  mazy  journey  took; 
At  once  the  currents  all  forgot  their  way. 
And  lost  their  purple  in  the  azure  sea. 
Soon  from  the  lower  parts  the  spirits  fled. 
And  oiotionlcss  th'  exiiaustcd  limbs  lay  dead: 
Not  so  the  nobler  regions,  where  the  heart 
.-Vnd  heaving  lunjrs  their  vital  powers  exert; 
There  lingering  late,  and  imig  conflicting,  life 
Rose  against  fate,  and  still  maintain'd  the  strife; 
Driven  nut  at  length,  unwillingly  a)id  slow, 
She  left  her  mortal  house,  and  sougiit  the  shadoft 
below. 

While,  eager  for  the  fight,  an  hardy  crew 
To  one  sole  side  their  force  united  drew. 
The  baik,  unapt  th'  une(iua!  poistf  to  bear, 
TurnM  o'er,  and  rear'd  her  lowest  keel  in  air; 
In  vain  his  active  arms  the  swimmer  tries. 
No  aid  the  swimmer's  useles  art  supplies; 
The  covering  vast  u'ei-whelming  shuts  them  down. 
And  helpless  in  the  holiow  hold  they  drown. 

One  slaughter  terrible  above  the  rest, 
The  fatal  borruur  of  the  fight  exprest. 
As  o'er  the  crowded  surface  of  the  flood 
.V  youthful  swimmer  swit't  his  way  pursued; 
Two  meeting  ships,  by  equal  fury  urest, 
With  hostile  prows  transfix'd  his  ample  breast; 
Suspended  hy  the  dreadful  shock  he  hung. 
The  brazen  beaks  witliin  his  bosom  rung; 
RIood,  l)ones,  and  entrails,  mashing  with  the  blo\T, 
from  his  pale  lips  a  hideous  mixture  flow. 
At  lengtli  the  backing  oars  the  fight  restrain, 
The  lifeless  body  drops  amidst  the  main; 
Soon  enter  at  the  breach  the  rushing  waves, 
And  the  salt  stream  the  mangled  careass  laves. 

Aromirl  the  watery  champaign  wide  dispread. 
The  living  shipwrecks  float  ami  !st  the  dead; 
With  active  arms  the  li  piid  deep  they  ply. 
Ami  panting  tu  their  mates  for  succour  cry: 
Now  to  some  social  vessel  press  they  near, 
Their  fellows  pale  the  croTding  numbers  fear; 
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And  with  keen  falchion.  lop  each  prospin^;  hand- 
1  .e  .iy„.s  lasers  oli,.,.  and  clench  thL  »ood,  ' 
J  he  heavy  trunk  sinks  helpless  in  the  flood. 

Now  spent  w.s  all  the  vva.rfors  stcelv  store 
N.™dnr>sthoy  seek,  and  other  a,-ms  explore  ' 
rh.s  jyield.  a  (iap:-stali;  thai  a  ponderons  oar.' 
W  rath  s  ready  hands  are  never  at  a  loss  : 
1  he  fra.ffiuents  of  the  shattered  ship  thcv  toss. 
J  he  useless  rovrer  from  his  seat  is  east  " 
I  hen  fly  the  benches  and  the  broken  mast 
Some  se,z,„g   as  it  sinks,  the  breathless  coVse, 

force   ''        ^"'^  "^"^  '''='°''-^t='i"'d  "t^apon 
ind  at^rf""';"""  '■'■''''  ^^'''^'"S  bosoms  take, 

i  1^  nght  sends  back  the  reeking  spear  again. 

Wow  gods  of  various  elements  conspire: 
io  Nerens,  Vulcan  joins  his  hostile  fire; 
With  oils,  and  livin-  sulphur,  darts  they  frame 
Prepar  d  to  spr.  ad  afar  the  kindling  flame 
Around  the  catching  mischiefs  switt  succee'd, 
I  he  floating  hulks  their  own  destraction  feed- 
And  IT"^-  "■"";."'"  brightening  blaze  supplies. 
Ad  wavy  hres  from  pitchy  planks  arise:  ' 

Amidst  the  flood  the  ruddy  torrent  strays. 
And  herce  upon  the  scattering  shipwrecks  prevs 
Kere  one  with  haste  a  flaming'vessel  leaves^  "^ 
Another,  spent  aud  beaten  by  the  waves 
As  eager  to  the  burning  ruin  cleaves. 
Aniidst  the  various  ways  of  death  to  kill. 
The  Ir^'  ^/if^'-.'^y  '^'■<^^'  "'■  ^vounJ.ng  ster). 
fee,  '"  "''"'  "'"'''^  present  force  w, 

Nor  valour  less  her  fatal  rage  maintains 
In  darmg  breasts  that  swim  the  liquid  plains- 
iuuie  gather  up  the  darts  th.t  floatin.,  lie 
And  to  the  combatants  new  deaths  supply 
Sorne  struggling  in  the  deep  the  war  privoke, 
ifi^e  0  er  the  surge,  and  aim  a  languid  stroke 
Some  with  strong  grasp  the  fue  conflictin   join 

twine     with  limbs,   and  hostile   wrea'tMngs 
Till  plunging,  pressing  to  the  bottom  down 
Vanquish'd,  and  vanquishers'  alike  they  drown 
One  chiet  above  the  rest,  is  mark'd  by  fame 
The  T      ■   "l'"'-  '""^  P''"'^™^  «-^  1"^  '-">e 

WluuT'\T'\'  °^''''"  "'^  ''"^"  t°  keep, 

"  h  le  long  he  dwelt  within  the  lowest  deep- 

Jjnil  many  a  fathom  down  he  had  explor'.l ' 
For  treasures  lost,  old  .  )cean's  oozy  h.ard;' 
Ofl  V  hen  the  flooky  anchor  stuck  below, 
He  sunk,  and  b.ide  the  captiye  vessel  <rn. 
A  foe  he  seiz'd  close  cleaving  to  his  breast. 
And  underneath  the  tninhliiK.  billows  ,,rest. 

But  when  the  skilful  victor  w,.u!d  repair 
'0  upper  seas,  and  sought  the  freer  air; 
Hapless  beneath  the  crowding  keels  he  Jose, 
The  crowding  keels  his  wonted  way  oppose 

He  ir  r-,"',"';'''""''''''^  "i"'  'he  blow. 
He  sinks   to  bide  for  ever  now  behw. 

^onie  hail,  upon  the  oars  with  weighty  force 

To  intercept  the  hostile  vessel's  course;  '  ' 

Some  to  the  last  the  cause  they  love  defend 

And  valiant  lives  by  useful  deaths  would  ;-,i'd; 

Mith  breasts  oppos'd  the  thundering  beaks    hey 


And  what  they  fought  for  living,  dyinj  save. 


As  Tjrrhen,  from  a  Roman  poop  „„  high 
Ran  oerthe  various  combat  with  his  eve 
Sureauning,  from  his  Balearic  thonj,        ' 
Kold  Ligdamus  a  ponderous  bullet  sl„n"- 

Anr'ntViT'''  "'',"'"  ''='"  '^"'^  "'''''"i"?  "i"'. 
T I-  a    on    17^'  "T*^''  ''"''■''■^^  Tyrrhen'sey^s. 

Z^tJrl'"^  ''^'■'  '^"^  ''''•''•^•"'f  "'"-s  of  sight. 
At  hist  he  took  the  darkness  to  be  death, 
And  thought  himself  amidst  the  shades  beneath - 
But  soon  recovering  from  the  stunning  sound,    ' 
He  liv  d,  unhappily  he  liv'd,  he  found! 
Vigour  at  length,  and  wonted  force  returns, 
Aiitl  with  new  rage  his  valiant  bosom  burns: 

Nor  useless  let  your  fellow-soldier  die:  fnlv 

^^l". "'':  "PPos'd  against  the  foe  to  stand,       '^^ ' 
An  I  .1      "  '"""'  ''"''"^  y"  ''i'-ect  my  hand. 
And  thou,  my  poor  remaining  life,  prepare 
I  o  meet  each  hazard  of  the  various  war- 
At  least,  my  mangled  carcass  shall  pretend 
To  m  erpose,  and  shield  some  valiant  friend: 
1  lac  d  like  a  mark  their  darts  1  may  sustain. 
And   to  preserve  some  better  man,  be  slain." 

imis  said,  unaimiiig  he  a  javelin  threw, 
Hiejavelm  wing'd  with  sure  destruction  flew  • 
In  Argus  the  de.sceiuling  steel  takes  place,      ' 
Argus,  a  Grecian  of  illustrious  race 

Above'lh'''  ^^^  f  !!'■'■'''""  P°'"''  ''^"'^  '°  the  loinr  • 
Above  the  naval  high  the  belly  joins: 

And  t'^r"T;""  '"'"*''  '■""'  f'^™'"''  ™  his  fate, 
I  K  P'  .]"*  ^°""S  "f^^PO"  «ith  his  weight. 
1    chanc  d,  to  ruthless  destiny  desiguM 

To  the  same  slrip  his  aged  sire  was  join'd: 

The  fir^r"V  "i;'S'^  .^-chievementswas  he  known. 

1  he  fi.st  in  fair  Massilia  for  renown; 

Now  an  example  tnercly,  and  a  name, 

vv   llmg  to  rouse  the  younger  sort  he  came, 

At.d  hre  their  souls  to  emulate  his  fame. 

He  s?w  r'"  ""=  ,?'■"«'■  '^here  distant  far  he  stood, 

Srfon  ,     'i"  '""  '"=  "■^""■■in-  in  I'is  blood; 

Wth  f°    '"^.P^'P.  °ft  stumbling  in  his  haste. 

With  faltering  steps  the  feeble  father  past. 

B  t  s   i? '       '■'  ^i'  '"""^^''^  -cheeks  be^dew, 
J^nt  stifl-ening  cold  and  motionless  he  ..rew- 
Deep  night  and  deadly  shades  of  darkness  rise, 
A      of  ^"  "-"^h-lov'd  Argus  ftom  his  eyes 
As  to  the  dizzy  youtl,  the  sire  appears,      ^         . 

A^'uMi'l'JeV'''"'',"""'''^'''''  '"=»d  he  rears; 

"  ith  1  /ted  eyes  he  cast  a  mournful  look 

H  J  pale  lips  uiov'd,  and  fain  he  would  haTO  spokc- 

Bnt  unexpress'd  th'  imperfect  accent  hung  ' 

Lost  m  his  falling  jaws  and  murmuring  tonVue: 

What   h-ld ?'™'"f '  ^''"S^  '"'•^'  •'Mn-est,' 
What,  had  he  wo.ds,  would  be  his  last  request 
That  aged  hand  to  .seal  his  closin-  eye,  ^        ' 
And  m  his  father's  fond  embrace  to  die: 

W    I    nature'-'^'"'''"  '''•""=^'  ^""-^^  '■"■!"'. 

wm    natuie  s  strongest  pangs  conllicting  strives- 
Le   me  not  lose  this  hour  of  death,"  he  cries      ' 
"  W  ich  my  inilulgent  destiny  siipp  ies  ' 

And    hou  forgive,  forgive  me, 'oh  ^'y  son'. 

'thy  dear  l,;,s  and  last  embrace  I  ".hun. 

•111  >  ital  Ineath  yet  li.aving  comes  and  goes  - 
Y\"'y  s^'l  ^.V«  I'ehold  the^'  yet  al.ve 

P Inintd  ',        i"""-'''-  ^y  ''="'*"•  s  '■•■■'«v  prest, 
t-iuii,  d  his  sharp  s«ord  amidst  his  aged  breast; 
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AnJ  tbovigh  life's  gushing  streams   tiie   weapon 

stain, 
Headlonc:  he  leaps  amidst  the  greedy  main; 
While  this  last  wish  ran  rver  in  his  mind, 
Tu  die  mid  leave  lijs  darling  son  hehind; 
Eac:er  to  part,  his  soul  disduinVl  to  wait, 
And  trust  uncertain  to  a  single  fate. 

And  now  Massiliu's  vanquish'd  force  ^ivfs  way, 
And  CiEsar's  fortune  claims  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Grecian  fleet  is  all  dispers'd  around, 
Some  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  He  drown'd; 
Some,  captives  made,  their  haughty  victor.s  bore, 
Whil*;  some,  but  those  a  few,  fied  timely  to  the 

shore. 
But,  oh  !  what  verse,  what  numbers,  can  express 
The  mournful  city,  and  her  sore  distress' 
Upon  the  beach  lamenting  matrons  stand, 
Aiid  nailintiis  echo  oVr  the  lengthening  strand; 
Their  eyes  arc  fix'd  upon  the  waters  wide. 
And  watch  the  bodies  driving  with  the  tide. 
Here  a  fond  wife,  with  pious  errour,  prest 
Some  hostile  Roman  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
There  to  a  mangled  trunk  two  mothers  run. 
Each  grasps,  and  each  would  claim  it  for  her  son; 
Each,  what  her  boding  heart  persuades,  believes, 
And  for  the  last  sad  ofTice  fondly  strives. 

But  Brutus,  now  victorious  on  the  main, 
To  Caesar  vindicates  the  watery  plain  ; 
First  to  his  brow  he  binds  the  naval  crown, 
And  bids  tiie  spacious  deep  the  mighty  master 
own. 


BOOK    IV. 

THE   ARGt.MENT. 

Capsar  having  joined  Fahius,  whom  he  had  sent 
before  him  to  Spain,  encamps  upon  a  ri><ing 
ground  near  Ileixla,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Sjcoris  :  there,  the  waters  being  swollen  by  great 
lains,  endanger  his  campj  but  the  weather 
turning  fair,  and  the  floods  abating,  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  who  lay 
ovcr-against  him,  decamp  suddenly.  Cresar 
follows,  and  encamps  so  as  to  cut  off  their 
passage,  or  any  use  of  the  river  Iberus.  As 
both  armies  lay  now  very  near  to  each  other, 
the  soldiers  on  lioth  sides  knew,  and  saluted  one 
another;  and  forgetting  the  opposite  interests 
and  factions  thcv  uert  engaged  in,  ran  out  from 
their  several  camps,  and  embraced  one  another 
with  great  tenderness,  !\Iauy  of  Ca?sar's  sol- 
diere  were  invit<-d  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
feasted  by  their  friends  and  relations.  But 
Petreius  apprehending  tliis  familiarity  might 
hv:  of  ill  consequence  to  his  party,  commanded 
tiiera  all  (though  against  the  rules  of  humanity 
and  hospitality)  to  be  killed.  After  this,  he 
attempts  in  vain  to  march  back  towards  llerda; 
but  is  prevented,  and  enclosed  by  Caesar;  to 
whom,  both  himself  and  Afranius,  after  their 
arms'  ^^^  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  water 
and  other  necessaries,  are  compelled  to  sur- 
render, without  asking  any  other  conditions 
than  that  they  midit  not  be  compelled  to  take 
on  in  his  armyj  this  Cssar,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, grants,  and  dismisses  them.  In  t!ie 
mean  while,  C.  Antonius,  who  commanded  fur 
Caesar  near  Salonie,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmalia, 
being  shut  up  by  Octavins,  Pompey's  admiral, 
aud  destitute  of  provisiuns,  bad  attempted,  by 


help  of  some  vessels,  or  floating  marhines  of  a 
new  invention,  to  pass  tlirough  Puinpey's  fleet: 
two  of  them  by  advantage  of  the  tide  found 
means  to  escape,  but  the  third,  which  carried 
a  thousand  Opitergians  commanded  by  Vult^-ius, 
was  intereepted  bv  a  bot-m  laid  tnider  the 
water.  Those  when  they  fuund  it  impossihla 
to  get  off,  at  the  persuasion,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  leader,  ran  upon  one  another'* 
swords  and  died.  In  Africa  the  poet  intro-. 
duces  Curio  inquiring  after  the  story  of  Her- 
cules and  Antaius,  which  is  recounted  to  him 
by  one  of  the  natives,  and  afterwards  relate^ 
the  particulars  of  his  being  circumvented,  de- 
feated^ and  killed  by  Juba. 


But  CcesaT  in  Iberian  fields  afer, 
E'en  to  the  western  ocean  spreads  the  war; 
And  though  no  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  plain- 
No  puiple  deluge  leaves  a  guilty  stain. 
Vast  is  the  prize,  and  great  the  victor's  gain. 
For  Pompey  with  alternative  command, 
The  brave  Petreius  and  Afranius  stand: 
The  chiefs  in  friendship's  just  conditions  join. 
And,  cordial  to  the  common  cause  combine  j 
By  turns  they  quit,  by  turns  resume  the  sway. 
The  camp  to  guard,  or  battle  to  array; 
To  these  their  aid  the  uimhle  Vectuns  yield. 
With  those  who  till  Asturia's  hilly  field; 
Nor  wanted  then  the  Celtiberians  bold,  [old. 

Who  draw  their  long  descent  from  Celtic  Gauls  of 

Where  rising  grounds  the  fruitful   champaign 
And  unperceiv'd  by  soft  degrees  ascend  ;      [end. 
An  ancient  race  their  city  chose  to  found. 
And  with  Ilerda's  walls  the  summit  crown'd. 
The  Sicoris,  of  no  ignoble  name, 
Fast  by  the  mountain  pours  his  gentle  stn-am, 
A  stable  bridge  runs  cross  from  side  to  side. 
Whose  spacious  arch  transmits  the  passing  tidft. 
And  jutting  piers  the  winterj'  floods  abide,  [raise- 
Two  neighbouring  hills  their  heads  distinguish'd 
The  first  great  Pompey's  ensigns  high  displays* 
Proud  Ciesar's  camp  upon  the  next  is  seen; 
The  river  interposing  glides  between. 
Wide  spread  beyond,  an  ample  plain  extends. 
Far  as  the  piercing  eye  its  prospect  sends^ 
Upon  the  spacious  level's  utmost  bound, 
The  Cinga  rolls  his  rapid  waves  around. 
But  soon  in  full  Ibeixis'  channel  lost, 
His  blended  waters  seek  Iberia's  coast; 
He  yields  to  the  superior  torrent's  fame. 
And  with  the  country  takes  his  nobler  name. 

Now  'gan  the  lamp  of  Heaven  the  plains  to  gild, 
When  moving  legions  hide  th'  embattled  field; 
When  front  to  front  oppos'd  in  just  array. 
The  chieftains  each  their  hostde  powers  display: 
But  whether  conscious  shame  their  wrath  represt. 
And  soft  reluctance  rose  in  every  breast; 
Or  virtue  did  a  short-liv'd  rule  resume, 
And  gain'd  one  day  for  liberty  and  Rome; 
Suspended  rage  yet  linger'd  for  a  space, 
And  to  the  west  declinM  the  Sun  in  peace. 
Night   rose,    and  black'ning  shades  involved  the 
When  Ca:snr,  bent  war's  wily  arts  to  try,       [^ky, 
Tiirough  his  extended  battle  gives  command. 
The  foremost  lines  in  order  fix'd  shall  stand  ; 
Mean-while  the  last,  low  lurking  from  the  foe. 
With  secret  labour  sink  a  trench  bcloW: 
Successful  they  the  destin'd  task  pursue. 
While  closing  files  prevent  tiit  hostile  view. 
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Soon  as  tb>»  morn  rrncivM  the  dawningr  gray, 
lie  bids  the  soldier  iir'je  hisepftuly  way, 
To  seize  a  varaut  hei^j;ht  tluit  near  Ilenta  lay. 
This  saw  the  tue,  and  uin>^'d  with  fear  and  shame, 
Throns-h  secret  paths  with  swift  prevention  came. 
Now  various  motivi'S  various  hopes  afford. 
To  these  the  pi  lee,  to  those  the  eonquering  sword  : 
Oppressed  heneatli  their  armour's  cumbrous  weight, 
Tu'  assailants  labouring  tempt  the  steepy  height; 
liaif  bending  baclc  they  mount  with  panting  pain, 
Tlie  fulknvirig  crowd  their  foremost  mates  sustain; 
i\c:ainst  the  si'.elving  precipice  they  toil, 
And  pr>[i  their  haiids  upon  the  steely  pile  :  [stay, 
On  cliflis  and  shrubs,  their  steps,  some  climbing- 
With  cuttitig  su'ords  some  clear  the  woody  way; 
Nor  death,  nor  wounds,  their  enemies  annoy, 
V/hile  oth-jr  uses  now  their  arms  employ. 
Their  eiiief  the  danger  from  afar  survey'd, 
And  bade  the  horse  liy  timely  to  their  aid. 
In  order  just  the  ready  squadrons  ride, 
Then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  let>  divide. 
To  thmk  the  foot,  and  guard  each  naked  side. 
Safe  in  the  middle  space  retire  the  foot, 
Make  good  the  rear,  and  scorn  the  foe's  pursuit; 
Kach  shle  retreat,  though  each  disdain  to  yield, 
Ain\  claim  the  glory  of  the  doubtful  field. 

Thus  far  the  cause  of  Rome  by  arnis  vv  as  try'd, 
And  human  rage  alone  the  war  supply'd; 
But  now  the  elements  new  wrath  prepare, 
Aiut'gcithfciing  tempests  vex  the  troubled  air. 
l.oiig  had  the  earth  by  wintery  frosts  been  bound, 
And  tiie  dry  north  had  numb'd  the  lazy  ground. 
No  furrowM  fields  were  drench  d  with  drisly  rain, 
Saow  hid  the  hiU>,  and  hoary  ice  the  pluin. 
Ail  desolate  the  western  c'.iines  were  seen. 
Keen  were  the  blasts,  and  sharp  the  blue  serene, 
To  i)areh  the  fading  lierb,  and  d;p  the  springing 

green. 
At  length  the  genial  heat  began  to  shine, 
With  stronger  beams  in  Aries'  vernal  sign; 
Again  the  golden  day  resum'd  its  right, 
And  rul'd  in  just  etpiation  with  the  night: 
The  Motin  her  monthly  course  had  now  begun. 
And  witli  increasing  horns  forsook  the  Sun; 
When  Boieas,  by  night's  siher  empress  driven, 
To  softer  airs  resign'd  the  western  Heaven. 
Then  with  warm  breezes  gentler  Enrus  came, 
Glowing  with  India's  and  Arabia's  flame. 
The  sweeping  wind  the  gathering  vapours  prest, 
From  every  region  of  the  farthest  east ; 
Nor  iiang  "they  heavy  in  the  midway  sky, 
But  speedy  to  Hesperia  driving  lly; 
To  Calpe's  hills  the  sluicy  rains  repair, 
From  nortli,  and  south,  the  clouds  assemble  there. 
And  darkening  storms  lower  in  the  sluggish  air. 
Where  western  skies  the  utmc«t  ocean  bound, 
The  watery  treasures  heap  the  welkin  round; 
Thitlier  ihey  crowd,  and,  scanted  in  tiie  space, 
Scarce  hetween  Heaven  and  Karth  can  lind  a  place. 
Condens'd  at  lens-th  the  spouting  torrents  pour, 
tarth  smokes,  and  rattles  with  the  gushing  shower; 
Jove's  foiky  fires   are  rarely  seen  to  fly, 
F.xtiiiguish'd  in  the  deluge  soon  they  die; 
Nor  e't  r  before  di  t  dewy  Iris  show 
Such  fady  colours,  or  so  maim'd  a  bow  ; 
Uuvary'd  by  the  light's  refracting  beam. 
She  stoo}»*d  to  drink  from  ocean's  briny  stream; 
Then  to  the  dropping  sky  restor'd  the  rain: 
Again  the  falling  waters  sought  tiie  main. 
Then  first  the  coverijig  snows  began  to  flow 
From  oQl  the  Pyrencaii's  boary  brow; 
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Huge  hills  of  frost,  a  tlion*!and  ages  old. 

O'er  wliich  the  summer  suns  had  vainly  rollM, 

Now  melting,  rush  from  every  side  amain, 

Swell  every  brook,  and  deluge  ail  the  plain. 

And  now  o'er  Ca'sar's  camp  the  torrents  sweep, 

Bear  down  the  works,  and  till  the  trenches  deep. 

Here  men  and  arms  in  mixM  confusion  swim. 

And  hollow  tents  drive  with  th'  inipetuons  stream; 

Lost  in  the  spreading  floods  the  land-marks  lie, 

Nor  can  the  forager  his  way  descry. 

No  beasts  for  food  the  floating  pastures  yield, 

Xor  herbage  rises  in  the  watery  field. 

An.i  now,  to  till  the  measure  of  their  fears. 

Her  baleful  visage  meagre  famine  rears; 

Seldom  alone,  she  troops  among  the  licnds. 

And  still  on  war  and  pestilence  attends. 

Unpress'd,  unstraiteu'd  by  besiiging  foes. 

All  miseries  of  want  the  soldier  knows. 

Gladly  he  gives  his  little  wealth,  to  eat, 

And  buys  a  morsel  with  his  wliole  estate, 

Ciirs'd  merchandise  !   where  life  itself  is  sold, 

.\nd  avarice  consents  to  starve  for  gold! 

No  ruck,  no  rising  mountain,  rears  his  head. 

No  single  river  winds  along  the  mead, 

l:!at  one  vast  lake  o'er  all  the  land  is  spread. 

No  lofty  grove,  no  forest  haunt  is  found, 

lint  in  his  den  deep  lies  the  savage  drown'd: 

With  heudlong  rage  resistless  in  its  course. 

The  rapid  torrent  whirls  the  snorting  horse; 

High  o'er  the  sea  the  foamy  freshes  ride. 

While  backward  Tethys  turns  her  yielding  tide. 

Mean-time  continued  darkness  veils  the  skies, 

And  suns  with  unavailing  ardour  rise; 

Nature  no  more  her  various  face  can  boast, 

But  form  is  huddled  up  in  night  and  lost. 

Such  are  the  climes  beneath  the  fro^ien-zoue. 

Where  cheerless  winter  p'ants  her  dreary  throne; 

No  golden  stars  their  gloomy  Heavens  adorn, 

N'or  genial  seasons  to  their  Earth  return: 

But  everlasting  ice  and  snows  appear,  [year. 

Bind  up  the  summer  sigjis,  and  curse  the  barren 

Almighty  Sire!   who  dost  supremely  reign. 
And  thou  great  ruler  of  the  raging  main  ! 
\c  gracious  gods  !  in  mercy  gi\e  command. 
This  desolation  may  for  evcv  stand. 
Thou  Jove  !  for  ever  cloud  thy  stormy  sky ; 
Thou  Neptune  !   bid  thy  angry  waves  run  high; 
Heave  thy  huge  trident  for  a  mighty  blow. 
Strike  the  strong  earth,  and  bid  her  fountains  flow; 
Bid  every  river-god  exhaust  his  urn, 
Ntn-  let  thy  own  alternate  tides  return  ; 
Wide  let  their  blended  watcrrs  waste  around, 
These  regions,  Rhine,  and  those  of  Rhone  confound. 
Melt  ye  hoar  mountains  of  Riphiean  snow; 
Brooks,  streams,  and  lakes,  let  all  yuur  sources  go: 
Your  spreading  floods  thegni  It  of  Rome  shall  spare. 
And  savo  the  wretched  world  frmi  civil  war. 

Cut  Fortune  stay'd  her  short  displeasure  here. 
Nor  urg'd  her  minion  with  too  long  a  fear; 
With  large  increase  hi  r  favours  full  return'd. 
As  if  the  gods  themselves  his  anger  mourn'd; 
As  if  his  name  were  terrible  to  Heaven, 
And  Providence  could  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

Now  'gan  the  welkin  clear  to  shine  serene, 
And  I'lioebus  potent  in  his  rays  was  seen. 
The  scattering  clouds  disclosM  the  piercing  light. 
And  hung  the  firmament  with  fleecy  whitej 
The  troublous  storm  had  spent  his  wrathful  store. 
And  clattering  rains  were  heard  to  rush  no  more. 
Again  the  woods  their  leafy  honours  raise. 
And  herds  upon  the  rising  mountains  graze. 
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Day's  genial  heat  upon  the  damps  prevails, 
Anrl  ripens  into  earth  the  shuiy  vaies. 
Bright  clitteriiig  stars  adoni  night's  spangled  air, 
And  iTidily  evening  skies  foretel  the  muniing  fair. 
Soon  as  the  falling  Sicoris  begun 
A  peaceful  stream  within  his  lianks  to  nni. 
The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  tnine. 
Then  line  the  work  h  ith  spoils  of  slaughter'd  kine: 
Such  arc  the  floats  Venetian  fishers  know, 
Where  in  dull  marshes  stands  the  settling  Po ; 
On  such  to  neighbouring  Gaul,  allur'd  bj-  gain, 
The  bolder  Britons  cross  the  swelling  main; 
Like  these,  h  hen  fruitful  Ejypt  lies  afloat, 
The  Mcmphian  artist  builds  his  reedy  boat. 
On  these  embarking  bold  with  eager  haste. 
Across  the  stream  his  legions  Caesar  past : 
Straight  tile  tall  woods  with  sounding  strokes  are 

fell'd, 
And  with  strong  piles  a  beamy  bridge  they  build; 
Then  mindful  of  the  ftuod  so  lately  spread. 
They  stretch  tlie  lengthening  arches  o'er  the  mead. 
And,  lest  his  holder  waters  rise  again. 
With  numerous  dikes  they  canton  out  the  plain. 
And  by  a  thousand  streams  the  suffering  river  drain, 

Petrcius  now  a  fate  supcrif)r  saw. 
While  elements  obey  j.roud  Caisar's  law; 
Then  straight  Ilerda's  lofty  walls  forsook, 
And  to  the  farthest  west  his  anus  betook; 
The  nearer  regions  faithless  all  around. 
And  basely  to  the  victor  bent,  he  found. 
When  with  just  rage  and  indignation  fii'd, 
He  to  the  Ccltiberians  fierce  retir'd; 
There  sought,  amidst  the  world's  extrcmest  parts. 
Still  daring  hands,  and  still  unconquer'd  hearts. 

Soon  as  he  view'd  tlie  neighbouring  mountain's 
head 
No  longer  by  the  hostile  ramp  o'erspread, 
Casar  commands  to  arm.     Without  delay 
The  soldier  to  the  river  bends  his  way ; 
None  then  with  cautious  care  the  bridge  explor'd, 
Or  sought  the  shallows  of  the  safer  ford; 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  they  plunge  amidst  the  flood, 
And  with  strong  sinews  make  the  passage  good: 
Dangers  they  scorci  that  miLjht  the  bold  afiVight, 
And  stop  e'en  panting  cowards  in  their  flight. 
At  length  the  farther  bank  attaining  safe, 
Chiird  by  the  stream,  their  dropping  limbs  they 

chafe: 
Then  with  fresh  vigour  urge  the  foes'  pursviit. 
And  in  the spHghtly  chase  the  powers  of  life  recruit. 
Thus  they;  till  half  the  course  of  life  was  run, 
And  lessening  shadows  ovvn'd  the  nojn-day  Sun; 
The  fliers  now  a  doubtful  light  maintain, 
While  the  fleet  horse  in  squadrons  scour  the  plain ; 
The  stragglers  scattering  round  they  force  to  yield, 
And  gather  up  the  gleanings  of  the  field. 

'Midst  a  wide  plain  two  lofty  rocks  arse 
Between  the  cliffs  an  humble  valley  lies; 
Long  rows  of  ridgy  mountains  run  behind. 
Where  ways  obscure  and  secret  passes  wind. 
But  Casar,  deep  within  his  thought,  foresees 
The  foes  attempt  the  covert  strong  to  seize: 
So  may  their  troops  at  leisure  range  afar. 
And  to  the  Ccltiberians  lead  the  war. 
"  Be  quick"  he  cries  "  nor  minding  just  array. 
Swift,  to  the  combat,  wing  your  speedy  wav. 
See  !  where  yon  cowards  to  the  fastness  lKi>te, 
But  let  your  terrours  in  their  way  be  plac'd  ; 
Pierce  not  the  fearful  backs  of  those  that  fly, 
Put  on  your  meeting  javelins  let  them  die." 


He  said.     The  ready  legions  took  the  word, 

.•\nd  hastily  obey  their  eager  lord; 

With  diligence  the  coming  foe  prevent, 

.^nd  stay  their  marches,  to  the  mountains  bent. 

Near  neighbouring  now  the  camps  uitrench'd  are 

With  scarce  a  narrow  interval  bttnecn.        [seen. 

Soon  as  their  eyes  o'ershout  the  middle  space. 
From  either  host,  sires,  sons,  and  brothers  trace 
The  well-known  features  of  son.e  kindred  face. 
Then    first    their    hearts    with    tiuderness    were 

struck. 
First  with  remcrse  for  civil  rage  they  shook  ; 
StilVening  with  horrour  cold,  aud  dire  amaze. 
Awhile  in  silent  interviews  they  gaze: 
Anon  With  speechless  signs  their  swords  salute, 
While  thoughts    conflicting    keep    their  masters 
At  length,  disdaining  still  to  be  represt,        [mute. 
Prevailing  passion  rose  in  every  breast,  _ 
Aud  the  vain fuies  of  guilty  war  transgress'd. 
As  at  a  signal,  both  their  trenches  quit, 
And  spreading  arms  in  close  embraces  knit: 
Now'  friendship  runs  o'er  ail  her  ancient  claims,   • 
Guest  and  companion  are  their  only  natnes  ; 
Old  neighbourhood  they  fondly  call  to  mind. 
And  how  their  boyish  years  in  leagues  were  join'd. 
With  grief  each  other  mutually  they  know. 
And  iinil  a  friend  in  e^ery  Roman  foe. 
Their  falling  tears  their  steely  arms  bedew. 
While  internipting  sighs  each  kiss  pursue; 
And  though  their  hands  are  yet  uustaiu'd  hy  guilt. 
They  tremble  for  the  blood  they  might  have  spilt. 
But  speak,  unhappy  Roman !   speak  thy  pain, 
Say  for  what  woes  thy  streaming  eyes  complain  ? 
Why  dost  thou  groan?    why  beat  thy  sounding 

breast  ? 
Why  is  this  wild  fantastic  grief  exprest; 
Is  it  that  yet  thy  country  claims  thy  care  ? 
Dost  thuu  the  crimes  of  war  unwilling  shaie  ? 
Ah  !  whither  ait  thou  by  thy  fears  bctray'd  ? 
How  canst  thou  dread   that  power  thyself  liast 

made  ? 
Do  Cxsar's  trumpets  call  thee?   scorn  the  sound. 
Docs  he  bid,  march '  dare  thou  to  keep  thy  ground. 
So  rage  and  slaughter  shall  to  justice  yield, 
And  fierce  Erinnys  quit  the  fatal  field : 
Caesar  in  peace  a  private  state  shall  knowr, 
And  Pompey  be  no  longer  call'd  his  foe. 

Appear,  thou  heavenly  Concord  !   blest  appear! 
And  shed  thy  better  influences  hei'e. 
Thou  who  the  waning  elements  dost  bind. 
Life  of  the  world,  and  saftdy  of  mankind,    [mind. 
Infuse  thy  sovereign  balm,  and  heal  the  wrathful 
But  if  the  same  dire  fury  rag^s  yet,  [meet ; 

Too  well  they  know  what  foes  their  swords  shall 
No  blind  pretence  of  ignorance  remain'. 
The  blood  they  shed  must  flow  from  Roman  veins. 
Oh;  fatal  truce!   the  brand  of  guiky  Rome! 
Frtim  thee  worse  w'ai-s  and  redder  slaughters  come. 
See  !   with  what  free  aud  unsuspected  love. 
From  camp  to  camp  the  jocund  warriois  rove; 
Each  to  his  turfy  table  bids  his  guest. 
And  Bacchus  crowns  the  hospitable  feast. 
The  grassy  fires  refulgent  lend  tl'cir  li'^ibt. 
While  conversation  sleepless  wastes  th'-  night : 
Ofeaily  feats  of  aims  by  turns  they  tell, 
Of  fortunes  that  in  various  fields  befell. 
With  well-becoming  pride  their  deeds  rclat?. 
And  now  agree,  and  friendly  now  debate: 
At  length  their  unauspicious  hands  arc  join'd, 
And  sacred  leaguet  with  faith  rcuew'd  tliey  bind. 
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But  oh!  what^vor?c  roitlil  cruel  fate  atiurd  ! 

The  furies  smil'il  upon  the  curst  accord, 

And  dy'd  witli  deeper  stains  the  Roman  sword. 

By  busy  fame  Petreius  soon  is  told, 
His  camp,  liimsi  If.  to  Ca>sar  all  are  sold; 
■\Vhen  straiglit  tlie  chief  indismant  calls  to  arm, 
And  l)i<ls  the  trumpet  spread  the  lend  alarm. 
With  war  enrompass'd  round  lie  tajce.s  his  way, 
And  breaks  the  short-liv'd  truce  with  fierce  allVay  j 
He  drives  th'  unarui'd  and  unsuspecting  guest, 
Amaz'd,  and  w.junded,  from  th'  unfinish'd  feast; 
With  horr.d  steel  he  cuts  each  fond  embrace. 
And  riulates  with  blood  the  new-made  peace. 
And  lest  the  faintins  (tames  of  wrath  expire, 
With  words  like  these  he  fans  the  deadly  fire: 
"  Ye  herd!  unknowing  of  the  Roman  worth, 
And  lost  to  the  great  cause  which  led  you  forth ; 
Though  victoi-y  and  captive  Csesar  were 
Honours  too  glorious  for  your  swords  to  share; 
Yet  something,  abject  as  you  are,  from  you. 
Something  to  virtue  and  the  laws  is  due: 
A  second  praise  cv'n  yet  you  may  partake! 
Fight,  and  be  vanqnisb'd  for  your  country's  sake. 
Can  you,  while  fate  as  yet  suspends  our  doom, 
While  yoii  have  blood  and  lives  to  lose  for  Rome, 
Can  you  with  tame  submission  seek  a  lord; 
And  own  a  cause  by  men  and  gods  abhorr'd; 
A\'ill  you  in  lowly  w  ise  his  mercy  crave  ? 
Can  soldiers  beg  to  wear  the  name  of  slave? 
Would  you  for  us  your  suit  to  Ca:sar  move? 
Know  we  disdain  his  pardoning  power  to  prove: 
No  private  bargain  shall  redeem  this  head : 
For  Rome,  and  not  for  us,  the  war  was  made. 
Though  peace  a  specious  poor  pretence  afford. 
Baseness  and  bondage  lurk  beneath  the  word. 
In  vain  the  workmen  search  the  steely  mine 
To  arm  the  field,  and  bid  the  battle  shine; 
In  vain  the  fortress  lifts  her  towery  heiglit; 
In  vain  the  warlike  steed  provokes  the  fight; 
In  vain  our  oars  the  foamy  ocean  sweep; 
In  vain  our  floating  castles  hide  the  deep; 
In  vain  by  land,  in  vain  by  sea  we  fought. 
If  peace  shall  e'er  with  liberty  be  bought. 
See!  with  what  constancy,  what  gallant  pride. 
Our  steadfast  foes  defend  an  impious  side  ! 
Bound  by  their  oaths,  though  enemies  to  pood, 
They  scorn  to  change  from  what  they  once  have 
vow'd.  [draws. 

While  eacli vain  breath  your  slackening  faith  with- 
Youis !  w ho  pretend  to  arm  for  Rome  and  laws, 
AVho  find  no  fault,  but  justice  in  your  cause. 
And  yet,  niethinks,  I  would  not  give  you  o'er, 
fi  brave  repentance  still  is  in  your  ])ower ; 
AVhile  Pompey  calls  the  utmost  east  from  far. 
And  leads  the  Indian  monarchs  on  to  war, 
.Shall  we  (oh  shamel)  prevent  his  great  success, 
And  bind  his  hands  by  our  inglorious  peace  >" 

lie  spoke;  and  civil  rage  at  once  returns. 
Each  breast  the  fonder  thought  of  pity  scorns, 
And  ruthless  witii  rudoubb  d  fury  burns. 
So  when  the  tiger,  or  the  spotted  pard, 
Long  from  the  woods  and  savage  haunts  debarr'd, 
From  their  first  fiercenc  ss  for  a  while  are  won. 
And  seem  to  put  a  gentler  nature  on ; 
Patient  their  prison,  and  mankind  they  bear. 
Fawn  on  their  lords,  and  looks  less  horrid  wear: 
But  let  the  taste  of  slaughter  be  renew'd. 
And  their  fell  jaws  again  with  gore  imbru'd; 
Then  dreadfully  Iheir  wakening  furies  rise. 
And  glaring  fires  rekindle  in  their  eyes; 


With  wiathf'il  roar  their  echoing  dens  they  leap. 
Ami  hardly  ev'n  the  well-known  keeper  spare; 
The   shuddering  keeper  shakes  and  stands  aloof 

for  fear. 
From  friendship  freed,  and  conscious  nature's  tie. 
To  undistinguish'd  slaughters  loose  they  fly; 
With  guilt  avow'd  their  daring  crimes  advance. 
And  scorn  th"  excuse  of  ignorance  and  chance. 
Those  whom  so  late  their  fond  embraces  prest, 
'I'he  bosom's  partner,  and  the  welcome  guest; 
Now  at  the  board  unhospitable  bleed. 
While  streams  of  blood  the  flowing  bowl  socceed. 
With  groans  at    first  each    draws  the  glittering 

brand. 
And  lingering  death  stops  in  th'  unwilling  hand: 
Till  urg'd  at  length  returning  force  they  feel. 
And  catch  new  courage  from  the  murdering  steel: 
Vengeance  and  hatred  rise  with  every  blow. 
And  blood  paints  every  visage  like  a  foe. 
Uproar  and  horrour  through  the  camp  abound. 
While  impious  sons  their  inanslcd  fathers  wound,- 
And,  lest  the  merit  of  tiie  crime  be  lost. 
With  dreadful  joy  the  parricide  they  boast; 
Proud  to  their  chiefs   the  cold  pale  heads  thcjr 

bear, 
The  gore  yet  drop;>ing  from  the  silver  hair. 

Rut  thou,  O  CjEsar!  to  the  gods  be  dear  ! 
Thy  pious  mercy  well  becomts  their  care; 
And  though  thy  soldier  falls  by  treacherous  peace. 
Re  proud,  and  reckon  this  thy  great  success. 
Not  all  thou  ow'st  to  bounteous  Fortune's  smile, 
Not  proud  Massilia,  nor  the  Pharian  Nile; 
Not  the  full  con(piest  of  Pharsalia's  field, 
Could  greater  fame,  or  nobler  trophies  yield; 
Tiiine  and  the  cause  of  iustice  now  are  one, 
.Since  guilty  slaughter  brands  thy  foes  alone. 

Nor  dare  the  conscious  leaders  longer  wait. 
Or  trust  to  such  unhallow'd  hands  their  fate: 
Astonisird  and  dismay'd  they  shun  the  fight. 
And  to  Ilerda  turn  their  hasty  flight. 
But,  ere  their  march  achieves  its  destin'd  course. 
Preventing  Cssar  sends  the  winged  horse: 
The  speedy  squadrons  seize  th'  appointed  ground. 
And  hold  their  foes  on  hills  encompass'd  round. 
Pent  up  in  barren  heights,  they  strive  in  vain 
Refreshing  springs  ami  flowing  streams  to  gain; 
Strong  hostile  works  their  camp's  extension  stay. 
And  deep-sunk  trenches  intercept  their  way. 

Now  deaths  in  unexpected  forms  arise. 
Thirst  and  jrale  famine  stalk  before  their  eyes. 
Shut  up  and  close  besieg'd,  no  more  they  need 
The  strength  or  swiftnessof  the  warlike  steed; 
But  doom  the  generous  coursers  all  to  bleed. 
Hopeless  at  length,  and  barr'd  around  from  fl'ght. 
Headlong  they  nish  to  arms,  and  urge  the  fight : 
Rut  Ca=sar,  who  with  wary  eyes  beheld, 
With  what  determin'd  rage  they  sought  the  field, 
Restrain'd  his  eager  troops.  "  Forbear,"  he  cry'd, 
"  Nor  let  your  sword  in  madmens  blood  be  dy'd. 
But,  since  they  come  duvottjd  by  despair, 
Since  life  is  grown  unw<n'lliy  of  their  care. 
Since  't  is  their  lime  to  die,  't  is  our's  to  spare. 
Those  naked  bosoms  that  jirovoke  the  foe. 
With  greedy  hopes  of  deadly  vengeance  glow; 
With  pleasure  shall  they  meet  the  pointed  steel. 
Nor  smarting  wounds,  nor  dying  anguish  fet-1. 
If,  while  they  bleed,  your  Casar  sliares  the  parn. 
And  mourns  bis  gallant  friends  among  the  slain. 
Rut  wait  awhile,  this  rage  shall  soon  be  past. 
This  bla^e  of  courage  is  too  fierce  to  last; 
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Xhi'!  ardour  for  the  fight  shall  faint  away, 
And  all  this  forjj  desire  uf  death  decay." 

He  spoke;  and  at  the  word  the  war  was  stay'd 
Till  PhiEbiis  fled  from  nijlit's  ascending  sliade. 
Ev'n  ail  the  day,  embattled  on  the  plain. 
The  rash  Petreians  urge  to  arms  in  vain: 
At  length  the  weaiy  fire  began  to  cease, 
And  wasting  fury  languish'd  into  peace; 
Th'  impatitnc  arngance  of  wrath  diiclin'd, 
And  slackening  passions  cooi'd  upon  the  mind. 
So  when,  the  battle  roaring  1  jud  around, 
Scime  waiTior  warm  receives  a  fatal  wound  ; 
While  yet  the  griding  swoi-d  has  newly  past. 
And  the  fii-st  pungent  pains  and  anguish  last; 
While  full  with  liie  the  turgid  vessels  rise. 
And  the  warm  juice  the  sprightly  nerve  supplies; 
Each  sinewy  limb  with  fiercer  force  is  prest, 
And  rige  redoubles  in  the  burning  breast: 
But  if,  as  conscious  of  th'  advantage  gain'd. 
The  cooler  victor  stays  his  wrathful  hand; 
Th.n  sinks  his  thrall  with  ebbing  spirits  low 
The  black  blood  slifluns  and  forgets  to  (low: 
Cold  damps  and  numbness  close  the  deadly  stound. 
And  stretch  him  pale  and  fainting  on  the  ground. 

For  water  now  on  every  sidt:  they  try, 
Alike  the  sword  and  delving  spade  employ; 
Earth's  bosom  dark,  laborious  they  explore, 
And  search  the  sources  of  her  liquid  store; 
Deep  in  the  hollow  hill  the  well  descends. 
Till  level  with  the  moister  plain  it  ends. 
Not  lo\i-er  down  from  cheerful  day  decline 
The  pale  Assyrians,  in  tlic  golden  mine. 
In  vain  they  toil,  no  secret  streams  are  found 
To    roll     their    murmuring    tides     ber.eatli    the 

grounti; 
Nobursting  springs  repay  the  workman's  stroke. 
Nor  glittering  gush  from  out  the  wounded  rock  ; 
No  sweating  caves  in  dewy  droppings  stand. 
Nor  smallest  rills  run  gurgling  o'er  the  sand. 
Spent  and  exhausted  with  the  fruitless  pain, 
The  fainting  youth  ascend  to  light  again. 
And  now  less  jiatient  of  the  draught  they  grow. 
Than  in  those  cooler  depths  of  earth  below; 
No  sa\ory  viands  crown  the  cheerful  boai"d, 
liv'n  food  for  want  of  water  stands  abhorr'd: 
To  hunger's  meagre  refuge  they  retreat. 
And,  since  th  y  cannot  drink,  refuse  to  eat. 
Where  yielding  clods  a  nioistor  clay  confess. 
With  griping  Ijands  the  clammy  glebe  they  press; 
Where-e'er  the  standing  puddle  loathsome  lies. 
Thither  in  crowds  the  thirsty  soldier  flies; 
Horrid  to  sight,  the  miry  filth  they  quaff, 
And  drain  with  dying  jaws  the  deadly  draff. 
Some  seek  the  bestial  mothers  for  supply. 
And  draw  the  herds  extended  udders  dry; 
Till  thirst,  unsat.-d  with  the  milky  store. 
With  labouring  lips  drinks-in  the  putrid  gore. 
Some  strip  the  leaves,  and  suck  the  morning  dews; 
Some  grind  the  bark,  the  woody  branches  bruise. 
And  squeeze  the  sapling's  uuconcocted  juice. 

Oh  happy  those,  to  whom  the  barbarous  kings 
Left  their  envenom'd  floods,  and  tainted  springs; 
Caesar  be  kind,  and  every  bane  prepare. 
Which  Cretan  rocks,  or  Libyan  serpents  bear: 
The  Romans  to  thy  poisonous  streams  shall  fly. 
And  conscious  of  the  danger,  drink,  and  die. 
With  secret  flames  their  withering  entrails  burn, 
And  fiery  breathings  from  their  lungs  return: 
The  shrinking  veins  contract  their  purple  flood. 
And  urge  laborious  on  the  beating  blood; 


The  heaving  sighs  through  straiter  passes  blow. 
And  scorch  the  painful  palate  as  they  go;  [<lraws. 
The  parch'd  rough  tongue  night's  humid  vapours 
And  restless  rolls  within  the  clammy  jaws; 
With  gapingmouths  they  \vait  the  falling  rain. 
And  want  those  floods  that  lately  spread  the  plain. 
Vainly  to  Heaven  they  turn  their  longing  eyes. 
And  fix  them  on  the  dry  relentless  skies. 
Nor  here  by  sandy  Afric  are  they  curst, 
Nor  Cancer's  sultry  line  inflames  their  thirst; 
But  to  enhance  their  pain,  they  view  below. 
Where  lakes  stand  full,  and  plenteous  rivers  flow; 
Between  two  streams  expires  the  panting  host. 
And  in  a  land  of  water  are  they  lost. 

Now  prest  by  pinching  want's  unequal  weight. 
The  vanquish'd  leaders  yield  to  adverse  fate: 
Rejecting  arms,  Afranius  seeks  relief. 
And  sues  submissive  to  the  hostile  chief. 
Foremost  himself,  to  Cssar's  camp  he  leads 
His  famish'd  troops,  a  faulting  baud  succeeds. 
At  length  in  presence  of  the  victor  plac'd, 
A  fitting  dignity  his  gesture  grac'd, 
That  spoke  his  present  fortunes,  and  his  past. 
With  decent  inixture  in  his  manly  mein. 
The  captive  and  the  general  were  seen: 
Then,  with  a  free,  secure,  undaunted  breast. 
For  mercy  thus  his  jjious  suit  he  prest. 

*'  Had  fate  and  my  ill  fortune  laid  me  low, 
Beneath  the  power  of  some  ungenerous  foe; 
My  sword  hung  ready  to  jjrotect  my  fame. 
And  this  right-hand  had  sav'd  my  .soul  fnuii  shame: 
But  now  with  joy  I  bend  my  suppliant  knee, 
Life  is  Morth  asking,  since  't  is  given  by  thee. 
No  party-zeal  our  factious  arms  inclines. 
No  hate  of  thee,  or  of  thy  bold  designs. 
War  with  its  own  occasions  came  unsought. 
And  found  us  on  the  side  fur  which  we  fought: 
True  to  our  cause  as  best  becomes  the  brave, 
Long  as  we  could,  we  kept  that  faith  we  gave. 
Nor  shall  our  arms  thy  stronger  fate  delay. 
Behold!  our  yielding  paves  thy  conquering  way: 
The  western  nations  all  at  once  we  give. 
Securely  these  behind  thee  shalt  thou  leave; 
Here  while  thy  full  dominion  stands  contest. 
Receive  it  as  an  earnest  of  the  east. 
Nor  this  thy  easy  victory  disdain. 
Bought  with  no  seas  of  blood,  nor  hills  of  slain; 
Forgive  the  foes  that  spare  thy  sword  a  paia. 
Nor  is  the  boon  for  which  we  sue  too  great. 
The  weary  soldier  begs  a  last  retreat ; 
In  some  poor  village,  peaceful  at  the  plough. 
Let  them  enjoy  the  life  thou  dost  bestow, 
riiink,  in  some  field,  among  the  slain  we  lie. 
And  lost  to  thy  remembrance  cast  us  by. 
Mix  not  our  arms  in  thy  successful  war. 
Nor  let  thy  captives  in  thy  triumph  share. 
These  unprevailinghands  their  fate  have  try'd. 
And  prov'd  that  i'ortune  fights  not  on  their  side. 
Guiltless  to  cease  from  slaughter  we  implore. 
Let  us  noteonquer  with  thee,  and  we  ask  no  more." 

He  said.     The  victor,  with  a  gentler  grace. 
And  mercy  softening  his  severer  face. 
Bad  his  attending  foes  their  fears  dismiss. 
Go  free  from  punishment,  and  live  in  peace. 
The  truce  on  equal  terms  at  length  agreed. 
The  waters  froni  the  watchful  guar<l  are  freed: 
Eager  to  drink,  do.vn  rush  the  thirsty  crowd. 
Hang  o'er  the  banks  and  trouble  all  the  flood. 
.Some,  while  too  fierce  the  fatal  draughts  they  drain, 
Forget  the  gasping  lungs  that  heave  in  vain  ; 
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No  Ureathinar  airs  Ihe  clmkin?  chnniifls  fill, 
Euteverj-  spiinii  of  lift*  at  once  ^talvls  stit!. 
Some  drink,  n-ir  yet  the  fervent  pest  assuage, 
■With  wontt-fi  fives  their  bloated  entrails  ripe; 
"With  blasting  sides  f  aeh  bulk  fnornioi'S  heaves, 
M'hile  t-till  forthink  tti'  insntirite  fever  erases, 
At  lencth  returninsr health  riispers'd  tie  pain, 
Aiu)  lusty  vigour  slrur.p  the  nerves  attain. 

Behold  !   ye  sen^  of  luxui  y,  beh'Id  ! 
M'Ik)  scatter  in  excess  your  lavi-^b  g'.»ld; 
Ytiuwbo  the  wt-alth  of  fniiral  ages  waste, 
T'  indulg-e  a  want*  n  supercilious  ta^te: 
Vor  wiioin  all  earth,  all  ocean  are  explored, 
To  spread  the  variou-^  proud  vohiptunus  board: 
EMiold!  how  little  thrifty  nature  craves. 
And  what  a  cheap  relit  ftie  lives  of  tliousands  saves! 
N"o  Costly  wines  thcsj  fainting  bgions  know, 
Mark'd  by  old  consuls  many  a  year  aj,'0; 
Ko  \\aitin^  sla^■es  the  precious  ju'ces  pour, 
Prom  niynhine  goblets,  or  the  golden  ore: 
Put  Willi  pure  draughts  thry  cool  the  boilintr  blood, 
And  seek  their  succour  from  tiie  crystal  flood. 
"Who,  but  a  wretch,  would  think  it  woitb  his  care, 
'ilie  toils  and  wickedness  of  war  to  share, 
Wiitn  all  ue  want  thus  easily  we  find  ? 
The  field  and  river  can  supply  mankind. 
DismissM,  and  safe  fiom  danier  and  alanns. 
The  vanqoish''d  to  tlie  victor  quits  his  arms; 
Guiltltssfrom  can>ps,  to  cities  he  repaire, 
And  in  his  native  Ian  I  forgets  his  cures. 
There  in  bis  mind  he  runs  repenting  o'er 
Tiie  tedious  toils  and  jieiils  once  he  bore; 
His  spear  and  sword  of  battle  stands  accurst, 
He  hates  the  weary  march,  and  parching  tliirst; 
And  wonders  much,  that  e'er  with  pious  pain 
He  pray'd  so  oft  for  vietoiy  In  vain: 
F*tr  victoiy !    the  curse  of  those  that  win, 
Tlie  fatal  end  where  still  new  woes!)egin. 
L:'t  the  proud  ma*t<-rs  of  the  bonid  field 
Count  i!ll  the  giiin-^  tht  ir  dire  successes  yield; 
Then  kt  them  think  what  wounds  they   yet  mu^t 

feel. 
Ere  they  can  fix  revolving  Fortune^s  wheel; 
As  yet  th'  imperfect  task  by  halves  is  d'>iie. 
Blood,  blood  remains,  more  battles  must  be  won, 
And  many  a  hea\'y  labour  undergone: 
Still  conquering,  to  new  guilt  they  shall  succeed, 
Where-ever  restless  fate  and  Caesar  lead. 
How  happier  lives  the  man  to  peace  assignVl, 
Amidst  this  general  storm  that  wrecks  mankind!  - 
In  his  own  quitt  house  oidain'd  to  die, 
He  knows  the  place  in  which  his  bones  shall  lie. 
Ko  trumpet  warns  him  'put  his  harness  un, 
T!'ou£:h  faint,  an<l  all  with  weariness  fore-done: 
lot  when  nigl't  falb,  he  lies  secunly  down, 
And  rails  the  creeping  slumber  all  his  own; 
His  kinder  fates  the  Harrir)r's  hopes  prevent, 
Ai'd  ere  the  time,  the  wish'd  dismission  sent; 
A  lowly  cottase,  and  a  tender  wi  e, 
lieceive  him  in  his  early  days  of  life; 
His  boys,  a  rustic  tribe,  around  him  play. 
And  bnmely  pleasures  w<ar  the  vaeant  day. 
No  factious  parties  here  the  mind  engage, 
Kor  work  th'  imbitter'd  passions  up  to  rage; 
"With  equal  eyes  the  hostile  chiefs  they  view. 
To  this  their  faith,  to  that  their  lives  are  due: 
To  both  obl'g'd  alike,  no  part  they  take, 
>'or  vows  for  conquest,  nor  against  it,  make. 
"Mankind's  misfortunes  they  behohl  from  far, 
Pitai'd  to  sLmd  neuter,  while  tbc  world's  at  war. 


But  Fortune,  b -nt  to  check  the  victor's  pride. 
In  other  lands  for^'Ook  her  C;Esar's  side; 
With  chTnsiiis  cheer  the  fickle  goddess  frown'd. 
And  for  a  while  her  favourite  cause  disown'd. 
Where  Adria's  swering  surge  Sa  una?  laves. 
And  vvarm  lader  rolls  his  gtntlt  waves, 
Bnid  in  the  brave  Curictin's  warlike  band, 
Antonius  camps  upon  the  uluiust  strand  : 
B:'giit  around  by  Pompey's  fioaUns-  power. 
He  braves  the  n:ivy  from  his  will-fenc'd  shore. 
Put  while  the  distant  war  no  niore  he  fears. 
Famine,  a  worse,  resistless  f  )e,  appears: 
No  more  the  iw  ads  their  grassy  pasture  yield, 
Nur  waving  tiarvests  crmvn  the  yellow  field. 
On  every  verdant  leaf  the  hungry' feed, 
And  sniitch  the  foiag'^  from  the  fainting  stc-ed; 
Tl-.en  ravenous  on  tlicir  camp's  defence  they  fall. 
And  grind  with  greedy  jaws  the  turfy  wall. 
Ni  ar  on  the  neighbouring  coast  at  length  they  spy. 
Where  Basilus  with  social  sails  draws  nigh; 
While,  led  by  Dolabella's  bold  command, 
Their  Cas-^ar's  legions  spread  th'  Myrian  strand: 
Straight  with   new  hopes  their   beaits  recovering 
Aim  to  eindethe  foe,  and  meditate  retreat,  [beat. 

Of  wond'ruus  form  a  vast  machine  they  build, 
New,  and  unknown  upon  the  tloatiuj'  field. 
Hf-re,  nor  tbc  k^el  its  crooked  length  extends. 
Nor  o'er  the  wav^s  the  risintj  deck  ascends; 
By  brams  and  grappling  chains  compacted  strong, 
Liuht  skiffs,  and  casks,  two  equal  rows  prolong: 
O'er  these,  of  solid  oak  secuiely  made. 
Stable  and  tighta  flonrini;  firm  is  laid; 
Sublime,  from  hence,  two  plaijky  towers  run  high. 
And  nodding  battlements  tlie  foe  defy. 
S'l'iirely  phtc'd,  each  rising  range  between. 
The  lusty  rower  plies  his  task  unseen. 
Mean-vvhile  nor  oars  upon  the  sides  appear. 
Nor  suelling  sails  receive  the  driving  air; 
But  living  seems  the  mii^hty  mass  to  sweep. 
And  glide  self-m<i\'d  athuait  the  yielding  deep. 
Three  wond'rous  floats,  of  this  enormous  size, 
Soon  by  the  skilail  builder's  craft  arise; 
The  ready  warriors  all  aboard  them  ride, 
And  wait  the  turn  of  the  revolvini;  tide, 
l^ackward  at  length  revohing  Tethys  flow?. 
And  ebbini;  waves  the  naked  sands  disclose: 
Straight  by  the  stream  the  lan<"hing  pilesare  borne, 
Shields^  spears,  and  helms,  their  nodding  towers, 
Threatening  tliey  move  in  terrible  array,    [adorn; 
And  to  the  deeper  ocean  bend  their  way. 

Octavius  now,  whose  naval  powers  command 
Adria's  rude  seas,  jnd  wide  lilvria's  strand. 
Full  in  their  course  his  fleet  advancing  staj's. 
And  ear-|i  imjiatient  combatant  delays: 
Tn  the  blue  ofiing  wide  he  seems  to  bear, 
Hopeful  to  draw  tb*  unwary  vessels  near; 
Alo'if  he  rounds  them,  eager  on  his  prey, 
\iv]  tempts  them  with  an  open  roomy  sea. 
Thus,  when  the  wily  huntsnian  spreads  bis  nets 
And  with  his  ambient  toil  the  woods  besets; 
While  yet  his  busy  hands,  with  skilful  care, 
T'e  mtshy  haves  and  forky  props  prepare; 
Ere  yet  the  deer  the  painted  plumage  spy  ; 
Snuff  the  strong  odour  from  afar,  and  fly; 
His  mates,  the  Cretan  hound  and  Spartan  bind. 
And  muzzle  all  the  loud  \lolos>ian  kind; 
The  quesler  ordy  to  the  wood  they  loose, 
Who  silently  the  tainted  track  pursues: 
Mote  signs  alone  the  conscious  haunt  betray, 
Wliile  fix'd  he  poiats,  and  trembles  to  the  prey. 
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'Twas  at  the  season  when  the  fainting  light, 
Ju>t  in  the  evening's  close,  brought  on  the  night: 
When  the  tall  towery  floats  their  isle  forsoolc. 
And  to  the  sea  their  course  adventurous  took. 
But  now  the  fam'd  Sicilian  pirates,  skitl'd 
In  ails  and  warfare  of  the  liquid  field, 
Their  wonted  wiles  and  stratagems  provide. 
To  aid  their  great  acknowledg'd  victor's  side. 
J^eneath  the  glassy  surface  of  the  main. 
From  rock  to  rock  they  stretch  a  ponderous  chains 
Loosely  the  slacker  links  suspended  floH-, 
T'  enwrap  the  driving  fabrics  as  they  go. 
Urg'd  from  within,  and  wafted  by  the  tide, 
Smooth  o'er  the  boom  the  first  and  second  glide; 
The  third  the  guileful  latent  chain  infolds, 
And  in  his  steely  grasp  entwining  holds: 
J'rom  the  tall  rocks  the  shouting  victors  roar, 
And  drag  the  resty  captive  to  the  shore. 
For  ages  past  an  ancient  clitf  there  stood, 
Whose  bending  brow  hung  threat  ningo'er  the  flood; 
A  verdant  grove  was  on  the  summit  plac'd, 
And  o'er  the  waves  a  gloomy  shadow  east; 
While  near  the  base  wild  hollows  sink  below. 
There  roll  huge  seas,  and  bellowing  tempests  blow: 
Thither  whatc'er  the  greedy  waters  drown, 
The  shipwreck,  and  the  driving  corpse,  are  thrown: 
Anon  the  gaping  gulph  the  spoil  restores. 
And  fi*om  his  lowest  depths  loud-spouting  pours. 
Not  rude  Charybdis  roars  in  sounds  like  these, 
W'hen  thundering,  with  a   burst,   she  spews  the 

,       foamy  seas. 
Hither,  with  warlike  Opitergians  fraught. 
The  thii'd  ill-fated  prisoner  float  was  brought; 
The  ffjc,  as  at  a  signal,  speed  their  way. 
And  haste  to  compass  in  the  dcstin'd  prey; 
The  crowding  sails  from  every  station  press, 
While  armed  bands  the  rocks  and  shores  possess. 
Too  late  the  chief,  Vulteius,  found  the  snare. 
And  strove  to  burst  the  toil  with  fruitless  care; 
Diiv'n  by  despair  at  length,  nor  thinking  yet 
Which  way  to  fight,  or  whither  tu  retreat. 
He  turns  upon  the  foe;  and  though  distrest. 
By  wiles  intangled,  and  by  crowds  opprest, 
With  scarce  a  single  cohort  to  his  aid, 
Against  the  gathering  host  a  stand  he  made. 
Fierce  was   the    combat   fought,    with   slaughter 
Though  thus  an  odds  unequally  they  meet,  [great. 
One  with  a  thousand  match'd,  a  ship  against  a 
}jut  soon  on  dusky  wings  arose  the  night,  [a  fleet. 
And  with  her  friendly  shade  restrains  the  fight; 
The  combatants  from  war  consenting  cease. 
And  pass  the  hours  of  darkness  o'er  in  peace. 

When  to  the  soldiers,  anxious  for  his  fate. 
And  doubtful  what  success  the  dawn  might  wait, 
The  brave  Vulteius  thus  his  speech  addrest. 
And  thus  compos'd  the  cares   of  every  beating 
breast. 

"  My  gallant  friends!  whom  our  hard  fates  de- 
This  night,  this  short  night  only,  to  be  free ;  [cree, 
Think  what  remains  to  do,  but  think  with  haste, 
Ere  the  brief  hour  of  liberty  be  past. 
Perhaps,  reduc'd  to  this  so  hard  extreme. 
Too  short,  to  some,  the  date  of  life  may  seem ; 
Yet  know,  brave  youths,  that  none  initimely  fall, 
Whom  death  obeys,  and  comes  but  when  they  call. 
'Tis  true,  the  neighbouring  danger  waits  us  nigh; 
We  meet  but  that  firom  which  v.'e  cannot  fly; 
Yet  think  not  but  with  equal  praise  we  die. 
Dark  and  uncertain  is  man's  future  doom. 
If  years,  or  only  moments,  are  to  come: 

VOL.  H, 


All  is  but  dying ;  he  who  gives  an  hour. 

Or  he  who  gives  an  age,   gives  all  that's  in  hie 

power. 
Sooner,  or  late,  all  mortals  know  the  grave, 
But  to  choose  death  distinguislies  the  brave. 
Behold,  where  waiting  round,  yon  hostile  band, 
Our  fellow-citizens,  our  lives  demand. 
Prevent  we  then  their  cruel  hands,  and  bleed; 
'Tis  but  to  do  what  is  too  sure  decreed. 
And  where  our  fate  would  drag  us  on,  to  lead. 
A  great  conspicuous  slaughter  shall  we  yield. 
Nor  lie  the  carnage  of  a  common  field; 
Where  one  ignoble  heap  confounds  the  slain, 
And  men,  and  beasts,  promiscuous  strew  the  plai% 
Plac'd  on  this  float  by  some  diviner  hand. 
As  on  a  stage,  for  public  v\e\v  we  stand. 
Illyria's  neighbouring  shores,  her  iiles  around. 
And  eveiy  cliff",  with  gazers  shall  be  crown'd; 
The  seas  and  earth  our  virtue  shall  proclaim, 
And  stand  eternal  vouchers  for  our  fame; 
Alike  the  foes  and  fellows  of  our  cause. 
Shall  mark  the  deed,  and  join  in  vast  applause. 
Blest  be  thou.  Fortune,  that  has  mark'd  us  Toith, 
A  monument  of  unexampled  worth; 
To  latest  times  our  story  shall  be  told, 
Ev'n  rais'd  bcyond>the  noblest  names  of  old. 
Distingnish'd  praise  shall  crowji  our  daring  youth. 
Our  pious  honour,  and  unshaken  truth. 
Mean  is  our  offering,  Cajsar,  we  confess: 
For  such  a  chief,  what  soldier  can  do  less? 
Yet  oh  !   this  faithful  pledge  of  love  receive! 
Take  it,  'tis  all  that  captives  have  to  give. 
Oh  !  tliat,  to  make  the  victim  yet  more  dear. 
Our  aged  sires,  our  children  had  been  here: 
Then  with  full  horrour  should  the  slaughter  rise. 
And  blast  our  paler  foes'  astonish'd  eyes; 
Till,  aw'd  beneath  that  scorn  of  death  we  wear. 
They  bless  the  time  our  fellows  'scap'd  their  snare: 
Till  with  mean  tears  our  fate  the  cowards  mourn. 
And  tremble  at  the  rage  with  which  we  burn. 
Perhaps  they  mean  our  constant  souls  to  try. 
Whether  for  life  or  peace  we  may  comply. 
Oh  grant,  ye  gods  !    their  oflfers  may  be  great. 
That  we  may  gloriously  disdain  to  treat. 
That  this  last  proof  of  virtue  we  may  give, 
And  show  we  die  not  now  because  we  could  not 

live. 
That  valour  to  no  common  heights  must  rise, 
Which  he,  our  god-like  chief  himself,  shall  prize    - 
Immortal  shall  our  truth  fur  ever  stand, 
If  Caesar  thinks  this  little  faithful  band 
A  loss,  amidst  the  host  of  his  command. 
For  me,  my  friends,  my  fix'd  resolve  is  ta'en. 
And  fate,  or  chance,  may  proflF.  r  life  in  vain; 
I  scorn  whatever  safety  they  provide. 
And  cast  the  worthless  trifling  thought  aside. 
The  sacred  rage  of  death  devours  me  whole. 
Reigns  in  my  heart,  and  triumphs  in  my  soul : 
I  see,  I  reach  the  period  of  my  woe. 
And  taste  those  joys  the  dying  only  know. 
Wisely  the  gods  conceal  the  wondrous  good. 
Lest  man  no  longer  should  endure  his  load; 
Lest  every  wretch  like  me  from  life  should  fly, 
Seize  his  own  happiness  himself,  and  die." 

He  spoke.    The  band  his  potent  tongue  confest, 
.A.nd  generous  anlour  burn'd  in  every  breast. 
No  longer  now  they  view,  with  watery  eyes. 
The  swift  revolving  circle  of  th;^  skies; 
No  longer  think  tbf  setting  stars  in  haste. 
Nor  wonder  slo.v  Bootes  juoves  so  I'ast; 
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JRut  witli  hij,'h  hearts  ewilting  all,  and  ,q::iy, 
Thry  wish  for  liplU,  and  call  tlic  tardy  day. 
Yet,  nor  tlie  hoavi-iily  nxis  Ions  dt^iays, 
To  roll  the  radiant  si^iis  hrntath  the  sea*; 
In  Lcda's  Twins  now  rose  tlie  warm-^r  Sun, 
And  near  tho  lul'ty  Crab  exalted  slionc; 
Swiftly  nitrlit's  slmitor  sliados  be,u"'n  to  movr, 
And  to  tlic  west  Tinssalian  Chiron  droM. 
At  length  the  nio'.Tiin,n's  purple  i:e;ims  discU>fe 
The  wide  horizon  covfrM  vonnil  with  foe?; 
Each  roek  and  ihove  the  crowding:  Ibtrians  keep, 
M'^hile  Greeks  and    fieri'e    IJburnians  sprea'l   the 
When  yet,  ere  fury  lets  the  battle  loose,       [deep: 
Oetavius  wooes  Ihem  w  ith  the  terms  of  trnee  ; 
If  hnply  Pompey's  ehains  they  el  oose  to  wear, 
And  enptive  life  to  instant  deatli  prefer. 
33nt  the  Iirave  youth  regardless  of  his  niij^ht, 
Tierce  in  the  scorn  of  life,  and  hating  fight, 
Tearless,  and  rareless  of  whate'i  r  m;iy  eome, 
Kesolv'd  and  self-determin'd  to  tlicirdoomj 
Alike  disdain  the  threatning  of  the  war, 
And  all  the  Mattering  wiles  their  foes  prepare. 
Calmly  the  numerous  !ep:ions  round  tliey  view. 
At  once  by  land  and  sea  the  fight  renew; 
Helit'f,  or  friends,  or  aid,  expect  they  none, 
But  fix  one  certain  truth  in  death  alone. 
In  opposition  linn  awhile  they  stood. 
Tut  soon  were  satisfy'd  with  hostile  blooil. 
Then  turning  from  the  foe  witli  gallunt  pndr, 
■**  Is  tiiere  a  generous  youth,"  Vulteius  ery'd, 
*'  AVhose  worthy  sword  may  pierce  your  lender' 
He  said;  and  at  the  word,  from  every  part,  [side?" 
A  hunrlred  pointed  weapons  reaehM  his  heart; 
Dying  lic  prais'd  tliem  all,  but  him  the  chief. 
Whose  engerduty  brought  the  first  relief: 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  pinng'd  his  deadly  blade. 
And  with  a  grateful  stroke  the  friendly  gift  repaid. 

At  once  all  nish,  at  once  to  deatli  tht-y  fly. 
And  on  each  other's  sword  alternate  die, 
tj reedy  to  make  the  mischief  all  their  own, 
'And  arrogate  the  guilL  of  war  alone. 
A  fate  like  this  did  Cadmus'  harvest  prove. 
When  mortally  tlie  cnrth-born  brethren  strove; 
When  by  each  other's  hands  of  life  bereft. 
An  omen  dire  to  future  Thebes  they  left. 
PuCh  was  the  rage  inspirM  the  Colchian  foes, 
When  from  the  dragon's  wondrous  teeth  they  rose ; 
When  nrg'd  by  cliarms,  and  magic's  mystic  powtr. 
They  dy'd  their  nati\e  field  with  streaming  gore. 
Till  e'en  the  fell  enchantress  stood  dismay'd, 
And  wonder'd  at  the  miscliiefs  whicli  she^made. 
furies  more  fierce  the  dying  Romans  fiel, 
And  with  brave  breasts  provoke  the  lingering  steel; 
With  fond  embraces  catch  the  deadly  darts, 
And  press  them  plunging  to  their  panting  heaits. 
^^o  wound  imperfect  for  a  second  calls; 
With  certain  aim  the  sure  destruclion  falls. 
This  last  best  gift,  this  one  unerring  blow. 
Sires,  sons,  and  brothers,  mutually  bestow; 
Nor  piety,  nor  fond  remorse  prevail. 
And  if  they  fear,  they  only  fear  to  fail.         [stain. 
Here  with  red  streams  the  blushing  waves  they 
Here  dash  tlieir  manuhd  entrails  in  tlie  main. 
Here  with  a  last  disdain  they  view  the  skies, 
Shut  out  Heaven's  hated  light  with  scornful  eyes, 
And,  with  insulting  joy,  the  virttir  foe  despise. 
At  length  the  heapy  ^^anghte^  rose  on  high, 
The  hostile  chiefs  the  purple  pile  desciy; 
And  while  tlu-  last  accnstom'd  rites  they  give, 
'$carrely  the  unexampled  deed  believe: 


Much  they  admire  a  faith  by  dentb  nppro\M, 
And  wonder  lawless  power  could  e'er  bj  tlnis  Utrn  ■ 

lovVl. 
Wide  through  mankind  rtornal  fame  displays 
Tliis  happy  crew,  tliis  sinrle  vessel's  praise. 
Rot,  oh  !  the  story  of  the  godlike  rage 
Is  lost,  upon  a  vile,  degenerate  au:e; 
The  base,  the  slavish  world  will  not  be  tandit 
With  how  much  ease  thcirfreedom  may  be  buughfi 
Still  aihitiary  pou  er  on  thrones  commands, 
Still  liberty  is  gall'd  by  tyrants  bands 
And  swords  in  vain  are  trusted  to  our  hands. 
OD'^ath!  thon  plea-iingfnl  of  human  woe. 
Thou  cure  fur  life,  thou  greatest  good  below; 
Still  may'st  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  slave. 
And  thy  soft  slumhers  only  bless  the  brave. 

Nur  war's  pernicious  god  less  havoc  yields, 
Where    swarthy  Libya    spreads    her    sun-burnt 

ficldv. 
For  Cniio  now  the  stretching  canvass  spread. 
And  from  Sicilian  shores  his  navy  l-d; 
To  Afric'?,  coast  he  cuts  the  foamy  way, 
Where  low  the  once  victorious  Carthage  lay. 
There  landing,  to  the  well-known  camp  he  bies^ 
Where  from  af.tr  the  distant  seas  he  spies; 
Where  Bagrada's  dull  waves  the  sands  divi<lf>, 
And  slowlv  downward  roll  their  slnggisli  tide. 
From  thence  he   seiks  the  heights  renown' J  b^- 

fame. 
And  hallowVl  by  the  great  Cornelian  name: 
The  rocks  and  iiills  which  long,  traditions  say. 
Were  held  by  huge  Anl:eus'  horrid  sway. 
Here,  as  by  chance,  he  light*;  upon  the  place. 
Curious  he  tries  the  reverend  ta'.e  to  trace. 
A\'lien  thus,  in  short,  the  ruder  Libyans  tell, 
Wliat  from  their  sires  they  heard,  and  how  the, 
case  befel : 
"  The  teeming  Earth,  for  ever  fresh  and  >1)ung. 
Yet,  after  many  a  giant  son,  was  strong; 
When  labourin;-,  here,  with  the  prodigious  birth, 
She  brought  her  youngest-born  Antanis  forth^ 
Of  all  the  dreadful  brood  which  erst  she  bore. 
In  none  the  fruitful  biidame  glory'd  more: 
Happy  for  those  above,  she  brought  him  not 
Tdl  after  rhkg.a*s  do\ibtfid  field  was  fought^ 
That  this,  her  darling,  nu^lit  in  force  excel. 
A  gift  she  gave:  whene'er  to  earth  he  fell. 
Recruited  strength  be  from  his  parent  drew. 
And  every  slackening  nerve  was  stnmicanew. 
Yon  cave  hi^  den  he  made;  where  oft  for  foud. 
He  snateh'd  the  mother  lion's  horrid  broud. 
Nor  haves,  nur  shaggy  hides,  his  coueh  pivpar'dj 
Torn  from  the  ticer,  or  tlie  spotted  panl; 
Rut  stretch'd  aliuig  the  naked  earth  he  lies: 
New  vigour  still  the  native  earth  supplies: 
Whate'er  he  meets  his  ruthless  hands  inxade,. 
Strong  in  himself,  without  his  motlur's  aid. 
The  strangers  that  unknowing  seek  the  shore. 
Soon  a  worse  shipwrtck  on  the  land  dcplure. 
Dreadfid  to  all,  with  matchh  ss  might  lie  reign*, 
Robs,  spoils,  and  massacres  the  simple  swains. 
And  all  unpeopled  lie  the  Libyan  plains. 
At  length,  around  the  trembling  nations  spread, 
Fame  uf  tlie  tyrant  to  Alcides  fled. 
The  jfodlike  hero,  barn  by  Jove's  decree, 
To  set  the  seas  and  earth  from  monsters,  free; 
Uitlior  in  generous  pity  bent  his  cou'se, 
And  set  lunvelf  to  jirove  the  giant's  force. 

'*  Now  met,  the  combatants  for  fight  provide, 
And  either  doll's  the  liuu'S)  ycUoTr  hide. 
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Blight  !n  Olympic  oil  Alcidessbonp, 
.Aiitceiisuith  his  mother's  liust  is  stmv.n, 
And  seeks  her  iVieiidly  fuiee  to  aid  his  own. 
Now  sciziug  fierce  their  grasping  hands  they  mix, 
And  labour  on  the  swelling  throat  lo  lix; 
Their  sinewy  arms  are  writh'd  in  many  a  fold, 
And,  front  to  front,  they  threaten  stern  and  bold. 
Unmatch  d  before,  each  bends  a  sullen  frown, 
To  iitid  a  force  thus  equal  to  his  own. 
At  length  the  godlike  victor-Greek  prevail'd, 
Nor  yet  the  foe  with  all  his  force  assailM. 
Faint  dropping  sweats  bedew  the  monster's  brows, 
And  panting  thick  with  heaving  sides  he  blows; 
liis  trembling  head  the  slackening  neires  confessM, 
And  Irom  the  hero  shrunk  his  yicldin:;  breast. 
T  he  conqueror  pursues,  his  arms  entwine, 
Infolding  gripe,  and  strain  his  crashing  chine, 
Wiiile  his  broad  knee  bears  forceful  on  his  groin. 
At  once  his  faltering  feet  from  earth  he  rends, 
And  on  the  sands  his  miuhty  lejigth  extends. 
Tl:e  parent  F.arth  ht-r  van-juishM  son  deplores, 
And  with  a  touch  his  vigour  lost  restores: 
from  his  faint  liiubs  the  L-Iammy  dew  she  drains. 
And  with  fresh  streams  recruits  his  ebbing  veins; 
The  muscles  swell,  the  hardening  sinews  rise. 
And  bursting  from  th'  Herculean  grasp  he  llies. 
A>tonish'd  at  the  sigiit  Alcides  stood: 
Nor  more  he  wonder'd,  nht-n  in  Lcrna*s  flood 
The  dreadful  snake  her  falling  heads  reneu'd. 
Of  all  his  various  labours,  none  uas  seen 
AViMi  etiual  joy  by  Heav'n's  unrighteous  queen  j 
Pleas'd  she   beheld,    what  toils,    what   pains  he 

prov'd. 
He  who  had  borne  the  weight  of  Heaven  unmov'd. 
Sudden  again  upon  the  foe  he  flew, 
The  falling  fot-  to  earth  for  aid  withdrew; 
The  Kaith  asraiu  her  fainting  son  supplies. 
And  with  redoubled  forces  bids  liim  rise  : 
Her  vital  powers  to  succour  him  she  sends, 
And  Earth  herse'.f  with  Hercules  contends. 
Conscious  at  length  of  such  unequal  fight, 
And  that  the  parent  touch  renew'd  his  njight, 
'  No  longer  shait  thou  fall,*  Aloidcs  cryM, 
*  Henceforth  the  combat  standing  shall  be  try'd; 
If  thou  wilt  lean,  lo  me  alone  incline. 
And  rest  upon  noother  breast  but  mine.' 
He  said;  and  as  he  saw  the  monster  stoop, 
\Vith  mighty  arms  aloft  he  rears  him  up: 
No  more  the  distant  Earth  her  son  supplier, 
I^ick'd  in  the  hero's  strong  embrace  he  lies; 
Nor  thence  dismiss'd,  nor  trusted  to  the  ground^ 
Till  death  in  every  frozen  limb  was  found.'* 

Thus,  fond  of  tales,  our  ancestors  of  old 
The  story  to  their  children's  children  told  ; 
From  thence  a  title  to  the  land  they  gave. 
And  caU'd  this  hollow  rock  Antsens'  cave. 
But  greater  det-ds  this  rising  mountain  grace, 
And  Scipio's  name  ennobles  much  the  place; 
While,  fixing  here  his  famous  camp,  he  calls 
Tierce  Hannibal  from  Rome's  3tvoted  wall^. 
As  yet  the  mouldering  works  remain  in  view. 
Win  re  dn  a*lful  once  the  [.atian  eagles  flew. 

I'ond  of  the  prosperous  victorious  name. 
And  trusting  fortune  would  be  still  the  same, 
Hither  his  hapless  ensigns  Curio  leads. 
And  here  his  inauspicious  camp  he  spreads. 
A  fierce  superior  foe  his  anns  provoke. 
And  rob  th»f  iiills  of  all  their  ancient  luck. 
OVr  all  the  Roman  powers  in  Libya's  land, 
Then  Atius  Vaiu^  br»re  >upremc  cviumapd; 


Nor  trusting  in  the  Latian  strength  alone, 
With  foreign  force  he  fortify'd  his  own; 
Snmnion'd  the  swarthy  uionarchs  all  from  far. 
And  cail'd  remotest  Juba  fuith  to  war. 
O'er  majiy  a  country  runs  his  wide  command; 
To  Alias  huge,  and  Glides'  western  strand; 
Froio  thence  lo  horned  Ammon's  fane  renown'd, 
And  the  waste  Syrts'  inhospitable  bound: 
Southward  as  far  he  reigns,  and  rules  alone 
The  sultry  regions  of  the  burning  zone. 
With  him,  unnumber'd  nations  march  along, 
Th'  Autoloies  with  wild  Nunndians  throng; 
The  rough  G<:tulian,  with  his  ruder  steed; 
The  Moor,  resembling  India's  swarthy  breed; 
poor  Nasamons,  and  Garamantines  join'd, 
With  swift  Marmaridans  that  match*d  the  wind^ 
The  Mazax,  bred  the  trembling  dart  to  throw. 
Sure  as  the  shaft  that  leaves  the  Parthian  bow; 
With  tliese  Massilia's  jiimble  horsemen  lidc. 
They,  not  tlic  bit,  nor  curbing  rein  provide, 
But  with  light  rods  the  well-taught  courser  gulde. 
From  lonely  cots  the  Libyan  hunters  came, 
Who  still  unarm'd  invade  the  savage  game. 
And  with  spread  mantles  tawny  lions  tame. 
Rut  not  Rome's  fate,  nor  civil  rage  alone, 
Incite  the  monarch  Pompey-s  cause  to  own; 
Stung  by  resenting  wrath,  the  war  he  sought. 
And  deep  displeasures  past  by  Curio  wrought. 
He,  when  the  tribune's  sacred  power  he  gain'd, 
Wlien  justice,  laws,  and  gods  were  all  prophan'd* 
At  Juba's  ancient  sceptre  alm'd  his  hate. 
And  strove  to  rob  him  of  his  royal  seat: 
From  a  just  prince  would  tear  his  native  right, 
While  Rome  was  made  a  slave  to, lawless  might. 
The  king,  revolving  causes  from  afar. 
Looks  on  himself  as  party  to  the  war. 
That  grudge,  too  well  remembering,  Curio  knew_; 
To  this  he  joins,  his  troops  to  Ctesar  new, 
None  of  those  old  experienc'd  faithful  bands, 
Nurs'd  in  his  fear,  and  bred  to  his  commands; 
But  a  loose,  neutral,  I'ght,  uncertain  train. 
Late  with  Coriinimii's  captive  fortnss  ta'en. 
That  wavering   pause,    and   doubt   for  whom  tp 

strike. 
Sworn  to  both  sides,  and  true  to  both  alike. 
The  careful  chief  beheld,  with  anxious  heart. 
The  faithless  centinels  each  night  desert: 
Then  thus,  resolving,  to  himself  he  cry'd, 
**  By  daring  shows  our  greatest  fears  we  hide; 
Then  let  me  haste  to  bid  the  battle  join. 
And  lead  my  army,  while  it  yet  is  mine; 
Leisure  and  thinking  still  to  change  incline. 
Let  war,  and  action,  busy  thought  control. 
And  find  a  full  employment  for  the  soul. 
When    with   drawn    swords    determin'd    soldlei^ 

stand. 
When  shame  is  lost,  and  fury  prompts  the  hand, 
What  reason  then  can  find  a  tmie  to  pausL, 
To  wei;;h  tlie  difl'ering  chiefs,  and  jusler  can^e? 
That  cause  seems  only  just  for  which  they  fight. 
Each  likes  his  own,  and  all  are  in  the  richt. 
On  terms  like  these,  w  ithiii  Ih'  appointed  space. 
Bold  gladiators  gladiators  face  : 
Unknowin.;  why,  like  fiercest  foes  they  greet. 
And  only  hati-,  and  kill,  because  they  mei  t." 

He  said;  and  ranir'd  his  troops  upon  tlie  plain. 
While  Fortune  met  him  with  a  senil)Uince  \an».- 
Covering  her  malice  k  en,  and  all  his  future  4>ain. 
Before  him  Varn>'  vaiiqnish'd  h  gions  yield. 
And  with  Jishouesl  !li_;lit  fur»ake  the  fieiJ; 
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EvposM  to  shameful  wounds  their  backs  he  views, 
^nd  to  their  camp  the  feai-fu!  rout  pursues. 

Juba  with  joy  the  mournful  news  receives, 
And  haup:hty  in  his  own  success  believes. 
Careful  his  foes  in  erronr  to  maintain, 
An<\  still  preserve  them  confident,  and  vain; 
Silent  he  marches  on  in  secret  sort, 
And  keeps  his  numbers  close  from  loud  report. 
Sabbura,  great  in  the  Numidiau  race. 
And  second  to  their  swarthy  kins;  in  place, 
First  with  a  chosen  slender  hand  precedes. 
And  seemingly  the  force  of  Juba leads: 
"While  hidden  he,  the  prince  himself,  remains, 
And  ill  a  secret  vale  his  host  constrains. 
Thus  oft  th'  ichneumon,  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Invades  the  deadly  aspic  by  a  wile; 
While  artfully  his  slender  tail  is  play'd. 
The  serpent  darts  upon  the  dancing  shade; 
Then  turning  on  the  foe  with  swift  surprise, 
Full  at  his  throat  the  nimble  seizer  flies: 
■The  gasping  snake  expires  beneath  the  wound. 
His  gushing  jaws  with  poisonous  floods  abound. 
And  shed  the  fruitless  mischief  on  the  ground. 
Nor  Furtune  faii'd  to  favour  his  intent. 
But  crown'd  the  fraud  witli  prosperous  event, 
C\ino,  unknowing  of  the  hostile  power, 
Commands  his  horse  the  doubtful  plain  to  scour. 
And  e'en  by  night  the  region*^  round  explore. 
Himself,  though  oft  forewarned  by  friendly  care. 
Of  Piniic  frauds,  and  danger  to  beware. 
Soon  as  the  dawn  of  early  day  was  broke. 
His  camp,  with  all  the  moving  fout,  forsook. 
U  seemM,  necessity  inspir'd  the  deed. 
And  fate  requir'd  the  daring  youth  should  bleed. 
War,  that  curst  war  which  he  himself  begun. 
To  d<  ath  and  ruin  drove  him  headlong  on. 
OVr  devious  rocks,  long  time,  his  way  he  takes, 
Through    rugged   paths,    and   rude  encumbering 

brakes; 
Till,  from  afar,  at  length  the  bills  disclose, 
Assembling  on  their  heights,  his  distant  foes. 
Oft  hasty  fli£:ht  with  sw  ift  retreat  they  feign, 
'•T©  draw  th'  unwary  leader  to  the  plain. 
He,  rash  and  ignorant  of  Libyan  wiles, 
"Wide  o'er  the  naked  champaign  spreads  his  6les; 
"When,  sudden,  all  the  circlino:  mountains  round 
Vith  nnmberUss  Nuuiidians  thick  are  crown'd  ; 
At  once  the  rising  ambush  stands  confess'd. 
And  dread  strikts  cold  on  every  Roman  breast. 
Helpless  they  view  th'  impending  danger  nigh, 
Nor  can  the  valiant  fight,  nor  coward  fly. 
The  weary  horse  neglects  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Nor  with  impatient  ardour  paws  the  ground; 
No  more  he  champs  the  bit,  nor  tugs  the  rein. 
Nor  pricks  his  ears,  nor  shakes  his  flowing  mane: 
With  foamy  sweat  bis  smoking  limbs  are  spread. 
And  ail  oVv-labour'd  bangs  his  heavy  head; 
Hoar'*e,and  with  pantings thick,  bis  breath  h»-dra\vs, 
While  ropy  filth  begrimeB  his  clammyjaws; 
Carth'ss  the  rider's  heartt?ning  voice  he  hears. 
And  fnotinnless  the  wounding  spur  he  bears. 
At  length,  by  swords  and  goading  darts  rompell'd, 
Dronish  he  drags  his  load  across  the  field; 
Nor  once  attempts  to  charge,  but  drooping  goes. 
To  bear  his  dying  lord  amidst  bis  foes. 

Not  so  the  Libyans  fierce  their  onset  make; 
With  thundering  hoofs  the  sandy  soil  they  shake; 
•  Thick  o'er  the  battle  wavy  clouds  arise. 
As  when  through  Thrace  Bistoman  Boreas  flies, 
Involves  the  day  in  dust,  and  darkens  all  the  skies. 


And  now  the  Latian  foot  encompass'd  rountJ^ 
Are  massacred,  and  trodden  to  the  ground; 
None  in  resistance  vainly  prove  their  might. 
But  death  is  all  the  business  of  the  fight. 
Thicker  than  bail  the  steHy  showers  descend; 
Beneath  the  weight  the  falling  Romans  bend. 
On  every  side  the  shrinking  front  grows  less, 
And  to  the  centre  madly  all  they  press: 
Fear,  uproar,  and  dismay,  increase  the  cry. 
Crushing,  and  orusli'd,  an  armed  crowd  they  die; 
F'en  thronging  on  their  fellows'  swords  they  run, 
And  the  foe's  business  by  themselves  is  done. 
Knt  the  fierce  Moors  disdain  a  crowd  should  share 
The  praise  of  conquest,  or  the  task  of  war: 
Kivcrs  of  blood  they  wish,  and  hills  of  slain, 
With  mangled  carcasses  to  strow  the  plain. 

Genius  of  Carthage !  rear  thy  drooping  head, 
And  view  thy  fields  with  Roman  slaughter  spread- 
Behold,  O  Hannibal,  thou  hostile  shade! 
A  large  amends  by  Fortune's  hand  is  made, 
And  the  lost  Punic  blood  is  well  repaid. 
Thus  do  the  gods  the  cause  of  Pompey  bless? 
Thus!  is  it  thus,  they  give  our  arms  success? 
Take,  Afric,  rather  take  the  horrid  good. 
And  make  thy  own  advantage  of  our  blood. 

The  dust,  at  length,  in  crimson  floods  was  laid, 
.A.nd  Curio  now  the  dreadful  field  survey'd. 
He  saw  't  was  lost,  and  knew  in  vain  to  strive, 
Vet  bravely  scorn'd  to  fly,  or  to  survive; 
And  though  thus  driven  to  death,  he  met  it  wcU, 
And  in  a  crowd  of  dying  Romans  fell. 

Now  what  avail  thy  popular  arts  and  fame. 
Thy  restless  mind  that  shook  thy  countiy's  frame; 
Thy  moving  tongue  that  knew  so  well  to  charm. 
And  urge  the  madding  multitude  to  arm? 
What  boots  it,  to  have  sold  the  senate's  right, 
And  driven  the  furious  leaders  on  to  fight? 
Thou  the  first  victim  of  thy  war  art  slain. 
Nor  shalt  thou  see  Pharsalia's  fatal  plain. 
Bfholcll  ye  potent  troublers  of  the  state. 
What  wretched  ends  on  curst  ambition  wait! 
See!  where  a  prey,  unburj^'d  Curio  lies. 
To  every  fowl  that  wings  the  Libyan  skies. 
Oh!  wfre  the  gods  as  gracious  as  severe, 
Were  liberty,  like  vengeance,  still  tlieir  carc; 
Then,  Rome!    what  days,   what  people  might'st 
If  Pru^^dcnce  would  equally  decree,       [thou  see. 
To  punish  tj'rants,  and  preserve  thee  free. 

Nor  yet,  O  generous  Curio!  shall  my  verse 
Forget,  thy  praise,  thy  virtues,  to  rehearse: 
Thy  virtues,  which  with  envious  time  shall  stiiv^. 
And  to  succeeding  ages  long  survive. 
In  all  our  pregnant  muth<T's  tribes,  before, 
A  son  of  nobler  hope  she  never  bore: 
A  soul  more  bright,  move  2rnat,  she  never  knew. 
While  to  thy  country's  in'ercst  th^u  wcrt  true. 
Cut  Thy  bad  fate  o'cr-rul'd  thy  native  worth, 
And  in  an  age  abandon'd  brought  thee  forth; 
When  vice  in  triumph  through  the  city  pass'd, 
And  dreadful  wealth  and  power  laid  all   thing^ 

waste. 
The  sweeping  stream  thy  better  purpose  cross'd, 
And  ill  the  headlong  torrent  wert  thou  lost. 
Much  to  the  rujn  of  the  state  was  done, 
When  Curio  by  the  Gallic  spoils  was  won;     [son. 
Curio,  the   hope  of  Rome,    and    her  most  worthy 
Tyrants  of  old,  whom  former  times  record. 
Who  ruPd,  and  ravag'd  with  the  murdering  sword; 
Sylla,  whom  such  unbounded  power  made  proud; 
Mariu?,  and  Cinna,  red  with  Roman  bloody 
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F>n  Cesar's  mighty  race  who  lord  it  now, 
Befjre  whose  throne  the  subject  nations  bow. 
All  bought  that  power  which  lavish  Curio  sold. 
Curio,  who  barter'd  liberty  for  gold. 


BOOK  V. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Is  Epirus  the  consuls  assemble  the  senate,  who 
unanimously  appoint  Pompey  general  of  the 
war  against  Caesar,  and  decree  public  thanks  to 
the  several  princes  and  states  who  assisted  the 
commonwealth.  Appius,  at  that  time  prffitor 
ofAchaia,  consults  the  oracle  of  Del phos  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  civil  war.  And,  upon 
this  occasion,  the  poet  goes  into  a  digression 
concerning  the  origin,  the  manner  of  the  deli- 
very, and  the  present  silence  of  that  oracle. 
From  Spain,  Caesar  returns  into  Italy,  where 
he  quells  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  and  jiunlshes 
the  offenders.  From  Placentia,  where  this 
disorder  happened,  he  orders  them  to  march 
to  Brundusium;  where,  after  a  short  turn  to 
Rome,  and  assuming  the  consulship,  or  rather 
the  supreme  power,  he  joins  them  himself. 
From  Brundusium,  though  it  was  then  the 
middle  of  winter,  he  transports  part  of  his 
anny  by  sea  to  Epirus,  and  lands  at  Palseste. 
Pompey,  who  then  lay  about  Candavia,  hearing 
of  Cssar's  arrival,  and  being  in  pain  for  Dyr- 
rachium,  marched  that  way:  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Apsus  they  met  and  encamped  close 
together.  Caesar  was  not  yet  joined  by  that 
part  of  his  troops  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
9t  Brundusium,  under  the  command  of  Mark 
Anthony;  and  being  uneasy  at  his  delays, 
leaves  his  camp  by  night,  and  ventures  over  a 
tempestuous  sea  in  a  small  bark  to  hasten  the 
transport.  Upon  Csesar  joining  his  forces  to- 
gether, Pompey  perceived  that  the  war  would 
now  probably  be  soon  decided  by  a  battle;  and 
"pon  that  consideration,  resolved  to  send  his 
wife  to  expect  the  event  at  Lesbos.  Their 
parting,  which  is  extremely  moving,  concludes 
this  book. 


Thus  equal.  Fortune  holds  awhile  the  scale. 
And  bids  the  leading  chiefs  by  turns  prevail; 
In  doubt  the  goddess,  yet,  their  fate  detains, 
And  keeps  them  for  Emathia's  fatal  plains. 
And  now  the  setting  Pleiades  grew  low, 
'I'he  hills  stood  hoaiy  in  December's  snow; 
The  solemn  season  was  approaching  near. 
When  other  names  renew'd  the  Fasti  wear. 
And  double  Janus  leads  the  coming  year. 
The  consuls,  while  their  rods  they  yet  retain'd, 
While,  yet,  some  show  of  liberty  remain'd. 
With  missives  round  the  scatter'd  fathers  greet, 
And  in  Epirus  bid  the  senate  meet. 
There  the  great  rulers  of  the  Roman  state, 
In  foreign  seats,  consulting,  meanly  sate. 
Ko  face  of  war  the  grave  assembly  wears. 
But  civil  power  in  peaceful  pomp  appears: 
The  purple  order  to  their  place  resort, 
While  waiting  lictors  guard  the  crowded  court. 
No  faction  these,  nor  party,  seem  to  be, 
But  a  full  senate,  legal,  just,  and  free. 
Great,  as  he  is,  here  Pompey  stands  confest 
A  private  man,  and  one  among  the  rest. 


Their  mutual  groans,   at  length,  and  murmuis 
cease. 
And  every  nioumful  sound  is  hush'd  in  peace; 
When  from  the  consular  distinguish'd  thtoue, 
Sublimely  rais'd,  thus  Lentulus  begun. 

"  If  yet  our  Roman  virtue  is  the  same. 
Yet  worthy  of  the  race  fn:)iii  which  we  came. 
And  emulates  our  great  forefathers  name. 
Let  not  our  thoughts,  by  sad  remembrance  led, 
Ben'ail  those  captive  walls  from  whence  we  fled, 
I'his  time  demands,  that  to  ourselves  we  turn. 
Nor,  fathers,  have  we  leisure  now  to  mourn; 
But  let  each  early  care,  each  honest  heart, 
<-)ur  senate's  sacred  dignity  assert. 
To  all  around  proclaim  it,  wide,  and  near. 
That  power  which  kings  obey,  and  nations  fear. 
That  only  legal  power  of  Rome,  is  here. 
For  whether  to  the  northern  Bear  we  go. 
Where  pale  she  glitters  o'er  eternal  snow; 
Or  whether  in  those  sultry  climes  we  burn. 
Where  night  and  day  with  equal  hours  return ; 
The  worid  shall  still  acknowledge  us  its  head. 
And  empire  follow  whereso'er  we  lead. 
A\'hen  Gallic  flames  the  burning  city  felt. 
At  Veia?  Rome  with  her  Camillus  divelt. 
Beoeath  forsaken  roofs  proud  Caesar  reigns, 
Our  v,acant  courts,  and  silent  laws  constrains; 
While  slaves  obedient  to  his  tyrant  will. 
Outlaws,  and  profligates,  his  senate  fill; 
With  him  a  banish'd  guilty  crowd  appear, 
All  that  are  just  and  innocent  are  here. 
Dispers'd  by  war,  though  guiltless  of  its  crimes. 
Our  order  yielded  to  these  impious  times; 
At  length  returning  each  from  his  retreat. 
In  happy  hour  the  scatter'd  members  meet. 
The  gods  and  Fortune  greet  us  on  the  way. 
And  with  the  world  lost  Italy  repay. 
Upon  Illyria's  favourable  coast, 
Vulteius  with  his  fi»rious  band  are  lost; 
While  in  bold  Curio,  on  the  Libyan  plain. 
One  half  of  Cxsar's  senators  lie  slain. 
March  then,  ye  warriors  I  second  fate's  design, 
And  to  the  leading  gods  your  ardour  join. 
With  equal  constancy  to  battle  come,         [Rome. 
As  when  you  shunn'd  the  foe,  and  left  your  nativ* 
The  period  of  the  consuls  power  is  near, 
Who  yield  our  fasces  with  the  ending  year: 
But  yon,  ye  fathers,  whom  we  still  obey. 
Who  rule  niankind  with  undetermin'd  sway, 
Attend  the  public  weal,  with  faithful  care. 
And  bid  our  greatest  Pompey  lead  the  war." 

In  loud  applause  the  pleas'd  assembly  join. 
And  to  the  glorious  task  the  chief  assign: 
His  country's  fate  they  trust  to  him  alone, 
And  bid  him  fight  Rome's  battles,  and  his  own.  ■ 
.Next,  to  their  friends  their  thanks  are  dealt  around. 
And  some  with  gifts,   and  some  with  praise  are 

crown'd: 
Of  these  the  chief  are  Rhodes,  by  Phcebus  lov'd. 
And  Sparta  rough,  in  virtue's  lore  approv'd. 
Of  Athens  much  they  speak  ;  Massilia's  aid 
Is  with  her  parent  Phocis'  freedom  paid. 
Deiotarus  his  truth  they  much  commend. 
Their  still  unshaken  faitliful  Asian  friend. 
Brave  Cotys  and  his  valiant  son  tiey  grace. 
With  bold  Rhasipolis  from  stormy  ThrtKC. 
While  gallant  Juba  justly  is  decreed  -j 

To  his  paternal  sceptre  to  succeed. 
And  thou  too,  Ptolemy,  (unrighteous  fate'} 
Wert  rais'd  unworthy  to  the  regal  stat«; 
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The  rrnwii  upon  tliy  pcvjiiiM  tcmplps  shone 
That  onrt' was  hunu'  liy  Philip's  goillikc  sun. 
O'er  E^ypt  shakes  the  liny  his  cruel  sunni: 
(Oh!  ihat  he  hail  been  only  E-ypfs  lor.l ' ) 
!But  the  dire  gift  niort-  tireadfiil  misrhiefs  waiN 
While  Lago's  sceptre  'j"ives  him  Pompev's  f.ite: 
Preventinp:  Ca-sar's,  and  his  sister's  hand, 
lie  seizM  Ids  parricide,  and  her  coinniand. 
Th'  assembly  rose,  and  :dl  on  war  intent 
Bnsilf  tu  arms,  and  hlimiiy  wait  th'  event, 
j^ppins  alone,  impatient  to  he  tanuht        [IVauuld, 
WitU   what  the    threatening    future   times    were 
"With  busy  curiosity  evplores 
The  dreadfid  purpose  of  the  Iicaven!y  powers. 
To  Delphos  straiijht  he  Hies,  where  long  the  god 
]n  silence  had  possessed  his  close  abode; 
His  oracles  had  Ion;?  been  known  to  cease. 
And  the  prophetic  viririn  liv'd  in  peace. 

Between  the  ruddy  west  and  eastern  skies, 
In  the  mid-earth  Parnassus'  tops  arise: 
To  Phn^bus,  and  the  cheerful  pod  of  wine, 
Sacred  in  common  stands  the  hill  divine. 
Still  as  the  third  revolving'  year  comes  round. 
The  Maenades,  with  leafy  chaplets  crown'd, 
The  double  deity  in  solemn  sona;s  resound. 
'When,  o'er  the  world,  the  deluge  wide  was  spread, 
Tins  only  mountain  lear'd  his  lofly  head; 
One  rising  rock,  preserv'd,  a  bound  was  given, 
Between  the  vasty  deep,  and  ambient  Hea\en. 
Hire,  to  revense  long-vexM  Latona's  paiu> 
Python  by  infant  Pa-an's  darts  was  slain. 
While  yet  the  realm  was  held  by  Themis'  righteous 

reign. 
But  when  the  god  percoivM,  how  from  below 
The  conscious  caves  diviner  breathings  blow, 
How  vapours  could  unfold  th'  inquirer's  dooiti, 
And  talking  winds  couUl  speak  olthings  to  come; 
X>eep  in  the  holiows-  pUingn>g  he  retir'd, 
Tiiere,  with  foretelling  fury  first  inspir'd. 
Prom  hence  the  prophet's  art  and  honours  he  ac- 
quir'd. 
So  runs  the  tale.     And  oh  !  what  god  indt  ed 
"Within  this  gloomy  cavern's  depth  is  hid? 
What  power  divine  forsakes  the   Heaven's   fair 

light, 
To  dwtll  with  Earth,  and  everlasting  night? 
What  is  this  spirit,  pcttent,  wise,  and  great, 
AVho deigns  to  make  n  mortal  frame  his  scat; 
Who  the  long  chain  of  secret  causes  knows. 
Whose  oracles  the  years  to  come  disclose ; 
Who  through  eternity  at  once  foresees. 
And  tells  that  fate  which  he  himself  decrees? 
Part  of  that  soul,  perhaps,  which  moves  in  all, 
Whose  energy  inform*^  the  pendent  ball, 
Through  this  dark  passage  seeks  the  realms  above. 
And  strives  to  re-unite  itself  to  .love. 
Whatc'erthe  demon,  when  he  stands  confcst 
AVithin  his  raging  priestess'  panting  breast, 
Dreadful  his  godhead  from  tlte  virgin  breaks, 
And  thundering  from  her  foamy  mouth  he  speaks, 
•Su<'h  is  the  burst  of  bellowing  j^'.tna's  sound, 
AVhen  fair  Sicilia's  ]iasturcs  shake  around; 
Such  from  Inarime  Typbfeus  roar>, 
While  rattlmg  roc!;s  br  strew  Campania's  shores. 

The  Hstening  god,  still  ready  with  replies, 
To  none  his  aid,  or  oracle,  denies; 
Vet,  wise  and  righteous  ever,  scorns  to  hear 
The  fool's  fond  wUhes,  or  the  guilfy's  pray^T; 
Though  vainly  in  repeated  vows  they  trust. 
None  e'er  fitid  grace  befort  him,  but  t3ie  jOst. 


Oft  to  a  banishM,  wandering,  honselHs  fii^f 

The  sacred  dictates  have  assi-^n'd  a  place. 
Oft  from  the  strong  he  saves  the  wt-tk  in  war: 
This  truth,  yeSalamin'an  seas,  dtrinre! 
And  heals  the  barren  land,  and  pestilential  air. 
Of  all  the  u  ants  with  which  this  aze  is  curst. 
The  Delphic  silt  nee  surely  is  the  worst. 
Tint  tyrants,  justly  fearful  of  their  doom, 
Forbid  the  gods  to  tell  us  what's  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  the  pn:)[)liet.  ss  nny  well  rejoice. 
And  bless  the  ceasing  of  the  sacred  voice: 
Since  death  too  oft  her  h.nlv  task  attends, 
A\u\  immature  her  dreadful  labour  ends. 
Torn  by  the  iierce  distrai'ting  rage  she  springr*;. 
And  dies  beneath  the  god  for  wliom  she  sings. 

These  silent  caves,  these  tripods  long  uumov'd, 
Anxii'us  for  Rome,  inqiuring  Appius  prov'd: 
He  bids  the  guardian  of  the  dread  abode 
S"nd  in  the  trembling  priestess  to  the  god. 
The  reverend  sire  the  Latian  chief  obey'd. 
And  sudden  seiz'd  the  unsuspecting  maid, 
Where  careless  in  the  peaceful  grove  she  stray'd. 
Dismay'd,  aghast,  and  pale,  lie  drags  her  on; 
She  stops,  and  stiives  tlie  fatal  task  to  shun: 
Subdu'd  by  force,  to  fraud  and  art  she  flies, 
And  thus  to  turn  the  Roman's  purpose  tries: 
"  What  curious  hopes  til)'  wandering  fancy  movP, 
Tlie  silont  Delphic  oracle  to  prove? 
In  Aaip,  Ausonian  Appius,  art  thou  come: 
T.ong  has  our  Phcebus  and  his  cave  been  dumb. 
Whether, disdaining  us,  the  sacred  voice 
Has  made  some  other  distant  land  its  choice; 
Or  whether,  when  the  fierce  barbarians'  fires 
Low  in  the  dust  had  laid  our  lofty  spires, 
In  heaps  the  mouldering  ashes  heavy  vod. 
And  chok'd  the  channels  of  the  breathing  god: 
Or  whether  Heaven  no  longer  gives  replies, 
But  bids  tlic  Sibyls  myotic  verse  suffice; 
Or,  if  lie  deigns  not  this  bad  age  to  bear. 
And  holds  the  world  miworlhy  of  his  care; 
Whate'iT  tiic  cause,  our  god  has  long  been  mute. 
And  answers  not  to  any  suppliant's  suit." 
But,  ah!  too  well  her  artiiiee  is  known, 
Her  fears  confess  the  god,  whom  they  disown. 
HoueVrcaeh  rite  she  seemingly  prepares; 
A  tillet  gathers  up  her  fireniost  hairs;  [hind. 

While  the  white  ivreath   and  bays    her  temples 
And  knit  the  looser  locks  which  flow  behind. 
Sudden,  the  stronger  priest,  though  yet  she  strives. 
The  lingering  maid  within  the  temple  drives: 
Uut  still  she  fears,  still  shuns  the  dreadful  shrine, 
Lags  in  the  outer  space,  and  feien-*  the  rage  divine. 
But  far  unlike  the  god,  her  calmer  breast 
No  strong  enthusiastic  throes  eonft  st; 
No  terrours  in  her  starting  hairs  were  seen 
To  east  from  off  her  brow  the  wreathing  green ; 
No  broken  accents -half  obstructed  bung, 
Nor  swelling  murmurs  roll  her  labouring  tomrue. 
From  her  Iierce  jaws  no  sounding  horrours  come. 
No  thunders  bellow  through  the  working  foam, 
To  rend  the  spacious  cave,  and  shake  the  vaulted 

dome. 
Too  jdain,  the  peaceful  groves  and  fane  bctrayM 
The  wily,  fearful,  god-dissembling  maid. 
The  furious  Roman  soon  the  fraud  espy'd, 
And,  "  Hope  not  thou  to's'-ajie  my  rage,''  he  cry^d; 
'*  St*re  shalt  thou  rue  thy  fond  deceit,  profane, 
■(The  gods  and  Appius  are  not  nv>ekM  in  v.-^in) 
Unless  thou  case  thy  ni'>rtal  sounds  to  tell, 
Unless  tliou  plunge  thee  in  the  myst.c  cell. 
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tailless  the  (ToU  themselves  reveal  tlie  doom. 
Which  shall  befall  the  warring  world  and  Home." 

He  spoke,  and,  a\v*d  by  the  superior  drtad, 
The  tremhiinu'  priestess  to  the  tripod  Ik-d: 
Close  to  the  holy  hrt-athing  vent  she  clraves. 
And  largely  the  unwonted  god  receives. 
Nor  age  the  potent  spirit  had  decnyM, 
But  with  full  force  lie  lills  the  heaving  maid  j 
Nor  e'er  so  strong  inspiring  Paean  raine, 
Nor  strctoh'ti,  as  now,  her  nttoni^^ing  frame: 
The  mortal  niinJ  driv'n  ont  for-;o"k  hi-r  bi*east, 
And  the  sole  godtiead  every  pait  p(>s?est, 
Nuw  siwll  her  veins,  her  turg.d  sinews  ri'^e. 
And  bouniling  frantic  throu-h  thi-  rave  she  flies; 
Her  bristlini;  locks  the  wreathy  tilUt  scorn. 
And  Inr  tierce  feet  tiic  tumbling  tsipnds  spurn. 
Now  wild  she  dances  o'er  the  vacant  fane,     [pain. 
And  whirls  lier  giddy  h-ad,  and  !>el!ows  with  the 
Nor  yet  the  less  th'  av(  nging  wrathful  god 
Pours  in  his  fires,  and  shakes  his  sounding  rod: 
He  lashes  now,  an  I  goads  heron  amain; 
And  now  he  checks  her  stubborn  to  the  rein. 
Curbs  in  htr  tnigue,  just  labouring  to  disclose, 
And  speak  that  fate  which  in  her  imsom  glows. 
Ag?s  on  aues  tinoug,  a  painful  loDd, 
Myriadii  uf  images,  and  myriads  crowd; 
Mt:n,  tinjcs,  and  thingis,  or  present,  <»r  to  come, 
Wurk  labtiuringup  and  down,  and  ur,:»-for  room. 
AVIiatever  is,  shall  be,  or  i-V-r  ha^  been, 
Rolls  in  her  thought,  and  to  her  sight  is  seen, 
'J'he  ocean's  utmost  bounds  her  eyes  explore. 
And  nuudier  every  sand  on  every  shore; 
Nature,  and  all  her  works,  at  once  they  see, 
Know  when  she  first  begun,   and  when   her  end 
shall  be. 

And  »s  the  Sibyl  once  in  Cumie's  cell, 
."When  vulgar  fates  she  proudly  ceas'd  to  tell, 
The  Roman  destiny  distinguish'd  took, 
And  kept  it  careful  in  her  sacred  bonk; 
So  now,  Phemonoe,  in  crouds  of  thought. 
The  single  doom  of  Lilian  Appius  sought. 
Nor  in  ttial  muss,  where  multitudes  abound, 
A  private  fortune  can  with  ease  be  found. 
At  lengtii  lur  foamy  mouth  begins  to  (low, 
Ci roans  more  di>tiuct,  and  plainer  munnuis  go: 
A  doleful  howl  the  roomy  c;ivern  shook. 
And  thus  the   calmer  maid    in    fainting   accents 
spoke: 

*'  While  guilty  rage  the  world  tumultuous  renews, 
In  peace  for  thee,  Luhoea's  vale  attends; 
Thither,  as  to  thy  refuge  s!ialt  thou  tly, 
There  tiad  repose,  and  unmolested  lie." 
She  said;  the  god  herlabourin-^  tongue  supprest, 
And  in  eternal  darkness  veil'd  the  lest. 

Ye  sacred  tripods,  on  whose  doom  we  wait! 
Ye  guaidians  of  the  future  laws  of  f.ite  ! 
Ami  thou,  O  Phoebus!  whose  ])rophetie  skill 
Keads  ti.e  dark  counsels  of  the  heavenly  will; 
AVhv  did  your  wary  oi-ach-s  refrain, 
To  tell  what  kings,  what  heroes  must  be  slain, 
And  how  much  blood  the  blushing  eaitU  should 

stain? 
Was  it  that,  yet,  the^uilt  was  nndeeree'd? 
Tiiat  yet  our  Pompey  was  not  doomM  to  bleed? 
Or  chose  yni  wisely,  rather,  to  affonl 
A  just  occasion  to  the  patriot's  sword  ? 
As  if  you  feard  t*  avert  the  tyrant's  Hoom> 
An-I  hinder  lirutus  from  aven2inij  Rome? 

Through  the  wide  gates  at  lengtli  by  force  dls- 
kiipetuuus  rallies  Uie  prophetic  inaid  j       [play'd, 


Nor  yet  the  holy  ra;;e  was  all  suppressed, 
Part  of  the  god  still  heaving  in  her  breast: 
Urg'd  by  the  demon,  yet  she  rolls  her  ey*-s. 
And  wildly  wandirs  o'er  the  spacious  skie*. 
\ow  h  rrid  purple  ilushes  in  her  face, 
.\nd  now  a  livid  pale  supplies  the  place-; 
A  double  madness  paints  her  cheeks  by  turns. 
With  fear  she  freezes,  and  with  fury  burns: 
■Sad  breathing  sigh^  witli  hea\y  accent  go, 
.And  doleful  from  her  fainting  bosom  blow. 
So  wbeu  no  more  the  storm  sonorous  sings. 
But  noisy  lloreas  hangs  his  weary  wings; 
In  ho'low  groans  the  falling  winds  complain. 
And  nmrmur  oVr  the  hoarse-resoundm?  uwin. 

Now  by  degrees  the  (he  ethereal  taiii'd, 
And  the  didl  human  sense  again  prevail'd; 
While  Pha^bus  sudd:^n,  in  a  murky  shade, 
!lid  the  p:ist  vision  from  the  mortal  maid. 
Thick  clouds  of  dai  k  oblivion  rise  between, 
Anil  snntch  away  at  once  the  wondrous  scene; 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground  the  fainting  priestess  lies. 
While   to  the  tripod,    back,  th'  informing  spirit 
flits. 
Meanwhile,  fond  Appius,  erring  in  his  fate, 
Oream'd  of  long  saf.ty,  and  a  neutral  state; 
And,  ere  the  great  event  of  war  v.as  known, 
Frx'd  on  Eubcean  Chaleis  for  his  own. 
Fool !  to  believe  tliat  power  could  ward  the  blow, 
Or  snatch  thee  from  amidst  the  general  woe  ! 
In  times  like  these,  what  god  but  denth  can  save? 
The  world  can  yield  no  refuge,  but  the  grave. 
Where  strn^gling  seas  Charystos  nide  eoustiains, 
.Vnd,  dreadful  to  the  proud,  Khamnusia  reignsj 
Where  t)y  the  whirliii'i  current  barks  are  tost 
From  Chaleis  to  unlucky  Aulis'  coast; 
There  shall  thou  meet  the  gods'  appointed  doOBi^ 
A  private  death,  and  long  remember'd  tomb. 

To  other  wars  the  victor  now  succeeds, 
And  his  proud  e:iirlcs  from  Iberia  leads: 
When  the  chang'd  gods  his  ruin  seem'd  to  threat. 
And  cross  the  long  successful  course  of  fatu. 
Amidst  his  camp,  and  fearless  of  his  foes. 
Sudden  he  saw  where  inborn  dangers  rose. 
He  saw  those  troops  that  hnig  had  faithful  stood^ 
Friends  to  h-s  cause,  and  encniirs  to  good, 
Grown  weary  of  their  chief,    and    satiated  witK 

bUxMl. 
Whether  the  trumpet's  sound  too  long  had  ceas'd^ 
And  slaughter  slept  in  unaccustomed  rest: 
Or  whether,  arrogant  by  mischief  made. 
The  soldier  held  his  2:uilt  but  half  repaid  : 
Whilst  avaiice  anil  hope  of  bribes  prevail. 
Turn  against  ("a-sar,  and  his  cause,  the  scale. 
And  set  the  mercenary  sword  to  sale. 
Nor,  e'er  before,  so  truly  could  he  read 
What  dangers  strow  those  paths  the  mighty  troal^ 
Then,  first  he  found,  on  what  a  faithlessba.se 
Their  nodding  towers  ambition's  builders  place: 
He  who  so  late,  a  i>oterjt  taction's  head, 
Drew  in  the  UHtions,  and  the  legions  led; 
N<iW  stript  of  all,  beheld  In  everv'  hand 
The  warriors'  weapons  at  their  own  command; 
Xor  service  now,  nor  safety  they  atford. 
But  leave  him  single  to  bis  guardian  sw  >rd. 
Kor  is  this  rage  the  erumbling  of  a  crowd, 
That  shun  to  tell  their  discontents  aloud; 
Where  all  with  gloomy  looks  suspicious  go. 
And  dread  of  an  informer  chokes  their  woe: 
But,  bold  in  numbers,  prt)udly  they  appiar, 
Aud  scora  the  bashful  iiiea;i  restraint*  wf  ftflfr. 
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For  laws,  in  great  rebellions,  lo<:e  their  end, 
And  all  .^o  free,  when  multitudes  offend. 

Amon?  the  rest,  one  thus;  "  At  length  'tis  time 
To  quit  thy  eause,  O  Ca-sar!  and  our  crime: 
The  world  around  for  foes  thou  hast  explored, 
And  lavishly  expos'd  us  to  the  sword  ; 
To  make  thee  great,  a  worthless  crowd  we  fall, 
Scatter'd  o*er  Spain,  o'er  Italy,  and  Gaul; 
In  every  clime  beneath  the  spacious  sky. 
Our  leader  conquers,  and  his  soldiers  die. 
What  boots  our  march  beneath  the  frozen  zone. 
Or  that  lost   blood  which  stains  the  Rhine  and 
Rhone?  [bard, 

When  scarr'd  with  wounds,  and  worn  with  labours 
We  oome  with  hopes  of  recompense  prepar'd, 
Thou  giv'st  us  war,  more  war,  for  our  reward. 
Though  purple  rivers  in  thy  cause  we  spilt, 
And  *-tain'd  our  horrid  hands  in  every  guilt; 
With  unavailing  wickedness  we  toil'd, 
In  vain  the  gods,  in  vain  the  senate  spoil'dj 
Of  virtue,  and  rtward,  alike  bereft. 
Our  pious  poverty  is  all  wo  *ve  left. 
Say  to  what  height  thy  daring  arms  would  vise? 
If  Rome's  too  little,  what  can  eVr  suffice? 
Oh,  see  at  length!  with  i»ity,  Ca?sar,  see 
These  withering  arms,  these  hairs  grown  white  for 

thee. 
In  painful  wars  our  joyless  days  have  past. 
Let  weary  age  lie  down  in  peace  at  last: 
Give  us,  on  beds,  our  dying  limbs  to  lay. 
And  sigh,  at  home,  our  parting  souls  nway, 
Kor  think  it  much  we  mnke  the  bold  demand, 
And  ask  this  wondrous  favour  at  thy  hand: 
Let  our  poor  babes  and  weeping  wives  be  by, 
To  close  our  drooping  eyetids  when  we  die. 
^e  merciful,  and  let  disease  afford 
Some  other  way  to  die,  beside  the  sword; 
Let  us  no  more  a  common  carnage  burn, 
But  each  be  laid  in  his  own  decent  urn. 

.Still  wilt  thou  urge  us,  ignorant  and  blind. 
To  some  more  monstrous  mischief  yet  behind? 
Are  we  the  only  fools,  forbid  to  know 
How  much  we  may  deserve  by  one  sure  blow? 
Thy  head,  thy  head  is  ours,  whene'er  we  please; 
Well  has  Ihy  war  insplv'd  such  thoughts  as  these: 
What  laws,  what  oaths,  can  urge  their  feeble  bands, 
To  hinder  tlft^se  determin'd  daring  hands? 

•  That  Cspsar,  who  was  once  ordained  our  head. 
When  to  the  Rhinf  our  lawful  arms  he  led, 

'  Is  now  no  more  our  chieftain,  hut  our  mate; 
Guilt  equal,  gives  equality  of  state. 
Nor  shall  his  foul  ingratitude  prevail. 
Nor  weigh  our  merits  in  bis  partial  scale; 
Re  views  our  labours  with  a  scornful  glance. 
And  calls  our  victories  the  works  of  chance  : 
But  his  proud  heart,  henceforth,  shall  learn  to  own 
His  power,  his  fate,  depends  on  us  alone. 
Yes,  Cfesar,  spite  of  all  those  rods  that  wait. 
With  mean  obsequious  service,  on  thy  state; 
Spite  of  thy  gods,  and  thee,  the  v/ar  shall  cease, 
And  we  thy  soldiers  will  command  a  peace." 

He  spoke,  and  fierce  tumultuous  rage  inspir'd, 
The  kindling  legions  round  the  camp  were  fir'd, 
And  with  loud  cries  their  absent  chief  requir'd. 

Permit  it  thus,  ye  righteous  gods,  to  be; 
Let  wicked  hands  fulfil  your  great  decree; 
And,  since  lost  faith  and  virtue  are  no  more, 
Let  Cxsar's  band'^  the  public  peace  restore. 
What  leader  had  not  now  been  chill'd  with  fear, 
4n(l  heard  this  tumult  with  ^he  last  despair  ? 


But  Caesar,  form'd  for  perils  hard  and  great, 

Headlong  to  drive,  and  brave  opposing  fate, 

While  yet  with  fiercest  fires  their  furies  flame, 

Secure,  and  scornful  of  the  danger,  came. 

Nor  was  he  wroth  to  see  the  madness  rise, 

And   mark  the  vengeance   threatening    in    their 

eyes; 
With  pleasure  could  h^  crown  their  curst  designs. 
With  rapes  of  matrons  and  the  spoils  of  shrinesj 
Had  they  but  ask'd  it,  well  he  could  approve 
The  waste  and  plunder  of  Tarpeiau  Jove: 
No  mischief  he,  no  sacrilege,  denies, 
But  would  himself  bestow  the  horrid  priae. 
With  joy  he  sees  their  souls  by  rage  possest. 
Sooths  and  indulges  every  frantic  breast, 
And  only  fears  what  reason  may  suggest 
Still,  Csesar,  wilt  thou  tread  the  paths  of  blood  ? 
Wilt  thou,  thou  singly,  hate  thy  country's  good? 
Shall  the  rude  soldier  first  of  war  complain, 
And  teach  thee  to  be  pitiful  in  vain? 
Give  o'er  at  length,  and  let  thy  labours  cease, 
Nor  vex  the  world,  but  learn  to  sufter  peace. 
Why  sliouldst  thou  force  each,   now,   unwilling 

hand. 
And  drive  them  on  to  guilt,  by  thy  command? 
When  e'en  relenting  rage  itself  gives  place, 
And  fierce  Enyo  seems  to  shun  thy  face." 

High  on  a  turfy  hank  the  chief  was  rear'd, 
Fearless,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  fear'd; 
Around  the  crowd  he  cast  an  angry  look, 
And,  dreadful,  thus  with  indignation  spoke: 
"  Ve  noisy  herd  !  who  in  so  fierce  a  strain 
Against  your  absent  leader  dare  complain; 
Behold!  where  naked  and  unarm'd  he  stands, 
And  braves  the  malice  of  your  threatening  hands. 
Here   find   your    end   of   war,   your   long-sought 

rest. 
And  leave  your  useless  swords  in  Caesar^s  breast* 
But  wherefore  urge  I  the  bold  deed  to  you? 
To  rail,  is  all  your  feeble  rage  can  do. 
In  gnnnbling  factions  are  you  bold  and  loud, 
Can  sow  sedition,  and  increase  a  crowd; 
You!  who  can  loath  the  glories  of  the  great. 
And  poorly  meditate  a  base  retreat. 
But,  hence!  be  gone  from  victory  and  me. 
Leave  rae  to  what  my  better  fates  decree: 
New  friends,  new  troops,  my  fortune  shall  afibrd, 
And  find  a  hand  for  every  vacant  sword. 
Behold,  what  crowds  on  flying  Pompey  wait. 
What  multitudes  attend  his  abject  state  I 
And  shall  success,  and  Cscsar,  droop  the  while? 
Shall  I  want  numbers  to  divide  the  spoil, 
And  reap  the  fruits  of  your  forgotten  toil  ? 
T-egions  shall  come  to  end  the  bloodless  war. 
And  shouting  follow  my  triumphal  car. 
Wliile  you,  a  vulgar,  mean,  abandoned  race. 
Shall  view  our  honours  with  a  downward  face, 
And  curse  yourselves  in  secret  as  we  pass. 
Can  your  vain  aid,  can  your  departing  force. 
Withhold  my  conquest,  or  delay  my  course? 
So  trickling  brooks  their  waters  may  deny. 
And  hope  to  leave  the  mighty  ocean  dry; 
The  deep  shall  still  be  full,  and  scorn  the  poot 

supply. 
Nor  think  such  vulgar  souls  as  yours  were  given. 
To  be  the  task  of  fate,  and  care  of  Heaven: 
Few  are  the  lordly,  the  distinguish'd  great, 
On  whom  the  watchful  gods,  like  guardians,  wait: 
The  rest  for  common  use  were  all  designed. 
An  unregarded  rabble  of  viankind. 
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By  my  auspicious  came,  and  fortune,  led. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  your  conquering  arms  were 
spread,  [head? 

But  say,  wliat  had  you  rione,  with  Pompey  at  your 
Vast  was  the  fame  by  Labienus  won,  [shone: 

When,    rank'd    amidst    my    warlike  friends,    he 
Now  mark  what  follows  on  his  faithful  chanse, 
And  see  him  with  his  cliief  new-chosen  nn]"-e  • 
By  land,  and  sea,  where'er  my  arms  he  sjiies. 
An  ignominious  runagate  he  flies. 
Such  shall  you  prove.     Nor  is  it  worth  my  care, 
Whether  to  Pompey's  aid  your  arms  you  bear: 
Who  quits  his  leader,  wheresoe'er  he  go. 
Flies  like  a  traitor,  and  becomes  my  foe. 
Yes,  ye  great  gods!  your  kinder  care  I  own, 
■^'ou  made  the  faith  of  these  false  Icirions  known: 
You  warn  me  well  to  change  these  coward  bauds, 
Nor  trust  my  fate  to  such  betraying  hands. 
And  thou  too.  Fortune,  point'st  me  out  the  way, 
A  mighty  debt,  thus,  cheaply  to  rcpav; 
thenceforth  my  care  regards  myself  alone. 
War's  glorious  gain  shall  now  be  all  my  own. 
For  you,  ye  vulgar  herd,  in  peace  return, 
My  ensigns  shall  by  manly  hands  be  borne. 
Some  feiv  of  you  n)y  sentence  here  shall  wait. 
And  warn  succeeding  factions  by  your  fate. 
Down!  groveliuK down  t.» earth,  yc  traitors,  bend, 
And  with  your  prostrate  necks,  my  doom  attend. 
And  you,  ye  younger  striplings  of  the  war. 
You,  whom  1  mean  to  make  my  future  care; 
Strike  home!  to  blood,  to  death,  inure  your  hands, 
And  learn  to  execute  my  dread  commands." 

He  spoke;  and,  at  the  impious  sound  dismay'd. 
The  trembling  unresisting  crowd  obey'd  : 
No  more  their  late  equality  they  boast. 
But  bend  beneath  his  frown  a  suppliant  host. 
Singly  secure,  he  stands  confess'd  their  lord, 
And  rules,  in  spite  of  him,  the  soldier's  sword. 
Doubtful,  at  first,  their  patience  he  sui-veys, 
And  wnndors  why  each  haughty  heart  obtys; 
Beyond  his  hopes  he  sees  the  stubborn  bow. 
And  bare  their  breasts  obedient  to  the  blow ; 
Till  e'en  his  cooler  thoughts  the  deed  disclaim. 
And  would  not  llnd  their  fiercer  souls  so  tame. 
,  A  few,  at  length,  selected  from  the  rest, 
Bleil  for  example;  and  the  tumult  ccas'd  ; 
While  the  consenting  host  the  victims  view'd, 
A:id,  in  that  blood,  their  broken  faith  ronew'd. 

Now  to  Brundusium's  walls  he  bids  them  tend. 
Where  ten  long  days  their  weary  marches  end; 
There  he  commands  assembling  barks  to  meet, 
And  furnish  from  the  neighbouring  shores  his  fleet. 
Thither  the  crooked  keels  from  I.euca  glide, 
From  Tarns  old,  and  Hydros'  winding  tide  ; 
Thither  with  swelling  sails  their  way  they  take, 
From  lowly  Sipns,  and  -Salapia's  lake; 
From  where  Apulia's  fruitful  mountains  rise, 
Where  high  along  the  coast  Garganus  lies, 
And  beating  seas  and  lighting  winds  defies. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  to  Rome  directs  his  way. 
Now  fearful,  aw'd,  and  fashion'd  to  his  sway. 
There,  n  ith  mock  prayers,  the  suppliant  vulgar 

wait. 
And  urge  on  him  the  great  dictator's  state. 
Obedient  he,  since  thus  their  wills  ordain, 
A  gracious  tyrant  condescends  to  reign. 
H;«  mighty  name  the  joyful  Fasti  wear. 
Worthy  to  usher  in  the  curst  Pharsalian  year. 
Then  was  the  time,  when  sycophants  began 
To  heap  all  titles  on  one  lordly  man; 


Then  learn'd  our  sires  tliat  fawning  lyins  strain. 
Which  we,  their  slavish  sons,  so  well  retain : 
Then,  first,  were  seen  to  join,  an  ill-match'd  pair. 
The  axe  of  justice,  with  the  sword  of  uar ; 
Fasces,  and  eagles,  minglini,  march  along. 
And  in  proud  Csesar's  train  iiromisciious  thronn^. 
And  while  all  powers  in  him  alone  unite, 
He  mocks  the  people  with  the  shows  ot  right. 
The  Martian  field  th'  assembling  tribes  receives. 
And  each  his  unregarded  suffrage  gives? 
Still  with  the  same  solemnity  of  face, 
The  re\erend  augur  seems  to  fill  his  jilacc : 
Though  now  he  hears  not  when  the  tiiunders  roll. 
Nor  sees  the  flight  of  the  ill-boding  owl. 
Then  sunk  the  state  and  dignity  of  Rome, 
Thence  monthly  consuls  nominally  come  : 
■lust  as  the  sovereign  bids,  their  names  appear, 
To  head  the  calendar,  and  mark  the  year. 
Then  too,  to  finish  out  the  pageant  show. 
With  formal  rites  to  Alban  Jove  they  go ; 
By  niiiht  the  festival  was  huddled  o'er. 
Nor  could  the  god,  unworthy,  ask  for  more; 
He  who  look'd  on,  and  saw  such  foul  disgrace. 
Such  slavery  befall  his  Trojan  race. 

Xow  Caesar,  like  the  flame  that  cuts  the  skies. 
And  swifter  than  the  vengeful  tigress,  flies 
Where  waste  and  over  .irown  Apulia  lies; 
O'erpassing  soon  the  rude  abandon'd  plains, 
Brundusium's  crooked   shores,   and  Cretan  walls 

he  gains. 
Loud  Boreas  there  his  navy  close  confines. 
While  wary  seamen  dread  the  wintery  signs. 
But  he,  til'  impatient  chief,  disdains  to  spare 
Those  hours  that  better  may  be  spent  iu  war: 
He  grieves  to  see  his  ready  fleet  withheld. 
While  others  boldly  plow  the  watery  field. 
Eager  to  rouse  their  sloth,  '*  Behold,"  he  cries, 
"  The  constant  wind  that  rules  the  wintery  skies. 
With  what  a  settled  certainty  it  flies  ! 
Unlike  the  wanton  fickle  gales,  that  bring 
The  cloudy  changes  of  the  faithless  spring. 
Nor  need  we  now  to  shift,  to  tack,  and  veer: 
Steady  the  friendly  north  commands  to  steer. 
Oh  '  that  the  fury  of  the  driving  blast 
I\lay  swell  the  sail,  and  bend  the  lofty  mast! 
So,  shall  our  navy  soon  be  wafted  o'er. 
Ere  yon  Phieacian  galleys  dip  the  oar. 
And  intvrccjJt  the  wish'd-for  Grecian  shore. 
Cut  every  cable  then,  and  haste  away  ; 
The  waitinewinds  and  seas  upbraid  ourlongdelay.'* 

Low  in  the  west  the  setting  Sun  was  laid. 
Up  rose  the  night  in  glittering  stars  array'd. 
And  silver  Cynthia  cast  a  lengthening  shade;. 
When  loosing  from  the  shore  the  moving  fleet. 
All  hands  at  once  unfurl  the  spreading  sheet;    ■ 
The  slacker  tacklings  let  the  canvass  flow. 
To  gather  all  tne  breath  the  winds  can  blow. 
Swift,  for  a  while,  they  scuil  before  the  wind,    • 
And  leave  Hesperia's  lessening  shores  behind; 
When,  lo !  the  dving  breeze  begins  to  fail,  , 

And  flutters  on  the  mast  the  flagging  sail: 
The  duller  waves  with  slower  heavin2:s  creep. 
And  a  dead  calm  beuunibs  the  lazy  deep. 
As  when  the  winter's  potent  breath  constrains 
The  Scythian  Euxine  in  her  icy  chauis; 
No  more  tlie  Bosphori  their  streams  maintain, 
Nor  rushing  Ister  heaves  the  languid  main ; 
Each  keel  encios'd,  at  once  forgets  its  course. 
While  o'er  the  new-made  champaign  bounds  the 

horse : 
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ToH  071  fh^  fryrts.]  p^ain?  the  Tlirar-an-  ridt-. 
Anil  jirint  with  sounding  kccis  the  stable  tide. 
Fo  still  a  form  tli'  Ionian  walors  take, 
DuH  as  the  muddy  marsh  and  standing  lake: 
No  breezes  o'er  the  curling  surface  pass, 
]S'or  !iun-beams  iremble  in  the  liquid  glass; 
No  usual  turns  revolving  Tethys  kuows, 
Nor  wilh  alternate  roilings  ebbs  and  (lows: 
Bi.t  sluggish  ocean  sleeps  in  stupid  jjcace, 
And  weary  nature's  motions  seem  to  cease. 
"\Vith  differing  eyes  the  ho'-tile  fleets  b-  lield 
Ti.r  falling  winds,  and  useless  watery  Held. 
Ti-rie  Pompey's  daring  powers  attempt  in  vain 
To  plough  their  passage  through  th'  unyielding 
main;  [here 

^Vhile,   pinchVl  by  want,   proud   Ca^^nr^s  legiuns 
The  dire  distress  of  meagre  famine  fear. 
"With  vows  nnUnown  bcfoie  tlu-y  reach  the  skies, 
Tl'Ct  waves  may  dash,  and  mounting  billows  rise- 
That  stoims  may  with  retnruitig  fuiy  reign, 
And  the  rude  ocean  be  itself  again. 
At  h-ngth  the  still,  the  sluggish  darkness  fled, 
And  cloudy  morning  rear'd  its  low'ring  head. 
The  rolling  flood  the  gliding  navy  bore. 
And  bills  appeared  to  pa'-s  u]  on  the  slit.rc. 
Attending  breezes  waft  Ihem  to  the  lantl. 
And  Casar's anchors  bite  TahesU's  strind. 

Jn   neighbouring   camps  the  hostile  chiefs  sit 
down, 
"^here  Genusus  the  swift,  and  Apsns  run; 
Among  til'  ignobler  cvoftd  rif  rivers,  the  e 
Soon  lo=e  the  r  w  aters  in  the  nting'.ing  sias: 
No  mightv  streams  nor  distant  springs  they  know, 
Hut  ii.se  fiom  muddy  lakes,  and  meltitig  snow. 
Here  meet  the  rivals  who  the  ■^orld  di\  ide, 
Once  by  thetcndcrest  bands  of  kindred  ty'd. 
The  v.oild  with  joy  their  interview  beliehl. 
New  oidy  parted  by  a  single  field. 
Fend  of  the  hopes  of  peace,  mankind  believe, 
M'hene'er  they  come  thus  nf-ar,  they  nul^t  forgive. 
Vain  hopes  !  fur  soon  they  part  to  meet  no  n^ore, 
Till  I  oth  shall  reach  the  curst  .4*!gyptian  shoie; 
Tililbe  proud  fatlier  sl.all  in  arms  succeed. 
And  see  his  vanquish'd  ton  untanejy  b'eed; 
Tdl  he  beholds  his  ashes  (»n  the  strand. 
Views  his  pale  head  v  itldn  a  villain's  hancl ; 
Till  Pom];ry's  fate  shall  Cicsar's  ttars  demand. 

Tl'c  !att<  r  yet  his  eager  iPge  r(  stiains, 
Mhile  Antony  the  lingering  tioops  ditains. 
lUpining  much,  and  griev'd  at  war's  delay, 
■frnpalicnt  Ca-sar often  chides  his  stay, 
(Jft  le  is  heard  to  threat,  and  humbly  oft  to  jnav. 

*•  Still  shall  the  world,"  he  cries,  *'  thus  anxiou.s 
wait? 
Stir  xvi!t  thou  stop  the  god!»,  and  hinder  fate? 
"What  cr.uld  be  done  Ik  fore,  was  done  by  me: 
Now  ready  fortune  only  Mays  for  thee. 
■What  holds  thee  then?  Do  rocks  thy  <'Ourse  with- 
stand, 
Or  Libyan  Syrts  oppose  thiir  faithless  strand? 
Or  dosf  thou  fear  new  danve»s  to  exph.ri'  ? 
1  call  tl  cc  not,  hut  whiere  I  j-assM  beton-. 
For  nil  t!  ose  hcurs  thr)u  losest,  I  complain. 
And  see  to  Heaven  for  prospemus  A^inds  in  vain. 
!\Ty  sehhfT*;  (often  has  their  faith  been  tvyM), 
If  not  withheld,  had  hasten'd  to  niy  side. 
What  toil,  what  hazards  will  they  not  part;ike> 
Vhr.t  seas  and  shipwrecks  scorn,  for  Ctesai's  bukc? 
Kt-t  trill  I  think  the  gijds  «""•  partial  are. 
To  gilt  Uiee  fair  jlubouia  for  thjj  sticroj 


While  Ca'sar,  and  the  senate,  are  forfot, 
And  in  Epirus  bonud  their  barren  lot.'* 

In  words  like  these,  he  calls  him  oft  in  Tani, 
And  thus  the  hasty  missives  oft  cfimplain. 
At  length  the  lucky  chief,  who  oft  bad  found 
Wiiat  vast  success  Ins  rasher  darings  crowii'd; 
Who  saw   how   much   the   favouring   gods    had 

done, 
Nor  would  be  w.mting,  when  tbeynrg'd  him  on; 
Fierce,  and  irrpuient  of  the  tedious  stay, 
Resolves  by  nig  it  to  prove  the  doubtful  way: 
Bold,  in  a  single  skitf,  be  means  to  go, 
And  tempt  tb'  s^^  seas  that  navies  dare  not  ploiigh. 
*Twas  now  the  time  wb.en  cares  and  labour  cease, 
And  e'en  the  rage  of  arms  was  husb'd  to  peace: 
Snatcird  from  their  guilt  and  toil,  the  wretched  Iny, 
And  slept  the  sounder  for  the  painful  day. 
Through   the   still  camp   the  night^s  third   hour 

resounds, 
And  warns  the  second  watches  to  their  rounds; 
When  thro\igb  the  horronrs  of  the  murky  shade,^ 
Secret  the  careful  warrior's  footsteps  trearl. 
His  train,  unknowing,  slept  within  his  tent, 
And  Fortune  only  fullow'd  where  he  went. 
With  silent  anger  be  pcrceiv'd,  around. 
The  sleepy  ccntinels  bestrew  tlu-  ground: 
"S'et,  unreproving,  now,  he  pass'd  tlum  o'er. 
And  sought  with  eager  haste  the  winding  shore. 
There  through  the  gloom  his  searching  eyes  ex- 
plored, 
Where  to  the  moulderinff  rock  a  bark  was  mouv'd, 
Tiie  mighty  master  of  this  little  boat 
Securely  slept  within  a  neiglihouring  cot: 
No  massy  beams  support  his  humble  ball, 
P.ut  r''e(!s  and  marshy  rushes  wove  the,  wall  ; 
Did  shatter'd  planking  f  jr  a  roof  was  spread, 
And  eovcr'd  in  from  rain  the  needy  shoii. 
Tiu'ice  on  the  feehic  door  the  wtiiTior  struck,  , 
Beneath  the  blow  the  trembling  rivveUing  shook, 
**  What  wretcli  forlorn,"  the  poor  Amyc!.;^s  cries, 
"  Driven  by  the  raging  seas,  and  stormy  skits. 
To  my  poor  lowly  roof  for  shelter  flies?" 
He  spoke;  and  hasty  left  bts  homely  bed, 
With  oozy  flags  and  withering  sra-weed  sprcflH. 
Then  from  the  hearth  his  smoking  match  he  takes. 
And  in  the  tow  the  drowsy  fire  awakes; 
Dry  leaves,  and  chips,  for  fuel,  he  supjtlies. 
Till  kindling  sparks  and  glittering  flames  arise. 
O  h;>ppy  poverty!  thou  greatest  good, 
r.estow'd  by  Heaven,  butselditm  understood! 
Here  nor  the  cruel  spoiler  seeks  bis  prey, 
Norrutldess  armies  take  their  dreadful  way: 
Security  thy  nari'ow  limits  keeps. 
Safe  are  thy  eottages,  and  sound  thy  sleeps. 
IVholdl  ye  dangerous  dwellings  of  the  great, 
\A'here  gods  anil  godlike  princes  choose  their  seal;. 
S*(  e  in  what  peace  the  poor  Ainyclas  lies, 
Niu-  starts,  though  Caesar's  call  commands  to  rise. 
AA'hat  tcrrom-s  had  you  felt,  that  call  to  hear! 
How   had   your  towers  and  ramparts  shook  with 

fear. 
And  trembled  as  the  mighty  man  drew  near! 
The  door  nnbarr'd:  "  I'.xpeet,''  tin-  leader  saltl, 
'*  lleyond  thy  hopes,  or  wishes,  to  he  paid; 
If  in  this  instant  hour  thou  waft  me  o'<  r. 
With  speedy  haste,  to  yon  Hesperian  shore. 
No  more  shall  want  thy  weary  hand  constrain, 
To  worktliv  br.rk  upon  the  bo'steroiis  main; 
Heneeforlli  good  days  and  plenty  shall  bctida^ 
'I'he  ^ods  au4  I  wiil  for  tUy  age  provi<!«, 
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A  glonous  rhsing^  attomls  thy  low  estate, 

Sudrlen  autl  mighty  riches  round  thee  wait; 
Be  wise,  and  use  tlie  lucky  hour  of  fati\"  [dress'd. 
Thus    he;    and   thoui^h    in    humble    vestments 
Spit^  of  himself,  his  words  his  po-.ver  expressed. 
And  Ca?sar  in  his  bounty  ?^tood  oonfess'd. 

To  him  the  v\■a^^'  pilot  thus  replies: 
•'  A  thousand  omen's  threaten  fr^ni  *he  skies; 
A  thousand  boding  signs  my  soul  affright. 
And  warn  me  not  to  tempt  the  seis  by  ni'jfht. 
In  elonds  the  setting  Sun  ohscnr'd  his  head, 
Nor  painted  o'er  the  ruddy  west  witii  red  : 
Now  north,  now  south,  Ite  shot  his  parted  beams, 
A.'id  tipp'd  the  sulicn  blaek  wilh  g'dden  gleams: 
P;de  slione  his  middle  oil)  with  faintish  rays. 
And  sufferM  mortal  eyes  at  ease  to  gaze. 
Nor  rose  the  silver  queen  of  night;  serene, 
Supine  and  dull  her  blunted  horns  .vereseen, 
"With  f'»ffgy  stains  and  elou  ly  blots  between. 
Dreadful  awhile  she  shone  all  fiery  red, 
Then  sickcn'd  into  pale,  and  hid  her  dro<)ping  head. 
Nor  loss  I  f^-ar  from  that  hoarse  hollow  roar, 
In  leafy  groves,  and  on  the  sotmding  shore. 
In  various  turn?  the  douhlfut  dolphins  p'ay. 
And  thwart,  and  run  aT  >ss,  and  miv  their  way. 
The  eormur.:n"s  tlie  wat'TV  dtep  f  irsik"", 
And  sonmia:  herns  avtiid  the  plashy  lake; 
Wnile,  waddiin:;  on  the  marsin  of  the  main. 
The  crow  bewets  her,  and  prevents  the  riiu. 
HoiveVr,  ifsnme  great  enterprize  demand, 
Pehold,  I  proffer  thee  my  willing  hand: 
My  venturous  b^rk  the  tnnibled  deop  shall  try, 
To  thy  wish'd  port  her  phumiug  pr  iw  shall  ijly, 
Unless  the  seas  resolve  t)  beat  us  by."' 

He  spoke;  and  spread  his  '^anvass  lo  the  wind, 
Unmoor*d  his  boat,  and  U-ft  the  shore  behind. 
Swift  flew  the  nimble  keel;  and  as  they  past, 
J,ong  trails  of  li^^lit  the  shootinsr  meteors  cast; 
E'en  the  fix'd  (in  s  above  in  motion  seem, 
Shake  through  the  blast,   and    dart  a    ijulvcnng 

beam; 
Blank  hori'ours  on  the  gloomy  ocean  brood. 
And  in  long  rid<;es  rolls  the  tlireatening  t^ool; 
Wiiile  loud  and  louder  mnnnuring  winds  arise, 
And  growl  from  even,'  quarter  of  t'le  skies. 
When  thus  the  trembling  mastnr,  pa^e  with  fear, 
**  Behold  what  wrath  the  dreadful  gods  prepare; 
My  art  is  at  a  loi^s;  the  various  tide 
Beats  my  unstabh'  bark  on  every  side: 
From  the  north-west  the  sr-tting  cunent swells. 
While  southern  stimns  the  driving  rack  furetcils. 
Howe'er  it  be,  our  purposM  way  is  lost, 
Nor  ep.n  one  rel!C  of  our  wreck  be  tost 
By  winds,  like  these,  on  Tiir  Hesperia's  coast. 
Our  only  means  of  safety  is  to  yield, 
And  measure  back  with  haste  the  foamy  fi'^M; 
To  give  our  unsuccessful  labnr.r  o'er,  [shore."' 

And  reach,  while  ytt  we  may,  t!ie  neighbuuring 

But  Cjesar,  still  superior  to  distress. 
Fearless,  and  eunlident  of  suie  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud — **  The  seas  despise. 
And  the  vain  threatening  of  the  noisy  skies. 
Though  gods  deny  the  ■  yon  Ausonian  strand; 
Yet,  go,  I  charge  t!iee,  go  at  my  communJ. 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  tliy  vessel  bears; 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he,  to  whom  't  is  givi  n 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watclifnl  Hea\en. 
Obedient  Fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
And  always  ready  comes  befui-e  1  caM. 


Let  winds,  and  ^aas,  loud  ^rS  at  freedom  wagf». 
And  waste  up  m  theinselves  their  empty  ra^e; 
A  stronger,  mightier  demon  is  thy  fiieuJ, 
rhou,  and  thy  bark,  on  C;esar's  fate  de^ien  1. 
Tliou  fttancl'st  amaz'd  to  view  this  drcaJiul  scene; 
And  wonder'st  what  the  go  Is  and  Fortune  mean! 
ii.it  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
Ar.d  from  my  dancer?  arrogate  new  priise; 
Amidst  the  fe?.rs  of  dr-ath  they  bid  me  live. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  suf*  to  giro. 
Tlicn  leave  yon  shore  behind  with  ali  thy  I'.aste, 
Nor  shad  this  idle  fury  lonTcr  Inst. 
Thy  keel  auspicious  shall  the  storm  appease, 
Shall  gli  le  triumphant  o'er  the  calmer  ica-^, 
And  reach  Brundusium*5  safer  port  with  case. 
N'-r  can  t!ieg>.ls  ordain  another  no\T, 
'T  is  what  1  want,  and  wh;it  they  mi^st  bestow.'* 

Thus  while  in  vaunting  nords  the  leader  s^wkc; 
Fu'l  on  his  bark  the  tliu.iderin'r  te'npest.  struck; 
Od'  rips  tho  ri  ndin?r  canvass  from  the  mast. 
And  v.hirling  flits  befure  the  driving  blast; 
In  every  joint  the  groaning  alder  sounds, 
And  gapes  wide-opening  with  a  thousand  woumls- 
Now,  rising  a!l  at  onee^  and  imeonlin'd. 
From  every  quarter  roars  the  fss'iing  wind: 
First  from  i!ie  wide  .Atlantic  occaii's  bed, 
Tempestuous  Corus  rears  hisdrealt'u'  head; 
Th' obedient  deep  his  potent  br^alli  contnds, 
And,  mountain-high,  the  foamy  flood  he  rolls. 
Him  tlie  north-"ast  tnconntering  (ieroe  defy'd. 
And  back  rebuffetH  the  yieldmg  tide. 
The  curling  sures  Ion  J  eonflictin:^  meet, 
D.i-ih  the  r  pnmd  head'',  and  be  lo'-v  as  they  beat; 
While  piereingBireas,  from  the  Scythian  stiind, 
Pl-Jughs  up  the  waves,  and  scoops  the  lowest  saad. 
Xor  Furus  then,  !  ween,  was  left  to  dwell, 
Nor  showery  Notus  in  th'  .Folian  cell; 
lUit  each  fnun  cvrry  side,  Ins  power  lo  boa-;t, 
Kan,M  his  proud  forces,  to  defend  his  oast. 
Equal  in  nn^dit,  a'ikeihey  strive  in  vnin. 
While  in  the  midst  the  seas  nnaioVd  remain: 
lu  les-er  wars  th"y  yield  to  stormy  Heaven, 
And  captive  waves  to  other  deeps  arc  driven; 
The  Tyrrhe:ie  liiilows  dash  .^goan  sliorcs, 
And  Adria  in  the  mi\*d  [jnian  roars. 
How  then  mrist  Earth  the  s-.vc'.  in::  ocean  drea3, 
When  floods  ran  higher  liian  each  m  nintain's  liea.l' 
Subject  and  low  thi;  trembling  beldame  lav. 
And  gav>  herself  for  lost,  the  con  jucrinj'  water's 

What  otlier  worlds,  what  seas  unknown  before. 
Then  drove  their  billov,'.^  on  our  l)eaten  shore! 
What  distant  deeps,  their  prodigies  to  boast, 
lleav'd  their  hugcmonsters  on  th'  Ausonian  coast! 
So  when  aveniing.love  Ion?  time  had  hnrl'd. 
And  tir'd  his  thunders  on  a  harden'd  world; 
?C='\v  wrath,  thp  go  1,  new  punishm'^nt  display*j, 
And  cali'd  his  watery  brother  to  his  aid: 
Ofl'ending  Earth  to  Nej>tune*s  lot  he  join'd^ 
And  bade  hi;:  floods  no  longer  stand  ejnfiriM; 
At  once  t'c  surges  o'er  tlie  natioiif:  ri  .', 
\iid  seas  are  only  bounded  by  the  sk^  -s. 
Such  now  the  soreading  deluge  had  been  ?ft^h, 
Hid  not  tir  Ahnighty  Ruler  stood  between; 
Proud  waves  the  c'oud-compelling  sire  ohevM, 
Confess'd  his  hand  suppressing,  and  were  stav'>1. 

Nor  was  that  gloom  the  common  sha^p  of  iVight, 
The  frien.lly  darkness  that  relieves  the  light- 
But  fearful,  black,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
A  murky  %;ipoar  brtath'dfrum  yatcy!*'^  Hell: 
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So  thick  the  mingling  seas  and  clouds  were  hung. 
Scarce  could  the  stnipgling  lightning  gleam  along. 
Througli    Nature's    I'rumc     the    dire    convulsion 
sti'uck,  shook : 

Heaven    groanVI,    tlie    labouring    pole   and    axis 
Ul>roor,  and  chaos  old,  prevaii'd  again, 
And  broke  the  sacied  elemental  chain: 
Black  fietids,  mihallow'd,  sought  the  blest  abodes, 
Profan'd  the  day,  and  mingled  with  the  gods. 
One  only  hope,  when  every  other  fail'd. 
With  Ca'sar,  and  with  nature's  self,  prevail'd ; 
The  storm  that  sought  their  ruin,  prov'd  them 

strong. 
Nor  could  they  fall,  who  stood  that  shock  so  lonj. 
High  as  Leucadia's  lessening  cliffs  arise, 
On  the  tall  billow's  top  the  vessel  flies  ; 
While  the  pale  master,  from  the  surge's  brow, 
With  giddy  eyes  surveys  the  depth  beluw. 
When  straight  the  gaping  main  at  once  divides, 
On  naked  sands  the  rnsliing  bark  subsides. 
And  the  low  liquid  val."^  the  topmast  hides. 
The  trembling  shipma.i,  all  distraught  with  fear, 
Forgets  his  course,  and  knows  not  how  to  steer; 
No  more  the  useless  rudder  guides  the  pro*'. 
To  meet  the  rollin,;  swell,  or  shun  the  blow. 
But,  lo  !  the  storm  itself  assistance  lends. 
While  one  assault.s,  another  wave  d('fends: 
This  lays  the  sidelong  alder  on  the  main. 
And  that  restores  the  leaning  bark  again. 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  winds  she  plies. 
Now  seeks  the  depths,  and  now  invades  the  skies; 
There  borne  a'oft,  she  apprehends  no  more. 
Or  shoaly  Sason,  or  Thessalia's  shore; 
High  hills  she  drcaJs,  and  promontories  now. 
And  fears  to  touch  Ceraunia's  airy  brow. 

At  length  the  universal  wreck  appear'd. 
To  CiEsar's  self,  e'en  worthy  to  be  fear'd. 
"  Why  all  these  pains,  this  toil  of  fate,"  he  cries, 
**This  labour  of  ilte  seas,  and  earth,  and  skies? 
All  nature  and  the  gods,  at  once  alann'd, 
Against  my  little  boat  and  nie  are  arm'd. 
If,  O  ye  powers  divine!  your  will  decrees 
The  glory  of  my  death  to  these  rude  seas; 
If  warm,  and  in  the  fighting  field  to  die, 
If  that,  my  first  of  wishes,  you  deny; 
My  sold  no  longer  at  her  lot  repines. 
But  yields  to  what  your  providence  assigns. 
Though  immature  I  end  my  glorious  days. 
Cut  short  my  conquest,  J.nd  prevent  new  praise; 
^y  life,  already,  stands  the  noblest  theme, 
To  fill  long  annals  of  recording  fame. 
Far  northern  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
And  envious  factions  crouch  beneath  my  sword; 
Inferior  Pompey  yields  to  me  at  home. 
And  only  fills  a  second  place  in  Home. 
My  country  has  my  high  behests  oboy'd. 
And  at  my  feet  her  laws  obedient  laid; 
All  sovereignty,  all  honours  are  my  own. 
Consul,  dictator,  1  am  all  alone. 
But  thou,  my  only  goddess,  and  my  friend, 
Thou,  on  whom  all  my  secret  prayers  attend. 
Conceal,  O  Fortune!  this  inglorious  end, 
let  none  on  Earth,  let  none  beside  thee,  know 
I  sunk  thus  poorly  to  the  shades  below. 
Dispose,  ye  gods !  my  carcass  as  you  please, 
Deep  let  it  drown  beneath  these  raging  seas ; 
I  ask  no  urn  my  ashes  to  infold, 
Nor  marble  inonumtnts,  nor  shrines  of  gold; 
Let  but  the  world,  unknowing  of  my  doom. 
Expect  me  still,  aud  think  I  am  to  come; 


So  shall  my  name  with  (eTiour  still  be  heard. 
And  my  return  in  every  nation  fear'd." 

He  spoke,  and  sudden,  wond'rous  to  behold. 
High  on  a  tenth  huge  wave  his  bark  was  roU'd  ; 
Nor  sunk  again,  alternate,  as  before. 
But  rushing,  lodg'd,  and  iix'd  upon  the  .shore. 
Rome  and  his  fortune  were  at  once  restor'd. 
And  Earth  again  receiv'd  him  for  her  lord. 

Now,  through  the  camp  his  late  arrival  told, 
The  warriors  crowd,  their  leader  to  behold  ; 
In  tears,  around,  the  murmuring  legions  stand, 
And  welcome  him,  with  fond  complaints,  to  land. 

"  What  means  too-daring  Ca'sar,"  thus  they  cry, 
"  To  tempt  the  ruthless  seas,  and  stormy  sky  ! 
What  a  vile  helpless  herd  had  we  been  left. 
Of  every  hope  at  once  in  thee  bereft? 
While  on  thy  life  so  many  thousands  wait. 
While  nations  live  <lependcut  on  thy  fate. 
While  the  whole  world  on  thee,  their  head,  rely, 
'T  is  cruel  in  thee  to  consent  to  die. 
And  could'st  thou  not  one  faithful  soldier  find. 
One  equal  to  his  mighty  niasttr's  mind. 
One  that  dcserv'd  not  to  be  left  behind? 
While  tunihling  billows  tost  thee  on  the  main. 
We  slept  at  ease,  unknowing  of  thy  pain. 
Were  we  the  cause,  oh  shame !  unworthy  we, 
That  mg'd  thee  on  to  brave  the  raging  sea? 
Is  there  a  slave  whose  head  thou  hold's!  so  light. 
To  giie  him  up  to  this  tempestuous  night  ? 
While  CiEsar,  whom  the  subject  Earth  obeys, 
To  seasons  such  as  these,  his  sacred  self  hetrayfe. 
Still  wilt  thou  weary  out  indulgent  Heaven, 
And  scatter  all  the  lavish  gods  have  given? 
Dust  thou  the  care  of  Providence  employ, 
Only  to  save  thee  when  the  seas  run  high? 
Auspicious  Jove  thy  wishes  would  promote; 
Tliou  ask'ft  the  safety  of  a  leaky  boat: 
He  proft'ers  thee  the  world's  supreme  command; 
Thy  hopes  aspire  no  farther  than  to  land, 
.'Vnd  cast  tliy  shipwreck  on  th'  Hesperian  strand." 

In  kind  reproaches  thus  they  waste  the  night, 
Till  the  gray  east  disclos'd  the  breaking  light: 
Serene  the  Sun  his  beamy  face  disploy'd. 
While  the  tir'd  storm  and  weary  waves  were  laid. 
Speedy  the  Latian  chiefs  unfurl  their  sails, 
.\nd  catch  the  gently-rising  northern  gales: 
In  fair  appearance  the  tall  vessels  glide, 
The  pilots,  and  the  wind,  conspire  to  guide. 
And  waft  them  fitly  o'er  the  smoother  tide  : 
Decent  they  move,  like  .some  wcU-order'd  band. 
In  rang'd  battalions  marching  o'er  the  land. 
N'ght  fell  at  length,  the  winds  the  sails  forsook. 
And  a  deal  calm  the  beauteous  order  broke. 
So    when,    from   Strymon's   wintery  banks,   tite 

craljes, 
In  featijer'd  legions,  cut  th'  ethereal  plains; 
To  warmer  Nile  they  bend  their  airy  way, 
Form'd  in  long  lines,  and  rank'd  in  just  array; 
But  if  some  rushing  slorm  the  journey  cross. 
The  n  ingy  leailirs  all  are  at  a  loss: 
Now  close,  now  loose,  the  breaking  squadrons  fly, 
And  scatter  in  confusion  o'er  the  sky. 
The  day  roturn'd,  with  Phicbus  Auster  rose. 
And  hard  upon  the  straining  cainass  blows. 
Scudding  afore  him  swift  the  lleet  he  bore, 
O'er-passing  Lyssu*,  to  Nyinphajum's  shore; 
There  safe  from  northern  winds,  within  the  port 
they  moor. 
While  thus  united  Ca'sar's  arms  appear, 
Andfortuutt  drxwt  the  great  decision  near; 
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SkI  Pompey's  soul  uneasy  thoughts  infest. 
And  his  Cornelia  paius  his  anxious  breast. 
To  distant  Lesbos  fain  he  would  remove. 
Far  from  the  war,  the  partner  of  his  love. 
Oh,  who  can  speak,  what  numbers  can  reveal, 
The  tenderness  which  pious  lovers  feel? 
Who  can  their  secret  pangs  and  sorrows  tell, 
With  all  the  crowd  of  cares  that  in  their  bosoms 

dwell? 
See  what  new  passions  now  the  hero  knows, 
Now  first  he  doubts  success,  and  fears  his  foes; 
Rome  and  the  world  he  hazarfls  in  the  strife, 
And  gives  up  all  to  fortune,  hut  his  wife. 
Oft  he  prepares  to  «peak,  but  knows  not  how. 
Knows  they  must  part,  but  cannot  bid  her  go; 
JJefers  the  killing  news  with  fond  delay, 
.And,  lingering,  puts  off  fate  from  day  to  day. 
The  fleeting  shades  began  to  leave  the  sky, 
And  slumber  soft  forsook  the  drooping  eye: 
When,  with  fond  anns,  the  fair  Cornelia  prest 
Her  lord,  reluctant,  to  her  snowy  breast: 
Wondering,   she  found  he  shunn'd  her  just  em- 
brace, 
And  felt  warm  tears  upon  his  manly  face. 
Heart-wounded  with  the  sudden  woe,  she  eriev'd. 
And  scarce  the  weeping  warrior  yet  believ'd. 
When,  with  a  groan,  thus  he:  "  My  truest  wife. 
To  say  how  much  1  love  thee  more  than  life. 
Poorly  express'^s  what  my  heart  would  show, 
Since  life,  alas  !  is  grown  my  burthen  now; 
That  Jong,  too  long  dclay'd,  that  dreadful  doom. 
That  cruel  parting  hour  at  lengtli  is  come. 
Fierce,  haughty,  and  collecled  in  his  might, 
Advancing  C-Tsar  calls  me  to  the  fight. 
Haste  then,  my  gentle  love,  from  war  retreat; 
The  Lesbian  isle  attends  thy  peaceful  seat: 
Nor  seek,  oh  !  seek  not  to  increase  my  cares, 
Seek  not  to  change  my  purpose  with  thy  prayers; 
Myself,  in  vain,  the  fruitless  suit  have  try'd, 
,Aud  my  own  i>le.ading  heart  has  been  deny'd. 
Think  not,  thy  distance  will  increase  thy  fear: 
J^uin,  if  ruin  cuin-i-s,  will  s-jon  be  near, 
Too  soon  the  fatal  news  shall  reach  thy  ear. 
•Nor  bums  thy  heart  with_>uSL  and  equal  fires. 
Nor  dost  tliou  love  as  virtiH:'s  law  requires; 
If  those  soft  eyes  can  e't  n  thy  husband  bear, 
Red  with  the  stains  of  blood,  and  guilty  war. 
When  horrid  trumpets  sound  t!)eir  dire  alarms. 
Shall  I  indulge  my  soitows  with  thy  charms. 
And  rise  to  battle  from  these  tender  arm£? 
Thus  mournful,  from  thee,  rather  let  me  go. 
And  join  thy  absence  to  the  public  woe. 
But  thou  be  liid,  be  safe  from  e\  cry  fear. 
While  kings  and  nations  in  destruction  share: 
Shun  thou  the  crush  of  my  impending  fate, 
Nor  let  it  fall  on  thee  with  all  its  weight. 
Then  if  the  gods  my  overthrow  ordain, 
And  the  fierce  victor  chase  me  o'er  the  plain. 
Thou  shall  be  left  me  still,  my  better  part. 
To  soothe  my  cares,  and  heal  my  broken  heart; 
Thy  open  arms  I  sliall  be  sure  to  meet. 
And  fly  with  pleasure  to  the  dear  retreat." 

Stuun'd  and  astonish'd  at  the  deadly  stroke, 
All  sense,  at  first,  the  matron  sad  forsook, 
jyiotion,  and  life,  and  speech,  at  length  returns. 
And  thus  in  words  of  heaviest  woe  she  mourns: 
•'  No,  Pompey!  'tis  not  that  my  lord  is  dead, 
'Tis  not  the  hand  of  fate  has  robb'd  my  bed; 
But  like  some  base  plebeian  I  am  curs'd, 
Aud  by  ipy  cra«l  hufband  stand  divgrc'd. 


But  Cxsar  bids  us  part !  thy  father  comes ! 

And.we  must  yield  to  what  that  tyrant  dooms! 

Is  thy  Conn-Iia's  faith  so  poorly  known. 

That  thou  should'st  think  her  safer  whilst  alone? 

Are  not  our  loves,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  one  ? 

Canst  thou,  inhuman,  drive  me  from  thy  side, 

And  bid  my  single  head  the  coming  storm  abide ^ 

Do  I  not  read  thy  purpose  in  thy  eye  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hope,  and  wish,  e'en  now  to  die  ? 

And  can  1  then  lie  safe?     Yet  death  is  free. 

That  last  relief  is  not  deny'd  to  me? 

Though  b.^ni^h'd  by  thy  harsh  command  1  go. 

Yet  I  will  join  thee  in  the  realms  below. 

Thou  bidst  me  with  the  panss  of  absence  strive, 

And,  till  I  hear  thy  certain  loss,  survive. 

My  vow'd  obedience,  what  it  can,  shall  bear  ; 

But,  oh  !  my  heart's  a  woman,  and  1  fear. 

If  the  good  gods,  indulgent  to  my  prayer. 

Should  make  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  thee,  their 

care ; 
In  distant  climes  I  may  prolonj  my  woe, 
And  be  the  last  thy  victory  to  know. 
On  some  bleak  rock  that  frowns  upon  tlie  deep. 
A  constant  watch  thy  weeping  wife  shall  keep  ! 
There  from  each  sail  misfortune  shall  I  guess. 
And  dread  the  bark  that  biings  me  thy  success. 
Nor  sliall  those  happier  tidings  end  my  fear, 
The  vanquish'd  foe  may  bring  new  danger  near! 
Defenceless  1  may  still  be  made  a  prize. 
And  Cscsar  snatch  me  with  him,  as  he  flies : 
With  ease  my  kno«Ti  retreat  he  shall  explore. 
While  thy  great  name  distinguishes  the  shore: 
Soon  shall  the  Lcbbi.m  exile  stand  reveal'd. 
The  wife  of  Pompey  cannot  live  conceal'd. 
But  if  th'  o'er-ruling  powers  thy  cause  forsake, 
Grant  me  tliis  only  last  request  I  make; 
When  thou  slialt  be  of  troops  and  friends  bereft, 
.■Vnd  wretched  flight  is  all  thy  safety  left; 
t)h  !  follow  not  the  dictates  of  thy  heart, 
But  choose  a  rcl'uge  in  some  distant  part. 
Where'er  thy  inauspicious  bark  shall  steer. 
Thy  sad  Cornelia's  fatal  shore  forbear, 
Since  Caesar  will  be  sure  to  seek  thee  there." 

So  saying,  with  a  iroan  the  matron  fled. 
And,  wild  with  sorrow,  left  her  holy  bed: 
She  sees  all  lingering,  all  delays  are  vain. 
And  rushes  he.adlong  to  possess  the  pain; 
Xor  niil  the  hurry  of  her  griefs  afford 
One  last  embrace  from  her  forsaken  lord. 
Uncommon  cruel  was  the  fate,  for  tno. 
Whose  lives  h:id  lasted  long,  and  been  so  true. 
To  lose  the  pleasure  of  one  last  adieu. 
In  all  the  woeful  days  that  cross'd  their  bliss, 
.Sure  never  hour  was  known  so  sad  as  tins; 
By  what  they  sufler'd  now,  inur'd  to  pain. 
They  met  all  after-sorrows  with  disdain, 
And  Fortune  shot  her  envious  shafts  in  vain. 

Low  on  the  ground  tlie  fainting  dame  is  laid; 
Her  train  officious  hasten  to  her  aid : 
Then  gently  rearing,  with  a  careful  hand, 
Support  her,  slow-descendinix,  o'er  the  strand. 
There,   while  with    eager  arms   she  gi-asp'd  the 

shore. 
Scarcely  the  mourner  to  the  bark  they  bore. 
Not  half  this  grief  of  heail,  these  pangs,  she  kue.!". 
When  from  her  native  Italy  she  flew  : 
Lonely,  and  comfortless,  she  takes  her  flight. 
Sad  seems  the  day,  and  long  the  sleepless  night. 
In  vain  her  maids  the  downy  conch  provide. 
She  wants  the  tender  partner  of  her  side. 
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When  u-p.''fv  nft  in  Vpav;hP«s  she  lies, 
And  dvi.v  Siuinbeis  steals  upon  ber  cys;    [pre-;t, 
"Fain,  with   fond   arms,   Iu*r  I.»r<l  slu*  wuulJ  have 
But  wctps;  to  tiiifl  the  piliow  at  her  hivast. 
Thuiieh  riisiiij;  in  hrv  veins  a  fovt  r  hums, 
Painful  she  Ho?,  and  restless  ol't  she  tnrns. 
Siic  -ihuns  his  tanxd  si.le  with  awAil  fear. 
And  would  not  be  convinCd  he  is  not  tliere. 
But,  oh!  too  soon  the  want  shall  be  sn[>p!y'd. 
The  goi^s  too  criurlly  for  that  provide : 
Again,  the  eirclin^  hours  bring  bark  her  lord, 
And  Pompey  shall  be  fatally  restor'd. 


BOOK  VI. 


THE    ARGi;iVIE\T. 

Caesar  and  Pompey  lyinc:  now  near  Dyrrachinm, 
after  several  niarch<^ii  and  coimter-marchei-,  tlie 
former  with  incredible  diliiience  runs  a  vast 
line,  or  work,  round  the  camp  of  the  latter. 
This,  Pompey,  after  suffering  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  very  jrailant  resistance  of  Sca.'va, 
a  ecuturimi  of  CsBsar  s,  at  length  breaks  tbroai:h. 
After  this,  Cs;sar  makes  another  unsuccessful 
atten>pt  upon  a  part  of  Pompey's  army,  and 
Ibeti  marches  away  into  Thi  ssaly :  and  Pompey, 
aiiiiinst  tlie  persna-'ion  and  counsel  of  his  friends^ 
loUows  him.  After  a  description  of  the  ancient 
inliabiUuits,  tht:  bouiidaries,  the  mountains,  and 
livers  of  Thessaly;  the  poet  takts  occasion, 
lVon\  tliis  country  being  famous  for  witchcraft, 
tt»  iatiddnre  Sex'tus  Ponipeius,  inquiriuir  the 
event  of  Uie  civil  war  from  the  sorceress  Erictbo. 


Now,  rear  encamp'd,  each   on  a   neighbouring 

height, 
The  T,ati:ui  rhiefs  prepare  for  sudden  fiaht. 
The  rival  pair  seem  hither  brou;;ht  hy  fate. 
As  if  the  tons  would  end  the  dire  debate. 
And  here  determine  of  the  Roman  state, 
Ca-sar,  intent  upon  his  hostile  son. 
Demands  a  conquest  here,  and  here  alone; 
Negh^cts  what  laurels  captive  towns  mu-^t  vield. 
And  scorns  the  harvest  of  the  Grecian  lie!d. 
Impatient  he  provokes  the  fatal  day, 
Ordain'd  to  give  Rome's  liberties  away, 
And  leave  the  world  the  greedy  victor's  prey. 
Fager,  that  last  great  chance  of  u  ar  lie  ^vaits, 
Where  eilher*s  fall  dvtermines  both  their  fates. 
Thrice,  on  the  hills,  all  drawn  in  dread  auay. 
His  threatening  eagles  wide  their  wings  display; 
Tiirice,  hut  in  vain,  his  hostile  arms  lie  showM, 
His  ready  rage,  and  tliirst  of  Latian  blood. 
But  when  he  saw,  how  cautious  Pompey's  care, 
Safe  in  his  cainp,  dctlinV,  the  profier'd  war; 
Through  woody  paths  h'.-  bent  his  secret  way. 
And  meant  to  ni;ikcDyrrachiimi's  towers  his  prey. 
This  Pompey  saw;  and  saiftly  shothefoie, 
AVith  speedy  marches  on  the  sandy  shore  : 
Till  on  'I'auiantian  Petra's  top  he  stayM, 
Sheltering  the  eily  with  Ids  timely  aid.         [boast, 
This   place,   mir  ualis,    nor   trenches   deep   can 
The  works  of  labour,  and  expensive  cost. 
Vain  prodigalitv  1  and  labour  vain  !  [pain  ! 

Lost  is  the   la\i.,h  wealth,   and   lust  the  fruitless 
What  walls,  what  towers  soc'er  they  rear  sublinic, 
Muvt  yi-ld  to  wars,  or  more  destructive  time; 
Wliile  ienees  lil;e  Dyiraehiuin  s  fortress  m;n)e, 
V*"here  Nature's  hand  the  sure  foundation  laid. 
And  uith  her  sticnglh  the  iia'.ed  town  array 'J, 


Shall  stand  secure  against  thf  warrior's  rafre. 
Nor  fear  the  ruinous  decays  of  age. 
Guarded,  arou.id,  by  steepy  rocks  it  lies, 
And  all  iicccss  from  land,  but  one,  deuic<;. 
No  venturous  vessel  there  in  safety  rides. 
But  foaming  surges  break,  and  swelling  tides 
Roll  roaring  on,  and  wash  the  craggy  sides: 
Or  wh^n  contentious  winds  more  rudely  blou'y 
Then  mounting  o*er  the  topmost  cliff  they  flow, 
Burst  on    the  lofty  domes,   and  dash   the   town 

below. 
Here  Caesar's  daring  heart  vast  hopes  conceives. 
And  high  with  war's  vindictive  jdeasures  heaves; 
Much  he  revolves  witnin  his  thoughtful  mind, 
How,  in  this  camp,  the  foe  may  be  conGn*d, 
With  ample  lines  from  hill  to  hill  dcsign'd. 
Secret  and  swift  he  means  the  task  to  try. 
And  runs  each  distanci;  over  with  his  eye. 
Vast  heaps  of  sod  and  verdant  turf  are  brought. 
And  stones  in  deep  laborious  (juarries  wrought; 
Each  Grecian  dwelling  round  the  work  supplies. 
And  sudden  ramparts  from  their  ruins  riBC. 
With  wond'rous  strength  the  stable  mound  they 
Such  as  tir  impetuous  ram  can  never  fear,    [rear. 
Nor  hostile  might  overturn,  nor  forceful  engine 

tear. 
ThrouLh  hills,  resistless,  Cajsar  planes  Ids  way. 
And  make;  the  rough  unequal  rocks  obey. 
Here  deep,  beneath,  the  gaping  trenches  lie, 
There  foils  advance  their  airy  turrets  high. 
Around  vast  tracts  of  la-nd  the  labours  wind. 
Wide  fields  and  forests  in  the  circle  bind. 
And  hold  as  in  a  toil  the  savage  kind. 
Nor  e'en  the  toe  too  strictly  pent  remains. 
At  large  he  forages  upon  the  plains; 
The  vast  enclosur'?  gives  free  leave  around. 
Oft  to  decamp,  and  shift  the  various  ground. 
Here,  from  far  mountains,  streams  their  channels 

trace, 
And,  while  they  wander  through  the  tedious  space> 
Run  many  a  mile  their  long  extended  race: 
While  son;e,  <]uite  worn  and  weary  of  the  way, 
Smk,  and  are  lost  before  they  reach  the  sea: 
E'en   Caesar's  self,   when   tlirough  the  works  he 

goes, 
Tires  in  the  midst,  and  stops  to  take  repose. 
r,et  fame  no  more  record  the  walls  of  Troj', 
Which  gods  alone  could  build,  and  gods  destroy; 
Nor  let  the  Parthian  wonder,  to  have  seen 
The  labours  of  tlie  Babylonian  queen  : 
Behold  this  largn,  this  spacious  tract  of  ground  * 
Like  that,  which  Tigris  or  Orontes  bound; 
Behold  tliis  land!  that  majesty  might  bring, 
And  form  a  kingdom  for  an  eastern  king; 
Behold  a  Latian  chief  this  land  enclose. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  impending  foes: 
He  bad  the  walls  arise,  and  as  he  bad  they  rose. 
But  ah  !  vain  pride  of  power!  ah!  fruitless  boast! 
E'en  thes<',  these  mighty  labours  are  all  lost ! 
A.ibrce  like  this  what  barriers  could  withstand? 
Seas  nmst  have  fled,  and  yielded  to  the  land; 
The  lovers  siiores  united  might  have  stood. 
Spite  of  the  Hellespont's  opposing  flood; 
While  the  v'Egean  and  Ionian  tide  , 
Might  meetitig  o'er  the  vanquish'd  isthmus  ride, 
And  Argive  realms  from  Corinth's  wails  divide; 
This  ]Jower  might  change  unwilling  nature's  fa:'c, 
Unfix  each  ordfr,  and  remote  each  place. 
Here,  as  if  clos*d  within  a  list,  the  war 
Does  all  its  valiant  combatants  prcpar*-; 
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Here  arrlent  jilitws  the  Wood,  which  fate  or.lains 
To  Hye  the  Libyan  niid  Eiiiathian  plains; 
llore  tlie  uliole  riipc  of  civil  discord  joinM, 
Struggles  fur  room,  and  scorns  to  be  confinM. 

Nor  yt't,  while  Cxsar  his  Orst  labours  try'd, 
The  warlike  toil  by  Pompcy  was  descry'd. 
So,  in  mid  Sicily's  dtdiiihtruj  plain. 
Safe  from  the  horrid  sound,  the  happy  swain 
l)ruads  not  luiid  Scylla  barking  o'er  the  main. 
So,  northern  liiitoiis  never  bear  the  roar 
Of  seas,  that  bieak  on  the  far  Cantian  shore. 
Soon  as  the  rising  ramparts'  hostile  height, 
And  towers  advancing,  struck  his  anxious  sight, 
Sudden  from  Petra's  safer  camp  lie  led, 
And  wide  his  legions  on  the  hills  dispreatl; 
So,  Cajsar,  forc'd  his  numbers  tu  extend, 
More  feebly  might  each  various  strength  defend. 
His  camp  far  o'er  the  large  enclosure  rcach'd, 
And  guarded  lines  along  the  front  were  stretchM; 
Far  a^  Rome's  distance  from  Aricia'a  groves, 
( Aricia  which  the  chaste  Diana  loves) 
Far  as  from  Home  old  Tiber  seeks  the  sea, 
Did  he  not  wander  in  his  winding  way. 
AViiile  yet  no  signals  tor  the  tight  prepare, 
Unbidden,  some  tbejavelin  dart  from  far, 
And,  skirmishing,  ])r(iVoke  the  linsering  war. 
lint  deeper  cares  the  thoughtful  chiefs  distrt.^s. 
And  move,  the  soldiers  ardour  to  repress. 
Pompey,  with  secret  anxious  thought,  beheld. 
How  tramplmg  hoofs  the  rising  grass  repell'd  ; 
Waste  lie  the  russet  fields,  the  generous  steed 
Seeks  on  the  naked  soil,  in  vain,  to  feed: 
l-oathing  from  racks  of  husky  straw  he  turns. 
And,  pining,  for  the  verdant,  pasture  mouins. 
No  more  his  limbs  their  dying  luad  sustain, 
Aiming  a  stride,  he  falters  in  the  strain, 
And  sinks  a  ruin  on  the  withering  plain: 
J)ire  maladies  upon  his  vitals  prey, 
Dissolvt  his  frame,  and  melt  the  mass  away, 
'I'heiice  dt^adly  plagues  invade  the  la/y  air, 
Keek  to  the  clouds,  and  hang  malignant  there. 
From  Nesis  such,  the  Stygian  vapours  rise. 
And  with  contagion  taint  the  purer  skies; 
Such  do  'i'yphoL'Us'  steamy  ca\es  convey, 
And  breathe  blue  poisons  on  the  golden  day. 
Tlieiiceli.iuid  streams  the  mingling  plague  receive, 
And  deadly  potions  to  the  thirsty  give: 
To  man  the  mischief  spreads,  the  fell  disease 
In  fatal  draughts  duos  on  his  entrails  seize. 
A  merged  scurf,  ail  loathsome  to  be  seen. 
Spreads,  like  a  bark,  upon  his  sdken  skin; 
Malignant  tlanies  bis  swelling  eye-balis  dart, 
And  sceni  with  anguisli  from  their  seats  to  start; 
Fires  o'er  liis  glowing  cheeks  and  visage  stray, 
And  mark,    in    crim^ou    streaks,   their    burning 

I<ow  droops  his  head,  declining  from  its  height. 
And  nods,  and  totters  with  the  fatal  weight. 
With  winged  haste  the  swift  destruction  Hies, 
And  scarce  the  soldier  sickens  ere  he  dies; 
K'^rt'  falling  crowds  at  unce  resign  their  breath. 
And  doubly  taint  the  noxious  air  with  death. 
C'Jre!css  their  putrid  carcasses  are  spread; 
And  on  the  earth,  their  dank  unwholi-sonie  bed. 
The  living  rest  in  Cf»uinic)n  wiih  the  di-ad. 
Here  none  the  ln->t  fimcKal  rites  rcrtive; 
To  be  cast  forth  the  camp  is  all  Ihc.r  friends  Can 

At  length  kind  Heaven  their  sorrows  bad  to  cease, 
And  staid  the  pesliiential  foe's  iucrca.'^e; 


Fresh  breezes  from  the  sea  begin  to  rise, 
While  Bi>reas  through  the  lazy  vapour  flie% 
And  sweeps,  with  healthy  wings,  the  rank  pul'ut»»d 
Arriving  vessels  now  their  freight  unload,    f^kies. 
And  furnish  plenteous  harvests  from  abroail : 
Now  spii-htly  strength,   now  cheerful  health,  re- 
turns, 
And  life's  fair  lamp,  rekindled,  brightly  burns. 
liut  Ca  sar,  unconfm'd,  and  canip'd  on  high. 
Feels  not  the  mischief  of  the  sluggish  sky  : 
On  hills  sublime  he  breathes  the  purer  air, 
And  drinks    no   damps,    nor  poisonous  vapourft, 

there. 
Yet  hunger  keen  an  equal  plague  is  found; 
Famine  and  meagre  want  besiege  liin)  round: 
The  fiehls,  as  yet,  no  hopes  of  harvest  wear. 
Nor  yellow  stems  disclose  tlie  bearded  ear. 
The  scatter'd  vulgar  search  around  the  fKlds, 
And  pluck  w'hate'er  the  doubtful  herba2:e  yirhN; 
Some  strip  tlie  trees  in  every  neighbouring  wojd. 
And  with  the  cattle  share  their  grassy  f  jod. 
Wbate'er  the  softening  flame  can  pliant  make, 
Whate'er  the  teeth,  or  labouring  jaws,  can  break; 
What  llesh,  what  roots,  what  herbs  so'cr  thcv  g- 1, 
Though  new,  and  strange  to  lunna!i  taste  as  yetj 
At  once  the  greedy  soldiers  seize  and  eat. 
\\  hat  want,  what  pain  soe.'er  they  imdcrgo, 
Slill  they  persist  in  arms,  and  close  beset  the  fo^ 

At  length,  impatient  longer  to  I)e  held 
Within  the  bounds  of  one  appointed  field. 
O'er  every  bar  which  might  his  jiass.ige  stay, 
Pompey  resolves  to  force  bis  warlike  v*ay; 
Wide  o'er  the  world  the  ranging  war  to  lead. 
And  give  his  loosen'd  legions  room  to  spread. 
Nor  takes  he  mean  advantage  from  the  n'uht. 
Nor  steals  a  jiassagc,  uordtxiines  tlie  light; 
But  bravely  dares,  disdainful  of  the  foe,  ft"*. 

ThrouL,h  the  pmud  towers  and  ramparts  breach  tj 
Where  shining  spear.s,  and  crested  l-eims  are  seen, 
Enjbattied  thick  to  guard  the  walls  within; 
Where  all  things  death,  where  ruin  all  aiiord. 
There  Pompry  marks  a  passage  for  his  swor^l. 
Near  to  the  camp  a  woody  tiiicket  lay, 
Ciose  was  the  shadi-,  nor  did  the  greensward  wjy 


With  smoky  clouds  of  du'-t,  the  march  bet 


'/• 


Hence,  sudden  they  appear  in  dread  arrav, 
Sudden  their  wide-extended  ranks  display; 
At  once  the  foe  beh<»lds  with  wondering  ey-9 
Where  on  broad  wings  Pompeian  eagles  rise; 
At  unce  the  warriors' shouts  and  trumpet-suujla 

surprise. 
Scarce  was  tlie  swoixPs  destruction  needful  he.-e. 
So  swiftly  ran  before  preveuling-  fear; 
Some  fled  amaz'd,  while  vainly  valiant  some 
Stood,  but  to  meet  in  arms  a  nob!t-r  d.H):n. 
Where'er  they  stood,  now  scatter'd  lie  the  sla'n. 
Scarce  yet  a  few  fov  conung  deaths  remain. 
And  clouds  of  llyino"  javelins  fall  in  vain. 
Here  swift  consuming  (lames  the  victors  throw. 
And  here  t'le  lum  impetuous  aims  a  bluvv^ 
Aloft  the  nodding  turrets  feel  the  stroke, 
And  ilie  vast  rampart  groans  bencatli  the  sho<;!<. 
And  now  propitious  F^j;  tune  seem'd  to  doom 
PrL-edoiti  and  }Jcacc,  to  Pompey,  and  to  Koine; 
High  o'er  the  vamjuisli'd  wur*ks  his  eagles  tower. 
And  vindicate  the  world  from  C'ajsar's  pow.-r. 

But  (what  norCycsar,  nor  bis  fortune  ccuV) 
What  nut  ttrn  thmsand  warlike  hands  withsUotl, 
Sf'fflva  r;sl>ts  alone;  repels  the  force, 
And  btopi  the  lapid  \ivtjr  ir*  Li^  cour»«. 
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Scapvaf  a  nam^  ercwhile  to  fame  unknown, 
And  first  distingiiish'd  on  the  Gallic  Rhone; 
There  seen  in  hardy  deeds  of  arn)s  to  shine, 
He  reach'd  the  honours  of  the  I^tian  vine. 
i)arins  and  bold,  and  ever  prone  to  ill, 
limr'd  to  blood,  and  active  to  firlfil 
*rhe  dii-'tates  of  a  lawless  tyrant's  will; 
K^or  virtue's  love,  nor  reason's  laws  he  knew. 
But,  careless  of  the  right,  for  hire  his  sword  he 

drew. 
Thus  courage  by  an  impious  cause  is  curst, 
And  he  that  is  the  bravest,  is  the  worst. 
Soon  as  he  saw  his  fellows  shun  the  fight, 
And  seek  their  safety  in  ignoble  flifflit,  [grow, 

•'  Whence  does,"  he  said,   "  this  coward's  terrour 
'J'his  shame,  unknown  to  Ca\«nr's  arms  til!  now? 
tjan  you,  ye  slavish  herd,  thus  tamely  yield  ? 
Thus  fly,  unwounded,  from  the  bloody  field  ? 
Jiehold,  where  pil'd  in  slaughter'd  heaps  on  high, 
l''iri)i  to  the  last,  your  brave  companions  lie ; 
Then  blush  to  tiiink  what  wretched  lives  you  save, 
From  what  renown  you  fly,  from  what  a  glorious 

grave. 
Though  sacred  fame,  though  virtue  yield  to  fear, 
Let  rage,  let  indignation  keep  you  here. 
"We  !  we  the  weakest,  from  the  rest  are  chose, 
To  yield  a  passage  to  our  scornful  foes  ! 
Vet,  Pompey,  yet,  thou  shalt  be  yet  withstood. 
And  stain  thy  victor's  laurel  deep  in  blood. 
"With  pride  't  is  true,  with  joy  I  should  have  dy'd, 
Ifliaply  I  had  fall'n  by  Cicsar's  side; 
But  Fortune  has  the  noble  death  deny'd. 
Then  Pompey,  thou,  thon  on  my  fame  shall  wait, 
Do  thou  be  witness,  and  applaud  my  fate. 
I^ow  push  we  on,  disdain  we  now  to  fear, 
A  thousand  wounds  let  every  bosom  boar. 
Till  the  keen  sword  be  blunt,  be  broke  the  pointed 

spear. 
And  see  the  clouds  of  dusty  battle  rise! 
Mark  how  the  shout  runs  rattling  through  the  skies! 
The  distant  legions  catch  the  sounds  from  far, 
And  Ca?sar  listens  to  the  thundering  war. 
He  comes,  he  comes,  yet  ere  his  soldier  dies, 
J^ike  lightninc:  swift  the  winged  warrior  flics: 
Haste  then  to  death,  to  conquest  haste  away ; 
W'ell  do  we  fall,  for  Caesar  wins  the  day."  [sound, 
tie  spoke,    and  straight,  as  at  the    trumpet's 
Rekindled  warmth  in  every  breastwas  found; 
HecalPd  from  flight,  the  youth  admiring-  wait, 
To  mark  their  daring  feilow-soldierN  fate. 
To  see  if  haply  virtue  might  prevail,  [fail. 

And,  e'en  beyond  their  hopes,  do  more  than  greatly 

HiL'h  on  the  tottering  wall  he  rears  his  head, 
With  slaughter'd  carcasses  around  him  spread; 
With  nervous  arms  uplifting  these  he  throws, 
These  rolls  oppressive,  on  ascending  foes. 
Each  where  materials  for  his  fury  lie, 
AikI  all  the  ready  ruins  arms  supply: 
■Even  his  fierce  self  he  seems  to  aim  below, 
Hcsdlongto  shoot,  and  dying  dait  a  blow. 
Now  his  tough  staflf  repels  the  fierce  attack, 
And  tumbling,  drives  the  bold  assailants  back: 
Now  heads,  now  hands  he  lops,  the  carcass  falls, 
Whilst  the  clenched    fingers   gripe   the   topmost 

walls: 
ITcre  stones  he  heaves;  the  mass  descending  full, 
Crushes  the  brain,  and  shivers  the  frail  scull. 
Here  burning  pitchy  braids  he  whirls  around; 
Infix'd,  the  flames  liiss  in  the  liquid  wound, 
Dtupdreutli'diodeath,  iu  flowing  crimson  drown'd. 


And  now  the  swelling  heaps  of  slaaghter'd  foe?, 
Sublime  and  equal  to  the  fortress  rose; 
Whence,  forward  with  a  leap,  at  once  he  sprung, 
And  shot  himself  amidst  the  hostile  throng. 
So  daring,  fierce  with  rage,  so  void  of  fear. 
Bounds  forth  the  spotted  pard,  and   scorns   th« 

hunter's  spear. 
The  closing  ranks  the  warrior  straight  infold, 
And,  compass'd  in  their  steely  circle,  hold. 
Undaunted  still,  around  the  ring  he  roams, 
Figlits  here  and  there,  and  every  where  overcomes} 
Till,  cloggM  with  blood,  his  sword  obeys  but  ill 
The  dictates  of  its  vengeful  master's  will ; 
E<lgeless  it  falls,  and  though  it  pierce  no  more. 
Still  breaks  the  batter'd  bones,  and  bruises  soie. 
Meantime,  on  him  the  cruwding  war  is  bent. 
And  darts  from  every  hand,  to  him  arc  sent: 
It  look'd  as  Fortune  did  in  odds  delight, 
And  had  in  cruel  sport  ordainM  the  fight; 
A  wond'rons  match  of  war  she  seem'd  to  maky , 
Her  thousands  here,  and  there  her  one  to  stake; 
As  if  on  nightly  terms  in  lists  they  ran. 
And  armies  were  but  equal  to  the  man. 
A  thousand  darts  upon  his  buckler  ring, 
A  thousand  javelins  round  his  temples  sing; 
Hard  bearing  on  his  head,  with  many  a  blow. 
His  steely  helm  is  inward  taught  to  bow. 
The  missive  arms,  fix'd  all  around,  lu*  w-ears, 
And  e'en  his  safety  in  his  wounds  he  bears, 
Fenc'd   with    a   fatal   wood,    a    deadly  grove   of 

spears. 
Cease,  ye  Pompeian  warriors!  cease  the  strife, 
Nor,  vainly,  thus  attempt  this  single  life; 
Your  darts,  your  idle  javelins  cast  aside, 
And  other  arms  for  SCc-eva's  death  provide: 
The  forceful  rams'  resistless  horns  prepare. 
With  all  the  ponderous  vast  machines  of  war; 
Let  dreadful  flames,  let  massy  rocks  be  thrown. 
With  engines  thunder  on,  and  break  him  down. 
And  win  this  Csesar's  soldier,  like  a  town. 
At  length,  his  fate  disdaining  to  delay. 
He  hurls  his  shield's  neglected  aid  away, 
Resolves  no  part  whate'er  from  death  to  hid^, 
But  stands  unguarded  now  on  every  side. 
Encumber'd  sore  with  many  a  jiainful  wound. 
Tardy  and  stiflhe  treads  the  hostile  round; 
Gloomy  and  fierce  his  eyes  the  crowd  survey, 
Mark  where  to  fix,  and  single  out  the  prey. 
Such,  by  Getitlian  hunters  compass'd  in. 
The  vast  unweikly  elephant  is  seen: 
All  cover'd  with  a  steely  shower  from  far. 
Rousing  he  shakes,  and  siieds  the  scatter'd  warj 
In  vain  the  distant  troops  the  fight  renew, 
And  with  fresh  rage  the  stubborn  foe  pursue; 
Unconquei'd  still  the  mighty  savage  stands, 
And  scorns  the  malice  of  a  thousand  hands. 
Not  all  the  wounds  a  thousand  darts  can  make. 
Though  all  find  place,  a  single  life  can  take. 
When  lo!  addrest  with  some  successful  vow, 
A  shaft,  sure  flying  from  a  Cretan  bow, 
Beneath  the  warrior's  brow  was  seen  to  light, 
And  sunk,  deep  piercing  the  left  orb  of  sigbt. 
Rut  he  (so  rage  inspir'd,  and  mad  disdain) 
Remorseless  fell,  and  senseless  of  the  pain. 
Tore  forth  the  bearded  arrow  from  the  woun<l, 
With     stringy    nerves    besuiear'd    and     wrajip'd 

around. 
And  stampM  the  gory  jelly  on  the  ground. 
So  in  Pannonian  woods  the  growling  bear, 
Trausfix'd,  grows  fiercer  for  the  hunter's  spear, 
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Turns  nn  her  woim<1,  runs  madding  round  willi 
And  catches  at  the  flyinix  shaft  in  vain;        [paiiii 
J)i>wn  tnMii  liis  f-yeless  hollovv  nin  the  hlood. 
And  hidt-ous  oVr  his  mansled  visage  How'd; 
X)efoim'il  each  aivfu*,  uaoh  severer  grace, 
And  veiPd  the  manly  terrours  of  his  face. 
The  victors  raise  their  joyful  voices  hi^h, 
And  with  'cud  triumpli  strike  the  vaulted  sky: 
Nut  CtEsarthus  a  jreneraljoy  had  spread, 
'J'hou2;h  CVsar's  self  liki-  S  "Pva  thus  liati  bled. 
Anxiuu-^,  the  wounded  so  iljcr,  in  Iiis  breast, 
The  risihj,' indi;j:nation  deep  repnst,  [drest: 

And  thus,  in  humhtc  vein,  his  liaii^Iity  foes  ad- 
"  Here  let  your  rase,  ye  Romans,  cease/*  he  said, 
"And  lend  your  fi-llow-citizen  your  aid; 
No  more  your  darts  nor  useless  javelins  try. 
These,  which  I  hear,  will  deaths  enow  supply, 
iJraH"  forth  your  weapons,  and  behold  Idle. 
Or  rather  bear  me  heuce,  and  let  me  meet 
My  doom  beneath  the  mighty  Ponipey's  feet: 
' T  were  great,  't  were  brave,   to  fall  in  arms,   't  is 
But  I  renounce  that  glorious  fate  for  you.     [true, 
Fain  would  I  yet  prolong  this  vital  breath, 
And  quit  e'en  C^dar,  so  i  tly  from  (Jcaih." 

The  wrctclied  Aulns  listcn'd  to  the  wile, 
Intent  and  gre<dy  of  the  future  spoil; 
Advancing  fondly  on,  with  heedless  ease. 
He  thought  the  captive  and  his  arms  to  seize, 
When,  ere  lie  was  aware,  his  thundering  sword. 
T)ecp  in  his  throat  the  ready  Sc;eva  tcorVI. 
Warm'd  with  the  slaughter,  with  fresh  rage  he 

burns. 
And  vigour  with  the  new  success  returns. 
*'  So  may  they  fa!I,"  he  said,  *'  by  just  deceit, 
Su'h  bf  their  fate,  such  as  this  fool  has  met. 
Who  dare  believe  that  I  am  vanquishM  yet! 
If  you  would  stop  the  veniieance  of  my  sword. 
From  Cajsar's  mercy  be  your  peace  implorM, 
There  let  your  leader  kneel,  and  humbly  own  his 
Ale!  could  you  meanly  dare  to  fancy  me       [lord. 
Ba^e,  like  5^oursclves,  and  fond  of  life  to  be! 
l$ut  know,  not  all  the  names  which  grace  your 

cause, 
Your  reverend  senate,  and  your  boasted  laws, 
Not  Pompey's  self,  not  all  for  which  you  fear. 
Were  e*er  to  you,  like  death  to  Sclera,  dear." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  dust  betray'd 
C^sarian  leg-ions  marching  to  his  aid. 
Now  Pompey's  troops  with  prudence  seem  toyieldj 
And  to  increasing  numbers  quit  the  fii_-ld; 
Pissembling  shame,  they  hide  their  foul  defeat, 
Nor  vanquish'd  by  a  single  arm  retreat. 
Then  fell  the  warrior,  for  till  then  he  stood; 
His  manly  mind  supply'd  the  want  of  blood. 
It  seen^'d  as  rage  had  kindled  life  anew, 
And  courage  to  oppose,  from  opposition  grew. 
But  now,  when  none  were  left  him  to  repel, 
Faiuting  for  w;int  of  foes,  the  victor  fell, 
StrrfcKrht  with  oilicions  haste  his  friends  draw  uear. 
And,  raising,  joy  the  noble  load  to  bear: 
To  reverence  and  religions  awe  incjin'd, 
Admirinif,  they  adove  his  mighty  mind. 
That  god  within  his  mangled  breast  enshrin'd. 
The   wounding   weapons,     staiu'd   with    Scava's 

b'oo.i, 
t.ike  «3cred  relic<!  to  the  Fods  are  vow'd : 
Forth  are  they  drawn  frOm  every  part  with  care. 
And  kept  to  dress  tiie  naked  god  of  war. 
Oh!  happy  soldier,  had  thy  worth  been  try'd, 
Jq  pi. .us  daring,  ou  thy  trouutry'k  sid«! 
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Oh!  had  thy  sword  Iberian  battles  known, 
Or  purple  witli  Ciuitabrian  slauL;hter  crrown; 
How  h.ut  tliy  name  in  de:ithl<-ss  uiuia.s  ^hone! 
Tlut  now  no  Rinnan  piean  shait  thju  ^-in?, 
Nor  peaceful  triumphs  to  tny  country  br-ng, 
Nor  loudly  b;tst  in  so  emu  pomp  shair  move. 
Through  crowding  streets  to  Capitolian  Jove, 
The  laws  defender,  and  th<-  jxrople's  love: 
<^)h,  hapless  victor  thou !  oh,  vainly  brave! 
How  hast  thou  fuught,  tu  make  thy.-elfa  -ilave! 

Nor  Pompey,  thus  repuisM,  the  ii-;ht  declines, 
Nor  rests  encompass'd  mund  by  C'Jesar's  lines; 
Once  more  he  means  to  force  his  war. ike  wa)', 
And  yet  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
So  when  fierce  winds  with  angry  ocean  strive. 
Full  on  the  beach  the  heating  billows  drive; 
Stable  awhile  the  lofty  muunds  abide. 
Check  the  proud  surge,  and  >tay  the  swellin?  tide; 
Yet  restless  still  the  waves  unweary'd  rtll, 
Work  underneath  at  length,  and  sap  the  sinking 

jnole. 
With  force  renew'd  the  baffled  warrior  bends. 
When:  to  the  shore  the  jutting  wall  extends: 
There  proves,  by  land  and  sea,  his  various  might. 
And  wins  his  passage  by  the  double  fight. 
Wide  o'er  the  plains  diifus'd  his  legions  range, 
And  their  close  camp  for  freer  fields  exchange. 
So,  raisVl  by  melting  streams  of  Alpine  snow. 
Beyond  his  utmost  margin  swells  the  Po, 
And  loosely  lets  the  spreading  deluge  flow: 
When  'er  the  wedker  banks  opprest  retreat, 
.And  sink  beneath  theheapy  waters'  weight, 
Forth  gushing  at  the  breach,  they  burst  their  way 
And  wasteful  o'er  the  drowned  country  stray  : 
Far  distant  fields  and  meads  they  wander  o'er. 
And  visit  lands  they  never  knew  before; 
Here,  from  its  seat  the  mouldering  earth  is  torn, 
And  by  the  do'ul  to  other  masters  borne; 
While  gathering,  there,  it  heaps  the  growing  soil, 
Antl  loads  the  peasant  witli  his  neighbour's  spoiU 

Soon  a^j  ascending  high,  a  rising  (lame. 
To  Cissar's  sight,  the  combat's  signal  came. 
Swift  to  the  place  approaching  near,  hu  found 
The  ruins  scatter'd  by  the  victor  round, 
And  his  proud  labours  humbled  to  the  ground. 
Thence  to  the  hostile  camp  his  eyes  he  turns, 
Where    for    their    peace,    and  sleep   secure,    he 
mourns,  [burns. 

With    rancorous   despite,    and  envious    anguish. 
At  length  resolvM,  {so  ra-jfe  inspir'd  his  breast) 
He  means  to  break  the  happy  victor's  rest ; 
Once  more  to  kindle  up  the  fatal  strife. 
And  dash  theirjuys  with  hazard  of  hi?  life. 
Straight  to  Torqiiatiis  fierce  he  bends  his  way, 
(Torquatus  near  a  neighbouring  castle  lay) 
But  he,  by  prudent  caution  taught  to  yield. 
Trusts  to  his  walls,  and  quits  the  open  field; 
There,  safe  within  himself,  he  stands  his  ground, 
Aiid  lines  the  guarded  ramparts  strjugly  round. 
So  when  the  seamen  from  afar  ilescry 
The  clouds  grow  black  upon  the  tow'iing  skv, 
Hear  the  winds  roar,  and  mark  the  seas  run  high, 
Tiiey  furl  the  fiuttcring  sheet  with  tinitly  care, 
And  wisely  fur  tlie  coming  storm  prejiare. 
But'UDW  the  \ict<>r,  with  resistless  haste, 
Proud  '/er  the  ramparts  of  the  fori  had  past; 
When  Srt  ift  descending  from  the  rising  grounds,^ 
Pompey  with  lengthening  files  the  foe  surrounds. 
As  when  in  ^^Itna's  hodow  caves  beiow. 
Round  the  vast  furnace  kindling  whirlwinds  blow ; 
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Rous'd  In  Ills  baleful  bower  the  fciant  roars, 
And  ivlth  a  burst  the  burning  dolu.^r  pours; 
Then  pale  with   horrour  shrieks   the  shndJerins 

swain, 
To  see  the  furj'  ruin  spread  the  plain. 
Kor  with  lets  horrour  C.-esar's  bands  behold 
Huge  hostile  dusty  clouds  their  rear  infold  ; 
Unknowing  whom  to  nuet,  or  whom  to  shun. 
Blind  with  their  fear,  full  on  their  tates  they  run. 
Well,  on  that  day,  tlie  ivoi  !d  ii  pose  liad  s:ain'd. 
And  bold  rebellii>n's  blo.id  had  all  been  drain'd,' 
JIad  not  the  pious  ehief  the  rase  of  war  restrain'd. 
_Oh,  Roqie,  how  free,  how  happy  hadst  thou  been ! 
T'liv  own  great  mistress,  anil  the  nations'  queen! 
Had  .Sylla,  then,  thy  great  avenger  stood, 
And  dy'd  his  thirsty  swonl  in  traitors'  blood, 
lint,  I  h  !  for  cvir  sli.ilt  tlion  now  bemoan 
The  Iw,.  cNtrenies,  by  wliieh  thou  nert  undone, 
Tiic  ruthless  lather,  and  too  ti  nder  son. 
With  lalal  pity,  Ponipey,  hast  thou  spar'd. 
And  given  the  blackest  eriliu-  the  best  reward: 
How  had  that  one,  one  happv  day,  withheld 
■rheb|.)od  of  Utiea.  and  Muiida's "field  ! 
The  Phaiian  NiU-  had  ko..wn  no  eriine  more  great 
Than  some  vile  Ptolemy's  untimely  fate  ! 
Kor  Afrie,  then,  nor  Julia,  had  beuioan'd. 
Nor  Scipio's  blo«l  the  Pnnie  giiosts  atini'd; 
Cato  had,  for  his  country's  ijood,  surviv'd. 
And  long  in  peace  a  hoary  patriot  liv'il; 
Kome  bad  not  worn  a  tyrant's  bat(  il  chain, 
And  fate  had  undeereed  Pharsalia's  p'aio. 

But  Ca-sar,  weary  of  tir  unlucky  laud, 
Swift  (o  .Imathia  leads  his  sliatler'd  band  ; 
While  Pompey's  wary  friends,  with  caution  wise, 
To  quit  the  baffled  foe's  purvnit  advise. 
To  Italy  they  point  his  open  way, 
And  bid  him  make  the  Hilling  land  bis  prey. 
"Oh !  never,"  be  replies,  "  shall  Pomjiey  come, 
J. ike  Casar  arin'd,  and  teirihle  to  Rome; 
Nor  need  1  from  those  sarred  wal's  have  lied, 
Coidd  1  have  borne  our  streets  with  slaughter  red. 
And  seen  the  furum  pil'd  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Jllich  rather  let  nie  pine  in  Seythia's  frost; 
<  >r  burLi  on  swartliy  Libya's  sultry  coast ; 
No  clime,  no  distant  legion,  is  too  far. 
Where  1  can  banish,  with  nic,  fatal  war. 
I  tied,  to  bid  my  country's  sorrows  cease; 
And  shall  my  victmies  invade  her  peace  ? 
let  ber  but  saft"  and  free  from  arms  remain. 
And  Casar  still  shall  think  she  wrars  his  chain." 

He  spoke,  and  eastward  -.night  the  f  nest  wide, 
That  rising  clothes  Caiidavia's  shady  side; 
Thence  to  ^mathia  took  his  destin'd  way, 
Hcserv'd  by  fate  for  the  deciding  day. 

Where  F.urus  blows,  and  wintry  siins  arise, 
Thestalia's  boundary,  i>roiid  Ossa  lies; 
But  wlnn  the  god  protracts  the  longer  day, 
Pelion's  broad  hack  iecei\<s  the  dawning  ray. 
Where  through  the  Lion's  fiery  sign  he  flics, 
Othrys  his  leafy  groves  for  shades  supplies. 
On  Pinilns  strikes  the  fady  Western  light, 
A\'hen  glittering  Vesper  leads  the  starry  night. 
Northward,  01yin|ius  hides  the  lamps,  "that  r..ll 
Their  j>aler  fires  around  the  frozen  pole. 
'I  he  middle  space,  a  valley  low  depri  ss'd. 
Once  a  wide,  lu/y,  standire:  lake  possess'd  ; 
While  growing  still  the  lieapy  waters  stood. 
Nor  down  through T.Mipe  ran  the  ru.hing  tlood  : 
But  when  Ah'ides  to  the  task  applyd. 
And  ckft  a  passage  through  the  uiuuntaiiis  wide; 


Oushiiis  at  once  the  thundering  torrent  llowM, 

While  Neieus  groan'd  beneath  th'  increasing  load. 
Then  ro-e  (oh,  that  it  still  a  lake  had  lain  !) 
Above  the  waves  Pharsalia's  fatal  jilain. 

Once  siibiect  to  the  great  Achilles'  reign. 
Then  Phylaeewas  built,  whose  warriors  boast 

Their  chief  first  Landed  on  the  Troian  coast; 

I'hen  Ptelcos  ran  her  cinding  wall  aroun  1, 
And  Dorion,  for  the  Mu>.  s'  wrath  renown'd: 

riien  Traehin  high,  and  Meliliiea  stood. 
Where  Ilii-cules  his  fatal  shafts  hestow'd; 
Larissa  strong  arose,  and  Argos,  now 
A  plain,  siibinittLd  to  the  labouring  plough. 
Here  stood  tlie  town,  if  there  be  truth  in  fame, 
That  from  Bieotian  Thebes  receiv'd  its  name. 
Here  sad  Agave's  wandi'riiig  sense  return'd. 
Here  for  her  nuirdcr'd  son  the  mother  mourn'd- 
With  str  amiiig  tears  she  wash'd  his  ghastly  head. 
And  on  the  t'nneral  pile  the  precious  relic  liaid. 

The  gushing  waters  various  soon  divide, 
And  every  ri^er  rules  a  separate  tide; 
The  narrow  jtas  runs  a  limpid  flood, 
Evenos  blushes  with  th  ■  Centaur's  blood; 
That  gently  mingles  with  th'  Ionian  sea, 
While  this,  through  Catydonia,  cuts  his  way. 
Slowly  fair  lo's  aged  father  falls. 
And  in  hoarse  mnniiurs  his  lost  daughter  calls. 
Thick  Aehehiis  lolls  his  troubled  waves. 
And  heavily  the  neighbour  isles  he  laves; 
While  |iuie  Amphrysiiswinils  along  the  mead. 
Where    Phtebus     once   was    wont    his    flocks   to 

bed: 
Oft  on  the  banks  he  sat  a  sheplurrd  swain, 
.^nd  watch'd  his  charge  upon  the  grassy  plain. 
Swift  to  the  main  his  course  Sperchios  bends. 
And,  sounding,  to  the  Malian  gulf  descends. 
No  breezy  air  near  calm  .Anauros  (lies, 
No  dewy  mists,  nor  fleecy  clouds  arise. 
Here  Phoenix,  Melas,  and  .Asopus  run. 
And  strong  Apidanus  drives  slow  hajipeus  on. 
A  thousand  little  brooks,  unknown  to  fame, 
.Are  mix'd,  and  lost  in  Peneus' nobler  name: 
Bold  Titaresus  scorns  his  rule,  alone. 
And,  join'd  to  Peneus,  still  himself  is  known: 
As  o'er  the  land  his  haughty  waters  glide, 
-Vnd  roll,  nnmingliie^,  a  superior  tide. 
'Tis  said,  throiijli  secret  channels  winding  forth. 
Deep  as  from  Styx  be  takes  his  ballow'd  hirth: 
Thence,  proud  to  be  rever'd  by  gods  on  high. 
He  scorns  to  mingle  with  a  mean  ally. 

When   rising   grounds  uprear'd  at  length  their 
heads, 
And  rivers  shrunk  within  their  oozy  beds; 
H<  hiycians  first  arc  said,  with  early  care. 
In  furrmvs  deep  to  sink  the  shining  share. 
The  f.elegians  next,  wilh  equal  toil, 
And  Dolopes,  in^ade  the  mellow  soil. 
To  these  the  bold  .-Eolida' succeed, 
Afagneles,  taught  to  rein  the  fiery  steed. 
And  Minyie,  to  explore  the  d:  e|i,  decreed. 
Here  piegnant  by  Ixion's  hold  embrace. 
The  mother  Cloud  dischs'd  the  Centaurs' race: 
In  Pilethroniaii  caies  she  brought  them  forth. 
And  fill'd  the  land  with  many  a  menstrous  birth. 
Here  dreadful  .'Moiiychns  first  saw  the  li.ht, 
.■\nd  prov'd  on  Pholoe's  rending  rocks  his  might; 
Here  tallest  trees  uprootin;;  libiecus  bore, 
Which  hadled  storms  had  try'd  in  vain  before. 
Here  Pholus,  of  a  geirtler  human  breast, 
Heceiv'd  the  great  .\lcides  for  bis  guest. 
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ilere,  with  brute-fury,  lustful  Nessus  try'd 
To  violate  the  hero's  beauteous  bride, 
"r  i5ju>tly  by  the  fata!  shaft  hedy'd. 
This  parent  hind  the  pious  leich  confest, 
Chiron,  of  all  the  double  race  the  best: 
'Mid«t  gnldeu  >tai"S  he  stands  refuliieut  now, 
Aiid  thn  ats  the  Scorpion  with  his  bended  bow. 

Here  love  of  amis  nnd  battle  reiicn'd  uf  oKl, 
And  fonuM  the  first  Thessallans  fierce  and  bold: 
H'  re,  from  rude  rocks,  at  Neptune's  potent  stroke, 
Omen  of  war,  the  nei'j,hins  courser  bi*»ke; 
Here,  taught  by  skiiful  ridcr-^  to  submit. 
He  champ'd  indiirnaiit  on  the  foamv  bit. 
From  fair  Thessaiia's  Pcixasa^an  shore. 
The  first  bold  pine  the  darins^  warriors  bore. 
And    tauijht  the  sons    of  Earth  wide  oceans  to 
Here,  when  Itonus  lield  the  regal  scat,      [explore. 
The  stubborn  steel  he  first  subdu'd  with  heat. 
And  the  tough  bars  on  sounding  auviis  beat: 
In  furnaces  he  ran  the  liquid  brass. 
And  cast  in  curious  works  the  molten  mass. 
He  tausrht  thr  rnder  artist  to  refine, 
ExplorM  the  silver  and  the  golden  mine. 
And  stampM  tiie  c  >stly  metal  into  coin. 
From  that  old  era  avarice  was  known, 
Then  all  the  deadly  seeds  of  war  was  sown ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  by  tale,  the  mischief  ran. 
And  those  cui^t  pieces  were  the  bane  of  man. 
Huge  Python,  here,  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
To  Cyrrha'scave  a  le.igth  enoruiuiis  roU'd: 
Hence,  Pythian  games  the  hardy  Greeks  renown, 
And  laurel  wreaths  the  joyful  victor  crown. 
Here  proud  Aheus  durst  the  gods  defj'. 
And  taught  his  impious  brood  to  scale  the  sky: 
While  mountains  )>ii'd  on  mountains  interfere 
With  Heavcn'-s  bright  orbs,  and  stop  the  circling 
sphere. - 

To  this  curit  land,  by  fate's  appointed  doom, 
AVith  one  consent  the  warring  leaders  come; 
Their  camps  are  tix'd,  and  now  the  vulgar  fear, 
To  see  the  terrible  event  so  near, 
A  few,  and  but  a  few,  with  souls  serene. 
Wail  thedisclosiug  of  the  dubious  scene. 
But  Sextus,  mixd  among  the  vulgar  herd, 
Like  them  was  anxious,  and  unmanly  fear'd: 
A  youth  unworthy  of  the  hero's  race. 
And  born  to  be  liis  nobler  sire's  disgrace. 

A  day  shall  come,  when  this  inglorious  son 
Shall  stain  the  tropuies  all  by  Pompey  won : 
A  thief,  and  spoiler,  shall  he  live  confess'd. 
And  act  those  wrongs  his  father's  arm  redrcss'd. 
Vex'd  with  a  covvard*s  fond  impatience  now, 
He  pries  into  that  fate  he  fears  to  know; 
Nor  seeks  he,  with  religious  vows,  to  move 
The  JX'Iphic  tripod,  or  Dodonian  Jove; 
No  priestlj'  augin''s  arts  employ  his  cares, 
Nor  Rabyloniaii  seers,  who  read  the  stars; 
He  nor  by  fibres,  bii-ds,  or  lightning's  fires. 
Nor  any  just,  though  secret,  rights  inquires; 
But  horrid  altars,  and  infernal  powers, 
Dire  mysteries  of  magic,  he  explores, 
Such  as  high  Heaven  and  gracious  Jove  abhors. 
He  thinks,  't  is  little  those  above  can  know, 
Antl  seeks  accurst  assistance  from  below. 
The  place  itsdf  the  impious  means  supplieSj 
While  near  Hxmouian  hags  incamp'd  he  lies: 
All  dreadful  deeds,  all  monstrous  forms  of  old. 
By  fear  invented,  and  by  falshood  told, 
Whatc'cr  transcends  belief,  and  reason's  view, 
Thvir  art  can  furniiih,  and  their  power  makes  true 


The  pregnant  fields  a  horrid  crop  produce, 
Xoxious,  and  tit  for  witchcraft's  deadiy  use  : 
With  baleful  weeds  each  mountain's  brow  is  hung, 
And  listening  rocks  attend  the  charmer's  song. 
Tht  re,  potent  and  mysterious  plants  arise. 
Plants  that  comiwl  the  gods,  and  awe  the  skiesj 
Tliere,  leaves  unfolded  to  Medea's  view, 
Such  as  her  native  Colchos  never  knew. 
Soon  as  the  dread  tla^moniaa  voice  ascends, 
I'hrough  the  whole  vast  expanse,  each  power  at- 
tends ; 
E'en  all  those  sullen  deities,  who  know 
No  care  of  Heaven  above,  or  Earth  below. 
Hear  and  obey,     Th'  Assyrian  then,  in  vain, 
And  ^Icmphian  priests,  their  local  gods  detain^ 
From  every  altar  loose  at  once  they  fly, 
And  with  the  stronger  foreign  call  comply. 

The  coldest  hearts  Thessalian  numbers  warm^, 
And  ruthless  bosoms  own  tiie  potent  ehann; 
With  monstrtnis  po.ver  they  rouse  perverse  desire. 
And  kindit;  into  lust  the  wint'ry  fire: 
Where  noxious  cups,  and  poisonous  philtres  fail. 
More  potent  sjjtlis  and  mystic  verse  prevail. 
No  draughts  so  strong  the  knots  of  love  prepar*^, 
Cropt  from  her  younglings  by  the  parent  mare. 
Oft,  sullen  bridcgrLfOms,  who  unkindly  fled 
Frorn  blooming  beauty,  and  the  genial  bed. 
Melt,  as  the  thread  runs  on,  and  sighing,  feel 
The  uiddy  whirling  of  the  magic  wheel. 
WhcneVr  the  pruud  enchantress  gives  command. 
Eternal  motion  stops  her  active  hand; 
No  more  Heaven's  rapid  circles  journey  on. 
But  universal  nature  stands  foredone: 
The  lazy  god  of  day  forgets  to  rise. 
And  everlasting  night  pollutes  the  skies. 
Jove  wonders,  to  behold  her  shake  tiie  pole, 
AnJ,  imconsenting,  hears  his  thunders  roll. 
Now,  with  a  word,  she  hides  the  Sun's  bright  face. 
And  blots  the  wide  ethereal  azure  space; 
Loosely,  anon,  she  shakes  her  flowing  hair. 
And  straight  the  stormy  lowering  Heavens  are  fair: 
At  once,  she  calls  the  golden  light  again,      [rain. 
The  clouds  fly  swift  away,   and  stops  the  drizlj' 
In  stillest  calms,  she  bids  the  waves  run  high, 
And  smooths  the  deep,  though  Boreas  shakes  the 
sky;  [vails, 

When  winds  are  hushM,  her  potent  breath  pre- 
Wafts  on  the  bark,  and  fills  the  flagging  sails. 
Streams  have  run  back  at  murmurs  uf  her  tongue. 
And  torrmts  from  the  rock  suspended  hung. 
No  more  the  Nile  his  wonted  seasons  knows. 
And  in  a  line  the  strait  Marauder  flows. 
Arar  has  rush'd  «  ith  headlong  waters  down, 
And  driven  unwillingly  the  sluggish  Rhone. 
Huge  mountains  have  been  Icvell'd  with  the  plain, 
And  far  from  Heaven  has  tall  Olympus  lain. 
Riphaan  crystal  has  been  known  to  melt. 
And  Scythian  snows  a  sudden  summer  felt. 
No  longer  presl  by  Cynthia's  moister  beam. 
Alternate  Tethys  heaves  her  swelling  stream; 
By  ciiarms  forbid,  her  tides  revolve  no  more, 
But  shun  the  margin  of  the  guarded  shore. 
The  ponderous  i-arth,  by  magic  numbers  struck, 
Down  to  her  inmost  centre  deep  has  shook  ; 
Then  rending  with  a  yawn,  at  once  made  way, 
To  join  the  up]>er,  and  the  nether  day; 
Whilti  wondering  eyes  the  dreadful  cletl  between, 
Anuther  starry  firmament  Iiave  seen. 
Each  deadly  kind,  by  nature  form'd  to  kill. 
Fear  the  dire  bags,  and  execute  their  will. 
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Lions,  to  them,  their  nobler  rajre  submit, 
And  fawning  tigers  couch  beneath  their  feet; 
l*'or  tlieni,  the  snake  foregoes  her  wiiit'ry  hold, 
And  on  the  hoary  frost  untwines  lur  fold: 
The  jioisonous  race  they  strike  witli  stningcr  death, 
And  b!as*ed  vipers  die  by  hunian  breath. 

What  law  the  heavenly  natures  thus  constrains, 
And  binds  e'en  godheads  in  resistless  chains? 
What    wond'rous  power    do  charms    and   herbs 

imply, 
And  force  them  thus  to  follow,  and  to  fly  ? 
What  is  it  can  c(»mmand  them  to  obey? 
Does  choice  incline,  or  awfid  terruur  sway? 
Do  secret  rites  theirdeities  atone, 
Or  mystic  piety  to  man  unknown  ? 
Do  strong  enchantments  all  immortals  brave? 
Or  is  there  one  determin'd  sod  their  slave? 
One,  whose  command  obedient  nature  awes, 
Who,  subject  still  himself  to  majiic  laws. 
Acts  only  as  a  servile  second  cause? 
Macio  the  starry  lamps  from  Heaven  can  tear, 
And  shoot  them  gleaminic  through  the  dusky  air; 
Can  blot  fair  Cynthia's  countenance  serene. 
And  poison  with  foul  spells  the  silver  queen  : 
Kow  pale  the  ghastly  goddess  shrinks  with  dread, 
And  now  black  smoky  fires  Involve  her  lieadj 
As  when  Earth's  envious  interposing  shade 
Cuts  otT  her  b'  amy  brother  from  her  aid  ; 
Held  by  the  charming  song,  she  strives  in  vain, 
And  labours  with  the  long  pursuing  pain ; 
Till  d.iwn,  and  downward  still,  eompell'd  to  come, 
On  hallow'd  herbs  she  sheds  her  fatal  foam. 

But  these,  as  arts  too  gentle,  and  too  good. 
Nor  yet  with  death,  or  guilt  enough  embru'd, 
With  haughty  scorn  the  fierce  Erictho  view'd. 
Kew  mischief  slie,  new  monsters  durst  explore, 
And  dealt  in  honours  never  known  before. 
From  towns  and  hospitable  roofs  she  flies, 
And  eveiy  dwelling  of  mankind  defies; 
Through  unfrequented  deserts  lonely  roams, 
Drives    out   the   dead,    and    dwells   within    their 

tombs. 
Spite  of  all  la\^s,  which  Heaven  or  nature  know, 
T^e  rule  of  gods  above,  and  man  below; 
Grateful  to  Hell  the  livinir  hag  descends, 
And  sits  in  black  assemblies  of  the  fiends. 
Dark  matted  elf-locks  dangling  on  her  brow, 
Filthy,  and  foid,  a  lo.ithsome  burthen  grow; 
Ghastly,  and  fnghtful-palc  her  face  is  seen. 
Unknown  to  cheerful  day,  and  skies  serene: 
But  when  the  stars  are  veil'd,  when  storms  arise, 
And  the  blue  forky  flame  at  midnight  flies, 
Then,  foi-th  from  >;raves,  she  takes  her  w  leked  way, 
And  thwarts  the  glancing  lightnings  as  they  play. 
Where'er  she  breathes,   blue  poisons  lound  her 

spread. 
The  withering  grass  avows  her  fatal  tread. 
And  droopin*.:  Ceres  hangs  her  blasted  head. 
Nor  holy  rites,  nor  suppliant  prayer  she  knows, 
Nor  seeks  the  gods  with  sacrifice,  or  vows  : 
Whate'er  she  offers  is  the  spoil  of  urns, 
And  funeral  fire  upon  her  altars  bums  ; 
Nor  needs  she  send  a  second  voice  on  high, 
Scar'd  at  the  first,  the  trembling  gods  comply. 

Oft  in  the  grave  the  living  has  she  laid. 
And  bid  reviving  bodies  leave  the  dead: 
Oft  at  t.ir  funeral  pile  she  seeks  her  prey, 
And  bears  the  smoking  ashes  warm  away; 
Snatches  some  burning  bone,  or  flaming  biand, 
And  tears  the  torch  from  iha  sad  fatht:r*s  hund^ 


Seizes  tlie  shroud'5  loose  fragments  as  they  fly, 
And  picks  the  coal  where  clammy  juices  fry. 
But  when  the  dead  in  marble  tombs  are  plac'd, 
Wh<Te  the  moist  caicass  by  decrees  shall  waste, 
There,  greedily  on  even,'  part  she  flies, 
Strips  the  dry  nails,  and  digs  the  gory  eyes. 
Her  teeth  fiom  gibbets  gnaw  the  strangling  noosCi 
And  from  the  cross  dead  muulercrs  unloose: 
Her  charms  the  use  of  sun-dry'd  maiTow  find. 
And  huskj' entrails  wither'd  in  the  wind; 
Oft  drops  the  ropy  gore  upon  her  ton:,'in*, 
With  cordy  sinews  oft  her  jaws  are  strung. 
And  thus  ,suspendc-d  oft  tin-  filthy  hag  has  hung. 
Where'er  the  battle  bleeds,  and  slaughter  lies. 
Thither,  preventing  birds  and  b-  asts,  she  hies; 
Nor  then  content  to  seii,e  the  ready  proy, 
From  their  fell  jaws  she  tears  their  food  away  ; 
She  marks  the  hungry  wolTs  pernicious  tooth, 
And  joys  to  rend  the  morsel  from  his  mouth. 
Nor  ever  yet  remorse  could  stop  her  hand. 
When  human  gore  her  cursed  rites  demand. 
^.Vhether  some  tendi  rSnfant,  yet  unborn. 
From  the  lamenting  mother's  side  is  torn; 
Whether  her  pui-pose  asks  some  bolder  shade. 
And  by  her  knife,  the  ghost  she  wants,  is  made; 
Or  whether,  curious  in  the  choice  of  blood. 
She  catches  the  first  gushing  of  the  flood; 
All  mischief  is  of  use,  and  every  murder  ffood. 
When  blooming  youths  in  early  manhood  die. 
She  stands  a  terrible  attendant  by; 
The  downy  growth  from  ofl"  their  cheeks  she  tears. 
Or  cuts  left-banded  some  selected  hairs. 
Ofl  when  in  death  her  gasping  kindred  lay. 
Some  pious  office  would  she  feign  to  pay; 
And  while  close  hovering  o'er  the  bed  she  hung. 
Bit  the  pale  lips,  and  crept  the  quivering  tongue; 
Then,  in  hoarse  mnnnurs,  ere  the  ghost  could  go, 
Mutter'd  some  message  to  the  shades  below. 

A  fame  like  this  around  the  region  spiead. 
To  prove  her  power,  the  younger  Pompey  led. 
Now  half  her  sable  course  the  night  had  run. 
And  low  beneath  us  roll'd  the  beamy  Sun; 
When  the  vile  youth  in  silence  crossM  the  plain. 
Attended  by  his  wonted  worthless  train. 
Through    ruins    waste   and  old,    long    wandering 

round, 
Lonely  upon  a  rock,  the  hag  they  found,  * 

There,  as  it  chancM,  in  sullen  mood  she  sate. 
Pondering  upon  the  war's  approaching  fate: 
At  that  same  hour,  she  ran  new  numbers  o'er. 
And  spells  unheard  by  Hill  itself  before; 
Fearful,  lest  wavering  destiny  might  change, 
And  bid  the  war  in  distant  regions  range. 
She  charm'd  Pharsalia's  field  with  early  care. 
To  keep  the  warriors  and  the  slaughter  there. 
So  may  her  impious  arts  in  triumph  reign, 
And  riot  in  the  plenty  of  the  slain  : 
So,  many  a  royal  ghost  she  may  command. 
Mangle  dead  heroes  with  a  ruthless  hand, 
And  rob  of  many  an  urn  Hesperia's  mourning  land« 
Already  she  enjoys  the  dreadful  field, 
And  thinks  what  .spoils  the  rival  chiefs  shall  yield  j 
With  what  fell  rage  each  corse  she  shall  invade, 
And  fly  rajiacious  on  the  prostrate  dead. 

To  her,  a  lowly  suppliant,  thus  begun 
Tlie  noI>le  Ponipey's  much  unwfirthy  son: 

"  Hail !  mighty  mistress  of  Ha^monian  arts, 
To  whom  stcin  Kate  her  dark  decrees  impart*; 
At  thy  approving,  bids  her  purpose  stand. 
Or  alters  it  at  tlij  rever'd  couimaud* 
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From  thee  my  humbler  awful  hopes  presume 
To  iearn  my  father's,  and  my  country's  doom  : 
Nor  think  this  grace  to  one  unworthy  done;, 
When  thou  shalt  know  mc  for  ^Teat  Pompey's  son ; 
With  tiim  ail  fuiluiits  am  I  hound  to  siiare, 
His  ruin's  partner,  or  his  empire's  lieir. 
Let  nut  blind  Chance  for  ever  waverina  stand, 
And  aue  us  with  l)er  unresoivinj^  Itand  : 
I  own  my  mind  unequal  to  the  weight. 
Nor  ran  1  biar  the  pangs  of  doubtful  fate: 
Let  it  he  certain  what  we  have  to  fear, 
And  then — no  uiattcr^et  the  time  draw  near. 
Oh  let  thy  charms  this  truth  from  Heaven  compel, 
Or  force  the  drea<lful  Stygian  gods  to  tell. 
Call  death,  all  pale  and  meagre,  from  below, 
And  from  htrseif  her  fatal  purpose  know; 
Constrain'd  by  thee,  the  phantom  shall  declare 
Whom  she  decrees  to  strike,  and  whom  to  spare. 
Nor  ever  can  thy  skill  divine  foresee. 
Through  the  blind  maze  orionj  futurity, 
Evciils  more  worthy  of  thy  arts,  and  thee." 
Pleas'd  that  her  magic  fame  dift'usely  flies. 
Thus,  with  a  horrid  smile,  the  hag  replies. 

"  Hadst  thou,  O  noble  youth,  my  aid  iniplor'd, 
For  any  less  decision  of  the  sword; 
The  gods,  unwilling,  should  my  power  confess. 
And  crown  thy  wishes  with  a  full  success. 
Hadst  thou  desir'd  some  single  friend  to  save. 
Long   had    my  charms  withheld   him  from    the 

grave ; 
Or  would  thy  hate  some  foe  this  instant  doom, 
He  <lies,  though  Heaven  decrees  him  years  to  come. 
But  when  ellects  are  to  their  causes  chain'il. 
From  eve^!a^tillg,  mightily,  ordain'd; 
When  all  things  labour  for  one  certain  end, 
And  on  one  action  centre  and  depend: 
Then  far  behind  we  own  our  arts  arc  cast. 
And  magic  is  by  fortune's  power  surpass'd, 
HoH'c'er,  if  yet  thy  soul  can  be  content, 
Only  to  know  that  undisdos'd  event ; 
My  potent  charms  o'er  nature  shall  prevail. 
And  from  a  thousand  mouths  extort  thi;  tale: 
This  truth  the  (ields,  the  floods,  the  rocks,  shall  tell, 
The  thunder  of  high  Heaven,  or  groans  of  Hell : 
Though,  still,  more  kindly  oracles  remain, 
Among  the  recent  deaths  of  yonder  plain. 
Of  these  a  corse  our  mystic  rites  shall  raise. 
As  yet  nnshrunk  by  Titan's  parching  blaze; 
So  shall  no  maim  the  vocal  pipes  confound. 
But  the  sad  sh.ade  shall  breathe,  distinct  in  human 
sound.'' 
While  yet  she  spoke,  a  double  darkness  spread. 
Black  clouds  and  murky  fogs  involve  her  head. 
While  o'er  th'  unbury'd  heaps  her  fuotsteps  tread. 
^Wolves  howi'd,  and  fled  where'er  she  took  her  way. 
And  hungrj-  vultures  left  the  mangled  prey: 
The  savage  race,  abash'd,  before  her  yield. 
And  while  she  culls  her  prophet,  quit  the  field. 
To  various  carcasses  by  turns  she  flies. 
And,  griping  with  her  gory  fingers,  tries; 
Till  one  of  perfect  organs  can  be  found. 
And  fibrous  lungs  uninjur'd  by  a  wound. 
Of  all  the  flitting  shadows  of  the  slain. 
Fate  doubts  which  ghosts  shall  turn  to  life  again. 
At  her  strong  bidding  isuch  is  her  command) 
Annies  at  once  had  left  the  Stygian  strand  ; 
Hell's  multitudes  had  waited  on  her  charms. 
And  legions  of  the  dead  had  ris'u  to  arms. 
Among  the  dre.adt'ul  carnage  strow'd  around. 
One,  for  her  purpose  lit,  at  leuglh  she  found  j 


In  his  pale  jaws  a  ru-ty  hook  she  hung, 
And  dragg'd  the  wretched  lifeless  load  along: 
Anon,  beneath  a  cragiiy  clitl'she  staid, 
-And  in  a  dreary  delve  her  burthen  laid; 
There  evermore  the  wicked  witch  delights,  friths. 
To  do   her  deeds  accurs'd,   and  practise   Hellish 
Low  as  the  reahns  where  Stygian  Jove  is  ciowu'd. 
Subsides  the  gloomy  vale  within  the  ground; 
A  downward  grove,  that  never  knew  to  rise. 
Or  shoot  its  leafy  honours  to  the  skie>. 
From  hanging  rocks  declines  its  drooping  In  ad, 
And  covers  in  the  cave  with  dreadful  shade; 
Within  disnuiy,  and  fear,  and  darkness  dwell, 
And  tilth  obscene  besmears  ttie  baleful  cell. 
There,  lasting  night  no  beamy  dawning  knows, 
No  light  but  such  as  magic  flames  disclose ; 
Heavy,  as  in  Ta-narian  caverns,  there 
In  dull  stagnation  sleeps  the  lazy  air. 
There  meet  the  boundaries  of  life  and  death. 
The  borders  of  our  world,  and  that  beneath  ; 
Thither  the  rulers  of  th'  infernal  court 
Pennit  their  airy  vassals  to  resort; 
Thence  with  like  ease  the  sorceress  could  tell, 
As  if  descending  down,  the  deeds  of  Hell. 
And  now  she  for  the  solemn  task  prepares, 
A  mantle  palch'd  with  various  threads  she  wears, 
And  binds  with  twining  snakes  her  wilder  hairs. 
All  pale,  for  dread,  the  dastard  youth  she  spy'd. 
Heartless  his  mates  stood  quivering  by  his  ^de. 
"  Be  bold,"  she  cries,  '*  dismiss  this  abject  fear; 
Living  and  human  shall  the  form  ajipear,      [lieor, 
.And   breathe  no  sounds   but  what  e'en  j'ou  may 
How  had  your  vile,  your  coward  souls  been  (luell'd, 
Had  you  the  livid  Stygian  lakes  beheld; 
Heard  the  loud  floods  of  rolling  sulphur  roar, 
And  burst  in  thunder  on  the  burning  shore? 
Had  you  survey'd  yon  prison-house  of  woe, 
And  giants  bound  in  adamant  below? 
Seen  the  vast  dog  with  curling  vipers  swell. 
Heard  screaming  Furies,  at  my  coming,  yell. 
Double  their  rage,  and  add  new  pains  to  Hell  ?'* 

This  said,  she  runs  the  mangled  carcass  o'er. 
And  wipes  from  every  wound  the  crusty  gore; 
Njw  w^th  hot  blood  the  frozen  breast  she  warms. 
And  with  strong  lunar  dews  contirms  her  charms, 
.Anon  she  mingles  every  monstrous  bu'th. 
Which  nature,  wayward  and  perverse,  brings  forth. 
Nor  entrails  of  the  spotted  lynx  she  lacks, 
Nor  bony  joints  from  fell  hyEenas'  backs; 
Nor  deer's  hot  marrow,  rich  with  snaky  food; 
Nor  foam  of  raging  dogs  that  fly  the  flood. 
Her  store  the  tardy  r.  mora  supplies. 
With  stones  from  eagles  warm,  and  dragons'  eyes ; 
Snakes  that  on  pinions  cut  their  airy  way, 
And  nimbly  o'er  Arabian  deserts  prey; 
The  viper  bred  in  Erythraean  streams. 
To  guard  in  costly  shells  the  growing  gems; 
Thi'  slough  by  Libya's  horned  serpent  east, 
A\'ith  ashes  by  the  dying  phcenix  plac'd 
On  odorous  altars  in  the  fragrant  east. 
To  these  she  joins  dire  drugs  without  a  name, 
A  thousand  poisons  never  known  to  tame;  [sunj. 
Herbs  o'er  whose  leavi-s  tht-  hag  h.-r  soells  had 
And  ^^et  with  cursed  spittle  as  they  sprung; 
W!^h  eviry  other  mischief  most  abhor'/'d. 
Which  Hell,  or  worse  Erictb'*,  could  alfunl. 

At   length,   in   murmuis  hoarse  her  voice  was 
heaid. 
Her  voic",  beyond  all  plants,  all  magic  fear'd. 
And  by  the  lowest  Styjian  gods  revei'd. 


ro 
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Her  ji^abblin^  tonsju^  a  mutterini;  tone  ronfoumls, 
Discordant,  and  unlike  to  liuinan  sounds: 
It  >eeui*d,  of  dogs  the  bark,  of  wolves  the  howl, 
The  doleful  screeching  of  the  midnight  owlj 
The  hiss  of  snakes,  the  liungry  lionS  roar, 
The  bound  of  hillows  l)eating  on  the  shore; 
Tiie  iiroan  of  winds  amongst  the  leafy  wood, 
And  burst  of  tlumder  from  the  rending  cloud: 
'T  was  thes^',    all   these  in   one.     At  length   she 

breaks 
Thus  into  ma^ic  verse,  and  thus  the  gods  bespeaks. 

"  Y"  Furies,  and  thou  b'aek  accurs  d  He.l ! 
Ye  woes  !  in  which  the  damn'd  for  ever  dwell , 
Ch;ios.  the  world,  and  form's  eternal  foe! 
An  1  thou  sole  arbiter  of  all  he!ow, 
Pint  )!  whom  ruthless  fatrs  a  rod  ordain. 
And  doom  to  immortality  of  pain; 
Ye  fair  Eiysian  mansions  of  the  blest, 
AVhere  no  Thessalian  charmer  hopes  to  rest; 
Styx  !  and  Persephone,  eompell'd  to  fiy 
Thv  fruitful  mother,  and  the  cheerful  sky! 
Tiiird  Hecate!  by  whom  my  whispers  breathe 
My  secret  jmrpose  to  the  shades  beneath; 
Thou  greedy  dog,  who  at  th'  infernal  gate. 
In  everlasting  hunger,  still  dost  wait! 
And  thou  old  Charon,  huniblc  and  hoar! 
For  ever  labouring  back  from  shore  to  shore: 
Who  murmuring  dost  in  weariness  complain, 
That  I  so  oft  demand  thy  dead  again; 
Hear,  all  ye  powers'      If  e'er  your  Hell  rejoice 
In  the  lov'd  hoiTours  of  this  impious  voice; 
If  still  with  human  llesh  1  have  been  fed, 
3f  pregnant  motliers  have,  to  please  you,  bled; 
If  from  t!ie  womb  these  rut'dess  hands  have  turn 
Infants,  mature,  and  struggling  to  be  born; 
Hear  and  obiy!  nor  do  I  ask  a  ghost. 
Long  since  receiv'd  upon  your  Stygian  coast; 
Hut  one  that,  new  to  death,  for  entrance  waits. 
And  loiters  yet  before  your  gloomy  gates. 
Let  the  pale  shade  these  herbs,  these  numbers  hear, 
And  in  his  well-known  warlike  form  appear. 
Here  let  him  stand,  before  his  leader's  son, 
And  say  what  dire  events  are  drawing  on: 
If  blood  be  your  delight,  -et  this  be  done." 

Foaming  she  spoke:  then  rear'd  her  hateful  liead, 
And  hard  at  hand  beheld  th'  attending  shade. 
Too  well  the  trembling  sprite  the  carcass  knew, 
And  fear'd  to  enter  intxj  life  anew; 
Fain  from  those  mangled  limbs  it  would  have  run, 
And,  loathing,  strove  that  house  of  pain  to  shun. 
Ah!  wretch!  to  whom  the  cruel  fates  deny 
That  privilege  of  human  kind,  to  die  ! 
Wrath  was  the  hac;  at  lingering  death's  delay. 
And  wonder'd  Hell  could  dare  to  disobey; 
With  curling  snakes  the  senseless  trunk  she  beats. 
And  curses  dire,  at  every  lash,  repeats; 
With  magic  numbers  cleaves  the  groaning  ground, 
And,  thus,  barks  downwards  to  th'  abyss  profound: 

**  Ye  fiends  hell-boin,  ye  sistei-s  of  despair! 
I'hus?  is  it  thus  my  will  becomes  your  carit? 
Still  sleep  those  whips  within  your  idle  hands, 
-  Nor  drive  the  loitering  ghost  this  voice  demands? 
r.ut  mark  me  well!   my  charms,  in  fate's  despite, 
.Shall  drag  ye  forth,  ye  Stygian  dogs,  tg  light; 
Through  vaults  and  tombs,  where  now  secure  you 

roam, 
My  vengeance  shall  pursue,  and  chase  you  home. 
And  thou,  O  Hecate  !  that  dar'st  to  rise, 
Various  and  alter'd  to  immortal  eyes, 
Ko  more  shalt  veil  thy  honours  in  disguise; 


Still  in  thy  form  accursed  shalt  thou  dwell, 

Nor  change  the  face  that  Natnie  made  for  Hell. 

Fach  mystery  beneath  I  will  display, 

And  Stygian  loves  shall  stand  confess'd  to  day, 

'Ihte,  Proserpine!  thy  fatal  feast  I'll  show, 

What  leagues  detain  thee  in  the  realms  below. 

And  why  thy  once-fond  mother  loaths  thee  now. 

At  my  command,  earth's  harrier  shall  remove, 

And  piercing  Titan  vex  infernal  Jove; 

Full  on  his  throne  the  blazing  beams  shall  beat. 

And  light  abhorr'd  aftlict  the  gloomy  seat. 

Yet,  am  I  yet,  ye  sullen  fiends,  obey'd  ? 

Or  must  I  call  your  master  to  my  aid? 

At  whose  dread  name  the  trembling  Furies  quake. 

Hell    stands    abash'd,    and    Earth's   foundations 

sliake? 
Who  views  the  Gorgons  with  intrepid  eyes. 
And  your  inviolable  flood  defies?" 

She  said  ;  auil,  at  the  word,  the  frozen  blood 
Slowly  hegau  to  roll  its  creeping  floofi; 
Through  the  kuowii  channels  stole  the  purple  tide. 
And  warmth  and  motion  throush  the  members 

glide; 
The  nerves  are  stretch'd,  the  turgid  muscles  swell. 
And  the  heart  moves  witiiin  its  secret  cell; 
The  haggard  eyes  their  stujid  lights  disclose. 
And  heavy  by  degrees  the  corpse  arose. 
Doubtful  and  faint  th'  uncertain  life  appears, 
And  death,  all-o'er,  the  livid  visage  wears. 
Pale,  stiff,  and  mute,  the  ghastly  figure  stands,  . 
Xor  knows  to  speak,  but  at  her  dread  commands. 
When  thus  the  hag:  "  Speak  what  I  wish  to  know. 
And  endless  rest  attends  thy  shade  below; 
Ueveal  the  truth,  and,  to  reward  thy  pain, 
No  charms  shall  drag  thee  hack  to  life  again; 
Such  hallow'd  wood  sliall  feed  thy  tuncral  fire, 
Such  numbeis  to  thy  last  repose  conspire, 
No  sister  of  our  art  thy  ghost  shall  wrong. 
Or  force  thee  listen  to  her  potent  song. 
Since  the  dark  gods  in  mystic  tripods  dwell. 
Since  douhtlul  truths  ambiguous  prophets  tell; 
While  each  event  aright  and  plain  is  read, 
To  every  bold  inquirer  of  the  dead: 
Do  thou  unfold  what  end  these  wars  shall  wait. 
Persons,  and  things,  and  time,  and  place  relate. 
And  be  the  just  interpreter  of  fate." 

She  spoke,  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  spell  she  made. 
That  gave  new  prescience  to  th'  unknowing  shade. 

When  thus  the  spectre,  weeping  all  for  woe: 
'*Srek  not  from  me  the  Parca;*s  wdl  to  know. 
I  saw  not  what  their  drt^adful  looms  ordain. 
Too  soon  recall'd  to  hated  life  again; 
Kecall'd,  ere  yet  my  waiting  ghost  had  pass'd 
The  silent  stream,  that  wafts  us  all  to  rest. 
All  I  could  learn,  was  from  the  loose  report 
Of  wandiTing  siiades,  that  to  the  banks  resort. 
Uproar,  and  discord,  never  known  till  now. 
Distract  the  peaceful  realms  of  death  below; 
From  hli>-sful  plains  of  sweet  Klysium  some, 
Otliers  from  doleful  dens,  and  torments,  come; 
White  in  the  face  of  every  various  shade. 
The  woes  of  Rome  too  plainly  might  be  read. 
In  tears  lamenting,  ghosts  of  patriots  stood, 
And  mourn'd  their  country  in  a  falling  flood; 
Sad  were  the  Decii,  and  the  Curii  ^^een, 
And  heavy  was  the  great  Camillus'  mien: 
On  Foituuc  loud  indignant  Sylla  rad'd. 
And  Scipio  his  unhappy  race  hewail'd; 
T!ie  censor  sad  foresaw  his  Cato's  doom, 
Resolv'd  to  die  for  liberty,  and  Roiue, 
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Of  all  the  slinrlcs  tliat  haunt  t  lit-  Irippy  Tn M, 
Tliee  unly,  Biutus!  srniliir^  I  ItchtM; 
Thee,  thou  first  consul,  hatuhty  Taniuin's  ihead, 
From    wliose   just    wrath  thi;    foiisciuus   tyrant 

fl.'.l, 
Wh<n  free  !oin  first  npr»';nM  iior  infant  Iicad. 
Meanwhile  the  damnM  <'Xlilt  amidst  their  pains, 
And  Catiline  audariuus  breaks  his  chains. 
Therr  the  Cctliegan  naked  race  J  vit'w'd, 
The  Marii  tierce,  with  hnman  gore  imhru'd, 
The  Gracchi,  t'ond  of  mi^cliifl"-inakiii,2;  law-;, 
And  Drusi,  pupul.ii-  in  faction'^  cause; 
All  ciapp'd  their  hands  in  horrihlc  applause. 
The  crash  ot'bra/en  fitters  run^r  around. 
And  Hell's  wide  cavfrns  trembled  with  the  sound. 
No  more  the  bounds  of  tate  their  i:uilt  constrain, 
But  proudly  they  denianl  th'  Elysian  plain. 
Thu^  thev,'wliile  dreatUul  Ois,  with  bu^y  cares, 
New  torments  fijr  tlie  conquoiors  ]>reparcs; 
New  chains  of  adamant  he  forms  belpw, 
And  opi  ns  all  his  deep  reserves  of  woe: 
Sharp  are  tlie  pains  for  tyrant-  kept  in  store. 
And  tlames  yet  ten  times  hotter  than  before. 
But  thou,  Onolile  yourh!  in  peace  depart, 
And  sooth,  with  lietter  hopes,  thy  dnuhtlnl  heart; 
Sweet  IS  tiic  rest,  and  Uisvful  i>  th.-  place, 
That  wait  thv  sire,  and  his  illustrious  ra<'e. 
Nor  fondly  seek  to  leni^then  out  tiiy  date, 
Nor  envy  the  survivniLC  victor's  tate; 
The  hour  draws  near  when  all  alike  must  yield, 
And  death  shall  iui>.  tlie  fame  of  evt^ry  '"eld. 
Haste  thi-ii,  with  -lory,  co  yur  destin'd  end, 
And  proudly  fjom  your  humbler  lU'iis  ilesceud; 
Bold  in  superior  virtue  shall  yon  come. 
And  trample  on  tiie  demigods  of  Rome. 
Ah!  what  shall  it  iuiptM't  the  miirhty  dead, 
Or  by  the  Nile  or  Tiber  to  be  laid? 
*T  is  only  for  a  ^rave  your  wars  are  made. 
S**ek  not  to  kno^v  what  for  thyself  remains, 
That  shall  he  told  in  fair  Sicilia's  plains  j 
Prophetic  there,  thy  father's  shaOc  bhall  rise, 
In  awful  vision  to  thy  wonderini:  eyes: 
He  shall  t!iy  fate  reveal;  thonijh  doubtiriL'  yet, 
"Where  he  may  best  advise  thee  to  retreat. 
In  vain  to  various  climates  shall  you  run, 
Jn  vain  pursuin-j;  fortune  strive  to  shuu, 
In  F,nroi)e,  Afric,  A>ia,  still  undone. 
Wide  as  yuur  triumi>hs  sliall  yoin-  ruins  lie, 
And  all  in  distant  re-^ious  shall  yon  die. 
Ah,  wretchtd  race!  to  whom  the  world  can  yield 
No  safer  refuse,  than  Kinathia's  field." 

He  said,  and  with  a  silent,  mournful  look, 
A  last  dismission  fmm  the  has  bespuke. 
Nor  can    the   sprite,   discharji'd   by  death'j  cold 

hand, 
Affain  be  subject  to  the  same  command  ; 
But  ehaims  and  niauie  herbs  must  lend  1h<  ir  aid. 
And  render  back  to  rest  the  tionl)lcd  shaile. 
A  pile  of  hallouM  wood  Erictlio  builds, 
The  siiul  with  iuy  its  man-.iled  carcass  yields; 
She  bids  tlie  kiudliui!;  Ilames  ascenil  on  bijrh, 
And  leaves  the  weary  wretch  at  length  to  die. 
Then,  while  the  secret  dark  their  footsteps  liides. 
Homeward    the    youth,    all    pale   for   feat,    she 

ifuides; 
And,  for  the  li^ht  he;4an  to  streak  the  east, 
With  potent  spells  the  dawuiup;  she  rcpress'd  ; 
Commanded  nitiht's  nbedii-nt  queen  to  stay, 
And,   till    tluy   icach'd   the   camp,    withheld    the 
fii'm^  ilay. 
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In  the  seventh  book  is  tolil,  first,  Pompey's  dream 
the  ni^ht  beture  the  battle  of  I'harsalia ;  after 
that,  the  impatient  desire  of  Ids  army  to  cniraiie, 
which  is  reinforced  by  Tully.  Pnmpey,  though 
against  his  own  opinion  and  ineliualion,  agrees 
to  a  battle.  Then  follows  tiie  spr-cch  of  each 
^■eneral  to  his  army,  and  the  battle  itself;  the 
Uight  of  I'umpey;  Caisar*s  behaviour  after  his 
victory;  and  an  invective  against  him,  ain!  the 
very  c<mntry  of  Tbessaly,  for  beings  the  scene 
(accordinsr  to  this  and  other  authors)  of  so 
many  misfortunes  to  the  people  of  Rome. 


l.ATE,  and  unwilling,  from  his  watery  bed, 
Uprear'd  the  mournful  Sun  his  cloudy  head; 
He  sickeuM  to  behold  Kmathia's  plain, 
And  would  have  sought  the  backward  east  ag:ain: 
Full  oft  he  tuni'd  him  from  the  destin'd  race, 
And  wi'-h'd   some  dark  eclipse  might  veil  his  ra- 
diant  face. 
Pompey,  meanwhile,  in  pleasing  visions  past 
The  nii^ht,  of  ail  ids  h  ij»j»y  niglits  the  last. 
It  seeniM,  as  if,  in  all  Uis  former  state. 
In  his  own  theatre  secure  he  sate: 
About  his  side  unnumber'd  Romans  crowd, 
And,  joyful,  shout  his  much-lovM  name  aloud: 
The  echoing:  benches  seem  to  riic;  around, 
And  his  rharm'd  cars  devour  the  ploasiii;!  sound. 
Such  both  himself,  anrl  snc'li  the  people  seem. 
In  the  false  prospect  of  the  feigning  dream; 
As  when  in  early  manhood's  beardless  bloom. 
He  sto<Hl  the  darlinji  hope  and  joy  of  Rome. 
When  fierce  Sertorius  hv  his  arms  suppiest. 
And  Spain  snbflned,  the  coiujueror  eonfest: 
Wiieu  rais'd  uith  honoms  never  kitonn  before. 
The  consul's  purple,  yel  a  vouth,  he  wore: 
When  the  pleas'd  senate  sat  with  new  delight, 
To  view  the  triumph  of  a  Roman  knieht. 

Perhaps,  when  our  ^.khI  days  no  longer  last. 
The  mind  runs  backwartl,  ami  enjoys  the  past: 
Perhaps,  the  riddliuLi  vicious  of  the  night 
\A'^ith  contrarieties  delude  our  sif5bt; 
AulI  when  fair  sctrnes  of  pleasure  they  disclose. 
Pain  they  foietel,  and  sure  ensuing  woes. 
Or  was  it  not,  that,  siru'c  the  Fates  ordain 
Pompey  shonhl  never  see  hi*;  Rome  acrain. 
One  last  good  ofii"e  yet  they  meant  to  do, 
And  '2ave  him  in  a  dream  this  parting  view? 
Oh,  may  no  trumpet  hid  the  leader  wake! 
Long,  let  him  long  the  blissful  slumber  take' 
Too  S'jon  the  morrow's  sleepless  niiiht  will  come, 
Full  fraught  with  slaughter,  misery,  and  Rome; 
With  horrour,  and  dismay,  those  shades  shall  rise, 
And  the  lost  bittle  live  before  his  eyes. 

How  blest  his  fellow-citi/,ens  had  been. 
Though  but  in  dreams,  their  Pompey  to  have  seen! 
Oh  !  that  the  gods,  in  pity,  wmild  allow. 
Such  long-try'd  friends  their  destmy  to  know  ; 
So  each  to  each  might  their  sad  thoughts  convey, 
And  make  the  most  of  their  last  mournful  day. 
But  now,  unconscious  of  the  rvun  nigh, 
Within  his  native  land  he  thinks  to  die: 
Wtiile  her  fond  hopes  witli  confidence  presume, 
Nothin-^  so  terrible  from  fate  can  come. 
As  to  be  robb'd  of  her  lov'd  Pompey's  tomb. 
Had  the  sad  city  fate's  decree  foreknown. 
What  Hoods,  fast  falling,  should  her  loss  bemoan! 


rs 
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Then  should  the  lusty  youth,  and  fathers  hoar, 
With  inimr'in-,-  ts'ais,  their  chief  renown'd  dcplurej 
]yi:iKls,    motions,    wives,    and   babes,   a   helijlcss 

train. 
As  once  for  godlike  Rrutus.  should  cumplain  ; 
Their  tresses  sh"»uld  tlur  tear,  tbeir  bosoms  beat, 
A:jd  eiy  Ion  .-\v;iiling  in  the  iLdiful  strtet. 

Ntirshait  tlum,  R.  me,  thy  eushinj;  sunows  kce]>, 
Th'iuu;!    aw'd  by  (  asar.  and  fjibid  to  weep; 
Thoiijzli,  while  he  tfi)§  tMCfof  thy  Pumpey  dead, 
H    ahiik*  s  his  threati  n.njrfitchi^.n  o  er  V-y  head. 
Lai!ienting  crowds  the  o<.nquerur  sha'l  meet, 
Auf'  with  a  p-a'  of  groans  his  triumph  greet; 
In  sad  procession,  sij;hj  ng  shall  thfy  go. 
And  -^tain  hi>  laurels  with  the  streams  of  woe. 

But  now,  thefiinting  -tars  at  length  gave  way, 
And  hid  their vanquishM  fire^  in  btatny  day; 
When  roiind  the  lender's  tent  the  leijions  crowd, 
And,  ur.  'd  by  fate,  demand  the  tight  aloud. 
Wretches  !  that  long  their  little  life  to  waste. 
And  bnrry  on  those  hours  that  fly  too  fast! 
Too  soon,  for  thousand"*,  shall  the  day  be  done, 
\\'\  ose  e\es  no  more  sliall  see  the  setting  Sun. 
Tuni'  'turns  speech  th'  impulsive  rage  ronfest, 
And  Konie's  bad  genius  rose  in  ivcry  breast. 
A^  ith  1  lie  disgrace  they  blot  th^ir  leader's  name, 
Prou'Mint'e  e'en  Pumpey  f(  arf'id,  slow,  and  t^ime. 
And  cry,  '■  He  sinks  beneath  his  father's  fame." 
Some  rharuc  Idn*  witli  anibit'on's  guilty  views, 
And  think  't  is  piwt  r,  anrl  enipire,  he  pursue-, 
Tl:at,  ftarng  peace,  h  >  practi.^es  d-.  lay. 
And  won  d,  fur  ev-ii  make  the  world  obey. 
AVhile  eastern  kings  of  lingesing  wars  complain, 
And  wish  to  view  thrii  native  realms  again. 
Tims  Wucn  thegod'^aie  pleas'd  to  jlagut  mankind, 
Our  own  rash  hands  are  to  the  trisk  assiguM  j 
By  them  ordain'd  the  tools  of  fate  to  be. 
We  blindly  art  the  mis  hififs  they  derrf^e; 
AVe  call  th^  battle,  we  the  sword  prepare, 
And  Rome's  destruction  is  tb'  Roman  prayer. 

Tiie  general  voice,  united,  TuUy^  takes. 
And  for  the  rest  the  sweet  persuader  speaks; 
Tully,  for  happy  eloquence  renown'd, 
Wit'i  every  R*jmnn  graee  of  language  crown'd; 
Hcneath  whose  rule  and  go\emment  rever'd, 
Fierce  Catiline  the  peaceful  axes  feai'd  : 
IJut  now,  detain'd  amidst  an  armed  throng, 
Where  lost  his  arts,  and  useless  was  his  tongue, 
The  orator  had  borne  the  camp  too  long. 
He  to  the  vnlirar  side  his  pii  ading  draws. 
And  thus  enfLUces  much  their  feeble  cause: 

"  for  all  that  Fortune  for  thy  arms  has  done, 
For  all  thy  fante  aC(|uirM,  thy  battles  won; 
This  only  boon  her  suppliant  vows  implore, 
That  thou   woiUd'st    deign  to  use  her  aid  once 

mo  e: 
In  tliis,  O  Pompey!  kings  and  chiefs  unite. 
And,  to  chastise  proud  Ca-sar,  ask  the  fight. 
Shall  he,  one  man  against  the  world  combiu'd, 
Protrart  destruction,  and  embroil  mankind? 
What  will  the  vanquisliM  nations  murmuring  say, 
Whe  c  once  tliy  eoiitpiests  cut  their  winged  way; 
Wlien  they  behold  thy  vii-tue  lazy  now, 
And  sec  thee  move  thus  laimuishing  and  slow? 
Where  arc  those  fires  that  warm'dthec  to  be  great? 
That  stable  soul,  and  eonfidi-nce  in  fate? 
Can'-t  thou  the  gofls  ungratefully  mistmst? 
Or  think  the  senate's  sacred  cause  unjust  ? 
Scarce  are  th'  impatient  ensigns  yet  withheld: 
Why  art  thoUj  thus,  to  victory  compell'd ? 


Dost  thou  Rome's  chief,  and  in  her  csuse,  appMr? 
T  is  liers  to  choose  the  field,  and  she  appoints  it 
Why  is  this  ardour  cif  the  worbl  withstool,    [hen^, 
The  injur'd  wurid.  that  thir.sts  for  Ciusar's  blood? 
See!  uhcre  the  tro*>ps  with  inditrnatiun  stand, 
Ivjrh  javelin  trembling  in  an  eager  hand, 
An<l  wait,  unwillingly,  trie  last  C'unmand. 
R»  solve  the  senate  then,  and  let  them  know. 
Are  they  thy  sc  vants,  or  their  servant  thou?" 

S^ire   sieh'd   the  listening  chief   who  well  could 
Some  <lirc  delusion  by  the  i;ads  decreed  ;         [read 
He  saw  the  Fates  malignantly  inclin'd, 
To  tliwart  his  purpose  and  perplex  his  mind. 

*'  Since  thus,"  he  cr^'M,  '  it  is  hy  all  decreed, 
Since  my  impatient  friends  and  countiy  ncetl 
My  hand  to  fight,  and  not  my  head  to  lead; 
I'ompey  no  longer  shall  you'  fate  delay. 
Rut  let  pernicious  Fortune  take  lier  way. 
And  waste  the  world  on  one  devoted  day. 
But,  oil !  he  witness  thou,  my  native  Rome, 
Witli  what  a  sad  forebnding  heart  1  come  ; 
To  thy  hard  fate  unwillingly  I  yield, 
Wliile  thy  rash  sons  compel  me  to  tlie  fieM. 
How  easilj"^  had  C'ssar  been  subdu'd. 
And  tlie  blest  victory  been  .free  fiom  blood  ! 
Rut  the  fond  Romans  cheap  renown  disdain. 
They  wish  for  deaths  to  purple  o*er  the  plain. 
And  reeking  gore  their  guilty  swords  to  stain. 
Driv'n  hy  my  fleets,  behold,  the  flying  foe 
At  once  the  empire  of  the  deep  forego; 
Here  by  necessity  they  seem  to  stand, 
Coop'd  up  within  a  corner  of  the  land. 
Ry  iamitie  to  the  last  extremes  compell'd, 
They  snateJi  green  har\csts  from  th'unripen'd  field' 
And  wish  wc  may  this  onty  gra  'e  aflbrd. 
To  let  them  die  like  solders,  by  the  swurd. 
'T  is  true,  it  so'  nis  an  earnest  of  success, 
That  thus  our  b..Ider  youth  for  action  prCL'S: 
Rut  let  them  try  their  inmost  hearts  with  care. 
And  judge  betwixt  tmc  valour  and  rash  fear; 
J.et  thitn  be  sure  this  eagerness  is  right. 
And  certain  foititude  demands  the  fight. 
In  war,  in  dangers,  oft  it  has  been  known. 
That  fear  ha    driven  the  headlong  coward  on, 
(ii^e  Mip  the  man,  who^e  ctio  er  soul  can  wait, 
With  palience,  for  the  proper  h.iur  of  fate. 
S'o  what  a  prosperous  face  our  fortunes  bear! 
Why  should  we  trust  them  to  the  chance  of  war? 
Why  must  we  risk  the  world's  uncertain  doom, 
And  rather  choose  to  fi^ht,  than  overcome? 
Tliou  goddess  Chance!  who  to  my  careful  hand 
Hast  given  this  wearisome  supreme  command ; 
If  I  have,  to  the  task  of  •  mpire  just, 
Enlarged  the  hounds  committed  to  mj- trust; 
Be  kind,  and  to  thyself  the  rule  resume. 
And,  in  the  fight,  defend  tlie  cause  of  Rome: 
To  thy  own  crown^,  the  wreath  of  conquest  join  • 
Nor  let  the  glory,  nor  the  crime,  be  mine. 
Rut  see!  thy  hopes,  unhappy  Pompey!  fail: 
We  nght;  and  Caesar's  stronger  vows  prevail. 
Oh,  wliat  a  scene  of  guilt  this  day  shall  show ! 
Wh;it  crowds  shall  fall,  wh;it  nations  be  laid  low! 
Jicil  shall  Enii>eus>'un  with  Roman  blood. 
And  to  the  margin  swell  his  foaniy  floo'l. 
Oh  !  if  our  cause  my  aid  no  'ouger  need. 
Oh  !  may  my  bosom  he  the  first  to  bleed: 
Me  let  the  thrillin^i- javelin  foremost  strike, 
Since  death  and  victory  arc  now  alike. 
To  day,  with  ruin  shall  my  name  be  join'd, 
Or  stand  the  comiuou  curse  of  all  manki>>d; 
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By  every  woe  the  vanquish'*!  shall  be  known. 
And  every  infamy  the  victor  crown.'* 

He  spoke;  and,  yiclilins  to  th'  imprtuous  crowd. 
The  battle  to  his  frantic  band*;  a'low'd. 
So,  when  long  vex'ii  by  stormy  Corns'  blast, ' 
The  weary  pilot  quits  the  htlm  at  last; 
jHe  leaves  his  \t■^s^  Itcrthe  winds  to  suide, 
And  drive  unsteady  with  the  tumbling  tide. 

Loud   throuL^h  the  camp   the  rising  muimurs 
fcound. 
And  one  tumultuous  huny  nins  around; 
Sudden  thfir  busy  hearts  began  to  beat, 
And  each  pale  visage  wore  the  marks  of  fate. 
Anxious,  they  see  the  dreadful  dijy  is  come, 
Th:it  must  decide  the  destiny  of  Rome. 
This  sini:ie  vast  concern  employs  the  host. 
And  private  fears  are  in  the  pubhc  lost.         [Sun, 
Should  Earth  be  rent,  should  darkness  quench  the 
Should  swelling  seas  above  the  mountains  run, 
Should  universal  nature's  end  draw  near, 
Who  could  have  leisure  for  himself  'o  fear? 
With  such  consent  his  safety  each  fori:ot, 
And  Rome  and  Pnmpey  took  up  evoiy  thought. 

And  now  th"  waniors  all,  with  busy  care. 
Whet  the  dull  sword,  and  pnint  the  blunted  spear; 
With  tougher  nerves  they  string  the  bended  bow, 
And  in  full  quivers  steely  shafts  bestow  ; 
The  horsrnian  sees  his  furniture  made  fit, 
Sharpens  the  spur,  and  burnishes  the  bit; 
Fixes  the  rein,  to  check  or  urge  his  speed. 
And  animates  to  fi:;ht  the  snorting  steed. 
Such  once  the  busy  t:ods'  cmploj'ments  were. 
If  mortal  men  U)  cods'  we  may  compare. 
When  Farth's  b«»td  sons  began  their  impious  war. 
The  Lemnian  power,  with  many  a  stroke,  restorM 
Blue  N'cptune*s  trident,  and  stern  Mars's  sword  ; 
In  terribfe  array,  the  blue-ey'd  maid 
The  hornmrsof  her  Gorgon  shieh!  display'd; 
Pho»bus  his  once  victorious  shafts  renewed, 
Disus'd,  and  rusty  with  the  Python's  blood ; 
While,  with  unwearyM  toil,  the  Cyclops  strove 
To  forge  new  thunders  for  imperial  Jove. 

Xor  wanted  then  dire  omonSj,to  declare 
What  curst  events  Thessalia's  plains  prepare; 
Black  storms  oppos'd  against  the  warriors  lay, 
And  lightnings  thwarted  their  forbidden  way; 
Full  in  their  eyt  s  the  dazzling  Bashes  broke. 
And  with  amaze  their  troubled  senses  struck: 
Tall  fiery  columns  in  the  skies  were  seen, 
With  watery  typhous  interwove  between. 
Glancing  along  the  bands  switX  meteors  shoot, 
And  from  the  h  Im  the  plumy  honours  cut; 
Sudden  the  flame  dissolves  the  javelin's  head. 
And  liquid  runs  the  shining  steely  blade. 
Strange  to  behuld!  their  wea]>ons  disappear, 
While  sulphurous  odour  taints  the  smoking  air. 
The  standard,  ns  unwilling  *o  be  borne. 
With  pain  from  the  tenacious  earth  is  torn  : 
Anon,  black  swarm^  ban.:  c  u>tering  on  its  height> 
And  press  the  bearer  with  unwuntcd  weight. 
Bic  drops  ol  grief  each  sweating  marble  wears, 
And  Parian  gods  and  h'-ro  s  stand  in  tears. 
No  more  th' auspicious  victim  tamely  dies, 
But  furious  from  thchallo\v'<l  '"ane  he  fli-s; 
Breaks  off  the  r  tes  with  prodigies  pr«;phune. 
And  bellowing  seeks  Emathia's  fatal  plain: 

But  who,  O  Ca'sar  !  who  were  th-^n  thy  gods  ? 
Whom  didst  thou  summon  from  *hfir  dirk  abodes? 
The  Furies  listeuM  to  thy  grateful  vows. 
Aiid  dreadud  to  the  day  tJit  power«  of  Hell  arose. 


Did  then  the  monsters,  fame  records,  appear) 
Or  were  they  only  phantoms  fonn'd  by  fear  ? 
Some  saw  the  moving  mour'ains  meet  like  fors. 
And  rending  earth  new  gaping  eaves  disclose. 
Others  beheld  a  sanguine  torrent  take  * 

Its  purple  course  through  fair  Boebeis'  lake; 
Heard  each  returning:  night,  portentous,  yield 
r.oud  shouts  of  battle  on  Pharsalia's  field. 
While  others  thought  they  saw  the  light  decay. 
And  sudden  shades  oppress  the  fainting  day; 
Fancied  wild  horrours  in  each  other's  face. 
And  saw  the  ghosts  of  all  their  bury'd  race; 
Beheld  them  rise  and  glare  with  pale  affright. 
And  stalk  around  them,  in  the  new-made  night. 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  crowd,  by  fate  decreed, 
To  make  their  brothers,  sons,  and  fathers  bleed. 
Consenting,  to  the  prodigies  agreed; 
And,  while  they  thirst  impatient  for  that  blood. 
Bless  these  nefarious  omens  all  as  good. 

Bur  wherefore  should  we  wonder,  to  behold 
That  death's  approach  by  madness  was  foretold? 
Wild  are  the  wandering  thoughts  which  last  sur* 

vive; 
And  these  bad  not  another  day  to  live.       [climri. 
These  shook   for  what  they  saw;    while   distanS 
Unknowing,  trembled  for  Emathia's  crimes. 
Where  Tyrian  Gades  sees  the  setting  Sun, 
And  where  Araxes'  rapid  waters  lun. 
From  the  bright  orient  to  the  glowing  west. 
In  every  nation,  every  Roman  brea^it 
The  terroui  •  of  that  dreadful  day  confest. 
Where  Aponus  fir*t  springs  in  smoky  steam| 
And  mil  Tiinavus  rolls  his  nobler  stream  j 
Upon  a  hill  tha*  day,  if  fame  be  true, 
A  learned  augur  sat  the  skies  to  view: 
"  'T  is  come,  the  great  event  is  come,"  he  cryM, 
"  Our  impious  chiefs  their  wicked  war  decide." 
Whether  the  seerobsen-'d  Jove's  forky  flame, 
And  mark'd  the  iirmament's  discordant  frame; 
Or  whether,  in  that  g'oom  of  sudden  night. 
The  struggling  Sun  declar'd  the  dreadful  fight: 
From  the  first  biith  of  mornins:  in  the  skies. 
Sure  never  day  like  this  was  kn^nvn  to  rise; 
In  the  blue  vault,  as  in  a  volume  spread. 
Plain  might  the  Latian  destiny  be  read. 

Oh  Rome!   oh  people,  by  the  gods  assigned 
To  be  the  worthy  masters  of  mankind! 
On  thee  the  Heavens  with  all  their  signals  wait. 
And  suffering  nature  labours  with  thy  fate. 
When  thy  great  name  *s  to  latest  times  convey'dj 
r.y  fame,  or  by  my  verse  immortal  made. 
In  free-born  nations  justly  shall  prevail. 
And  rouse  their  passions  wiUi  this  noblest  tale; 
How  shall  they  fear  for  thy  a]>proaching  doom. 
As  if  each  past  event  were  yet  to  come  ! 
How  shall  their  bosoms  swell  with  vast  concern, 
And  long  the  doubtful  chance  of  war  to  learn  ! 
Ken  then  the  favouring  world  with  thee  shall  join, 
And  every  honest  heart  to  Pompey's  cause  incline. 

Descending,  now,  the  bands  in  just  array, 
From  burnish'd  arms  reflect  tne  beamy  day; 
In  an  ill  hour  they  spread  the  fatal  field. 
And  with  portentous  blaze  the  neighbouring  mouiw 

tains  gild. 
On  the  left  winij,  bold  Lentulus,  their  head, 
The  first  and  fourth  selected  legions  led: 
Luckless  Domitius,  vainly  brave  in  war. 
Drew  forth  the  right  with  inauspicious  cart, 
In  the  mid  battle  daring  Scipio  fought. 
With  eight  fuU  legiosa  iixua  CilioiA  t>rought. 
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Submissive  lierf  to  rompey's  lush  .i.iiMnaM.i, 
Till'  wairior  untlistiii-in-ln'il  ti'"k  1"^  staji.l, 
R,-iivM  tn  bi-  tlu'  clii.-f  iMi  Libya's  bi.inlu-  >au<l. 
Jiiar  Uu-  bnv  maisi.e-.  ami  Kiiiprus'  Ibxiil, 
Tbc  Potltio  hor-iraml  ('al..ia<l"rian  sl"<.i  . 
W'bilc  kings  ai..l  letian-hs  pr.Mi.l.a  i-iupic-  tram, 
Licffcmen  an,\  va.sals  to  tb.-  I.atian  .■.•■■n, 
Pos.c.sVi  tb,'  ri-inj!  gr.mn.ls  aiul  .har  |.la.n 
}Uic  tr.-nps  „r  black  Nmiialians  sroiir  (bi-  llckl, 
Ami  boia  Ibf riai.s  naiiMw  bnckk-rs  wicbl ; 
Here  twaii-  Ha:  Syrian  and  the  Cretan  bnv, 
And  Ibc  lierce  Gauls  provoke  tben-  »cll-known  foe. 
Go,  Ponipey,  le.id  to  deatb  tb'  unnnniber  il  bost, 
Let  the  »ho'.e"bninan  race  at  once  be  lost. 
Let  nations,  upon  nations,  heap  the  plani. 
And  ivraimv  want  subjects  tor  \ts  rei^n. 

Ca-sar,  as"  .liaooe  ordain'd,  that  morn  decreed 
The  spoiling  bands  of  foragers  to  lead; 
■When   with  a  sudden,  but  a  slad  surprise, 
The  foe  descending  struck  his  wondering  eyes, 
Eager,  and  burning  for  unbounded  sway, 
J.oii''  had  he  borne  the  tedious  war's  delay; 
Long  had  he  strnsirled  with  protract  n.g  tunc, 
Tl-.a't  -av'd  his  conntiy,  and  ile'.err'd  his  crnne: 
At  length  he  sees  the  wish'd-for  day  is  come: 
To  end  the  strife  for  liberty  and  Rome; 
Fate's  dark  niystenons  tbrcat'nings  to  explain, 
And  ease  th'  impatience  of  anibiti>iu's  pani. 
Hut,  when  he  saw  the  vast  event  so  nigh. 
Unusual  horrour  damp'd  bis  nnpuius  |oy;        ^ 
For  one  cold  moment  sunk  bis  heart  suppress  u, 
And  diul.t  bung  heavy  on  his  anxious  breast. 
Thouiih  his  past  fortunes  proin.se  now  success. 
Yet  Pompev,  fi-om  his  own,  expects  no  ley  .. 
His  cbamjins  th..ngWs  levolve  with  various  cheer, 
M'hile  the>c  toihld  to  hope,  and  those  to  tear. 
At  length  his  wonted  euufideuce  returns, 
With  bis  llrst  fnes  his  daring  bosom  burns; 
Asifsecnicof  victory,  he  stands, 
And  feaile-s  thus  bespeaks  the  lislemng  bauds: 

"  Yc  warrb.rsi  who  have  mad.-  your  Cssargrcat, 
On  «hoin  the  world,  on  whom    iny  fortunes  wait. 
Tod;  y  ttie  cods.wbate'ev  you  wish,  atlord, 
And  tale  attends  on  the  deciding  sword 
Bv  voiir  lirm  aid  alone  your  leader  stands, 
Ami  trusts  his  all  to  you,  long.faitbfnl  hands. 
This  day  shall  make  our  promis'd  nlories  good, 
The  hopes  of  Rubicn's  distin-.uish'd  Hood. 
For  this  blest  morn  we  trusted  long  to   ate, 
Dele.r'd  our  fame,  and  bad  the  triumph  wait. 
This  day,  my  uallaat  1. lends,  this  happy  .lay. 
Shall  the  long  labonis  of  your  arms  repay; 
Shad  gVeyun  back  lo  cveiy  j.jy  ol  bte. 
To  the  lov'd  oft'spring  and  the  tender  wite; 
Shall  find  mv  velsran  out  a  safe  rcli.at 
And  lo.lgc  his  age  within  a  peaeelul  scat. 
Tl  e  Ion.  dispute  of  guilt  shall  now  he  clea   d, 
And  eoiicpiest  shall  the  jusler  c:,nse  ''^y';^''; 
■   Have  you,  for  me,  with  swor.l  and  hie  lanl  waste 
Your  countiy's  blce.ling  bo^om,  as  you  past . 
Let  the  sa.in'  swords  as  b.il.lly  strike  to.lay, 
And  the  last  wounds  shall  wipe  the  lirst  aw.i>. 
■Whatever  fa.-tiou's  partial  notions  aic, 
No  hand  is  wholly  ii.u".  cut  m  war. 
Yonrs  is  the  cause  to  whicli  my  vo«s  are  .,oii,     , 
1  se.k  to  make  you  free,  and  masters  of  mank.n.l 
1  have  no  hopes,  no  wishes  ol  my  own. 
But  well  could  bide  me  in  a  private  gown: 
At  my  expense  of  fame,  esall  your  powers, 
Let  me  be  nutbing.so  the  world  be  yours. 


N  .r  think  tlic  task  too  bloody  shall  be  found. 
With  easy  glory  shall  our  arms  be  crown'd; 
Yon  host  conie'leun'.l  m  aeaihiuic  lules, 
A  ban.l  of  disputants  from  G.ei'ian  schools. 
To  these,  luxurious  eastern  iiowds  a.e  join'd. 
Of  many  a  tongue,  and  many  a  difleienl  kind: 
rh,  ir  own  first  shouts  shall  ilH '  aeh  soul  with  fear^. 
And  their  own  trumpets  shock  their  tender  ears. 
Uuiustly  this,  a  civil  war,  we  e.ill, 
Wiiere  ninie  but  foes  of  Rome,  barbarians,  fall. 
On  then,  iny  friendsl  and  end  it  at  a  blow; 
Lay  these  soft,  lazy,  worthless  nations  low. 
Show    Vompey,   that   subdn'd   tbciu,    with    what 

ease 
Vour  valour  g?i"s  such  victories  as  theses 
Show  him,  if  justice  still  the  palm  c.uifers, 
One  triumph  was  too  much  foi  all  bis  wars. 
From  distant  Tigris  shall  Armenians  come, 
To  iu.lge  hetween  the  citizens  of  Rome? 
Will  fierce  barbarian  aliens  waste  their  blood. 
To  make  the  cause  of  Latian  Pompcy  goo..; 
Kelieve  me,  no.     To  them  we  're  all  the  same, 
They  hate  alike  the  whole  Ansoniau  name; 
I5ut  most  those  hau'^blv  masters  whom  they  know. 
Who  t  .ugbt  their  servile  vau<iuisb'd  necks  to  bow, 
Meanwhile,  as  r.nind  my  joyful  eyes  are  roll'd, 
None  but  mv  try'd  companions  1  behold; 
For  y.  ais  in"  Gaul  we  made  our  ba.d  abode. 
Ami"  many  a  inarch  in  partnership  have  trod. 
Is  there  a  soldier  to  vour  chief  uiiknow.i? 
A  sword,  to  whom  I  trust  not,  like  iny  ownJ 
Could  1  not  mark  each  javelin  ill  the  sky, 
And  say  Iroin  wboin  the  fatal  weapons  flyi 
K'eu  now  1  view  auspicious  furies  rise. 
And  rag.;  redoubled  Hashes  in  your  eyes. 
With  ioy  those  omens  of  success  1  read. 
And  see  the  certain  victory  decreed; 
I  see  the  purple  deluge  Hoat  the  plain, 
llu.'e  pll.(S  of  carnage,  nations  of  the  slam: 
Deid  ehicls,  » .tb  mangled  monarebs,  I  survey. 
And  the  pale  senate  crowns  the  glorious  day. 
Put,  oh!   forgive  my  tedious  lavish  tongue, 
Your  eager  virtue  1  withhold  too  long; 
My  soul  exults  with  hopes  too  fierce  to  bear, 
I  te,'l  good  fortune  and  the  gods  draw  near. 
All  we'^can  ask,  with  full  consent  they  yie  d. 
And  nothing  bars  us  but  this  narrow  field. 
The  battle  o'er,  what  boon  can  1  deny  > 
The  treasures  of  the  world  before  yon  lie. 
Oh  Thessalv  !  what  stars,  what  powers  d.v.ne, 
To  thy  distniguish'd  land  this  great  event  assign? 
lietweeii  extremes,  to  day  our  tortune  lies. 
The  vilest  puuish.i..nt,  and  noblest  prize. 
Consider  well  the  captive's  lost  estate. 
Chains,  racks,  and  crosses,  for  the  vanquish  d  wait, 
,Mv  limbs  are  each  allotted  to  its  place. 
And  mv  pale  head  the  rostrum's  h.'igbt  shall  grac«l 
But  that 's  a  thought  unworthy  Ca>sar's  care. 
More  for  my  friemis  than  for  inysell  I  Uar. 
On  my  -jooii  swor.l  securely  1  rely. 
And,  if  1  compier  not,  am  sure  to  .I.e. 
But   oh  !  lor  vou  mv  anxious  soul  foresees, 
Pompev  shall"  copy  Sylla's  ..urst  decrees  ; 
Th.'  Martian  li.ld  shall  bh.sb  w.tli  gore  again. 
Ami  massacres  ome  mor.'  Ib.^iea.'eful  Septa  stain^ 
Hear,  O    ye  gods,    who   m    K.nne's  ^'"SS^^ 

Who  leave  your  Heaven,  to  make  our  Earth  your 
Hear,  and  let  biin  the  happy  victor  live, 
Who  shi*ll  with  mercy  use  the  power  you  g«e. 
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Whose  rape  for  slaujitter  with  the  war  shall  cease. 

And  spare  his  vanquishM  enemies  in  peace. 

Nor  is  Dyrrhacliiuiii*:>  fata!  tiekl  forgot, 

Nov  what  was  then  our  brave  companions  lot; 

Wiicn,  by  a*Uantagt*  of  the  strailer  ^louml, 

Successful  Pompey  compass'd  us  arournl; 

When  quite  disarin'd  your  useirss  valour  stood, 

Till  his  fell  sword  was  satiated  with  blood. 

But  gentler  hands,  but  nobler  ht-birts  you  bear, 

And,  oh!  remember  *t  is  your  hadtr's  prayer, 

"Whatever  Roman  flies  before  you,  spare. 

But,  while  oppos'd  and  menai.im.''  they  stand. 

Let  no  re<artl  withhold  the  I  fled  hand  : 

Let  friendship,  kindred,  all  remorse,  give  place, 

And  manglinu:  wounds  deform  t'se  reverend  face : 

S^ill  let  resistance  be  repaid  w  ith  blood, 

And  hostile  force  by  hostile  force  subduVl  j 

Stratigcr,  or  friend,  whatever  be  the  name, 

Your  merit  still,  to  Ca?sar,  is  the  same. 

Fill  then  the  trenches,  break  the  ramparts  round. 

And  let  our  works  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 

So  shall  no  obstacles  our  march  delay, 

Nor  stop  one  moment  our  victorious  way. 

Nor  spare  your  camp  ;  this  night  we  mean  to  lie 

In  that  from  whence  the  vanquisli'd  foe  shall  lly." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  sudden  at  the  word, 
They  seize  the  lance,  and  dixiw  the  shininjj  sword: 
At  once  the  turfy  fences  all  lie  waste. 
And  through  the  breach  the  crowding  legions  haste; 
Regardless  all  of  order  and  array 
Tht-y  stand,  and  trust  to  fate  alone  the  da)-. 
Eaeh  had  propns'd  an  empin:  to  be  won. 
Had  each  oncu  known  a  Fompt-y  for  his  son  ; 
Had  Cesar's  soul  infonn'd  eaeh  private  breast, 
A  fiercer  fury  could  not  be  expressed. 

With  sad  presages,  Pompey,  now,  beheld 
His  foes  advancing  o'er  the  neighbouring  field  : 
He  saw  the  gods  had  tix'd  the  day  of  fate, 
And  felt  his  heart  hang  heavy  with  new  weight. 
Dire  is  the  omen  when  the  valiant  far,       [cheer. 
Whieh  yet  he  strove  to  hide,  with  wcll-dissembled 
High  on  his  warrior  steed,  the  chief  o'er-ran 
'J'he  v.ide  array,  and  thus  at  length  began: 

**  The  time  to  ease  your  groaning  countiy's  pain. 
Which  long  your  eager  valour  sought  in  vain; 
The  great  d;  ciding  hour  at  length  is  come, 
To  end  the  strivings  of  distracted  Rome: 
For  this  one  last  elTort  exert  your  power. 
Strike  home  to  day,  and  all  your  toils  are  o'er. 
If  the  dear  pledges  of  connubial  love,  [move. 

Your   houshuld-gods,  and  Rome,  your  souls  can 
Hither  by  fate  they  seem  togetiier  brought. 
And  for  that    prize,  to  day,  the    battle  shall  be 

fought. 
Let  none  the  favouring  gods*  assistance  fear; 
They  always  make  the  juster  cause  their  care. 
The  flying  dart  to  Cxsar  shall  they  guide, 
And  point  the  sword  at  his  devoted  side : 
Otn-  injur'd  laws  shall  be  on  him  made  good. 
And  liberty  e^tabli^hM  in  his  blood. 
Could  Heaven,  in  violence  of  wrath,  ordain 
The  world  to  groan  beneath  a  tyrant's  reign, 
!t  had  not  sparM  your  Pompey's  head  so  long, 
Nor  lengthenM  out  my  age  to  see  the  wrong. 
All  we  can  wish  for,  t<>  secure  success, 
With  lame  advantage  here  our  anns  possess : 
S*  e,  in  the  ranks  of  every  common  band. 
Where  Rome's  illustrious  names  for  soldiers  stand. 
Could  the  great  dead  re-visit  life  again, 
l^or  us,  once  more,  the  Dccii  would  be  slain; 


The  Curii,  and  Camilli,  might  we  boast, 
Proul  to  be  niingh  d  in  this  noblest  host. 
If  men,  if  multitudes,  can  make  us  strong, 
Reho'd  what  tribes  unnumber'd  march  along  ! 
Where'er  the  zodiac  turns  its  radiant  round. 
Wherever  earth,  or  people,  can  be  found  ; 
To  us  tlie  nations  issue  forth  in  swavms. 
And  in  Rome's  cau?<e  all  human  nature  arms. 
Wliat  then  remains,  but  that  our  wings  enclose. 
Within  their  ample  folds,  our  shrinking  foes? 
Tliou^and-;,  and  thou -ands,  useless  may  we  sparej 
Von  handful  will  not  half  employ  our  war. 
Think,  fr<nn  the  summit  of  the  Roman  wall. 
Von  hear  our  loud  la-.nenting  matrons  call ;     [sue. 
Think  with  what  tears,  what  lifted   hands,  they 
And  place  their  last,  their  only  hopes  in  you. 
Imagine  kneeling  age  before  you  spread, 
Eaeh  hoary  reverend  majestic  head; 
Imagine,  Rome  herself  your  aid  miplor'd, 
To  save  her  from  a  proud  imperious  lord. 
Think  how  the  present  age,  how  that  to  come. 
What  multitudes  from  you  expeet  tlieir  doom: 
On  your  success  dependant  alt  rely; 
These  to  be  born  in  freedom,  those  to  die. 
Think  (if  there  be  a  thought  can  move  you  more, 
A  pledge  more  dear  than  those  I  nara'd  before) 
Think  you  behold  (were  such  a  posture  meet) 
F/en  me,  your  Pompey,  prostrate  at  your  feet. 
Myself,  my  wife,  my  sons,  a  suppliant  band. 
From  you  our  lives  an<l  liberties  demand; 


O 


r  conquer  yon,  or 


1,  to  exile  born. 


My  last  dishonourable  yeni's  shall  mourn. 
Your  long  reproach,  and  my  proud  father*s  scorn, 
Fritu»  bonds,  from  inTamy,  your  general  save, 
Nor  let  his  hoary  h&ad  descend  to  earth  a  slave.'* 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  faithful  legions  round. 
With  indignation  caught  the  mournful  sound; 
Fal.sely,  they  think,  his  fears  those  dangers  view. 
But  vow  to  die,  ere  C;csar  prows  them  tnie. 
What  diifering  thoughts  the  various  hosts  incite. 
And  urge  their  deadly  ardour  for  the  fight ! 
Those  bold  ambition  kindles  into  rage, 
And  these  theil*  fears  for  liberty  engage. 
How  shall  this  day  the  peopled  Earth  deface. 
Prevent  mankind,  and  rub  the  growing  race! 
Though  oil  the  years  to  come  should  roil  in  peactf. 
And  future  ages  bring  their  whole  increase; 
Though  NaUire  all  her  genial  powers  emiiloj-. 
All  shall  not  yl<.'ld  what  these  curst  hands  destroy. 
Sijon  shaii  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name. 
To  imbelieving  ears,  be  told  by  fame; 
Low  shall  th?  mighty  Latian  to^vers  be  laid. 
And  ruins  crown  our  Alban  mountain's  head; 
While  yearly  magistrates,  in  turns  comnell'd 
To  lodge  by  night  upon  th'  uncover'd  field, 
Shall  at  old  doting  Noma's  laws  repine,      [assisrn. 
Who  could  to  such  bleak  wilds  his   Latine  rites 
E'en  now  behold!   wlicie  waste  Ilesperia  lies, 
Wijcre  empty  cities  shock  our  mournful  eyes; 
Untoucb'd  by  time,  our  infamy  they  stand. 
Tie  marks  of  civil  discord's  murderous  hand. 
How  is  the  stock  of  human-kind  brought  low! 
Walls  want  inhabitants,  and  hands  the  plough. 
Our  fathers'  fertile  fields  by  slaves  are  tdi'd, 
And  Rome  «  ith  dregs  of  foreign  lands  is  fill'd: 
Such  we;e  the  heaps,  the  million'^  of  the  slain, 
■\s  't  were  the  purpose  of  Emathia's  plain. 
That  none  for  future  mischiefs  should  remain. 
Well  may  our  annals  less  misfurtunes  yield, 
Mark  Allia's  flood,  and  Canna's  fatal  field; 
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But  let  Pharsalia's  day  be  still  forgot, 
"^e.  las'd  at  once  from  evi  ry  Kouiaii  thou^lit. 
*T  was  there,  that  Furtmie,  in  her  j)ride,  dist-layVl 
The  greatness  her  own  nii^lity  hamls  had  made; 
F-»rth  in  array  the  p;A\frs  ut  Hume  she  drew, 
And  set  her  subject  nations  all  to  vieu'; 
As  if  she  meant  to  show  the  haughty  queen, 
K'en  by  her  ruins,  what  her  height  had  been. 
Oh  countless  loss!  that  well  migiit  Iia\e  supply'd 
The  desolation  of  all  deaths  beside. 
Though  famine  with  blue  pestilence  conspire, 
And  dreadful  earthquakes  with  destroying  fire; 
Pharsalia's  bhjod  the  gaping  wounds  had  join'd, 
And  built  again  the  ruins  of  mankind. 
Ihimoital  gods!  with  what  resistless  force, 
Our  orrowinp:  empire  ran  its  rapW  course! 
StiJl  eveiy  year  with  new  success  was  ciown'd. 
And  conquering  chiefs  enlarge  the  Latian  hnund; 
Till  Kome  stood  mistress  of  the  world  cunfess'd, 
From  the  gray  orient,  to  the  ruddy  west; 
From  pole  to  pole,  ber  wide  dominions  run, 
Wliere'er  the  stars,  or  brighter  Phcebus  shone; 
As  Heaven  and  Eaith  were  made  for  her  alone. 
But  now,  beiiold,  how  Fortune  tears  away 
The  gift  of  ages  in  one  fatal  day! 
One  day  shakes  off  the  vanquisli'd  Indians'  chain, 
And  turns  the  wan^'ering  Daiae  loose  again: 
No  longer  shall  the  victor  consul  now 
Trace  our  Sarmatian  cities  with  the  plough: 
Exulting  Parthia  shall  her  slaughters  boast, 
Nor  feci  the  Tcngeance  due  to  Crassus'  ghost. 
While  libeity,  long  wearied  by  our  crimes, 
Forsakes  us  for  some  better  barbarous  climes; 
Beyond  the  Rhine  and  Tanais  she  tiies, 
To  snowy  mountains,  and  to  frozen  skies; 
While  Rome,  who  lung  pursu'd  that  chiefest  good, 
O'er  fields  of  slaughter,  and  througli  seas  of  blood. 
In  slavery,  her  abject  state  shall  mourn, 
Nor  dare  to  hope  the  goddess  will  return. 
Why  were  we  ever  free?  Oh  \Jihy  has  Heaven 
A  short-Iiv'd  transituiy  blessing  given? 
Of  thee,  first  Brutus,  justly  we  complain! 
Why  didst    thou    break  thy    groaning  country's 

chain, 
And  end  the  proud  lascivious  tyrant's  reign? 
Why  did  thy  jiatriot  hand  on  Rome  bestow 
Laws,  and  her  consuU'  righteous  rule  to  know? 
In  servitude  more  happy  had  we  been, 
Since  Romulus  first  wall'd  his  refuge  in, 
E'en  since  the  twice  six  vultures  bad  him  build. 
To  this  curst  period  of  Phavsalia^s  field. 
Medes  and  Arabians  of  the  slavish  east 
J>eneath  eternal  bondage  may  be  blest; 
While,  of  a  differing  mold  and  nature,  we, 
From  sire  to  son  accustom'd  to  he  free. 
Feel  indignation  rising  in  our  blnod, 
And  blush   to  wear  the  chains  that  make  them 

proud. 
Can  there  be  gods,  who  rule  yon  azure  sky  ? 
Can  they  behold  Emathia  from  on  high, 
And  yet  forbear  to  hid  their  lightnings  fly? 
Is  it  the  business  of  a  thundering  Jove, 
To  rive  the  rocks,  and  blast  the  guiltless  grove? 
While  Cassius  holds  the  balance  in  his  stead. 
And  wreaks  due  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head. 
The  Sun  ran  back  from  Atreus'  monstrous  feast, 
And  his  fair  beams  in  murky  clouds  snppiess'd; 
Why  shines  he  now?  why  lends  his  gtddcn  light 
To  these   worse  parricides,  this  more  accursed 

K)|fht? 


But  chance  guides  all ;  the  gods  their  task  forcgO^ 
And  Providence  no  longer  reigns  below. 
Yet  are  they  iust,  and  some  revenge  afford 
While   their  own    Heavens   are  humbled  by  th« 

sword, 
And  the  proud  victors,  like  themselves,  ador'd: 
With  rays  adornM,  with  thunders  arm'd  they  stand. 
And  incense,  prayeis,  and  sac ri lire  demand; 
While  trembling,  slavish,  superstitious  Rome, 
Swears  by  a  mortal    wretch,   that  moulders  in  a 

tomb. 
Now  '  ither  ho«t  the  middle  plain  had  passM, 
Auil    fiont   to    front  in   threatening   ranks   wers 

plac'd ; 
Then  e-- eiy  well-known  feature  stood  to  view, 
HVothers  their  brothers,  sons  their  fathers  kne\r. 
Then  first  they  feel  the  cur-Jc  of  civil  hate,. 
Mark  where  their  mischiet's  ate  assign'd  by  fate. 
And  see  from  whom  themselves  destruction  wait. 
Stupid  a  while,  and  at  a  gaze,  they  stood. 
While  creeping  h^rrour  froze  ti  e  lazy  biood: 
Some  small  remains  of  piety  withstand, 
And  stop  the  javelin  in  the  lifted  band; 
Remorse  for  one  short  moment  stepp'd  between. 
And  motionless,  as  statues,  ail  were  seen. 
And  oh!   what  savage  fuiy  couhi  engage, 
Wiiile  lingering  Ca;<ar  yet  suspends  his  rage? 
For  him,  ye  govis!  for  Crastinus,  whose  spear 
With  impious  eagC.Tiess  began  the  war. 
Some  more  than  common  punishment  prepare; 
Iteyond  the  grave  hmi;  lasting  plagues  ordain, 
Surviving  sense  and  never  ceasing  pain. 
St;aiglit,  at  the  fatal   signal,  all  around 
A  thousand  fifts,  a  tlnmsand  clarions,  sound; 
Ileyond  where  clouds,  or  glancing  lightnings  fly. 
The  piercing  clangois  strike  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  joining  battles  shunt,  and  the  loud  peal 
Bounds   from  the   hill,  and  thunders   down  th« 

vale; 
Old  Pelion's  caves  the  doubling  roar  return, 
And  Oeta's  rocks  and  groaning  Pindus  mourn) 
From  pole  to  pole  the  tumult  spreads  afar; 
And  the  world  trembles  at  the  distant  war. 

Now  flit  the  thrilling  darts  through  liquid  air. 
And  various  vows  from  various  masters  bear: 
Some  seek  the  noblest  Ruman  heart  to  wound. 
And  some  to  err  upon  tlie  guiltless  ground; 
While  chance  decrees  the  blood  that  shall  be  spil^ 
And  blindly  scatters  iimocence  and  guilt. 
But  random  shafts  too  scanty  death  afford, 
A  civil  war  is  business  for  the  sword: 
Where  face  to  face  the  paricides  may  meet. 
Know  whom  they  kill,  and  make  the  crime  conx* 
plete. 
Firm  in  the  front,  with  joining  bucklers  closM, 
Stood  the  Pompcian  infantry  dispos'd; 
So  crowded  was  the  space,  it  scarce  affords 
Thcpnwer  to  toss  their  pihs,  or  wield  their  swords, 
Forvvaid,  thus  thick  embattled  though  they  stand. 
With  headlong  wrath  rush  furious  Ciesars  band; 
In  vain  the  lifted  shield  their  rage  retards, 
Or  plaited  mail  devoted  bosoms  guards ; 
Through  shields,  through  mail,  the  wounding  we»F 

pons  go. 
And  to  the  heart  drive  home  each  deadly  blow; 
Oh  rage  ill  match'd  !   oh  much  unequal  war, 
Which  those  wage  proudly,  and  these  tamely  beav! 
These,  by  cold,  stupid  piety  disarin'd; 
Those,  by   hot    blood,    and   imoking    slaughter 
warm*d, 
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Kor  iri  suspense  uncertain  fortune  hun«:, 
i3iit  yields,  o'erma-Jtoi'd  by  a  power  too  strong, 
And  borne  by  fate's  impetuous  stream  along. 
From    Pompcy's    ample  wings,   nt   Icngtb  the 
horse 
Wide  o^er  the  plain  extendinT  takt'  tlu^r  course; 
Wheelins;  around  the  !iostile  line  th*  y  wind. 
While  lightly  ann'd  the  shot  su<'occd  behind. 
In  various  ways  the  vartous  b:»nd.s  tmsragt:, 
And  hurl  upon  the  foe  the  missile  rage: 
Tlier*^  liery  darts  and  rocky  fragments  fly, 
And  healinir  bullets  whistle  through  the  sky: 
Of  feather'd  shafts,  a  cloud  thick  shading:  goes, 
Fi'om  Arab.  Mede,  and  Itura'nn  bows: 
i^ut  driven  by  random  aim  tbey  seldom  wound; 
At-  first  tbey  hide  the   Heaven,  then   strow   the 

ground; 
\Vbile  Roman  hands  unerring;  mischief  send, 
And  certain  deaths  on  every  pile  attend. 
But  Ca'sar,  timely  careful  to  support 
His  waverinj^  front  against  the  first  effort. 
Had  plae'd  bis  l>iKlies  of  reserve  behind. 
And  the  strong  rear  with  chosen  cohorts  lin'd. 
There,  as  the  careless  foe  the  li.;ht  pursue, 
A  sudden  band  and  stable  forth  he  dre^v; 
When  soon,  <jh  shame!  the  loose  barbarians  yield, 
Scattering  their  broken  squadrons  o'er  the  fiekl, 
And  show,  too  late,  that  slaves  attempt  in  vain 
The  sacred  cause  of  freedom  to  maintain. 
The  fit-iy  steeds,  impatient  of  a  wound, 
Hurl  their  neglected  riders  to  the  ground; 
Or  on  their  friends  with  rage  ungovern'd  turn, 
And  trampling  o'er  the  lielpless  foot  are  borne. 
Hence  foul  confusion  and  dismay  succeed. 
The  victors  murder,  and  the  vaiiquish'd  bleed: 
Their  weary  hands  the  tir'd  destroyers  ply, 
Scarce  can  tliese  kill,  so  fast  as  those  can  die. 
Oh,  that  Kmathia'b  ruthless  guilty  plain 
Had  been  contended  with  this  only  stain; 
With  th'se  rude  bones  had  struwn  her  verdure  o'er, 
And  dy'd  her  springs  with  none  but  Asian  gore! 
But  if  so  keen  her  thirst  for  Roman  blood, 
Let  none  but  Romans  make  the  slaughter  good; 
Let  not  a  Mede  nor  Cappadocian  fall, 
Ko  bold  Iberian,  or  rebellious  Gaul: 
Let  these  alone  survive  for  times  to  come. 
And  be  the  future  citizens  of  Rome. 
But  fear  on  all  alike  ln*r  powers  employed, 
Did  Caesar's  business,  and  like  fate  destroy'd. 
Prevailing  still  the  victors  held  their  course. 
Till  Pompey's  main  reserve  oppos'd  their  force; 
There,  in  his  strength,  the  chief  unshaken  stood, 
RepellM  the  foe,  and  made  the  combat  good; 
There  in  suspense  th'  uncertain  battle  hung. 
And  Cfesar's  favouring  goddess  doubted  long; 
There  no  proud  monarehs  led  their  vassals  on, 
Nor  eastern  hands  in  gorgeous  piuple  shone; 
There  the  last  force  of  laws  and  freedom  lay, 
AtkI  Roman  patriots  struggled  for  the  day. 
"What  patricides  the  guilty  scene  atTords! 
Siies,  sons,  and  brothers,  rush  on  mutual  swords! 
There  every  sacred  hond  of  nature  bleeds; 
There   met  the    war's   worst    ra^e,  and  Caesar's 
blackest  deeds. 
But,  oh !   my  Mu<e,  the  mournful  theme  for- 
And  stay  thy  lamentable  numbers  here;         [bear, 
Let  not  my  verse  to  future  times  <v>nvey 
What  Rome  committed  on  this  dreatlfnl  tiay; 
In  shades  and  silence  hide  her  crimes  from  fame, 
And  spare  thy  miserable  country's  shame. 


But  Ciesar^s  rage  shall  with  oblivion  strive, 
And  fur  eternal  infamy  survive. 
From  rank  to  rank,  unweai*y'd,  still  he  flies. 
And  with  new  fires  their  fainting  wrath  supplies. 
His  greedy  eyes  each  sign  of  guilt  explore, 
And  mark  whose  sword  is  deepest  dy'd  in  gore; 
Observe  where  pity  and  remorse  prevail,        [pale. 
What  arm  strikes  faintly,  and  what  cheek  turn* 
Or,  while  he  rides  the  slaughter'd  heaps  around. 
And  views  some  foe  expiring  on  the  ground, 
His  cruel  hands  the  gushing  blood  restrain, 
And  strive  to  keep  the  parting  soul  in  pain: 
As  when  Beilona  drives  the  world  to  war. 
Or  Mars  comes  thundering  in  his  Thracian  car; 
Rage  horrible  darts  from  his  Gorgon  shield. 
And  gloomy  terrour  broods  upon  the  field; 
Hate,  fell  and  fierce,  the  dreadful  gods  impart. 
And  urge  the  vengeful  warrior's  heaving  heart- 
The  many  sh.out,  arms  dash,  the  wounded  orv, 
And  one  promiscuous  peal  groans  upwards  to  the 
Nor  furious  Caesar,  on  Emathia's  plains,        [sky. 
Le^s  terribly  the  mortal  strife  sustains: 
Each  hand  unarm'd  he  fills  with  means  of  death. 
And  cooling  wrath  rekindles  at  his  breath: 
Now  with  his  voice,  his  gesture  now,  he  strives. 
Now  with  his  lance  the  lagging  soldier  drives: 
The  weak  he  strengthens,  and  confirms  thestron"- 
And  hurries  war's  impetuous  stream  along. 
"Strike  home,"  he  cries,  "and  let  your  swords  erase 
Each  well-known  feature  of  the  kindred  face  : 
Nor  waste  your  fury  on  the  vub4ar  bauil; 
See!  where  the  hoary  doting  senate  stand- 
There  laws  and  right  at  once  you  may  confound. 
And  liberty  shall  bleed  at  every  wound." 

The  eursM  des^troyer  spoke;  and,  at  the  word. 
The  purple  nobles  sunk  b<-neath  tlie  sword: 
The  dying  patriots  groan  upon  the  ground. 
Illustrious  names,  for  love  of  laws  renown'd. 
The  great  Metclli  and  Torquati  bleed. 
Chiefs  worthy,   if  the  state  had  so  decreed. 
And  Pompey  were  not  there,  mankind  to  lead. 

Say  thou!  thy  sinking  country's  only  prop. 
Glory  of  Rome,  and  liberty's  last  hope; 
What  helm,  O  Brutus  !   could,  amidst  the  crowd 
Thy  sacred  undistinguisb'd  visage  shroud? 
Wliere  fought  thy  arm  that  day!  But,  ah!  forbear! 
Nor  rush  unwary  on  the  pointed  spear; 
Seek  not  to  hayten  on  untimely  fate. 
But  patient  for  thy  own  Emathia  wait: 
Nor  hunt  fierce  Caesar  on  this  bloody  plain, 
To  day  thy  steel  pursues  his  life  in  vain. 
Somewhat  is  wanting  to  the  tyrant  yet. 
To  make  the  measure  of  his  crimes  complete; 
As  yet  he  has  not  every  law  d  fy'J, 
Nor  reach'd  the  utmost  heights  of  daring  pride. 
Kre  long  thou  shall  behold  him  Rome's  proud  lord, 
.And  ripen'd  by  ambition  for  thy  sword;       [maud. 
Then,  thy  griev'd   country  vengeance  shall  de- 
And  ask  the  victim  at  tity  righteous  hand. 

Ami)ng  huge  heajjs  of  the  patricians  slain, 
And  Latian  chiefs,  who  strow'd  that  purple  plain, 
Rcccirding  story  has  distingui-^h'd  well, 
How  brave,  unfortunate  Domitius  fell. 
In  every  lo^s  of  Ponipey  still  he  shar'J, 
And  dy'd  in  liherry,  tlie  best  reward; 
Thou2;h  vanquivh'd  oft  by  Ca:sar,  ne'er  enslnv'd, 
K'en  to  the  last,  the  tyrant's  power  be  bravM: 
jVIark'd  o'-  r   witli    many    a   glorious   streaming 

wound, 
In  pleasure  sunk  the  warrior  to  the  ground; 
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No  lon:;er  fori;'<l  on  vilest  terms  tu  live, 
I'or  clianeo  to  doom,  and  CcEsar  tu  toi;;ivf. 
Him,  as  he  passM  insulting  o'er  tlic  field, 
RoU'd  in  his  lilood,  the  victor  proud  beheld: 
"  And  ean,"  he  eiy'd,  "  the  fierce  Domitius  fall, 
Forsake  his  Poinpry,  aud  expecting  Uaul? 
Must  the  war  lose  that  still  successful  sword, 
And  my  neglected  province  want  a  lord:" 
He  spoke;  when  lifting  slow  his  closing  eyes, 
Fearless  the  ilying  Koman  thus  replies: 
"  Since  wickedness  stands  unrewarded  yet. 
Nor  CiEsar'sarms  thi-irwish'd  success  have  met; 
Free  and  rejoicing  to  the  shades  I  go. 
And  leave  my  chief  still  equal  to  his  foe; 
And  if  my  hopes  divine  thy  doom  aright. 
Yet  shall  thou  bow  thy  vanquish'd  head  ere  night. 
Dire  punishments  the  righteous  gods  decree. 
For  ininr'd  Rome,  f  >r  Ponipey,  and  for  me  ; 
In  Hell's  dark  realms  thy  tortures  1  shall  know, 
And  hear  thy  ghost  lamenting  loud  below." 

He  said;  and  soon  the  leaden  sleep  prevail'd. 
And  everlasting  night  his  eyelids  seai'd. 

But,  oh!  what  grief  the  ruin  can  deplore! 
What  verse  can  run  the  various  sianghtor  o'er! 
For  lesser  woes  our  sorrows  may  «e  keep; 
No  tears  suffice,  a  dying  world  to  weep. 
In  dift'ering  groups  ten  thousand  deaths  arise, 
And  horrours  manifold  tlie  soul  surprise. 
Here  the  whole  man  is  open'd  at  a  wuunil. 
And  gushing  bowels  pour  upon  the  ground; 
Anotiier  through  the  gaping  jaws  is  gor'd, 
And  in  his  utmost  throat  receives  the  sworJ: 
At  once,  a  single  blow  a  tliird  extends; 
The  fourtli  a  living  trunk  dismember'd  stands. 
Some  in  their  breasts  erect  the  javelin  bear, 
Some  cling  to  earth  wiih  the  transfixing  spear. 
Here,  like  a  fountain,  springs  a  purpli'  flood, 
Spouts  on  the  foe,  and  stains  his  arms  with  blood. 
There  horrid  brethren  on  their  brethren  prey  ; 
One  starts,  and  h\irls  a  well-known  liead  away. 
While  some  detested  son,  with  impious  ire. 
Lops  by  the  shoulders  close  his  hoary  sire  : 
K'en  his  rude  fellows  damn  the  cursed  deed. 
And  bastard-born  the  murderer  aread. 

No  private  house  its  loss  lauientd  then. 
But  count  the  slain  by  nations,  not  by  men. 
Here  Grecian  streams  and  Asiati;'  run, 
And  Roman  torrents  drive  the  d.iuge  on. 
More  than  the  world  at  once  was  given  away, 
And  late  posterity  was  lost  that  day: 
A  race  of  future  slaves  receiv'd  their  doom, 
Aud  children  yet  unborn  were  iivercome. 
How  shall  our  miserable  sons  complain. 
Thai  tiiey  are  born  beneath  a  tyrant's  reign? 
"  Did  our  base  hands,"  with  justice  shall  they  say, 
"  The  sacred  cause  of  liberty  betray  ? 
Why  have  our  fathers  given  us  a  pri  y? 
Their  age,  to  ours,  the  curse  of  bondage  leaves; 
Themselves  were  cowards,  and  begot  us  slavis." 

'Tisjust;  and  Fortune,  that  imposM  a  lord. 
One  struggle  for  their  freedo.n  uiight  afi'ord; 
Might   lea've  their  hands  t.icir  proper  cause  to 

fight. 
And  let  them  keep,  or  lose  themselves,  thiir  right. 

But  Ponipey,  now,  the  f  itc  of  Rome  desery'd, 
And  saw  the  ('hanging  gods  forsake  her  side. 
Hard  to  believe,  tjiongh  f r  mr  a  rising  ground 
He  viewM  the  universal  ruin  round, 
In  crimson  streams  he  saw  destruction  run, 
And  in  the  lull  of  thousands  felt  Uis  own. 


Nor  wsh'd  he,  like  most  wretches  in  dispa:r. 
The  world  one  common  misery  might  share  : 
Hut  with  a  generous,  great,  exalted  mind. 
Besought  the  gods  tu  pity  poor  mankind. 
To  let  him  die,  and  leave  the  rest  behind: 
This  hope  came  smiling  to  his  anxious  breast. 
For  this  his  earnest  vows  were  thus  address'd: 
"  Siiare  man,  ye  gods!  oh  let  the  nations  live  ! 
Let  me  be  wretched,  but  let  Rome  survive. 
Or  if  this  head  suftiees  not  alone. 
My  wife,  my  sons,  your  anger  shall  atone: 
If  blood  the  yet  unsatcd  war  demand. 
Behold  my  pledges  left  in  Fortune's  hand! 
Ye  cruel  jjowers,  who  urge  me  with  your  hate. 
At  length  behold  me  crusb'd  beneath  the  weight: 
Gi\e  then  y'our  long-pursuing  vengeance  o'er. 
And  spare  the  world,  since  I  can  lose  no  more." 

So  saying,  the  tumultuous  field  he  cross'd, 
And  warn'd  from  battle  his  despairing  host, 
(iiadly  the  pains  of  death  he  had  explor'd. 
And  laU'n  undaunted  on  his  pointed  sword; 
Had  he  not  fear'd  th'  example  might  succeed. 
And  faithful  nations  by  his  side  would  bleed. 
Or  did  his  swelling  soul  disdain  to  die. 
While  his  insulting  father  stood  so  nigh? 
Fly  where  he  will,  the  gods  shall  still  )iursue, 
.N'or  his  pale  head  shall  'scape  the  ^ietor^s  view. 
Or  e  se,  perhaps,  and  fate  the  thought  approv'dj 
For  her  dear  sake  he  fled,  whom  best  he  lov'd: 
^lalicious  Fortune  to  his  wish  agreed, 
;Vnd  gave  him  in  C^n'uelia's  sight  to  bleed. 
Borne  by  his  winged  steed  at  length  away. 
He  quits  the  pur])le  plain  and  yields  the  day. 
Fearless  of  danger,  still  secure  and  great. 
His  daring  soul  supports  his  lost  estate;      [tears^ 
Nor  groans    bis  breast,  nor  swell  his  eyes  wjth 
But  still  the  same  majestic  form  he  wears. 
An  awful  grief  sat  decent  in  l^is  face. 
Such  as  became  his  loss,  and  Rome's  disgrace; 
His  mind,  unbroken,  keeps  her  constant  frame, 
In  greatness  and  mislbrtune  still  the  same; 
While  Fortune,  who  his  triumphs  once  beheld, 
Unchanging  sees  him  leave  Pharsalia's  field. 
\ow  disentangled  from  unwieldy  power, 
O  Ponipey  I  run  thy  former  honours  o'er: 
At  leisure  now  review  the  glorious  scene. 
And  call  to  mind  how  mighty  thou  hast  been. 
From  anxious  toils  of  empire  turn  thy  care. 
And  from  thy  thoughts  exclude  the  murderous 
Let  the  just  gods  bear  witness  on  thy  side,    [war; 
Tiiy  cause  no  more  shall  by  the  sword  be  try'd. 
Whether  sad  Afric  shall  her  loss  bemoan. 
Or  JMunda's  plains  beneath  their  burthen  groan, 
The  guilty  bloodshed  shall  be  all  their  own. 
No  more  the  much-lov'd  Pompey's  name   shall 

charm 
The  peaceful  world,  with  one  consent,  to  arm; 
Nor  for  thy  sake,  nor  aw'd  by  thy  command. 
But  for  themseh  es,  the  fighting  senate  stanti: 
'Fhe  war  but  one  distinction  shall  afi'ord. 
And  liberty,  or  Cicsar.  he  the  word. 

Nor,  oh !  do  thou  thy  vanquish'd  lot  deplore, 
But  fly  with  pleasure  from  those  seas  of  gore : 
Look  back  upon  the  horrour,  guiltless  tbou, 
Ami  pity  Ca-sar,  for  w  Iiose  sake  they  flow. 
With  what  a  heart,  whiitlrimnph  shall  he  come, 
A  \ictor,  vt'A  with  Roninn  blood,  to  Rome? 
Thouirh  misery  thy  banishment  attends, 
I'hough    thou    lihalt   die,    by   thy  faUe   Plmrian 
friends: 
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Yet  tnist  securely  to  the  choice  of  Heaven. 
j\ml  know  thy  lo>s  w:is  for  a  hhssiirj;  <^l\'n: 
Though  flight  may  seem  tlir  warrior's  shame  and 
Tu  roiKiuer,  iu  a  eau>f  like  lhi«.  \^  w-ir-e.   [oursej 
And,  oh!  let  every  mark  of  grief  hi-  sj-arM, 
May  no  tear  fall,  no  gro.in,  no  sigh  he  h'ard; 
Still  let  mankiiid  their  PumpeyN  fat.-  a<iore. 
And  reverence  thy  fall,  e'en  as  tiiy  iK-iirht  uf  power. 
Mi'anwhile  survey  Ih'  attending  wi)rld  around. 
Cities  by  thee  possC'.s'd,  and  m^marchs  crovvn'd: 
f)ii  Afric,  «.r  on  Asia,  east  thy  eye, 
And  mark  the  land  where  rhou  shall  choose  to  die. 

Larissa  lirst  the  <M>nstaut  chief  beheld. 
Still  great,  rhuugh  Hying  from  the  fatal  (leld: 
"With  loud  ai-elaiin  her  crow(|s  his  eoniini'  greet, 
And  sighing,  pour  their  jjre.-ents  at  his  feet. 
She  crowns  her  altars,  and  pnielainis  a  feast; 
Would  put  on  joy  to  cheer  her  noble  guest; 
T.ut  woeps,  and  begs  to  share  his  wi>es  at  least. 
So  was  he  lov'd  e'en  in  bis  lost  estate. 
Such  faith,  such  friendship,  on  bis  ruins  wait; 
With  ease  Pharsalia's  loss  might  he  suinily'd, 
M'liile  eager  nations  ba-^ten  to  his  side  ; 
A^  if  misfortune  meant  to  bless  him  more, 
Than  all  his  long  prosperity  before.  [aid; 

"  In  vain,"   he  cries,  "  you  bring  the  vauquish'd 
Henceforth  to  Caesar  be  your  homa'^e  paid, 
CVsar,  who  triumphs  o'er  yon  licaps  of  deaJ." 
With  that,  his  courser  (U'ging  on  to  iVi^bt, 
He  vani.sh'd  iVom  the  monrnfnl  city's  si^ht. 
Witii  cries,  and  loud  laments,  they  lill  the  air. 
And  curse  the  cruel  gods,  in  fn-rceuess  of  despair. 

Now  iu  huge  lakes  Hesperian  crimson  stond, 
And  Cipsar's  self  grew  satiated  with  l)lood. 
Tlie  great  i)atriciaus  fall'n,  his  pity  spar'd 
The  worthless,  unresistiu-',  vulgar  heid. 
Then,  whih-  his  glowing  fortune  yet  was  warm, 
Aud  scattering  terrour  spread  tlie  wild  alarm. 
Straight  to  the  hostile  camp  bis  way  he  bent. 
Careful  to  seize  the  hasty  flyer's  tent. 
The  leisure  of  a  night,  aud  thinking  to  prevent. 
Nor  reck'd  be  much  the  weary  soldiers  toil, 
But  led  lliem  prone,  aud  greedy  to  the  spoil, 
«'  liehold,"  he  cries,  **  our  victory  complete. 
The  gloriiius  recompense  attends  yon  yet: 
Moeh  have  vou  done  to  day,  for  Caesar's  saka; 
>Tis  mine  to  show  the  prey,  'tis  yours  to  take. 
»Tis  youi-s,  whate'er  the  vanrpiisli'd  foe  has  left; 
'Tis  what  your  valour  gain'd,  aud  uut  luy  gift. 
Treasures  itnmeuse  you  wealthy  tents  infold, 
The  gem^  of  A^ta,  aud  Hesperian  iiold  ; 
For  you  the  uiK-e-great  Pompey's  store  attends, 
With  regal  spoils  of  his  barbarian  friends: 
Haste  then,  prevent  the  foe,  aud  seize  that  good, 
For  which  you  paid  so  well  with  Roman  blood." 

He  said;  and  with  the  rage  of  rapine  stung, 
The  multitude  tumultuous  rush  along. 
On  swords,   and  spears,   on  sires  and  sons  they 

t  read , 
And  all  remorseless  spurn  the  gory  dead. 
AVhat  trench  can  intercept,  what  fort  withstand 
The  brutal  soldier's  rude  rapacious  hand; 
Wh>*n  eager  to  his  crinu-'s  rewunl  he  flies. 
And,  bath'd  in  bluud,  demand--  tlic  horrid  prize? 
There,  wealth  collei-ted  from  the  world  around 
The  destiuM  recompense  of  war  they  found. 
But,  oh!  not  iTolden  Arimaspus' store, 
Nor  all  the  Tagus  or  rich  Iher  pour. 
Can  fill  the  greedy  victors  griping  hands: 
Kome,  and  the  Capitol,  their  pride  demands; 


All  other  spoils  they  scorn,  as  worthless  prey, 
And  count  their  wicked  labour-;  robb'd  of  pay. 
Here  in  patrician  leiits,  pU'heians  rest. 
And  rigal  conclies  are  by  rulUans  pressM ; 
'I'here  impious  parricides  the  bed  invade,       [laid. 
And  sleep  whertMate  their  shumhter'd  sires  were 
Mi'anwhiie  the  battle  stands  in  dreams  reuew'd, 
An<!  Stygian  horrours  o'er  their  r,hnubers  brood. 
Asionislimenl  and  dread  their  souls  Infest, 
And  guilt  siN  painful  on  ea'b  heavin.;  breast. 
Arms,  blood,  aud  death,  work  in  the  labouring 
brain,  [again. 

They  sigh,  they  start,  they  strive,  and  fight  it  o'er 
Ascending  ileuds  infect  the  air  around,    [ground: 
Aud  Hell  breaches  baleful  through  the  groaning 
H'lice  dire  atlVight  distracts  the  warriors'  souls, 
Vengeaiu'C  divine  their  daring  hearts  controls. 
Snakes  hiss,  anil  li\id  llame  tormeutiug  rolls. 
Eatdi,  as  his  iiands  in  guilt  have  been  imbrn'd. 
By  s-imejiale  spectre  llies  all  night  pursuVl. 
In  \arious  forms  tlie  ghosts  unnumber'd  groan, 
The  brother,  friend,  the  father,  and  the  son: 
To  evciy  wretcti  his  proper  phantom  fell, 
While  Caesar  sleeps  the  genei-al  care  of  Hell. 
Such  were  Ids  pan.rs  as  maci  O.vstes  felt, 
Kre  yet  the  Seythian  altar  purgM  his  guilt, 
Sneh  horrours  Pentheus,  such  Agave  knew; 
He  when  his  rage  first  came,  and  she  when  hers 

withdr-'W, 
Present  and  future  swords  his  bjsom  b  -ars. 
And  f*u-ls  the  1>|m\v  tiiat  Urutns  no^v  ib-fers. 
Ven^reance,  in  all  her  pomp  of  pain,  attends  ; 
To  wheels  she  binds  him,  aud  with  vultures  rends, 
With  racks  of  conscience,  and  with  wiiips  of  fiends, 
Uut  s.Kjn  the  visionaiy  horrours  pass. 
And  his  lirst  rage  with  day  resumes  its  place: 
A'j,ain  his  eyes  rejoice  to  view  the  slain, 
Aud  run  unweary'd  o'er  the  dreadful  jilain. 
Me  bids  his  train  prepare  his  impitnis  bitard, 
And  feasts  amidst  the  heaps  of  death  abhorr'd. 
There  each  pale  face  at  leisure  he  may  know, 
And  still  behold  the  purple  current  flow. 
He  views  the  woeful  wide  horizon  round, 
Then  joys  that  earth  is  no  where  to  be  found. 
And  owns,  those  gods  he  serveSjhis  utmost  wish  have 
StiU  greedy  ti  possess  the  eurs'd  delight,  [crown'd; 
To  glut  his  soul,  and  gratify  his  sight, 
The  last  funereal  honours  he  denies, 
And  pois  ins  with  the  stench  Emathia's  skies. 
Not  thus  the  sworn  inveterate  foe  of  Rome, 
R"fus'd  the  vauquish'd  consul's  bones  a  tomb: 
His  piety  the  coimtry  round  beheld, 
And  bri'^ht  with  fires  shone  Canme's  fatal  field. 
Rut  Caesar's  rage  from  liereor  motives  rose; 
These  were  his  countrymen,  his  worst  of  foes. 
But.  oh  !  relent,  forget  thy  hatred  past, 
And  give  the  wandering  sbath-s  to  rest  at  last. 
Nor  seek  we  simple  honours  for  the  dead. 
At  once  let  nations  on  the  pile  be  laid: 
To  feed  the  flame,  let  heapy  forests  rise. 
Par  he  it  seen  to  fret  the  ruddy  skies, 
Aud  grieve  despairing  Pompey  where  he  flies. 

Know  too,  proud  conrjueror,  thy  wrath  in  vain 
.Strows  with  mibury'd  carcasses  the  plain. 
What  is  it  to  thy  maliee,  if  they  burn. 
Rot  in  the  (ieUl,  or  moulder  in  the  urn? 
The  forms  of  matter  all  dissolving  die. 
And  lost  in  nature's  blending  bosom  lie. 
Though  now  thv  cruelty  denies  a  grave. 
These  and  the  world  onu  common  lot  iball  Iiave; 
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One  last  appointed  flame,  by  fate's  dtcier,    [sea; 
t^hall  wasti-  yon  aznrc  hiavcns,  this  earth,  aod 
Shall  kiwad  the  ilfid  up  in  one  mingled  nia>s. 
Where  star-,  and  they  siiall  unJistiiiituish'd  pass. 
And  though  lliou  scorn  their  ielluH  ship,  yet  know, 
Hish  as  thy  own  fan  soar  these  souls  shall  go; 
Or  finil.  perhaps,  a  better  place  below. 
Death  is  beyond  thy  goddess  Fortune's  power, 
And  parent  Earth  receives  whate'er  she  bore. 
Is'or  will  we  mourn  those  Romans'  fate,  who  lie 
Beneath  the  glorious  covering  of  the  sky; 
"i'hat  starry  arch  for  ever  round  them  turns, 
A  nobler  shelter  far  than  tombs  or  urns. 

But  wherefore  parts  tiie  loathing  victor  hence? 
Does  slaughter  strike  too  strongly  on  thy  sense? 
Yet  stay,  yet  breathe  the  thick  infectious  stream, 
Yet  quaff  with  joy  the  blood-polluted  steam. 
But  see, they  fly!  the  daring  warriore  yield! 
And  the  dead  heaps  drive  Ca!sar  from  the  field ! 

Now  to  the  prey,  gaunt  wolves,  a  howling  train. 
Speed  hungry  from  the  fair  Bistonian  plain ; 
From  Pholoe  the  tawny  lion  comes, 
And  srowling  bears  forsake  th.ir  darksome  homes : 
AVith  these,  lean  dogs  in  herds  obscene  repair, 
And  every  kind  that  snuffs  the  tainted  air. 
For  food  the  cranes  their  wonted  Hight  delay, 
'I'hat  erst  to  warmer  Nile  had  wing'd  their  way: 
With  them  the  feather'd  race  convene  from  far. 
Who  gather  to  the  prey,  and  wait  on  war. 
Ne'er  were  such  flocks  of  vultures  seen  to  fly. 
And  hide  with  spreading  plumes  the  crowded  sky: 
Gorging  on  limbs  in  every  tree  they  sat, 
Amfdropp'd  raw  morsels  down  and  goi-y  fat: 
Oft  their  tir'd  talons,  loosening  as  they  fled, 
Rain'd  horrid  oflals  on  the  victor's  head. 
But  while  the  slain  supply'd  too  full  a  feast, 
Tlie  plenty  bred  satiety  at  last; 
The  ravenous  feeders  riot  at  their  ease, 
And  sinele  out  what  dainties  best  may  please. 
P;u't  borne  away,  tlie  rest  neglected  lie, 
For  noon-dav  suns,  and  parching  winds,  to  dry; 
Till  leusth  of  time  shall  wear  them  qui.te  away. 
And  mix  them  with  Emathia's  common  clay. 

Oh  fatal  Thessalv !  oh  land  ahliorr'd  I 
How  have  thy  fields  the  hate  of  Heav'n  incun-'d; 
I'hat  thus  tlie  g.jds  to  thee  destruction  doom. 
And  load  thee  With  the  curse  of  falling  Rome! 
Still  to  new  crimes,  new  horrours,  dost  thou  haste. 
When  yet  thy  fonner  mischiefs  scarce  were  past. 
AVhat  rolling  years,  what  ages,  can  repay 
The  multitudes  thy  wars  have  swept  away ! 
Tiiou-h   tombs  and  urns   their  numerous   store 

should  spread. 
And  long  antiquity  yield  all  her  dead; 
Thy  guilty  plains  more  slaughtei-'d  Romans  hold. 
Than  all  those  tombs,  and  all  those  urns,  infold. 
Hence  bloody  spots  shall  stain  thy  grassy  green, 
And  crimson  drops  on  Waded  corn  be  seiu: 
K  ich  ploughshare  some  dead  patriot  shall  molest. 
Disturb  his  bones,  and  rob  his  gliost  of  rest, 
oh!  had  the  guilt  of  war  been  all  thy  own, 
Were  civil  ra-e  eonfin'd  to  thee  alone; 
Ku  mariner  his  labouring  bark  should  moor. 
In  hopes  of  sal'itv,  on  thy  dreadful  shore; 
Ko  >wain  thv  speetre-haunt.  d  plain  should  know, 
■Nor  turn  thvhlool-stain'd  fallow  with  his  plough: 
No  shepherd  e'er  should  drive  his  flock  to  feeil,  . 
Wh-re  Romans  slain  enrich  the  verdant  mead: 
All  ilesolate  should  lie  thy  land  and  waste, 
A.,  ill  •01U--  sco.tb'd  or  frozen  region  pUc'd. 


But  the  great  gods  forbid  our  partial  hate 
On  The.-.saly's  distinguish'd  land  t  >  wait; 
New  blood,  and  other  slaughters,  taey  decree, 
.■\nd  others  shall  be  guilty  too,  like  thee. 
.Munda  and  Mtitina  shall  boast  their  slain, 
Pachynus'  waters  share  the  pu;'p!e  stain> 
And  .\etium  justify  Pharsalia's  plain. 


BOOK  VIII. 
THE  ARntMENT. 
From  Pharsalia  Pompey  flies,  first  to  Lariss^ 
;iinl  after  to  the  sea-shore;  where  he  embarks 
upon  a  small  vessel  for  Lesbos.  There,  after 
a  melancholy  meeting  with  Cornelia,  and  hi« 
refusal  of  the  Mityleniaus'  invitations,  he  em- 
barks with  his  wife  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  In 
the  way  thither  he  is  joined  by  his  son  .Sextus, 
and  several  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  fled 
likewise  from  the  late  battle,  and  among  th« 
rest  by  Deiotarus,  king  of  Gallo-Gra'cia.  To 
h;m  he  recommends  the  soliciting  of  supplies 
from  the  kmg  of  Parthia,  and  the  rest  of  his 
allies  in  Asia.  After  coasting  Cilicia  for  some 
time,  he  comes  at  length  to  a  little  town  called 
Syedra  or  SyedriE,  where  great  pait  of  the 
senate  meet  him.  With  these,  he  deliberate! 
upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the  conimon- 
u'ealth,  and  proposes  either  Mauritania,  /Egypt, 
or  Parthia,  as  the  proper  places  «  here  he  may 
hope  to  be  received,  and  from  whose  kings  he 
may  expect  assistance.  In  his  own  opinion  he 
inclines  to  the  Parthians;  but  this  Unitulus,  in 
a  long  orati  in,  oi)poscs  very  warmly;  and,  in 
consideration  of  young  Ptolemy's  personal  obli- 
gations to  Pompey,  jjrefers  JEgypt.  This  ad- 
vice is  generally  approved  and  followed,  and 
t'ompey  sets  sail  accordingly  for  -Egypt.  Upon 
his  arrival  on  that  coast,  the  king  calls  a 
council,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  Pothinus, 
a  villanous  minister,  it  is  resolved  to  take  his 
life;  and  the  execution  of  this  order  is  coin- 
micted  to  the  care  "of  Achillas,  formerly  the 
king's  governor,  and  then  general  of  the  army. 
He,  with  Septimius,  a  renegado  Roman  soldier, 
who  hail  formerly  served  under  Pomjicy,  u]ion 
some  frivolous  pretences,  persuades  him  to  quit 
his  ship,  and  come  into  their  boat;  where,  as 
they  make  towards  the  shore,  he  treacherously 
murders  him,  in  the  sight  n(  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  tlie  rest  of  his  fleet.  His  head  is  cut  off, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  head  is 
fixed  upon  a  spear,  and  carried  to  Ptolemy; 
who,  after  he  had  seen  it,  commands  it  to  he 
embalmed.  In  the  succeeding  nig-lit,  one  Cor- 
dus,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  Pompey,  find* 
the  trunk  floating  near  the  shore,  brings  it  to 
land  with  some  difiiculty;  anil,  with  a  few 
planks  that  remainedfrom  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
burns  it.  The  melancholy  dejcriptim  of  this, 
mean  funeral,  with  the  poet's  mvective  against 
tlie  gods,  and  fortune,  for  their  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  so  great  a  man,  concludes  this  book. 


Now  through  the  vale,  by  great  Alcides  made. 
And  the  sweet  maze  of  Teinpc's  pleasing  shade, 
Checrle-s,  the  flying  chief  renew'd  his  speed, 
.\nd  urg'd,  with  gory  spurs,  his  fainting  steed. 
Fall'n  from  the  former  greatness  of  his  mind, 
lie  tuini  whtre  doubtful  patlii  obscurely  \rind. 
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The  fellow*  of  liis  flisht  increase  his  dread, 

While  hard  behind  th  ■  tvamplins:  horsemen  tread: 

He  starts  :it  every  rustling  of  the  trees. 

And  feavs  the  «  hispersofcaeh  nmminring  breeze. 

He  feels  not  yet,  alas!  his  lost  estate; 

And,  thoush  he  flies,  believes  himself  still  great; 

Imajines  millions  for  his  life  a;e  bi.l, 

And  rates  his  own,  as  ho  would  C^esai's  head. 

AVhere'er  his  leare\p'ores  untrodden  ways. 

His  well-known  visaee  still  his  flight  betiays. 

Many  he  meets  unki'Ovvins:  of  his  chance, 

Whose  nath  rin;  foices  to  his  aid  advance. 

With  iraze  astonish'd,  these  tln-ir  chit-f  behold, 

And  scarce  believe  n  hat  by  himself  is  told. 

In  vain,  to  covert,  from  the  world  he  flies. 

Fortune  still  grieves  him  with  pursuing  eyes: 

Still  ageravate-,  still  urges  his  disgrace, 

And  galls  him  with  the  thoughts  of  what  he  was. 

His  vonthful  tri\imph  sadiv  n')W  returns, 

His  Pontic  airl  piratic  \vars  he  moums,      [bums. 

While  stung  wth  secret  shame  and  anxious  care  he 

Thus  age  to  sorrows  oft  the  great  betrays, 

M'hen  hips  of  empire  comes  with  length  of  days. 

Life  and  enjoyment  slid  one  end  shall  have, 

Jest  early  misery  prevent  the  grare. 

The  LOod,  that  lasts  not,  was  in  vain  bestowM, 

And  ease  nnce  past  becomes  the  present  load  : 

Then  let  the  wise.  In  Fortune's  kinilest  hour. 

Still  keep  one  safe  retreat  within  his  power; 

J.ct  death  be  near,  to  guard  him  from  sur)>rise, 

And  free  him,  when  the  fickle  goddess  flics. 

Xow  to  those  shores  the  hapless  Pompcy  came. 
Where  hoary  Peneus  rolls  his  ancient  stream: 
Red  with  Emathian  slauirhter  ran  his  flood, 
And  dy'd  the  o  can  deep  in  Roman  blood. 
There  a  poor  bark,  whose  keel  perhaps  might  glide 
Safe  down  some  river's  smooth  descenilmg  tide, 
Receiv'd  the  mighty  master  of  the  main. 
Whose  spreading  navies  hide  the  liquid  plain. 
In  this  he  braves  the  winds  and  stormy  sea. 
And  to  the  Lesbian  isle  directs  his  way. 
There  the  kind  partner  of  his  every  care. 
His  faithful,  lov'd  Cornelia,  languish'd  there: 
At  that  sad  distance  \wn\-  unhappy  far. 
Than  in  the  midst  of  danger,  death,  and  war. 
There  on  her  heart,  e'en  all  the  I've-long  day. 
Foreboding  thoui^ht  a  weary  burthen  lay: 
.''ad  visions  haunt  her  slumbers  with  alTright, 
And  Thessaly  returns  with  every  night. 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  inortiin?  paints  the  skies. 
Swift  to  the  shore  the  pensive  mourner  flies; 
There,  lonely  sitting  on  the  clift's  bleak  brow, 
Her  sight  she  fixes  on  the  seas  below; 
Attentive  marks  the  wide  horizon's  bound. 
And  kens  ea<'h  sail  that  rises  in  the  round: 
ThiL'k  beats  her  heart,  as  every  prow  draws  near. 
And  dreads  the  fortunes  of  her  lord  to  hear. 
At  length,  behold  !  the  fatal  bark  is  come! 
See!  the  sw  oln  canvass  labouring  with  her  doom. 
Preventimr  fame,  misfortune  lenils  him  wings. 
And  Pompey's  self  his  own  sad  story  bring--. 
Ivow  bid  thy  eyes,  thou  lost  C  jrnelia,  How, 
And  change  thy  fears  to  certain  sorrows,  now. 
Swift  glides  the  woeful  vessel  on  to  land; 
Forth  flies  the  headlong  matron  to  the  strand. 
There  soon  she  foimil  what  worst  the  gods  could  do. 
There  soon  her  dear  much-alter'd  lord  she  knew; 
Thougli  feaifid  all  and  fhastly  was  his  hue. 
Paide,  o'er  his  face,  his  honty  lock*  were  ^ixjwn, 
>nd  dust  n»»  cB-l  ujjou  his  Ituuian  j',*n. 
»OL.  lU 


She  saw,  and,  fainting,  sunk  in  sudden  n'ght; 
Grief  stopp'd  her  breath,'  and  shut  out  loathsomt 

light;. 
The  loosening  nenes  no  more  their  force  evert, 
And  motion  cebs'd  uithin  the  fretzing  heart; 
Death  kindlv  sft-m'd  her  wishes  to  obey. 
And,  stretch'd  upon  the  beach,  a  corse  she  lay. 

But  THjw  the  marinei's  the  vessel  moor, 
-And  Pomp-  y,  lairding,  views  the  lonely  shore. 
The  faithful  maids  their  loud  lameutings  ccas'd, 
.And  reverendly  their  ruder  grief  suppress'd 
Straight,    whiie    with    duteous    care   they  kneel 

around. 
And  raise  their  wretched  mistre-s  from  the  ground, 
Herloid  infolds  her  with  a  strict  embrace, 
And  joins  his  cheek  close  to  h.-r  lifeless  face: 
At  the  known  touch,  her  failing  sense  returns, 
.\nd  vital  warmth  in  kindliua  blushes  burns. 
.\t  length,  from  virtue  thus  he  seeks  relief. 
And  kindly  chides  her  violence  of  grief : 
"  Canst  thou  then  sink,  thou  daughter  of  the 
great. 
Sprung  from  the  noblest  euarclians  of  our  stat<?;   . 
Canst  thou  thus  yield  to  the  first  shock  of  fate? 
Whatever  deathless  monuments  of  praise 
Thy  sex  can  merit,  't  is  in  thee  to  raise. 
On  man  alone  life's  ruder  trials  wait. 
The  fields  of  battle,  and  the  cares  of  state; 
Wliile  the  witt's  virtue  then  is  only  try'd. 
When  faithless  F<»rtuiie  quits  her  husbands  side. 
Aim  thin  thy  soul,  the  glorious  task  to  prove. 
And  learn,  thy  miserable  lord  to  love. 
Behold  me  of  my  power  and  pomp  bereft. 
By  all  my  kings,  and  by  Rome's  fathers  left: 
Oh  make  that  loss  thy  gloiy;  and  be  thou 
The  only  follower  of  Pompcy  now. 
This  grief  becomes  thee  not,  while  I  suiA-ive; 
War  wounds  not  thee,  since  I  am  still  alive  : 
These  tears  a  dying  husband  should  d-pluri^j 
.'Vnd  only  fall  when  Pompey  is  no  more. 
'T  is  true,  my  former  greatness  all  is  lost; 
Who  weep  for  that,  no  love  for  me  can  boast, 
But  mourn  the  loss  of  whst  they  valued  most.'' 
Mov'd  at  her  lord's  reproof,  the  matron  rose; 
Yet,  still  complaining,  thu'vavow'd  her  woes  : 

"  .Ah!  wherefore  was  1  not  much  rather  ltd, 
A  fat.il  bride,  to  Cai'sar's  hated  bed  ? 
To  thee  unlucky,  and  a  curse,  I  came, 
Unblest  by  yellow  Hymen's  holy  flame: 
My  bleeding  Crassus,  and  his  sire,  stood  by. 
And  lell  Erymnis  shook  her  torch  on  high. 
.\ty  fate  on  thee  the  Parthian  vengeance  drawi, 
And  urges  Heaven  to  hate  the  juster  cau-^e. 
Ah!  my  once  grente't  lord!  ah!  cruel  hour! 
Is  thy  ^■ictol■ious  head  in  Fortune's  ]»ower? 
Since  miseries  my  baneful  love  ])ursue. 
Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ? 
But  see,  to  death  my  willing  neck  1  bow; 
Atuiie  the  angry  gods  by  one  kind  blow. 
Long  since,  for  thee,  my  life  I  would  have  given  ; 
Yet,  let  me,  yet  prevent  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Kill  lue,  and  scatti-r  me  uT>on  the  sea. 
So  shall  propitious  tides  thy  lieets  convey. 
Thy  kings  be  faithful,  and  the  world  obey. 
And  thou,  where'er  thy  sullen  phantom  dies. 
Oh!  Julia!  let  thy  rival's  blood  suttict; 
Let  me  the  rage  of  jealous  vengeance  be«r. 
But  him,  thy  lord,  thy  oncc-lov'd  Pompey  spar*." 

She  sai'l,  and  sunk  v;ithin  his  aim^  again; 
In  5tn.»m>  vf  sori'QW  Bielt  the  nv  uvnln!  truin; 
<« 
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E'en  his,  the  warrior's  eyes,  were  forcM  to  yield, 
That  saw,  without  a  U-cit,  Pharsalia's  field, 

Nuw  to  thu  strand  the  Mity't'iiians  pressM, 
And  huuibly  thus  hespokf  their  nnblc  guest: 

"  If  to  sm'creding  times,  our  isle  shall  boast 
The  pledgee  of  Ponipey  left  upon  her  coast, 
Difidain  nut,  if  thy  presence  now  we  claim, 
And  fain  would  consecrate  our  walls  to  fame. 
Make  thou  this  place  jn  future  story  great, 
Where  pious  Romans  may  direct  their  feet, 
To  view  with  adoration  thy  retreat. 
Thirf  may  we  plead,  in  favour  of  the  town; 
That,  wliile  mankind  the  prosperous  victor  own, 
Already,  Cfesar's  foes  avow*d,  are  we. 
Nor  add  new  guilt,  by  duty  paid  to  thee. 
Some  safety  too  our  ambient  seas  secure  : 
CiCA'ar  wants  ships,  and  we  defy  his  power. 
Here  may  Rome's  scatter'd  fathers  well  unite. 
And  arm  against  a  second  happier  fight. 
Our  Lesbian  youth  with  ready  courage  stands, 
"Toman  thy  navies,  or  recruit  th}'  bands. 
Tor  gold,  whate'er  to  sacred  use  is  lent. 
Take  it,  and  the  rapacious  foe  prevent. 
This  only  mark  of  friendship  we  entreat, 
Seek  not  to  shun  us  in  thy  low  estate; 
But  iet  wur  Lesbos,  in  thy  ruin,  prove. 
As  in  thy  greatness,  worthy  of  thy  love," 

Much  was  the  leader  mov'd,  and  joy'd  to  find 
Faith  had  not  quite  abandon'd  human  kind. 
*'  To  me,''  he  cry'd,  **  for  ever  were  yon  dear; 
Witness  the  pledge  committed  to  your  care: 
Here  in  security  I  plae'd  my  home. 
My  houshold-gods,  my  heart,  my  wife,  my  Rome. 
1  know  what  ransom  might  your  pardon  buy, 
'And  yet  I  trust  you,  yet  to  you  I  tly. 
But,  oh!  too  long  my  woes  you  sintrly  bear; 
I  leave  you,  not  for  lands  which  1  prefer, 
But  that  tiie  world  the  common  load  may  share, 
Lesbos!  for  ever  sacred  be  thy  name; 
May  late  jjosterity  thy  truth  proclaim  ! 
Whethertiiy  fair  example  spread  around. 
Or  whether,  singly,  faithful  thou  art  found: 
For't  is  resolv'd,  't  is  fix'd  within  my  mind. 
To  try  the  doubtful  world,  and  prove  mankind. 
Oh!  grant,  good  Heaven!  if  there  be  one  alone, 
One  gracious  power  so  lost  a  cause  to  own, 
Grant,  like  the  Lesbians,  1  my  friends  may  find; 
Such  who,  though  Cassar  threaten,  dare  be  kind: 
Who,  with  the  same  just  hospitable  heart, 
May  leave  me  free  to  enter,  or  depart." 

He  ceas'd;  and  to  the  ship  his  partner  bore. 
While  loud  complainings  fill  the  sounding  shore. 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  nation  with  her  passM, 
And  bartishment  had  laid  their  island  waste. 
Their  second  sorrows  they  to  Pompey  give. 
For  her,  as  for  their  citizen,  they  grieve. 
E'en  though  glad  victory  had  call'd  her  thence. 
And  her  lord's  bidding  been  the  just  pretence; 
The  Lesbian  matrons  had  in  tears  been  drown'd, 
And  brought  her  weeping  to  the  watery  hound, 
.So  was  she  lov'd,  so  winning  was  her  grace, 
Such  lowly  sweetness  dwelt  upon  her  face; 
In  such  humility  her  life  she  led, 
E'en  wiiile  her  lord    was   Rome's    commanding 

head. 
As  if  liis  fortune  were  already  fled. 

Half  hid  in  seas  descending  Phcebus  lay, 
And  upwards  half,  half  downwards  shot  the  day; 
When  wakeful  cares  revolve  in  Pompey's  soul, 
And  jnm  the  wide  world  o*er,  fi"om  pole  to  pole. 


Each  realm,  each  city,  in  bis  mind  are  wpigh'4 

Where  he  may  Hy,  from  whence  depen<l  on  aiA 

WearyVl  at  lengtii  betie^lh  the  load  of  woes, 

And  tho^e  sad  scenes  his  future  views  disclose. 

In  conversation  for  relief  he  sought, 

And  exercised  on  various  themes  his  thought. 

Now  sits  lie  by  the  careful  pilot's  side, 

Aud  asks  what  rules  their  watery  journey  gi»ide. 

What  lights  of  Heaven  his  art  attends  to  most. 

Bound  by  the  Libyan  or  the  Syrian  coast. 

To  him,  intent  upon  the  rolling  skies, 
The  Heaven-instructed  shipmau  thus  replies: 
*'  Of  all  yon  multitude  of  golden  stars, 
Wliicli  the  wide  rounding  sphere  incessant  bear^ 
The  cautious  mariner  relies  on  none. 
Cut  keeps  him  to  the  constant  pole  alone. 
When  o'er  the  yard  the  lesser  Bear  aspires, 
And  from  the  topmast  gleam  its  paly  fires. 
Then  Bosphorus  near-neighbouring  we  explore. 
And  hear  loud  billows  beat  the  Scythiaji  shore  : 
But  when  Calisto's  shining  son  descends, 
And  the  low  Cynosure  tow'rds  ocean  bends, 
Ff.r  Syria  straight  we  know  the  vessel  bears, 
Where  first  Canopo's  southern  sign  appears. 
If  still  upon  the  left  thuse  stars  thou  keep. 
And,  parsing  Pharos,  plough  the  foamy  deep, 
Then  right  a-head  thy  luckless  bark  shall  reach 
The  Libyan  shoals,  and  Syrts'  unfaithful  beach. 
But  say,  for  lo  !  on  thee  attends  my  hand,  [land  ? 
What  course  dost  thou  assign  ?   what  seas,  what 
Speak,  aud  the  helm  shall  turn  at  thy  command." 

To  him  the  chief,  by  doubts  uncertain  fost; 
"  Oh,  fiy  the  Latian  and  Thessalian  coast: 
Those  only  lands  avoid.     Fur  all  beside, 
Yield  to  the  driving  winds,  ami  rolling  tide; 
Let  Fortime,  where  she  please,  a  port  provide. 
Till  Lesbos  did  my  dearest  pledge  restore, 
That  thought  determin'd  me  to  seek  that  shore: 
All  ports,  all  regions,  but  those  fatal  two, 
Are  equal  to  unhappy  Pompey  now."        [veerM, 

Scarce  had   he  spoke,  when  straight  the  master 
And  right  for  Chios,  and  for  Asia  steer'd. 
The  working  waves  the  course  inverted  feel. 
And  dash  and  foam  beneath  the  winding  keel. 
With  art  like  this,  on  rapid  chariots  borne, 
Aiound  the  column  skilful  racers  turn  : 
The  nether  wheels  bear  nicely  on  the  goal, 
The  farther,  wide  in  distant  circles  roll. 

Now  day's  brightbeams  the  various  earthdlsclose. 
And  o'er  the  fading  stars  the  Sun  arose; 
When  Pompey  gathering  to  his  side  beheld 
The  scatter'd  relics  of  Pharsalia's  field. 
First  from  the  Lesbian  isle  his  son  drew  near. 
And  soon  a  troop  of  faithful  chiefs  appear. 
Nor  purple  princes,  yet,  disdain  to  wait 
On  vanquish'd  Fompey's  lumibler  low  estate. 
Proud  monarchs,  who  in  eastern  kingdoms  reign. 
Mix  in  the  great  illustrious  exile's  train. 
From  these,  apart,  Dciotarus  he  draws, 
The  long-apprn\ 'd  companion  of  his  cause: 
"  Thou  best,"  he  cries,  "  of  all  my  royal  friends! 
Since  with  our  loss  Rome's  power  and  empire  ends^ 
What  j'et  remains,  but  that  we  call  from  far 
The  eastern  nations  to  support  the  war; 
Euphrates  has  not  own'd  proud  C;psar's  side. 
And  Tigris  rolls  a  yet  unconquer'd  tide. 
Let  it  not  grieve  thee,  then,  to  seek  for  aid 
From  the  wild  Scythian,  and  remotest  Mede. 
To  Parthia's  nionarcli  my  distress  declare, 
Aud  at  hi^  throne  speak  tUw  fuy  limublv  pi'ay^f* 
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'  ff  feith  in  ancient  leagues  is  to  be  found, 

L«a^ies  by  uur  altars  amJ  your  ma.si  bound. 

Now  string  the  Gutic  and  Anneriian  bow. 

And  in  full  t|iiivers  fV  atlier'd  shafts  bestow. 

If  when  o'er  Caspian  hills  my  troops  I  led, 

'Gainst  Allans,  in  eternal  warfare  bred, 

I  sousht  not  once  to  make  your  Paithians  yield. 

But  left  them  free  to  ranj.^e  the  Persian  field. 

Beyond  th'  Assyrian  boiuids  my  eagles  flew. 

And  conqucr'd  realms  that  Cyrus  never  knew  j 

K'en  to  the  utmost  east  1  uri;'d  my  way, 

And  ere  the  Persian,  saw  the  rising  day; 

'^'et  while  beneath  my  yoke  the  nations  bend, 

I  sought  the  Parthian  only  as  my  friend. 

Yet  morej  when  Carrie  blush'd  with  Crassus'  blood. 

And  Latium  her  severest  vengeance  vow'd  ; 

AV'hen  war  with  Parthia  was  ti»e  common  cry, 

Who  Rtopp'd  the  fury  of  thai  rage,  butl? 

If  this  be  true,  through  Zeugma  take  your  way, 

Nor  let  Euphrates'  stream  the  march  delay; 

I[i  gratitude  to  my  assistance  come; 

Fight  Pompey's  cause,  and  conquer  willing  Rome.'" 

He  said;  the  monarch  cheerfully  obey'd, 
And  straigiit  aside  his  royal  robes  he  laid; 
Then  bid  his  slaves  their  humbler  vestments  bring: 
And  in  that  ser\"ile  veil  conceals  the  king. 
Thus  majesty  gives  its  proud  trappings  o'er. 
And  humbly  seeks  for  safety  from  the  poor: 
Tlie  poor,  who  no  disguises  need,  nor  wear; 
Unblest  with  greatufV-ss,  aud  unvex'd  with  fear. 
Hii  prinrely  friend  now  safe  couvey'd  to  land. 
The  chief  o'erpa'^s'd  the  fam'd  Ephesian  strand, 
Iraria's  rocks,  with  Colophon's  smooth  deep. 
And  foamy  cliffs  wliich  rugged  Samos  keep. 
From  Coan  shores  soft  breathes  the  western  wind, 
And  Rhodes  and  Gnidos  soon  are  left  behind. 
Then  crossing  o*er  Telmessos'  ample  bay, 
Riglit  to  Pamphilia's  coast  he  cuts  his  way. 
Suspicious  of  the  land,  he  keeps  the  main, 
Till  poorPhaselis,  first, receiveshiswanderingtrain. 
There,  free  from  fears,  with  ease  he  may  command 
Her  citizens,  scarce  equal  to  his  band. 
Nor  lingering  there,  his  swelling  sails  are  spread. 
Till  he  discerns  proud  Taums'  rising  head: 
A  mighty  mass  it  stands,  while  down  his  side 
Oesiending  Dipsas  rolls  his  headlong  tide. 
In  a  slight  bark  he  nms  securely  o'er 
The  pirates'  once-infested  dieadful  shore. 
Ah  !    when  he  set  the  watery  empire  free. 
And  swept  t!ie  fierce  Cilician  from  the  sea. 
Could  the  successful  warrior  have  forethought 
'T  was  for  his  future  safety,  then,  he  fought! 
At  length  the  gathering  fathers  of  the  state. 
In  full  asicrably  on  their  leader  wait: 
Within  Syedra's  walls  their  senate  meets. 
Whom,  sighincr,  thus  th'  illustrious  exile  greets. 

**  My  friends !  who,  with  me  fought,  who  with  me 
And  now  are  to  me  in  my  country's  stead;    [tied. 
Though  quite  defenceless  and  uuarm'd  we  stand, 
On  this  Cilician,  naked,  foreign  strand; 
Though  every  mark  of  Fortune's  wrath  we  bear. 
And  seem  to  seek  for  council  in  despair  ; 
Preserve  your  souls  undaimted,  free,  and  great. 
And  know  1  am  not  fall'n  entirely,  yet. 
Spite  of  the  ruins  of  Emathia's  plain, 
Yet  can  I  rear  my  drooping  head  again. 
From  Afric's  dust  abandon'd  Marius  rose. 
To  seize  the  fasces,  and  insult  his  foes. 
My  loss  is  lighter,  less  is  my  disgrace; 
Siiftll  I  despair  to  tuAch  wy  furoitr  plftce? 


Still  on  the  Grecian  seas  my  navies  ride, 
And  many  a  valiant  leader  owns  my  side. 
All  that  Pharsalia's  luckless  tield  could  do, 
Was  to  disperse  my  forces,  not  subdue. 
Still  safe  beneatli  my  former  fame  I  stand. 
Dear  to  the  world,  and  lov*d  in  every  land. 
*T  is  yours  to  counsel  and  determine,  whom 
We  shall  apply  to,  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
What  faithful  friend  may  best  assistance  bring; 
The  Libyan,  Parthian,  or  ^Egyptian  king. 
For  me,  what  course  my  thovights  incline  to  tak^ 
Ht  re  iVeely,  aud  at  large  I  meau  to  speak. 
What  most  dislike  me  in  the  Fnarian  prince. 
Are  his  raw  years,  and  yet  unpractis'd  sense: 
Virtue,  in  youth,  no  stable  footing  finds, 
And  constancy  is  built  on  manly  minds. 
Nor,  with  less  danger,  may  our  trust  explora 
The  faith  uncertain  of  the  crafty  Moor: 
From  Carthaginian  blood  he  draws  his  race. 
Still  mindful  of  the  vanquish'd  town's  disgrace^ 
From  thence  Numidian  mischiefs  he  derives^ 
And  Hannibal  in  his  false  heart  survives: 
With  pride  he  saw  submissive  Varus  bow. 
And  joys  to  hear  the  Roman  power  lies  low. 
To  warlike  Parthia  therefore  let  us  turn, 
Where  stars  unknown  in  distant  azure  bumj 
Where  Caspian  hills  to  part  the  world  arise, 
And  night  and  day  succeed  in  other  skies; 
Where  rich  Assyrian  plains  Euphrates  laves. 
And  seas  dtscolour'd  roll  their  naddy  waves. 
Ambition,  there,  delights  in  arms  to  reign, 
There  ru,>-hinic  squadrons  thunder  o'er  the  plain; 
There  young  and  old  the  bow  promiscuous  bend* 
And  fatal  shafts  with  aim  unerring  send. 
They  first  the  Macedonian  jihalanx  broke, 
And  hand  to  hand  repell'd  the  Grecian  stroke; 
They  drove  the  Mede  and  Bactrianfrom  the  field. 
And  taught  aspiring  Babylon  to  yield; 
Fearless  against  the  Roman  pile  they  stood. 
And  triumph'd  in  our  vanf^uish'd  Crassus'  bloody 
Nor  trust  they  to  the  points  of  piercing  darts, 
But  furnish  death  with  new  improving  arts. 
In  mortal  juices  dipt  their  arrows  fly, 
And  if  they  taste  the  blood,  the  wounded  die. 
Too   well    their  powers  aiid  favouring   goda  wff 

know. 
And  wish  our  fate  much  rather  would  allow 
Some  other  aid  against  the  common  foe. 
With  inauspicious  succour  shall  they  come, 
Nurs'd  in  the  hate  and  rivalship  of  Rome,     [arm. 
With  these  the  neighbouring  nations  round  shall- 
And  the  whole  east  rouze  at  the  dire  alarm. 
Sliould  tlie  barbarian  raco  their  aid  deny, 
V*  t  would  I  choose  in  that  strange  land  to  die  : 
There  let  ourshipwreck'd  poor  remains  be  thrown, 
Our  loss  forgotten,  and  our  names  unknown: 
Securely  there  ill-fortune  would  1  brave. 
Nor  meanly  sue  to  kings,  whose  crowns  I  gave; 
From  CtPsar  free,  enjoy  my  latest  hour, 
And  scorn  his  anger's  and  his  mercy's  pow'r. 
Still,  when  my  thoughts  my  fonncr  days  restore, 
Witii  joy,  melhinks,  I  run  those  regions  o*er; 
There,  much  the  hotter  i>arts  of  life  I  proved, 
RevevM  by  all,  applauded,  and  belov'd; 
Wide  o'er  Marotis  spread  my  happy  name. 
And  Tanais  raR  conscious  of  my  fame  ; 
My  vanquish'd  rncmiefl  my  conquests  mourn*d, 
And  coverM  still  with  laurels,  I  return'd. 
Approve  then,  Rome,  my  present  cares  for  thetj; 
Tiuue  li  tlic  gatjjj  wh^Wer  th'  event  sbaU  be. 
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\\'hat  greater  boon  canst  thou  from  Hcavm  <le- 

Than  in  tby  cau-^e  to  arm  the  Paitbinn's  hand  ? 
Barbarians  thus  shall  wa^e  thy  civil  war, 
And  those  that  liate  thee  in  thy  ruin  share. 
"When  C^Esar  ami  Phiaates  bntth\iuin. 
They  m«^t  reveniip,  or  Crassus'  uruii^,  or  mine." 
The  leader  ceas'd;  and  straight  a  uiurnuniiig 
sound 
Ban  through  the  disapproving  fathers  round. 
With  these,  in  high  pre-eminence,  tliere  sat 
Drstinguish'd  Lentulus.  the  cqusnj  late: 
None  with  more  generous  indignation  stung. 
Or  nobltr  grief,  beheld  his  country's  wrong. 
Sudden  he  rose,  rever'd,  and  thus  bi'gau, 
In  words  that  well  became    the  subject  and  the 
man  : 
"  Can  then  Pharsalia's  ruins  thus  control 
The  former  greatness  of  tliy  Roman  sotd  ? 
Must  the  whole  world,  our  laws  and  country,  yield 
To  one  unlucky  day,  one  ill-fought  field! 
Hast  thou  no  hopes  of  succour,  no  retreat, 
Jiut  mean  prostration  at  tlie  Parthian'^  feet? 
Art  thou  grown  weary  of  our  earth  and  sky, 
That  thus  thou  seek'st  a  fu2;itive  to  fly  ; 
New  stars  to  view,  new  rtgions  to  explore, 
To  Iparn  new  manners,  and  new  gnds  adore? 
Wilt  thou  brforp  Chaldean  altars  bend, 
Worship  tlieir  faes,  and  on  their  kings  depend? 
Why  didst  thou  draw  the  world  to  arms  around  ? 
Why  cheat  mankind  with  liberty's  sweet  sound? 
Why  on  Emathia*s  phiin  fierce  Ca-sar  brave, 
When  thou  can^t  yield  thyselfa  tyrant's  slave? 
Shall  Parthia,  who  with  terruur  shook  from  far, 
To  hear  thee  nam'd,  to  head  the  Roman  war, 
Who  saw  thee  lead  proud  monarchs  in  thy  chain, 
.Fiom  wild  Hyrcania  and  the  Indian  main; 
•Sliall  she,  that  very  Partliia,  see  thee  now, 
A  poor,  dejected,  humble  suppliant  bow  ? 
Then  haughtily  with  Rume  her  greatness  mate, 
And  siorn  thy  couiUry.  for  thy  groveling  fate? 
Thy  tongue,  in  eastern  languages  imtaught, 
Shall  want  the  words   tliat   should   explain  thy 

thought: 
Tears,  then,  unmanly,  must  thy  suit  declare  ; 
And  suppliant  hands,  uplifted,  speak  thy  prayer. 
Shall  Partliia  (shall  it  to  our  shame  be  known") 
Revenge    Rome's  wrongs,  ere   Rome   revenge  her 
fhw  war  no  interfering  kiuL"^  demands,  [own? 

Nor  shall  be  trusted  to  bnibarian  hands: 
i\mnng  ourselves  our  bnmls  we  will  deplore, 
Anil  Rome  siioU  scrxe  the  rebel  son  she  bore. 
Why  would'st  thou  bid  our  foes  tran^gicss  Ihtir 

bound. 
And  tearh  their  feet  to  tread  Hesperian  ground  ? 
A\'ith  ensi;ins,  torn  from  Ciassus-,  shall  they  come, 
And,  with  Lis  ravish'd  honours,  threaten  Rume; 
His  fate  tiio^e  blood-stain'd  eagles  shall  recall, 
And  hover  dreadful  o'er  their  native  wall. 
Canst  thou  believe  the  monarch,  who  withheld 
His  only  fiTces  from  Emathia's  field, 
Will  briiiiihis  succours  to  thy  waining  state. 
Add  brave  y  now  defy  the  vietor's  hate? 
No  eastern  courage  forms  a  tliought  so  greal. 
In  cold  laborious  dimes  the  wint'ry  iv<Tt\\ 
Brings  her  undaunted  hardy  warriors  forth, 
In  body  and  in  mind  untaught  to  yield, 
Stubborn  of  soul,  and  steady  in  the  field; 
While  Asia's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
I>isiulvc6  her  sous  in  iuduleucc  and  euke. 


Here  silken  robes  invest  unmrinly  limbs 
And  in  long  trains  the  flowing  purple  streamlb 
Where  no  rude  bills  Salmatia's  wilds  restrain. 
Or  rushing  Tigris  cuts  the  level  plain. 
Swifter  than  winds  a'ong  the  champaign  bornC| 
At  liberty  they  ily,  or  fi'4:ht,  or  turn. 
And,  distant  stitl,  the  vain  pursuer  scorn. 
Nor  with  like  ease  they  force  their  warlike  way. 
Where  rough  unequal  grounds  their  speed  delay« 
Whene'er  the  thicker  shades  of  night  arise, 
Unaim'd  the  shaft,  and  unavailing,  flies. 
Nor  are  they  form'd  u  itb  constancy  to  m-'et 
Those  toils  that  make  the  panting  soldier  sweats 
To  climb  the  heights,  to  stem  the  rapid  flood, 
To  make  the  dusty  noon-day  battle  gooil. 
Horrid  with  wounds,  and  crusted  o'er  in  blood. 
Nor  war's  machines  tliey  know,  nor  have  the  skil 
To  shake  the  rampire,  or  tlie  trench  to  fill: 
Each  fence  tiiat  can  their  winged  shafts  endure. 
Stands,  like  a  fort  impregnable,  secure. 
Light  are  their  skirmishes,  their  war  is  flight. 
And  still  to  w^heel  their  wavering  troops  delight* 
To  taint  their  coward  darts,  is  all  their  care. 
And  then  to  trust  them  to  the  flitting  air.    Tstore, 
Whene'er  their  bows  have  spent  their  feather' J. 
The  mighty  busine---s  of  the  war  is  oVr: 
No  manly  strokes  they  try,  nor  hand  to  hand 
With  cleaving  swords  in  sturdy  coii>l>at  stand. 
With  swords  the  valiant  still  their  fi>es  invade^ 
These  call  in  drugs  and  poison  to  their  aid. 
Are  these  the  powers  to  whom  thou  bidst  us  fly? 
Is  this  the  land  in  which  thy  bones  would  lie? 
Shall  these  barbarian  hands  for  thee  provide 
The  grave,  to  thy  unhappy  friend  deny'd? 
Hut  be  it  so!   that  death  shall  bring  thee  peace. 
That  here  thy  sorrows  and  thy  tods  shall  cease. 
Death  is  what  man  should  wish.     But,  oh!   what 
Shall  on  thy  wife,  thy  sad  survivor,  wait!        [fate 
For  her,  where  lust  with  lawless  empire  reigns. 
Somewhat  more  terrible  than  death  remains. 
Have  we  not  heard,  with  what  ahhorr'd  desires 
The  Parthian  Venus  feeds  her  guilty  fires? 
How  their  wild  monarch,  like  the  bestial  lace. 
Spreads  the  pollution  of  his  lewd  embrace? 
Unaw'd  by  reverence  of  connubial  rites. 
In  multitudes,  luxurious,  he  delights: 
When  gorg'd  with  feasting,  and  iuflam'd  with  \vin?. 
No  joys  can  sate  him,  and  no  laws  confine  ; 
Forbidding  nature,  then,  i  ommauds  in  vaiu. 
From  sisters  and  from  motlieis  to  abstain. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  with  a  trembling  ear, 
Th'  unwilling  crime  of  Oedipus  may  hear; 
While  Parthian  kings  like  deed. ,  with  jilory,owu. 
And  boast  incestuous  titles  to  the  throiie. 
If  crimes  like  these  they  can  securely  brave. 
What  laws,  what  power  shall  thy  Coru'lia  save? 
Think,  how  the  helpless  matron  may  be  led. 
The  thousandth  harlot  to  the  royal  bed. 
Though  when  the  tyrant  clasps  bis  noble  slave. 
And  hears  to  whom  her  pliglited  hand  she  gavt^ 
Her  beauties  oft  in  scorn  he  shall  prefer, 
And  choose  t*  insnlt  the  Roman  name  In  her. 
These  are  thepowerstow  homthou  wouldstsubmit^ 
And  Rome's  revenge  and  Crassus'  (piite  forget. 
Thy  cause,  preferrM  to  bis,  bicomcs  thy  shame. 
And  blots,  in  common,  thine  and  Cxsar's  namj. 
With  how  much  greater  ?lory  might  you  join, 
To  drive  the  Dafi,  or  fo  dee  the  Rhine! 
How  well  yitur  conquering  Ifgions  might  you  lead, 
'Gainst  the  fierce  Baetiian  aud  tlie  haujfhty  McUmI 
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t^GvcI  proud  Babylon'^  aspiring  domes. 
And  with  their  spoils  enrich  our  slaiighter'd  lead- 
ers' tombs  ? 
No  longer,  Fortune  !  let  our  friendship  last. 
Our  pea<-e,  iiUomenM,  with  the  barbarous  east; 
If  civil  strife  with  Caesar's  conquest  end, 
Tn  Asia  let  liis  prosperous  arms  extend; 
Eternal  wars  there  let  the  victor  wage. 
And  on  |)ruud  Partliia  pour  the  Roman  rage. 
There  I,  there  all,  his  victories  may  bless, 
And  Rome  herself  make  \o\vs  for  his  success. 
Whene'er  thou  pass  the  cold  Araxes  o'er. 
An  aged  shade  s  all  greet  thee  on  the  shore, 
Transfix'd  with  •irons,  mournful,  pale,  and  hoar. 
*  And  art  thou,'  shall  he  cry,  complaining,  'come 
In  peace  and  friendship,  to  these  foes  of  Home  ? 
Thou !  from  whose  hand  we  hop'd  revenge  in  vain, 
Pimr  naked  ghosts,  a  thin  unbur\''d  ti-ain, 
That  flit,  lanifiiting,  o'er  this  dreary  plain!' 
On  every  sde  new  objects  shall  disclose 
Spme  muurnful  monument  of  Roman  woes; 
On  every  wall  fresh  marks  thou  shalt  descry, 
Vhere  pale  Hesperian  heads  were  fix'd  on  high: 
Each  river,  as  he  rolls  his  purple  tide, 
Shall  own  his  waves  in  I.atian  slaughter  dy'd. 
If  sights  like  these  thou  cinst  with  patience  bear. 
What  are  the  horrours,  which  thy  soul  would  fear  ? 
K'cn  Ca-sar's  self  with  joy  may  be  beheld, 
Knthron'd  on  slaughter  in  Emathia's  field. 
Say  then,  vvc  i^rant,  tlij'  cautions  were  not  vain, 
Or  Punic  frauds  and  .luba's  faithless  reign; 
Abounding  Eaypt  shall  receive  thee  yet. 
And  yield,  uni|uestion'(l,  a  secure  retreat. 
By  nature  strengthen'd  with  a  dangerous  strand, 
Her  Syrts  and  untry'd  channels  guard  the  land. 
Kich  in  tlic  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil. 
She  plants  her  oidy  confidence  in  Nile. 
Her  nioi.arch,  br«l  beneath  thy  guardian  cares, 
His  crown,  the  largest  of  thy  bounty,  wears. 
Nor  let  unjust  suspicions  brand  bis  tiiith; 
Candour  and  innocence  still  dwell  with  youth. 
Trust  not  a  power  accustom'd  to  be  irreat. 
And  vers'd  in  wicked  policies  of  state. 
Obi  king^,  lt)ng  h.irden'd  in  the  regal  trade, 
By  interest  and  by  craft  alone  are  sway'd. 
And  violate  with  ease  the  leagues  they  made: 
W^bile  new  ones  still  make  conscience  of  the  trust, 
True  to  their  friends,  and  to  their  subjects  just  " 

He  spoke;  the  listening  fathers  all  were  mov'il. 
And  with  concmring  vott s  the  titought  approV'd. 
.So  pinch  e'en  dying  liberty  prevail'd. 
When  Pompry's  sufl'rage,  and  his  counsel  fail'd. 

And  now  Cilicia's  coast  the  fleet  forsake, 
And  o'er  the  watei-y  plain  for  Cyprus  make. 
Cyprus  to  love's  ambrosial  goddess  dear, 
For  ever  grateful  smoke  the  altars  there; 
Indulgent  still  she  hears  the  Paphian  vows. 
And  loves  the  favourite  seas  from  whence  she  rose. 
So  Fame  reports,  if  we  may  credit  Fame, 
When  her  fond  tales  the  birth  of  gods  proclaim, 
Unborn,  and  from  eternity  the  same. 
The  craggy  clifi's  of  Cyprus  quickly  past. 
The  chief  runs  southw  aid  o'ei  the  ocean  vast. 
Nor  views  he,  Ihn.ngh  the  uuirky  veil  of  n^ght, 
The  Casiaii  mountains'  far  distingui-h'd  hvight, 
The  high-hung  lantern,  or  the  beajny  light. 
Haply  at  length  the  labouring  canvass  bore 
Full  i,n  the  farthest  bounds  of  ^tgvpi's  shore. 
Where  near  Pelusium  parting  Nile  descends. 
And  in  her  utmost  ta.-tcru  chauutl  ends. 


'  r  was  now  the  time,  when  equal  Jove  on  higU 
Had  hung  the  golden  balance  of  the  sky  : 
But,  ah!  not  long  such  just  jiroportions  last, 
The  righteous  season  soon  was  chang'd  and  pass'd; 
And  spring's  encroachment,   on   the  shorteniuj 

shade. 
Was  fully  to  the  wintery  nights  repaid: 
When  to  the  chief  from  shore  they  made  report, 
Tiiat,  near  high  Casium,  lay  the  Pharian  couit. 
Tills  known,  he  thither  turns  his  ready  sail, 
The  light  yet  lasting  with  the  favouring  gale. 
'I'he  fleet  arriv'd,  the  news  flies  swiftly  round, 
.And  their  new  guests  the  troubled  c  jurt  coufonn  I. 
The  time  was  short;  howe'er  the  council  met, 
Vile  ministers,  a  monstrous  motley  set. 
Of  these,  the  chief  in  honour,  and  the  best. 
Was  old  -Vchoreus  the  Mcmphian  priest: 
In  Isis  and  Osiris  he  bcliev'd. 
And  reverend  tales,  from  sire  to  son  receiv'd; 
Could  mark  the  swell  of  Nile's  increasing  tide, 
.\nd  many  an  Apis  in  his  time  had  dy'd; 
Vet  was  his  age  with  gentlest  manners  fraught, 
Humbly  he  spoke,  and  modestly  he  taught. 
With  good  intent  the  pious  seer  arose, 
And  told  how  much  their  state  to  Pompey  owes: 
What  large  augends  their  monarch  ought  to  make, 
Both  for  his  own,  and  for  his  father's  sake. 
Hut  fate  had  plac'd  a  subtler  speaker  there, 
A  tongue  more  fitted  for  a  tyrant's  ear, 
Pothinus,  diep  in  arts  of  mischief  read. 
Who  thus,  with  false  persuasion,  blindly  led 
The  easy  king,  to  doom  his  guardian  dead: 

"  To  strictest  justice  many  ills  belong, 
And  honesty  is  often  in  the  wrong: 
Chiefly  when  stubborn  rules  her  zealots  push. 
To  favour  those  whom  Fortune  means  to  crush. 
But  thou,  ()  royal  Ptolemy,  be  ivise; 
Change  with  the  gods,  and  fly  whom  Fortune  flies. 
Not   Earth,  from  yon  high  Heavens  which  we  ad- 
Nol  from  the  watery  element  the  fire,  [mire. 

Are  sever'd  by  distinction  half  so  wide. 
As  interest  and  integrity  divide. 
The  mighty  power  of  kings  no  more  prevai's. 
When  justice  comes  with  her  deciiling  scale^. 
Freedom  for  all  lliinus,  and  a  lawless  sword. 
Alone  support  an  arbitral^,'  lord. 
He  that  is  cruel  must  be  b<->ld  in  ills. 
And  find  his  safety  from  the  blood  he  spills. 
For  piety  and  virtue's  star\ing  rules, 
To  mean  retirements  let  them  Ic-atl  their  f  io!s: 
There  may  tliev  still  insloriously  be  lood  ; 
None  can  be  safe  in  courts,  who  blush  at  blood. 
Nor  let  this  fugitive  despise  thy  years. 
Or  think  a  name,  like  his,  can  cause  thy  fears: 
Exert  thyself,  and  let  him  feel  thy  power, 
.And  know,  that  we  dare  drive  him  from  our  shore. 
But  if  thou  wish  to  lay  thy  greatness  down, 
To  some  moie  just  succession  yield  thy  crown; 
Thy  rival  sister  willingly  shall  r-  ign, 
.And  save  our  -Tgypt  from  a  foreign  chain. 
As  now,  at  first,  in  neutral  peace  we  lay. 
Nor  would  be  Pompey's  friends,  nor  Ca;sar's  prey. 
Vanquish'd  where'er  bis  forfune  has  been  try'd. 
And  dri\'n,  w  iih  seorn,  from  all  the  wulJ  beside. 
By  Ca-sar  chas'd,  and  left  by  his  allies. 
To  us  a  bafl[led  vagabond  he  fliis. 
The  po.  r  reuiaiuiiii;  senate  loath  his  sight. 
And  ruin'd  monarchs  cui-se  his  fatal  ftight: 
While  thousand  phantoms  from  th'  uubury'd  slain. 
Who  feid  the  vultures  of  Emutbia'S  plain, 
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Disastrous  Bt»U  pursue  him  in  the  rear, 

And  urge  his  soul  with  horrourand  despair. 
To  us  for  refuge  now  he  seeks  to  run, 
And  would  once  more  with  yEgypt  be  undone. 
Rouse  then,  O  Ptoleuiy,  repress  the  wrong; 
He  thinks  we  have  enjoy'd  our  peace  too  long : 
And  therefore  kindly  comes,  that  we  may  share 
The  crimes  of  slaughter,  and  the  woes  of  war. 
His  friendship  shown  to  thee  suspicions  draus. 
And  makes  us  seem  too  guilty  of  his  cause: 
Thy  crown  bestou'd,  the  victor  may  impute  j 
The  senate  gave  it,  but  at  Pompey's  suit, 
Nor,  Pompry  !   thou  thyself  ^hall  think  it  hard, 
If  from  thy  aid,  by  fate,  we  are  debarr*d. 
We  follow  where  the  gods,  constraining,  lead; 
We  strike  at  thine,  but  wish  't  were  Ca?sar's  liead. 
Our  weakness  this,  this  fate's  compulsion  call^ 
We  only  yield  to  him  who  ccmquers  all. 
Then  doubt  not  if  thy  blood  we  mean  to  spill; 
Power  awes  us;  if  we  can,  we  must,  and  will. 
M'hat  hopes  thj'  fond  mistaken  soul  betray'd. 
To  put  thy  trust  in  Egypt's  feeble  aid  ? 
Our  slothful  nation,  long  disus'd  to  toil, 
Witli  pain  suffice  to  till  their  slimy  soil; 
Our  idle  force  due  modesty  should  teach, 
Nor  dare  to  aim  beyond  its  humble  reach. 
Shall  we  resist  where  Rome  was  forced  to  yield, 
And  make  us  parties  to  Pharsalia's  field  ? 
We  mix'd  not  in  the  fatal  strife  before: 
And  shall  we,  when  the  world  has  given  it  o'er? 
Now!  when  wc  know  th' avenging  victor's  power  ? 
Nor  do  we  tum,  unpitying,  from  distress; 
We  lly  not  Pompey's  woes,  but  seek  success. 
The  prudent  un  the  prosperous  still  attends, 
And   none  but   fools   choose    wretches   for   their 

He  said;  the  vile  assembly  all  assent,  [friends.*' 
Andthe  buy-king  his  glad  concurrence  lent, 
Fond  of  the  royalty  his  slaves  bestow'd, 
And  by  new  power  of  wickedness  made  proud. 

Where  Casium  high  o'erlouks  the  shoaty  strand, 
A  bark  with  armed  mfTians  straight  is  mann'd. 
And  the  task  tmsted  to  Achillas'  hand. 

Can  then  iTIgyptian  souls  thus  jtroudly  dare ! 
Is  Rome,  yc  gods!  thus  fall'n  by  civil  war? 
Can  you  to  Nile  transfer  the  Roman  gv>ilt, 
And  let  such  blood  by  cowards'  hands  be  spilt? 
Some  kindred  murderer  at  l<^ast  afibrd. 
And  let  him  fall  by  Ciesar's  wortliy  sword. 
And  thou,  inglorious,  feeble,  beardless  boy  ! 
0ar'st  thou  thy  hand  in  such  a  deed  emptoy? 
iJocs  not  thy  trembling  heart,  with  horrour,  dread 
Jove's  thunder,  grumbling  o'er  thy  guilty  head  ? 
Had  not  his  arms  with  triumphs  oft  been  crown'd ; 
And  e'en  the  vanquish'd  world  his  cmqucst  own'd; 
Had  not  the  reverend  senate  called  him  licatl, 
And  Cssar  given  fair  Julia  to  his  bed, 
He  was  a  Roman  still:  a  name  should  be 
For  ever  sacred  to  a  king,  like  thee. 
Ah,  fool!   thus  blindly  l)y  thyself  undone, 
Thou  seek'st  his  ruin,  who  upheld  thy  throne: 
He  only  could  thy  feeble  power  maintain, 
Who  gave  thee  first  o'er  .-^Igyjit's  realm  to  reign. 

The  seamen,  now,  advancing  near  to  shore. 
Strike  the  wide  sail,  and  ply  the  plunging  oar; 
WJien  the  false  miscreants  the  navy  meet, 
And  with  dissembled  cheer  the  Roman  greet. 
They  feign  their  hospitable  land  address'd. 
With  ready  friendship,  to  receive  her  guest; 
F.xcusing  much  an  inconvenient  shore, 
Where  shoals  |ie  thick,  andmeetinc;  currents  roar: 


From  his  tall  ship,  unequal  to  the  plaCP*, 
They  beg  him  to  their  lighter  bark  to  pas< 

Had  not  the  gods,  unchangeably,  decreed 
Devoted  Pompcy  in  that  hour  to  bleed, 
A  thousand  signs  the  danger  near  foretel, 
Seen  by  his  sad  presaging  friends  too  well. 
Had  their  low  fawning  justly  been  design'd, 
If  truth  could  lodge  in  an  Egyptian  mind. 
Their  king  himself  with  all  his  fleet  had  come, 
To  lead,  in  pomp,  his  benefactor  home. 
IJut  thus  Fate  will'd  ;  and  Poinpey  chose  to  bear 
A  certain  death  before  uncertain  fear. 

Wliile,  now,  aboard  the  hostile  boat  he  goes. 
To  follow  him  the  frantic  matron  vows. 
And  claims  her  partnership  in  all  liis  woes. 
*■  But,  oh!   forbear,"  he  cries,  *'  my  love,  forbear; 
Tliuu  and  my  son  remain  in  safety  here. 
Let  this  old  head  the  danger  first  explore. 
And  prove  the  faith  of  yon  suspected  shore." 
He  spoke;  but  she,  unmov'd  at  liis  commands. 
Thus  loud  exclaiming,  stretch'd  her  eager  hands: 
"  Whither,  inhuman!  whither  art  thou  gone? 
Still  must  1  weep  our  common  griefs  alone? 
Joy  still,  with  thee,  forsakes  my  boding  heart; 
And  fatal  is  the  hour  whene'er  we  part. 
Why  did  thy  vessel  to  my  Lesbos  tum? 
Why  was  I  from  tlie  faithful  island  borne? 
Must  1  all  lands,  all  shores,  alike,  forbear, 
And  onlj'  on  the  seas  thy  sorrows  share?" 
Thus,   to  the   winds,   loud    plain'd    her  fruitlcs* 

tongue. 
While  eager  from  the  deck  on  high  she  hung; 
Trembling  with  wild  astonishment  and  fear. 
She  dares  not,  while  her  parting  lord  they  bear, 
Tum  her  eyes  from  him  once,  or  ttx  them  there. 
On  him  his  anxious  navy  all  are  bent. 
And  wait,  solicitous,  the  dire  event. 
No  danger  aim'd  against  his  life  tliey  doubt ; 
Care  for  his  glory  only,  tills  their  thought: 
They  wish  he  may  not  stain  his  name  renown'di 
By  mean  submission  to  the  boy  he  crown'd. 
Just  as  he  enter'H  o'er  the  vessePs  side, 
'•  Hail,  genr  ral  !'*  the  curs'd  Septimius  crj**d, 
A  Roman  once  in  generous  warfare  hred, 
And  oft  in  arms  by  mighty  Poinpey  led; 
But  now  (what  vile  dishonour  must  it  bring) 
The  ruffian  slave  of  an  Egyptian  king. 
Fierce  was  he,  horrible,  inur'd  to  blood. 
And  ruthless  as  the  savage  of  the  wood. 
Oh,  Fortune!  who  but  would  have  cali'd  thee  kind. 
And  thought  thee  mercifully  now  indin'd, 
When  thy  o'er-ruling  providence  withheld 
This  hand  of  mischief  from  Pharsalia's  iield? 
But,  thus,  thou  scatter'st  thy  destroying  swoixls. 
And  every  land  thy  victims  thus  affords. 
Shall  Pompey  at  a  tyrant's  bidding  b!:ed! 
Can  Roman  hands  he  to  the  task  decreed! 
E'en  Ca?sar,  and  his  gods,  abhor  the  deed. 
Say  you!  who  with  the  stain  of  murder  brand 
Inmiortal  Brutus's  avenging  hand, 
What  monstrous  title,  yet  to  speech  unknown. 
To  latest  times  shall  mark  Sepiimlus  down! 

Xow  in  the  boat  defenceless  Ponipcy  sale. 
Surrounded  and  abandoned  to  his  fate- 
Nor  long  they  hold  him  in  their  power,  aboard, 
I'.rct  every  villain  drew  his  ruthless  sword: 
Tlie  chief  pcrceiv'd  their  purpo*;e  soon,  and  spread 
His  Roman  gown,  with  patience,  o'er  his  head: 
And  when  the  curs'd  Achillas  piere'd  his  brfast. 
His  risiaig  indignation  close  reprcsy**!. 
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Nrt  i'lghs,  no  gronns,  his  dignity  profan'd, 
No  tears  his  si  ill  uiisullyM  ^lory  i>tain'd: 
irmnovM  and  firm  ho  tWil  him  oa  his  seat, 
And  <iy'«I,  as  when  he  iiv'il  and  cunqucr'd,  great. 
Meanwhile,  within  UU  equal  paitinsr  soul, 
These  latejit  pleasing  thuughts  revolving  roll. 
*'  In  this  aiy  strun;;(;st  trial,  and  my  last. 
As  in  some  theatre  I  here  am  plac'd: 
The  faith  of  iEgypt,  and  my  fate,  shall  be 
A  tiieme  for  present  times,  and  late  posterity. 
Miu'h  of  my  former  life  w:is  cruwu'd  with  praise. 
And  iiuiiours  waited  on  my  early  days: 
Then,  fearless,  let  nic  this  dread  period  meet. 
And  forcii  the  world  to  own  the  scene  complete, 
N'orgrieve,  my  heart !  hy  such  base  hands  to  bleed; 
Whoever  strikes  tlie  blow,  't  is  Civsar's  deed. 
What,  though  this  mangleil  carcass  shall  be  torn, 
These  limbs  be  tost  about  for  public  scornj 
My  long  prosperity  has  found  its  end, 
And  death  comes  uppoitunely,  like  a  friend: 
It  comes,  to  set  me  free  fmm  Turtunc's  power. 
And  gives,  what  she  can  rob  me  of  no  more. 
My  wife  and  son  beliold  me  now,  't  is  true; 
Oh  !   may  no  tears,  no  groans,  my  fate  pursue! 
My  virtue  rather  let  their  praise  approve, 
Let  them  admire  my  death,  and  my  remembrance 
love.'* 

Such  constancy  in  that  dread  hour  remain'd. 
And,  to  the  last,  the  struggling  soul  sustainM. 

Not  so  the  matron's  feei)ler  powers  repress'd 
The  wild  impatience  of  her  frantic  breast: 
With  every  stab  h'*r  bleeding  heart  was  torn, 
With  wounds  much  harder  tu  be  setn  than  borne. 
•'  'Tis  1,  'tis  I  have  munler'd  i)im!"she  cries, 
*'  !VIy  love  the  swoid  and  ruthless  hand  supplies. 
*Twas  1  allur'd  him  to  my  fatal  isle, 
That  cruel  Caesar  first  might  reach  the  Nile; 
For  Cic-ar  sure  is  there  ;  no  hand  but  his 
Has  right  to  such  a  parricide  as  this. 
But  whether  Capf^ar,  or  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  mistook  the  way  to  Pompey's  heart: 
That  sacred  pledge  in  my  sad  bosom  lies. 
There  plunge  thy  dagger,  and  he  more  than  dies. 
Me  too,  most  worthy  of  thy  fury  know. 
The  partner  of  his  arms,  and  sworn  your  foe. 
Of  all  our  Roman  wives,  1  singly  bore 
The  camp's  fatigue,  the  sea's  tempestuous  roar: 
No  dani;ers,  not  the  victor's  wrath,  I  fear'd; 
What  mighty  monarchs  durst  not  do,  I  dar'd. 
These  guilty  arms  did  their  glad  refuge  yield, 
And  clasp'd  him,  flying  from  Pharsalia's  field. 
All,  Pompey  !  dost  thou  tiius  my  faith  reward  ? 
Shalt  thou  be  doom'd  to  die,  and  I  be  spar'd? 
]iut  fate  shall  many  means  of  death  afford, 
Nor  want  th'  assistance  of  a  tyrant's  sword. 
And  you,  my  friends,  in  pity,  let  me  leap 
Hence  headlong,  down  amidst  the  tumbling  deep: 
Or  to  my  neck  the  stran^lin-j;  cordac;e  tie; 
If  there  be  any  friend  of  I'ompey  nigh, 
'i'rans6x  me,  stab  me,  do  hut  let  me  die. 
My  iord,  my  husband!      Vet  thou  art  not  dead; 
And  see!  Cornelia  is  a  captive  led: 
From  thee  their  cruel  hands  thy  wife  detain, 
Ke-serv'd  to  wear  th'  insulting  victor's  chain." 

She  spoke;  and  stifiTening  sunk  in  cold  despair; 
Tier  weeping  maids  the  lifeless  burthen  bear; 
While  the  pale  mariners  the  bark  untnoor. 
Spread  every  sail,  and  fly  the  faithless  shore. 

Nor  agonifcs,  nor  li\id  death,  disgrace 
The  sacred  features  of  the  hero's  i"ace; 


In  the  cold  visage,  raonrnfully  serene. 
The  same  indignant  majesty  was  seen; 
There  virtue  still  unchangeable  abode. 
And  scorn'd  the  spite  of  every  partial  gotl. 

The  bloody  business  now  complete  and  done. 
New  furies  urge  the  fierce  Suptiinius  on. 
He  rends  the  robe  tltat  vf-il'd  the  hero's  head. 
And  to  full  view  expos'd  the  recent  dead; 
Hard  in  his  horrid  gripe  the  face  he  press'd. 
While  yc4:  the  quivering  muscles  life  confess'd; 
He  drew  the  dragging  body  down  witii  haste. 
Then  cross  a  rower's  seat  the  nec^k  he  j)lac'd  ; 
There,  awkward,  haggling,  he  di\ides  the  bone 
(The  headsman's  art  was  then  but  rudely  known.) 
Straight  on  the  spoil  his  Pharian  partner  flies, 
Atid  robs  the  hcartle.^s  villain  of  his  prize. 
The  head,  his  trophy,  proud  Achillas  bears; 
Septimius  an  inferior  drudge  appears. 
And  in  the  meaner  mischief  poorly  shares. 
Caught  by  the  veneiable  locks,  which  grow' 
In  hoary  ringlets,  on  his  generous  brow, 
To  .-Egypt's  impious  king  that  head  they  bear. 
That  laurels  us'd  to  bind,  and  monarchs  fear. 
Those  sacred  lips  and  that  commanding  tongue. 
On  which  the  listening  forum  oft  has  hung; 
That  tongue  which  could  the  world  with  ease  re- 
strain, 
And  ne'er  commanded  war  or  peace  in  vain; 
That  face,  in  which  success  came  smiling  home. 
And  doubled  every  joy  it  brought  to  Rome: 
Now  pale,  and  wan,  is  fix'd  upon  a  spear. 
And  borne,  for  public  view,  aloft  in  air. 
The  tyrant,  pleas'd,  beheld  it;  and  decreed 
To  keep  this  pledge  (jf  his  detested  deed. 
His  slaves  straight  drain  the  serous  parts  away, 
And  arm  the  wasting  flesh  against  decay; 
Then  drugs  and  gums  through  the  void  vessels 
And  t"or  duration  fix  tlie  stiffening  mass.      [pass, 

Inirlorious  hoy  I  degenerate  and  base! 
Tiiou  last  and  worst  of  the  Lagaean  race! 
Whose  feeble  throne,  ere  long,  shall  be  compeH'il 
To  thy  lascivious  sister's  reign  to  yield: 
Canst  thou,  with  altars,  and  with  rites  divine. 
The  rash  vain  youth  of  Macedon  inshrine; 
Can  /Egypt  such  stupendous  fabrics  build; 
Can  her  wide  plains  with  pyramids  be  fill'il ; 
Canst  thou,  beneath  such  momuneivtal  pride. 
The  worthless  Ptolem;eau  fathers  hide; 
While  the  great  Pompey's  headless  trunk  is  toss'd 
In  scorn,  unbury'd,  on  thy  barbarous  coast? 
Was  it  so  much  ?  Could  not  thy  care  sutiicc. 
To  keep  him  whole,  and  glut  his  father's  eycs^ 
In  this,  his  fortune  ever  held  the  same, 
Still  wholly  kind,  or  wholly  cross,  she  came. 
Patient,  his  long  prosperity  she  bore, 
IJutkept  his  death,  and  this  sad  day  in  store. 
No  meddling  god  did  e'er  his  power  employ. 
To  ease  his  sorrows,  or  to  damp  his  joy; 
Unmingled  came  the  hitler  ami  the  sweet, 
And  all  his  good  and  evil  was  complete. 
No  sooner  was  he  strviek  by  Fortune's  hand, 
But,  see!  he  lies  unbury'd  on  the  sand; 
Roeks  tear  him,  billows  toss  him  up  and  down. 
And  Pompey  by  a  headless  trunk  is  known. 

Yet  ere  proud  Ca;sar  toueh'd  the  Pharian  Nile, 
Chance  found  his  mangled  t"oe  a  funeral  pile; 
lu  pity  half,  and  half  in  scorn,  she  gave 
A  wretched,  to  prevent  a  nobler  grave. 
Cordus,  a  follower  long  of  Pompey's  fate, 
(His  ^u^estoi'  in  Idal»«iu  Cyprus  late) 
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from  a  close  cave,  in  coiert  wheit-  he  lav. 
^w.fttotl„-ne,g,l,ou,i„s.v|.o,c.  bctuok  hi.  way 
Sate  in  the  shelter  of  the  gloomy  shade  ' 

And  by  strong  ties  of  pious  duty  sway'd, 
The  fva;less  youth  the  .vatery  strand  survey'd 
Twas  now  the  thickest  darkness  of  the  night     ' 
And  naming  Phrebe  lent  a  feeble  light-         ' 
Yet  soon  the  glimmenng  goddes.  ph.inl'y  shovVd 
1  he  paler  corse,  ami.lst  the  dusky  Hood" 
Thep'upging  Roman  tliesto  its  relief 
And  «iih  strong  arms  infolds  the  Hoating  eliief 
Long  strove  his  labour  «ith  the  tuuibl;,,;  maini 
Anddraggd  the  sacied  burthen  on  «ithpain. 
_P;igli  weary  now,  the  Haves  instruct  him  well 
i  o  seize  th-  advantage  of  th'  alternate  swell  ■ 
i^orne  on  the  mounting  surge,  to  shore  he  Dies 
And  on  the  beach  in  safety  lands  his  prize.      ' 
There  oer  the  dead  he  hangs  with  tender  care. 
And  drops  „,  every  gaping  wound  a  tear: 
Then,  lifting  ,o  the  gloomy  skies  his  head, 

.!o  '°^      ^''"■''  •■'"•'  '•'■"^1  go'ls  he  pray'd- 
See,  Fortune  !  wher-  thy  Pompey  l,es  !  and  oh! 
In  p.ty,  one,  last  little  bo  m  bestow 
He  asks  no  heaps  of  fiankineense  to' rise 
>o  eastern  odours  to  perfume  the  skies;' 
No  Roman  necks  his  patriot  corse  to  bear 
iv  o  reverend  train  of  statues  to  appear  • 
^o  pageant  show  s  his  glories  to  record,' 
And  tell  the  triumphs  of  his  conquering  sword  • 
^o  instruments  in  plaintive  notes  to  som.d,       ' 
^^o  legions  sad  to  march  in  solemn  round: 
A  bier,  no  better  than  the  vulgar  need 
A  litth.  wood  the  kindling  flame  to  feed. 
With  some  poor  hand  to  tend  the  homely  fire 
Is  all,  these  wretched  relics  now  reouire. 

I-r.V"7r'''  ^^  '^°''-"''   Cornelia's  hand  denies: 
i.et  that,  for  every  other  loss,  sufli.c- 
She  takes  not  her  last  leave,  she  weeps  not  here, 
And  yet  she  ,s,  ye  gods !  she  is  too  near." 

i  ims  while  he  spoke,  he  saw  where  through  the 
shade  " 

A  slender  flame  its  gUam^ng  light  display'd- 
There,  as  ,t  ehancM,  abaudon'd  and  nnmoJrn'd, 
A  poor  neglected  body  lonely  burn'd. 
He  seiz-d  the  kindled  brands;  and  "  Oh  '"  he  said 
W  hoe'er  tlK.u  ait,  forgive  me,  friendless  shade- 
And  though  unpity'd  and  forlorn  thou  lie, 
1  hyself  a  better  office  shalt  supply. 
If  there  be  sense  in  souls  dejiarted,  thine 
To  my  great  hader  shall  I  er  ritis  resi-n- 
With  humble  joy  shall  quit  her  meaner  claim,         ' 
And   blush    to    burn,   when   Poinpey   wants   the 
name.*' 
He  said;  and,  gathering  in  his  garment,  bore 
I  he  glowing  Iragmeiits  to  the  m  ighbouring  shore 
J  here  soon  arriv'd,  the  n  a>le  trunk  he  fomid, 
Half  wash'd  into  the   Hood,  half  resting  on  the 

ground 
Wiih  diligence  his  hands  a  trench  prejiare, 
rn  it  around,  and  place  the  body  there. 
No  cloven  oaks  in  lofty  ..rd(  r  lie, 
Tohft  the  great  patrician  to  the  sky: 
By  chance  a  few  poor  plai.ks  «ere  hard  at  hand 
iSy  some  late  sbipvreck  cast  upon  tl,c  strand  •    ' 
i  hese  p,„„s  Cordus  gathers  where  thev  lav     ' 
And  plants  ab  uit  the  chief,  as  best  he" may 
Nou-  whde  the  blaze  began  to  rise  around. 
The  youth  sat  mournful  by  upon  the  gionnd: 
-ft"".      Ah  !"  he  cry'd,  "  if  this  unworthy  flame 
lissrace  thy  ji«at.  majestie,  Roman  name; 


ROWE'S  TRANSLATION 


If  the  nide  outrage  of  the  stormy  sea, 

l;  f  If  t  thy  iniur'd  shade  the  wrong  for.ret 
^-■i.  duty  and  oflicions  zeal  commU' 
Fate  seems  Itself,  in  my  excuse  to  plead 

I<mlyws.,d,  noristhatuishinvain 

ro  save    bee  from  the  monsters  of  the  main  • 

jom  vultures'  claws,  from  lions  that  dev^ul- 

Vo"™'"::'-:   '"^";-''  -^  '■™"  Ca-sar-s  ;ower. 

Ti    1    ■  ite.1    "I'l  •'"?  •"■"■''1«-  n^'me  withstand, 

It  cei  the  gods  permit  unhappy  me 
With    ne  thy  exil'd  ashes  shall  return 
And  chaste  Cornelia  give  thee  to  thy    ,rn 
Some  future  Roman  votary  to  guide; 

And    taught  by  me,  thy  sacred  ghost"  atone." 

H  "u'd';'!^;;  "      I'"'-'''-  ^■'"'  ''"^y-  '™"^  hand., 
H.  ap  d  on  the  smoking  corse  the  scatter'd  bunds- 

And  ,7"r  ■"""'''  '""  ^■■■'  "'^  "'«*ti"?  dead. 

Now  '^an  ,'h"  'r':"  "'"'  ''''^'''''"'  "'^"''^  ^d- 
Now    gan  the  glittering  stars  to  fade  away, 

Refoie  the  losy  promise  of  the  day, 

An  r'tn  ,','  '"""  ''"""'  "'■  """"i'^hM  rites  forsook, 
And  to  the  covert  of  his  cave  betook. 

Tint  onh/V'"l"  't'''!?'  "■'""''  ""y  ^^"'  ''i-"'-'^™ 
1  hat  only  deed   winch  must  record  thy  name? 

Lin  Ca-sars  self  shall  just  applause  bestow 
And  praise  the  Roman  that  iu'.ers  his  foe 
Securely  tell  him  where  is  son  is  laid. 
And  he  shall  give  thee  hack  his  mangled  head 
Whil    Trf'''''"''' '  ""  '"•''^"  >'°"th'  returns, 

buris ■'"''""'''''  ""  '^"'0"'dering  carca« 

Th!  fle'i"'"  '''^-^f '"-  «'•<"  ''ad  melted  down 
The  fleshy  muscles,  from  the  (inner  bone. 
He  quench'd  the  relics  in  the  briny  wave, 
And  hid  them,  hasty,  in  a  narrowgrave- 
Then  with  a  stone  the  sacred  dust  he  binds, 
And'ye-'t    "    T  *n'  ""■"""'  °f -^'•«""i"?  «'  "ds: 
And  V  lolate  the  warrior's  humble  tomb  • 
mis  with  a  line  the  monument  he  keeps, 

I       steps!""  """  ""-^  "■""  =''^"'  ^°">p«y 

Oh  Fortune!  can  thy  malice  swell  so  high> 

mI'i  le";!  "''p  ^'"-^"'^  ''-''y  "'^h  -^■"Pb'? 
iiu  oM*f  i''  ^"'"i^^-o"'-'.  tl"'^  meanly  he? 
But  oh  !  forbear,  mistaken  man,  forbear- 

Whe'e'tl  *"  '"^  "''  "'-'"y  ''™'1"'.V  'here: 
W  I,.'  ■     7  '''■';  '''"^'  "'■  "'■■'  <"•  e^r'l'.  or  skies. 
Fa    I  •?'      "'"'""'  '^'■'^t.be..  Pompey  lies : 

I  ai  Ik  the  vile  memorial  then  convey'd  ' 

Shall  H.";.","""n  ""  ''■■"""'  •""'^^  "l'''"'iJ- 
A^r,    N  f-  ""  "'•'•■'''  ''^'-''ts  demand. 

While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  wan-ior's  doom, 
ria    ,oi,l,t  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Rome? 
f  fate  decrees  he  must  in  ^gypt  lie 

Vi'  Id  t'h "■''"';■ ''"'''''  ■■''='''"  ''•'  '^■■''ve  supply: 
V  leld    he  wide  country  to  his  awful  shade, 
>.or  e    us  bear  on  any  p.art  to  tread, 
Fearlul  to  violate  the  mighty  dead. 
But  if  one  stone  must  bear  the  san-cd  name 
Ut  ,t  be  fill'd  «ith  long  records  of  fame!      ' 
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•r*^**!^  I^t  til*  passenger,  with  wonder,  read. 
The  pirates  \aiKiiiish'(J.  and  the  orean  t'leed; 
Strtorius  tan^ht  to  yit'ld;  the  Alpine  war; 
And  the  ytuinLi  Roin;ui  knight's  tiiuinphai  car. 
With  these,  the  mijihty  Pontic  kintr  be  jilac'd, 
And  every  nation  ot"  the  vanquishM  ea^t : 
Ttll  w/ch  what  loud  applanse  of  Rome,  he  drove 
Thrice  his  shid  wheels  t'>  Capitttlian  Jove: 
'J"ell  too,  the  patriot's  uieateat,  hest  renown, 
Tell,  how  the  victor  laid  his  ecnpire  down, 
And  chanii:'d  his  armour  for  the  pt  act^ful  gown. 
Bat  ah  !  what  marbles  to  the  task  suffice! 
Instead  of  these,  turn  ftoinan,  turn  tliy  «yes; 
Seek  tlie  known  nanie  our  Fasti  us'd  tu  wear, 
The  noble  mark  of  many  a  glorious  year; 
The  name  tiiat  wont  the  tr-tphyM  arch  to  prar'e. 
And  I  'en  the  temples  of  the  ;;ods  found  place: 
Docline  thee  hiwly,  bendin,;  to  the  erround, 
An(\  there  that  name,  that  Pompey  may  be  found. 

Oh  fatal  land!  what  curse  can  I  hestow, 
Equal  t'»  those,  we  to  thy  mischiefs  owe? 
"Well  did  thp  wise  Cumxan  maid  uf  yore 
Warn  our  Hesperian  chiefs  to  shun  thy  shore. 
Forbid,  just  Heavens  !  your  di-ws  to  b!e.>s  the  soil, 
And  tliou  withhold  thy  waters,  fruitful  Nile! 
Like  /EiiVpt,  like  the  land  of  F.lhiops,  burn, 
And  her  fat  earth  to  sandy  deserts  turn. 
Have  we.  with  hunnurs,  dead  Osiris  crown'd, 
And  mouru'd  him  to  the  tinkling  timbrel's  sound; 
Reeeiv'd  her  Isis  to  divine  abodes, 
Antl  rank'd  her  do^sdeform'd  with  Roman  gods; 
While  in  despite  of  Ponipey's  injurM  shade, 
Low  in  her  dust  his  sacred  bones  are  laid  ! 
And  lliou,  (t  Rome!  by  whose  forirt-tftd  hand 
Altars  and  temples,  rearVl  to  tyrants,  stand, 
Canst  thou  neglect  to  call  thy  hero  home. 
And  leave  his  chost  in  banishment  to  roam? 
What  thouirh  the  victor's  frown,  and  thy  base  fear. 
Bad  thee,  at  tirst,  the  pious  task  forbear; 
Yet  now,  at  least,  oh  hi  him  now  return, 
And  rest  with  lumour  in  a  Roman  urn. 
Nor  jet  mistaken  superstition  dread. 
On  stu'h  occa>ions,  to  di>tnrb  the  dead; 
Oh!   would  eonnnanding  Rome  my  hand  employ, 
The  impi.ms  task  should  be  perfonn'd  with  joy  : 
How  would  I  fly  to  tear  him  from  the  tomb, 
And  hear  his  allies  in  my  bosom  home! 
Perhaps,  when  ilanies  their  dreadful  ravage  make. 
Or  i:roanin>:  earth  -shall  from  the  centre  shake; 
When  blasliijtT  dews  the  risini;  harvest  seize. 
Of  nations  sicken  with  some  dire  disease: 
The  iritds  in  mercy  to  us,  shall  command 
To  fetch  our  Pompey  from  th'  accursed  land, 
Tlion,  when  his  venerable  bones  draw  near. 
In  long  processions  shall  the  priests  appear. 
And  their  great  chief  the  sacred  relics  liear. 
Or  if  thou  still  possess  the  Pharian  shoie. 
What  travi  ller  but  shall  thy  grave  explore; 
V  he'her  he  tread  Sycne's  burning  suil. 
Or  visit  sultry  Tlielies,  or  fruitful  Nile: 
Or  if  the  merchants,  drawn  by  hopes  of  gain. 
Seek  rich  Arabia,  and  the  ruddy  main; 
With  holy  rites  thy  sha.le  shall  he  atune. 
And  bow  hefure  thy  venerable  stone. 
For  whu  but  shall  prefer  thy  tomb  above 
The  meaner  fane  of  an  j'Eyyptian  Jove? 
Nor  envy  thou,  if  abject  Romans  raise 
Statues  and  temples,  to  their  tyiant's  praise; 
Thoni,'h  his  proud  name  on  altars  may  preside, 
And  tiiiue  be  wasi/d  by  e\ery  i-uUiiij;  lij.'; 


Tliy  grave  shall  the  vain  pageantry  de«pi'!P, 
Thy  arave.  whore  that  great  *jrod,  thy  fortune,  li^a. 
E'en  thosi,'  who  kneel  nnt  to  the  guds  above, 
Nor  otfer  sa'-rifice  or  pi-ay«^r  to  Juve, 
To  the  Bidental  bend  their  humble  eyes. 
And  worshi|»  where  the  bnry'»l  thunder  lie'^. 
Perha  s  fate  wills,  in  honour  to  thv  fame. 
No  marble  shall  record  thy  mighty  name. 
So  may  thy  dust,  ere  long,  be  worn  away, 
And  all  remembrance  of  thv  wrnn?';  de^'ay : 
Perhaps  a  better  ai;e  shall  come,  wlien  none 
Shall  think  thee  ever  laid  b'-neath  this  stone; 
When  iE'^ypl'sh.ta^tof  Ponlpey'stomb^ball  prov« 
As  unbeliev*d  a  tale,  as  Crete  relates  of  Jove. 


BOOK  IX. 

TUE  AUGUMENT. 

The  poet  havine  ended  the  foregoing  boo!*  with 
the  death  of  Pompey,  begins  this  with  his  apo- 
theosis; from  thence,  after  a  short  account  of 
Cato's  gathering  up  the  relics  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  transporting  ti'em  to  Cyrene  in 
Afiica,  he  goes  on  to  describe  Cornelia's  passion 
upon  the  df*ath  of  her  husband.     Amongst  othr r 
thinsrs,  she  informs  his  son  Sextns  of  his  father'* 
last  commands,  to  continue  the  war  in   defence 
of  the    commonwealth.      Sextus  stts   sail    for 
Cato's  camp,  where  he  meet*-  his  elder  brother 
Cn.  Pompeius,  and  acquaints  him  with  the  fit« 
of  their  father.    Upon  this  occasion  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  ra?e  of  the  elder  Pompey,  and  the 
disorders  that  happened  in  thecainp,  both  which 
Cato  appeases.    To  prevent  any  future  inconve- 
nience of  this  kind,  he  res')lvesto  put  them  npo-i 
action,  and  in  order  to  that  to  jdin  with  Jubi. 
After  a  description  of  the  Syrts,  and  I  heir  dan- 
gerous passage  bv  them,  follows  Cato's  spee'""!! 
to   enCiiiirnge    the    soldiers    to    march   through 
the  deserts  uf  Libya;  then  an  account  of  Liby?. 
the  deserts,  and  their  marc)'.     In  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  beautiful   diiires-;ion   conoernini;  th* 
temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  with  Ixihieiius'sper- 
suasionto  t'atoto  inquire  of  the  oracle  concern^ 
iiig  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  Cato's  famous  an- 
swer.    From  thence,  after  a  warm  eidcgy  upon 
Cato,  the  author  goes  on  to  the  acc-onut  t-f  t'.if- 
original  of  serpents   in  Africa;  and  this,  wit!i 
tlie  description  of  the  various  kinds,  and  (he  se- 
veral deaths  of  the  soldiers  by  them,  is  perhaps 
tf.e  most  poetical  ])art  of  this  whnle  Wtuk.     At 
Lcptis  he  leases  Cato,  and  returns   fa  Cafsar, 
whom  he  brings  into  Kgypt,  afttr  having  shiwii 
him  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  from  tlience  taken 
an  occasion  to  speak  well  i.f  poetry  in  ueneral, 
and    himself  in    particular.      Ca'sar,  U[(on   his 
arrival  on  llie  coast  of  ^^gypt,    is  met   by  an 
:unbassador  frnm  Ptolemy  with  Pompey's  bead. 
He  receives  the    present  (aceordiu','  t-i  Lncan"* 
with    a   feigned  abhorrence,   and  concludes  the 
houk  with  tears,  and  a  seeming  grief  fur  the  mis- 
fortunes of  so  -ireat  a  man. 


Nor  in  the  dyine  embers  of  its  pile 
Slept  the  ffrcat  soul  upon  the  hank-;  of  Nil.*. 
Nor  longer  by  the  eaiitiy  parts  rtsfruiuM, 
Amidst  it>  Bietched  relics  was  detain'd; 
Hut,  activ<;  and  impatient  of  delav. 
Shot  from   the    niauldermg;   heui>,    and    upwards 
urjM  its  way. 


DO 


ROWE  S  TRANSLATION 


Fariii  tlioSe  aiure  regions  of  the  air 

Wliifli  bolder  on  the  rolling  starrj'  sphere, 

Beyond  uururb,  and  ntarer  to  that  lieinht, 

Where  Cynthia  drives  ariHuid  her  silver  light; 

Their  happy  seats  the  deiuijrods  possess, 

Eefin'd  by  virtue,  and  pnpar'd  tor  bliss; 

Of  life  tiiiblani'd,  a  pure  and  pious  rao*, 

Wortliy  that  lower  (Icavcii  and  stars  to  gi'ace, 

Bivine,  ajid  equal  to  the  glorious  plaee. 

There  Poui(x-y's  .soul,  ailoru'd  with  heavenly  light, 

Soon  ihune  among  tlie   rest,   and  as  the  rest  was 

New  to  the  blest  abode,  «  ith  wonder  (ill'd,  [bright. 

The  stars  and  ino,viii^'  plaueti  lie  beheld; 

Then  looking'  down  on  the  Sun's  feeble  ray, 

Survey'd  our  dusky,  faiut,  imperfect  day. 

And  under  v\  liat  a  cloud  of  niglit  we  lay. 

But  when  he  saw,  how  on  the  shore  furloni 

His  headless  trunk  was  cast  for  public  scorn; 

When  he  beheld,  how  envious  fortune,  still. 

Took  pains  to  use  a  senseless  oareass  ill, 

He  smii'd  at  the  vaiu  maliix-  of  his  foe, 

And  pity'd  impotent  mankind  below. 

Then  lightly  passin-'  oVr  Emathia's  plain^ 

His  tlyin;  navy  scattei'd  on  the  main, 

.And  cruel  Ciesar's  tents;  he  lix'd  at  last, 

Jlis  residoiiee  in  Brutus'  sacred  breast: 

There  brooding  o'er  his  countiy's  wrongs  he  sate. 

The  state's  avenser,  and  the  tyrant's  fate; 

There  mournful  Home  might  still  her  Pompey  find. 

There,  and  in  Cato'sfree  Uiieonr|uer"d  mind. 

lie,  while  in  deep  suspense  the  wijrld  yet  lay, 
.A^ixious  pud  doubtful  uhoni  it  should  ohej'. 
Hatred  avow'd  to  Pumpey's  self  did  hear, 
Th.ough  his  companion  in  thecommmi  war. 
Though,  by  the  senati:'s  just  couunand  they  stood 
Engag'd  together  for  the  public  good; 
Eut  dread  Pharsalia  did  all  diurtits  decide, 
^ud  iirmly  lix'd  hiui  to  the  vaiuiuish'd  side. 
His  hdidess  country,  like  an  orphan  left. 
Friendless  and  poor,  of  all  support  bereft, 
'He  took  and  cherishM  with  a  father's  care, 
J-le  comforted,  he  bad  her  not  to  fear;       [of  war. 
And  taught  her  feeble  hands  once  more  the  trade 
Nor  lust  of    hipire  did  his  courage  sway. 
Nor  hate,  nor  jiroud  repugnance  to  obey : 
Passions  and  private  interest  he  forgot; 
Not  for  him>elf  but  liberty  he  foiu^ht. 
Straight  to  Corcyra's  port  his  way  he  bent, 
The  sivift  advancing  victor  to  prevent; 
Who  marching  sudden  on  to  new  success. 
The  scatter'*!  legions  might  with  ease  oppress. 
Thtre,  wilii  the  ruins  of  .,Emathi:-'s  licld, 
The  flying  host,  a  thousand  ships  he  lill'd. 
Who  that  I'rom  land,  with  vvonder,  had  descry'tl 
The  passing  lltet,  in  all  its  naval  pride, 
Stretcird  wide,  aiul  o'er  the  distant  ocean  spread, 
.Could  have  believ'd  those  mighty  numbers  tied? 
5Ia!ea  o'trrpast,  and  the  Ta-riarian  shore, 
M'ith  s«(;lling  sails  he  for  Cythera  bore; 
Then  Crete  lie  saw,  and  with  a  northern  wind 
fioon  left  the  fam'd  DictiEan  isle  behind, 
Urg'd  by  the  old  Phycunlines'  churlish  pride, 
('riiur  shores,  their  havxin,  to  his  fleet  deny'd) 
The  chief  reveng'd  the  wrong,  and  as  he  pass'd, 
Laid  their  inhospitable  city  waste. 
Thence  wafted  foi  ward,  to  the  coast  he  came 
Which  took  of  old  from  Palinure  its  name. 
(Nor  Italy  this  monument  alone 
Can  boast,  since  Libya's  Palinure  has  shown 
Her  peaceful  shores  were  to  the  Trojan  known.) 


From  hence  they  soon  descry  with  doubtful  pain> 

.Another  navy  on  the  distant  main. 

Anxious  they  stand,  and  now  expect  the  foe, 

Now  their  companions  in  the  public  woe: 

The  victor's  haste  inclines  them  mo.st  to  fear: 

Each  vessel  seems  a  hostile  face  to  wear. 

And  every  sail  they  spy,  they  fancy  Caesar  there. 

Cut  oh,  tho.se  ships  a  different  burthen  bore, 

A  moumful  freight  they  wafted  to  the  shore: 

Sorrows  that  might  tears,  e'en  from  Cato,  gain. 

And  teach  the  rigid  stoic  to  complain. 

When  long  the  sad  Cornelia's  prayers,  in  vaiu. 
Had  try'd  the  Hying  navy  to  detain, 
With  Sextus  long  had  strove,  and  long  iinplor'd 
To  wait  the  relics  of  her  murder'd  lord  ; 
Tlie  waves,  perchance,  might  the  dear  plalge  re- 
store. 
And  waft  him  bleeding  from  the  faithless  shore  : 
Still  grief  and  love  their  various  hopes  inspire, 
Till  she  beholds  her  Pompey's  funeral  fire, 
Till  on  the  land  she  sees  th'  ignoble  dame 
Ascend,  unequal  to  the  hero's  name; 
Thtii  into  just  complaints  at  length  she  broke. 
And  thus  with  pious  indignation  spoke: 

Oh  Fortune !   dost  thou  then  disdain  t'  afford 
IMy  love's  last  office  to  my  dearest  lord? 
Am  I  one  chaste,  one  last  embrace  deny'd? 
Shall  1  not  lay  me  by  his  clay-cold  side. 
Nor  tears  to  bathe  his  gaping  wounds  provide? 
.Am  I  unworthy  the  sad  torch  to  bear. 
To  light  the  flame,  and  bum  my  flowing  hair  ? 
To  gather  fioni  the  shore  the  noble  spoil. 
And  place  it  decent  on  the  fatal  pile  ? 
Shall  not  his  bones  and  sacred  dust  be  borne, 
In  this  sad  bosom  to  their  peaceful  urn? 
\Vhate'er  the  last  consuming  flame  shall  leave, 
Sl-.all  not  this  widow'd  hand  by  right  receive, 
And  to  the  gods  the  precious  relics  give  ? 
Perhaps,  this  la>t  respect,  which  I  shoiUd  show. 
Some  vile  jlJgyptian  hand  does  now  bestow. 
Injurious  to  the  Roman  shade  below. 
Happy,  my  Crassus,  were  thy  bones,  which  lay 
Expo.s'd  to  Parthian  birds  and  beasts  of  prey! 
Here  the  last  rites  the  crutl  gods  allow, 
.^nd  for  a  cuisemy  Pompey's  pile  bestow. 
For  ever  will  the  same  sad  fate  return  ? 
Still  an  unbury'd  husband  must  I  mourn, 
And  weep  my  sorrows  o'er  an  emjity  urn? 
But  why  should  tomhs  be  built,  or  urns  be  made  ? 
Does  grief  like  mine  reipiire  their  feeble  aid? 
is  he  not  lodp'd,  thou  wreteli!  within  thy  heart, 
.And  fix'd  in  every  dearest  vita!  part? 
O'er  munumcnts  surviving  wives  may  grieve. 
She  ne'er  will  need  them,  who  disdains  to  live. 
But  oh  !   behold  wliere  yon  malignant  flames 
Cast  feebly  forth  their  mean  inglorious  beams: 
Fr<uii  my  lov'd  lord,   his  dear  remains,  they  rise. 
And  bring  my  Poiniiey  to  my  weeping  eyes; 
.And  n<iw  they  sink,  tlie  languid  lights  decay, 
The  cloudy  smoke  all  eastward  rolls  away. 
And  wafts  my  hero  to  the  rising  day. 
Me  too  the  winds  demand,  with  freshening  gales  j 
I'n-.  ions  they  call,  and  stretch  the  swelling  sails. 
No  land  on  Earth  seems  dear  as  .IJgypl  now. 
No  laurl  that  crowns  and  triumphs  did  bestow. 
And  with  new  laurels  bound   my  Ponjpey's  bron'.' 
That  happy  Pompey  to  my  thoughts  is  lost, 
He  that  is  left,  lies  dead  on  yonder  coast; 
He,  only  he,  is  all  I  now  demand. 
For  him  1  linger  near  this  cxirsed  landj 
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Endear'd  by  critnes,  for  liorroiirs  lov'd  the  more, 
1  cannot,  wUl  not,  leave  the  Fharian  shore. 
Thou  Sextus,  tiioii  shalt  prove  the  eliance  of  war, 
And  throuijli  the  Morld  thy  fathcr*s  ensigns  bear, 
Then  hear'his   last  command,  intrusted  to  my 

care. 
'  Whene'er  my  last,  my  fatal  hour  sliall  come, 
Arm  yon,  my  sons,  for  liberty  and  Rome; 
While  one  shall  of  our  frei'-born  race  remain. 
Let  him  prevent  the  tyrant  C'a;sar'i  rei<rn. 
From  each  free  city  round,  from  <-very  land, 
Their  warlike  aid  in  Pompey's  name  demand. 
-  These  are  the  parties,  these  the  friends  he  leaves, 
'I'iiis  leLcacy  your  dying  father  gi^es. 
If  for  the  sea*s  wide  rule  your  arms  you  bear, 
A  Pompey  ne'er  can  want  a  navy  there. 
Heirs  of  my  fame,  my  sons,  shall  wage  my  war. 
Only  be  bold,  uneon<iuer'<l  in  the  tii;ht. 
And,  like  your  father,  still  defend  the  right. 
To  C'ato,  if  for  liberty  he  stand. 
Submit,  and  yield  you  to  his  ruling  hand. 
Brave,  just,  and  only  worthy  to  command.' 
At  length  to  thee,  my  Ponipcy,  I  am  just, 
I  have  surviv'd,  and  well  dischaig'd  my  trust; 
Through  chaos  now,  and  the  dark  realms  beloir. 
To  follow  thee,  a  willing  shade  I  go: 
If  longer  with  a  lingering  fate  1  strive, 
*T  is  but  to  prove  the  pain  of  being  alive, 
*T  is  to  be  curst  for  daring  to  survive. 
She,  who  could  hear  to  see  thy  wounds,  and  live. 
New  proofs  of  love,  and  fatal  grief,  shall  give. 
Nor  neeil  she  Hy  for  suocuur  to  the  sword. 
The  steepy  preeipic;?,  and  deadly  cord; 
She  from  herself  shall  tind  her  own  relief, 
And  scorn  to  die  of  any  death  but  grief." 

So  said  the  matron;  and  about  her  head 
Her  veil  she  draws,  her  mournful  eyes  to  shade. 
Resolv'd  to  shrood  in  thickest  shades  her  woe. 
She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hold  below  : 
There  lonely  left,  at  leisure  to  complain. 
She  hugs  her  sorrows  and  enjoys  her  pain; 
Still  with  fresh  tears  the  living  grief  would  feed. 
And  fondly  loves  it,  in  her  husband's  stead. 
•In  vain  the  beating  surges  rage  aloud. 
And  swelling  Euros  grumldi-s  in  the  shroud; 
Her,  nor  the  waves  beneath,  nor  winds  above, 
Nor  all  the  noisy  cries  of  fear  can  move ; 
la  sullen  peace  compos'd  for  death  she  lies; 
And,  waiting,  longs  to  hear  the  tempest  rtse; 
Then  hopes  liie  seamen's  vows  shall  all  be  crost, 
Prays  for  the  storm,  and  M'ishes  to  be  lost. 

.Soon  from  the  Pharian  coast  the  navy  bore. 
And  sought  through  foamy  seas  the  Cyprian  shore; 
Soft  eastem  gales  prevailing  thence  alone, 
To  Cato's  camp  and  Libya  waft  them  on. 
With  mournful  looks  from  land  (as  oft,  we  know, 
A  sad  prophetic  spirit  waits  on  woe), 
Pompey  his  brother  and  the  lleet  beheld. 
Now  near  advancing  o'ertiie  watery  Hold: 
Straight  to  the  beach  with  hea<llong  haste  he  flies: 
"  Where  is  our  father,  Sextus,  where?"  he  cries  : 
"  Do  we  yet  live?  Stands  yet  the  sovereign  state? 
Or  does  the  world,  with  Pompey,  yield  to  fate? 
Sink  we  at  length  before  the  conquering  foe? 
And  is  the  mighty  head  of  Rome  laid  low?" 
•He  said;  the  nioiirnrul  brother  thus  ivply'd  ; 
*'0  happy  thou !  whom  lands  and  seas  di\idc 
From  woes,  which  did  to  these  sad  eyes  betide: 
These  eyes!  which  of  their  hon-our  still  complain, 
Since  tbey-behcld  our  godlike  father  slaiu. 


Nor  did  his  fate  an  equal  death  afford, 
Xor  suffer'd  him  to  fall  by  Ca;i-ar's  sword. 
Trusting  in  vain  to  hospitable  gods, 
He  dy'd,  oppress'd  by  vile  ^Egyptian  odds: 
P>y  the  curs'd  inonarch  of  Nile's  slimy  wavo 
lie  fell,  a  victim  to  the  crown  he  gave. 
Yes,  1  beheld  the  dii'C,  the  bhwdy  deed  ; 
These  eyes  beheld  our  valiant  father  ble(»d: 
Amaz'd  I  look'd,  and  scarce  believ'd  my  fear, 
i\')r  thought  th'  jEgyptiau  could  so  greatly  durey 
But  still  1  look'd,  and  fancy'd  Ca?sarthen>. 
But,  oh  !   not  all  his  wounds  so  much  did  move, 
Pierc'd  my  sad  soul,  and  struck  my  fdial  love, 
.•\s  tlint  his  vmierable  head  they  bear, 
Tlicir  wanton  trophy,  fix'd  upon  a  spear; 
'I'hrougli  c\ery  town  't  is  shown  the  \ulgar's  sporQ 
And  the  lewd  laughter  of  the  tyrant's  court, 
'f  is  said  that  Ptolemy  preserves  this  |irize. 
Proof  of  the  deed,  to  glut  the  victor's  eyes. 
The  bodj',  whether  rent,  or  borne  away. 
By  foul  .^g\'ptian  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey: 
Whether  within  their  greedy  maws  entonib'd. 
Or  by  those  wretched  llames,  we  saw,  consum'd; 
Its  fate  as  yet  we  know  not,  but  forgive: 
That  crime  unpunish'd,  to  the  gods  we  leave, 
'T  is  for  the  |)art  preserv'd  alone  we  grieve." 

Scarce  had  he  ended  thus,  when  Pompey,  warm 
With  noble  fuiT,  calls  aloud  to  arm; 
Nor  seeks  in  sighs  and  helpless  tears  r»'.iof. 
But  thus  in  pious  rage  express'd  his  grief: 

"  Hence  all  aboard,  and  haste  to  put  to  nua. 
Urge  on  aeaiust  the  winds  our  adverse  wayj 
With  me  let  every  Roman  leader  go. 
Since  civil  wars  were  ne'er  so  just  as  now. 
Pornjiey's  uubury'd  relies  ask  your  aid, 
C':dl  for  ilue  rites  and  honours  to  be  paid. 
Let  /Etrypt's  tyrant  povn-  a  purple  flood, 
.And  sooth  the  ghost  with  his  inglorious  blood. 
Not  Alexander  shall  his  priests  defend, 
Forc'tl  from  his  golden  shrine  he  shall  descend; 
In  Mareotis  deep  I'll  plunge  him  down. 
Deep    in    the   sluggish  -waves  the    royc.I   carcass 
From  his  proud  pyramid  Amasis  torn,        [drown. 
With  his  long  dynasties  my  rage  shall  mourn, 
And  floating  down  their  nuiddy  Nile  be  borne. 
Each  stately  tomb  and  motmmental  stone. 
For  thee,  unburied  Pompey,  shall  atone. 
Isis  no  more  sliall  draw  the  cheated  crowd, 
Nor  god  Osiris  in  his  linen  shroud;  [<"*''*■ 

Sfript  of  their  shrines,   with  scorn  they  shall   be 
To  be  by  ignominious  hands  defac'd; 
Their  holy  Apis,  of  diviner  breed. 
To  Pompey's  dust  a  sacrilice  shall  bleed, 
While  burning  deities  the  flame  shall  feed. 
Waste  shall  the  land  be  laid,  and  never  know 
The  tiller's  care,  not  feel  the  crooked  plough: 
None  shall  be  left  for  whom  the  Nile  may  flowt 
Till,  the  gods  banish'd,  and  the  people  gone, 
i5igypt  to  Pompey  shall  be  left  alone." 

He  said;  then  hasty  to  revenge  he  flew, 
And  seaward  out  the  riady  navy  drew; 
But  cooler  Cato  diil  the  j'outh  asswage. 
And  praising-  much,  comiirest  his  filial  rage. 

Meantime   the    shores,    the    sea.s,    and   skieft 
around. 
With  mournrul  cries  for  Pompey's  death  resound. 
A  rare  example  have  their  sorrows  shown. 
Vet  in  no  age  beside,  nor  [K'ople  known. 
How  lialling  power  dill  with  compassion  meet. 
And  crowds  depUr'd  the  ruins  of  the  great. 
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But  when  the  sad  Cornelia  first  appear'd, 

When  on  the  dock  her  mouinrul  licad  she  rear'd, 
Hf-r  Uk'Us  liuTifi:  riulf'ly  o'er  tlif*  matron's  face, 
With  all  the  pump  ot"  jjviff's  disovder'd  grace; 
When  tiiey  belield  lier.  wnsted  quite  with  woe, 
And  spent  with  tears  tiiat  never  ceas'd  to  flow, 
Affain  they  feel  tlieir  loss,  attain  comp'ain, 
And  Heaven  and  Karth  ri!i£r  with  their  cries  again. 
Svxm  as  she  landed  un  the  friendly  strand, 
Her  lord's  last  rites  iniplov  iier  pious  hand; 
Tn  his  dtar  shade  she  builds  a  funeral  pile, 
And  decks  it  proud  with  many  a  noble  spoil. 
There  slione  ids  arms  with  antic  gold  inlaid. 
There  tlic  rich  roht-s  which  she  herself  had  made, 
Kobes  to  imperial  .love  in  triumph  erst  display'd: 
The  r- I'cs  of  his  past  victorious  days, 
Kuw  th'f*  his  latest  tropliy  serve  to  raise. 
And  in  one  commnn  tlame  together  blaze. 
Such  yias  the  weeping  matron's  pious  care  : 
The  soldiers,  taught  by  her,  their  fires  prepar'?: 
To  every  i^a'iant  friend  a  pile  thf  y  build, 
That  fell  for  Rome  in  curst  Pharsalia's  field: 
Strttch'd  uide  along  the  shores,  the  flames  extend, 
And,  pratuful  to  the  wanderint^  shades,  ascend. 
So  when  Apulian  hinds,  with  art,  renew 
The  winiery  pastures  to  their  verdant  hue. 
That  flowers  may  rise,  and  springing  grass  return, 
With   spreadiiis;  flames   the  witberM    fields   tbcy 
Gnrpanus  tlien  and  lofty  Vultur  blaze,  [burn, 

And  draw  tlie  distant  wandering  swains  to  gaze; 
Far  aie  the  glittering  fires  desciy'd  by  night, 
And  gild  the  dusky  skies  around  with  light. 

But,  ub  !  not  all  the  sorrows  of  the  croud 
That  spoke  their  free  impatient  thouglits  aloud. 
That  ta\'d  the  gods,  as  authors  of  their  woe, 
And  charg'd  them  with  neglect  of  things  below; 
Nut  all  the  marks  of  the  wild  people's  love. 
The  hero's  soul,  like  Cato's  praise,  could  move; 
3'ew  were  his  words,  but  from  an  honest  lurait, 
"Whore  faction  and  where  favour  had  no  part, 
!Dut  truth  made  up  for  passion  and  for  art, 

'*  We  *ve  lost  a  Konian  citizen,"  he  said: 
**  One  of  the  noblest  of  that  name  is  dead  ; 
AVho,  though  not  equal  to  our  fathers  found, 
Nor  by  their  strictt^st  rules  ot  justice  hound, 
Vet  from  his  faults  this  bendit  we  draw, 
Ke,  for  his  country's  good,  transgicss'd  her  law, 
To  keep  a  bold  licentious  age  in  awe. 
Rome  held  her  freedom  still,  thougli  he  was  great; 
lie  swayM  the  senate,  but  they  rul'd  the  state. 
When  crowds  were  wllljr,g  to  have  worn  his  chain, 
f  !<■  <"hose  his  private  station  to  retain, 
That  all  might  free,  and  equal  all  remain. 
War's  boundless  power  he  never  sought  to  use, 
Kor  ask'd,  but  what  the  people  might  refuse: 
M'lcii  he  possessM  and  wealthy  was  his  store, 
Yet  still  he  gather'd  but  to  give  the  more. 
And  Rome,  while  he  was  rich,  could  ne'er  i)e  poor. 
lie  drtw  the  swurd,  but  knew  its  rage  to  charm. 
And    If>v'd  peace    best,   whtu    he  was   forc'd   to 

arm ; 
Unmov'd  with  all  the  glittering  pnmp  of  power. 
He  took  with  joy,  bo.t  laid  it  down  «  ith  more: 
His  chaster  hou-.ho|tT  and  his  frugal  board. 
Nor  le«'dness  did,  nor  luxury  aflurd, 
K'en  in  the  hithest  fortunrs  of  their  lord. 
His  noble  name,  his  country's  Inmour  grown. 
Was  venerably  round  tli'''  n.itions  known, 
'AwJ  as  Unme's  faivcst  li^Ut  aud  hiifihtest  glory 


Wlien  betwixt  Marius  and  fierce  flylla  tost. 

The  commonwealth  her  ancient  freedom  lost. 

Some  shadow  yet  was  kit,  siune  show  of  power; 

Now  e'en  the  name  with  Pompey  is  no  more : 

Senate  and  people  all  at  once  are  gone. 

Nor  need  the  tyrant  blush  to  mount  the  throne. 

Oh,  happy  Pompey  !    hajipy  in  thy  fate, 

Happy  by  fallmg  with  the  falling  state. 

Thy  death  a  beiufit  the  gods  did  grant,       [want. 

Thou  might'st  ha\e  liv'd  those  Pharian  swords  to 

Freedom,  at  least,  thou  dost  by  dying  gain. 

Nor  iiv'st  to  see  thy  Julia's  father  reign;       [slain. 

Free  d''aih  is  man's  first  bliss,  the  next  is  to  be 

Such  mercy  only  1  from  .luba  crave, 

(If  Fortune  should  oidain  nte.lnba's  slave) 

To  Ca?sar  let  him  show,  but  show  ine  dcail. 

And  keep  my  carcass,  so  he  takes  my  head  '* 

He  said,  and  pleas'd  the  nojle  shade  below, 
More  than  a  thousand  (U'ators  could  <Iq; 
Thniigh  Tully  too  had  lent  his  charming  tongue, 
And  Romt  's  full  forum  with  his  praise  had  rung. 

Itui  disi-ord  now  infects  the  sullen  crowd, 
And  now  they  tell  their  di-^contents  aloud: 
WhcTi  'larchon  lirst  his  flying  ensigns  bore; 
Call'd  out  to  march,  and  hastened  to  the  shore; 
Him  Cato  thus,  pursuing  as  he  mov'd, 
Sternly  bespoke,  and  justly  thus  reprov'd: 

*'  Oh,  restless  antht)r  of  the  roving  war. 
Dost  thou  again  piratic  arms  prepare? 
Pompey,  thy  ti-rrour  and  thy  scourge  is  gon^, 
And  now  thou  iiop'st  to  rule  the  seas  alone." 

He  said,  and  b'Mit  his  frown  upon  the  rest. 
Of  whom  one  boldt-r  thus  the  chief  address'd. 
And  thus  their  weariness  of  war  confess'd: 

*'  ForPompey's  sake,  nor  thou  disdain  to  hear. 
The  civil  war  we  wage,  these  arras  we  bear; 
Him  we  preforrM  to  jjeace:   but,  Cato,  now, 
That  cause,  that  master  of  lair  arms  lies  low. 
Let  us  no  more  our  absent  country  mourn. 
But  to  our  homes  and  houvhold  gods  return ; 
To  the  chaste  arms  from  whose  embrace  we  fled. 
And  the  dear  p' edges  of  tlie  nuptial  bed. 
For  oh  !  what  period  can  the  war  attend. 
Which  nor  Piiarsalia's  lield  nor  Pompey's  deatK 

can  end  ? 
The  better  times  of  flying  life  are  past. 
Let  death  come  gently  tm  in  peace  at  last. 
L(  t  age  at  length  with  providential  care 
The  necessary  pile  and  urn  prepare, 
All  rites  th'-' cruel  civil  war  tlenit-s, 
Pait  ev'n  of  Pompey  yt't  nubury'd  lies. 
Thougii  \anqnisird  yet  by  no  baiharian  hand. 
We  fear  not  txilr  iu  a  r>relun  land. 
Nor  are  our  necks  by  fortune  now  bespoke^ 
To  bear  the  Scythian  cu'  Armenian  yoke; 
The  victor  still  a  citizen  we  own. 
And  yield  obedience  to  the  Roman  gown. 
While  Pompey  liv'd,  he  bore  the  sovereign  sway^ 
C:csar  was  next,  and  hint  we  now  obey; 
With  revcreiu'.-  U-  llie  sacnd  shade  adorM, 
lint  war  has  given  us  niiw  another  ioril : 
To  Ca-sar  and  superior  chance  we  yield: 
All  was  dftermin'd  in  Amathia's  fleld. 
Nor  shall  our  arms  <mi  otl:er  It-adcrs  wait, 
N(ir  for  niuTrtain  hopes  nud*>t  the  state^ 
VVr  Ibllow'd  Pomp,  y  oma-,  but  now  \\e  follow  fa»C 
What  terms,  what  satity,  van  we  hope  for  now, 
lUit  what  tlie  \  ictor's  mercy  shall  allow  ? 
Once  P.impt  y's  presence  justify'd  the  cause, 
Tlan  fuufcht  we  toi'  oui  libcities  and  law>j 
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With  him  the  honours  of  that  cause  lie  dead. 

And  all  the  sanctity  of  war  is  fled. 

If,  Cato.  thou  fur  Rome  these  arms  dost  bear. 

If  still  thy  country  only  be  thy  care, 

Seek  we  tlie  leffions  where  Itome's  ensi^ju'?  fly, 

"Where  her  pmud  fables  wave  their  wings  on  high: 

No  matter  who  to  Pompey's  power  succeeds. 

We  follow  where  a  Roman  consul  leaiis." 

This  said,  he  Ieai)M  aboard;  the  youtliful  sort 
Join  in  his  Hiiht,  and  hastetto  leave  the  poil; 
The  senseless  crowd  their  libeity  disdain, 
Add  long  to  wear  victorious  C;eNarN  chain. 
'J'yraiinic  po«ver  now  sudden  seem'd  to  threat 
The  ancient  glories  of  Rome's  free-born  state, 
Till  Cato  spuke,  and  tiuis  deferr'd  her  fate: 

"  Hid  then  your  vows  and  servi'e  prayersconspire 
Nought  but  a  hasty  master  to  desire? 
Did  ym,  when  eagt^r  fur  the  battle,  come 
The  slaves  of  Ponipey,  not  the  friend ■;  of  Rome? 
Now,  weary  of  the  toil,  from  war  you  fly. 
And  idly  lay  your  useless  armour  by; 
Your  liands  neglect  to  wield  tl-.e  shinnig  sword, 
Kor  can  you  fight  but  for  a  king  and  lord. 
Some  misbtv  chief  yuu  want,  tor  whom  to  sweat; 
Yourselves  you  know  not,  or  at  least  forget, 
And  fondly  bleed,  that  others  may  be  gieat: 
Meanly  you  toll,  to  give  yourselves  away; 
And  die,  to  leave  the  world  a  tyrant's  prey. 
The  gods  and  Fortune  do  at  length  afford 
A  cause  mo^t  worthy  of  a  R'jman  sword. 
At  length  't  is  safe  tu  conquer,     Pornpey  now 
Cannot,  bv  your  success,  too  potent  grow; 
Yet  now.  Ignobly,  you  withhold  your  hands. 
When  nearer  liberty  your  aid  demands. 
Of  three  v.ho  durst  the  sovereign  power  in\-ade, 
Two  bj'  your  fortune's  kinder  doom  lie  dead ; 
And  shall  the  Phariau  sword  and  Parthian  bow 
Do  more  for  liberty  and  Rome  than  yuu? 
Base  as  yuu  are,  in  vile  snlijection  go. 
And  scorn  what  Ptolemy  did  ill  bestow. 
Ignobly  innocent,  and  meanly  good. 
You  durst  not  stain  your  hardy  hands  in  blood; 
F»ebly  awhile  you  fought,  but  soon  did  yield, 
Aud  fled  the  first  from  dire  Pharsalia's  field; 
do  then  secure,  fur  Ca:^sarwiU  be  good, 
Will  pardon  tiiose  who  are  with  ease  subdu'd; 
The  pitying  victor  will  in  mercy  spare 
The  wretch,  who  never  durst  pruvoke  bis  war. 
Co,  sordid  slaves  !   one  lordly  master  gone. 
Like  beir-looms  go  from  father  tu  the  sju. 
Stilt  to  enhance  your  servila  merit  mo:e. 
Bear  sad  Cornelia  weepuig  frum  the  siiore; 
Meanly  for  hire  expose  the  matron's  life, 
Metellus' daughter  sell,  and  Pompey's  wifej 
Take  ti>u  his  sons:   let  Ciesar  find  in  you 
Wretches  that  may  e'en  Ptolemy  out-do. 
But  let  not  my  devoted  life  be  spar'd. 
The  tyiant  greatly  shall  that  deed  reward} 
Such  is  the  price  of  Catu's  hated  head, 
Th.nt  all  your  former  wars  shall  well  be  paid; 
Kill  me,  and  in  my  blood  do  Cxsar  rieht, 
'Ti»  mean  to  have  no  oilier  guilt  but  flight." 

He  said,  and  stopp'd  the  tlying  naval  power; 
fiack  they  return'd,  repenting,  to  the  shore. 
As  when  the  bees  tliLir  waxen  town  forsuke. 
Careless  in  air  their  wandering  way  they  take; 
No  m'  re  in  clusteiiirg  swarms  condens'ti  they  lly, 
But  fleet  uncertain  through  the  vaiiuu^  sky; 
No  more  from  flowers  they  suck  the  liquid  •A'cet, 
Mat  all  taeir  care  aad  Uida*try  fur^ei; 


Tiien  if  at  length  the  tinkling  brass  they  her»ri 
With  swift  ama/e  the-r  flight  they  suom  forbe^rj 
Sudden  thfir  flowerj'  labours  thej'  renew, 
ll.uig  on  ttie  thvme,  r»nd  sip  the  balmy  dew. 
Meantime  seeur?  on  Hybla*s  fragrant  plain, 
With  joy  exults  the  happy  shepherd  swain; 
Proud  that  his  art  had  thus  preserv'd  his  st^re, 
He  scorns  to  thitik  his  homely  cottage  poor. 
With  such  prev.iiling  forcp  did  Cato's  rare 
The  fierce  impatient  soldiers'  min  U  pretiare, 
To  leai  II  fibedience,  and  endure  the  war. 

And  now  tb'-ir  mind"?,  luiknowing  of  reposf. 
With  busy  toil  to  exercise  he  chose; 
Stdl  with  successive  labours  are  they  p1y*d. 
And  oft  in  long  and  weary  inarches  try'd. 
Before  Cyrene's  walls  they  now  sit  do\^ii: 
And  here  the  victor^s  menrv  well  was  si  own. 
He  takes  no  vengeanc  of  the  oaptve  tov/n; 
Patient  he  spares,  and  bids  the  vanquish'  i  lire. 
Since  Cato,  who  conld  conquer,  cuuld  foreive. 
Hence,    Libyan  Juba's  vealais  tLey  meant  I*  e^*- 

plore, 
Juba,  wlio  borders  on  the  swnrthv  Monr; 
But  Nature's  boundaries  the  )Onrney  stav. 
TheSyrts  are  fix'd  athwart  the  luiddle  wayj 
Yet  led  by  darini;  virtu**  on  they  press. 
Scorn  opposition,  and  still  hope  success. 

^Vhen  Xatiire*s  hand  tiie  fir^t  frrmatuju  try'd. 
When  seas  from  lands  she  did  at  tirst  divide. 
The  Syrts,  not  quite  of  sea  nor  land  bereit, 
A  mingled  mass  uncertain  still  *-he  left; 
For  n  'r  the  land  with  seas  is  quite  o'er-spread. 
Nor  sink  the  waters  deep  their  t»>zy  l»»'d, 
Noreprth  ilefcnds  its  shore,  nor  lifts  alot't  its  hea-U 
The  site  with  neither,  and  with  eacii  complies, 
Doubtful  and  inaccessil)le  it  lies; 
Or  't  is  a  sea  with  shallows  bank'd  around. 
Or  't  is  a  broken  land  with  waters  lirowu'd ; 
Here  shores  advanced  oV-r  Neptune's  rule  we  find. 
And  there  an  inland  ocean  lags  behind. 
Thus  Nature's  purpose  by  herself  destroy'J, 
Is  useless  to  herself  and  unemp'ov'd. 
And  part  of  her  creation  still  is  void.j 
Perhaps,  when  first  the  world  and  time  lie^n». 
Her  swelling  tides  and  plenteous  wau  rs  lan; 
Cut  long  confining  on  the  burnin;  zone. 
The  sinking  seas  have  felt  the  neighbouring  Sju: 
Still  by  degrees  we  see  how  they  decitv. 
And  scarce  resist  the  tiiirsty  20 1  of  cav. 
Perhaps,  in  distant  aees,  'twill  be  found. 
When  future  suns  have  run  t'.e  burning  round, 
These  Syits  shall  all  be  dry  an  1  solid  -ound; 
Small  are  the  depths  th-ir  scanty  waves  r»;tam. 
And  earth  grows  daily  on  the  vieldmi  man. 

And  now  the  loa'len  tie*  t  with  active  o:n» 
Divide  the  liquid  plain,  and  leave  the  s'lorcs. 
When  cloudy  skies  a  gathering  storm  presage. 
And  An^ter  from  the  south  beiian  to  rage. 
Full  fiom  the  land  the  scHindtn^:  tempest  roar*. 
Repels  the  swelling  surtre,  and  sweeps  the  st,.ire% 
The  wind  pursues,  diives  on  the  roliin?  sand, 
And  gives  new  limits  to  the  growing  land. 
'Spite  of  the  seaman's  toil,  the  stonn  pevaiU; 
In  vain  with  skilful  strensth  he  hauils  the  sail% 
In  vain  the  cordy  cables  bind  them  tast, 
At  once  it  rips  and  remls  them  from  the  mast; 
At  once  the  winds  the  lluttermg  cativ;iss  tp:ir, 
Then  whi.l  and  svbi-^k  it  throuih  th«*  spurtive  pjr. 
Some,  timely  fur  the  rivinir  race  pfep.-ird. 
Fuil  tbtt  lgo«.-  ki.et.t,  ami  U^-b  it  to  im.-  \nu^t 
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In  vain  their  care;  sudden  the  furious  blast 
Snaps  by  the  board,  and  beare  away  the  mast; 
Of  tackiing,  sails,  and  masts,  at  once  bereft, 
The  ship  a  naked  iielpless  hu)l  is  left.  [way, 

Forc'd  round  and  round,  she  quits  her  puvpos'd 
And  bounds  uncertain  o'er  the  ^wellinj  Sfu. 
But  happier  some  a  steady  course  maintain. 
Who  stand  far  out,  and  keep  the  deeper  main. 
Their  masts  they  cut,  and  driving  witli  the  tide. 
Safe  o*er  the  surge  beneath  the  tempest  ride: 
In  vain  did,  fi-oui  the  southern  coast,  their  foe, 
All  black  with  clouds,  old  stormy  Auster  blow; 
Lowly  secure  amidst  the  waves  they  lay,      [way. 
Old  Ocean  heav'd  his  back,  and  roU'd  them  on  their 
Some  on  the  shallows  strike,  and  doubtful  i,tand, 
Part  beat  by  waves,  part  ijx'd  upon  the  sand. 
Now  pent  amidl^t  the  shoals  the  billows  roar, 
Dash  on  the  banks,  and  scorn  the  new-made  shore: 
Now  by  the  wind  driven  on  in  heads  they  swell, 
The  stedfa.'^t  banks  botli  windi  and  waves  repel: 
Still  with  united  force  they  rage  in  vain, 
The  sandy  piles  their  stations  tiN'd  maintain, 
And  lift  their  heads  secure  amidst  the  water)-  plain. 
There  'scap'd  from  seas,  upon  the  faithless  strand, 
With  weeping  eyes  the  shipwTcck'd  seamen  stand, 
And,  cast  ashore,  look  vainly  out  for  land. 
Thus  some  were  lost;  but  far  the  greater  part, 
Presen-'d  from  danger  by  the  pilot's  art, 
Keep  on  their  coiuse,  a  happier  fate  partake, 
And  reach  in  safety  the  Tritonian  lake. 
These  waters  to  the  tuneful  god  are  dear, 
Whose  vocal  shell  the  sea-green  Nereids  hear; 
These  Pallas  loves,  so  tells  reporting  fame. 
Here  first  from  Heaven  to  Earth  the  goddess  came, 
(Heaven's  neighbourhood  the  warmer  clime  be- 
trays, 
And  speaks  the  nearer  Sun's  immediate  rays) 
Here  her  first  footsteps  on  the  brink  she  staid. 
Here  in  the  watery  glass  her  form  survey'd,  [maid. 
And  caird  hei-self  from  hencethe  chaste  Tritonian 
Here  Lethe's  streams,  from  >ecret  springs  below, 
Rise  to  the  light;  here  hiavily,  and  slow, 
The  silent  dull  forgetful  waters  flow. 
Here  by  tlie  wakeful  dragon  kept  of  old, 
Hesperian  plants  grew  rich  witli  living  gold; 
Long  since,  the  fruit  was  from  the  branches  torn, 
And  now  the  gardens  their  lost  honoui-s  mourn. 
Such  was  in  ancient  times  the  tale  receiv'd. 
Such  by  our  good  forefathers  was  believ'd; 
Nor  let  inquirers  the  tradition  wrong, 
Or  dare  to  question,  now,  the  poet's  sacred  song. 
Then  take  it  for  a  truth,  tlie  wealthy  wood 
Here  under  golden  boughs  low  bending  stood; 
On  some  large  tree  his  folds  the  sei-pent  wound, 
The  fair  Hesperian  virgins  walch'd  around. 
And  join'd  to  guard  the  rich  forbidden  ground. 
But  great  Alcides  came  to  end  their  care, 
Stript  the  gay  grove,  and  left  the  branches  bare; 
Then  back  returning  sought  the  Argive  shore. 
And  the  bright  spoil  to  proud  Kurystheus  bore. 
These  famous  regions  and  the  Syrts  o'erpast, 
They  reach'd  the  Garauiantian  coast  at  last; 
Here,  under  Pumpey's  care  the  navy  lies, 
Beneath  the  gent'est  clime  of  Libya's  skies. 
But  Cato's  soul,  by  dangers  vmrestrain'd, 
Ea>e  and  a  dull  inactive  life  disdaiu'd. 
His  daring  virtue  urges  to  g»>  on, 
Thixiugh  desert  lauds,  and  nations  yet  unknown; 
To  march,  and  prove  th'  inhospitable  ground. 
To  ihuii  the  Syrts^  and  liiud  the  iiuldier  ruuud. 


Since  now  temiiestuous  seasons  vex  the  sea. 
And  the  declining  year  forbids  the  watery  way;. 
He  sees  the  cloudy  drizzling  winter  near. 
And  hopes  kind  rains  may  cool  the  sultry  air: 
So  haply  may  thiy  juurncy  on  secure, 
Nor  burning  heats,  nor  kilting  frosts  endure; 
But  while  cool  winds  the  winter's  breath  supplies^ 
With  gentle  warmth  the  Libyan  sun  may  rise, 
And  both  may  join  and  temper  well  the  skies. 

But  ere  the  toilsome  march  he  imdertook. 
The  hero  thus  the  listening  host  bespoke:      [good, 

**  Fellows  in  arms!  whose  bliss,  whose  chiefest 
Is  Rome's  defence,  and  fieedom  bought  with  blood; 
You,  who,  to  die  with  liberty,  from  far 
Have  follow'd  Cato  in  this  fatal  war. 
Be  now  for  virtue's  noblest  task  prepar'd, 
For  labours,  many,  perilous,  and  hai-d. 
Think  through  what  burning  dimes,  what  wilds 

we  go: 
Xo  leafy  shades  the  naked  deserts  know, 
Xor  silver  streams  through  floweiy  meadows  flow. 
But  horrours  there,  and  various  deaths  abound^ 
And  serpents  guard  th'  inhospitable  ground. 
Hard  is  the  way;  but  thus  our  fate  demands; 
Rome  and  her  laws  we  seek  amidst  these  sands* 
Let  those  who,  glowing  with  their  country's  love, 
ResoJA  e  with  me  tliese  dreadful  plains  to  prove, 
Xor  of  return  nor  safety  once  debate. 
But  only  dare  to  go,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
Think  not  1  mean  the  dangers  to  disguisci 
Or  hide  them  from  the  cheated  vulgar's  eyes. 
Tiiose,  only  those,  shall  in  my  fate  partake. 
Who  love  the  daring  fur  the  danger's  sake; 
Tho.-e  who  can  suffer  all  the  worst  can  come. 
And  think  it  what  they  owe  themselves  and  KotQC 
If  any  yet  si»ali  doubt,  or  yet  shall  fear. 
If  life  be,  more  than  liberty,  his  care; 
Here,  ere  we  journey  farther,  let  him  stay. 
Inglorious  let  him,  like  a  slave,  obey. 
And  seek  a  mastrr  in  some  safer  way. 
Foremost,  behold,  I  lead  you  to  the  toil. 
My  feet  shall  foremost  print  the  dusty  soil? 
Strike  me  the  first,  thou  flaming  god  of  day. 
First  let  me  feel  thy  fierce,  thy  scorching  rayj 
Ve  living  poisons  all,  ye  snaky  train. 
Meet  me  the  first  upon  the  fatal  plain. 
In  every  pain,  which  you,  my  warriors,  fear, 
Let  me  be  first,  and  teach  you  how  to  bear. 
Who  sees  me  pant  for  drought,  or  fainting  first. 
Let  him  upbraid  me,  and  complain  of  thii'bt. 
If  e'er  for  shelter  to  the  shades  I  fly, 
Me  let  him  curse,  me,  for  the  sultry  sfcy. 
If  while  the  weary  soUlier  marches  on. 
Your  leader  by  distinguish'd  ease  be  known. 
Forsake  my  cause,  and  leave  me  there  alone. 
The  sands,  the  serpents,  thirst,  and  burning  heat. 
Are  dear  to  patience,  and  to  virtue  sweet; 
Virtue,  that  scorns  on  cowards'  terms  to  please^ 
Or  cheaply  to  be  bought,  or  won  with  ease; 
But  then  she  joys,  then  smiles  upon  her  state. 
Then  fairest  to  herself,  then  most  complete. 
When  glorious  danger  makes  ht.r  truly  great. 
So  Libya's  plains  alone  shall  wipe  away 
The  foul  dishonours  of  Pharsalia's  day; 
So  shall  your  courage  now  transcend  that  fear; 
You  fled  with  glory  there,  to  conquer  here." 

He  said;  and  hardy  love  of  toil  inspii'd; 
And  every  breast  with  godlike  ardour  fir'd. 
Straight,  careless  of  return,  without  delay. 
Through  the  wide  waMe  he  took  his  pathless  way* 
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Libya,  ordainM  to  be  his  last  retreat, 
Receix'es  the  hero,  fearless  of  his  fate; 
Here  the  good  ^ods  his  last  of  labours  doom, 
Here  shall  his  bones  and  saered  dust  find  rooni, 
And  his  ijreat  head  he  hid,  within  an  Iiumljlr  toinb, 

If  this  large  trlobe  be  portion'd  ri?xht  by  fame, 
Then  one  third  part  shall  sandy  Libya  rialm: 
But  if  we  count,  as  suns  descend  anti  rise, 
If  we  divide  l,iy  t-ast  and  west  the  skies, 
Then,  with  fair  Europe,  Libya  shall  cnibinc, 
And  both  to  make  the  wt-stern  half  shall  join." 
Whilst  wide-extended  Asia  (ills  the  rest, 
Of  all  from  Tanais  to  Nile  possest, 
And  reigns  sole  empress  of  the  dawning  east. 
Of  all  the  Libyan  soil,  the  kindliest  found 
Far  to  the  western  seas  extends  its  bound; 
W^liere  coolin^j;  gales,  where  gentle  zeph5''rs  lly, 
And  setting  suns  adorn  the  traudy  sky: 
And  yet  e'en  here  no  liquid  fountain's  vein 
Wells  throus:h  the  soil,  and  gurgles  o'er  the  plain; 
But  from  our  northern  clime,  our  gentler  Heaven, 
Refreshing  dews  and  fruitful  rains  are  driven; 
All  bleak,  the  god,  cold  Boreas,  spreads  his  wingj 
And  with  our  winter  gives  the  Libyan  spring. 
No  wicked  wealth  infects  the  simple  soil. 
Nor  golden  ores  disclose  their  shining  spoil; 
Pure  is  the  glebe,  'tis  Larth,  and  earth  alone. 
To  guilty  pride  and  avarice  unknown: 
Thei'e  citron  groves,  the  native  riches,  grow, 
There  cool  retreuts  and  fragrant  shades  bestow. 
And  hospitably  screen  their  guests  below. 
Safe  by  their  leafy  ofliee  long  they  stood 
A  saered,  old,  unviolated  wood, 
Till  Roman  luxury  to  Afrie  past. 
And  foreign  axes  laid  their  honours  waste. 
Thus  utmost  lands  are  ransa<"k.'d,  to  atVord 
The  far-fetchVl  daijitics,  and  the  costly  board. 
But  rude  and  wasteful  all  those  regions  lie 
That  border  on  the  Syrts,  and  feel  too  nigh 
Their  sultrj'  summer  sun,  and  parching  sky. 
No  harvest,  there,  the  scatter'd  grain  repays. 
But  withering  dies,  and  ere  it  shoots  decays: 
There  never  loves  to  spring  the  mantling  vine, 
Nor  wanton  rin.jlets  round  her  elm  to  twine: 
The  thirsty  dust  prevents  the  swelling  fruit. 
Drinks  up  the  generous  juice,  and  kills  the  root : 
Through  secret  veins  no  tempering  moistures  pass, 
To  bind  with  viscous  force  the  mouldering  massj 
But  genial  Jove,  averse,  disdains  to  smile. 
Forgets,  and  curses  the  neglected  soil. 
Thence  lazy  Nature  droops  her  idle  head, 
As  every  vegetable  sense  were  dead; 
Thence  the  wide  diTary  plains  one  visage  xveaVj 
AHkeiu  summer,  winter,  spring  appear, 
N'jr  feel  the  turns  of  the  revolving  year. 
Thin  herbage  here  (for  some  e'en  htre  is  found) 
The  Nasamonian  hinds  collect  around; 
A  naked  race,  and  barbarous  of  mind. 
That  lire  upon  the  lo«scs  of  mankind: 
The  Syrts  supply  their  wants  and  barren  soil, 
And  stiow  th'  inhospitable  shores  with  spoil. 
Tifidc  they  have  none,  but  r^ady  still  they  stand, 
Rapacious,  to  invade  the  wealthy  strand,       [lafnl. 
And  hold  a  commerce,  thus,  with  every  distant 

Tijiuugh  this  dire  country  Cuto's  journey  lay, 
Hen-  he  pursu'd,  while  virtue  led  the  way. 
Heix'  the  bold  youth,  U'd  by  his  high  command, 
Fearless  of  storms  and  raging  winds,  by  land 
Repeat  the  dangers  of  the  swelling  main, 
Ajad  strive  with  jstorms  «nd  raginjf  winds  agaiu. 


Here  all  at  large,  where  nought  restraina  his  force^ 

Impetuous  Auster  runs  bis  rapid  course; 

Nor  mountains  here,  nor  stedfast  rocks  resist. 

But  free  he  sweeps  along  the  spacious  list. 

No  stable  groves  of  ancient  oaks  arise, 

To  tire  his  rage,  and  catch  him  as  he  flies; 

But  wide,  around,  the  nuked  plains  appear. 

Here  lierce  he  drives  unbounded  through  the  air. 

Roars  and  exerts  his  dreadful  empire  here. 

The  whirling  dust,  like  waves  in  eddies  wrought 

Rising  aloft,  to  the  mid  Heaven  is  caught; 

There  hangs  a  sullen  cluud ;  nor  falls  again, 

Xor  breaks,  like  gentle  vapours,  into  raiu. 

Gazing,  the  poor  inhal)itant  descries, 

Where  high  above  his  land  and  cottage  flies; 

Bereft,  he  sees  his  lost  possessions  there. 

From  Earth  transported,  and  now  lix'd  in  air. 

Not  rising  tlames  attempt  a  bolder  llight; 

Like  smoke  by  rising  tlames  uplifted,  light 

The  sands  ascend,  and  stain  the  Heavens  with  night. 

But  now,  his  utmost  power  and  rage  to  boast. 
The  stormy  god  invades  the  Roman  host; 
The  soldier  yields,  unequal  to  the  shock, 
And  staggers  at  the  wind's  stupendous  stroke. 
Amaz'd  he  sees  that  earth,  which  lowly  lay, 
Kore'd  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  torn  away. 
Oh  Libya!  were  th^'  pliant  surface  bound, 
And  form'd  a  solid,  close-compacted  ground; 
Or  hadst  thou  rocks,  whose  hollow  deeps  below 
Would  draw  those  raging  winds  that  loosely  blow^ 
Tiieir  fury,  by  thy  firmer  mass  ojipos'd, 
Or  in  tiiose  dark  infernal  caves  euclos'd. 
Thy  certain  ruin  would  at  once  complete, 
Shake  thy  foundations,  and  unfix  thy  seat: 
But  well  thy  tlitting  plains  have  learn'd  to  yield; 
Thus,  not  contending,  thou  thy  place  hast  held, 
UnlixVl  art  fixM,  and  Hying  keep'st  the  field. 
Helms,  spears,  and   sliieldSj   suatch'd    from    the 

warlike  host, 
Through  Heaven's  wide  regions  far  av/aywere  lost; 
While  distant  nations,  with  religious  fear. 
Beheld  them,  as  some  pradigy  in  air, 
Aiid  tliought  the  gods  by  them  denouncM  a  war. 
Such  haply  was  the  chance,  which  first  did  raise 
The  pious  tale,  in  priestly  Nunia's  days; 
Such  were  those  shields,  and  thus  they  came  from 

Heaven, 
A  sacred  charge  to  young  patricians  given; 
Perhaps,  long  since,  to  lawless  winds  a  prey. 
From  far  barbarians  were  they  forc'd  away; 
Thence  through  long  airy  journeys  safe  did  com?. 
To  cheat  the  crowd  with  miracles  ut  Roinp. 
TIuis,  wide  o'er  Libya,  rai:'d  the  stormy  south, 
Thus  everyway  assail'dthe  Latian  youth: 
Each  several  method  for  defence  they  try. 
Now  wrap  their  srarments  tight,  now  close  they 

lie: 
Now  sinking  to  the  earth,  with  wciglit  tUey  presi. 
Now  clasp  it  to  them  with  a  strong  embrace. 
Scarce  in  that  posture  safe;  the  drivlu;?  blast 
Bears  hard,  and  almost  heaves  them  oil*  at  la^t. 
Meantime  a  sandj'  Hood  comes  rolling  on, 
And  swelling  heaps  the  prostrate  legions  drownj 
New  tu  the  sudden  danger,  and  dismayM, 
The  frighted  soldier  hasty  calls  for  aid, 
Heaves  at  the  hill,  and  struggling  rears  bis  head. 
Soon  shoots  the  growing  pile,  and,  ivar'd  on  high. 
Lifts  lip  its  lofty  summit  to  the  sky: 
High  sandy  walls,  like  forts,  their  passage  stay, 
Ausl  ri;>tii£  taoutttaioB  iutercept  thek  ftay  : 
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Tlie  certain  tonncl?  nhlcli  sliould  their  journey 
Tit**  movni;;  earth  ami  dusty  delude  hidn:    [guide, 
S<»  Uiidma-k-^  ^'\\\k  heneatli  tin-  flou  in;?  tide. 
As  through  niid-S'*as  unrcrtainly  they  move, 
Led  only  Ity  .Tovc's  varied  lishts  above: 
Pirt  e'en  of  them  the  l,ih\'j\n  clmie  denies, 
Forbids  M.oir  native  northern  st.^i-p  to  rise, 
And  shLvles  the  ^\cll-kno\vn  lu'-tre  from  their  eyes. 

Now  near  approarhinir  to  the  bnmmij  zone, 
To  \vi»nner.  calmer  skies  thfy  ionrney'd  on.  ftes=, 
The  >l;ickpnin^  storms  the  nei?hb'iuriiis  Sun  o*.>n- 
Th*^'  lira*  strike*:  fi'Tcer,  and  the  winds  grow  less, 
"Wliilst  pa:-ehin^  thirst  and    taintincr  sweats  in- 
As  fonvard  on  the  weary  «ay  they  went,     [oreaso. 
Pantirjr  with  drought,  and  all  with  labour  spent, 
Amidst  th"  desert,  desolate  and  dry, 
One  cbant-M  a  little  trickliner  spri -g  t^  spy: 
Proud  of  the  prizf,  he  dnin'd  the  scanty  store, 
Aid  in  hi«  h.Iniet  to  the  eliieftain  bore. 
Around,  i:i  crowd*-,  thi:*  thirsty  leiz^i^n'*  stood, 
1  neir  throat"   and  chimmy  jaws  with  dnst   he.- 
strew*d,  [vtew'd. 

And    all   with  wishftd    rves   llt>'    liq'iid    treasure 
Aruund  the  leader  east  liis  earL*t'ul  |n>>k, 
SternH-  the  temptinir  envv'd  gift  he  toi>k, 
Hel'l  it,  an  I  thus  thf  aiver  fieree  bespoke: 
"  And  thmk'st  thou  thr-n  that  I  want  virtue  m.-st! 
Am  I  thf  meniest  of  this  Ron^an  host! 
Am  I  the  first  soft  coward  that  romplains! 
That  shrinks,  v.ne'iual  to  these  glorious  pains  ! 
Am  I  in  ease  ani  infamy  th^^  first! 
Kather  be  thou,  base  a«  tlmu  nrt,  arrnrs'd. 
Thou  that dar*st drink,  when  ali  besidethre  thirst.'* 
He  said;  and  wrathful  fi'n  telling  forth  his  hand, 
PourM  out  the  precious  draught  upon  the  sand. 
"Well  did  the  water  thus  for  all  j)roviile, 
EnvyM  by  none,  whUi'  thus  to  all  denv'd, 
A  little  thus  the  veneral  want  supplyM. 

Now  to  the  sacred  temple  they  draw  near, 
AVhose  n:dy  rdtai-s  Libyan  lands  i"«  vere; 
There,  but  unlike  the  J(»ve  by  R  nne  adoi'd, 
A  form  uncouth,  standi  Heaven's  almighty  lord. 
No  resa!  cp«iigps  grace  >iis  pntei.t  haiiH, 
Nor  shakes  he  there  the  ll'jhtnina's  rtamingbrand: 
"Rut,  ruder  to  beho'd,  a  homed  ram 
Belies  the  god,  and  Amnion  is  his  name. 
There  though  be  reigns  imrivailM  and  alone, 
O'er  the  rich  neighbours  of  the  torrid  zone; 
Though  sv/arthv  A>hiops  are  to  him  conlin'd, 
With  Arahy  the  blest,  and  wealthy  lnd«  ; 
Yet  no  prood  doni*^'*  are  rais'd,  no  et-ms  ar^  gMen, 
To  blaze  upon  his  shrines  witli  costly  sheen  ; 
But  plain  and  poor,  and  rnnmphan'd  he  stood, 
Such  a*,  to  whom  our  great  forefathers  bowM: 
A  god  of  piou=  times,  and  dav'^  of  old. 
That  keeps  his  temples  safe  from  Roman  gold. 
Here  and  here  only,  through  wide  Libya's  space, 
Tall  tree«,  the  Ipnd,  and  vei"daut  herbaee  grace; 
Here  the  loo^e  s;mds   by  ])|ptiteous   sprmir';   are 
Knit  to  a  ma=^,  and  inndded  intrt  jjnmnd  :  [bound, 
Xlere  smiling  Nalure  wears  y  tertiie  diess, 
And  all  things  here  the  present  god  confess. 
Yet  here  the  Sun  to  neither  polt:  declines, 
But  from  his  zenith  vertically  shines: 
Hence,  e*en  the  trees  no  friendly  shelter  yield. 
Scarce  their  own  trunks  the  leafy  branches  shield; 
The  rays  d<  gceu'f  direct,  all  round  embrace, 
And  to  a  central  point  the  shadow  chase. 
Here  cffiial'v  »lip  midlle  Ime  is  foimd, 
Tu  cut  tbo  i-*'liaf. (.  Z<i'Jjrtc  in  it^  luuiid: 


Here  unoblique  the  Bull  and  Scnrpion  ris'*. 

Nor  mount  too  swi,t,  nor  leave  too  soon  the  skies; 

Nor  Libra  does  too  Ions  the  Ram  attend, 

Nor  hids  the  ^laid  the Jisfu,  sign  descend. 

Thje  Hoys  and  C'-ntaur  ju>(ly  time  divide, 

And  equally  their  several  s-asons  guide: 

Alike  the  Crab  and  wmtciy  <ioat  return, 

Alike  the  Lion  and  the  flowing  Urn. 

If  any  farther  nations  yet  are  known, 

Reyond  the  Libyan  rires,  and  scorching  zone; 

Northward  from  them   the  Sun's  bright  course  16 

made, 
And  to  the  south^vard  strikes  the  leaning  shade; 
There  slow  Bootes,  with  hi5  lazy  wain 
Descendinr,  seems  to  reach  the  watery  main. 
Of  all  the  Iight^i  which  hiah  a^ve  they  see. 
No  star  whatever  from  Ne))tune's  waves  is  free. 
The  whirliui;  a\le  drivts  theta  round,  and  \dunges 

in  the  st-a. 
Before  the  temple's  entrance,  at  the  gate, 
Attending  crowds  of  eastern  pilgrims  wait: 
These  trnm  the  horned  god  evpect  relief: 
But  all  give  way  before  the  Latian  chief. 
His  host,  (as  crowds  are  superstitious  still) 
Curious  of  fate,  of  future  good  and  ill. 
And  fond  to  prove  propht-tic  Ammon's  slnll, 
Entreat  their  leader  to  the  god  would  go, 
And  from  his  oracle  Home's  fortunes  know: 
But  Libienus  chief  the  thought  approvM, 
And  thus  the  common  suit  to  Cato  muv'd: 

"  Chance,  and  tne  fortime  of  the  way,'*  he  said, 
"  Have  brought  Jove's  sacred  cunnstls  to  onr  aith 
This  createst  of  the  eods,  this  miehty  chief. 
In  each  distress  shall  be  a  sure  relief; 
Shnl!  point  the  distant  dangers  fi-om  afar. 
And  teach  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war. 
To  Uiee,  O  Cato!  pious  I  wise  I  andjust! 
Their  daik  decrees  the  raulious  sods  shall  trust! 
To  thee  their  ibi-e-detemiinM  will  shall  tell: 
Their  will  has  been  thy  law,  and  thuu  hast  kept  it 

well. 
Fate  bids  thee  now  the  noble  thought  improve; 
Fate  brings  thee  here,  to  mett  and  talk  with  J  ve* 
Inquire  betimes,  what  various  chance  shall  come 
To  impious  Caesar,  and  rhy  uanve  Rome; 
Tiy  to  aveit,  at  lea^t,  thy  country  s  doom. 
Ask  if  these  arms  our  freedom  shall  restore: 
Or  else,  if  laws  and  right  shall  be  no  more. 
Be  thy  great  breast  with  sacred  knowledge  fraught, 
To  lead  us  in  the  wandering  maze  of  thought: 
Thou,  that  to  virtue  ever  wert  iuclin'd, 
Learn  what  it  is,  how  certainly  delhi'd. 
And  leave  some  perfect  rule  to  guide  mankind.'* 

Full  of  the  god  that  dwelt  within  his  bnast. 
The  hero  thus  his  secret  mind\'xpress\l. 
And  m-born  truths  reveal'd;   truths  which   migM 

well 
Become  e'en  oricles  themselves  to  tell. 

*'  Where  would  thy  f<tnd,  thy  vain  inquiry  go? 
What  mystic  late,  what  servtt  woidd'st  thou  know? 
Is  it  a  doubt  if  death  -ihould  be  my  doom. 
Rather  than  live  till  king>  and  bondage  come, 
Hattur  than  see  a  tyrant  crown'd  in  Rome? 
Or  would'st  thou  know  if,  u hat  wevalue  here, 
Liff,  be  a  trifle  hardly  xvorth  our  care  ? 
What  by  i>ld  age  and  length  of  days  we  gain. 
More  than  to  li'nL,lhen  out  the  sense  of  pain  ? 
Or  if  this  world,  with  all  its  forces  join'd, 
riie  universal  maliee  of  mankind. 
Can  ^Uake  or  buiL  liie  bra\e  an<l  lione.st  mind  ? 
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if  stable  virtue  can  her  ground  maiutani, 

Whilst  fortune  feebly  threats  and  frowns  in  vain? 

If  truth  and  justice  with  uprightness  dwell, 

And  lioncaty  consist  in  meaning  well? 

If  right  be  independent  of  success. 

And  conquest  cannot  make  it  more  nor  less? 

Are  these,  my  friend,  the  secrets  thou  would'st 

know. 
Those  doubts  for  which  to  oracles  we  go? 
'T  is  known,  't  is  plain,  't  is  all  already  told. 
And  horned  Amnion  can  no  more  unfold. 
From  God  deriv'd,  to  God  by  nature  join'd. 
We  act  the  dictates  of  his  mighty  mind: 
And  though  our  priests  are  mute,  and  temples  still, 
God  never  wants  a  voice  to  speak  his  will. 
When   first    we   from   the    teeming   womb   were 

brought. 
With  in-born  precepts  then  our  souls  were  fraught, 
And  then  the  Maker  his  new  creatures  taught^ 
Then  when  he  fonn'd,  and  gave  us  to  be  men. 
He  gave  us  a:l  our  useful  knowledge  tlien. 
Canst  thou  believe,  the  vast  Kternal  Mind 
Was  e'er  to  Sy.ts  and  Libyan  sands  con6n'd  ? 
That   he   would   choose   this    waste,    this   barren 
To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around,        [ground, 
And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drown'd  ? 
Is  there  a  place  that  God  would  choose  to  love 
Beyond  this  earth,  the  seas,  yon  Heaven  above. 
And  virtuous  minds,  the  noblest  throne  for  Jove  ? 
Why  seek  we  farther  then  ?    Behold  around, 
How  all  thou  seest  does  with  the  God  abound, 
Jove  IS  alike  in  all,  and  always  to  be  found, 
tet  those  weak  minds,  who  five  in  doubt  and  fear. 
To  juggling  priests  for  oracles  repair; 
One  certain  hour  of  death  to  each  decreed, 
Wy  fix'd,  my  ceitain  soul  from  doubt  has  freed. 
The  coward  and  the  brave  are  doom'd  to  fall ; 
And  when  Jove  told  this  truth,  he  told  us  all.'' 
So  spoke  the  hero;  and,  to  keep  his  woixl, 
Nor  Ammon,  nor  his  oracle  ex[dor'd- 
3iut  left  the  crowd  at  freedom  to  believe. 
And  take  such  answers  as  the  priest  should  give. 

Fonmoston  foot  he  treads  the  burning'  sand, 
Bearing  his  aims  in  his  own  patient  hand ; 
Bcorning  another's  weary  neck  to  press, 
Or  III  a  lazy  chariut  loll  at  ease: 
The  panting  soldier  at  his  toil  succeeds. 
Where  no  command,  but  great  example  leads. 
Sparing  of  sleep,  still  for  the  rest  he  wakes, 
^nd  at  the  fountain,  last,  his  thirst  he  slakes; 
Whene'er  by  chance  some  living  stream  is  found, 
He  stands,  and  sees  the  cooling  draughts  go  round, 
Btays  till  the  last  and  meanest  dnidge  be  past. 
And,  till  his  slaves  l.ave  drunk,  disdains  to  taste. 
If  true  good  men  desene  immortal  fame. 
If  virtue,  though  distress'd,  be  still  the  same: 
Whate'er  our  fathers  greatly  dar'd  to  do, 
Whate'cr  they  bravely  bore,  and  wisely  knew. 
Their  virtues  all  are  his,and  all  tlicir  praise  his  due. 
Whoe'er,  with  battles  fortunately  fouaht, 
Whoe'er,  with  Koman  bloo.l,  such  honours  bought' 
This  triumph,  this,  on  Libya's  utmost  bound, 
With  death  and  desolation  compass'd  round. 
To  all  thy  glories,  Pompey,  I  prefer. 
Thy  trophies,  and  thy  third  triiunplial  car,    [war. 
•lo   Marius'  mighty  name,  and  great  Jusurthine 
His  country's  father  here,  O  Home,  behold, 
Worthy  thy  temples,  priests,  and  shrines  of  gold' 
If  c  cr  thou  break'st  thy  lordly  master's  chain, 
|l  1  iberty  be  ecr  restor'd  again, 

YOi..  V. 
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Him  Shalt  thou  place  in  thy  divine  abodes,    [gods. 
Swear  by  his  holy  name,  and  rank  him  with  thy 

Now  to  those  sultry  regions  were  they  past. 
Which  Jove  to  slop  inquiring  mortals  plac'd. 
And  as  their  utmost,  southern,  limits  cast. 
Thirsty,  for  springs  they  search  the  desert  round. 
And  only  one,  amidst  the  sands,  they  found. 
Well  stor'd  it  was,  iiut  all  access  was  barr'd : 
'I  he  stream  ten  thousand  noxious  serpents  guard: 
Dry  aspics  on  the  latal  margin  stood. 
And  dipsas  thirsted  in  the  middle  flood. 
Back  from  the  stream  the  frighted  soldier  flics. 
Though  parch'd,  and  languishing  for  drink,  he  dies: 
The  chief  beheld,  and  said,  "  You  fear  in  vain. 
Vainly  from  safe  and  healthy  draughts  abstain, 
My  soldier,  drink,  and  dp  ad  not  death  or  pain. 
When  urg'd  to  rage,  their  teeth  the  serpents  fix. 
And  venom  with  our  vital  juices  mix; 
The  pest  Infus'd  through  every  vein  runs  round. 
Infects  the  miss,  and  death  is  in  the  wound. 
Harmless  and  safe,  no  poison  here  they  shed:" 
He  said;  and  first  the  doubtful  draught  essay'd; 
He,  who  through  all  their  march,  their  toilj  theit 

thirst. 
Demanded,  here  alone,  to  drink  the  first. 

Why  plagues,  like  t-ese,  infei  t  the  Libyan  air. 
Why  deaths  unknown  in  various  shapes  appear; 
Why,  fniitful  to  destroy,  the  i-ursed  land 
Is  temper'd  thus,  by  Nature's  secret  hand; 
Dark  and  obscure  the  hidden  cause  remains. 
And  still  deludes  the  vain  inquirer's  pains; 
Unless  a  tale  for  truth  may  be  believ'd. 
And  the  good-natur'd  world  be  willingly  deceiv'd. 

Where  western  waves  on  farthest  Libya  beat, 
Wann'd  with  the  setting  Sun's  descending  heat, 
Dreadful  Medusa  fix'd  her  horrid  seat. 
No  leafy  shaile,  w  ith  kind  protection,  shields 
The  rough,  the  stpialid,  unfrequented  fields: 
No  mark  of  shepherds,  or  the  ploughman's  toil. 
To  tend  the  flocks,  or  turn  the  mellow  soil: 
But,  rude  with  rocks,  the  region  all  around 
lis  mistress,  and  her  potent  visage,  own'd. 
'T  was  from  this  monster,  to  afflict  mankind 
That  nature  first  produc'd  the  snaky  kind : 
On  her,  at  first  their  forky  tongues  appear'd; 
From  her,  their  dreadful  hissings  first  were  heardt 
Some  wreath'd  in  folds  upon  her  temples  hum.'; 
Some  backwards  to  h,  r  waist  depended  long; 
Some  with  their  rising  crests  her  forehead  deck; 
Some  wanton  play,  an.l  l.ish  her  swelling  neck  : 
.And  while  her  hands  the  cuiling  vipers  comb. 
Poisons  distil  around,  and  drops  of  livid  foam. 
None,  who  behed  the  fur}',  could  complain; 
So  swift  their  fate,  preventing  death  and  pain: 
Eie  they  had  tmie  to  fear,  the  clianue  came  on. 
And  motion,  sense,  and  life,  were  lost  in  stone, 
I'he  soul  itself,  from  sudden  (light  iKbarr'd, 
Congealimr,  in  the  body's  fortune  shar'd. 
The  dire  KuineniJes  could  rage  inspire. 
But  could  no  more;  the  tuneful  Thracian  lyre 
Infernal  Cerberus  did  soon  assuage, 
I.uH'd  him  to  rest,  and  sooth'd  his  triple  rage; 
Hvdn.'s  seven  heads  the  bold  .Alcides  view'd, 
Sifily  he  saw,  anil  what  he  saw,  subdu'd  : 
Oi"  these  in  various  teirouis  each  exceli'd; 
IJut  all  to  this  superior  fury  yield. 
Phorcus  and  Ceto,  next  to  Neptune  be, 
Immortal  both,  and  rulers  of  the  sea. 
This  monster's  parents  did  their  ofi'spring  dread; 
And  from  her  sight  her  sister  G.k^Ous  t'ltO, 
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Old  ocean's  waters  and  the  liquid  air, 

The  universal  world  her  power  might  f«ar: 

All  nature's  be^u*'  ""^  works  she  could  invade, 

Through  every  part  a  lazy  numbness  shed, 

And  over  all  a  stony  surface  spread.  fprown, 

ifirds  ill  their  flight  were  5itopt,  and  ponderous 

Forirot  their  pinions,  and  fell  senseless  down. 

Beasts  to  the  rocks  were  fix'd,  and  all  around 

Were  tribes  of  stone  and  marble  nations  found. 

Nolivinii  eys  so  fella  sight  could  bear; 

Her  snakes  themselvis,  all  deadly  t ho'  they  were, 

Shot  backward  from  her  face,  and  shrunk  away 

By  her,  a  rockTitanian  Atlas  irrew,         [for  fear. 

And  Heaven  by  her  the  giants  did  subdue: 

Hard  was  the  fight,  and  Jove  was  half  dismayed. 

Till  Pallas  brought  the  Gorgon  to  his  aid: 

The  heavenly  nation  laid  aside  their  fear. 

For  suon  she  finished  the  prodisrious  war; 

To  mountains  turn'd,  the  monster  race  remains. 

The  trophies  of  her  power  on  the  Phlegra^an  plains. 

To  seek  this  monster,  and  herfjite  to  prove, 
Tlie  son  of  Danae  and  golden  Jove 
Attempts  a  flight  through  airy  ways  above. 
Tiie  youth  Cyllenian  Hermes' aid  implor'd; 
The  god  assisted  with  his  wings  the  sword, 
His  sword  which  late  made  watchful  Argus  bleed, 
And  Id  from  her  cruel  keeper  freed. 
Unwedded  Pallas  lent  a  sister*s  aid; 
But  ask'd,  for  recompense,  Medusa's  head. 
Eastward  she  warns  her  brother  bend  his  flight. 
And  from  the  Gorirnn  realms  avert  his  si;;:ht; 
Then  amis  his  left  with  her  refulgent  shield. 
And  shows  how  there  the  foe  might  be  beheld. 
Heep  slumbers  had  the  drowsy  fiend  possest, 
Such  as  drew  on,  and  well  might  seem,  her  last: 
And  yet  she  slept  not  whole;  one  half  her  snakes 
Watchful,  to  guard  their  horrid  mistress,  wakes; 
The  rest  disheveli'd,  loosely,  round  her  head, 
And  o'er  her  drowsy  lids  and  face  were  spread. 
Backward  the  youth  draws  near,  nor  dares  to  look, 
But  blindly,  at  a  venture,  aims  a  stroke: 
His  faltering  hand  the  virgin  goddess  guides. 
And   from  the    monster's  neck   her   snaky  head 

divides. 
But  oh  !  what  art,  what  numbers  can  express 
The  terrouis  of  the  dying  Gorgon's  fare ! 
What  clouds  of  poison  from  her  lips  arise, 
What  death,  what  vast  destruction,  thi'oaten*d  in 

her  eyes! 
*T  was  somewhat  that  immortal  gods  might  fear, 
More  than  the  warlike  maid  herself  could  bear. 
The  victor  Perseus  still  hod  been  subdu'd. 
Though,  wary  still,  with  eyes  averse  he  stood: 
Had  not  his  heavenly  sister's  timely  care 
VeilM  the  dread  visage  with  the  hissing  hair. 
Sfis'd  of  his  prey,  htavenwards,  uplifted  light, 
On  Hermes'  nimble  wings,  he  took  his  flight. 
Kow  thoughtful  of  his  covirse,  he  hung  in  air. 
And  meant  through  Kuropc'shappy  clime  to  steer; 
Till  pitying  Pallas  warn'd  him  not  to  blast 
Her  fru'tful  fields,  nor  lay  her  cities  waste. 
For  who  would  not  have  upwards  east  their  sight, 
Curiou*-  to  gaze  at  sueh  a  wond'rous  flight? 
Therefore,  by  gales  of  centle  Zephyrs  borne, 
To  Libya's  coast  the  hero  minds  to  turn. 
Beneath  the  sultiy  lit.e,  cxpos'd  it  lies 
To  deadly  planets,  and  malignant  skies. 
Still,  «illi  his  fiery  steeds,  the  god  of  day 
Drives  tbrouL-h  that  Heaven,  and  makes  his  born- 

kng  way. 


No  land  more  high  erects  its  lofty  hea(\ 
The  sil\-er  Moon  in  dim  eclipse  to  shade; 
If  through  the  summer  signs  direct  she  run, 
Nor  bends  obliquely,  north  or  south,  to  shun 
The  envious  Earth,  that  hides  her  from  the  Sui^ 
Vet  could  this  soil  accurst,  this  barren  field, 
Increase  of  deaths,  and  poisonous  hai-vests  yiel<it 
Where'er  sublime  in  air  the  victor  flew, 
The  monster's  head  distili'd  a  deadly  dew; 
The  Earth  receiv'd  the  seed,  and  pregnant  grew. 
Still  as  the  putrid  gore  dropt  on  the  sand, 
'T  was  temper'd  up  by  Nature's  forming  hand  j 
The  glowing  climate  makes  the  work  complete, 
And  broods  upon  the  mass,   and  lends  it  genial 
heat. 
First  of  thtjse  plagues  the  drowsy  asp  appear'd. 
Then  first  her  crest  and  swelling  neck  she  rear'dj 
A  lar::er  drop  of  black  congealing  blood 
Distinguish'd  her  amidst  the  deadly  brood. 
Of  all  the  serpent  race  are  none  so  fell,        [swell; 
None  with  so  many  deaths,  such  plenteous  venom 
Chill  in  themselves,  our  colder  climes  they  shun. 
And  choose  to  bask  in  Afiic's  warmer  sun; 
But  Nile  no  more  confines  them  now:  What  bound 
Can  for  insatiate  avarice  be  found! 
Freighted  with  Libyan  deaths  our  merchants  come. 
And  poisonous  asps  are  things  of  price  at  Rom«. 

Her  scaly  folds  th'  haemorrhois  unbends. 
And  her  vast  length  along  the  sand  extends; 
Where'er  she  wounds,  from  every  part  the  blood 
Gushes  resistless  in  a  crimson  flood. 

Amphibious  some  do  in  the  Syits  abound, 
And  now  on  land,  in  waters  now  are  found. 

Siiniy  chelyders  the  parchM  earth  distain, 
And  trace  a  reeking  furrow  on  the  plain. 

The  spotted  cenchris,  rich  in  various  dye*. 
Shoots  in  a  line,  and  forth  directly  flies: 
Not  Theban  marbles  are  so  gaily  dress'd. 
Nor  with  such  parlj'-colour'd  beauties  graced. 

Safe  in  his  earthly  hue  and  dusky  skin, 
Th'  ammodites  lurks  in  the  sands  unseen: 
The  swimmer  there  the  crystal  stream  pollutes; 
And  swift,  through  air,  the  flying  javelin  shoots. 
The  scytale,  ere  yet  the  spring  returns, 
There  casts  her  coat;  and  there  the  dipsas  burns j 
The  amphisbfena  doubly  arm'd  appears. 
At  either  end  a  threatening  head  she  rears. 
Pais'd  on  his  active  tail  the  pareas  stands. 
And,  as  he  passes,  furrows  up  the  sands. 
The  prester  by  his  foaming  jaws  is  known  ; 
The  seps  invades  the  flesh  and  firmer  bone, 
Dissolves  the  mass  of  man,  and  melts  his  fabric 

down. 
The  basilisk,  with  dreadful  hissings  heard. 
And  from  afar  by  every  serpent  fear'd. 
To  distance  drives  the  vulgav,  and  remains 
The  lunely  monarch  of  the  desert  plains. 
And  you,  ye  dragons  of  the  scaly  race, 
Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  prace, 
In  other  nations  harmless  are  you  found. 
This,  guardian  genii  and  protectors  own'dj 
In  Africonly  are  you  fatal;  there, 
( 'n  wide-expanded  wings,  sublime  you  rear 
Vou;  dreadful  forms,  and  dri\e  the  yielding  air*. 
The  lowing  kine  in  droves  you  cha^e,  and  cull 
Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull: 
Around  his  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist, 
T^y  force  compress,  and  burst  his  bi^awny  chest- 
Not  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 
Secure,  but,  with  the  rest,  become  your  priz*. 
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Resistless  in  your  might,  you  all  invade. 
And  for  destruction  need  not  puis'in'said.   [spread, 
Thus,  thoush  a  thousand  plagues  around  them 
A  weary  march  the  hardy  soldiers  trend. 
Thro'  thirst,  thro'  toil  and  death,   by  Cato  led. 
Their  chief,  uith  pious  prief  and  deep  leiiret. 
Each  moment  mourns  his  friends  untimely  fate; 
M'ond'rinsr,  he  sees  some  small,  some  trivial  wound 
Extend  a  valiant  Roman  on  thr-  ground. 
Aulus,  a  noble  youth  of  Tyrrhene  blood, 
Who  bore  the  standard,  on  a  dipsas  trod; 
Backward  the  wrathful  serpent  bent  her  head. 
And,  fell  with  ra^e,  th'  unheeded  wrong  repaid. 
Scarce  did  some  little  mark  of  hurt  remain, 
And  scarce  he  found  some  little  sense  of  pain; 
Nor  could  he  yet  the  danger  doubt,  nor  fear 
That  death,  with  all  its  terrours,  threaJeu'd  there. 
When  lo;  unseen,  the  secret  venom  spreads. 
And  every  nobler  part  at  once  invaJes; 
Swift  flames  consume  the  marrow  and  the  brain. 
And  the  scorcj'd  entrails  rage  with  burning  pain; 
Upon  his  heart  the  thirsty  poisons  prey. 
And  drain  the  sacred  juice  of  life  away. 
No  kindly  floods  of  moisture  bathe  his  tongue. 
But  cleaving  to  the  parched  roof  it  hung ; 
No  trickling  drops  distil,  no  dewy  sweat. 
To  ease  his  wearj-  limbs,  and  cool  the  raging  heat. 
Nor  could  he  weep;  e'en  grief  could  not  supply 
Streams  for  the  mournful  office  of  his  eve. 
The  never-failina  source  of  tears  was  drv. 
Frantic  he  flies,  and  with  a  careless  hand 
Hurls  the  neglected  eagle  on  the  sand; 
Nor  hears,  nor  minds,  his  pitying  chief's  command. 
For  springs  he  seeks,  he  digs,  he  prooes  the  ground. 
For  springs,  in  vain,  explores  the  desert  round. 
For  cooling  draughts,  which  might  their  aid  impart. 
And  quench  the  burning  venom  in  his  heart. 
Plung'd  in  the  Tanais,  the  Rhone,  or  Po, 
Or  Nile,  whose  wandciiug  streams  o'er  jEgypt  flow. 
Still  would  he  rase,  still  with  the  fever  glow. 
The  scorching  climate  to  his  fate  conspires. 
And  Libya's  sun  assists  the  dipsa's  fires. 
Now  every  where  for  drink  in  vain  he  pries. 
Now  to  the  Syrts  and  briny  seas  he  (lies; 
The  briny  seas  delij;ht,  but  seem  not  to  suffice. 
Nor  yet  he  knows  what  secret  plagtie  he  nurs'd. 
Nor  found  the  poison,  but  believ'd  it  thirst. 
Of  thirst,  and  thirst  alone,  he  still  complains. 
Ravin.'  for  thirst,  he  tears  his  swelliuL'  veins  ; 
From  every  vessel  drains  a  crims'jn  flood. 
And  quafls  in  greedy  drauglits  his  vital  blood. 
This  Cato  saw,  and  straight,  without  delay. 
Commands  his  legions  on  to  urge  thetrway; 
Nor  give  th'  inquiring  soldier  time  to  know 
What  deadly  deeds  a  fatal  thirst  could  do. 

But  soon  a  fate  more  sad,  with  new  surprise. 
From  tlie  first  object  turns  their  woud'ring  eyes. 
Wretched  Sabellus  i»y  a  seps  was  stung; 
Fix'd  to  his  leg,  with  deadly  teetli,  it  hung: 
Sudden  the  soldier  shook  it  from  the  wound, 
Transfix'd  and  onil'd  it  to  the  barren  .rouud. 
Of  all  the  dire  destructive  serpent  race. 
None  have  so  much  of  death,  though  none  are  less. 
For  straight,  around  the  part,  the  skin  withdrew. 
The  flesh  and  sinking  sinews  backward  flew, 
And  left  the  naked  hones  expos'd  to  view. 
The  spreadlnt;  poisons  all  the  parts  confound. 
And  the  whole  hxly  sinks  within  the  wound. 
The  bi-awny  thijhs  no  more  their  muscles  boast. 
But,  ucltiug,  all  in  liquid  dllh  ara  lost; 


The  well-knit  <;roin  ahovc,  and  ham  below, 

Mixt  in  One  putrid  stream,  together  flow ; 

The  firm  peritona'um,  rent  in  twain. 

So  more  the  pressing  entrails  c  ,uld  sustain. 

It  yicd.,  and  forth  they  fall,  at  once  they  gutb 

amain, 
.^mall  relics  of  the  mouldering  mass  were  left, 
At  on'^e  of  substance,  as  of  -orni  bereft; 
Disaolv'd,  the  whole  in  liquid  iioison  ran. 
And  to  a  nauseous  puddle  sh.unk  the  man. 
Then  burst  the  rigid  nerves,  the  manly  breast. 
And  all  the  texture  of  the  heaving  chest; 
Resistless  way  the  contpKriog  venom  made. 
And  stent  nature  was  at  ..n  e  display'd; 
Her  sacred  privacies  a'l  open  lie 
To  each  prophane,  inquiring,  vulgar  eye. 
Then  the  broad  shoulders  did  the  pest  iuTade, 
Then  o'er  the  valiant  arms  and  neck  it  spread  j 
Last  sunk,  the  mind's  imperial  seat,  the  head. 
So  bnows  dissolv'd  by  southern  breezes  run. 
So  melts  the  wax  bcf  jre  the  noon-day  Sun. 
Xorends  the  wonder  here;  though  flames  are  knovva 
To  waste  the  flesh,  yet  still  they  spare  the  bone: 
Here  none  were  left,  no  least  remains  were  seen; 
No  marks  to  show  that  once  the  man  had  been. 
Of  all  the  plagues  which  curse  the  Libyan  land, 
(If  death  and  mischief  may  a  crown  demand) 
Serpent,  the  palm  is  thine.     Though  others  may 
Boast  of  their  power  to  force  tlie  soul  away. 
Yet  soul  and  body  both  beco;ne  thy  prey. 
A  fate  of  different  kind  NasiJius  found, 
A  burning  prester  gave  the  deadly  wound; 
.^nd  straight  a  sudden  flame  began  to  spread, 
.And  paint  his  visage  with  a  glowing  red. 
With  swift  expansion  swells  the  bloated  skin. 
Nought  but  an  undistinniish'd  mass  is  seen. 
While  the  fair  human  form  lies  lost  within. 
The  pufTy  poison  spreads,  and  heaves  around. 
Till  all  the  man  is  in  the  monster  drowo'd. 
No  more  the  steely  plate  his  breast  can  stay, 
Bnt  yields,  and  gives  the  bursting  poison  way. 
Not  w;iters  so,  when  fire  the  rage  supplies. 
Bubbling  on  heaps,  in  boiling  cauldrons  rise: 
Nor  swells  the  stretching  canvass  half  so  fast. 
When  the  sails  gather  all  the  driving  blast. 
Strain  the  tou^i  jards,  and  bow  the  lofty  mast« 
The  various  parts  no  longer  now  are  kno«Ti, 
One  headjess  formless  heap  remains  alone; 
The  feather'd  kind  avoid  the  fatal  feast, 
.And  leave  it  deadly  to  some  hungry  beast; 
With  horrour  seiz'd,  his  sad  companions  too, 
In  haste  from  the  unbury'd  carcass  flew;       [grew. 
Look'd  bark,   but  fled  asain,  for  still  the  monstar 

But  firtile  Libya  still  new  plagues  supplies. 
And  to  more  horrid  monsters  turns  their  eyes, 
De^'ply  the  fierce  hiemorrhois  imprest 
Her  fatal  teeth  on  Tullus'  valiant  breast: 
The  noble  youth,  with  virtue's  1  ive  inspir'd. 
Her,  in  her  Cato,  fcllow'd  and  admir'd; 
Rluv'd  by  his  great  example,  \ou'd  to  share. 
With  him,  each  chance  of  that  disastrous  war. 
And  as  <\  hen  mighty  Rome's  spectators  meet 
In  the  full  thfatre's  capacious  scat, 
At  once,  by  secret  pipes  and  channels  fed. 
Rich  tinctures  gush  from  every  antic|U"  head] 
At  once  ten  thousand  salfron  current*  flow, 
And  rain  their  odours  on  the  crowd  bcl  jw : 
So  the  warm  blood  at  once  from  every  part 
Ran  purple  poison  down,  and  diaiQ'd  the  tainciQ^ 
heart. 
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Blood  falls  for  tfars,  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 

The  ruddy  drops  tlu-ir  t^iinted  passage  trace: 

Where'er  the  liquid  jurres  find  a  Hay, 

There   streams   of  Ijluud,    there    crimson    rivers 
stray: 

His  mouth  and  gusliinj  nostrils  pour  a  floid, 

And  e'en  the  pores  oi>ze  out  the  trickling  blood; 

In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  diown'd. 

And  the  whole  body  seems  one  bleedmg  wound. 
La-vus,  a  colder  aspic  hit,  and  straiiiht 

His  blood  forgot  to  flow,  his  heart  to  beat; 

Tliick  shades  upon  his  eye-lids  scem'd  to  creep, 

And  lock  him  fast  in  everlasting  sleep: 

No  sense  of  pain,  no  torment,  did  he  know. 

But  sunk  in  slumbers  to  the  shades  below. 
Not  swifter  death  attf  nds  the  noxious  juice, 

Which  dire  Saba>an  aconites  produce. 

Well  ma/thcir  crafty  priests  divine,  and  well 

The    fate    which    they   themselves    can    cause, 
foretell. 
Pierce  from  afar  a  darting  javelin  shot, 

(For  such,  the  serpenfi-name  has  Afric  taught) 

And  through  unhappy  Paulus'  temples  Hew; 

Nor  poison,  but  a  wound,  the  soldier  slew. 

No  flight  so  swift,  so  rapid  none  we  know, 

Stones  from  the  sounding  sling,  compar'd,  are  slow, 

And  the  shaft  loiters  from  the  Scythian  bow. 
A  basilisk  bold  Murrus  kiii'd  in  vain. 

And  naii'd  it  dying  to  the  sandv  plain; 

Along  the  spear  the  sliding  venom  ran,' 
And  sudden,  from  the  weapon,  seiz'd  the  man: 
His  hand  first  touch'd,  ere  it  his  arm  invade, 
Soon  he  divides  it  with  his  shining  blade: 
The  serpent's  force  by  sad  example  taught, 
With  his  lost  hand  his  ransom'd  life  he  bought. 
Who  that  the  scorpion's  insect  fonn  surveys, 
Would  think  that  ready  death  his  call  obeys? 
Threatening,  he  rears  his  knotty  tail  on  high; 
The  vast  Orion  thus  he  doom'd  to  die. 
And  fix'd  him,  his  i)roud  trophy,  in  the  skj'. 

Or  could  ne  the  salpuga's  aiiger  dread. 
Or  fear  upon  her  little  cell  to  tread.' 
Yet  she  the  fatal  threads  of  life  commands, 
And  quickens  oft  the  Stygian  sisters  bauds. 

Pursu'd  by  dangers,  thus  they  pass'd  away 
The  restless  night,  and  thus  the  cheerless  dav  ■ 
E'en  earth  itself  they  fear'd,  the  common  bed,' 
"Where  each  lay  down  to  rest  his  weary  head: 
There  no  kind  trees  their  leafy  couches  strow. 
The  sands  no  turf  nor  mossy  beds  bestow 
Eut  tir'd,  and  fainting  with  the  tedious  toil, 


Expos'd  they  sleep  upon  the  fatal  soil. 
H'ith  vital  heat  they  brood  upon  the  ground, 
And  breathe  a  kind  attractive  vapour  round. 
While  chill,  with  colder  night's  unientle  air. 
To  man's  warm  breast  his  snaky  foes  repair, 
And  find,  ungrateful  guests,  a  shelter  there. 
Theuce  fresh  supplies  of  poisonous  rage  return. 
And  fiercely  with  recruited  deaths  they  burn. 

"  Restore,''  thus  sadly  oft  the  soldier  said, 
"Restore  Emathia's  plains,  from  whence  we  fled; 
This  grace,  at  least,  ye  cruel  gods  afl'ord, 
That  we  may  fall  berj'eath  the  hostile  sviord, 
'J'he  dipsas  here  in  Caesar's  triumph  share, 
And  fell  cerastje  wage  his  civil  war. 
Or  let  us  haste  away,  press  farther  on. 
Urge  our  hold  passage  to  the  burning  zone 
An-I  die  by  those  ethereal  flames  alone. 
Afric,  thy  deserts  we  accuse  no  more. 
Nor  blame,  0  Wature !  thy  cicatinjj  power. 


From  man  thou  wisely  diilst  tliese  wilds  diriJe^ 
Aiid  for  tlry  monsters  here  alone  provide; 
A  region  waste  and  void  of  all  beside. 
Thy  prndi'nt  care  forbad  the  barren  field 
ri!e  yellow  harvest's  ripe  increase  to  yield; 
Man  and  his  labours  well  thou  didst  deny, 
.\ud  bad'st  him  from  the  land  of  poisons  "fly. 
We,  impious  we,  the  bold  irruption  ma<le;  . 
We,  this  the  nerpents  world,  did  first  invade; 
Take  then  our  lives  a  forfeit  for  the  crime. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  rul'st  this  cursed  clime; 
What  god  soe'er,  that  only  lov'st  to  reign. 
And  dost  the  commerce  of  mankind  disdain; 
Who,  to  secure  thy  horrid  empire's  bound, 
Hast  fix'd  the  Syrts,  and  ton  id  realms  around ; 
Here  the  wild  waves,  there  the  flame's  scorchinjf 

brcaTh, 
And  fill'd  the  dreadful  miildle  space  with  death. 
Behold,  to  thy  retreats  our  arms  we  bear. 
And  with  Rome's  civil  rage  prophane  thee  bercj 
E'en  to  thy  inmost  seats  we  strive  to  go, 
And  seek  the  limits  of  the  world  to  know. 
Perha|)s  more  dire  events  attend  us  yet; 
New  deaths,  new  monsters,  still  we  go  to  meet. 
Peihaps  to  those  far  seas  our  journey  bends, 
Where  to  the  waves  the  burning  Sun  descends; 
Where,   rushing  head'ong  down  Heaven's  azure 
All  red  he  plunges  in  the  hissing  deep.         [steep. 
Low  sinks  the  pole,  declining  from  its  height. 
And  seems  to  yield  beneath  the  rapid  weight. 

"Nor    farther    lands  from    Fame    herself    are 
But  Mauritanian  Juba's  realms  .-ilone.        [known. 
Perhaps,  while,  rashly  daring,  on  we  pass. 
Fate  may  discover  some  more  dreadful  place; 
Till,  late  repenting,  we  may  wish  in  vain 
To  see  these  serpents,  and  these  sands  again. 
One  joy  at  least  do  these  sad  regions  give, 
E'en  here  we  know  't  is  possible  to  live: 
That,  by  the  native  plagues,  we  may  perceive. 
Nor  ask  we  now  for  Asia's  gentler  day, 
Nor  now  for  European  suns  we  pray; 
Thee,  Afric,  now,  thy  absence  we  deplore, 
And  sadly  think  we  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more. 
Say,  in  what  part,  what  climate,  art  thou  lost? 
Where  have  we  left  Cyrene's  happy  frost? 
Cold  skies  we  felt,  and  frosty  winter  there. 
While  more  than  summer  suns  are  raging  here, 
And  break  the  laws  of  the  widl-order'd  year. 
Southward,  beyond  earth's  limits,  are  we  pass'd. 
And  Rome,  at  length,  beneath  our  feet  is  jdac'd. 
Grant  us,  ye  gods,  one  pleasure  ere  we  die, 
Add  to  our  harder  fate  this  only  joy. 
That  CfEsar  may  pursue,  and  follow  where  we  fly." 

Impatient,  thus  the  soldier  oft  complains. 
And  seems,  by  telling,  to  relieve  his  pains, 
lint  most  the  virtues  of  their  matchless  chief 
Inspire  new  strength,  to  bear  with  every  grief; 
All  night,  with  careful  thoughts  and  watchful  eyes. 
On  the  bare  sands  expos'd  the  hero  lies; 
In  e\ery  place  alike,  in  every  hour. 
Dares  his  ill  fortune,  and  defies  her  power. 
Unweary'd  still,  his  common  care  attends 
On  every  fate,  and  cheers  his  dying  friends: 
With  ready  haste  at  each  sad  call  he  flies. 
And  more  than  health,  or  life  itself,  supplies- 
\\ith  virtue's  noblest  prec-epis  arms  their  souls. 
And  e'en  their  sorrows,  like  his  own,  controls. 
\\  hcre'er  he  ccinies,  no  signs  of  grief  are  shown; 
Cr'ifi,  an  unmanly  weakness,  they  disown. 
And  scum  to  sigh,  or  breathe  one  parting  groan. 
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Still  urging:  on  h'rs  pious  cares,  he  strove 
The  sense  of  outuard  evils  to  remove; 
Atu\,  by  his  prescn<'e,  taught  them  to  distlain 
The  ft-ehle  rage  and  impotence  of  pain. 

But  now,  so  many  toils,  and  dangers  past, 
Fnrtune  crew  kind,  and  hrought  relief  at  last. 
Of  all  wlio  scorching  Afric's  sun  endure, 
N»>ne  like  the  swarthy  Psyllians  are  secure. 
Skiird  in  the  lore  of  poweiful  herhs  and  charms. 
Them,  nor  the  serpent's  tooth,  nor  poison  harpis; 
Nor  do  they  thus  iii  arts  alone  exefl, 
liut  nature  too  their  hlood  has  tempered  well. 
And  taught  with  vital  force  the  venani  to  repel. 
With  healing  gifts,  and  privileges  grac'd, 
Well  in  the  land  of  serpents  were  they  plae'd; 
Truce  with  the  dreadful  tyrant,  Death,  they  have, 
And  border  saf^^ly  on  his  realm,  the  grave. 
Such  is  their  conrtdenee  in  true-horn  blond, 
That  oft  with  asps  Ihev  prove  their  doubtful  brood; 
When  wanton  wives  their  jealuus  rage  intlame, 
The  new-born  infant  ejrars  or  damns  the  dame; 
Ifsubjeet  to  the  wrathful  serpent's  wound. 
The  mother's  shame  is  by  the  danger  foundj 
"But  if  niilmrtthe  fearless  infant  laugh. 
The  wife  is  honest,  and  the  husband  safe. 
So  when  Jove's  biril,  on  some  tall  cedar's  head. 
Has   a  new  race  of  generous  eaglets  bred, 
While  yt  t  unplum'd,  within  the  nest  they  He, 
Wary  she  turns  them  to  the  eastern  sky; 
I'licn  if,  unequal  to  the  god  of  day, 
Abash'd  they  shrink,  and  shun  the  potent  ray, 
She  spurns  them  forth,  and  casts  them  q\ilte  away : 
But  if  with  daring  eyes  unmov'd  they  gaze. 
Withstand  the  litjht,  and  bear  the  golden  blaze; 
Tender  she  broods  them  with  a  parent's  love, 
The  future  servants  of  her  master  Jove. 
Xor  safe  themselves,  ahme,  the  Psyllians  are, 
Put  to  theirguests  extend  their  friendly  care. 
rirst,  where  the  Roman  camp  is  mark'd,  around 
Circl  in?- they  pass,  then  chant  incr,  charm  the  ground, 
And  chase  the  serpents  with  the  mystie  sound. 
TiPyond  the  farthest  tents  rich  fnes  they  build, 
That  healthy  medicina!  tidours  yield; 
There  foreign  galbanum  dissolving  fries, 
And  crackling  ilames  from  humble  walUwort  rise; 
There  tamarisk,  which  no  green  leaf  adorns. 
And  there  tiie  ^piey  Syrian  costus  burns. 
There  centaury  snj)plies  the  wholesome  flame, 
Th.it  from  Thes^allan  Chiron  takes  its  name; 
The  gummy  lareh-tree,  and  the  thapsos  there, 
AVouiid-wert  and  maiden-weed  perfume  the  air. 
There  the  large  branches  of  the  long-liv'd  hart, 
With  southern-wood,  their  odours  strong  impart. 
The  monsters  of  the  land,  the  serpents  fell, 
Fly  far  away,  and  shun  tlie  hostile  smell. 
Semrely  thus  they  pass  the  nights  away  ; 
And  if  they  ehance  to  meet  a  wound  by  day. 
The  Psytlian  artists  straight  their  skill  display. 
Then  strives  theleaeb  the  power  of  charms  to  show, 
And  bravely  combats  with  the  deadly  foe: 
With  spilth-  first,  he  marks  the  part  around. 
And  keeps  the  poison  prisoner  in  the  wound; 
Then  sudden  he  begins  the  magic  song, 
And  rolls  the  numbeis  hasty  o'er  his  tongue; 
Su  it"t  he  runs  on  ;  nor  pauses  once  for  breath, 
'J'o  ?top  the  progress  of  apptoaehing  death  : 
He  fears  thu  cure  might  sufTt  r  by  delay, 
And  life  be  lost  but  for  a  moments  stay. 
'I'hus  oft,  though  deep  within  the  veins  it  lies, 
liy  magi<-  numbers  chas'd  the  mischief  Uics: 


But  if  it  hear  too  slow,  if  still  it  stay. 
And  scorn  the  potent  charmer  to  obey; 
With  forceful  lips  *  i-  fastens  on  the  wound, 
Drains  out,  and  spits  the  venom  to  the  ground. 
Thu>,  by  loM(»-  use  and  oft  experience  taught. 
He  knows  from  whence  his  hurt  the  patient  got; 
He  pioves  thepart  through  which  the  poison  past, 
And  knows  each  various  serpent  by  the  taste. 

The  warriors  tlius  reliev'd,  amidst  their  pains. 
Held  on  their  passage  through  the  desert  plams: 
And  now  the  silver  empress  of  the  night 
Had  lost,  and  twice  regain'd,  her  borrow'd  light, 
While  Cato,  wandering  o'er  the  wa&teful  tield, 
Patient  in  all  his  labours,  she  beheld. 
At  length  rondensM  in  elodsthe  sands  appear, 
And  show  a  better  soil  au'l  country  near: 
Now  from  afar  thin  tufts  of  trees  arise, 
And  scattering  cottages  delight  their  eyes. 
But  when  the  solder  once  beheld  again 
The  raging  lion  shake  his  horrid  mane, 
What  hopes  of  better  lands  his  soul  pcssest ! 
What  joys  he  felt,  to  view  the  dreadful  beast! 
Leptis  at  last  th.  y  reach'd,  that  nearest  lay. 
There  free fi*om  storms,  and  the  Sun's  parching  ray, 
At  ease- they  passM  the  winter}'  year  away, 

Whensatedwith  the  joys  which  slaughters  J'icld, 
Retiring  CVsar  left  Emathia's  field; 
His  other  cams  laid  by,  he  sought  alone 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  his  Hying  son. 
Led  by  the  guidance  of  reporting  fame. 
First  to  the  Thracian  Hellespont  he  came. 
Here  young  Leander  perish'd  in  the  flood, 
And  here  the  tower  of  mournful  Hero  stood: 
Here,  with  a  narrow  stream,  the  flowing  tide, 
Europe  from  wealthy  Asia  docs  divide. 
From  hence  the  curious  victor  passing  o'er, 
Admirins  sought  the  fam'd  Sigff-an  shore. 
There  might  he  tombs  of  Grecian  ehief:^  behoM, 
Renown'd  in  sacred  ver-e  by  bards  of  old. 
There  tl:e  long  ruins  of  the  walls  appear'd. 
Once  by  great  Neptune,  and  Apollo,  rear'd: 
There  stood  old  Troy,  a  venerable  nam^ 
For  ever  consecrate  to  deathless  fame. 
Now  blasted  mossy  trunks  with  branches  sear. 
Brambles  and  weeds,  a  loathsome  forest  rcarj 
Where  once,  in  palaces  of  regal  state. 
Old  Priam,  and  the  Trojan  princes,  sat. 
Where  temples  once,  on  lofty  columns  borne. 
Majestic  did  the  wealthy  town  adorn, 
All  rude,  all  waste  and  desolate  is  laid, 
And  even  the  niiu'd  ruins  are  deeay'd. 
Here  Caesar  did  each  storied  place  survey. 
Here  saw  the  rock,  wh^  re,  Neptune  to  obey, 
Hesione  was  bound  the  monster's  prey. 
Here,  in  the  covert  of  a  secret  grove, 
The  blest  Anchises  c  asp'd  the  queen  of  lovei 
Here  fair  Oenone  play'd,  here  stood  the  ca.ve 
Where  Paris  once  th-- fatal  judgment  gave; 
Here  lovely  Ganynude  to  Heaven  was,  borne, 
F.aeh  rock,  and  every  tree,  recirdin^'  tales  adorn. 
Here  all  that  does  of  Xantlius'  sif'^am  remain. 
Creeps  a  small  brook  along  the  dusty  plain. 
Wiiilst  careless  and  securely  on  they  pass, 
The  Phrygian  guide  forbids  to  press  the  grass; 
This  place,  he  said,  for  t  ver  sacred  keep, 
For  here  the  sacred  bont'y  of  Hector  sleep. 
Then  warns  him  to  observe,  where,  rudely  cast 
Disjointed  stones  lay  broken  and  defac'd: 
Here  his  last  fate,  he  cries,  did  Priam  prove: 
Here,  on  this  altar  of  Hcrca.*an  Juve, 
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O  poesy  divine!  O  Facrcd  song! 
To  thee,  bright  fame  and  Uni.-th  of  days  belons ; 
Thou,  guddos!   thou  L-ttrnity  c:inst  give. 
And  bid  secuie  the  mortal  hero  live. 
Nor,  CiHSar,  thou  disdain,  that  1  rehearse 
Thee,  and  thy  wars,  ni  no  ig;noble  verse; 
Since,  if  in  aught  the  Latiau  Must  excel. 
My  name,  an  I  thine,  immortal  1  foretell; 
Eternity  our  labours  shall  rewurd. 
And  I.ucan  flourish,  like  the  Grecian  bard; 
My  nii:nhers  shall  to  latest  times  convey 
The  tyrant  Cassar,  and  Pharsalia's  day. 

When  lung  the  chief  his  uond'ring  eyes  had 
cast 
On  ancient  monunir'nts  of  ages  past; 
Of  living  tuif  an  altar  straight  be  made, 
Then  on  the  fire  rich  gums  and  incense  laid, 
And  thus,  successful  in  his  vows,  he  pray'd. 
'*  Ye  shades  divine !  who  keep  this  sacred  place, 
And  tliou,  jT'-ueas!  autnov  of  my  race. 
Ye  powers,  whoe'er  from  burnin-j;  Troy  did  come, 
T)om  Stic  gods  of  Alba,  and  of  Rome, 
Who  still  preserve  your  ruin'd  country's  name. 
And  on  your  altars  guard  the  Phrygian  fl  nic: 
And  thou,  brigi  t  maid,  who  art  to  men  deny'd; 
Pallas,  who  dost  thy  sacred  privilege  confide 
To  Rome,  and  in  her  inniost  temple  hide; 
Hear,  and  auspicious  to  my  vows  incline. 
To  tne,  the  greatest  of  the  Jxdian  line: 
Prosper  my  future  ways;  and  lo!   I  vow 
Vour  ancient  state  and  honours  to  bestow; 
Ausonian  hands  shall  Phrygian  walls  restore, 
And  Rome  ripay,  what  Troy  conferi'd  before.*' 
He  said;  and  hasted  to  his  fleet  away. 
Swift  to  repair  the  loss  of  this  delay. 
Up  sprung  the  wind,  and  with  a  freshening  gale, 
The  kiiid  north-west  filPd  evei-y  swelling  sail; 
Light  u'er  the  foamy  wa\es  the  navy  tlew. 
Till  Asia's  shores  and  Rhodes  no  more  they  view, 
Six  times  the  night  her  sable  round  had  made, 
The  seventh  now  passing  on,  the  chief  survey'd 
High  Ph;iros  shininii  through  the  gloomy  shade; 
The  coast  descry'd,  he  waits  the  vising  day. 
Then  safely  to  the  port  directs  his  way. 
There  widewith  crowdsoVr>preadhesecsthe  shore. 
And  ecloing  hears  the  loud  tumultuous  roar. 
Distrustful  of  his  fate,  he  gives  conimard 
To  stand  aloof,  nortruit  the  doubted  land; 
When  lo !   a  messenger  appears,  to  bring 
A  fatal  pit  ilge  of  peace  from  ^-^gypt's  king: 
Hid  in  a  veil,  and  closely  cover'd  o'er, 
I'omptyV  pale  visage  in  his  band  he  bore. 
An  impious  orator  ihe  tyrant  sends,  feommends. 
Who  thus,  with  iitliiig  woids,  the  monstrous  gift 
**  Hail !   first  and  gi-tratest  of  the  Kunian  name; 
In  power  most  mighty,  most  renown'd  in  fame  : 
Jlail!   rightly  now,  the  world's  unrivalTd  lord! 
That  benefit  thy  Pharian  friends  afford. 
Mj'  king  bestows  the  prize  thy  arms  have  souglit, 
For  which  Pharsalia's  field  in  vain  was  fuugiit. 
No  task  remains  for  future  labours  now; 
The  civil  wars  are  finish'd  at  a  blow. 
To  heal  Thessalia's  ruins,  Pompey  fled 
To  us  fur  succour,  and  by  us  lies  dead. 
Thee,  Caesar,  with  this  costly  pledge  we  buy, 
Thee  to  our  friendship,  with  this  victim,  tic. 
.^?ypt's  proud  sceptre  freely  then  receive, 
Whate'er  tl  e  fertile  flowing  Nile  can  give: 
Accept  tlie  treasures  which  this  deed  has  spar'd  ; 
Accept  tlie  bciieiit,  wilbout  reward. 


Deign,  Casar'  deign  to  think  my  royal  lor4 
Worthy  the  aid  of  thy  victorious  sword: 
In  the  first  rank  of  greatness  shall  he  stand; 
He,  who  could  Pompcy's  destiny  command. 
Nor  frown  disdninftil  oii  the  profl'cr'd  spoil, 
Becatise  not  dearly  bought  with  blood  and  toil : 
Rut  think,  oh  think,  wliat  sncred  ties  were  broke. 
How  friendship  pleaded,  and  how  nature  spoke: 
That  Pompty,  who  resttjt'd  Auletcs' crown. 
The  father's  ancient  guest  was  murder'd  by  the  son. 
Then  judge  thyself,  or  ask  the  world  and  fame, 
If  services  like  these  deserve  a  name. 
If  gods  and  men  the  daring  deed  abhor, 
Think,  for  that  reason,  Cfesar  owes  the  more  ; 
This  blood _/()r  Mee, though  not  by  thee,  was  spilt; 
Thou  hast  the  benefit,  and  we  the  guilt.'' 

He  said,  and  straight  the  horrid  gift  unveil'd, 
And  stedfast  to  the  gazing  victor  hehl. 
Chang'd  was  the  face,  deform'd  with  death  all  o*er, 
Pale,  ghastly,  wan,  and  stain'd  with  clotted  gore. 
Unlike  the  Pompey  Ciesar  knew  before. 
He,  nor  at  first  disdain'd  the  fatal  boon. 
Nor  started  frum  the  dreadful  sight  too  soon. 
Awhile  his  eyes  the  murderous  scene  endure. 
Doubting  they  view;  but  shun  it,  when  secure. 
At  length  he  stood  convinc'd,  the  deed  was  done; 
He  saw  't  was  safe  to  mourn  his  lifeless  son: 
And  straight  the  ready  tears,  that  staid  till  now. 
Swift  at  command  with  pious  semblance  flow  : 
As  if  detesting,  from  the  sight  he  turns. 
And  groaning,  with  a  heart  triumphant  mourns. 
He  fears  his  impious  thought  should  be  descried. 
And  seeks  in  tears  the  swelling  joy  to  hide. 
Thus  the  curst  Pharian  tyrant's  hopes  were  crost. 
Thus  all  the  merit  of  his  gift  was  lust ; 
Thus  for  the  murder  Caesar's  thanks  were  spar'd; 
He  chose  to  mouvn  il,  rather  than  reward. 
He  who,  relentless,  through  Pharsalia  rode, 
And  nn  the  senate's  mangled  fathers  trod; 
Me  who,  without  one  pitying  sigh,  beheld 
The  blood  and  slaughter  of  that  woefid  field; 
Thee,  murder'd  Pompey,  could  not  ruthless  see. 
But  paid  the  tribute  of  his  grit  f  to  thee. 
Oh  mysteiy  of  fortune,  and  of  fate! 
Oh  ill-consovted  (>iety  and  hate! 
And  can^t  thou,  Ca-sar,  then  thy  tears  afford 
To  the  dire  object  of  thy  vengeful  sword? 
Didst  thou,  for  this,  devote  his  hostile  head. 
Pursue  him  living,  to  bewail  him  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  gentle  ties  of  kindred  move? 
Weit  thou  not  touch'd  with  thy  sad  Julia's  love? 
And  werp'st  Ihou  now?  Dost  thou  these  tears  pro- 
To  win  the  friends  of  Pompey  to  thy  side  ?      [vide 
Perhaps,  with  serj-et  rage  thou  dost  repine, 
That  he  should  die  by  any  hami  but  thine: 
Thence  fall  thy  tears,  that  Ptolemy  has  done 
A  murder  due  to  Caasar's  hand  alone. 
What  secret  springs  soe'er  these  currents  know. 
They  ne't  r,  by  piety,  were  taught  to  flow. 
Or  didst  thou  kindly,  like  a  careiul  friend, 
Pursue  him  flying,  only  to  defend? 
Well  was  hl'^  fate  denv'd  t-^  thy  command ! 
Well  was  he  snatch'd  by  fortune  from  thy  hand ! 
Fortune  withheld  this  gloiy  from  thy  name, 
Forbad  thy  power  to  save,  and  spar'd  the  Roman 
siiame. 
Still  lie  goes  on  to  vent  his  griefs  aloud. 
And  artftd,  thus,  deceives  the  easy  crowd. 

**Hencefrum  mysight.nor  let  me  seetbeemorc; 
Hasttf,  to  tlty  kiuj^  his  fatal  gift  re:>torc. 
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At  Csesar  have  you  aim*d  the  deadly  blow. 
And  wuunded  Ciesar  worse  than  Pompey  now; 
The  cruel  hands  by  whicli  this  deed  was  dune, 
Have  torn  away  the  wreaths  my  sword  had  won, 
That  noblest  prize  this  civil  war  could  give, 
The  victor's  right  to  bid  the  vanquish'd  live. 
Then  tell  your  king,  his-  gift  shall  be  repaid; 
I  would  have  sent  him  Cleopatra's  licad; 
But  that  he  wishes  to  behold  her  dead. 
How  has  he  dar'd,  this  Egypt's  petty  lord. 
To  Join  his  murders  tu  th    Roniaii  sword? 
Did  I,  for  this,  in  heat  of  war,  distain 
With  noblest  blood  Emathia's  purple  plain. 
To  license  Ptjlemy's  pernicious  reign  ? 
Did  I  with  Pompey  scorn  the  wurld  to  share? 
And  can  I  an  ^^^ptian  partner  bear? 
In  vain  the  warlike  trumpet's  dreadful  sound 
Has  rous'd  tiie  universe  to  arm'?  around; 
Vain  was  the  shock  of  nations,  if  Ihuy  own. 
Now,  any  power  on  Earth  but  mine  atone. 
If  hither  to  yuur  impious  shores  I  came, 
*Twas  to  as'^ert  at  once  my  power  and  fame; 
Lest  the  pale  fury,  Envy,  should  have  &,ud, 
Your  crimes  1  damu'd  not,  or  your  arms  I  fled. 
Nor  think  to  fawn  before  me  and  deceive; 
I  know  tilt:  welcome  you  prepare  to  give. 
'I'hessalia's  field  preserves  me  from  your  hate. 
And  guards  the  victor's  head  from  Pompey's  fate. 
What  ruin,  gods!   attended  on  my  arms. 
What  dangers  unforeseen !   what  waiting  harms ! 
Pompey,  and  Rome,  and  exile,  were  my  fear; 
See  yet  a  fourth,  see  Ptolemy  appear! 
The  boy-king's  vengeance  loiters  in  the  rear. 
Bat  we  forgive  his  youth,  and  bid  him  know 
Pardon  and  life  's  the  most  wc  can  bestow. 
For  you,  the  meaner  herd,  with  rites  divine, 
And  pious  cares,  the  warrior's  head  enshrine: 
Atone  with  penitence  the  injur'd  shade. 
And  let  his  ashes  in  their  urn  be  laid; 
Pleas'd,  let  his  ghost  lamenting  CiESar  know, 
And  feel   my  presence  here,  e'en   in  the  realms 
Oh,  what  a  day  of  joy  was  lost  to  Rome,     [below. 
Vv'iien  hapless  Pompey  did  to  ^^igypt  come  ! 
When,  to  a  father  and  a  friend  unjust 
He  rather  chose  the  Pliarian  boy  to  trust. 
The  wretched  world  that  loss  of  peace  shall  rue, 
Of  peace  which  from  our  friendship  might  ensue: 
"But  thus  the  guds  their  hard  decrees  have  made; 
In  vain,  for  peace,  and  for  repose.  I  pray'd ; 
In  vain  implor'd,  tliat  v\ars  and  rage  might  end, 
That,  suppliant  like,  1  might  to  Pompey  bend, 
TJeg  him  to  live,  and  once  more  be  my  friend. 
There  had  my  labours  met  their  just  reward, 
And,  Pompey,  thou  in  all  my  glor-es  shar'd, 
Then,  jars  and  enmitieg  all  past  and  gone, 
In  pleasure  had  the  peaceful  years  roU'd  on ; 
All  should  forgive,  to  make  the  joy  complete; 
Thou  shouldst  thy  harder  fatt,  and  Rome  my  wart 
foreet." 
Fast  falling  still  the  tears,  thus  spoke  the  chief, 
But  found  no  partner  in  the  specious  gTicf. 
Oh  glorious  libeity !   when  all  shall  dare 
A  face,  unliki'  thrir  mighty  lord,  to  wear! 
r.ach  in  his  brta^t  tlie  rising  sorrow  kept. 
And  thought  it  eafe  to  laugh,  though  Cajsar  wept. 

BOOK  X. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

CiEBAR,  upon  his  arrival  in  ^-ypt,  finds  Ptolemy 
engaged  in  a  quariei  with  his  sister  Cleoi>atraj 


whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Photimis,  and  his 
other  evil  counsellors,  he  had  deprived  of  her 
share  in  the  kingdom,  and  imprisoned:  she 
finds  means  to  escape,  comes  privately  to  C«- 
sar,  and  puts  herself  under  his  protection.  Cae- 
sar interposes  in  the  quarrel,  and  reconciles 
them.  They  in  return  entertam  him  with  great 
magnificence  and  luxury  at  the  royal  palace  in 
Alexandria.  At  this  feast  Ca'sar,  who  at  his 
first  arrival  had  visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  whatever  else  was  curious  in  that 
city,  inquires  of  the  chief  priest  Achoreus,  and 
is  by  liini  informed  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  its 
stated  increase  and  decrease,  with  the  several 
causes  that  had  been  till  that  time  assigned  for 
it.  In  the  mean  time  Phoiinus  writes  private- 
ly  to  Achillas,  to  draw  the  army  to  Alexandria, 
and  surprise  Caesar;  this  he  immediately  per- 
forms, and  besieges  the  palace.  But  Cicsar, 
having  set  the  city  and  many  of  the  ^EtryptiaD 
ships  on  tire,  escapes  to  the  inland  and  tower  of 
Pharos,  carrying  the  young  king  and  Photinus, 
whom  he  still  kept  in  his  power,  with  him; 
there,  having  discovered  the  treachery  of  Pl>o- 
tinus,  he  puts  him  to  death.  At  the  same  time 
Arsiui  e,  Ptolemy's  youn^ier  sister,  having  by 
the  advice  of  hertutor,  the  eunuch  Ganymedes, 
assumed  liie  regal  aut'ior.ty,  orders  .Achillas  to 
be  killed  likewise,  and  renews  the  \\ar  aga'nst 
Caesar.  Upon  the  mole  between  Pharos  and 
Alexandria  he  is  encompassed  by  the  entmy, 
and  very  near  being  slain,  but  at  length  breakB 
through,  leaps  into  the  sea,  and  with  his  usual 
courage  and  good  fortune  swims  in  =afety  to 
his  own  fleet. 

Soo\  as  Axe  victor  reach'd  the  guilty  shore. 
Yet  red  with  stains  of  murd.r'd  Pompey's  gore. 
New  toils  his  still  prevaliinu  fortune  met. 
By  impious  .Egypt's  genius  hard  beset. 
'I'he  strife  was  now,  if  this  detC'^tcd  land 
Should  own  imperial  Rome's  supreme  command, 
Or  Cajsar  bleed  beneath  some  i*harlan  hand. 
But  thou,  O  Pompey!  thy  diviner  shade, 
Can)e  timely  to  this  cruel  faiher's  aid; 
Tliy  influence  the  deadly  sword  withstood,  [blood. 
Nor  suiTcr'd   Nile,  a:rain,  to  blush  with  Roman 
Safe  in  the  pledge  of  Pompey,  slain  so  late, 
Proud  Caesar  enters  Alexandria's  gate: 
Ensigns  on  high  the  long  procession  lead; 
The  warrior  and  his  armtd  ti-aiu  succeed. 
Meanwhile,  loud-murmuring,  the  moody  thronj;. 
Behold  his  fasces  borne  in  state  along; 
Of  innovations  fiercely  they  complain, 
And  scornfully  reject  the  Roman  reign- 
Soon  saw  the  chief  th'  untoward  beat  they  take, 
And  tbund  that  Pompey  fell  not  for  his  sake. 
Wisely,  liowe'cr,  he  hid  his  secret  fear. 
And  held  his  way  with  well-dis-:embled  cheer. 
Careless,  he  runs  their  gods  nnd  temples  o'er, 
Tlic  monuments  of  Macedonian  power; 
But  neither  god,  nor  shrine,  nor  myotic  rite, 
Tlieir  city,  nor  b(  r  v.alls,  his  soul  delight: 
Their  caves  bent  ath  his  fancy  chiefly  led. 
To  search  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead: 
Thither  with  secret  pleasure  he  descends, 
And  to  the  guide's  recording  Lile  attends,   [p^''^''* 
There  the  vain  youth  who  made  the  world  hig 
That  prosperous  rubber,  Alexander,  lies.       [kind. 
When  pitying  death,  at  length,  had  freed  man^ 
To  sacred  rest  bis  boucii  were  lierv  coasigti'd: 
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His  bones,  that  bpttor  had  been  toss'd  and  hnrl'd, 
Witli  iust  cdiitempt,  around  the  iiijiir'd  uoild. 
lint  Fortune  spar'<l  the  dead;  and  partial  Fate, 
For  ages,  (i\*d  his  Pharian  empire's  date. 
If  e'er  our  long--!ust  liberty  return, 
Tbat  careass  Is  reservM  for  pulilie  seorn: 
Now,  it  remains  a  monument  eonfest, 
How  one  pioud  man  could  lord  it  o'er  the  rest. 
To  Maeetion,  a  corner  nf  the  l-'arth. 
The  \ ast  ambitious  spoiler  ou'd  his  birth: 
Tliere,  soon,  he  seorn'd  his  father's  hnnihler  reiirn, 
And  view'd  his  vanquish'd  Athens  with  disdain. 
Driv'n  headlong  on,  by  fate's  resistless  force, 
Througli  Asia's  realms  he  took  his  dreadful  course: 
Hi-  ruthless  sword  laid  human  nature  waste, 
And  (iesulatiou  follow'd  where  he  pass'd. 
Ked  Ganges  blush'd,  and  fam'd  Fnphrates'  flood, 
With  Pt'r--ian  this,  an  !  that  with  Indian  blood. 
Such  is  the  bolt  which  angry  Jove  employs, 
Whi  n,  undistinguishiuii,  his  wrath  destroys: 
Such  to  mankii  d,  portentous  meteors  rise, 
Trouble  the  gazing  Earth,  and  blast  the  skies. 
Nor  flame,  nor  flooil,  his  restless  rage  withstand. 
Nor  Syrts  im'aithful,  nor  the  Libyan  sand: 
O'er  wa\es  unknown  he  meditates  his  way, 
And  seeks  the  boundKs>  empire  of  the  s<a; 
E'en  to  the  utmo-^t  we^t  he  would  have  gone. 
Where  Tethys'  lap  receives  the  setting  Sun; 
Around  each  pole  his  circuit  would  have  made. 
And  drunk  from  secret  Nile's  remotest  head, 
When  Nature's  hand  his  wild  ambition  stay'd. 
With  him,  that  ])ower  his  pride  had  lov'd  so  wellj 
His  monstrous  univeisal  empire,  fell: 
No  h'  ir,  no  just  successor  left  behind, 
Eternal  nais  he  to  his  friends  assigned, 
To  tear  the  world,  and  scramble  for  mankind. 
Yet  stdl  be  died  thi   master  of  his  fame, 
And  Parthia  to  the  last  rever'd  his  name: 
The  haughty  east  from  Greece  receiv'd  her  doom, 
M'ith  luwir  homage  than  she  pays  to  Rome. 
Though  from  the  froz-  n  pole  our  empire  run, 
Far  as  thejournies  of  the  southern  Sun; 
In  triumph  though  our  conqui  ring  eagles  fly, 
Where'er  seft  zephyrs  fan  tlic  western  sky  ; 
Still  to  the  haughty  Parthian  nm:^t  we  yield. 
And  mourn  the  loss  of  Cannae's  dreadful  field : 
Still  shall  the  race  untam'd  tht  ir  pride  avow, 
And'ift  those  heads  aloft  whicl  Ptdlataught  tobow. 
From  Casfum  now  the  beardless  monarch  came, 
To  qneni  h  thekindlitig  AU  xandiians' flame, 
Th*  unwarlike  rabble  soon  the  tumult  cease, 
And  he,  then-  king,  remains  the  pledge  of  peace; 
AVhen,  veil'd  in  secrecj-,  and  dark  disguise, 
To  mighty  Ca-sar  Cleoj.atra  hi  s. 
Won  by  persuasive  gold,  and  rich  reward. 
Her  keeper's  hand  her  pi  ison-gates  unharr'd, 
And  a  light  galley  for  her  flight  prepar'd. 
O  fatal  form!  thy  native  ii^gypt's  shame! 
Thou  it  wd  perdition  of  the  Latian  name! 
How  wert  thou  doom'd  onr  furies  to  increase. 
And  be  what  Heh  n  was  to  Troy  and  Greece! 
When  with  au  host,  from  vile  Canopus  led, 
Thy  vengeance  aim'd  at  i;  reot  Augustus' head; 
AVh.  n  til y  shrill  tinibielV  sound  v.  as  heard  from  far, 
And  RuP.e  h<rse,f  shook  at  the  coming  war; 
Wlieii  doubtful  fuitune,  near  I.eueadia's  strand. 
Suspended  long  the  world's  siipnnie  conmiand. 
And  ahnost  gave  it  to  a  woman's  hand, 
Such  daring  courage  swell*;  licr  wanton  heart, 
'While  Roman  lowers  Kouian  iires  impart: 


f (lowing  alike  with  greatness  and  delighf. 
She  rose  still  bolder  fiom  each  guilty  niL'ht. 
Then  blame  me,  hapless  Anthony,  no  more. 
Lost  and  undone  bv  fatal  beauty's  power; 
If  Crrsar,  long  iiun-'d  to  rage  and  arms, 
•^ubm'ts  his  stubborn  heart  to  those  snt't  charms; 
If,  reeking  from  Emathia's  dreadful  plain, 
And  horrid  with  the  blood  of  thousands  slain. 
He  sinks  lascivious  in  a  lewd  embrace, 
'A'hile  Pompey's  ghastly  spectre  haunts  the  place: 
If  Julia's  chastest  name  he  ran  forget, 
And  raise  lier  hreihreu  of  a  bastard  set; 
If  indolently  he  permits,  from  far. 
Bold  Cato  to  revive  the  fainting  war; 
If  he  can  ixive  away  the  fruits  of  blood, 
Anrl  fight  to  makf  a  stnimp'. fs  title  good. 

To  him  disdaining,  or  to  feign  a  tear, 
Or  spread  her  artfullv-dishevell'd  hair. 
In  comely  sorrow's  decent  garb  arrayM, 
And  trusting  to  her  beauty's  certain  aid. 
In  words  like  these  beean  the  Pharian  maid: 

"  If  royal  birth  and  the  Laga^an  name, 
Thv  favouring  pity,  greatest  rsesar,  claim, 
Redres'^  my  wrongs,  thus  humbly  I  Implore, 
And  to  her  state  an  injur'd  queen  restore. 
Here  slied  thy  juster  influence,  and  rise 
A  star  auspicious  to  Egyptian  skies. 
Nor  is  it  strange  for  Pharos  to  behold 
A  woman's  temples  bound  with  regal  gold:  ' 

No  laws  our  softer  sex's  powers  restrain. 
But  undistinguisb'd  equally  we  reign. 
Vouchsafe  my  royal  father's  will  to  read. 
And  learn  what  dying  Ptoltmy  decreed: 
My  just  pretensions  stand  recorded  there, 
My  brother's  empire  and  his  bed  to  share. 
Nor  would  the  gentle  boy  his  love  refuse, 
Did  curs'd  Photinus  leave  him  free  to  choose; 
Hut  now  in  vassalage  he  holds  his  crown. 
And  acts  by  power  and  passions  not  his  own. 
Nor  is  my  soul  on  empire  fondly  set. 
But  could  with  ease  my  royal  rights  forget; 
So  thou  the  throne  from  vile  dishonour  save, 
Restore  the  mast'-r,  and  depose  the  slave. 
What  scorn,  what  pride,  his  haughty  bosom  swell. 
Since,  at  his  bidding,  Roman  Ponijjey  fell! 
(E'en  now,  which  O  ve  righteous  gods  avert! 
His  sword  is  Irvell'd  at  thy  noble  heart) 
Thou  and   mankind  are  wrong'd,   when  he  shall 

dare. 
Or  in  thy  i>rize,  or  in  thy  crime  to  share." 

Ill  va'u  her  uorfls  the  warrior's  ears  assail'd, 
Had  not  her  face  beyond  her  tongue  prcvail'd; 
From  thence  resistless  eloquence  she  draws. 
And  with  the  sweet  persuasion  gains  her  cause. 
His  stubborn  heart  dissolves  in  loose  delight. 
And  grants  her  suit  for  orte  lascivious  night. 
.'T'.syptand  Ccsar,  now,  in  peace  agreed. 
Riot  and  feasting  to  the  war  succeed; 
The  wanton  queen  dis])lays  h<'r  wealthj'  store, 
Excess  unknown  to  frugal  Rome  before. 
Rich,  as  some  fane  by  slavish  zealots  rear'd. 
For  the  proud  banquet,  stood  the  hall  preparM: 
Thick  srolden  jdntes  the  latent  beams  infold, 
And  the  high  roof  was  fretted  o'er  with  gold: 
f>f  solid  marble  all  the  walU  were  made. 
And  (»ny\  c'eu  the  meaner  fioor  iiday'd  ; 
While  ]>orpliyry  and  agat,  round  the  court. 
In  massy  c(4unuis,  rose  a  proud  support. 
t>f  solid  ebony  each  prtst  was  wrought, 
From  swarthy  Meroii  profusely  brought: 
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"With  ivory  was  the  entrance  crusted  o'er, 

AnH  pr'lishM  tortoise  hid  each  shining  door; 

While  on  the  cloudy  spots  enchas'd  was  seen 

The  lively  ei!iera!d's  never-fading  green. 

Within,  the  loyal  beds  and  couches  slione, 

lieamy  an  1  briiiht  with  many  a  costly  stone. 

In  trlowincr  purp!^  rich  th    ctvf  ririirs  lie; 

T"iie  liad  tleydnink  the  nobi'-'^t  Tynan  dye; 

(^tlitrs,  as  Phnrian  artt-ts  have  the  skill 

To  mix  the  party-colimr'd  web  at  will, 

"With  winding  trails  of  various  silks  were  made, 

Where  branching  gold  set  off  the  rich  brocade. 

Around,  of  every  aire,  and  choic^-r  foini. 

Huge  crO'» ds,  whole  nations  of  attendants  swarm: 

Some  vait  in  vellow  rin^s  of  golden  hair. 

The  vanqui^h'd  Rhine  show'd  Ca?sar  none  so  fair: 

Others  were  seen  with  swarthy  woolly  heads, 

Ulaek  as  eternal  night's  unchanging  shades. 

Here  squralin^  eunuciis,  a  di^mtnibcr'd  train, 

Lament  the  loss  of  g-  nial  joj'S  in  vain: 

There  Natnre's  noblest  work,  a  youthful  band. 

In  the  full  pride  ot  blouminu;  manhoKl  >-tand. 

^11  duteous  on  the  Phaiian  princes  wait, 

The  princes  round  the  board  recline  in  state, 

"VViih  niiehty  C.T'^ar,  more  than  princes  great. 

On  ivory  fe^t  the  citron  hoaid  was  wrought, 

R  eher  than  those  with  captive  Juha  brought. 

With  every  wile  ambitious  beauty  tries 

To  fix  the  daring  Roman's  heart  her  prize. 

Her  broth-  r's  meaner  bed  and  crown  she  scorns, 

And  with  fierce  '-opes  fi>r  nobler  empire  burns; 

CoHeets  the  mischiefs  of  her  wanton  eyes, 

And  her  faint  cheeks  with  deeper  roses  dyes; 

Alnid^t  the  braidings  of  her  flowing  hair. 

The  spoi'S  of  orient  rocks  and  shells  appear; 

Like  midnight  stars,  ton  thousand  diamonds  deck 

The  comelv  risinu"  of  her  graceful  neck: 

Of  wondVou*^  work,  a  thin  transparent  lawn 

<Ver  each  soft  breast  in  decency  was  drawn; 

Where  still  by  tuins  the  parting  threads  withdrew, 

An<l  all  the  panting  bosom  rose  to  view. 

Her  robe,  her  every  part,  her  air,  confess 

The  power  of  female  skill  exhausted  in  her  dress. 

Vantastic  madne^^s  nf  unlhinkin.r  pride,         [h'de! 

'J'o  boast  tliat  wealth,  which  prudence  strives  to 

In  civil  wars  such  treasures  to  display, 

And  tempt  a  soldier  with  the  hopes  of  prey  ! 

Had  Ca-sar  not  been  C'jpsar,  impious,  bold, 

And  ready  to  lay  waste  the  world  for  gold, 

But  Just  as  all  our  fmgal  names  of  old; 

This  wealth  could  Curius  or  Fabricius  know, 

Or  ruder  Cincinnatns  from  the  ploucb, 

As  Caesar,  they  had  seiz'd  the  mighty  spoil, 

And  to  enrich  their  Tiber  robb'd  the  Nile. 

Now,  by  a  train  of  slav-  s,  the  vaiions  feast 

In  massy  gold  magnificent  was  plac'd: 

Whatever  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  afford, 

In  vast  profusion  crowns  tlie  labouring  hoard. 

For  ilainties,  ^^pt  every  land  explores, 

Nor  sjiares  those  very  gods  her  zeal  adores. 

The  Nile's  sweet  wave  capaeious  crystals  pour, 

Ant)  gems  of  price  the  grapes  delicious  store; 

No  growth  of  Mareotis'  marsliy  fields, 

But  such  as  Mer  e  maturcr  yields; 

Where  the  warm  Sun  the  racy  juice  refines. 

And  mellows  into  ae'^  the  infant  wines. 

With  wT'-aths  of  nard  the  guests  tiieir  temples  bind, 

And  bUu.miiig  roses  of  immortal  kind; 

Their  droppin-z  lucks  with  oily  odonrs  flow, 

Recent  from  uear  Arabia,  where  they  grow: 


The  vigorous  spices  breathe  their  strong  perfume, 
And  the  rich  vapour  fills  the  spacious  room. 
Here  Cs'sar  Pompey's  poverty  di^dain'd, 
And  learn'd  to  waste  that  world  his  arms  had  gain*d. 
He  saw  th'  Egyptian  wealth  with  grt  edy  eyes. 
And  wisird  some  fair  pretence  to  seize  the  priztt. 
Sated  at  length  with  the  profligious  feast. 
Their  weary  appetites  from  riot  ceas'd; 
When  Ca?sar,  curious  of  some  new  delight. 
In  conversation  sought  to  wear  the  night: 
Then  gently  thus  addrest  the  good  old  priest, 
Reclinins  decent  In  his  linen  vest: 
"  O  wi*,e  Achorens  !  venerable  seer! 
Whose  age  bespeaks  thee  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 
Say  from  what  origin  thy  nation  sprung. 
What  boundaries  to  j^.gypt's  land  belong? 
What  are  thy  people's  customs,  au-i  theii-  modes. 
What  rites  th-  y  teach,  what  forms  they  give  their 
Each  ancient  sacred  mystery  explain,  [gods? 

Which  monumental  sculptures  yet  retain.. 
Divinity  disdains  to  be  confin'd. 
Fain  would  be  known,  and  revcrenc'd  by  mankind. 
'Tis  said,  thy  holy  predecessors  thought 
Cecropian  Plato  worthy  to  be  taught: 
And  sure  the  sages  of  your  schools  have  known 
No  30ul  more  form'd  for  science  than  my  own. 
Fame  of  my  potent  rival's  flight,  'tis  true, 
To  this  your  Pharian  slvre  my  journey  drew; 
Yet  know  the  love  of  learning  led  me  too. 
In  all  the  hurries  of  tumultuous  war, 
The  stars,  the  sods,  and  heavens,  were  still  my 
Nor  shall  my  skill  to  fix  the  rolling  year       [care. 
Inferior  to  F.udoxus*  art  appear. 
Lung  has  my  curious  soul,  from  early  youth, 
Toird  in  the  noble  search  of  sacred  truth: 
Yet  still  no  views  have  urgM  my  ardour  more. 
Than  Nile's  remotest  fountain  to  explore. 
Then  say  what  source  the  famous  stream  supplies. 
And  bids  it  at  revolving  periods  rise; 
Show  me  that  head  from  whence,  since  time  begun, 
The  long  succession  of  his  waves  has  run; 
This  let  me  know,  and  all  my  toils  shall  cease. 
The  sword  be  sheath'd,  and  Earth  be  blest  with 
peace." 
The  warrior  spoke;  and  thus  the  seer  replied: 
'*  Nor  shalt  thou,  mighty  Caesar,  be  denied. 
Our  sires  forbad  all,  hut  themselves,  to  know. 
And  kept  with  rare  profaner  laymen  low  : 
My  soul,  I  own,  more  generously  inclin'd. 
Would  let  in  daylight  to  inform  "the  blind. 
Nor  would  I  truth  in  mysteries  restrain. 
But  make  the  gods,  their  power  and  precepts,  plain; 
Would  teach  their  miracles,  would  spread  their 

praise, 
And  wpll-taught  minds  to  just  devotion  raise. 
Know  then,  to  all  those  stars,  by  Nature  driven 
In  opposition  to  revolving  Heaven, 
Someone  peculiar  influence  was  given. 
The  Sun  the  seasons  of  the  year  supplies. 
And  bids  the  evening  and  the  moming  rise; 
Commands  the  planets  with  superior  force. 
And  keeps  each  wandering  light  to  his  appointed 
The  silver  Moon  o'er  briny  s*  as  presides,  [course. 
And  heaves  huste  ocean  with  alternate  tides. 
Saturn's  cold  rays  in  icy  climes  prevail; 
Mars  rules  the  winds,  the  storm,  and  rattling  hailj 
Where  Jove  ascends  the  skies  are  still  serene; 
And  fruitftii  Venus  is  the  genial  queen: 
While  every  limpid  spring,  and  failinsr  stream, 
I  Submits  to  radiant  Hemacs'  reigning  beaio. 
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When  in  the  Crab  the  humid  ruler  shinei, 
And  to  the  sultry  Liun  near  inolines> 
There  fixM  immediate  o'er  Nile's  latent  source, 
He  strikes  the    watery    stores    with    ponderous 

force; 
Nov  can  the  9ood  bright  MaTa's  son  withstand, 
But  braves,  like  ocean,  at  the  Moon's  command; 
His  waves  ascend,  obedient  as  the  seas, 
And  reach  tlieir  dcstm'd  height  by  just  degrees, 
Nor  to  its  bank  returns  th'  enormous  tide. 
Till    Libra's    equal    scales   the  days    and   nights 
Ant'qiiity,  unknowing  and  deceiv'd,  [divide. 

In  dreams  of  L.thiopian  snows  believ'd  : 
Prom  hills  they  taught,  how  melting  cuiTents  ran, 
When  the  first  swelling  of  the  flood  began. 
But,  ah  how  vain  the  thought!   no  Boreas  there 
In  icy  bonds  constrains  tlie  wintcry  year, 
But  sultty  southern  winds  eternal  reign, 
And  scoiching  suns  the  swarthy  natives  stain. 
Yet  more,  whatever  flood  the  frost  congeals, 
"Melts  as  the  genial  spring's  return  he  feels; 
While  Nile's  redundant  waters  never  rise, 
Till  the  hot  Dog  inflames  the  summer  skies; 
N()r  to  his  banks  his  shrinking  stream  confines. 
Till  high  in  Heaven  th'  autumnal  Balance  shines. 
Unlike  his  watery  brethren  he  presides* 
And  by  new  laws  his  liquid  empire  guides. 
From  dropping  seasons  no  increase  he  knows. 
Nor  feels  the  fleecy  showers  of  melting  snows. 
His  river  swells  not  idly,  ere  the  land 
The  timely  office  of  his  waves  demand; 
But  knows  his  lot,  by  Providence  assign'd, 
To  cool  the  season,  and  refresh  mankind. 
Whene*er  the  Lion  sheds  his  fires  around. 
And  Cancer  burns  Syene's  parching  ground  ; 
Then,  at  the  prayer  of  nations,  comes  the  Nile, 
And  kindly  tempers  up  the  mouldering  soil. 
Nor  from  the  plains  the  co\ering  god  retreats, 
Till  the  rude  fervour  of  the  skies  abates; 
Till  Phoebus  into  milder  autumn  fades. 
And  Meroa  projects  her  lengthening  shades. 
Nor  let  inquiring   sceptics  ask  tiie  cause, 
'T  is  Jove's  command,  and  these  are  Nature's  laws. 

"  Others  of  old,  as  vainly  too,  have  thought 
Bv  western  winds  the  spreading  deluge  brought; 
While  at  fix'd  times,  for  many  a  day,  they  last, 
possess  the  skies,  and  drive  a  constant  blastj 
Collected  clouds  united  Zephyrs  bring, 
And  shed  huge  rains  from  many  a  dropping  wing, 
To  heave  the  flood,  and  swell  th'  abounding  spring. 
Or  when  the  airy  brethrens  stedfast  force 
Resists  the  rushing  current's  downward  course, 
Backward  he  rolls  indignant  to  his  head  : 
While  oV'r  the  plains  his  heapy  waves  are  spread. 
"Some  have  believ'd,  that  spacious  channels  go 
Through  the  dark  entrails  of  the  Earth  below; 
Through  these,  by  turns,  revolving  rivers  pass, 
And  secretly  pervade  the  mighty  mass; 
Through  these  the  Sun,  when  from  the  north  he 
And  cuts  the  glowing  Ethiopic  skies,  [flies, 

From  distant  streams  attracts  their  liquid  stores. 
And  through   Nile's  spring  th' assembled  waters 

pours: 
Till  Nile,  o'er-hurden'd,  disembogues  the  load. 
And  sp  ws  the  fnamy  deluge  all  abroad,     fiain'd, 
"  Saces  there  have  been  too,  who  long  main- 
That  ocean's  waves   through   porous   earth    are 

drain'd; 
'T  is  thence  their  saltncs*;  they  no  longer  keep. 
By  slow  degrees  still  freshening  as  they  creep: 


Till  at  a  period,  Nile  receives  them  all. 

And  pours  them  loosely  spreading  as  they  falL 

*'  The  stars,  and  Sun  himself,  as  some  have  said. 
By  exhalations  from  the  deep  are  fed; 
And  when  the  golden  ruler  of  the  day 
Through  Cancer's  fiery  sign  pursues  his  way. 
His  beams  attract  too  largely  from  the  sea; 
The  refuse  of  his  draughts  the  nights  return, 
And  more  than  fill  the  Nile's  capacious  urn, 

*'  Were  1  the  dictates  of  my  soul  to  tell. 
And  speak  the  reasons  of  the  watery  swell. 
To  Providence  the  task  I  should  assign, 
And  find  the  cause  in  workmanship  divine. 
Less  streams  we  trace,  unerring,  to  their  birth, 
And  know  the  parent  Earth  which  brought  them 

fnrth: 
While  this,  as  early  as  the  world  begun. 
Ran  thus,  and  must  continue  thus  to  run; 
And  still,  unfathom'd  by  our  search,  shall  own 
No  cause,  but  Jove's  commanding  will  alone. 

'*  Nor,  C;rsar,  is  thy  search  of  knowledge  strange  ; 
AV'ell  may  thy  boimdle^s  soul  desire  to  range. 
Well  may  she  strive  Nile's  fountain  to  explore; 
Since  mighty  kings   have  sought  the  same   be- 
fore; 
Each  for  the  first  discoverer  would  be  known, 
And  hand,  to  future  times,  the  secret  down  ; 
But  sliU  their  powers  were  exereis'd  in  vain. 
While  latent  nature  mock'd  their  fruitless  pain. 
Philip's  great  son,  whom  Memphis  still  records. 
The  chief  of  her  illustrious  scepter'd  lords, 
Sent  of  his  own,  a  chosen  number  forth, 
To  trace  the  wond'rous  stream's  mysterious  birth. 
Through  j^lhiopia's  plains  they  jouruied  on. 
Till  the  hot  Sun  oppos'd  the  burning  zone: 
There,  by  the  god's  resistless  beams  repell'd. 
An  unbeginning  stream  they  still  beheld. 
Fierce  came  Sesostris  from  the  eastern  dawn  ; 
On  his  proud  ear  by  captive  monarchs  drawn; 
His  lawless  will,  impatient  of  a  bound. 
Commanded  Nile's  bid  fountain  to  be  found  : 
But  sooner  much  the  tyrant  might  have  knowa 
Thy  fam'd  Hesperian  Po,  or  Gallic  Rhone. 
Cambyses  too  his  daring  Persians  led. 
Where  hoary^  age  makes  white  the  Ethiop*s  head* 
Till  sore  distressed  and  destitute  of  food, 
He  stain'd  his  hungr>' jaws  with  human  blood; 
Till  half  his  host  the  other  half  devour'd. 
And  left  the  Nile  behind  them  unexplor'd, 

"  Of  thy  forbidden  head,  thou  sacred  stream! 
Nor  fiction  dares  to  speak,  nor  poets  dream. 
Through  various  nations  roll  thy  waters  down. 
By  many  seen-,  though  still  by  all  unknown ; 
No  laud  presumes  to  claim  thee  for  her  own. 
For  me,  my  humble  tale  no  more  shall  tell. 
Than  what  our  just  records  demonstrate  well ; 
Than  God,  who  bade  thee  thus  mysterious  flow, 
Permits  the  narrow  mind  of  man  to  know. 

"  Far  in  the  south  the  daring  waters  rise. 
As  in  disdain  of  Cancer's  burning  skies;       [main, 
Tiienee,  with  a  downward  course,  they  seek.  th« 
Direct  against  the  lazy  northern  wain; 
Unless  when,  partially,  tiiy  winding  tide 
Turns  to  the-  Libyan  or  Arabian  side. 
The  distant  Seres  first  behold  thee  flow; 
Nor  yet  thy  spring  the  distant  Seres  know. 
'Midst  sooty  Klhii>ps,  next,  thy  current  roamsj 
The  sooty  Ethiops  wonder  whence  it  comes; 
Nature  conceals  thy  infant  stream  with  car«y 
Not  lets  thee,  but  in  majesty,  appear. 
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tJpon  thy  banks  astonish'd  nations  stand, 

Kor  dare  assign  thy  rise  to  one  peculiar  land. 

Exempt  froui  vui,trar  laws  thy  waters  run, 

Nor  take  tlu-ir  various  seasons  from  the  Sun: 

Though  high  in  Heaven  the  tiery  solstice  stand. 

Obedient  winter  i:umes  at  thy  command. 

From  pole  to  pole  thy  boundless  waves  extend ; 

Ouf  never  knows  thy  rise,  nor  one  thy  end. 

By  Meroe  thy  stream  divided  roves, 

And  winds  encircling  rotmd  her  ebon  groves; 

Of  sable  hue  the  costly  timbers  stand, 

Ddrk  as  the  swarthy  natives  of  the  land; 

Yet,  t!iou:h  tall  woods  in  wide  abundance  spread, 

Thcii  leafy  toys  afford  no  friendly  shade j 

So  vertically  shine  the  solar  rays, 

And  from  the  Lion  dart  the  downward  blaze. 

From  thence,  thru'  deserts  dry,  thou  journiest  on, 

Nor  shrink'st,  dimiiiish'd  by  the  torrid  zone. 

Strung  in  thyself,  coUectid,  full,  and  one. 

Anon  thy  streams  are  parcell'd  o'er  the  plain, 

Anon  the  seatter'd  currents  meet  a-.'ain; 

Jointly  they  flow,  where  Philae's  gates  divide 

Our  fertile  jEgypt  from  Arabia's  side; 

Thence,  with  a  peaceful,  soft  descent,  they  creep, 

A'ld  seek,  insensibly,  the  distant  deep; 

Till  through  seven  mouths,  the  famous  flood  is  lost, 

On  the  last  limits  of  our  Pharian  coast; 

Where  Gaza's  isthmus  rises,  to  restrain 

The  l-!rythra'an  from  the  midland  main. 

Who  that  beholds  thee,  Ni'e!  thus  gently  flow, 

"With  scarce  a  wrinkle  on  thy  glassy  brow. 

Can  guess  thy  raje,  when  rocks  resist  thy  force. 

And  hurl  thee  headlong  in  thy  downward  course; 

WJien  spouting  cataracts  thy  torrent  pour. 

And  nations  tremble  at  the  deafening  roar; 

When  thy  proud  waves  with  indignation  rise. 

And  dash  their  foamy  fury  to  the  skies? 

These  wonders  reedy  Abatos  can  tell. 

And  the  tail  cliffs  that  first  declare  thy  swell; 

The  clifis  u'ith  ignorance  of  old  believ'd 

Thy  parent  veins,  and  for  thy  spring  rcceiv'd. 

From  the  nee  huge  mountains  Nature's  hand  pro- 

To  bank  lliy  too  luxurious  river's  sides ;       [vides 

As  in  a  vale  thy  current  she  restrains. 

Nor  snlfers  thee  to  spread  the  Libyan  plains: 

At  .Memphis,  first,  free  liberty  s!ie  yields. 

And  lets  thee  loose  to  float  the  thirsty  fields.'' 

In  unsuspected  peace  securely  laid, 
Thus  waste  they  silent  night's  declining  shade. 

Meanwhile  accustom'd  furies  still  infest. 
With  usual  rage,  Photinus'  horrid  breast; 
Nor  can  the  ruffian's  hand  from  slaughter  rest. 
\V'ell  may  the  wretch,  distain'd  with  Pompey's 
Think  everj'  other  dreadful  action  good,      [blood, 
Within  him  still  the  snaky  sisters  dwell. 
And  urge  his  soul  with  all  the  powers  of  Hell. 
Can  Fortune  to  such  hands  such  mischief  doom, 
And  let  a  slave  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Rome! 
Prevent  Ih'  example,  pre-ordain'd  to  stand 
The  great  renown  of  Brutus'  righteous  haml ! 
Forbid  it,  gods!   that  Ca-sar's  hallow'd  blood, 
To  liberty  by  fate  a  victim  vow'd. 
Should  on  a  less  occasion  e'er  he  spilt. 
And  prove  a  vile  jEgyptian  <  unuch's  guilt. 
H.irden'd  by  crimes,  the  bolder  villain,  now. 
Avows  his  purpose  with  a  daring  brow; 
Scorns  the  mean  aids  of  r.iUehood  and  surprise. 
And  openly  the  victor  chief  defies. 
Vain  in  liis  hopes,  nor  douliting  to  succeed, 
He  trusts  that  Ciesar  must,  like  Pompey,  bleed. 


The  feeble  boy  to  curs'd  Aehlllas'  hand 
Had,  with  his  army,  given  his  eiown's  commandi 
To  him,  by  wicked  sympathy  of  niind, 
By  leagues  and  brotherhood  of  murder  join'd. 
To  him,  the  first  and  fittest  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  by  a  trusty  slave,  Photinus  s^'uds: 

"  White  stretch'd  at  ease  the  great  Achillas  lie% 
And  sleep  sits  heavy  on  his  siothful  eyes, 
The  bargain  for  our  native  land  is  made. 
And  the  dishonest  price  alrea.ly  paid. 
The  former  rule  uo  longer  now  we  own. 
Usurping  Cleopatra  wears  the  crown. 
Dost  thou  alone  w  ithdiaw  thee  fr  >m  her  state. 
Nor  on  the  bridals  of  thy  mistress  wait? 
Tonight  at  large  she  lavishes  her  charms, 
And  riots  in  luxurious  Casar's  arms. 
Ere  long  her  brother  may  the  wanton  wed. 
And  reap  the  refuse  of  the  Roman's  bed; 
Doubly  a  bride,  then  doubly  shall  she  reign. 
While  Rome  and  vEgypt  wear,  by  turns,  her  chain. 
Nor  trust  thou  to  thy  credit  with  the  buy. 
When  arts  and    eyes,    like  here,    their    powers 

employ. 
Mark  with  what  ease  her  fatal  charms  can  mould 
The  heart  of  Ca?sar,  ruthless,  hard,  and  old : 
Were  the  soft  king  his  thoughtless  head  to  rest. 
But  for  a  night,  on  her  incestuous  breast. 
His  crown  and  friends  he'd  baiter  for  the  bliss. 
And  give  thy  head  and  mine  for  one  lewd  kiss; 
On  crosses,  or  in  flames,  we  should  deplore 
Her  beauty's  terrible  resistless  power. 
On  both,  her  sentence  is  already  pass'd. 
She  dooms  us  dead,  because  we  kept  her  chaste. 
Wiiat  potent  hand  shall  then  assistance  bring? 
Ciesar's  her  lover,  and  her  husband  king. 
Haste,  I  adjure  thee  by  our  common  guilt. 
By  that  great  blood  which  we  in  vain  have  spilt. 
Haste,  and  let  war,  let  death,  with  thee  return, 
.\nd  the  funereal  torch  for  Hymen's  burn. 
Whi'.te'er  embrace  the  hostile  charmer  hold. 
Find,  and  transfix  her  in  the  luscious  fold. 
Nor  let  the  fortune  of  this  Latian  lord 
Abash  thy  courage,  or  restrain  thy  sword; 
In  the  same  glorious  guilty  paths  we  tread. 
That  rais'd  him  up,  the  world's  imperious  head. 
Like  him,  we  seek  dominion  for  our  pri^e. 
And  hope,  like  him,  by  Pompey's  fall  to  rise. 
Witness  the  stains  of  yonder  blushing  wave. 
Yon  bloody  shore,  and  yon  inglorious  grave. 
Why  fear  we  then  to  bring  our  wish  to  pass? 
This  Cafsar  is  not  more  than  Pompey  was. 
What  though  we  boast  nor  birth,  niir  noble  name. 
Nor  kindred  witii  some  purple  monarch  claim? 
Conscious  of  fate's  decree,  such  aid  we  scorn. 
And  know  we  were  for  mighty  mischief  horn. 
See,  how  kind  Fortune,  by  this  oflTcr'd  prey. 
Finds  means  to  purge  all  past  offence  away: 
With  grateful  thanks  Rome  shall  the  deed  ap- 
prove. 
And  this  last  merit  the  first  crime  remove. 
Stripp'd  of  his  titles,  anri  the  pomp  of  power, 
CiTsar's  a  single  soldier  and  no  more. 
Think  then  how  easily  the  task  were  done. 
How  soon  we  may  an  injiir'd  world  atone; 
Finish  all  wars,  appease  each  Roman  shade. 
By  sacrificing  one  devoted  head. 
Fearless,  ye  dread  united  Ugions,  go; 
Rush,  all  undaunted,  on  your  common  foe: 
This  right,  ye  Romans  I  to  your  country  do; 
Ye  Pharians !  this  your  king  expects  from  you. 
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liut  chief,  Achillas  !  mnj-  the  praise  be  thine; 

JIa'ite  thou,  anil  find  hini  on  his  lied  supine, 

■W.ary  h  ith  luiliiic  lii'.t,  and  jrorc'd  nith  wine. 

ThenstMl.p.  and  wliat  their  Cato's  prayers  de- 
mand, 

The  goui  shall  give  to  thy  more  favour'd  hand." 
Nor  fail'd  the  itiessage,  fitted  to  persuade; 

lut,  pronf  to  blood,  the  wiMins  chief  obey'd. 

No  noisy  trumpets  sound  the  loud  alarm. 

But  silently  the  moving  lijions  arm: 

All  unperceivd  for  battle  they  prepare. 

And  bustle  through  the  night  witli  busy  care. 

The    mingled    bands    who    furni'd  this    mongrel 
host, 

To  the  disgrace  nf  Rome  were  Romans  most; 

A  herd,  whi.  had  they  not  been  lost  to  shame, 

And  long  forgetful  of  their  enuntry's  name. 

Had  blush'd  to  own  e'en  Ptolemy  tlieir  head; 

Yet  now  were  Ly  his  meaner  vassal  led. 

O  mercenary  War  !  thou  slave  of  gold  ! 

How  is  thy  faithless  courage  bought  and  sold! 

For  base  reward  thy  hireling  hands  obey; 

Unknowing  right  or  wiong,  they  light  for  pay, 

And  irive  their  country's  i:reat  revenge  away. 

Ah,  wretched  Rome!   fcirvvliomthy  fate  prepares. 

In  every  nation,  new  domestic  wars; 
The  fury,  that  f.om  pale  Tliessalia  fled, 

]tears  on  the  banks  of  Nik-  her  baleful  head. 
What  could  protecting  jfgypi  more  have  done, 
Had  she  receiv'd  the  hauglity  \'ietor's  son? 
But  thus  the  gods  our  sinking  state  confound. 
Thus  tear  otir  mangled  empire  all  around  ; 
In  every  land  fit  instruments  employ, 
And  suffer  ruthless  slauiihter  to  (lestroy. 
Thus  ev'n  Egyptian  ])arricides  presume 
To  meddle  in  the  saered  cause  of  Rome; 
Thus,  I'ad  not  late  those  hands  of  murder  ty'd, 
Sitceess  had  cvonn'd  the  vile  .Achillas'  side. 
Norwanted  fit  occasion  for  the  deed; 
Timely  the  traitors  to  the  place  succeed, 
"While  in  security  the  careless  guest, 
Lingering  as  yet,  his  cotich  supinely  prest: 
No  gates,  no  guards,  forbad  their  open  way, 
Eur  all  dissotv'd  in  sleep  and  surfeits  lay  ; 
With  ease  the  victor  at  the  board  had  bled. 
And  lost  in  riot  his  defenceless  head; 
2Jut  pious  caution  now  their  rage  wilhstands, 
And  care  ftir  Ptolemy  withholds  their  hands: 
"W'ith  reverence  and  remorse,  unknown  before. 
They  dread  to  spill  their  royal  master's  gore; 
Lest,  in  the  tunmit  of  the  murderous  night, 
Some  erring  mischief  on  his  youth  may  light. 
Sway'd  by  this  thought,  nor  doubting  to  succeed. 
They  hold  it  fitting  to  defer  the  deed. 
Gods!  that  such  wretches  should  so  proudly  dare! 
Can  such  a  life  be  theirs  to  take,  or  spare; 
Till  dawn  of  day  the  warrior  stood  repriev'd, 
And  Ca'sar  at  Achillas'  bidding  liv'd. 

Now  o'er  as|jiiiiej  Casium's  eastern  head 
The  rosy  light  by  Lucifer  was  led; 
Swift  thro'  thcland  the  piercing  biamswere  borne. 
And  glowinir  jlgypt  felt  the  kiudlins  morn: 
When  from  proud  Aiexandria's  walls  afar. 
The  eiti'rns  behold  the  coming  war. 
The  duadful  h  gions  shine  in  just  array, 
And  firm,  as  to  the  battle,  hold  their  way. 
Cousrious,  meanwhile,  of  his  unequal  force, 
.Straight  tcp  the  palace  C.esar  bends  his  course  : 
Nor  m  the  lofty  bulwaiks  dares  confide. 
Their  ample  ciit?uit  stretchinj;  far  too  wide: 


To  one  fix'd  part  his  litilc  band  rrtrrat^, 

Theremans  the  walls  and  towers,  and  bars  thegates. 

There  fear,  there  wrath,  by  turns,  his  bosom  tears ; 

He  fears,  but  still  with  indignation  fears. 

His  daring  soul,  restrain'd,  more  fiercely  burns, 

And  proudly  the  ignoble  refuge  scorns. 

'l"he  captive  lion  thus,  with  generous  rage, 

Reluctant  foams,  and  roars,  and  bites  his  cage. 

Thus,  if  some  power  could  Mulciber  enslave. 

And  bind  him  down  in  ^Etna's  smoky  cave, 

With  files  more  fierce  th'   imprison'd  god  wouhl 

And  bellow  in  the  dread'ul  dieps  below.       [glow, 

He  who  so  lately,  with  undaunted  pride. 

The  power  of  mighty  Ponijiey's  arms  defy'd. 

With  justice  and  the  senate  on  his  side  ; 

Who,  with  a  cause  which  gods  and  men  must  hate. 

Stood  up,  and  strugjid  hir  success  with  fate;        ^ 

Now  abject  foes  and  slaves  insulting  fears, 

And  shrinks  beneath  a  shower  of  Pliarian  spears. 

The  warrior  who  disdain'd  to  he  eonfin'd 

By  Tyiiau  Gadcs,  or  the  eastern  Ind, 

Now  in  a  narrow  house  conceals  that  head 

From  nhich  the  fiercest  Scythians  once  had  fled. 

And  hoirid  Moors  behi  Id  with  awful  dread. 

From  room  to  room  irn  solute  he  flies, 

-And  on  stime  guardian  bar  or  door  relies. 

So  boys  and  helpless  maids, 'when  towns  are  won. 

To  secr;t  corners  for  protection  nui. 

Still  by  his  side  the  beardless  king  he  bears, 

Ordain'd  to  share  in  every  ill  he  fears: 

If  In-  must  <ije,  he  dooms  tiie  boy  to  go, 

-Alike  devoted  to  the  shades  below; 

Rcsiilvcs  his  head  a  victim  first  shall  fall, 

HuiTd  at  his  slaves  from  olTthe  lofty  wall. 

So  from  .'Ectes  fierce  Medea  fled. 

Her  sword  still  aim'd  at  young  Absyrtos' head; 

Whene'er  she  sees  her  vengeful  sire  draw  nigh. 

Ruthless  she  dooms  the  wretched  boy  should  die. 

Yi  t  ere  these  cruel  last  extremes  he  [iroves. 

By  gentler  steps  of  peace  the  Roman  moves; 

He  sends  an  envoy,  in  the  royal  name. 

To  chide  their  fury,  and  the  war  ilisclaim. 

But  impious  they  nor  gods  nor  kings  regard. 

Nor  universal  laws  by  all  revcr'd  ; 

No  right  of  sacred  characters  they  know. 

But  tear  the  olive  from  the  hallow'd  brow; 

To  death  the  messenger  of  peace  pursue. 

And  in  his  blood  their  horrid  h:mds  imbrue. 

Such  are  thepalms  which  curs'diEgyptians  claim. 
Such  prodigies  e.xalt  their  nation's  name. 
Nor  purple  Thessaly's  destmctive  shore, 
Nor  dire  Pharnaces,  nor  the  Libyan  Moor, 
Nor  eveiy  barbarous  land,  in  every  age, 
Equal  a  soft  .Egyptian  eunuch's  rage. 

Incessant  still  the  roar  of  war  prevails, 
While  the  wild  host  the  reiyal  pile  ass,ails. 
Void  of  device,  no  thundiring  rams  they  bring. 
Nor  kindling  flames  with  spreading  mischief  fling: 
Billowing  around  .they  run  with  fruitless  pain. 
Heave  at  the  doors,  and  thrust  and  strive  in  vain  : 
More  than  a  wall,  gre'at  Cjesar's  fortune  stands. 
And  mocks  the  madness  of  their  feeble  hands. 

On  one  proud  side  the  lofty  fabric  steiod 
Pr  je'cted  bold  into  th'  adjoining  flood  fm-ar; 

There,  fill'd  with  armed  bands,  their  harks  draw 
But  find  the  same  defending  Caesar  there: 
To  every  part  the  ready  warrior  flies, 
And  with  new  rage  the  fainting  fight  supplies: 
Headlong  he  drives  them  with  his  deadly  blade. 
Nor  seems  to  be  iav  aded,  but  f  invade. 
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Against  the  slilps  PlKiIaric  darls  he  aiin^; 
Kacb  dart  with  pitch  and  livid  sulphur  Hamos. 
The  spreading  tire  oVr-runs  their  unotuouy  sides, 
And,  nimbly  muuntinf,  on  the  top-niast  rides: 
Plankb,    yards,    and  cordage,  iced  the   dreadful 

blaze; 
The  drowning  vessel  hisses  in  the  seas; 
While  floatiii^arms  and  men,  promiscuous  strow'd, 
Hide  the  whole  surface  of  the  azure  flood. 
Nor  dwells  destruction  on  their  fleet  alone, 
But,driv'ii  by  winds,  invades  the  neii^hb'ring  town; 
On  rapid  wings  the  sheety  tiames  they  bear, 
In  wavy  leng^ths,  along  the  redd'nin^  air. 
Not  much  milike,  the  sIiootiuR  meteors  (ly, 
In  gleamy  trails,  athwart  the  midnii^ht  sky. 
Soon  as  the  crowd  behold  their  city  bum. 
Thither,  all  headlong,  from  the  siege  they  turn. 
But  Cesar,  pi^ne  to  vi_:ilance  and  haste. 
To  snatch  the  just  occasion  ere  it  pass'd, 
Hid  in  the  friendly  night's  involving  shade, 
A  safe  retreat  to  Pharos  timely  made. 
In  elder  times  of  holy  Proteus'  reign, 
An  isle  it  stood,  enjompass'd  by  the  main: 
Now  by  a  mighty  mole  the  town  it  joins, 
And  from  wide  seas  the  safer  port  confines. 
Of  high  importance  to  the  (-hief  it  lies. 
To  him  bring-i  aiil,  and  to  the  foe  denies: 
In  close  restraint  the  captive  town  is  held, 
nftThile  free  behind  he  views  the  wat'ry  field. 
There  safe,  with  cursM  Photinus  in  his  power, 
Cffsar  defers  the  villain's  doom  no  more. 
Yet,  ah!  by  means  too  gentle  he  expires; 
No  gashing  knives  he  feels,  no  scorching  fires; 
Nor  were  his  limbs  by  grinning  tigers  torn. 
Nor  pendent  on  the  horrid  cross  are  borne: 
Beneath  the  sword  the  wretch  resigns  his  breath, 
And  dies  too  gloriously  by  Pompey's  death. 

Meanwhile,  by  wily  Ganymede  convey 'd, 
Arsinoe,  the  younger  royal  maid, 
Fled  to  the  camp;  and  with  a  daring  hand 
Assumes  the  sceptre  of  supreme  command; 
And,  for  her  feeble  brother  was  not  there. 
She  calls  herself  the  sole  Lagai-an  heir. 
Then,  since  he  dares  dispute  her  right  to  reign. 
She  dooms  the  fierce  Achillas  to  be  slain. 
With  just  remorse,  repenting  Fortune  paid 
This  second  victim  to  her  Pompey's  shade. 
But  oh!  nor  this,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  all 
The  race  of  Lairos  doom'd  at  once  to  fall. 
Not  hecatombs  of  tyrants  shall  suffice. 
Till  Brutus  strikes,  and  haughty  Caesar  dies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  of  war  was  hush'd  in  peace. 
Nor  would  that  storm,  with  him  whorais'dit,  cease, 
A  second  eunuch  to  the  task  succeeds, 
And  Ganymede  the  power  of  j^gypt  leads  : 
He  cheers  the  drooping  Pharians  witl>  success, 
And  urg'd  the  Roman  chief  with  new  distress. 
Such  dangers  did  one  dreadful  day  atTord, 
As  annals  might  to  latest  times  record, 
And  consecrate  to  Fame  the  warrior's  sword. 

While  to  their  barks  his  faithful  band  descends, 
C^sar  the  mole's  contracted  space  defends. 
Part  from  the  crowded  quay  aboard  were  pass'd. 
The  careful  chief  remain'd  among  the  last; 
When  sudden  .figypt's  furious  pttwers  unite. 
And  fix  on  him  alone  th'  unequal  fight. 
By  land  the  numerous  foot,  by  sea  the  fleet. 
At  once  surronml  him,  and  prevent  retreat. 
No  means  for  safety  or  escape  remain, 
To  fi^rht,  or  dy,  were  ctjually  in  vain. 


A  vulgar  period  on  his  wars  attends^ 

.\nd  Ins  ambitious  life  obscurely  ends. 

No  seas  of  gore,  no  mountams  of  the  slain. 

Renown  the  fight  on  some  distinguish'd  plain? 

But  meanly  in  a  tumult  must  he  die. 

And,  overborne  by  crowds,  inglorious  lie: 

No  room  v^'as  left  to  fall  as  C:esar  should, 

S(j  little  were  the  hopes  his  foes  and  tate  allowed. 

At  once  the  place  and  danger  he  surveys, 

Tlie  rising  mound,  andthe  near  neighbouring  seas: 

Some  fainting  struggling  doubts  as  yet  remain: 

Can  he,  perhaps,  his  navy  still  regain? 

t)r  shall  he  die,  and  end  th'  uncertain  pain? 

At  length,  while  madly  thus  perplex'd  he  burns. 

His  own  brave  Scceva  to  his  thought  returns; 

Scxva,  who  in  the  breach  unrlaunted  stood, 

And  singly  made  the  dreadful  battle  good; 

M'hose  arm  advancing  Pompey's  host  repell'd, 

And,  coop'd  within  a  wall  t!ie  captive  leader  held, 

SLrong  in  his  soul  the  glorious  image  rose. 

And  taught  him,  sudden,  to  disdain  his  foes; 

The  force  oppos'd  in  equal  scales  to  weigh. 

Himself  was  Caesar,  and  ^Egyptians  they; 

To  trust  that  fortune,  and  those  gods,  once  morr*. 

That  never  fail'd  his  daring  hopes  before. 

Threat'ning,  aloft  his  flaming  blade  be  shook. 

And  through  the  throng  his  course  resistless  took: 

Hands,  arms,  and  helmed  heads  before  him  fly. 

While  mingling  screams  and  groans  ascend  the 

sky. 
So  winds,  imprison'd,  force  their  furious  wa}^ 
Tear  up  the  earth,  and  drive  the  foamy  sea. 
.1  ust  on  the  margi  n  of  the  mount  he  staid. 
And  for  a  moment,  thence,  the  flood  survey'd: 
'•  Fortune  divine!  be  present  now,"  he  cry'dj 
And  plung'd,  undaunted,  in  the  foamy  tide. 
Tb'  obedient  deep,  at  Fortune's  high  command, 
Heceiv'd  thft  mighty  master  of  the  land; 
Her  ser\'ile  waves  ofiicious  Tethys  spread. 
To  ra'se  with  proud  suppoit  his  awful  head. 
And,  for  he  S'-oin'd  th'  inglorious  race  of  Nile 
Should  pride  themselves  in  aught  of  Ciesar's  spoi^ 
In  his  left  hand,  above  the  water's  power. 
Papers  and  scrolls  of  high  import  he  borej 
Where  his  own  labours  faithfully  record 
The  battles  of  ambition's  ruthless  sword  r 
Safe  in  his  right  the  deadly  steel  beheld. 
And  plough'd,  with  many  a  stroke,  the  liquid  field; 
While  his  fi\M  teeth  tenaciously  retain 
His  ample  Tyrian  robe's  imperial  train; 
Th'  encumberM  folds  the  curling  surface  sweep, 
Come  slow  behind,  and  drag  along  the  deep. 
From  the  high  mol,",  from  every  Pharian  proW, ' 
A  thousand  hands  a  thousand  javelins  throw; 
The  thrillinLt  points  dip  bloodless  in  the  waves. 
While  he  their  idle  wrath  securely  braves. 
So  when  some  mighty  serpeut  of  the  main 
Rolls  his  huge  length  athwart  the  liquid  plaio. 
Whether  he  range  voracious  for  the  prey. 
Or  to  the  sunny  shore  directs  his  way, 
Him  if  by  chance  the  fishers  view  from  far. 
With  flying  darts  they  wage  a  distant  war: 
But  the  fell  monster,  unappall'd  with  dread. 
Above  the  seas  exerts  his  v»oisouous  head; 
He  rears  his  livid  crest  and  kindling  eyes, 
Antl,  terrible,  the  feeble  foe  defies; 
Tlis  swelling  breast  a  foamy  path  divides. 
And,  careless,  o'er  the  munnurlng  flo(td  he  gUdet- 
Some  looser  Muse,  perliaps,  wlm  lii^htly  treads 
The  deviuui  paths  where  wontou  faucy  leud£. 
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In  Hearen's  high  court,  would  feign  the  queen  of 

love, 
Kneelmg  in  tears  before  the  throne  of  Jove, 
luiploring,  sad,  th'  Almighty  Father's  grace, 
For  the  dear  otfspring  of  her  Julian  race. 
While  to  the  just  recording  Romans'  eyes, 
Far  other  forms,  and  other  gods  arise; 
Tlie  guardian  furies  round  him  rear  their  heads. 
And  Nemesis  the  shield  of  safety  spreads  ; 


Justice  and  fate  the  floating  chief  conrey, 
And  Rome's  glad  genius  wafts  iiim  on  his  way; 
Freedom  and  laws  the  Pliarian  darts  withstand. 
And  save  him  for  avenging  Brutus'  hand. 
His  friends,  unknowing  what  the  gods  decree. 
With  joy  receive  him  from  the  swelling  sea; 
Jn  peals  on  peals  their  shouts  triumphant  rise. 
Roll  o'er  the  distant  flood,  and  thunder  to  the 
skies. 


THE 


ELEGIES  OF  TIBULLUS; 


AND  THE 


POEMS  OF  SULPICIA. 


TRANSLATED  BY  GRAINGER. 


MoXTTav  Tai  Moiffat  /-tot  at*  -cioSfovli  ii^oifV 

Broif. 


TO 


JOHN  BOURRYAU,  ESQ. 


SIR, 

When  I  first  thought  of  prefixing  your  name  to  tliis  translation  of  Tibullus, 
I  found  myself  considerably  embarrassed ;  as  I  would  clioose  to  avoid  the  strain 
of  adulation,  so  common  in  addresses  of  this  kind,  on  the  one  hand,  without 
Buppressins^  the  just  sense  I  liave  of  your  rising  merit,  on  the  other.  I  shall  not 
however,  I  flatter  myself,  incur  the  imputation  of  the  first,  by  declaring,  even  in 
this  public  manner,  my  satisfaction  at  the  progress  you  have  made  in  every  branch 
of  useful  and  polite  literature ;  and  this  too,  at  a  time  of  life,  when  young  men  of 
fashion  are  generally  engrossed  by  the  idle  amusements  of  an  age  abounding  in 
all  the  means  of  dissipation. 

[f  your  maturer  years  answer,  as  I  am  convinced  they  will,  so  favourable  a 
dawn,  I  need  not  a  moment  hesitate  to  foretel  the  hai)])iness  of  your  friends,  in 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  polite  scholar;  and  of  your  country,  iii  a  principled 
and  unshaken  patriot. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure,  sir,  that  I  dwell,  tiiough  but  in  idea,  on  this 
part  of  your  future  character.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  you  will  have 
finished  the  plan  of  your  education,  by  a  survey  of  foreign  countries:  and  as  it 
will  then,  of  course,  be  expected  from  one  of  your  opulent  and  independent 
fortune,  you  will,  I  hope,  devote  the  fruits  of  3-our  industry  to  the  service  of  the 
public : 

Hunc  precor,  Ininr  utinam  nobis  Aurora  nitentem 

Luciferem  roseis  Candida  poitet  equis.  TiBULLUS. 

When  you  become  a  member  of  the  most  august  assembly  of  the  nation, 
every  well-wisher  to  the  community  will  exult  to  see  you  unawed  by  power, 
undazzled  by  riches,  and  unbiassed  by  faction:  an  impartial  assertor  of  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people :  ec^ually  a  foe  to  cor- 
ruption, and  a  friend  to  virtue. 
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Such,  sir,  ;irr  tlir  liopes  wliicli  all  your  friends  at  present  conceive  of  you: 
and  as  3'our  talents,  both  natural  and  ac(juire<l,  seem  strongly  to  confirm  these 
hopes,  the  more  inexcusable  you  will  prove,  should  they  hereafter  be  disap- 
pointed. 

In  ret^ard  to  the  translation,  with  whicli  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  present 
you;  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  I  set  no  value  upon  it:  ni)-  offering  it  to  you  is  a 
proof  of  the  contrary.  Indeed,  the  chief  merit  it  has  with  me,  is,  that  it  formerly 
pleased  you.  It  served  also  to  make  many  of  my  hours  pass  agreeably,  whicli 
otherwise  would  have  been  extremely  irksome,  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and  hurrj' 
of  a  camp-life. 

But  while  you  peruse  Tibullus  as  a  poet,  let  not  his  integrity,  as  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth,  be  forgotten.  In  this  light  he  merits  your  highest  regard : 
for  though  he  justly  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  great  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age;  yet  ought  it  more  especially  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour, 
that  neither  the  frowns  of  a  court,  nor  the  distresses  of  fortune,  could  ever  induce 
him  to  praise  those  powerful  but  wicked  men,  who  had  subverted  the  liberties 
of  his  country ;  and  this,  at  a  time,  when  the  practice  of  the  poets  his  cotempo- 
raries  might  have  countenanced  in  him  the  most  extravagant  adulation. 

I  am,  sir, 

your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JAMES  GRAINGER. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


-I- HE  followin<5  version  of  Tibullus  was  begun  and  completed  several  years  ajo,  when  the  author 
was  in  the  army.  A  military  man,  even  in  the  most  active  campaign,  has  many  hours  ol"  leisure  • 
and  as  these  cannot  be  spent  more  rationally  than  in  some  literary  pursuit,  he  employed  that 
part  of  his  time,  which  was  not  devoted  to  his  profession,  in  perusing  the  classics. 

Time  and  place  influence  us  more  in  our  opinions  of,  and  relish  for,  particular  writers,  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  Amid  the  horrours  of  war,  the  translator  could  most  readily  sympathize 
with,  and  best  account  for,  his  poet's  aversion  to  a  military  life:  and  while  exposed  to  all  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  a  camp,  could  not  but  taste  with  a  peculiar  relish  all  descriptions  of  the 
unrulfled  and  tianquil  scenes  of  the  country:  beside  these,  every  motive  conspiring  to  make  him 
regard  the  fair  sex  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  society,  was  it  surprising  that  Tibullus,  who  abounds 
in  sentiments  of  this  kind,  should  soon  become  a  favourite;  and  that  what  delighted  him,  he 
should  at  last  be  tempted  to  translate? 

A  pleasing  employment  is  seldom  neglected.  Those  elegies  which  particularly  touched  him, 
were  first  rendered  into  English;  and  as  these  make  the  greater  part  of  Tibullus's  poems,  he 
was  contented  aftenvards  to  complete  the  work,  by  finishing  as  a  task,  what  he  began  as  an 
amusement. 

A  favourite  author,  on  whom  some  labour  has  been  employed,  is  not  easily  forgotten;  the 
version,  therefore,  was  retouched  as  oflen  as  opportunity  served.  All  this  while,  indeed,  the 
translator  had  no  intention  of  making  the  public  acquainted  with  his  poetical  amusements:  he 
knew  his  poet  too  well,  and  admired  him  too  much,  to  think  he  had  done  him  justice:  yet  when 
Mr.  Dart's  translation  of  Tibullus  was  sent  him,  he  was  resolved  to  publish  his  own;  that  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  original  might  not  foxm  an  idea  of  the  most  exact,  elegant,  and 
harmonious  of  the  Roman  elegiac  pnets  from  the  most  inaccurate,  harsh,  and  inelegant  version 
of  the  present  century. 

The  translator  hopes,  he  will  be  acquitted  of  vanity,  in  preferring  his  own  performance  to 
Mr.  Dart's:  indeed  that  gentleman  often  missed  the  meaning  of  his  author,  while  his  poetry 
always  escaped  him.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have  been  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage; and  from  the  little  tenderness  transfused  into  his  verses,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  hq 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  that  passion  which  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus. 

What  advantages  the  present  translator  may  have  over  his  predecessor  in  these  respects,  does 
not  become  him  to  detei-mine:  yet  he  is  well  apprised,  that  no  translator,  however  qualified,  can 
give  Tibullus  the  genuine  air  of  an  Englishman. 

It  is  true,  that  amorous  elegy  is  less  local  than  many  other  of  the  minor  kinds  of  poetry, 
the  passion  of  love  operating  pretty  nearly  the  same  upon  the  human  mind  in  all  ages.  Yet  as 
the  modes  of  expressing  that  passion  differ  much  in  different  countries,  so  these  modes  must  not 
he  confounded:  a  Grecian  ought  to  make  love  Jike:  a  Grecian;  and  »  Rguiau  like  a  Rom^n, 
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Besides  tliis,  TibuUus  abounds  in  images  of  nital  theology.  He  has  pv^n  presfrved  some 
siipeistitious  usages,  whieh  are  to  be  nut  with  in  no  other  poet:  but  as  tlii-se  are  also  chaiacter- 
istiral,  and  must  be  prcsencd  in  the  version,  who  can  hope  to  give  a  translation  of  Tibullus 
the  easy  air  of  a  modern  original? 

Verbal  translations  art-  always  inelegant,  because  always  destitute  of  beauty  of  idiom  and 
language;  for  by  their  fidelity  to  an  author's  words,  they  become  treacherous  to  his  reputation: 
on  the  other  hand,  a  too  wanton  dejiarture  from  the  letter  often  varies  the  sense,  and  always 
alters  the  manner. 

The  translator  chose  the  middle  way,  and  meant  neither  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  Tibullus, 
nor  yet  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He  had  not  the  vanity  to  think,  he  could  improve  on  his  poet: 
and  thiiugh  he  has  sometimes  endeaV'-'ured  to  give  a  moie  modern  polish  to  his  sentiments,  he 
has  seldom  attempted  to  elianie  them.  To  preserve  the  sense  of  his  original  was  his  Cirt  care; 
his  n^xt  was,  to  clothe  it  in  as  elegant  and  beconiiiig  a  dress  as  possible.  Yet  he  must  confess, 
that  he  has  now  and  then  taken  the  liberty  to  transpose,  and  sometimes  paraphrastically  to 
enlarge  the  thoughts.  Where  a  sentiment  was  too  much  contracted  by  the  closeness  of  the 
Latin  idiom  to  be  unfolded  in  a  corespondent  expression  in  Knglish,  or  from  its  peculiarity 
might,  in  a  modern  languag"^,  seem  Hat,  he  has  endeavoured  to  inspirit  it  by  collateral  thoughts 
from  other  poets;  and  where  its  colours  were  languid,  to  heighten  them — with  what  success,  the 
reader  must  detcriniir«. 

The  hexameter  and  pentameter  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  plaintive  subjects.  The 
EngliJii  have  no  stanza  correspondent  to  that,  but  tl-.e  altenwte,  which  is  .supposed  to  pos-ess  a 
solemnity  and  kind  of  melancholy  flow  in  its  numbers.  This  Mr.  Hammond  chose  for  his  imitation 
of  Tibullus;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  has  happily  succeeded.  Yet,  as  in  this  stanza 
the  sense  naturally  ends  at  the  fourth  line,  the  translator  thought  he  could  not  in  general  have 
adopted  it,  without  violence  to  the  original:  he  therefore  preferred  the  hei-oic  measure,  which  is 
not  better  suited  to  the  lofty  seuiiii  of  the  epic  muse,  (ban  to  the  complaining  tone  of  elegy. 
The  reader,  however,  will  find  one  or  two  elegies  rendered  in  the  alternate  stanza,  which  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  as  the  heroic. 

As  Tibulins  wrote  love  poems  like  a  Rom;in,  any  translation  of  them  without  notes,  would 
have  been  extremely  obscure  to  an  Kntlish  reader:  most  of  his  commentatoi-s  are  mere  philologers, 
or  at  best  tlrey  have  only  di-played  their  erudition  in  the  histoi-y  of  a  heathen  god,  or  the  topo- 
graj>hy  of  a  rivei'.  From  this  censure,  however,  Broekhusius,  his  Dutdi  editor,  and  Vulpius,  his; 
Italian  commentator,  may  in  part  be  exempted;  they  have,  indeed,  sometimes  entered  into  the 
propriety  of  our  poet's  thoughts.  Vet  even  their  chief  excellence  consists  in  arranging  the  text; 
in  selecting  the  most  approved'  readings;  and  in  giving  those  passages,  whicir  tliey  suppose  Tibullus 
cither  borrowed  from  his  prfdecessors,  or  the  moderns  copied  from  him.  The  design  of  the  trans- 
litor  is  very  ditferent ;  he  has  commented  on  his  author  as  a  Roman  poet,  and  as  a  Roman  lover: 
and  although  he  owns  himself  enamoured  of  his  beauties,  (as  who  can  draw  a  pleasing  resem- 
blance of  a  face  which  dis;:usts  him?)  he  hopes  he  has  nut  been  blind  to  his  impcrfect'OBS. 
These,  indeed,  lie  has  touched  upon  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend,  not  the  acrimony  of  a 
critic. 

Y^et  as  most  of  the  commentators  were  consulted,  the  transUitor  has  taktn  from  each  of 
them  such  notes,-  as  he  iinugiiied  would  be  most  ser\iceable  to  an  Kiiglish  rentier,  always  ascribing 
them  however  to  the  author  who  furnished  them.  Thus,  beside  Broekhusius  and  Vuipius,  the 
name  of  Mr,  Dart  will  sometimes  be  fi^und  at  the  bottom  of  an  observaticn.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  translutor  has  heini  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for  ten  or  twelve  lines  in  his 
version. 

It  has  been  judged  necessary  to  print  the  Latin  text '  along  with  the  version  :  this  the  trans- 
lator would  willingly  have  declined,  as  his  work  can  hope  to  find  favour  with  those  only  who 
understand  not  the  original.  Yet,  when  he  considered,  that  the  English  press  had  afforded  no 
one   accurate    edition  of  Tibullus ;    and   that  even   the  best  of  those   printed   abroad   wer«  not 

?  This  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition. C. 
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■exempted  fvom  material  errours ;  he  surmounted  his  scruples,  and  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
less  exceptionable  text  of  his  poet  than  any  hitherto  published. 

Before  he  concludes,  the  translator  must  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  a  wortliy  friend,  for 
his  ckgant  version  of  the  first  elegy,  and  of  Ovid's  poem  on  the  death  of  Tibullus.  By  what 
accident  his  own  translation  of  the  Ijrst  elegy  was  lost,  is  of  no  consequence;    especially  too,    as 

the    reader,    from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  P . — 's  specimen,    will    probably  be    induced  to  wish,    that 

more  of  those  now  published  had  undergone  a  like  fate,  provided  the  same  gentleman  had  like- 
wise translated  tbem. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  good  office  which  challenges  his  gratitude:  the  translator  is  particularly 
obliged  to  his  friend,  for  having  procured  him  the  valuable  acquaintance  uf  another  learned 
gentleman;  who  not  only  took  the  trouble  to  compare  his  version  of  the  three  last  books  with 
the  original;  but  \vho  also  favoured  him  with  some  note«,  which  constitute  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  second  volume.  Thus,  like  the  Britons  of  «ld,  the  translator  has  called  in  auxiliaries  tp 
csjnqucr  him. 


THE 


LIFE   OF  TIBULLUS. 


W  E  are  not  only  imapqiminted  with  the  praenomen  of  TihuUus,  but  with  th*  year  of  his  birtli. 
The  biographers,  from  a  line  '  in  tlie  fifth  elegy  of  his  third  book,  indeed  inform  us,  that  Ovid 
and  he  were  born  the  day  that  Ilirtius  and  Pansa  were  killed,  viz.  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends 
of  April,  A.  U.  C.  710.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  for  many  centuries;  nor  was  it 
controverted,  till  Joseph  Soaliger  first  entertained  some  doubts  of  it;  and  Janus  Douza  the 
youn;:rer,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  a;;o,  was  induced,  by  comparini^  what  our  poet  had 
Baid  of  himself,  with  what  Horace  and  Ovid  have  wrote  concerning  him,  to  reject  that  line  as 
spurious,  and  to  assert  that  Tibullus  must  have  been  born  almost  twenty  years  sooner.  Although 
we  think  some  considerable  objections  may  be  raised  against  Rouza's  opinion  -,  yet  as  the  old 
account  is  liable  to  still  p-cater,  we  shall  venture  with  that  critic  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
Albius  Tibullus,  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets,  was  born  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  69(1,  six  years  aftet 
the  birth  of  Virgil,  and  one  after  that  of  Horace. 

Tibullus  might  say  with  his  great  admirer,  Ovid,  " 

usque  a  proavis  vetus  ordinis  haeres, 

Non  inodo  militiae  turbine  factus  eijues^, 
being  descended   from  an  equestrian   branch  of  the  Albian    family  :    and   though   some  of  the  old 
biographers '  assert,  that  his  ancestors  made  a  figure  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field,  yet  as  histoiy 
makes   no   mention  of  them,    posterity  would  have   been  unacquainted  with   this   branch  of  that 
illustrious  house,  had  it  not  been  for  our  poet. 

As  the  ancient  writers  of  Tibullus's  life  have  favoured  us  with  no  particulars  of  his  infancy, 
it  is  probable  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  remarkable.  The  human  mind  does  not  always 
blossom  at  the  same  period;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  childhood  must  have  flourished, 
whose  mature  age  has  produced  fair  fruits  of  science.  Perhaps  too,  details  of  early  excellence 
are  less  useful  than  is  commonly  imagined,  as  they  often  dispirit  those  who  would  otherwise  in 
due  time  have  expanded  into  an  extensive  reputation. 

But  if  such  accounts  are  less  useful,  it  would  have  been  no  unprofitable  gratification  of  curi- 
osity to  have  known  by  what  plan  his  studies  were  conducted,  and  who  were  his  prece|)tors. 
Antiquity,  however,  having  left  us  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  these  matters,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  as  his  father's  condition  was  considerable,  so  nothing  was  omitted  to  render  our  poet  ai^ 
useful  and  elegant  member  of  society. 

'  Natalem  nostri  prinnim  vldere  parent'>s 
Quum  cecidit  fito  consul   uterque  pari. 
'  Sec  the  arguments  on  both  sides  cfthe  question  in  the  notes  to  the:  Afth  ele;;y  of  the  third  book, 
'  Amor.  lib.  iii.  el.  14. 
■*  Crinitus,  Jfcc, 
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The  Romans  pnsscsiictl  a  real  advautago  over  the  moderns  in  point  of  education;  for  as  the 
same  citizen  mij;ht  pU'ad  cause?;,  (lonimand  armies,  and  arrive  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  priest- 
hood, so  theii  literary  institutions  were  made  to  comprehend  these  several  objects.  It  is  easy  to 
see  of  what  vast  utility  so  g^  neral  a  plan  must  have  been  to  a  state;  and  perhaps  it  is  nut  paying 
letters  too  high  a  compliment,  to  say,  that  the  successes  of  the  Romans  were  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this  advantage. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  705,  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Cnesar  and  Pompey.  The  armv 
and  corrupt  part  of  the  legislature  folUiwed  Caesar;  while  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
knights,  witli  all  those  who  dreaded  a  perpetual  dictator,  sided  with  Pumpey,  as  the  person  from 
whom  the  republic  had  less  danger  to  apprehend.  Of  this  number  was  the  father  of  TibuUus; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  either  fell  in  the  tield,  or  was  butchered  by  proscription, 
for  we  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  was  left  a  prey  to  the  rapacious  soldiery  *- 
These  evtnts  probably  determined  our  author's  public  attachments;  but  without  these  motives  to 
revenge,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  TibuUus  had,  before  this  time,  adopted  the  political  opinions  of 
his  father^. 

At  what  actions  in  the  civil  war  our  young  knight  was  present,  as  it  was  not  prudent  in  him 
to  mention  in  his  poems,  so  historians  do  not  inform  us:  but  as  principle  and  revenge  equally 
Conspired  to  rouse  his  courage  (and  courage  he  certain'y  possessed'^),  may  we  not  safely  infer, 
that  TibuUus  did  nut  run  away,  like  his  friend  Horace,  from  Philippi**,  at  vvhicli  battle  he  was 
present  with  his  patron  the  illustrious  Messala  Curvinus  ? 

But  the  fortune  of  Octavins  prevailing  over  the  better  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Messala 
too  (who  was  next  in  command  to  these  patriot  citizens)  going  over  with  his  forces  to  the  con- 
queror, TibuUus,  although  he  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  the  sentimi'uts  of  that  excellent  soldier 
and  orator,  yet  determined  to  leave  the  a^my;  for  as  he  would  not  fiiiht  against  the  party  which 
his  friends  had  now  espoused,  so  neither  could  he  appear  in  arms  against  those  whom  his  prin- 
ciples taught  him  to  regard  as  the  assertors  of  liberty.  Besides,  the  bad  success  of  the  patriot- 
party,  and  his  own  experience,  had  now  inspired  him  with  an  abhorrence  of  the  war;  he  therefore 
retired,  A,  U.  C.  712,  to  his  country-seat  at  Pedum,  there,  by  an  honest  industry,  to  raise  hi^ 
impaired  fortune  to  its  ancient  splendouf,  while  his  hoprs  of  leisure  y/ere  either  devoted  to  philo* 
Sophy  or  the  Muses ^. 

But  we  are  not  to  Imagine  that  rural  objects  and  study  solely  engaged  our  poet's  attention; 
for  being  formed  with  a  natural  tenderness  of  disposition,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
pleasuies  by  conversing  with  the  fair  sex.  The  first  object  of  his  affection  was  probably  Glycera; 
and  we  have  Horace'**  on  our  side,  when  we  add,  that  she  at  tir^t  gave  him  hopes  of  success: 
but  though  his  person  was  elegant  ",  his  fortune  not  contemptible,  and  his  life  was  then  in  the 
prime,  Glycera  deserted  him  for  a  younger  lover *2.  As  he  entertained  a  real  affection  for  that 
lady,  her  infidelity  gave  him  much  uneasinesss;  he  therefore  endeavoured,  by  exerting  his  elegiac 
geniu'',  to  reclaim  her.  But  his  poems  producing  in  Glycera  no  change  to  his  advantage,  his 
friend  and  old  fellow-soldier,  Horace,  advised  him  to  abate  of  his  sorrow  for  her  loss,  and  send  her 
no  more  elegies. 

None  of  these  elegies  bavin;;  come  down  to  our  times,  Lilio  Giraldi  ''  supposes  that  Nemesis 
and  Glycera  were  the  same;    but  the  poems  which  arc  inscribed  to  Nemesis'*  do  not  favour  this 

^  Vidp  Panegyr.  ad  Messa'am,  lin.  191.  Jan.  Douz.  Sched.  Succid. 

^  See   Francis's  notes  on   the  thirty-third  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace. 

''  Tibull.  lib.  i.e'.  8. 

*  Veil.  Pateri^nl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  71. 

9  Panesyr.  Tibull.  ad  Messalam,  lin.  1S4. 

»"  I-ib.  i.  ode  33. 

"  Horat.  lib.  i.  ep.  4. 

"  Horat.  lib.  i.  ode  53.     Albi  ne  dolcas  plus  nimio,  &c. 

No  more  in  eUgiac  straii? 

Of  cruel  Glycera  L^omplain, 
'3  Dialog,  de  Poet. 
^*  Lib.  ii. 
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sappositioti :    and  indcfd,  it  seenx  more  likely,    that  Tibiillus  was  so  piqued  at  the  ill  success  of 
Ills  first  amour,  that  he  destroyed  all  those  elegies  which  it  gave  rise  to. 

Some  time  after  this  (A.U.  C.  118;,  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  rebel'ing,  aud  Mes- 
sala  beinf;  one  of  the  generals  appointed  by  Augustus  to  reduce  them,  that  nobleman  invitetl 
Tibullus  to  attend  him  in  the  expedition.  As  this  service  was  not  against  the  Pompeian  party  ■', 
and  as  he  hoped  in  the  hurry  of  a  military  life  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  melancholy,  he  complied 
with  his  nobK  friend's  request,  and  in  every  action  behaved  with  his  usual  bravery.  In  proof  of 
this  the  commentators  quote  our  poet's  description  of  the  old  soldier  of  Anipinum: 

Testis  Arupinas,  &  pauper  natus  in  armis. 
Quern  si  quis  \ideat,  vetus  ut  non  fregerit  aetas, 
Terna  minus  Pyli^  niiretur  saecuia  famae, 
Nauique  senex  loiK^e  peragit  dum  iaecula  vitsej 
Centum  fecundos  Titan  renovaverit  annos : 
Ipse  tamen  velox  celerem  super  edeie  corpus 
Audet  equum,  validisque  sedet  moderator  habenis  *^. 

Besides  these  verses,  some  others  may  be  brought  from  the  panegyric,  and  in  particular  the 
three  following,  to  strengthen  their  assertion : 

Nam  bcllis  expe^ta  rano,  testis  mihi  victae 
Fortis  Japidiae  miles,  testis  quoque  fallax 
Pannonius,  gelidas  passim  disjectus  in  Alpes  *'. 

Tn  this  manner  did  our  poet  subdue  his  passion  for  Glycera:  but  being  by  nature  addicted 
lo  the  love  of  the  fair  sex,  at  his  return  from  the  army  he  fixed  his  affections  on  Delia. 

Cyllenius,  in  his  commentary  on  Tibullus  >',  conjectures  that  she  obtained  the  name  of  Delia 
from  the  Greek  wori  }>i>((v,  on  account  of  her  suipassing  in  beauty  tlie  Roman  ladies.  But  wc 
have  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Apulrius*^,  for  asserting  that  Delia  was  an  appellation 
siven  her  by  our  poet,  her  real  name  being  Plania. 

Some  critics"  contend,  that  Delia  was  a  woman  of  the  town:  but  many  passages  in  the 
elegies,  addressed  to  her",  contradict  this  assertion.  Which  of  these  poems  were  first  wiitten* 
cannot  now  be  dttcrmined  ;  but  it  is  certain,  they  were  not  composed  in  the  order  they  are  now 
printed. 

It  would  seem,  that  some  time  after  his  attachment  to  Delia,  Messala  invited  our  poet  to 
accompany  him  in  some  military  expedition  :  but  he  was  then  too  deeply  enamoured  of  Delia,  tn 
attend  the  call  of  honour.  Tibullus  thcretore  composed  his  first  elegy,  in  which,  as  he  prefers  a 
country  retirement  w  th  Delia  and  a  moderate  income,  to  all  the  triumphs  of  war  and  ai.uremenls 
of  fortune,  so  Corvinus  could  not  well  urge,  with  propri<  'y,  our  poet's  departure. 

Messala  having  soon  after  obtained  the  consulship,  Tibullus  cojuposed  his  panegyric.  This 
poem  is  in  heroic  numbers,  and  though  not  destitute  of  poetical  beauties,  is  inferior  to  his  elegies: 
it  seems  rather  an  effusion  of  friendship,  than  an  efibrt  of  genius:  it  has  therefore  not  been 
translated. 

lu  the  year  of  Rome  725  ",  Messala  beinir  entrusted  by  Augustus  Caesar  with  an  extraordi- 
rary  command  over  Syria,  insisted  on  Tibullus's  accompanying  him  thither,  to  which  our  poet 
consented.      This  sacrifice  to  friendship  was  not  however  obtained  without  much  reluctance ;    for 

"  An  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  triumvirate  to  all  Pompey's  party,  A.U.  C.  715. 

">  Panegyr.  ad  Messalam,  lin.  110. 

"  Ibid.  lin.  107. 

•8  This  commentarj' was  published  at  Venice,  AD.  14R7. 

"^  In  apologia  accusent — &,  Tibnllum,  quod  ei  sit  Plania  in  animo,  Delia  in  versu.  Casauboii 
and  Culvius  think,  it  should  be  read  either  t'luvin  ox  Planca.  In  one  of  Fulvius  Ursiniis's  .MS. 
copies  of  the  .\]  ology,  it  was  written  Vlantia.  "  tlmia,  however,''  says  Broekhusius,  "  is  fonnd 
in   Roman  inscriptions,  and  tixreforc  the  name  need  not  he  alttr"d." 

^  P.rat  libertina;  conditionis  muliercula. — Brockh. 

"   Vide  lib.  i.  passim. 

!**  Morris  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  16.  §  7. 
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Delia,  it  wouW  seem,  Apposed  his  departure.  But  as  Mcssala,  in  this  expedition,  «as  to  visit 
Greece,  Asia,  &c.  and  as  Tibullus,  in  his  panegyric,  had  said. 

Pro  te  vel  rapidas  ausiin  maris  ire  per  undas, 
Adversis  hyberna  licet  tumeant  freta  ventis. 
Pro  te  vel  solus  densis  subsistere  turmis: 
Vel  pavidum  ^Etneae  corpus  committere  flamms 
Sum  quodcunque  tuum  est^,  &c. 

lie  embarked  with  his  patron.  He,  however,  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  before  he  was  taken  so 
ill,  that  Messala  was  obliged  to  put  him  ashore,  and  leave  him  in  Phajacia^'.  In  this  island,  so 
famous  for  the  gaitlens  of  Alciuous,  our  poet  composed  the  third  elegy  of  the  first  book;  which 
shows,  that  vvh.iteviT  effect  this  sickness  had  upon  his  constitution,  it  did  not  in  the  least  impair 
his  poetical  talents. 

From  the  sentiments  of  tenderness  expressed  in  that  beautiful  poem,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  had  Tibullus  on  his  recovery  returned  to  Italy :  but  he  had  too  sincere  a  regard  far  his 
friend,  to  desert  him;  he  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his  voyage,  hastened  after 
Messala,  and  with  that  nobleman**  travelled  through  Cilicia,  Syria,  jEgj-pt,  and  Greece,  being 
then  probably  initiated  into  the  F.leusiniaii  Mysteries  at  Athens*. 

What  were  the  political  consequences  of  this  expedition,  historians  do  not  mention :  but  the 
ronsequences  to  Tibullus  were  highly  disagreeable;  for  if  any  stress,  in  this  point,  is  to  be  laid 
on  his  elegies,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  Delia  married  before  his  return. 

This,  doubtless,  occasiontd  much  uneasiness  to,  and  rendered  our  poet  the  less  unwilling  to 
embrace  another  ofTir  made  him,  soon  after,  by  Messala,  of  going  to  Aquitaine  ;  which  province 
liaving  revolted  (A.  U.  C.  ^'26.),  Augustus  had  entrusted  that  excellent  officer  with  the  important 
business  of  its  reduction  2"^. 

"  The  Romans,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  fought  with  other  nations  for  glory,  but  with  the 
Gauls  for  liberty."  This  observation  was  at  least  verified  at  this  time;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
many  sharp  actions,  in  which  both  the  general  and  his  soldiers  distinguished  themselves,  that 
Messala  completed  the  service  he  was  sent  upon.  In  all  these  battles,  our  poet  sipnalized  his 
courage  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  was,  in  no  tmall  degree, 
owing  to  him. 

Non  sine  me  est  tibi  partus  honos:  Tarbella  Pyrene 

Testis,  &  octani  littora  Santonici: 
Testis  Arar,  Rhodanusque  celer,  magnusque  Garumna, 
Carnuti  &   Flavi  coerula  lympha  Liger^. 

Tor  which  reason  he  had  militarj'  honour  conferred  on  him ;  militaribus  donis  ornatus  est,  a^ 
the  old  writer  of  his  life  informs  us  ■'^. 

The  reduction  of  Aquitaine  was  so  acceptable  to  the  emperor,  that  Messala  had  a  triumph 
decreed  hira  the  year  after**:  and  as  our  poet  had  borne  so  distinguished  a  share  in  the  war,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  but  he  was  present  at  that  superb  solemnity;  which,  as  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion ^^  acquaints  us,  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of  October. 

But  his  Gallic  expedition  not  having  banished  Delia  from  his  breast,  he  again  paid  his  arl- 
dresses  to  her:  and,  from  some  passages  in  the  second  and  seventh  elegies  of  the  first  book,  i$ 
would  seem  that  they  were  but  too  successful. 

^  PanegjT.  ad  Messalam,  lin.  193. 
«'  Now  Corfu. 

^  Lib.  i.  el.  8.  also  Brorkhusius's  notes  on  the  third  elegy  of  the  first  book. 
^  Nou  ego  tentavi  nulli  temeranda  virorum 

Audax  laudandx  sacra  docere  dex.  Lib.  iii.  el.  5, 

"  Steph.  VinandPighii  Annal.  &  Norris  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  lo.  §  7. 
"  Lib.  i.  el.  8. 

-^  In  the  life  prefixed  to  that  edition  of  Tibullus  which  was  published  at  Venice,  A.  D.  1475. 
3"  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  Diss.  ii.  cap.  16.  §  7. 
*'  Pi^hii  Annalcs, 
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When  a  woman  has  once  so  far  forgot  herself,  as  to  bestow  improper  favours  on  a  lover, 
■othing  is  more  natural  than  for  that  lover  to  suspect  he  is  not  the  only  favourite.  Our  poet  is 
au  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  obser\ation  ;  for  to  such  a  height  did  his  ungenerous  suspicions 
of  Delia  arise  (notwithstanding  all  her  protestations  of  innocence),  that  he  made  her  husband 
acquainted  with  his  intrisue'".  Whether  Delia  was  innocent  or  not,  she  could  never  forgive  this 
discovery.  Or  had  she  been  willing  to  forget  the  past,  we  cannot  suppose  that  her  husband  would 
«ver  admit  Tibullus  again  into  his  house. 

Such  then  was  the  extraordinary  conclusion  of  our  poet's  intimacy  with  Delia;  and  therefore, 
the  poem  which  furnished  these  particulars  is  justly  made  the  last  of  the  poems  inscribed  to 
that  beauty. 

Although  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  warrant,  in  some  sort,  these  surmises;  yet,  it  ought  to  he 
considered,  that  poets  write  from  imagination  more  frequently  tiian  from  reality,  because  ideal 
subjects  afford  greater  scope  to  their  faculties  than  occurrences  in  common  life:  and  indeed,  if 
what  Ovid  tells  us  may  be  depended  on,  Delia  was  again  enamoured  with  our  poet,  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  when  probably  her  husband  was  dead. 

Some  time  elapsed,  before  Tibullus  entered  into  any  new  engagements  :  in  this  interval,  he 
composed  his  famous  elegy  on  Messala's  birth-day,  the  ninth  and  the  following  elegies  of  the  first 
book,  with  the  first  and  second  of  the  second  book ;  endeavouring  to  forget  his  disasters,  by 
dividing  his  time  between  his  country-seat  and  Rome,  but  chiefly  by  conversing,  more  than  ever, 
with  tlie  learned  and  polite :  of  these,  the  most  eminent  among  his  acquaintance  were  Messala, 
Valgius,  Macer,  and  Horace. 

Messala  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  reputation :  in  eloquence  and  militarj'  knowledge  he 
was  excelled  by  none  of  his  cotcmporaries ;  and  yet  the  goodness  of  his  heart  surpassed  his 
abilities.  His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  learned;  and  his  patronage,  as  an  admirable 
poet»3  expresses  it,  was 

The  surest  passport  to  the  gates  of  fame. 
Happy  in  the  approbation  of  all    parties,    his    siding  with  Augustus,    after    the  defeat  at  Philippi, 
did  not  lose  him  the  esteem  of  his  old  friends;  and  his  interesting  himself  in  tiieir  behalf,  to  the 
honour  of  that  emperor,  made  him  not  the  less  beloved  by  Augustus  ^'. 

J.  Valgius  Rufus  was  eminent,  not  only  for  heroic  poetry,  but  also  for  his  elegies,  especially 
those  on  the  death  of  his  son  Mystes^^  He  also  wrote  some  excellent  epigrams.  But  ajl  his 
poems  are  now  lost.  As  TibuUus  thought  him  the  best  poet  next  to  Homer,  posterity  has  suf- 
fered much  in  their  loss  ^. 

Of  Macer,  all  that  is  known  is  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  sixth  elegy  of  the  second 
hook. 

But  although  Tibullus  himself  informs  us  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  eminent  scholars, 
yet  should  we  not  have  known  of  the  friendship  which  Horace  and  he  entertained  for  one  anotlier, 
had  it  not  been  for  Horace,  who  probably  about  this  time  sent  our  poet  an  epistle,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Francis : 

»  Lib.  i.  el.  7. 

«  Dr.  Young. 

'^  Messala  had  a  brother,  who  was  also  a  polite  scholar,  as  Horace  informs  us.  According  to  St. 
.lerome,  this  illustrious  Roman  married  Terentia,  Cicero's  widow,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Marcus 
and  Lucius,  who  both  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  w-ere  an  ornament  to  their  families,  by  their 
militarj'  and  civil  capacities.  Messala  himself  was  so  old  before  he  died,  as  to  forget  his  own  name. 
Pliny  the  elder  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  permit  a  person  of  his  family  to  have  his  statue  placed 
among   those  of  his  ancestors,  because  he  was  a  disgrace  to  them. 

■*^  We  Icam  this  circumstance  from  Horace,  who  wrote  Valgius  a  beautiful  consolatory  ode  on  the 
occasion. 

Non  semper  inibres  nubibus  Iiispidos 

Manant  in  agros,  &c.  Lib.  ii.  ode  0. 

^'  The  critics  have  been  able,  from  all  antiquity,  to  glean  only  seven  lines  of  Rufus's  poetry, 
which  the  reader,  if  curious  of  such  litcrarj'  scraps,  will  fiud  collected  by  Brot:lihusius,  in  his  notes 
on  TiliuUus's  panegyric  to  Messala, 
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A)bius  .'  in  whom  my  satires  find 
A  caiulid  critic  and  a  kind, 
Do  you,  while  at  your  country-seat, 
^ome  rhyming  labours  meditate, 
That  shall  in  volum'd  bulk  arise, 
And  e'en  from  Crassus  bear  the  prize; 
Or,  sauntering  thro'  the  silent  wood. 
Think  what  befits  the  wise  and  good. 
Thou  art  not  form'd  of  lifeless  mould, 
AVith  breast  inanimatf  and  cold; 
To  thee  the  gods  a  fonn  complete. 
To  thee  the  gods  a  large  estate. 
In  bounty  give,  with  skill  to  know 
How  to  f  pjoy  what  they  bestow . 

Can  a  fond  nurse  one  blessing  more 
E'en  for  her  favourite  boy  implore. 
With  sense  and  clear  expression  blest, 
Of  friendship,  honour,  wealtli  possestj 
A  table  elegantly  plain, 
And  a  poetic  easy  vein? 

By  liope  inspir'd,  deprest  by  fear, 
By  passion  warm'd,  perplcx'd  with  care 
]3cl!cve  that  every  morning's  ray 
Hath  lighted  uj)  thy  latest  day; 
Tlien,  if  to  morrow's  sun  be  thine, 
With  double  lustre  shall  it  shine. 

Suf'h  are  the  maxims  1  embrace, 
And  here  in  sleek  and  joyous  case, 
You'll  find  for  laughter  fitly  bred, 
V  A  hog  by  Epicurus  fed  ^'^. 

Francis, 

Mons.  Dacier'*  obsen'cs,  that  this  epistle  is  all  ironical;  for  Tibullus,  according  to  him,  havine; 
exhausted  his  fortune  by  extravagance,  had  now  retired  to  the  country,  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
avoid  the  importunity  of  his  creditors. 

To  find  out  these  things  from  the  epistle  before  quoted,  required  a  strange  obliquity  of  under- 
standing; as  to  support  them  demanded  some  learning:  however  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
French  editor  of  Horace  is  not  the  first  author  who  maintained  this  extraordinary  opinion.  An  old 
grammarian  ^9,  whose  comment  on  Horace  Caspar  liarthius  owns  he  perused,  but  to  whom  Dacier 
was  willing  to  sink  his  obligations,  though  he  also  must  have  seen  him,  has  out-done  the  French 
critic  in  what  he  write?  of  Tibullus.  Fuit  hie  Albius,  says  this  uncommon  genius,  eques  Romanus, 
'pii  primus  in  amatorio  carmine  habetur:  eum  per  ironiam  irridet  Horatius,  quasi  rem  bene  gcs^erit, 
rum  in  juventa  omnia  piodegcrit,  et  postca  versibus  victum  qua'siverlt.  Ergo  ubi  eum  laudat,  sc 
innnit  Horatins;  ubi  vitnperat  se,  &  Epicurnm  nominat,  Albiiim  intclligit,  quern  ridendum  ait  quod 
prudegent  omnia,  jam  nihil  habens,  quo,  ut  soiebat,  cutem  cur^ire  posset :   quod  veio  ait 

Di  tibi  divitias  dederint,  &,c. 

manifesta  ironia  est,   nam  Epicuri  non  ciodentes  decs  habere  curam  renim  humanarum,  omnia  pro- 
digunt;  quod  postquam  factum  est  omnibus  sunt  ridiculi- 

Whence  this  semi-priscus  grammatious  (for  so  liroekhusius  calls  him)  drew  these  particulars 
relating  to  our  poet,  is  not  known:  but  that  Dacier  should  adopt  them,  is  matter  of  wonUerj  as,  in 

3"^  Lib.  i.  ep.  4. 

^'  Voycz  ses  notes  sur  V  Horace,  lil>.  i.  cp.  4. 

'9  Casp.  Tyrth.  Ad\crsar.  lib.  xxxvii.  c:qi,  IP. 
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all  probflbillty,  the  Frenchman  had  read  Tibullns's  panegyric*",  whiih  plainly  shows  Ihat  the  diiiiijiu- 
tion  of  bis  fortune  was  not  oving  to  his  own  intemperance.  And  if  the  s;rainuiarian  had  jwrnsed 
bis  elegies  "  nitb  ever  so  little  attention,  he  would  have  seen,  that  TibuUus  was  rather  religious  than 
otherwise,  and  by  no  tneans  an  Kpirurean,  at  least  in  belief. 

"But,"  say  some  critics,  who  have  too  thoughtlessly  embraced  this  opinion,  "does  not  Horace 
Confirm  it,  where  he  tells  us,  that  his  father  warned  him,  when  a  young  man,  from  pursuing  ex- 
travagant courses,  by  setting  before  his  eyes  the  infamy  and  miserable  life  of  Albius, 

Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius?" 

To  make  this  objection  decisive,  the  criiics  must  fii^t  prove,  that  there  were  no  other  Albiusses 
in  Rome  than  the  father  of  Til)ullus;  which,  by  the  way,  is  false:  and  then  they  must  show,  that 
this  infamous  and  indigent  son  of  Albius's  was  our  poet;  whicli  cannot  be  done,  especially  as  we  know 
that  he  died  a  knight,  and  of  com-?e  was  worth  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There 
are  also  innumerable  passsages  in  his  elegies*',  which  prove,  that  be  was  by  no  means  in  distressed 
circumstances,  though  less  wealthy  than  his  ancestors.  Again,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  the  rich  and 
generous  Messala  would  hai'e  suffered  so  line  a  genius,  and  one  whom  he  regartled  so  much,  to  have 
been  distressed  by  bis  creditors?  And,  to  crown  all,  as  Tibullus  was  confessedly  some  years  younger 
than  Horace,  with  what  propriety  could  Horace's  father  propose  Tibullus  as  an  example  not  to  be 
followed  by  bis  son? 

When  such  were  the  friends  of  TibuUus,  and  his  poetical  abilities  had  long  since  obtained  him 
universal  applause,  be  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  admission  to  the  learned  court  of 
Augustus.:  "  How  then,"  ask  the  commentators,  "  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  never  once  mentions 
either  that  emperor,  or  Miecenas,  both  whom  bis  brother  poets  celebrated  with  such  a  lavishness  of 
praise?"  "And  yet,"  add  they,  "there  are  many  parts  of  his  writings,  where  those  patrons  of 
genius  might  have  been  introduced  with  imcommon  propriety?" 

True  to  the  principles  of  the  republic,  and  a  real  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  Tibullus 
never  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  flatter  those,  whatever  affection  they  expressed  for  the  Muses 
whom  his  principles  ta\ight  him  to  detest  as  the  ens'avers  of  his  countrj'. 

This,  as  Pope  emphaticjily  cxjjresscs  it,  "  kept  him  sacred  from  the  great,"  who  doubtless 
perceived  with  secret  displeasure  (for  Augustus  and  Mjccenas  well  knew  the  importance  of  bavin"  the 
]>oets  on  their  side)  tliat  no  loss  of  fortune,  and  no  allurement  of  ambition,  could  induce  Tibullus  to 
join  in  the  general  chorus  of  their  pmise.  Although  both  the  emperor  and  his  favourite  must  in 
their  hearts  have  applauded  our  poet's  integrity,  yet  that  mental  applause,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  have  secured  Tibullus  from  the  effects  of  their  displeasure,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  which 
he  had  with  Messala. 

Besides  Messala,  Valgius,  and  Macer,  TibuUus  mentions  Comutus,  Maratbus,  Titius,  and  Mes- 
sulinus  :  the  conjectures  of  the  critics  concerning  these  Romans  are  inserted  in  the  notes  to  the 
elegies,  where  their  names  occur. 

Soon  after  this,  Tibullus  feil  in  love  with  Neaera.  It  is  true,  that  the  elegies  be  wrote  to  Nesera, 
in  every  edition  of  our  poet,  follow  those  in  which  he  celebrates  Nemesis:  yet  as  Ovid  (who  could  not 
well  be  mistaken  in  what  related  to  one  whom  he  regaiiled  so  much  as  Tibullus)  says,  that  Nemesis 
was  his  last  mistress ;  and,  as  it  is  probable,  that  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  second  book  (our  poet  being 
then  certainly  very  fund  of  Nemesis)  was  written  between  the  years  "iSS  and  134,  when  Augustus 
wintered  in  Sainos,  that  is,  a  short  time  before  our  poet's  death,  «<■  suppose,  although  the  learned 
gentleman  wlio  favoured  the  author  with  the  notes  marked  B,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  that  Nesta 
was  the  third  object  of  his  affections. 


And  some  lines  lower. 


' qnamvLS 

Fortuna,  ut  mos  est  illi,  me  adversa  fatiget^ 


-non  cura  novatur. 


Quum  memor  anteactos  semper  dolor  admovet  annos. 

Sed  licet  asperiora  oadant,  spolierque  relictis.  Lin.  190. 

«'  Book  i.  el.  1,  3,  8,  11. 
*=  Sue  the  notes  ou  the  tirst  elegy  of  the  first  book,  and  on  the  first  and  third  elegy  of  the  second. 
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Fabricius  conjectures,  from  lier  name,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  the  town;  Nea:ra,  in  the  declen- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire,  bein^  a  synonimuus  term  for  a  couitezaii*-*:  but  Fabricius  should  have 
considered  that  Tibullus  wrote  in  the  Augustan  age.  Besides,  it  appears  from  Homer-",  from 
Valerius  Flaccus'*,  and  from  an  old  marble  statue  preserved  by  Pignoniu5*>,  that  women  of  the 
first  rank  and  most  imsuspected  modesty  were  called  by  tl)at  name.  Without,  however,  these 
authorities,  Tibullus  himself  screens  this  favourite  from  the  imputation  of  libertinism,  by  bestowing 
on  her  the  epithet  casta*':  he  also  characterizes  her  parents,  as  people  of  virtue  and  fortune. 

It  appears  from  the  second  and  third  elegy  of  the  first  book,  that  Ncaera,  after  a  long  courtship, 
having  consented  to  marry  Tibullus,  was  somehow  or  other  forced  away  from  him.  This  gave  oar 
poet  an  xmcommon  concern;  which  was  redoubled,  when  he  discovered,  that  she  herself  had  not 
only  been  accessary  to  her  being  carried  oft*,  but  meant  also  to  marry  his  rival.  •* 

Mr.  Dart,  in  his  life  of  Tibullus+8,  is  of  opinion,  that  NeKra  was  the  same  with  Glycera  : 
but  why  then  does  our  poet  not  call  her  by  that  name  ?  Besides,  if  any  one  will  attentively  peruse 
Horace's  consolatory  ode  to  our  author  on  the  infidelity  of  Glycera,  and  compare  it  with  many 
passages  in  the  third  book  of  Tibullus,  he  will  easily  see,  that  Mr.  Dart  must  be  mistaken. 

Tibullus,  who  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  his  addresses  to  the  fair,  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  his  last  mistress;  for,  if  Nemesis  (for  so  was  she  called)  possessed  beauties  of  mind  and  person 
equal  to  those  of  Delia,  and  Xeaera,  her  e.xtieme  avarice  obscured  them  all:  and  though  Martially 
founds  Tibullus's  chief  claim  to  poetical  reputation  on  the  elegies  he  addressed  to  that  lady, 

Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli, 

we  have  our  poet's  authority  for  asserting,  that  they  produced  no  effect  upon  her. 

Whether  Nemesis  ever  abated  of  her  rigour  to  Tibullus,  his  elegies  do  not  inform  us :  it  is 
indeed  probable  she  did,  especially  since  Ovid  represents  her  as  sincerely  grieved  at  Tibullus's  death, 
which,  according  to  Marsus,  a  cotemporary  poet,  happened  soon  after  that  of  Virgil: 

Te  quoque,  Virgilio  comitem,  non  a;qua,  Tibulle, 

Morsjuvenem  campos  misit  ad  Elysios: 
Ne  foret,  aut  elegis  molles  qui  fleret  amores  ; 
Aut  caueret  forti  regia  bella  pede. 

Thee!  young  Tibullus,  to  th' Elysiau  plain 

Death  bid  accompany  great  Maro's  shade; 
Determin'd  that  no  poet  should  remain 

Or  to  sing  wars,  or  weep  the  cruel  maid. 

For  Tibullus  died  either  A.  U.  C.  735,  the  year  of  Virgil's  death,  or  the  year  after,  in  the  forty-fourth 
er  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Nor  was  Marsus  the  only  poet  who  celebrated  this  melancholy  event:  O\idS0,  who  had  no  less 
friendship  than  admiration  for  Tibullus,  has  immortalized  bulb  himself  and  his  friend,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  elegy,  which  containing  some  further  particulars  relating  to  our  poet,  will  make  a 
proper  conclusion  to  this  life,  which,  from  the  scantiness  as  well  as  the  little  authority  of  many 
of  the  materials,  the  author  is  sorry  he  cannot  render  more  complete. 

If  Thetis,  if  the  blushing  queen  of  morn. 

If  mighty  goddesses  could  taste  of  woe 
For  mortal  sons;  come.  Elegy  forlorn  ! 

Come,  weeping  dame!  and  bid  thy  tresses  flow: 

"  Thus  Iso,  the  old  glossarist  of  Prudentius,  interprets  Nesera  by  pcllex  and  conctibina. 

+»Odys.  lib.  xii.  ver.  133. 

^Argonaut,  lib.  ii.  ver.  141. 

^  Epist.  Symbolic,  vid.  Reines,  ep.  2S. 

"  Lib.  iii.  el.  4. 

«  P.  20. 

*9  Lib.  viii.  ep.  73. 

*  Lib.  iii.  el.  8. 
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■Thou  beai'st,  soft  mistress  of  thu  tearful  eye, 

From  grief  thy  name,  now  name  alas  too  just! 
tor  see  tliy  favourite  bard,  thy  glorj'  lie, 

Stretcli'd  on  yon  funeral  pile,  ah!  lifeless  dustl 

See  Venus'  son,  liis  torch  extinguish'd  brings. 

His  quiver  all  revers'd,  and  broke  his  bow; 
Sec  pensive  how  he  droops  with  flagging  wings. 

And  strikes  his  bared  bosom  many  a  blow: 

Loose  and  neglected,  scatter'd  o'er  his  neck, 

His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear: 
What  piteous  subs,  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Shake  his  swuln  cheek!  Ah!  sorrow  too  severe f 

Thus,  fair  liilus!  for  thy  godlike  sire, 

'T  is  said,  he  weeping  from  thy  roof  withdrew : 
Nor  deeper  mourn'd  the  queen  of  soft  desire. 

When  the  grim  boar  her  lov'd  Adonis  slew. 

And  yet  we  bards  are  fondly  call'd  divine. 

Are  sacred  held,  the  gods'  peculiar  care; 
There  are,  that  deem  us  of  th'  ethereal  line. 

That  something  of  the  deity  we  share. 

But  what  can  Death's  abhorred  stroke  withstand  ? 

Say  what  so  sacred  he  will  nut  profane? 
On  all  the  monster  lays  his  dusky  hand. 

And  poets  are  immortal  deem'd  in  vain. 

Thee,  Orpheus,  what  avail'd  thy  heavenly  sire? 

Thy  mother-muse,  and  beast-enciianting  song? 
Tlie  god  for  Linus  swept  his  mournful  lyre. 

And  with  a  father's  woes  the  forests  rung. 

Great  Homer  see,  from  whose  eternal  spring 

Pierian  di^aughts  tiie  i)oet-train  derive, 
Not  he  could  'scape  the  fell  remorseless  king. 

His  lays  alone  the  greedy  flames  survive. 

Still  live,  the  work  of  ages,  Ilion's  fame, 

And  the  slow  web  by  nightly  craft  unwove: 
So  Nemesis'  shall  live,  and  Delia's  name; 

This  his  first  passion,  that  his  recent  love. 

Now  what  avails,  ye  fair!  each  holy  rite, 

Each  painful  service  for  your  lover  paid? 
Recluse  and  lonely  that  you  pass'd  the  night? 

Or  sought  th'  Egyptian  cymbal's  fruitless  aid  ? 

When  partial  fate  thus  tears  the  good  away, 

^Forgive,  ye  just!  th' involuntary  thought) 
I'm  led  to  doubt  of  Jove's  eternal  sway. 

And  fear  that  gods  and  heaven  are  words  of  nought. 

Live  pious,  you  must  die:  relision  prize. 

Death  to  the  tomb  will  drag  you  from  the  fane: 
Confide  in  verse;  lo!  where  Tibuilus  lies! 

His  all  a  little  urn  will  now  contain  ! 
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Thee,  sacred  bard  !   could  then  funereal  fies 

Snatch  from  us?  on  thy  bosom  durst  they  feed? 

Not  fanes  were  safe,  nor  Jove's  refulgent  spires, 

From  flames  that  ventured  on  tliis  impious  deed. 

The  beauteous  queen  that  reiirns  in  Eryx's  towers. 
From  the  sad  sight  averts  her  mournful  face; 

There  are,  that  tell  of  soft  and  pearly  showers 

Which  down  her  lovely  cheeks  their  courses  trace. 

Yet  better  thus,  than  on  Phjeacia's  strand, 
Unknown,  unpitied,  and  unseen  to  die: 

His  closing  eyes  here  felt  a  mother's  hand, 

Her  tender  hands  eueh  hunoui'd  rite  supply. 

His  parting  shaile  here  found  a  si'iiters  care. 

Who  sad  attends,  wifh  tresses  loose  and  torn: 

The  fair  he  lov*d  his  dyinsr  kisses  share, 

Nor  quit  the  Pyre,  afflicted  and  forlorn. 

**  Fareivel,  dear  youth  !*'  thus  Delia  parting:  cryM, 
"  How  blest  the  time,  when  I  inspir'd  the  lay  ! 

You  liv'd,  weie  happy;  every  care  defy'd, 

While  I  possess'd  yuur  heart,  untaught  to  stray." 

To  whom  t^us  Nemesis,  in  scornful  mood, 

"  Mine  was  the  loss,  then  why  art  thou  distressed? 

Me,  only  me,  with  paitiui;  life  he  vi^  w'd  ; 

My  hand  alone  with  dying  ardour  pressM." 

And  yet,  if  aught  beyond  this  muuUierin^  clay 
But  emptv  viame  and  shadowy  form  remain, 

Tiiou  liv'st,  dear  youth!   for  <ver  yo'insr  and  gay. 
For  ever  blest,  shalt  range  th'  Elysian  plain. 

And  thou,  Catullus!  learned  gallant  mind, 
(Fast  by  thy  side  thy  Cahus  will  attend) 

With  ivy  wreaths  thy  youthful  temples  twin'd, 
Shalt  spring  to  hail  th'  arrival  of  thy  friend. 

And  GalUis,  too  profuse  of  life  and  blood, 

If  no  sad  breach  of  friendship's  law  deprive, 

This  band  immortal  of  the  blest  and  good. 

Thy  shade  shall  join,  if  shades  at  all  sun-ive. 

Thou,  polish'd  bard!  thy  loss  tho*  here  we  mourn. 
Hast  swell'd  the  sacred  number  of  the  blest^ 

Safe  rest  thy  gentle  bones  within  their  urn  ! 

Nor  heavy  press  the  earth  upon  thy  breast  1 


THE 


ELEGIES  OF  TIBULLUS. 


TRANSL.\TED  BY  GRAINGER. 


TIBULLUS. 


BOOK  THE   FIRST.      ELEGY  THE  FIRST. 

THE  glitt'rin^  ore  let  others  vainly  heap, 
OVr  fertile-  vales  extend  th'  encl<):;in:;  monnd; 
With  HreaJ  of  ncighb'rini!  foes  foreake  their  sleep, 
And  start  aghast  at  ev'rj'  trumpet's  sound. 

Me  humbler  scenes  delight,  and  ralmer  days; 

A  tranquil  life  fair  poverty  secure! 
Then  boast,  my  hearth,  a  small  but  cheerful  blaze, 

And  riches  grasp  who  Hill,  let  me  be  poor. 

Nor  yet  be  Hope  a  strantcer  to  my  door, 

Biit  o'er  mv  roof,  brieht  ^odduss,  still  preside! 

With  many  a  bonnle.pu;  autumn  heap  my  /loor. 
And  sutll  my  vats  with  must,  a  purple  tide. 

My  tender  vines  I  'II  plant  n  ith  early  care, 
And  choicest  apples,  with  a  skilful  hand; 

Nor  blush,  a  ru-tic,  oft  to  guide  the  share, 
Or  go-id  the  tardy  ox  along  the  land. 

Let  me,  a  simple  swain,  with  honest  pride. 

If  chance  a  lambkin  from  its  dam  should  roam, 

Or  sportful  kid,  the  little  wanderer  chide. 
And  in  my  bosom  bear  exulting  home. 

Here  Pales  I  bedew  with  milky  show'rs. 
Lustrations  yearly  for  my  shipherd  pay. 

Revere  each  antique  stone  bedec  k'd  with  tiow'rs 
That  bounds  the  field,  or  points  the  doubtful 
way. 

My  grateful  fruits,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
Fefore  the  rural  god  shall  duly  H'ait: 

From  Ceres'  gifts  I  'II  coll  each  browner  ear. 
And  hang  a  wheaten  wreath  before  her  gate. 

The  ruddy  god  shall  save  my  fruit  from  stealth, 
And  far  away  each  little  plund'rer  scare: 

And  you,  the  guardians  once  of  ampler  wealth. 
My  household  gods, shall  st^lmy  off 'rings  ihare, 
VOL.  II. 


My  num'rous  herds,  that  wanton'd  o'er  the  m  ^a*, 
Tlic  choicest  fatling  then  could  richly  yield; 

Now  sea  'ce  I  spare  a  little  lamb  to  bK;ed 
A  mighty  victim  for  my  scanty  field. 

And  yet  a  lamb  shall  b!  ed,  while,  rang'd  around, 
'I'lie  village  youths  shall  stand  in  order  meet. 

With  rustic  hymns,  ye  gods,  your  praise  resound. 
And  future  crops  and  future  wines  entreat. 

Then  come,  ye  pow'rs,  nor  scorn  my  frugal  board. 
Nor  yet  the  gifts  clean  earthen  bowls  convey; 

With  thi  se  the  first  of  men  the  gods  ador'd. 
And  furm'd  their  simple  shape  of  ductile  clay. 

My  little  flock,  ye  wolves,  ye  robbers,  spare. 
Too  mean  a  plunder  to  deserve  your  toil; 

For  wealthier  herds  the  nightly  theft  prepare; 
I'here  seek  a  nobler  prey,  and  richer  spoil. 

For  treasur'd  wealth,  nor  stores  of  golden  wheat. 
The  hoard  of  frugal  sires,  I  vainly  call; 

A  little  farm  be  mine,  a  cottage  neat. 

And  wonted  couch  where  balmy  sleep  may  fall, 

"What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast: 

Or  luli'd  to  sluniber  by  the  beating  rain, 
.'•'ecure  and  happy  sink  at  last  to  rest '." 

These  joys  be  mine!   O  grant  me  only  these,- 
And  give  to  others  bags  of  shining  gold, 

Whose  steely  heart  can  brave  the  boist'rous  seas. 
The  storm  wide-wasting,  or  the  stiff'ning  cold. 

Content  with  little,  I  would  rather  stay 

Than  spend  long  months  amid  the  wat'ry  waste; 

In  coupling  sharies  eluile  the  scorching  ray. 
Beside  some  fountain's  gliding  waters  placM, 

O  perish  rather  all  that 's  rich  and  rare. 
The  diamond  quarry,  and  the  golden  vein. 

Than  that  my  absence  cost  one  precious  tear. 
Or  give  some  gentle  maid  a  moment's  paiu. 

'  Hammond's  translatiuo. 
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With  glitt'ring  spoils,  Mfssala,  gild  tliy  tkiine. 
Be  thine  the  noble  task  to  lead  the  brave: 

A  lovely  foe  me  captive  hulds  at  home, 

Chaiii'd  to  her  sconiful  gate,  a  watchful  slave. 

Inglorioiis  post!  and  yet  1  heed  not  fame: 
Th' applause  of  crowds  for  Delia  I'd  resign: 

To  live  witii  thee  I'd  bear  the  coward's  name. 
Nor  'midst  the  scorn  of  uations  once  repine. 

With  thee  to  live  I  'd  mocU  the  ploughman's  toil, 
Or  on  some  lonely  mountain  tend  my  sheepj 

At  night  I'd  lay  me  on  the  Hinty  soil. 
And  happy  'midst  thy  dear  embraces  sleep. 

What  drooping  lover  heeds  the  Tynan  bed. 

While  the  long  night  is  pass'd  with  many  a  sigh: 

Nor  softest  down  with  richest  carpets  sj)read, 
Nor  whisp'ring   rills,  can   close  the   weeping 
eye. 

Of  threefold  iron  were  his  rugged  fiame, 

Wl.o  wlien  he  might  thy  yielding  heart  obtain, 

Could  yet  attend  the  calls  of  empty  fame. 
Or  follow  arms  iji  quest  of  sordid  gain. 

Ifnenvy'd  If  t  him  drive  the  vanquish'd  host, 
Thro'  captive  lands  his  conquering  armies  lead; 

Unenvy'd  wear  the  robe  with  gold  emboss'd. 
And  guide  with  solemn  state  his  foaming  steed. 

O  may  1  view  thee  with  life's  parting  ray. 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardour  pr<  ss: 

Sure  thou  wilt  weep^and  on  thy  lover's  clay, 
With   breaking  heart,    print  many  a  tender 
kiss! 

Sure  thou  wilt  weep — and  woes  unuttei-'d  feel. 
When  on  the  pile  thou  seest  thy  lover  laid! 

For  well  I  know,  nor  flint,  nor  ruthless  steel. 
Can  arm  the  breast  of  such  a  gentle  maid. 

Trom  the  sad  pomp,  what  youth,  what  pitying  fair, 
Returning  slow  can  tender  tears  refrain? 

O  Delia,  spare  thy  cheeks,  thy  tresses  spare. 
Nor  give  my  ling'ring  shade  a  world  of  pain. 

But  now  while  smiling  hours  the  Fates  bestow. 
Let  love,  dear  maid",  our  gentle  hearts  unite! 

Soon  Death  will  come  and  strike  the  fatal  blow; 
Unseen  his  head,  and  veil'd  in  shades  of  night. 

Soon  creeping  age  will  bow  the  lover's  frame. 
And  tear  the  myrtle  chaplet  from  his  brow: 

With  hoaiy  locks  ill  suits  the  youthful  flame. 
The  soft  persuasion,  or  the  ardent  vow. 

Now  the  fair  queen  of  gay  desire  is  ours, 
And  lends  our  follies  an  indulgent  smile: 

'T  is  lavish  youth's  t'  enjoy  the  frolic  hours, 
The  wanton  revel,  and  the  midnight  broil. 

Your  chief,  my  friends,  and  fellow-soldier,  I 
To  these  light  wars  will  lead  you  boldly  on: 

Far  iKnee  ye  trumpets  •.vmnd  and  biinners  fly: 
To  those  who  covet  wounds  and  fame  begone. 

And  l)ear  them  fame  and  wounds;  aud  riches 
bi:ir;  Iprize: 

There  are  that  fame  and  wmmds  and  riches 
For  me,  while  I  jx  ssess  one  plenteous  yea., 

I'll  wealth  and  meagic  want  alike  despise. 


THE  SECOND  ElEGV. 

With  wine,  more  wine,  my  recent  pains  deceive. 
Till  creeping  slumber  send  a  soft  reprieve: 
Asleep,  take  heed  no  whisper  stirs  the  air, 
For  wak'd,  my  boy,  1  wake  to  heart-felt  care. 
Now  is  my  Delia  watch'd  by  ruthless  spies, 
And  the  gate,  bolted,  all  access  denies. 
Relentless  gate !  may  storms  of  h  ind  and  rain. 
With  mingled  violence  avenge  my  pain ! 
May  forky  thunders,  hurl'd  by  Jove's  red  hand. 
Burst  eveiy  bolt,  and  shatter  every  band ! 
Ah  no!  rage  turns  my  brain;  the  curse  recall; 
On  me,  devoted,  let  the  tliunder  fall! 
Then  recollect  my  many  wreaths  of  yore, 
How  oft  you  've  seen  me  weep,  insensate  door! 
No  longer  then  our  inteniew  delay. 
And  as  you  open  let  no  noise  betray. 

In  vain  1  plead! — Dare  then  my  Delia  rite! 
Love  aids  the  dauntless,  and  will  blind  your  spies! 
Those  who  the  godhead's  soft  behests  obey, 
Steal  from  tlteir  pillows  unobserv'd  away; 
On  tiptoe  trai  erse  unobserv'd  the  floor ; 
The  key  turn  noiseless,  and  unfold  the  door: 
In  vain  the  jealous  each  precaution  take. 
Their  speaking  fingers  assignations  make. 
Nor  will  the  god  impart  to  all  his  aid: 
Love  hates  the  fearful,  hates  the  lazy  maid  ; 
But  through  sly  winiliiigs,  and  unpractis'd  ways. 
His  bold  night-errunti  to  their  wish  conveys; 
For  those  whom  he  with  expectation  fires. 
No  ambush  frightens,  and  no  labour  tires; 
Sacred  the  dangei-s  of  the  dark  tliey  dare. 
No  robbers  stop  them,  and  no  bravoes  scare. 
Thu'  wintery  tempests  howl,  by  love  secure. 
The  howling  tempest  I  with  ease  endure: 
No  watching  hurts  me,  if  my  Delia  smile. 
Soft  turn  the  gate,  aud  beckon  me  the  while. 

She 's  mine.    Be  blind,  ye  ramblers  of  the  night. 
Lest  angry  Venus  snatch  your  guilty  sight: 
The  goddess  bids  her  votaries'  joys  to  be 
From  eveiy  casual  interiuption  free: 
With  prying  stej)?  alarm  us  not,  retire, 
Nor  glare  your  torches,  nor  our  names  inquire: 
Or  if  ye  know,  deny,  by  Heaven  above. 
Nor  dare  divulge  the  pri^acies  of  love. 
From  blood  and  seas  vindictive  Venus  sprung. 
And  sure  destiuction  waits  the  blabbing  tongue! 
Nay,  should  they  prate,  you,  Delia,  need  not  fear; 
Your  lord  (a  sorceress  swore)  should  *ive  no  ear! 
By  potent  spells  she  cleaves  the  sacred  ground. 
And  shuddering  spectres  wildly  roam  around! 
1  've  seen  her  tear  the  planets  from  the  sky ! 
Seen  lightning  backward  at  her  bidding  fly! 
She  calls  !  from  blazing  pyres  the  curse  descends, 
And,  re-enliven'd,  clasps  his  wondering  friends ! 
The  fiends  she  gathers  with  a  magic  yell, 
Then  with  aspersions  frights  them  back  to  Hell! 
She  wills, — glad  sunim-  r  gilds  th^  frozen  pole! 
She  wills, — lu  summer  wintery  tempests  roll! 
She  knows,  't  is  true,  Medea's  awful  s])ell! 
She  knows  to  vanquish  the  fierce  guards  t)f  Hell! 
I'o  nie  she  gave  a  chann  for  lovers  meet,  [peat") 
{"  Spit  thrice,  my  fair,  and  thrice  I  he  charm  re- 
(Is,  ill  soft  dalliance,  sheuld  your  l"rd  surprise; 
By  this  impos'd  on,  he'i!  re iiuunee  his  eyes! 
But  bless  no  rival,  or  111'  aiiair  is  known; 
This  ineaiitatioii  me  ben  ice  il«  alone. 
Nor  »topi>'d  she  here;  but  swofe,  if  I  'd  agree, 
By  charms  or  herbs  to  set  thy  lover  free. 
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With  (lire  lustrations  she  began  the  rite! 
(Sereu'^Iy  shone  the  planet  of  the  night) 
The  nnigic  go-Is  she  call'd  with  hellish  iiOuii(], 
A  sable  sarrifi<X'  distain'd  the  giound— 
I  slojjp'd  tiie  spell:  I  nuisl  not,  cannot  part: 
I  begjj'd  her  aid  to  gain  u  mutual  heart. 


THE   lUIRD   ELEGY. 

While  you,  Messala,  p!ou*::h  th'jEgean  sea, 

0  sometimes  kindly  deign  to  think  of  me: 
Mf,  haple^is  me,  Phaeacian  shores  detain, 
Unknuwn,  unpitirl,  and  opprcss'd  with  pain. 
Vet  spare  me,  Death,  ah  spare  me  and  retire: 
Nu  weepini;  mother's  here  to  light  my  pyre: 
Here  is  no  sister,  with  a  sister's  woe, 

Rich  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  to  throw: 
But  chief,  my  soul's  soft  partner  is  not  here, 
Her  locks  to  loose,  and  sorrow  o'er  my  bier. 

AViiat  tho'  fair  Delia  my  return  iniplor'd, 
Each  fane  frequented,  and  each  god  ador'd: 
What  tho'  they  bad  ni^  every  peril  bravej 
And  Fortune  thrice  auspicious  omens  gave; 
AH  could  not  dry  my  tender  Delia's  tears. 
Suppress  her  sighs,  or  calm  her  anxious  fears; 
EVn  as  I  strove  to  minister  relief, 
Unconscious  tears  proclaim'd  my  heart-felt  gri»f: 
Urg'd  still  to  go,  a  thousand  shifts  I  made, 
Birds  now,  now  festivals  my  voyage  staid: 
Or,  if  I  struck  my  foot  against  the  door. 
Straight  I  retum'd,  and  wisdom  was  no  more. 
Vorhid  by  Cupid,  let  no  swain  depart, 
Cnp'd  IS  vengiz-ful,  and  will  wring  his  heart. 

What  do  your  offerings  now,  my  fair,  avail? 
Your  Isis  hcL'ds  not,  and  your  cymbals  tail  ! 
"W^hat,  though  array'd  in  sacred  robes  you  stood. 
Fled  man's  embrace,  and  sought  ti.e  purest  flood? 
While  this  I  write,  I  sensibly  decay, — 
"  Assist  me,  Isis,  drive  my  pains  away: 
That  you  can  eveiy  mortal  ill  remove, 
The  numerous  tablets  in  your  temple  prove: 
So  shall  my  Delia,  veiPd  in  votive  white. 
Before  your  thrcsiiold  sit  for  many  a  night; 
And  twice  a  day,  hertressfs  all  unliound. 
Amid  your  votaries  fam'd,  your  praises  sound: 
Safe  to  my  household  gods  may  I  return, 
A,nd  incenss  monthly  on  tiieir  altars  burn." 

How  blest  man  liv'd  in  Saturn's  golden  days, 
Ere  distant  climes  were  ioin'd  by  'engthen'd  ways. 
Secure  the  ]iine  upon  the  mountain  gruw. 
Nor  yet  o'er  billows  in  the  ocean  titw; 
Then  every  clime  a  wild  abundance  bore, 
And  man  liv'd  happy  on  his  natal  si>ore: 
For  the.T  no  steed  to  feel  the  bit  was  broke, 
Then  had  no  steer  subm  tteil  to  the  yoke; 
No  house  had  gates,  (blest  times!)  and,  in  tEe 

grounds 
No  scanty  l.indmarks  parcelTd  out  the  bounds: 
I'roni  every  oak  redund:*nt  Inineyran, 
And  ewes  spontaneous  h»n-  their  milk  to  man: 
No  deathful  arm*  wert*  forg''t,  no  war  was  wa^M, 
No  rapine  plunder'd,  no  ambition  ras'd. 
How  ciiang'd,  alas!    Now  cruel  .love  conimanris; 
G<»h!  tires  the  soul,  and  falchions  arm  our  hunJs: 
Each  day,  the  n»;.in  unnumbfr'd  lives  destroys; 
And  slaughter,  daily.  o'(  r  her  myriads  joys. 
Yet  spare  me,  Jove,  I  ne'er  disowo'd  thy  sway, 

1  neVr  was  perjurM;  spare  me,  Jove,  I  pray. 

But,  if  the  Sisters  have  pronouncM  my  doom, 
luscrib'd  be  these  upou  uiv  humble  tomb. 


"  Lo!  here  .nurn'd  a  youthful  poet  lies, 
Far    rom  his  Delia,  and  his  n  tive  skies! 
Far  fro.il  the  lov'd  Mess.i.a,  whom  to  please 
Tibulhis  fuliow'd  over  land  and  seas!*' 

Then  Luve  my  ghost  i^for  Love  I  still  ohiy'd) 
Wiil  gratc-ful  Ubher  to  th'  Klysian  shade: 
There  joy  and  ceaseless  revelry  prevail; 
There  soothing  music  floats  on  every  gale ; 
There  painted  warblers  hop  from  spray  to  spray, 
And,  wildly-pleasing,  swell  the  general  lay: 
There  eveiy  hedge,  untaugiit,   with  cassia  blooms 
And  scents  tlie  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes; 
Tliere  every  mead  a  various  plenty  yields; 
There  lavish  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields: 
With  ceaseless  light  a  brighter  Pncebus  glows, 
No  sickness  tortures,  and  no  ocean  tiowsj 
But  youths  associate  with  the  gentle  fair, 
And  stung  with  pli;asure  to  the  shade  repair: 
With  them  Love  wanders  wheresoe'er  they  stray. 
Provokes  to  rapture,  ami  inflames  the  j)lay  : 
But  chietj  the  con>tant  few,  by  death  betrayM, 
Reign,  crown'd  witli  myrtle,  nionarchs  of  the  shade. 

Not  so  the  wicked;  far  they  drag  their  chains, 
Bj'  black  lakes  sever'd  from  the  bhssful  plains; 
Those  should  they  ])ass,  impassable  the  (^ate 
Where  Cerb'rus  howls,  grim  sentinel  of  late-. 
There    snake-hair'd    liends    with    whips    pa^iole 

around, 
Raek'd  anguish  bellows,  and  the  deeps  resountl: 
There  he,  who  dar'd  to  tempt  the  queen  ofHeave.n, 
Upon  an  ever-turning  wheel  is  driven: 
The  Danaids  there  stili  strive  huge  casks  to  fill. 
But  strive  in  vain,  the  casks  elude  their  skiW: 
There  Pclop*s  sire,  to  quench  his  thirsty  fires. 
Still  tries  the  Hood,  and  still  the  Hood  retires: 
There  vultures  tear  the  bowMs,  and  drink  the  jore^ 
Ot'Tityus,  stretch'd  enormous  on  the  shore. 
Dread  love,  as  vast  as  endless  be  their  pain 
Who  tempt  my  fair,  or  wish  a  long  campaign. 

O  let  no  rival  your  afiVclions  share, 
Long  as  this  bosom  beats,  my  lo\ely  fair! 
Still  on  you  let  your  prudent  nurse  attend; 
She  'II   guard    your   honour,   she 's  our  commcn 

friend. 
Her  tales  of  love  your  sorrowin>.'s  w'll  allay. 
And,  in  my  absence,  make  my  Delia  gay: 
Let  her  o'er  all  your  virgin  train  preside, 
Slie  Ml  praise  th'  industrious,  iind  the  lazy  chid.*. 
But  seel  on  all  enteebUng  languors  creep; 
Their  distaffs  drop,  they  yaun,   they  nod,    th'-y 
Then,  if  the  destinies  propitious  prove,        [slec^*. 
Then  will  1  rush,  all  passion,  on  my  love: 
JVly  wisird  return  no  messenger  shad  tell, 
1  Ml  seem,  my  fair,  as  if  from  lieaven  1  t'eil. 
A  soft  contusion  Hushes  all  your  chatms. 
Your  giaceful  Hi>hahiile  my  bosom  warms, 
You,  Delia,  fly  and  clasp  me  in  your  arms. 

For  tiiis  surprise,  ye  powers  of  love,  I  pray. 
Post  on  Aurora,  bring  the  rosy  day. 


THE    rOURTIC    ELEGY. 
POET. 

So  round,  my  god,  may  shady  coverings  bend, 
No  sun-beams  scorch  thy  face,  eo  s.iows  offend  1 
VViicnce  are  the  fair  so  proml  to  win  -by  ii-;art. 
Vet  rude  thy  beard,  and  guiltless  thou   >t'  Jtrt? 
Naked  t.iou  sta.id  ^t,  expos'd  lo  w.oie.v  snows! 
Naked  thou  staud*^;,  ^hen  burning Sirius,.gloA.-'.V 
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Thus  I>*>an<}  thus  the  garden-power  replyM, 
Aciuokcd  sickle  glittering  I>y  liis  side. 


Take  no  ropulse — at  first  wliat  tho*  they  fly! 
O'errutnt-  at  last,  reluctance  will  comply. 
The  vine  in  time  full  ripen'd  clusters  hears. 
And  circliugr  time  brines  back  the  rolling  spheres: 
)n  time  soft  rains  thro'  marble  sap  their  way, 
And  time  taught  men  to  tame  fu-roe  beasts  of  prey. 
Nor  aw'd  by  conseicnee  meatily  dn-ad  to  swear; 
I.ove-oaths,  nnratify'd,  wild  tempests  bear! 
Bani'^h  tiien  soruples,  if  you'd  srain  a  heart ; 
Swear,  swear  by  Pallas'  locks,  Diana's  dart ; 
By  all  that's  most  rever'd — if  they  require: 
Oaths  bind  not  eager  love,  thank  Heaven's  good 

sire ! 
Nor  be  too  slow;  your  slowness  you'll  deplore; 
Time  po*ts  ;  and,  oh  !  j'outh's  raptures  soon  are 

o'er: 
Now  forests  bloom,  and  purple  earth  looks  erayj 
Ijleak  winter  blows,  and  all  her  ohaJTPs  decay : 
Kow  soon  the  steed  tu  atje's  stiffness  yields. 
So  late  a  vietor  in  tii'  Olympic  fields  ? 
I'vr  seen  the  acred  oft  lament  their  fate. 
That  senseless  they  had  learnt  to  live  too  late. 
Ye  pai-tial  jrods,  and  can  the  snake  renew, 
His  youthful  vijjour,  and  his  buniishM  hue? 
But  youth  and  beauty  past;  is  art  in  vain 
To  bring  the  coy  deserters  back  again  ? 

POET. 

Jove  gives  alone  the  pow'rs  of  wit  and  wine, 
la  youth  immortal,  spite  of  years,  to  shine. 


Yield  prompt  compliance  to  the  maid's  desires; 
A  prompt  compliance  fans  the  lover's  fires  : 
Go  T'lt;as'd  wliere'er  she  goes,  tlio'  long  the  way, 
Tiiu*  the  lierrb  Dos;-star  dart  his  sultry- ray; 
Tlio*  painted  Iris  gird  the  bluish  sky. 
And  sure  portends,  that  rattling  .'■tonns  are  nigh: 
Or,  if  the  fair-one  pant  for  sylvan  fame, 
Gay  drag  the  meshes,  and  provoke  the  game: 
Nay,  should  she  choose  to  ri')k  the  driving  gale; 
Or  steer,  or  row,  or  atjile  hand  the  sail : 
No  toil,  tho'  weak,  tho'  fearful,  thou  forbear; 
No  tods  should  tire  you,  and  no  dangers  scare  : 
Oceasion  smiles,  then  snatch  an  ardent  kiss; 
The  coy  may  struggle,  but  will  grant  the  bliss; 
The  bliss  obi  ain**d,  the  fietious  stnigde  past, 
Vnbid,  they'll  clasp  you  in  their  anus  at  last. 


Alas!  in  such  degenerate  days  as  these, 
No  more  love's  gentle  wiles  the  beauteous  please! 
If  ))■  or,  all  gentle  stratagems  are  vain  ! 
The  fair-ones  languish  now  alone  for  gain! 
O  may  dishonour  be  the  wretch's  share, 
Who  lirst  with  hateful  gold  scduc'd  the  fair  ! 

PRIAPUS. 

Ye  charming  danu  s,  prefer  the  tuneful  quire, 
Nov  meanly  barter  heavthly  charms  for  hire. 
What  cannot  song?   The  purple  lucks  thatglow'd 
On  Nisus*  bead,  barmuni(ms  song  bestow'd  ! 
What  cannot  strains?  By  tuneful  strains  alone 
Fair  iv'ry,  Pelops,  on  thy  shoulder  shone  ! 
While  stars  with  nightly  radiance  gild  the  pole, 
EartJi  boit.t*  Ltr  oaks,  ormisbty  waters  roil, 


The  fair,  whose  beauty  poets  deign  to  praistf^ 
Shall  ;>looni  uninJurM  in  poetic  lavs; 
While  ^he  who  hears  not  when  the  Muses  call, 
Ihit  flies  their  fav'rites,  gold's  inglorious  thrall ! 
Siiail  |irove,  believe  the  bard,  or  soon,  ortate, 
A  dr^ad  example  of  avenging  fate  ! 

Suit,   flattering  songs,  the  Cyprian  queen  ap- 
proves ; 
And  aids  the  suppliant  swain  with  all  her  loves. 


The  god,  no  novice  in  th*  intrictuing  trade. 
This  answer,  Titius,  to  my  question  made: 
But  caution  bids  you  fly  lb'  insidious  fair. 
And  paints  the  perils  of  their  eyt  s  and  air; 
Nor  these  alone,  devoted  man  subdue. 
Devoted  man  their  slightest  actions  woo. 

Be  cautious  those  who  list — but  ye  who  know 
Desire's  hot  fever,  and  contempt's  chill  w*oe  ; 
Me  grateful  praise — contempt  shall  pain  no  more* 
But  wish  m-et  wish,  instructed  by  my  lore: 
Ry  various  means,  while  others  sek  for  fame, 
Scorn'd  love  to  counsel  be  my  noblest  aim. 
\Vide  'itands  my  i;ate  for  all — 1  rapt  foresee 
Tlie  time,  when  I  love's  oracle  shall  be  ! 
Wiien  roiuid  my  seat  shall  press  th'  enamoured 

throng, 
Attend  my  motions,  and  applaud  my  song. 

.M;*s  !   my  hopes  are  fled,  my  wiles  aie  vair>j 
Th:-  Fair,  1  doat  on,  treats  me  with  disdain  : 
Yet  spare  me,  cliarmer,  your  disdain  betrays 
To  witty  laughter  uiy  too  boastful  lays. 


THE   FIFTH    ELEGY. 

Of  late  I  boasted  1  could  happy  be. 

Resume  the  man,  and  not  my  Delia  see  ! 

And  boasts  of  manhood,  boasts  of  bliss  are  vain  ; 

Back  to  my  bondage  I  return  ajiain  ! 

And  like  a  top  am  whirl'd,  which  boys,  for  sport, 

Lash  on  the  pavement  of  a  level  court ! 

What  can  atone,  my  fair,  for  crimes  like  these? 
HI  bear  with  patience,  use  me  as  you  plc:ise! 
Yet,  by  Love's  shafts,  and  by  your  braided  hair. 
By  all  the  joys  we  stole,  your  suppliant  span. 
When  sickness  dimm'd,  of  late,  your  radiant  eyes  j 
My  restless,  fond  petitions  won  the  skies. 
Thrice  1  with  sulphur  purified  you  round, 
And  thrice  the  rite,  with  songs,  th'  enchanti-esa 

bound  : 
The  cake,  by  me  thrice  sprinkled,  put  to  flight 
The  death-denouncing  phantoms  of  the  night: 
And  I  nine  times,  in  linen  garbs  array'd. 
In  silent  ni<,dit,  nine  times  to  Trivia  pray'd. 
What  did  1  not  ?   Yet  what  reward  have  I  ? 
^*ou  love  another,  your  preserver  fls"! 
He  tastes  the  sweet  etlects  of  all  my  cares, 
My  fond  lustrations,  and  my  soenm  prayers. 

Are  these  the  joys  my  madding  fancy  drew, 
Ifyoung-ey'd  Health  restor'dyour  rosy  hue? 
I  fondly  thought,  sweet  maid,  oh  thought  in  vain  I 
With  you  to  live  a  blithesome  rillage-swain. 
When  yellow  Ceres  asks  the  reaper's  hand, 
"  Delia"  (sai<l  I)  "  will  liuard  the  reaper's  band; 
Delia  w  ill  keep,  when  hinds  unload  the  vine. 
The  choicest  grapes  for  me,  the  richest  wine: 
My  flocks  she'll  count,  and  oft  will  sweetly  deign 
To  clasp  some  prattler  of  tiiy  iiionial  traiu  : 
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With  pious  care  will  load  each  rural  sliriiic, 
For  ripeu'd  crops  a  goUlea  sheaf  assign, 
Cates  for  my  fold,  rich  clusters  for  my  vine : 
No,  noduuiestic  care  shall  touch  my  soul ; 
You,  Delia,  reiju  despotic  o'er  the  whole  ! 
And  will  Messala  fly  from  jiomp  of  state. 
And  dei-^n  t>t  enter  at  my  lowly  irate  } 
The  choicest  fruitage,  that  my  trees  atVord, 
Delia  wdl  cull  herself,  to  deck  the  hoard  ; 
And  woiulcrinfr,  such  transcendant  wnrth  to  see. 
The  fruit  present,  thy  hliishinsr  liaud-ni:iid  she." 

Such  were  the  fond  chuneras  of  my  hrain, 
Whicii  now  the  winds  ha\e  waftc<l  o'er  the  main. 

0  poKcr  of  love,  whom  still  my  soul  obey'd, 
Wliat  has  my  tono'ue  aeainst  my  mother  said  ? 
Guiltless  of  ill,  uuniark'd  with  incest's  stain, 

1  stole  no  garlajid  from  her  holy  fane  : 

For  crimes,  like  these,  I'd  abject  crawl  the  ground, 
Kiss  her  dread  threshold,  and  my  f  )rehead  wound. 

But  ye  wlu),  falsely  wise,  deride  my  pains, 
Beware  ;  your  hourapproaehe-- — f.n\e  has  chains. 
I've  known  the  young,  who  ridicul'd  his  rage. 
Love's   hundilest  vassals,    when   oppress'd  with 

age: 
Each  art  I've  known  them  try  to  win  the  fair, 
Smooth  their  hoarse  voice,  and  dress  their  scanty 

hair ; 
I've  known  them  in  tlie  street,  her  maid  detain; 
And  weeping,  beg  her  to  assist  their  pain. 
At  such  preposterous  love, each  school-boy  sneers: 
Shuns,  as  an  omen  ;  or  pursues  with  tleers. 

Why  do  you   crush  your  slave,   fair  queen  of 

.ioy ' 

Destroying  me,  your  harvest  you  destroy ! 


THE   SIXTH    ELEGV. 

With  wine,  I  strove  to  sooth  my  Inve-sick  soul. 
But  vengeful  Cupid  dash'il  with  tears  the  bowl ; 
All  mad  wit!i  rage,  to  kinder  nymphs  1  (lew; 
But  \  !gour  fled  me,  when  I  thought  on  you. 
Ba'k'd  of  the  rapture,  from  my  arms  tliey  run. 
Swear  I'm  dcvotnl,  anri  my  converse  shun  ! 

By  what  dire  witchcraft  am  1  thus  betray'd? 
Your  face  and  hair  unnerve  me,  matchless  maid: 
Kot  more  celestial  look'd  the  sea-horn  fair, 
Receii  'd  by  Pcleus  from  her  pearly  chair. 
A  rich  a<hnirer  his  aildresses  paid; 
And  brib'd  my  mistress  by  a  beldam's  aid. 
From  you  my  ruin,  eurst  procuress,  rose; 
W^tiat  imprei-ations  shall  avenge  my  woes  ? 
May  Heaven,  in  pity  to  my  suifcrings,  shed 
Its  keenest  mischief  on  your  plotting  head  ! 
The  ghosts  of  those,  you  robb'd  of  love's  delight, 
In  horrid  visions  haunt  your  irksome  night ! 
And,  on  the  chimney,  may  the  Imding  owl 
Your  rest  disturb,  and  terrify  your  soul  ! 
By  famine  stung,  to  chureh-yards  may  you  run  ; 
There,  feast  on  offals,  hungry  wolves  would  shun  ! 
Or,  howling  frantic,  in  a  tatter'd  gown. 
Fierce  mastilVshait  you  tbro'  each  crowded  town  ! 

T'is  done  !  a  lover's  curse  the  gods  approve  ; 
But  keenest  vengeance  tires  the  cpieen  of  love. 
Leave  then,  my  fair,  the  crafty  venal  jade; 
What  passion  yields  not,  when  such  foes  invade  > 

Your  hearts,  ye  fair,  does  modest  merit  claim? 
Tho'  small  his  fortunes,  feed  his  gentle  flame; 
For,  genuine  love's  soft  raptures  would  ye  kuow? 
'JThese  raptures  merit  can  alone  bestow. 


The  sons  of  opulence  are  foll5''s  care. 
But   want's   rough  child    is    sense,  and  honour's 
heir. 
In  vain  we  sing — the  gate  still  holteil  stands  ; 
Come,  Vengeance,  let  us  burst  its  sidlen  hands. 
I.earn,  ha))py  rival,  by  my  wrongs  to  know 
Your  fate  ;  since  Fortune  governs  all  below. 


TIIF.   SEVENTH    EI.EGY. 

I.OVE  still  invites  me  with  a  smiling  eye  ! 
Bcneatii  his  smiles,  what  pains  and  anguish  lie  * 
Vet  since  the  gods,   dread  power,   niUst  yield  to 
thee!  fine? 

What  laurels  canst  thon   gain   from  conquerinj 
Me  Delia  lov'd  ;  but  by  thy  subtle  wiles, 
The  fair,  in  secret,  on  another  sntiles  : 
That  my  suspicion's  false,  'tis  true,  she  sweii-s; 
And  backs  her  imprecations  with  her  tears  I 
Fal>o  fair,  your  oaths,  and  syren  tears  refrain  ; 
Your  syren  tears  and  oaths  no  credit  gain  ; 
For  when  your  lord  suspected  me  of  yore. 
As  much  you  wept,  as  many  oaths  you  swore. 

Yet  wherefore  blame  I  Love  ?  the  h  ame  is  mine; 
I,  wretched  1,  first  taught  her  to  design  ! 
I  first  instructed  her,  her  spies  to  foil ! 
B.ick  on  myself  my  wanton  arts  recviil : 
Herbs  of  rare  energy  my  skill  supplied. 
All  marks  of  too-fond  gallantry  to  hide  '. 
More  artful  now,  alone  the  wanton  lies ; 
And  new  pretexts  her  cozening  brains  devise. 

Uncautious  lord  of  a  too  cunning  spouse  ! 
Admittance  grant  me,  she  shall  keep  iier  voivs  ! 
Be    warn'd,    my   friend,    observe   her   when   her 
tongue  [yonni; 

Commends  in    wanton    phrase  the    gay-dress'il 
O  let  her  not  her  heaving  bosom  bare, 
Expos'd  to  every  fop's  immodest  stare. 
When  leaning  on  the  board,  with  flowing  wine, 
She  seems  to  draw  some  inconsiderate  line  ; 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  (I  know  the  warning  true) 
These  random  lines  assign  an  interview. 
Nor  let  your  wife  to  fanes  so  frequent  roam, 
A  modest  wife's  best  temple  is  at  home : 
But  if  your  prohibitions  all  are  vain. 
Give  me  the  hint,  I'll  dodge  her  to  the  fane  ; 
What  tho'  the  goddess  snatch  my  curious  sight, 
I'll  bring  her  wanton  privacies  to  light. 

Some  gem  she  wore,  I'd  oft  pretend  to  view. 
But  squeez'd  her  fingers  unperceiv'd  of  you  : 
Oft  with  full  racy  bowls  1  seal'd  your  eyes. 
Water  my  bev'ridge,  and  obtain'd  the  prize. 
Yet  since  I  tell,  forgive  the  pranks  I  play'd. 
Love  prompted  all,  and  love  must  be  obeyM  ! 

Nay,  'twas  at  me  (be  now  the  truth  avow'd) 
Your  watchful  mastiti'us'd  to  liark  so  Imid; 
But  now  some  other,  w-ith  insidious  wait, 
Intent  obser\'es  each  creaking  of  your  gate. 
At  wiiich,  whoever  of  tlie  house  appears. 
Passing,  the  mien  of  quick  despatch  he  wears  j 
But  comes  again,  the  minute-  they  remove. 
And  <'oughs,  sure  signal  of  inipatient  love! 

Wliat  boots,  tho'  marriage  gave  a  wife  so  fair, 
If  careless  you,  or  she  elufles  your  care  ? 
While  men  are  artful,  and  your  wife  can  feign, 
Vain  are  your  brazen  limits,  your  mastitis  vain. 

Cold  to  the  |-aptnres  of  the  genial  bed, 
.Sh'-  lays  the  fault  upon  an  aching  head  : 
'Tis  falso;  the  wanton,  for  some  other  siilis  ; 
From  this,  her  coolness,  this,  her  achci  arii>e. 
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Then,  then  be  warnM,  entrust  her  to  my  care; 
Whips,  chains  I  Umg!i  at,  if  you  grant  my  piayer. 
*'  Hence  tVoni  iry  wavtl.ycspark'shessencMbeaus; 
lIIt'LTU   iuve  oft  ^p^itl\;s  from  essencM  clothes.** 
Where*'  r  she  walks,  n  't  distant  111  attend ; 
And  guard  your  honour  from  the  casual  friend  ! 
**  Off.  gallants,  off;  for  so  the  gods  ordain^ 
So,  the  dread  priest^s-^,  in  uuerrin^  strain  !'* 
(When  holv  fury  fires  tlie  frantic  dame. 
She  mocks  all  torture,  and  exults  in  flame  ; 
Her suow-white arms  and  heavingbreast  she  tears; 
And  with  thetnishing  gore  Bellona  smears; 
Dctp  in  her  side  she  plants  the  glittering  sword  ; 
And  the  dread  goddess  prompts  each  fateful  word.) 
"  Ye  youths    beware,    nor   touch    whom    Cupid 

guards, 
Unpunished  none  attempt  his  gentle  wards: 
As  my  bluod  flows,  and  as  these  ashes  fly ; 
Tlitir  wealth  shall  peiish,  and  their  manhood  die." 

She  uiefiac'd  thru  )^he  fair,  with  dreadful  pain; 
E'en  were  you  guilty,  may  her  threats  be  vain  : 
Not  on  your  own  account;    your  mother's  age, 
Your  wortliy  mothei',  deprecates  my  rage  : 
When  Love  and  Fortune  suiilM,  her  g<  ntle  aid 
Oft  me  conducted  to  the  blooming  maid  ; 
My  footsteps,  wakeful,  from  afar  she  knew, 
Unbarr'd  the  t^ate,  ui^r  fear*fl  theijightly  dew: 
Half  of  my  life's  h)ng  thread  I'd  pleas'd  resii:n, 
My  sweet  conductress,  could  I  lengtiien  thine  ! 
Still,  ^till,  tho'  much  abused,  I  Delia  pr'izr ; 
She's  stdl  thy  daughter,  and  enchants  my  eyes. 

Y(  t  tho'  no  coy  cimarr  invest  the  fair; 
Nor  vestal  fi  let  bind  her  auburn  hair; 
Teach  her  uhat  decent  modesty  requirt?s  ; 
To  crown  my  fire,  alone,  with  equal  fires. 
JVle  too  confine ;  and  if,  in  wanton  praise 
Of  other  mains,  my  tongue  luxuriant  strays; 
i.tt  thj'  suspicion  then  ni  limits  know. 
Insult  me,  spurn  me,  as  thy  greatest  foe! 
But  if  your  jealousies  are  built  in  air. 
And  patient  love  ycur  usa^re  cannot  bear; 
What  wrath  may  perj^etrate,  my  soui  alarms; 
For  wrath,  1  warn  you,  heeds  not  female  charms. 
Nor  yet  be  chaste,  from  mean  unamorous  fear ; 
!Be  stdl  mot  modest,  when  1  am  not  near. 

For  those,  whom  neither  wit,  nor  worth  secure, 
Grow  old,  unpitied  ;  pal-^ied,  worthless,  poor; 
Yet  with  each  servile  drudgeiy  they  strive, 
To  ktep  their  being's  wretchedness  alive  ! 
The  gay  regard  their  wne  with  laughin-jc  eyes; 
Swear  they  deserve  it,  and  absolve  the  skies ! 
Nor  V'enu  .  less  exults  !  '*  May  such  a  fate," 
(From  Heaven  she  prays)  *' upon  th'  inconstant 
wait.'* 

The  same  my  wish  !  but  O  may  we  two  prove, 
In  age,  a  pattern  of  unalter'd  love  ! 


THE    EIGHTH  ELEGY. 

**  This  day,"  (the  Fates  f  iretold  in  sacred  soug, 
And  singing  drew  the  vital  twine  along,) 
**  He  comes,  nor  shall  the  gods  the  doom  recal, 
He  comes,  wliose  sword  shall  (pieil  the  rebel  Gaul. 
With  a'l  '  I  r  laureis,  him  shad  conouest  ciown, 
And  nations  shudd':r  at  his  awtui  frown; 
Smooth   .Mur,  now   that    flows    throuudi  peaceful 

lands, 
Sha'l  fly  afVrighted  at  his  hostile  bands." 
'  ris  done  \   this  prophecy  Rome  -oys  to  see, 
Var-fam'd  Messala,  nowfuluh'd  in  thc^*: 


Long  triumphs  ravish  the  spectators  eyes. 

And  fcttcr'd  chieftans  of  enormous  size: 
An  ivorv-car,  with  steeds  as  white  as  snow. 
Sustains  thy  grandeur  thi'ough  the  pompous  show. 

Some  Iitt!<-  share,  in  those  exploits  I  bore; 
Witness  Taibtlla  ;  and  the  Santoigne  shore  ; 
Witness  the  land,  where  steals  the  silent  Soaue; 
Where  rush    the  Garonne;    and    th'  impetuous 

Rhone; 
V/here  Luire,  enamour'dof  Carnutian  bounds. 
Leads  his  blue  water  through  the  yellow  grounds. 

Or  shall  his  other  acts  adorn  my  theme  ; — 
Fair  Cydnus,  winding  with  a  silver  stream  ? 
Taurus,  that  in  the  clouds  his  forehead  hides, 
And  rich  Cilicia  from  the  world  divides; 
Taurus,  from  which  unnumbcr'd  rivers  spring. 
The  savage  seat  of  tempests,  shall  1  sing? 
Why  should  I  tell,  how  sacred  through  the  skies 
Of  Syrian  cities  the  white  pigeon  flies  ? 
Why  singofTyrian  towers,  which  Neptune  laves ; 
Whence  the  first  vessel,  venturous,  stemm'd  the 

waves  ? 
How  shall  the  bard  the  secret  source  explore, 
Whence.fath  rNile,thoudraw'stthy  watery  store? 
Thy  fi'lds  ne'ei'  importune  for  rain  tlie  sky  ; 
Thou  dost  benignly  all  t\  eir  wants  supplj': 
As  K.iivpt,  Apis  mourns  in  mystic  lays, 
She  joins  thy  praises  to  Osiris'  praise, 

Osiris  first  contriv'd  the  crooked  plough, 
And  pull'd  ripe  apples  from  the  novice  bough  ; 
He  taught  the  swains, the  savage-mould  to  wound. 
And  scafter'd  seed-corn  in  th'  unpractisM  ground. 
He  flrst  with  poles  sustain'd  the  reptile  vine, 
And  show'd  its  infant  tendrils  how  to  twtne  ; 
Its  wnnton  shoots  instructed  men  to  shear, 
Subdue  their  wildness,  and  mature  the  year: 
Then  too,  the  ripen'd  cluster  first  was  trod; 
Then  in  gay  streams  its  coixlial  soul  bestowM  ; 
This  as  swains  quaft''d,  spontaneous  numbers  came, 
They  prais'd    the  festal    cask,  and  hymu'd  thy 

name; 
All  ecstacy  !  to  certain  time  they  bound, 
And  beat  in  measui'd  awkwardness  the  ground. 
Gay  bowls  serene  the  wTinkled  front  of  care; 
Gay  bowls  the  toil-oppressed  swain  rt-pair  ! 
And  let  the  slave  the  laughing  goblet  drain; 
He  blithesome  sing>',  though  manacles  enchain. 

Thee  sorrow  flics,  Osiris,  cod  of  wine! 
But  Stings,  enchanting  Love,  and  dance  are  thine  ; 
Rut  flowers  and  ivy  thy  fair  head  surround, 
And  a  loose  saflVon-mantle  sweeps  the  ground. 
With  purple-robes  invested,  now  you  glow; 
The  shrine  is  shown,  and  flutes  melodious  blow: 
Come  then,  my  god,  but  come  bedew'd  with  wine  ! 
Attend  the  rites,  and  in  the  dance  combine; 
The  ril.  s  and  dances  are  to  genius  due  ! 
Benign  Osu^is,  stand  confcss'd  to  view  ! 
Rich  unguents  drop  already  from  his  hair. 
His  head  and  neck  soft  flowery  garlands  share ! 
O  come,  so  shall  my  giateful  ineen.se  rise, 
And  cates  of  honey  meet  thy  laughin.-,  eyes ! 

On  thee,  Messalu,('tis  my  fervent  prayer,) 
May  Heaven  bestow  a  wise,  a  warlike  her: 
In  whom,  incr.as'd,  paternal  worth  may  shine, 
Wnose  acts  may  add  a  lustre  to  thy  :iue, 
And  transports  give  thee  in  thy  life's  decline. 

Rut  sliould  the  :<'ds  my  f^ivent  pray'rdeiiy, 
Thy  fame,  my  glorious  friend,  shall  never  die.       , 
Long  ns  (thy  bounteous  work)  the  well-made  way 
Shall  its  broad  pavement  to  the  Sun  display. 
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Tlie  liarilsof  Albasliall  in  lofty  rhyme 
Transmit  tliy  glory  'li>wii  llie  tide  of  time: 
Tlicy  sing  from  gratitmle  :  nor  less  tlic  clown 
Whom  love  or  business  have  detain'U  in  town 
Till  late,  as  home  he  safely  plods  along. 
Thee  chants,  Messala,  in  his  village-song. 

Blest  morn,  which  still  my  grateful  Muse  shall 
sinji:. 
Oft  rise,  and  with  you  greater  blessings  bring. 


THE   NINTH   ElEGY. 

In  vain  would  lovers  hide  their  infant-smart, 
From  me  a  master  in  the  amorous  art ; 
I  read  their  passion  in  their  mien  and  eyes, 
O'erhear  their  whispers,  and  explain  thtir  sighs. 
This  skill  no  Delphian  oracles  bestow'd, 
No  augurs  taught  me,  and  no  victims  showM  j 
But  Love  my  wrists  with  magic  fillets  bound, 
Lash'd  me,  and  lashing,  uiutter'd  many  a  sound. 
No  more  then,  Marathus,  indifference  feign, 
Else  vengeful  Venus  will  luhance  your  pain  ! 
What  now,  sweet  youth,  avails  your  anxious 

care. 
So  oft  to  essence,  olt  to  change  your  hair? 
What  tho'  cosmetics  all  their  aid  supply  ? 
And  every  artilice  of  dress  you  try  ? 
Silt's  not  oblig'd  to  bredes,  to  gems,  ta  clothes. 
Her  charms  to  Nature  Pholoe  only  owes. 

What  spells  devote  you  ?    say,  what  philtres 

bind? 
What  midnight  sorceress  fascinates  your  mind  ? 
Spells   can  seduce    the    corn   from  neighbouring 

plains  ! 
The  hi.idlong  serpent  halts  at  magic  strains  ! 
And  did  not  cymbals  stt.ip  thy  prone  career, 
A  spell  thee  Luna  from  thy  orb  would  tear  ! 

Whj'  do  I  magic  for  your  passion  blame. 
Magic  is  useless  to  a  perfect  frame  ! 
Vou  squeez'd  her  hands,  your  arms  around  her 

threw, 
Join'd  lip  to  lip,  and  hence  your  passion  grew. 

Cease  then,  fair  maid,  to  give  your  lover  pain; 
Love  hates  the  haughty,  will  avenge  the  swain. 
See  youth  vermillions  o'er  his  modest  face ! 
Cati  riches  equal  such  a  boy*s  embrace  ? 
Then  ask  no  bribe — when  age  affects  the  gay, 
Your  every  smile  let  hoan,'  dotage  pay; 
But  you  your  arms  around  the  stripling  throw, 
And  scorn  the  treasure  monarchs  can  bestow. 
But  she  who  gives  to  age  her  charms  for  pay. 
May  her  wealth  perish,  and  her  bloom  decay. 
Then  when  impatience  thrills  in  every  vein. 
May  manhi'od  sliun  her,  and  the  young  disdain. 

Alas  !   when  aj;e  has  silver'd  o'er  the  head, 
And  youth  that  feeds  the  limp  of  love  is  tied. 
In  vain  tlie  toilette  charms ;  'tis  vain  to  try, 
Grey  scanty  locks  with  yellow  nuts  to  die  ; 
You  strip  the  tell-tales  vainly  from  their  place; 
And  vainly  strive  to  mend  an  aged  face. 

Then  in  thine  eyes   while   youth    triumphant 

glows, 
And  with  his  dowers  thy  cheeks  mv  fair-one  sows, 
Incline  thine  heart  to  love,  and  gentle  play  ; 
>'outh,  youth  ha?  rapid  wings  and  flies  away  ! 
'I'he  fond  old  lover  vilify,  disdain; 
What  praise  can  crown  you  from  a  stripling's  paiu  ? 
Spare  then  the  lovely  boy;  his  beauties  die; 
By  no  dire  sickness  sent  hiin  from  the  sky  ; 


The  gods  are  just;  yon,  Pholoe,  arc  to  blame; 
His  sallow  colour  from  your  coyness  came. 

Oh,  wretched  yonth  !  how  oft,  when  absent  yotj. 
Groans  rend  his  breast,  aiul  tears  his  cheeks  be- 
dew ?  [cries, 
"  Why  dost  thoo   rack  me  with  contempt  ?"  he 
*'  The  willing  ever  can  elude  their  spies. 
Had  you,  O  hail  you  felt  what  now  I  feel, 
Venus  would  teacii  you  from  your  spies  to  steal. 
I  can  breathe  tow;  can  snatch  the  melting  kiss^ 
And  noiseless  ravish  love's  enchanting  bliss  ; 
At  midnight  I  securely  grope  my  way; 
The  floor  tread  noiseless,  noiseless  turn  the  key. 
Poor  fruitless  skill  !  my  skill  if  she  despis. , 
And  cruel  from  the  bed  of  rapture  Qics. 
Or  if  a  promise  haply  1  obtain. 
That  she  will  recoujijcnse  at  night  my  pain; 
flow  am  1  dup'd?   I  wakeful  listen  round. 
And  think  I  hear  her  in  each  casual  sound. 
Perish  the  wiies  of  Love  and  arts  of  dress  ! 
In  russet  weeds  I'll  shiowd  my  wretchedness. 
The  wiles  of  love,  and  arts  of  dress  are  vain. 
My  fair  to  soften,  and  admittance  gain." 

Youth,  weep  no  more  ;  your  eyes  are  swoln  with 
tears ; 
No  more  complaiu  ;  for  O  !  she  stops  her  ears. 
The  sods,  1  warn  you,  hate  the  haughty  fair. 
Reject  their  incense,  and  deny  tiieir  prayer. 
This  youth,  this  Marathus,  who  wears  your  chains, 
l.ale  laugh'd  at  love,  and  rldicuPd  its,  pains! 
Th'  impatient  lover  hi  the  street  would  stay  ! 
Nor  dreamt  that  vengeance  would  his  crimes   re- 
pay. 
Now,  now  he  moans  his  past  misdeeds  with  tears, 
A  prey  to  love,  and  all  its  frantic  fears; 
Now  he  exclaims  at  female-scorn  an<l  hate; 
And  from  his  soul  abhors  a  bolted  gate  ! 

Like  vengeance  waits  you;  trust  th'  unerring 
Muse, 
If  still  you're  coy,  and  still  access  refuse  I 
Then  how  you'll  wish,  when  old,  cuntemn'd  of  all, 
But  vainly  wish,  these  moments  to  lecal ! 


THE  TENTH    ELEGY. 

Why  did  you  swear  by  all  the  powers  above  ? 
Yet  never  meant  to  ciowii  my  longing  love. 
Wretch,  tho'  at  first  the  perjur'd  deed  vou  hide. 
Wrath  comes  with  certain,  tho'  with  tardy  stride; 
Yet,  yet,  olfend*  d  gods,  my  charmer  spare  ! 
Yet  pardon  the  first  fault  of  one  so  fair! 

For  gold  the  careful  farmer  ploughs  the  plain, 
And  joins  his  oxen  to  the  cumbrous  wane; 
For  gold,  thro'  seas  that  stormy  winds  obey. 
By  stars,  the  sailor  steers  his  watery  way. 
Vet,  gracious  gods,  this  gold  from  man  remove, 
That  wicked  metal  brib'd  the  fair  I  lo^e. 

Soon  shall  you  sufl'cr  greatly  for  your  crime, 
A  weary  wanderer  in  a  foreign  clime; 
Vour  hair  shall  c^'ange,  arid  hoisted  bloom  decay, 
By  wintry  tempests,  and  the  so:ar  ray. 

"  Beware  o^  irohl,  how  oft  did  1  advise  ? 
From  tempting  gold  what  mighty  mischiefs  rise  ? 
Love's  gener  'US  power,''  1  said,*' with  ten-fold  pain 
The  wretch  wdl  rack,  u  ho  st;ils  her  charms  for  gain. 
Lei  torture  all  her  cruellies  exert. 
Torture  is  pastime  to  a  vena!  heart, 

"  Nor  idly  (hxam  your  gallantries  to  hide, 
The  gods  arc  ever  yu  the  suiicrei's  side. 
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With  sleep  or  wine  oVrromc,  so  fate  ordain^, 
You'i;  blab  the  st-cret  of  ynir  impious  gains." 

Thus  oft  I  w.irnM  ynu ;  this  au'jincnts  my  shame; 
My  sighsi  t*  ars,  iiomat:e.  beucerortii  I  disclaim. 

"  No  wealth  shall  bribe  uiy  constancy,"  you 
swore, 
'*Be  miiiethe  bard,'' yon  sigh'd,  "I crave  nomore: 
Ko(  all  Campania  shall  my  heart  entice, 
For  thee  Campania's  autumns  I  despise. 
Let  Biicchns  in  F:*',ernian  vineyards  stray, 
Not  h'acchus*  vineyards  shall  my  faith  betray." 

Such  stron-^  prufcssi)ns,  in  so  yoft  a  strain, 
Mijdlit  well  deceive  a  captivated  swain j 
Sueli  stronjr  professions  micrht  iversiun  charm. 
Slow  d.-ubt  determine,  and  indifTercncc  warm. 
Nay  more,  you  wept,  unpracti^'d  to  betray, 
I  kiss'd  your  cheeks,  and  wip'd  the  tears  away, 

Hut  if  I  temptinir  gold  uniust'.y  blame, 
And  you  have  left  me  for  auolher  flame  ; 
May  he,  like  vou,  seem  kind,  like  you  deceive. 
And  O  may  you,  like  cheated  me,  believe. 

Oh  1  by  night  the  torch  myself  would  bear. 
That  none  our  tender  converse  mipht  oVrhear; 
When  least  expected,  oft  some  youth  I  led, 
A  youth  a'l  b<^ai:ty,  to  the  genial  bed, 
And  tutor'd  him  your  conquest  to  complete. 
By  soft  enticements,  and  a  fond  deceit. 

By  these,  I  fuolish  hupM  U\  gain  your  love  ! 
Who  than  TihuUus  could  more  cautious  prove  ? 
Fir'd  witli  uncommon  powers  I  swept  the  lyre, 
And  sent  you  melting  strains  of  soft  desire : 
The  thong-bt  o'erspreads  my  face  with  conscious 

shame, 
Doom,  dt.om  them  victims  to  the  seas  or  flame. 
No  vt  rse  hetheirs,  who  love's  soft  fires  profane, 
And  veil  inestimablejoys  fur  gain. 

But  yi.»u  who  first  the  lovely  maid  deco5''d, 
Bv  each  adulterer  be  your  wife  enjoy'd. 
And  when  each  youth  has  rifled  all  her  charms, 
May  bed-gowns    guard    her    from    your  loathed 

arni'^ ! 
May  slie,  O  may  she  like  your  sister  prove, 
As  fam'd  fordiinkincr,  far  more  fam'd  for  love! 
*Tis  true,  the  buttle  is  her  chief  delight, 
She  knows  no  better  way  to  pass  the  night; 
Your  wife  more  knowing,  can  the  night  improve, 
To  jriys  of  Bacchus  joins  the  joys  of  love. 

Think'st  thou  for  thee,  the  to'lctte  is  her  care  ? 
For  thee,  that  fillets  bind  her  well-dress'd  hair  ? 
For  thee,  that  Tyrian  robes  her  charms  enfold  ? 
For  thee,  her  arms  are  deck'd  with  burnished  gold? 
Bj'  these,  some  youth  the  wanton  would  entice, 
For  him  she  dresses,  and  for  him  she  sighsj 
'J'o  him  she  prostitutes,  unawM  by  shame. 
Your  house,  vouv  pocket,  and  your  iiijur'd  fame: 
Nof  blame    her   conduct,  say,  ye    young,    what 

charms 
Can  beauty  taste  in  gout  and  age's  arms  ? 

Less  nice  my  fair-one,  she  for  money  can 
Cart- ss  a  gouty  impotent  old  man  ; 
O  thou,  by  generous  love  too  justly  blam'd ! 
All,  all  that  love  could  give,  my  i)assion  claim*d. 
Vet  since  thou  could'st  sn  mercenary  prove, 
The  more  deser\ing  shall  engross  my  lovej 
Thrn  thou  wilt  weep  when  these  ador'd  you  see  j 
AV'  ep  on,  tby  tears  will  transport  give  to  me. 
To  Venus  Til  suspend  a  golden  shield, 
With  this  Inscription  grav'd  upon  the  field. 

"  Tibullus,  freed  at  last  from  amorous  woes, 
This  offering,  quceu  of  bliss,  ou  thee  bestows : 


And  humbly  begs,  that  hf^ncefortli  tlinu  wilt  guard, 
From  such  a  passion,  thy  devoted  bard." 


THE   ELEVENTH    ELEGY. 

M'ho  was  the  first  that  forgM  the  deadly  blade  ? 
Of  rngiied  steel  his  savage  soul  was  made; 
By  him,  his  bloody  flag  Ambition  wav'd. 
And  grisly  Carnage-'  thro'  the  battU-  lav'd  :  [blame; 
Yet    wherefore    blame  him  ?    we're  ouiselves    to 
Arms  first  were  forg'd  to  kill  the  savage  game ; 
Death-tUaling  battles  were  unknown  of  old  ; 
Death-dealing  battles  took  their  rise  from  gold  ; 
When  beachen  howls  on  oaken  tables  stood, 
When  temperate  acorns  were  ourf;:ther's  food  j 
The  swain  slept  i)e3ceful,  with  his  flocks  around. 
No  trench  was  opeuM,  and  no  fortress  frown'd. 

O  had  I  liv'd  in  gentle  days  like  these, 
To  love  devoted,  and  to  heme-felt  ease; 
Conipell'd  I  had  not  been  those  arms  to  wear. 
Nor  had  the  trumpet  forc'd  me  from  the  fair : 
But  now  I'm  dragg'd  to  war,  perhaps  my  foe 
E'en  now  jirepares  th'  inevitable  blow  ! 

Come  then,  paternal  gods,  whose  helprvcknowji 
From  birth  to  manhood,  still  protect  your  own, 
Nor  blu>h,  my  gods,  tho'  carv'd  of  ancient  wood, 
So  can'd  in  our  (ore-fathers  times  you  stood  ; 
And  though  in  no  proud  temples  you  were  prais'd. 
Nor  foreign  incen-^e  on  your  altar  biaz'd; 
Yet  white-rob'd  Faith  conducted  every  swain; 
Yet  meek  ey*d  Piety  seren'd  the  plain; 
While  clustering  grapes,  or  wheat-wreaths  round 

your  hair, 
Ai'peasM  your  anger,  and  engag'd  your  care  : 
Or  dulcet  cakes  himself  the  farmer  paid. 
When  erowuVl  his  wishes  by  your  powerful  aid; 
While  his  fair  daughter,  brought  with  her  from 
The  luscious  ofi'eiing  of  a  honey-comb  :        [home. 
If  now  you'd  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Your  care  I'll  recompense— a  hoar  shall  bleed. 
In  white  arriy'd  I'll  ujyrtle  baskets  bear. 
And  myrtle  foliage  round  my  temples  wear: 
lu  arms  redoutable  let  others  shine. 
By  Mars  protected  mow  the  hostile  line; 
You  let  me  ])lease,  my  head  with  roses  crown. 
And  every  ''are  in  flowing  goblets  drown  ; 
Then  when  I'm  joyous  let  the  soldier  tell,    ' 
V\'hut  Toes  were  eaptiv'd,  and  what  leaders  fell ; 
Or  on  the  board  describe  with  flowing  wine, 
The  furious  onset,  and  the  flying  line. 
For  Reason  whispers,  *'  Why  will  short-Iiv'd  man 
By  war  contract  his  too  contracted  span  ?" 
Yet  when  lie  leaves  the  chearful  realms  of  light. 
No  laughing  howls,  no  harvests  cheer  the  sight. 
But  howl  the  damuM,  the  tiiple  monster  roars. 
And  Charon  grumbles  on  the  Stygian  shores: 
By  iiery  lakes,  the  blasted  phantoms  yell. 
Or  shrowd  their  anguish  in  the  depths  of  Hell. 

In  a  thatch'd  cottage  happier  be  by  far. 
Who  never  hears  of  arms,  of  goUh  or  war. 
His  chaste  embrace  a  numerous  otTspring  crown, 
Me  courts  nut  Fortiuie's  smile,  nor  dreads  her  frown  j 
While  lenient  baths  at  home  his  wife  prepares. 
He,  and  his  sons,  attend  their  fleecy  cares, 
As  ohi,  as  poor,  as  peaceful  may  I  be, 
So  miard  my  flocks,  and  such  an  offspring   see. 
Mean-time,  soft   Peace,   descend,   O!   bless  our 
plains ! 
Soft  Peace  to  plough  with  oxen  taught  the  swains. 
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T*pace  plants  the  orchard,  and  matures  the  vine, 
Aiwi  first  t;ay-iauL:irrnir  prest  the  rutldy  wine  ; 
Thfc  father  quarts,  deep  quaff  his  joyous  tiiends. 
Yet  to  his  son  a  «Tll-^iur'<l  vault  descends,    [joy! 

Brig^ht  bhine  the  plougfvshare,  our  support  and 
But  rust,  deep  rust,  the  veteran's  arms  destroy! 

The  villaf^r  (his  sacred  offerings  paid 
In  the  dark  irrove,  and  oonseerated  shade,) 
His  wife  and  suns,  now  darkness  parts  the  throng, 
Drives  home,  and  whistles,  as  he  reels  along. 
Then  triumphs  Venus  ;  then  love-feuds  prevail; 
The  youth  all  jealous  then  the  fair  assail; 
Doors,  windows  fly,  no  deference  thty  pay. 
The  chastest  sutler  in  th*  ungentle  fray: 
These  beat  their  breasts,  and  melt  in  moving  tears; 
The  lovei  weeps,  and  blames  tiis  rn^e  and  fears ; 
Love  sits  between,  unmuv'd  with  tears  and  sighs, 
And  with  incentives  sly  the  feud  supplies. 

Ye  youths,  though  stung  with  taunts,  of  blows 
Ix'ware  ; 
They,  they  are  impious,  who  can  beat  the  fair: 
If  much  provok'd,  or  rend  their  siken  zone. 
Or  on  their  tresses,  be  your  anQ;t*r  sliown: 
But  if  nur  this  your  passion  can  appease. 
Until  the  charmer  weep,  the  charmer  tease  ! 
Blest  anger,  if  the  fair  dissolves  in  tears  ! 
Blest  youth,  her  fondness  undisguis'd  ap]>ears ! 
But  ci-ush  the  wretch,  O  War,  with  all  thy  woes. 
Who  to  rough  usai;e  adds  the  crime  of  blows. 

Bland  Peace  descend,  with  plenty  on  our  plains. 
And  bless  with  case  and  laughing  sport  the  swains. 


BOOK  II. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  book,  though  shorter  than  the  former,  is  not 
infcriorto  it  in  point  of  poetical  fancy  and  amo- 
rous tenderness;  the  numbers  (low  with  the  same 
easy  correctness,  and  perhaps  the  sentiments 
are  more  delicate;  for,  beinj;  wholly  dedicated 
to  rural  devotion,  fricndsliip,  and  love,  the 
jreader  will  meet  with  nothing  iu  it  offensive  to 
the  strictest  chastity. 


ELEGY    TUE    FIRST. 

Attend!   and  favour!  as  our  sires  ordain; 
The  tields  we  lustratc,  and  the  rising  grain  : 
Come,  Bacchus,  and  thy  horns  with  grapes  sur- 
round ; 
Come,  Ceres,  with  thy  wheaten  garland  crown'd; 
This  hallowkl  day  suspend  each  swain  his  toil, 
Kest  let  the  plough,  and  rest  th*  uncultur'd  soil: 
Vnyoke  the  steer,  his  racks  heap  high  with  hay, 
And  deck  with  wreaths  liis  honest  front  to  day. 
Be  all  your  thoughts  to  this  grand  work  apply'd  ! 
And  lay,  ye  thrifty  fair,  your  wool  aside! 
Hence  1  command  you  mortals  from  the  rite. 
Who  spent  in  amorous  blandishment  the  night, 
The  vernal  powers  in  chastity  delight. 
But  come,  ye  pure,  in  spotless  garb  array'd  ! 
For  you  the  solemn  festival  is  made  ! 
Come!  follow  thrice  the  victim  round  the  lands! 
In  running  water  purify  your  ha?ids  ! 
Sec!  to  the  names  the  willing  victim  cume  ! 
Ye  swains  with  olive  crown'd,  be  dumb  !  bo  dumb! 
*'  From  ills,  O  sylvan  gods,  uur  limits  shield, 
To  day  we  purge  the  famitl"  and  the  Jield ; 


O  let  no  weeds  destroy  the  rising  grain; 
By  no  fell  prowler  be  the  lambkin  slain  ; 
So  shall  the  hind  dread  penury  no  more; 
But  gaily  smiling  o'er  his  plenteous  store, 
With  liberal  hand  siiall  larger  billets  bring. 
Heap  the  broad  hearth,  and  hail  the  genial  spring. 
His  numerous  bond-slaves  all  in  goodly  rows, 
With  wicker  huts  your  altars  shall  enclose,  [play. 
That  done,  they'll  checrly  laugh  and  dance,  and 
And  pi-aise  your  goodness  in  their  uncoutli  lay." 

The  gods  assent!  seel  see!  those  entraiis  show. 
That  Heaven  ajipioves  of  what  is  done  below  i 
Now  quaff  Falemian,  let  my  Chian  wine, 
Pour'd  from  the  cask  in  massy  goblets  shine! 
Drink  deep,  my  friends;  all,  all,  be  madly  gay, 
'Twere  irreligion  not  to  reel  to  day! 
Health  to  Me>sala,  every  peasant  toast. 
And  not  a  letter  of  his  name  be  lost  !  [grace, 

O  come,    my  friend,   whom    Gallic   triumph* 
Thou  noblest  splendour  of  an  ancient  race; 
Thuu  whom  the  arts  all  emuluusly  crown, 
Sword  of  the  state,  and  honour  of  the  gown; 
My  theme  is  gratituile,  inspire  my  lays! 
O  be  my  genius !  while  I  strive  to  praise 
The  rural  deities,  the  rural  plain. 
The  use  of  foodful  corn  they  taught  the  swain. 
They  taught  man  first  the  social  hut  to  raise. 
And  thatch  it  o'er  with  turf,  ov  leafy*  sprays: 
They  first  to  tame  thefuri«tus  bull  essay'd, 
And  on  rude  wheels  the  rolling  caiTiage  laid. 
Man  left  his  savage  ways;    the  garden  glow'd. 
Fruits  not  their  own  admiring  trees  bestuw'd. 
While  thro'   the  thirsty  ground  meandring  run- 
nel flow'd. 
There  bees  of  sweets  despoil  the  breathing  spring. 
And  to  theircclls  th"  dulcet  plunder  bring. 
The  ploughman  first  to  sooth  the  toilsome  day, 
Chanted  in  measured  feet  his  sylvan  lay: 
And,  seed-time  oVr,  he  first  in  blithesome  rein, 
Pip'd  to  his  household  gods  the  hymning  strain. 
Then  first  the  press  with  purple  wine  o'er-ran. 
And  cooling  water  made  it  fit  for  man. 
The  village-lad  first  made  a  wreath  of  flowers 
To  deck  in  spring  the  tutelniy  powers  : 
Blest  be  the  countrj',  yearly  there  the  plain 
Yields,  when  the  Dug-star  burns,  the  golden  giain : 
Thence  too  thy  chorus,  Bacchus,  first  began, 
The  painted  clown  first  laid  the  tragic  plan. 
A  goat,  the  leader  of  the  shaggy  thron.;. 
The  village  sent  it,  recompen^'d  the  soncr. 
There  too  tlie  sheep  his  woollj'  treasure  wears; 
There  too  the  swain  his  woolly  treasure  shears; 
This  to  the  thrifty  dame  long  work  supplies  ; 
The  distaff"  hence,  and  basket  took  their  rise. 
Hence  too  the  vari"us  labours  of  the  loom. 
Thy  praise,  Minerva,  and  Arachne's  doom.' 
'Mid  mo'-intain  herds  Ltvo.  first  drew  vital  air. 
Unknown  to  man,  and  man  hafi  nought  to  fear; 
'Gainst  herds,  his  bi)w  tli'  unskilful  archer  drew; 
Ah  my  pierc'd  heart,  an  archer  now  too  true  ! 
Now  herds  may  roam  untmich'd, 'tis  Cupid's  joy. 
The  brave  to  vanquish,  and  to  fix  the  co5^ 
The  youth  whose  heart  the  solt  emotion  feels. 
Nor  sighs  for  wealth,  nor  waits  at  grandeur's  heels : 
Aire  fird  by  love  is  touch'd  by  shame  no  more. 
But  blabs  its  follies  at  the  fair  one's  door  ! 
L*=d  by  soft  love,  the  tender  trembling  fair 
Sttals  to  her  swain,  and  cheats  suspicion's  care, 
With    out-strctch'd  arms  she  wins   her  darkling 
And  tip-toe  listens  that  qo  noise  betray  !       [way, 
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Ah  \TTetchcdthosp, on  whonidiead  Cupid  frowns! 
Huw  lia|>i)y  they,  whose  niiituai  choice  he  croWiis  ! 
Will  Lu\o  partake  the  banquet  of  the  day  ? 
O  come— but  thrnw  tliy  bumiug  siiafts  away. 

Ye  swains,  begin  to  miglity  l.ove  the  song. 
Your  sonirs,  ye  swains,  to  mighty  Love  belong  ! 
Breathe  oul  alond  your  wishes  Tor  my  fold, 
Your  uun  soft  vows  in  whispers  may  be  told. 
But  hark!   loud  mirth  and  music  fue  the  crowd— 
Ye  nuw  may  \  enture  tn  request  aloud  ! 

Pursue  your  sports;  eight  mounts  her  curtain'd 
wane ; 
The  dar.cma:  stars  compose  her  fi'ial  train 
Blaek  mufiled  sleep  steals  on  with  silent  pace, 
Aod  di'eam:>  tlit  last,  imagination's  race  '. 


THE  SECOND   EF-ECY. 

Rise,  happy  morn,  without  a  cloud  arise! 
This  morn,  Comutus  blest  his  mother's  eyes  ! 
Henc  each  unholy  wish, each  adverse  sound, 
As  vc  Ills  altar's  hallowed  verge  surround  ! 
Let  lich  Arabian  odours  sceiii  the  skies. 
And  sac.ed  incense  from  his  altar  rise  j 
Implor'd,  thou  tutelary  god,  descend  ! 
Aiiddeck'd  with  flowery  wreaths  the  rites  attend! 
TlieD  as  his  brows  with  precious  unguenls  flow, 
&weet  saered  cakes  and  liberal  wine  bestow. 

O  Genius,  grant  whate'er  my  friend  desires : 
The  cake  is  scatter'd,  and  the  flame  aspires! 
Ask  then,  my  nob  e  friend,  whate'er  you  want: 
\^hat  silent  stei?  your  prayer  the  god  will  grant: 
Uneovetous  of  rvu'al  wide  domains, 
Yoa  beg  no  woody  hills,  no  rultur'd  plains  : 
Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores, 
Where  ruddy  waters  Ia\e  the  gemmy  shores: 
Your  wish  I  guess;  yon  wish  a  beauteous  spouse, 
Joy  of  your  joy,  and   aithful  to  your  vows. 
"Tis  done  !  my  friend  I  see  nuptial  Love  appears  ! 
See  !  in  his  hand  a  yellow  zone  he  bears! 
A  yellow  zone,  that  spite  of  years  shall  last, 
An-l  heiuhteii  fondness,  e'en  when  beauty's  past. 

With  happy  signs,  great   power,  confirm    our 
prayer. 
With  endless  concord  bless  the  married  pair. 
O  yrant,  dread  Genius,  that  a  numerous  race 
Of  beauteous  infants  crown  tneir  fond  embrace  ; 
Their  beauteous  infants  round  thy  feet  shall  play. 
And  keep  with  custoin'd  rites  this  happy  day. 


THE  TIlIRn  ELEGY. 
Mv  fair,  Cornutus,  to  the  country's  flown. 
Oh  how  insipiil  is  the  city  grown-! 
No  taste  have  they  for  elegance  refin'd ; 
No  tender  besoms,  .vlio  remain  behind: 
Now  Cytherca  glads  the  laughing  plain. 
And  smiles  and  sports  compose  her  sylvan  train. 
Now  Cupid  joins  to  learn  Ibi- ploughman's  phrase, 
And  clad  a  peasant  n'er  the  fallows  strays. 
O  how  the  weighty  prong  I'll  busy  wield! 
Slioulc)  the  lair  waiuh  r  to  the  labour'd  field  ; 
A  farmer  then  the  crooked  plough-share  hold, 
Whdst  ihe  dull  ox  pre]'aies  the  vigorous  mould: 
I'd  not  complain  tlio'  Phoebus  burnt  the  lands. 
And  painlul  biisters  swell'd  my  tender  hands. 

AdiiKtus'  herds  the  fair  Apollo  drove, 
In  spite  of  mcd'cmes  power,  a  (uey  to  love  ; 
Nor  iinglit  avail'd  lo  sooth  his  amorous  care, 
His  lyre  of  silver  sound,  or  waving  hair. 


To  quench  their  thirst,  the  klne  to  streams  he  led. 
And  drove  them  from  their  pasture  to  the  shed: 
The  milk  to  curdle,  then,  the  fair  he  taught, 
And  from  the  cheese  to  stiain  the  dulcet  draught. 
Oft,  oft  his  virgin-sister  blush'd  for  shame, 
ds  bearing  lambkins  o'er  the  field  he  came! 
Oil  would  he  sing  the  list'ning  vales  among. 
Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  plaintive  song. 
To  Delphi,  trembling  anxious  chiefs  repair, 
But  got  no  answer,  Pheebns  was  not  there. 
Thy  curling  locks  that  eharm'd  a  step-dame's  eye, 
A  jealous  step-dame,  now  neglected  fly  ! 
To  see  tliee,  Phccbus,  thits  disfigur'd  stray  '. 
M'ho  could  discover  the  fair  god  of  day } 
Constrain'd  by  Cupid  in  a  cot  to  poie, 
Where  was  thy  Delos,  where  tliy  Pythian  shrine  ? 
Thrice  happy  days,  when  Love  almighty  sway'd  i 
And  openly  the  gods  his  will  obey'd. 
Now  Love's  soft  p"w'cr*s  becjme   .common  jest — 
Yet  tho?e,  who  feel  his  influence  in  their  breast, 
7  heprnde's  contempt,  the  wiseman't: sneer  despise. 
Nor  would  his  chains  forego,  to  i-ule  the  skies. 

Curst  farm  I  that  forc'd  my  Nemesis  from  town. 
Blasts    t;iint    thy  vines,    and  rains  thy  harvests 

drown.  [wine. 

Though  hymns  implore  j'our  aid,    great  god  of 
.Assist  the  lover,  and  neglect  the  vine; 
To  shades,  unpunish'd,  ne'er  let  beauty  stray; 
Not  all  your  vintage  can  its  absence  pay  ! 
Rather  than  harvest  should  the  fair  detain, 
May  rills  and  acorns  feed  th'  inactive  swain  1 
The  swains  of  old  no  golden  Ceres  knew, 
.\nd  yet  how  fervent  h;is  their  love  and  true? 
Their  melting  vows  the  Paphian  queen  approv'd. 
And  every  valley  witness'd  how  they  lov'd. 
Then  lurk'd  no  spies  to  catch  the  willing  maid; 
Doorless  each  house  ;  in  vain  no  shejltierd  pray'd. 
Once  more  ye  simple  Uiages  obtain  ! 
No — lead  me,  drive  me  tcj  the  cultur'd  plain ! 
Enchain  me,  whip  me,  if  the  fair  command; 
Whipp'd,  and  enchain'd,  I'll  plough  the  stubborn 

land  ! 


THE    FOURTH    ELEGY. 

Chains,  and  a  haughty  fair  1  fearless  view  ! 

Hopes  ol  paternal  freedom  all  adieu. 

Ah  when  will  Love  compassionate  my  w-oes? 

In  one  sad  tenour  my  existence  flows: 

Whether  I  ki-s  or  bite  the  galling  chain, 

.Alike  my  pleasure,  and  alike  my  pain. 

I  burn,  I  burn!  oh  banish  my  despair! 

Oh  ease  my  torture,  too  too  cruel  fair : 

Rather  than  feel  such  vast,  such  matchless  woe, 

I'd  rise  some  rock  o'erspiead  with  endless  snow! 

Or  frown  a  ciiflf  on  some  disastrous  shore. 

Where  ships  are  wreck'd,  and  temjiests  ever  roar! 

In  pensive  gloominess  1  pass  the  night. 
Nor  ieel  contentment  at  the  dawn  of  light. 
What  tho'  the  god  of  verse  my  woes  indite. 
What  tho'  1  sootliing  elegies  can  write. 
No  strains  of  elegy  her  pride  control  ; 
Gold  is  the  passport  to  her  venal  soul. 
1  ask  not  of  the  Nine  the  epic  lay; 
Ye  Nine  !  or  aid  my  passion,  or  away, 
I  ask  not  to  describe  in  lofty  strain, 
Tlie  .Sim's  eclipsirs,  or  the  lunar  wane; 
To  win  admission  to  the  haughty  maid, 
Aloue  I  crave  your  elegiac  aid; 
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But  if  she  still  contunns  the  leaifu  lay, 
Ye,  and  your  clrgK  s,  away,  away  ! 
In  vain  I  ask,  but  irold  neVrasks  in  vain  ; 
Then  will  1  (Usolati  the  v.ovld  for  uai.i! 
Foi  gv'M,  I'll  iiPj  ioi'S  p'under  every  shrine; 
But  chief,  O  Venus,  will  1  pluiidor thine! 
By  thee  ronijieliM  1  iove  a  venal  maid. 
And  quit  for  h'oody  fit-I-i-s  mv  pcu'-lul  shade: 
By  thee  eompeii'd,  1  rohthe  Ktnlowetl  ihrine, 
Then  oliittly,  Venus,  will  I  plunder  thine  ! 

Perish  the  uian  !  ivliose  curst  industrious  toil 
Or  finds  the  gum,  or  dyes  the  woolly  -^poil  j 
Hence,  hence  the  sex's  avarie*'  arose, 
And  art  with  nature  not  eiiou;;h  bestows  : 
Hence,  ti  e  aerce  dog  was  posted  for  a  guard, 
TIk'  fair  grew  venal,  and  their  gates  were  barr'd. 
But  weighty  presents  vigilance  oVreome, 
The  gate  bursts  open,  and  the  dog  is  dumb. 

From  venal   charms,  y*    gods!  what  mischiefs 
flow? 
The  joy,  how  much  o'er-halanc'd  by  the  woe  ! 
Hence,  hence  so  few,  sweet  l.ove,  frequent  thy  fane. 
Hence  impious  slander  toads  thy  iruiltless  reiirn. 

But  ye !  who  s.  II  your  heavenly  charois  for  hire, 
Your  ill-got  riches  be  consum'd  with  tire! 
May  not  one  lover  strive  to  quench  the  blaze. 
But  smile  malicious,  as  o*er  ail  it  preys  ! 
And,  whon  ye  die,  no  gentle  fiiend  be  near 
To  catch  your  breath,  or  shed  a  genuine  tear ! 
Behind  the  Corpse,  to  march  in  solemn  show. 
Or  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  bestow. 

Far  other  fates  attend  the  tiencrous  maid  ; 
Tho'  age  and  sickness  bid  her  beauties  fade. 
Still  she's  rever*d  ;  and  when  death's  easy  eall 
Has  freed  her  spirit  from  life's  atixious  thrall, 
The  pitying  neighbours  all  her  loss  deplore. 
And  many  a  weeping  friend  besets  the  door  ; 
While  some  old  lover  touch'd  with  grateful  woe. 
Shall  yearly  garlands  on  her  tomb  bestow  ; 
And  home  returning,  thus  the  fair  addrtss, 
*'  Li:;ht  may  the  turf  thy  gentle  bosom  press." 

*ris  truth  ;  but  what  has  truth  with  iove  to  do  ? 
Imperious  Cupid,  I  submit  to  you! 
To  sell  my  father's  seat  should  you  command  ; 
Adieu  my  father's  gods,  my  father's  land  ! 
From  madding  aiares,  whate'er  of  poison  flows, 
Or  on  the  forehead  of  their  otfspring  grows, 
Whate'er  Medea  brew'd  of  baleftil  juice,    * 
What  noxious  herbs  ^mathian  hills  pi-odure  ; 
Of  all,  let  Nemesis  a  draught  compose. 
Or  mmglc  poisons,  feller  still  than  those; 
If  she  but  smile,  the  deadly  cup  I'll  drain. 
Forget  her  av*rice,  and  exuit  in  pain ! 


THE   FIFTH    ELEGY. 

To  hear  our  soleum  vows,  O  Phoebus  deign .' 

A  novel  pontiff  tieads  thy  sacred  fane:         [tpiesl, 

N'tr  distant  hear,  dread   power!  'tis   Rome's  re- 

Tliat  with  thy  golden  lyre  thou  stand'st  eoiifest : 

Deign  mighty  bard!  to  strike  the  vocal  string, 

And  pr3i>»e  thy  pontiff;  we,  his  praises  sing  : 

Around  thy  bi-ows,  triumphant  laurels  twine. 

Thine  altar  visit,  and  t'ny  rites  divine: 

New  flush  thy  claims,  new  curl  thy  waving  hair; 

O  eume  the  god  in  vestment,  and  in  air! 

When  Saturn  was  dethrou'd,  so  crown'd  with  bays, 

So  rob'd,  thou  sung'st  th' almighty  victors  praise. 

What  i'ate,  fnnu  gorls  and  man,  has  «Tapt  iu  night, 

prophetic  dashes  ou  thy  mental  sight: 


Frum  thee,  diviners  learn  their  prescient  lore. 
On  reeka.g  bowels,  as  they  thoughtful  pore: 
The  seer  ihou  teachest  tiie  success  ut  things. 
As  flies  the  bird,  or  feeds,  or  screams,  or  sings: 
The  Sibyl-leavts  if  Rome  ne'er  sougla  in  vain; 
Thou  uav^st  a  meaning  t<i  the  mystic  strain: 
Thy  sacied  influence  may  this  pontiff  know, 
Am'  as  he  reads  them,  with  tlie  prophet  gluw. 

When  great  jEneas  snatch'd  his  aged  -^ire. 
And  buiTiing  Lares  from  the  Grecian  fire. 
She  ',  she  foreTold  this  empire  fix'd  by  fate. 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  state; 
Yet  when  he  saw  his  llion  wiapp'd  in  flame. 
He  scarce  could  credit  the  mysterious  dame. 

(Quirinus  had  not  plann'd  eternal  Rome, 
Nor  had  his  brother  met  his  cjrly  doom, 
Where  nf)W  Jove's    temple    swells,  low    hamlets 
stood,  [fuud. 

And  domes  ascend,  where   heifers  cropp'd  their 
Sprinkled  with    milk.  Pan  grac'd    an  oak's    dun 

shade, 
And  scythe-arm'd  Pales  watch *d  the  mossy  glade  j 
For  help  from  Pan  to  Pan  on  ev'ry  bough 
Pipes  hung,  the  grateful  shepherd's  vocal  vow. 
Of  reeds,  .till  lessening,  was  the  gift  eompns'd. 
And  friendly  wax  th'  unequal  junctures  clos'd. 
So  where  Vclabrian  streets  like  cities  seem, 
One  little  wiierry  plied  tlu'  lazj-^  stream, 
O'er  which  the  wealthy  shepherd's  favourite  maid 
Was  tu  herswain,  on  h.l  days,  convt  y*d  ; 
The  swam,  his  truth  ol'pas>ion  to  declare. 
Or  lamb,  or  cheese,  presented  to  the  fair.) 

The  Cunuean  Sibyl  speaks. 

"  Fierce  brother  of  the  power  of  soft  desire, 
Who  fly'st,  with  Trojan  gods,  the  Grecian  fire  ! 
Now  Jove  assigns  thee  Laurentine  abudes. 
Those  friendly  plains  invite  thy  banish'd  gods  ! 
There  shall  a  noblor  Troy  herself  applaud. 
Admire  her  wanderings,  and  the  Grecian  fraud  ! 
There,  thou  from  yonder  sacred  stream  shalt  rise 
A  god  thyself,  and  mingle  with  the  skies  ! 
No  more  thy  Phrygian-;  for  their  country  sigh. 
See  conquest  o'er  your  shatter'd  navy  fly  i 
Seethe  Rutulian  tents, a  mighty  blaze! 
Thou,  Turnus  !  soon  shalt  end  thy  hateful  days! 
The  camp  i  see,  Lavinium  greets  my  view  ! 
And  Alba!  brave  Ascanius!   built  by  you: 
I  see  tiiee,  Ilia!   leave  tlie  vestal  flrr; 
And,  clasp'd  by  Mars,  in  amorous  bliss  expire! 
On  Tyhcr's  bank,  thy  sacred  robes  I  see, 
And  arms  abandon**!,  eager  god  !  by  thee. 
Your  hills-crop  fast,  ye  herds  !  while  fate  allows; 
Eternal  Rome  shall  rise,  where  U'lw  ye  brouse  : 
Rome,  that  shall  strttch  her  irresi^tless  reign. 
Wherever  Ceies  vieW'  her  golden  gi-ain  ; 
t  Far  as  the  cast  extends  his  purple  ray, 
And  where  the  west  shuts  up  the  gates  of  day. 
The  truth  I  sing  ;  so  may  tlie  laurels  prove 
Safe  food,  and  I  be  screen'd  from  guilty  love." 

Thus  sung  the  Sibyl,  and  address'd  her  prayer, 
Phoebu^!  to  thee,  and  madding,  loos'd  her  hair. 
Nor,  PhoiSus!  give  him  only  these  to  know, 
A  farther  knowledge  on  t!iy  priest  bestow  : 
Let  him  interpret  what  lliy  fav'rite  maid, 
What  Amalthea,  what  Mcrmessia  said  : 
Let  him  interpret  what  Albuna  bore  [shore. 

Thio'   I'yber's  waves,  unwet,  to  Tyber's  farthest 

« The  Sybil, 
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When  stony  tfmpcsts  fell,  when  comeU  glar'd, 
Intestine  wars  their  oracles  declar'd : 
The  sacred  groves  (our  ancestors  relate) 
ForetolJ  the  chances  of  the  Roman  state  : 
To  charye  tiic  clarion  mounded  in  the  sky,       [die: 
Anns  elash'd,  blood   ran,  and  warriors  seem'd  to 
With  monstrous  prodigies  the  year  hejan : 
An  annual  darkness  the  whole  globe  o'er-ran- 
Apoiio,  shorn  of  every  beamy  ray, 
Oft  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  light  the  day  : 
The  statues  of  the  gods  wept  tepid  tears  ; 
And  speaking  oxen  fill'd  mankind  with  fears  '. 

These  were  of  old  :  No  more,  Apollo  I  frown, 
But  in  the  naves  each  adverse  omen  drown. 
O!  let  thy  bays  in  crackling  flames  ascend  ; 
So  shall  the  year  n  ith  joy  begin  and  end  ! 
Tlie  bays  give  prosp'rous  signs;  rejoice  ye  sivains! 
Propitious  Ceres  shall  reward  your  pains. 
With  must  the  jolly  rustic  purpled  o'er,        [pour. 
Shall   squeeze  rich  clusters,  which  their  tribute 
Till  vats  are  wanting  to  contain  their  store. 
Far  hence,  ye  wolves!  the  mellow  .shepherds  bring 
Their  gifts  to  Pales,  and  her  praises  sing. 
Kow,  lir'd  with  wine,  they  solemn  bonfires  rais?, 
And  leap,  uutimorous,  thro' the  strawy  blaze '. 
From  every  cot,  unnumber'd  children  throni. 
Frequent  the  dance,  and  louder  raise  the  soiig: 
And  while  in  mirth  the  hours  they  thus  emphjy, 
At  home  the  granc'sire  tends  his  little  boy; 
And  in  each  feature  pleas'd  himself  to  trace, 
Fori  tels  his  prattler  will  adorn  the  race. 

The  sylvan  youth,  their  grateful  homage  paid, 
Where  plays  sjme  streamlet,  seek  th'  embowering 

shade; 
Or  stretchd  on  soft  enamel'd  meadows  lie, 
Where  thickest  umbrage  cools  the  summer-sk-y : 
Witli  roses,  see  !  the  sacred  cup  is  crown'd. 
Hark!  music  breathes  her  animating  sound: 
The  couch  of  turf,  and  festal  tables  stand 
Of  turf,  erected  by  each  shepherd-hand; 
And  all  well-pleas'd,  the  votive  feast  prepare, 
Each  one  his  goblet,  and  each  one  his  share. 
Now  drunk,  they  blame  their  stars  and  curse  the 
But  sohtr,  deprecate  whate'er  they  said,    [maid; 

Perish  thy  shafts,  Apollo !  and  thy  bow, 
Jf  Love  unarmed  in  our  forests  go. 
Yet  since  he  learn'd  to  wing  th'  unerring  dart, 
JIuch  cause  has  man  to  curse  his  fata!  art: 
But  most  have  1 ;  the  Sun  has  wheel'd  his  round 
Since  first  I  felt  the  deadly  festering  wound; 
Yet,  yet  I  fondly,  madly,  wish  to  burn, 
Abjure  indifference,  and  at  comfort  spurn  ; 
Ami  tho'from  Nemesis  my  genius  Hows; 
Ilcr  scarce  I  sing,  so  weighty  are  my  woes  ! 
_  O  ciuel  f.ove  !   how  joyous  should  I  be, 
Your  arrows  broke,  and  torch  extinct  to  see! 
From  you,  my  want  of  reverence  to  the  skies! 
From  you,  my  woes  and  imprecations  rise ! 
Yet  1  ad\  ise  you,  too  relentless  fair  ! 
(As  Heaven  protects  the  bards)  a  hard  to  spare ! 

E'en  now,  the  pontifVelaims  my  loftiest  laj-. 
In  triumph,  soon  he'll  mount  the  sacred  way. 
Then  pictm'd  towus  shall  show  successful  war. 
And  spoils  and  chiefs  attend  his  ivoiy  car: 
Myself  will  bear  the  laurel  in  my  hand; 
And  pleas'd,  amid  the  pleas'd  spectators  stand  : 
While  war-worn  veterans,  with  laurels  crown'd, 
With  lo-triuuiphs  shake  the  streets  around. 
His  father  luiils  him,  as  he  rides  along, 
.4nd  tnlcitains  with  pompous  shows  the  throng.      j 


GRAINGER'S  TRANSLATION 


O  Phnebns!  kindly  deign  to  grant  my  prayer  j 
So  may'st  thou  ever  wave  thy  curled  hair; 
So  ever  may  thy  virgiu-sister's  name 
Preserve  the  lustre  of  a  spotless  fame. 


TBE  SIXTH   ElECV. 

Macer  campaigns  ;  who  now  will  thee  obey 
O  Love  !  if  Macer  dare  forego  thy  sway? 
Put  on  the  crest,  and  grasp  the  burnish'd  shield. 
Pursue  the  base  deserter  to  the  field: 
Or  if  to  winds  he  gives  the  loosen'd  sail. 
Mount  thou  the  deck,  and  risk  the  stormy  gale : 
To  dare  desert  thy  sweetly-pleasing  pains  ! 
For  stormy  seas,  or  sanguinary  plains  ! 
'Tis  Cupid!  thine,  the  wanderer  to  reclaim. 
Regain  thy  honour,  and  avenge  thy  name  ! 
If  such  thou  spar'st,  a  soldier"  I  will  be. 
The  meanest  soldier,  and  abandon  thee, 
-^dien,  ye  trifling  loves !  farewel,  ye  fair ! 
The  trumpet  charms  me,  I  to  camps  repair; 
The  martial  look,  the  maitial  garb  assume. 
And  see  the  laurel  on  my  forehead  bloom! 
I>Iy  vaunts  how  vain !  debarr'd  the  cruel  maid. 
The  warrior  softiiis,  and  my  laurels  fade. 
Piqu'd  to  the  soul,  how  frequent  have  1  swore. 
Her  gate  so  servile  to  approach  no  more  ? 
Unconscious  what  1  did,  1  still  return'd. 
Was  still  deny'd  access,  and  yet  1  bum'd  I 
Ye  youths,  whom  Love  commands  with  angty 
sway. 
Attend  his  wars,  like  me,  and  pleas'd  obey. 
1  his  iron  age  approves  his  sway  no  more : 
-All  fly  to  camps  for  gold,  and  gold  adore : 
Yet  God  clothes  kindved  states  in  hostile  arms  ! 
Hence  blood  and  death,  confusion  and  alarmsl 
Mankind,  for  lust  of  gold,  at  once  defy 
The  naval  combat,  and  the  stormy  sky  ! 
The  soldier  hopes,  by  martial  spoi"ls,  to  gain 
Flocks  without  number,  and  a  rich  domain  : 
His  hopes  obtain'd  by  every  horrid  crime. 
He  seeks  lor  marble  in  each  foreign  clime : 
A  tliousand  yoke  sustain'd  the  pillard  freight. 
And  Rome,  surpris'd,  beholds  th'  enormous  weight 
Let  such  with  moles  the  furious  deep  enclose, " 
Where  (Lsh  may  swim  unhurt,  tho'  winter  blows  : 
Ixt  tiocks  and  villas  call  the  spoiler  loi-d  ! 
And  be  the  spoiler  by  the  fair  ador'd  I 
Let  one  we  know,  a  whipp'd  barbarian  slave. 
Live  like  a  king,  with  kingly  pride  behave  ! 
lie  ours  the  joys  of  economic  ease. 
From  bloody  fields  remote,  and  stormy  seas  ! 

In  gold,  alas  !  the  venal  fair  delight ! 
Since  beautv  sighs  for  spoil,  for  spoil  I'll  fight ! 
In  all  my  plunder  Nemesis  shall  shine, 
\'ours  he  the  profit,  be  the  peril  mine : 
To  deck  your  he.ivenly  charms  the  silk-worm  dies. 
Embroidery  labours,  and  the  shuttle  flies! 
For  you  be  rifled  ocean's  pearly  store  ! 
To  you  Paetolus  send  his  golden  ore ! 
Ye  Indians!  hlacken'd  by  the  nearer  sun. 
Before  her  steps  in  s])lendid  liveries  run ; 
For  you  shall  wealthy  Tyre  and  Afrie  vie. 
To  yield  the  purple,  and  the  scarlet  dye. 


THE  SEVENTH    ELEGY. 

TjiOfSANDS  in  death  would  seek  an  end  of  woe. 
Cut  Hope,  deceitful  Hope !  prevents  the  bio* ! 
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Hope  plants  the  forest,  and  she  sows  the  plain; 
Aiul  feeds,  with  future  granaries,  the  swain; 
Hope  snares  the-  ningfii  vagi-ants  of  the  sky, 
H.ijie  cheats  in  reedy  hixioks  the  scaly  fry; 
By  Hope,  the  fetter'd  slaic,  the  drudge  of  fate. 
Sings,  shakes  his  irons,  and  forgets  his  state; 
Hope  promis'd  you,  yuu  haugiity  still  deny; 
Yield  to  the  goddess,  O  my  fair!  Oomply. 
Hope  whi«i)er'd  me,  "  Give  sorrow  to  the  wind  ! 
"The  haughty  fair-une  shall  at  last  be  kind.'' 
Yet,  yet  you  treat  me  with  the  same  disdain: 
O  let  not  Hope's  soft  whispers  prove  in  vain  ! 

Untimely  fate  your  sister  snatch'd  away ; 
Spare  nie,  O  spare  me,  by  her  shade  1  pray  ! 
So  shall  my  garlands  deck  her  virgin-tomb; 
So  shall  I  weep,  no  hypocrite,  her  doom ! 
"  So  may  her  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
"  And  the  green  turf  lie  liditly  on  her  breast'. 

Ah  mel  will  nought  avail?  the  world  I'll  fly. 
And.  prostrate  at  her  tomb,  a  suppliant  si^h  ! 
To  her  attentive  ghost,  of  you  complain  ; 
Tell  my  long  sorrow  ing,  tell  of  your  disd.iin  : 
Oft,  ivheu  alive,  in  my  behalf  she  spoke: 
Your  endless  coyness  must  her  shade  provoke: 
■NVith  ugly  dreams  she'll  haunt  your  hour  of  rest, 
And  weep  before  you  an  unwelcome  guest ! 
Ghastly  ajid  pale,  as  when  besmearM  with  blood. 
Oh  fatal  fall  !   she  passM  the  Stygian  flood. 

No  more,  my  strains !  your  eyes  with  tears  o'trtlow. 
This  mo\  ing  object  renovates  your  wue  : 
■Vou,  you  are  guiltless!  I  your  maid  accuse; 
You  generous  arc  !  she,  she  has  selfish  views. 
Nay,  were  you  guilty,  I'll  no  more  complain; 
Oiie  tear  from  you  o'erpays  a  life  of  pain  ! 
She,  Phryne,  promis'd  to  promote  my  vows : 
She  toiik,  but  never  gave  my  billet-doux. 
■^'ou're  gone  abroad,  she  confulently  swears, 
Ofl  when  your  swcet-ton'd  voice  salutes  mine  ears : 
Or,  when  you  promise  to  reward  my  pains, 
That  you're  afraid,  or  indispos'd,  she  feigns: 
Then  madding  jealousy  inflames  my  breast; 
Then  fancy  r.  presents  a  rival  blest; 
1  wish  tht^e,  Phryne!  then,  a  thousand  woes; 
And  if  the  gods  with  half  my  wishes  close, 
IMirviie!  a  wretch  of  wretches  thou  shall  be, 
And  lainiy  beg  of  death  to  set  thee  free. 


I^'TRODUCTION 

TO  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

Some  words  in  the  elegies  of  this  book  are  of  that 
sort,  which  are  freqviently  used  by  the  best  writers 
catachri  stieally,  sometimes  d'-noting  more  lax, 
sometimes  more  intimate  relations.  The  didicuity 
of  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  Tibullus  has 
used  them,  has  thrown  a  seeming  obscurity  on  a 
poet,  who  will  ever  have  the  first  ]>lace  amongst 
the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  elegant  simpli- 
city ;  and  has  caused  such  illustrious  annotators  as 
Sealigcr,  Lipsius,  and  Muretus,  to  stumble.  The 
great  ditficulty  is  contained  in  the  following  lines ; 
and  if  this  can  lie  cleared  up,  all  the  rest  will  be 
easy  and  intelligible.     £1.  I.  lin.  23. 

'  Pope's  verses  To  the  Memory  of  an  unfortu- 
nate tady.     C. 


Hiec  tihi  vir  quondam, nunc  frater,casta  Nea^ra, 
Mittit,  &,  accipias  niunera  parva,  rogat. 

Te(jue  suis  jurat  caram  magis  esse  meduUis, 
Sive  sibi  conjunx  sive  t'utura  soror. 

Sed  potius  conjunx  hujus  spem  nominis  iili 
AutVret  extiucto  pallida  (litis  aqua. 

Where  it  is  first  inquired,  what  is  meant  hy  frater 
and  soror?  It  is  readily  seen,  that  they  cannot  be 
understood  in  tlieir  primitive  sense,  because  a  mar- 
riage betwixt  brother  autl  sister  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  at  Rome:  the  vei-y  thoughts  of  it 
would  have  been  regarded  wittiabhorr'-iwi'.  These 
wortls  sometimes  mean  cousin-gfcrman>,and  in  this 
sense  Muretus  here  under  stands  them;  hue  this 
is  too  eoid  and  unanlmateil  to  be  admitted  into 
poetry,  or  to  flow  from  the  pen  of  Tibullus,  when 
lie  is  expressing  the  tender  feeli  igs  of  a  fond 
doating  lover.  It  is  nuicli  more  probable,  that  he 
designed  to  reprtsciit  by  them  one  of  those  deli- 
cate connections,  which  have  their  found.ition  in 
the  will  aii<l  the  affections;  that  hy  frater  he  would 
have  us  to  understand  a  fond  admirer;  and  by 
soror,  a  beloved  mistress,  who  had  entertained  a 
reciprocal  kindness  and  esteem  for  her  lover.  This 
sense  of  the  words  is  familiar  to  most  languages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  full  to  this  pui-jiose  than  what; 
we  meet  with  in  the  canticles  of -Solomon. — -"  Thou 
hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse," — 
cli.  iv.  ver.  9.  and  in  several  other  pKices. 

0\id  also  has  used  the  words  in  this  sense : 

Alloquor  Hermionenuperfratrcmquevirnmque, 
Nunc  fratrcm,  nomen  conjugis  alter  liabet. 

And  the  Greeks  had  so  accustomed  themselves  ta 
this  use  of  them,  that  we  find  their  Venus  has  .1 
title  given  her  by  Lyeophron,  which  his  scholiast 
explains  hy  "  tiv  reiiXfiTroiov,  the  author  of  bro- 
therly associations."  And  assigns  this  pretty 
whiinsical  reason  for  it :  "  For  a  commerce  in  love 
matters  makes  thosewho  were  straug<rs,  hrothers- 
and  those  who  would  carry  on  an  amorous  com- 
merce secretly,  say  of  one  they  favour,  he  is  my 
brother,  he  is  my  relation." 

Having  solved,  we  hope,  this  difficulty,  we  shall 
next  consider  what  is  the  import  of  nir  and  con- 
junx. 'I'hey  certainly  were  <lesigned  to  express 
some  nearer  connection,  some  closer  tie,  than 
mere  friendship,  or  whatever  else  is  cjmpre- 
heuded  in  frater  and  soror.  The  epithet  cast:!, 
given  to  Ncsera,  will  not  permit  us  to  undei-stand 
them  of  any  loose  amour;  that  title  never  could 
belong  to  a  jilt,  who  had  granted  favours  to  one 
lover,  and,  upon  some  caprice,  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  another:  but  divorces  were  com- 
mon enough  at  Rome,  so  that  even  a  wife  might 
dismiss  her  husband  upon  some  displeasure  taken, 
at  least  before  actual  matrimony,  without  hurling 
her  reputation  by  it :  so  that  I  think  husband  and 
wife  are  the  true  meaning  of  vir  and  conyint. 

This  interpretation  however  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties :  the  silence  of  antiquity,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  make  the  marriage  of  Ti- 
bullus appear  improbable;  it  has  therefore  been 
supposed  by  Lipsius,  that  qiiomlam  was  intended 
to  express  future,  and  not  past  time.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  is  sometimes  thus  used;  but  it 
more  commonly  signifies  the  time  past,  or  for- 
merly ;  and  to  understand  it  ethcrwis*  here,  would 
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make  the  construction  haish  a 
In  fuitliLT  confirmation  of  thi*^ 
following  eltg-ifs  of  lliis  book 
persons  and  the  same  distress 
biy  the  iiew-yenr's  gift  which 
advice  of  the  Muses,  proposes 
now  these  furnish  us  ".vith  pas' 
understood  of  nothingelscbut  a 
and  a  subsctiuent  separation  : 
find, 


GRAINGER'S  TRANSLATION 


nd  unjrran-maticai. 
it  a(-pears  that  tiif 
relate  to  the  same 
:  they  were  proba 
Ly^damus,  by  the 
to  send  to  Nta^ra  : 
;ages  whieh  can  be 
niarriape-coutvact, 
thus,    in  El,  II.  we 


Sed  veniat  carce  matris  comitata  dolore, 
Maereat  haec  genero,  luareat  ilia  \  iro. 

And  again, 

Lygdannishic  situs  est,  dolor  buic  &  curaNeaira? 
Conjugis  ereptje  causa  perive  fuit. 

In  the  tliird  Elegy, 

Oh  niveam  quje  te  potcrit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 
And  again, 

Aut,  si  fata  ncgant  reditum  tristesque  sorores. 
Id  El.  iv. 

Nee  gaudet  casta  nupta  Netera  domo. 

One  must  torture  these  passages  extremely,  to 
make  them  consistent  with  any  thing  else  but  a 
previous  maniage.  or  at  least  a  very  solemn  con- 
tract. Was  Tibullus  then  married?  or  did  he  in- 
tend at  all  to  marrj'  Neaera  ?  I  ani  not  inclined  to 
think  so,  as  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given 
US  the  least  hint  of  it.  But  the  poet  is  not  tied 
down  to  actual  life: 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
2uid  libet  audendi  semper  fuit  Eequa  potestas. 

The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  nt  Aulis,  is  probably  a 
mere  fable ;  and  yet  what  noble,  what  affecting, 
what  interesting  scenes  of  distress  have  both  the 
tragedian  and  painter  formed  upon  it?  And  might 
not  Tibulius,  to  indulge  his  plaintive  humour,  and 
to  display  the  soft  feelings  of  his  soul,  chust-  to  re- 
present himself  in  a  situation  that  forms  one  of  the 
most  melting  and  agonizing  distresses,  to  be  found 
amongst  those  beds  of  thorns  and  roses  which  Love 
prepares  for  his  capricious  votaries  ?  A  beloved 
wife, grown  dearer  by  more  intimate  acquaintanee, 
charming  without  the  help  of  artifice,  and  rooted 
in  the  soul  by  a  thousand  repeated  endearments, 
torn  from  the  arms  of  an  enraptured  husband, 
whilst  he  still  doats  upon  her,  and  ready  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  anotherj— what  feeling  heart  but  shud- 
ders at  the  thought  ? — especially  when  the  delicate 
affecting  colours  are  laid  on  by  the  pencil  of  Ti- 
bulius ?  The  names  certainly  arefictitiou-j;  Nea-ra 
wa^  as  trite  a  name  for  a  mistress  in  Rome,  as 
Phyllis  or  Cloe  with  our  modern  sonnette^TS.  Aim! 
what  coiifiims  nie  in  the  opinion,  that  the  distress 
pnii;t(  d  in  these  elegies  is  also  fictitious,  so  far  as 
Tibulius  is  concfined  in  it,  is,  that  Ovid,  in  his 
poem  on  Tibu'liis's  death,  tnkes  notice  of  no  other 
mistri  ss  but  Delia  and  Nentesis  ;  to  one  of  whom 
he  assigns  the  last,  to  the  other  tlie  first  interest 
ill  him,  without  any  intermediate  favourite. 


Sic  Nf^mesis  longum,  sic  Delia  nomon  habebit: 
Altera  cnra  recens,  altera  p:imus  auior. 
Ovid  seems  to  have  carefully  searched  out  every 
curious  oarticuiar  of  Tibullus's  life,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  overlooked  so  striking  a  circum- 
f^tance  as  the  distrtsses  celebrated  in  thes<  Elegies, 
f  tliey  had  reaMy  iiappened  to  Tibtdius.  He  and 
his  cu*c;npora:i- s  <'f  the  Augustan  age,  were  pro- 
bably well  inform  d  of  the  true  reason  of  Tibullus's 
conipnslus;  the  following  book.  Some  such  distress 
niiglit  have  happened,  and  been  much  talked  of 
in  Rome;  and  Tibulius  might  seize  upon  it  as  a 
lavanrabie  opportunity  for  displaying  his  elegiac 
genius  in  its  tuil  lustre.  Propcrtius  has  made  the 
same  use  of  the  misf*»rtuncs  of  a  noble  fm^ily,  in 
the  twelfth  Elegy  of  Book  iv.  It  is  a  comniin  ar- 
tifice with  delicate  writurs,  to  sigh  and  tell  a  pi- 
teous talc,  while  their  hearts  are  not  at  all  aiVected, 


BOOK  III. 

ELEGY  THE  FIRST. 
POET. 

Thy  calends,  Mars !  are  come,  from  whence  of  old, 
The  year's  begintiing  our  forefathers  told: 
Now  various  gitts  thro'  everj-  hous:  impart, 
The  ])leasing  toJtens  of  the  friendly  heart. 
To  my  Neara,  tuneful  virjiins!  say, 
What  shall  I  give,  what  honour  shall  I  pay  ? 
Dear,  e'en  if  fickle  ;  dearer,  if  my  friend  ! 
To  the  lov'd  fair,  what  present  shall  I  send  ? 

MUSES. 

Gold  wins  the  venal,  verse  the  lovely  maid: 
In  your  smooth  numbers  he  her  charms  display'd. 
On  polisli'd  ivory  let  the  sheets  be  roM'd, 
Your  name  in  signature,  the  edges  gold. 
No  pumice  spare  to  smooth  each  parchment  scroll, 
In  a  gay  wrappr-r  then  secure  the  whole. 
Thus  to  adorn  yonr  poems  be  your  care; 
And  thus  adoru'd,  transmit  them  to  the  fair. 

POET. 

Fair  maids  of  Pindus!    !  your  counsel  praise: 
As  you  advise  me,  I'll  adorn  my  lays: 
But  by  your  streams,  and  by  your  shades,  I  pray. 
Yourselves  the  voUmic  to  the  fair  convey. 
O  let  it  lowly  at  her  feet  be  laid. 
Ere  the  gilt  wrapper,  or  tlie  edges  fade; 
Then  !et  her  tell  me,  if  her  flames  decline. 
If  (]uite  extinguisb'd,  or  if  still  she's  mine. 
But  (irst  your  graceful  salutations  paid. 
In  teims  submissive  thus  address  the  maid; 
*'  Chaste  fair!    the  bard,  who  doats  upon   your 

charms, 
And  once  could  clasp  them  in  his  nuptial  arms, 
Tliis  voliim*  sends;  and  htunbly  hopes,  that  yDU, 
With  kind  indulgence,  will  th»-  pp  sent  view. 
Y(iu,  you  !   he  prizes  more,  he  vows,  than  life; 
Still  a  lov'd  sister,  or  again  his  wife. 
Rut  oh  '   may  Hymen  bless  his  virtuous  fire. 
And  once  mor,-  grant  vou  to  bis  fond  desire  ! 
Fix'd  in  tlijs  hupe,  he'll  reach  the  dreary  shore. 
Where  sense  shall  fail,  and  memory  be  no  more.'* 


THE   SECOND    ELEGY. 

IlAnn  was  the  first,  wiio  ventur'd  to  divide 
The  youthful  bridegroom,  and  the  tender  bride ! 
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More  bard  the  bridegroom,  who  can  bear  the  day, 
When  force  has  torn  his  tinder  bride  away. 
Here  tou  my  palifMice,  Iier<-  niy  jiianlio.H]  (ails; 
The  brave  grow  dastanls,  when  herce^icl  assails: 
Die,  die  I  must!   the  truth  I  freely  o«ii; 
My  life  too  burtliens&iue  a  load  is  grown. 
Then,  when  I  flit  a  thin  and  empty  shade. 
When  on  the  mournful  pile  my  corse  is  laid, 
With  mdting  grief,  with  tresses  loose  and  torn, 
Wilt  thou,  Neaera!   for  thy  husband  mourn  f 
A  parent's  anguish  will  thy  mother  shew. 
For  the  lost  youth,  who  liv'd,  who  dy'd  for  you  ? 

But  see  the  flames  o'er  all  my  body  stray  ! 
And  now  my  shade  ye  call,  and  now  ye  pray 
In  black  array'd;  the  flame  forgets  to  soar. 
And  now  pure  water  on  your  hands  ye  pour; 
My  lov'd  remains  next  gathered  in  a  htap. 
With  wine  ye  spiiukic,  and  in  milk  ye  steip. 
The  moisture  dry'd,  within  the  urn  ye  lay 
My  bones,  and  to  the  monument  convey. 
Panchaian  odours  thither  ye  will  bring. 
And  all  the  pro<luce  of  an  eastern  spring: 
But  what  than  eastern  springs  1  hold  more  dear, 
O  wet  my  ashes  with  a  genuine  tear ! 

Thus,  by  you  both  lamented,  let  me  die,  ' 

Be  thus  perform'd  my  mournful  obscquy  I 
Then  shall  these  lines,   by   some  throug'd  way 
The  dear  occasion  of  my  dismal  fate :  [relate 

"  Here  lies  poor  Lygdanms  ;  a  lovely  wife. 
Torn  from  his  arms,  cut  short  his  thread  of  life." 


THE  THIRD  ELEGY. 
Why  did  I  supplicate  the  powers  divine? 
Why  votive  incense  burn  at  every  shrine  ? 
Not  that  1  marble  palaces  might  own, 
T<i  draw  spectators,  and  to  make  me  known; 
Not  that  my  teams  might  plough  new  purchas'd 

plains, 
And  bounteous  autumn  glad  my  countless  swains; 
I  begg'd  with  you  my  youthful  days  to  share, 
I  begg'd  in  age  to  da  p  the  lovely  fair; 
And  n  hen  rjiy  stated  lace  of  life  was  o'er, 
I  begg'd  to  pass  alone  the  Stygian  shore. 

Can  treasur'd  gold  the  tortur'd  breast  compose? 
Or  plains,  wide-cultur'd,  soolh  the  lover's  woes  ? 
Can  marbie-pillar'd  dnnies,  the  pride  of  art. 
Secure  from  sorrow  the  possessor's  heart? 
Not  circling  woods,  reseinhlmg  sacred  groves. 
Not  Parian  pavements,  nor  gay-gilt  alcoves. 
Not  all  the  gems  that  load  an  eastern  shore. 
Nor  what  e'er  else  the  greedy  great  adore, 
Possess'd,  can  shield  the  owni  r's  breast  froXB  woe. 
Since  tickle  Fortune  governs  all  below: 
Such  toys,  in  little  minds  may  envy  raise; 
Still  little  minds  impDper  objects  praise. 
Poor  let  me  be;  for  p.verty  can  p'ease 
With  you;  without  you,  crowns  could  give  no  ease. 

Shine  forth,  brigttntorn !  and  every  bliss  impart 
Restore  Neaera  to  my  doatin    heart!  ' 

For  if  her  glad  return  tlic  gods  deny, 
If  I  solicit  still  in  vain  the  sky. 
Nor  power,  nor  ail  the  wealth  this  globe  contains, 
Can  ever  mitigate  my  heartfelt  pain:, ; 
Li*  others  these  enjoy;    be  peace  my  lot. 
Be  mine  Nea'ra,  mine  a  humbie  cot ! 
Saturnia,  =rram  thy  suppliant's  timid  prayer! 
Aud  aid  me,  Venus  !  from  thy  pearly  chair  I 

Yet,  if  the  sistei-s,  who  o'er  fate  preside. 
My  vows  cuiiteinniDg,  still  dttaia  my  bride. 


Cease,  breast,  to  heave!   cease  anxiotis  Wood  to 

flow  I 
Come,  Death.'  transport  me  to  thy  lealms  belotr. 


THE  FOl'RTH  EIET.Y. 

Last  night's  ill-boding  dreams,  ye  gods,  avert"! 
Nor  plague,  with  portents,  a  poor  lover's  heartl 
IJut  why  ?   From  prejudice  our  terrours  rise ; 
Vain  visions  nave  no  commerce  with  the  skies - 
Th'  ei  cnt  of  things  the  gods  alone  foresee. 
And  Tuscan  priests  foretell  what  they  decree. 
Dreams  flit  at  midnight  r.iand  the  lover's  head, 
.\nd  timorous  man  alarm  with  idle  dread; 
.And  hence  oblations  to  divert  the  woe. 
Weak  superstitious  niinds  on  Heaven  besto-w. 
But  since  wbate'er  the  gods  foretel  is  true, 
And  mau'soft  waru'd, mysterious  dreajns !  byyot!^ 
Dread  Juno!  make  my  nightly  visions  vaiu. 
Vain  make  my  boding  fears,  and  calm  my  paiuJ 
The  blessed  gods,  you  know,  1  ne'er  reiil'd. 
And  nought  iniquitous  e'er  my  heart  dctil'd- 

Now  night  had  lav'd  her  coursers  in  the  maia, 
.\nd  left  to  dewy  dawn  a  doubtful  reign; 
Bland  sleep,  that  from  the  couch  of  sorrow  flie*;, 
(The  wretch's  solace)  had  tiot  clos'd  mj'  eycs^ 
At  last,  when  morn  unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light, 
A  downy  slumber  shut  my  labouring siglit: 
A  youth  appear'd,  with  virgin-laurel  crowc^'d, 
H  emov'd  majestic,  anJ  I  heard  the  sound. 
Such  charms,  such  manly  cliarms,  were  m-iersee^ 
As  fir'd  his  eyes,  and  harmouiz'd  his  mieu  : 
His  hair,  in  ringlets  of  an  auburn  hue. 
Shed  Syrian  sweets,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  flew  ^ 
As  white  as  thine,  fair  Luna  !    was  his  skin. 
So  vein'd  with  azure,  and  as  smoothly  thin; 
So  soft  a  blush  vermiiion'd  o'er  his  face. 
As  when  a  maid  first  mi  Its  in  man's  embrace; 
Or  when  the  fair  with  curious  art  unite 
The  pur|>le  amaranth  and  lily  white. 
A  bloom  like  his,  wlien  ting'd  by  autumn's  ptifie. 
Reddens  the  apple  on  the  sunn)'  side ; 
A  Tyrian  tunic  to  his  ancles  tlow'd,  [sbow'd. 

Which  thro'  its  sirfled  plaits  his  godlike  beaulicjr 
A  lyre,  the  present  Mulcibcr  bestow'd. 
On  his  left  arm  with  easy  grandeur  glow'd^ 
The  peerless  work  of  virgin  gold  was  made. 
With  ivory,  gems,  and  tortoise  interlaid  ; 
O'tr  all  the  \'Ocal  strings. his  fingers  stray. 
The  vocal  strings  his  fingers  glad  objy. 
And,  harmoniz'd,a  sprightly  prelude  play: 
But  when  he  join'il  the  music  of  his  tongue. 
These  soft,  sad  elegiac  lays  he  sung  : 

"  All  had,  thou  care  of  Hi  aven  !  (avh-ttjous 'oarS 
The  god  of  wine,  the  Muses,  I  regard  ;) 
E»il  neither  Bacchus  nor  the  Thespian  Nine, 
The  sacred  will  of  destiny  divine: 
The  seiTct  book  of  destiny  to  sec^ 
Heal  en's  awful  sire  has  given  alone  to  Tnet 
And  I,  untrring  god,  to  you  explain 
(Attend  and  credit)  what  the  Fates  ordain. 

"  She  who  is  still  your  ever  constant  care, 
D:  arcr  to  you  than  sons  to  mothers  are. 
Whose  beauties  bloom  in  everj'  softcn'd  line. 
Her  sex's  env7,  and  the  love  of  thine : 
Not  with  more  warmth  is  f<  male  fo.:  Iness  mov'd, 
Kot  with  u;ore  warmth  are  tenderest  brides  bclor'd. 
For  wiioin  y«*u  '^ourly  importune  the  sky. 
For  «  aem  voii  nish  te  live  nor  fc»r  W  die. 
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Whose  form  wlien  iiiirht  has  wrappM  in  black  the 
Cheats  ill  soft  vision  your  enaniour'd  soul  ;  [polo, 
NeiEra!  whose  bri^lit  oharnis  your  verse  displays. 
Seeks  a  new  lover,  and  inconstant  strays  ! 
For  thee  no  more  with  mutual  warmth  she  burns, 
But  thy  chaste  house,  and  chaste  embrace,  she 
spurns. 

**  O  cruel,  perjm-'d,  false,  intri-juinjr  sex  ! 
O  horn  with  woes  pour  wretched  man  to  vex ! 
Whoe'er  has  learn'd  her  lover  to  betray, 
Her  beauty  perish,  and  her  name  decay! 

**  Yet,  as  the  sex  will  chan.se,  avoid  despair; 
A  patient  homag^c  may  subdue  the  fair. 
Fierce  love  tausrht  man  to  sufTer,  laui^h  at  pain; 
Fierce    love  taught    man,  with  joy    to  dras  the 
Fierce  love,  nor  vainly  fabulous  the  tale,    [chain; 
Forc'tl  me,  yesforc'd  me,  to  the  lonely  dale: 
There  I  Admetus*  snowy  heifers  drove, 
Nor  tun'd  my  lyre, nor  suns',  absorb'd  in  love. 
The  favourite  sun  of  Heaven's  almighty  sire, 
Prefer'd  a  straw-pipe  to  his  golden  lyre. 

*'  Tiio'  false  the  fair,  tho*  Love  is  wild,  obey  : 
Or,  j'lHith.  you  know  not  Love's  tyramiic  sway. 
In  plaintive  strains  address  the  haujhty  fair; 
Tlie  haughty  soften  at  the  voice  of  prayer. 
If  ever  true  my  Delphian  answers  prove, 
Bear  this  my  message  to  the  maid  you  love. 

"  Pride  of  your  sex,  and  passion  of  the  age  ! 
No  more  let  other  men  your  love  engage  ; 
A  hard  on  you  the  Delian  god  bestows, 
This  match  alone  can  warrant  your  repose." 

He  sung.  When  Morpheus  from  my  pillow  flew, 
And  plung''d  me  in  substantial  griefs  anew. 

Ah !  who  could  think  that  thou  had'st  broke  thy 
vows, 
That  thou,  NcEera  !  sought'st  another  spouse  ? 
Such  horrid  crimes,  as  all  mankind  detest. 
Could  they,  how  could  they,  harbour  in  thy  breast. 
The  ruthless  deep,  I  know  was  not  thy  sire; 
Nor  lierce  Chima^ra,  belching  Hoods  of  fire; 
Nor  didst  thou  from  the  triple  monster  spring. 
Round  vliom  a  cuil  of  kindred  serpents  cling; 
Thou  art  not  of  the  Lybian  lion's  seed, 
Of  harking  Scylla's,  nor  Charybdis'  breed; 
Nor  Afrjc's  sands,  nor  Scythia  gave  thee  birth; 
But  a  compassionate,  benignant  earth. 
No  ;  thou,  my  fair  !  deriv'st  thy  noble  race 
Fiom  parents  deek'd  with  every  ituman  grace. 

Ye  gods!  avert  the  woes  that  haunt  my  mind, 
And  give  the  cruel  phantoms  to  the  wind. 


THE  FIFTH   ELEGY. 

While  you  at  Tuscan  baths  for  pleasure  stay, 
(Too  hot  when  Sirius  darts  his  sultry  ray, 
Tho'  now  that  purple  spring  adi  ras  the  trees. 
Not  Baia's  more  medicinal  than  these,) 
Me  harder  fates  attend,  my  youth  decays; 
Yet  spare,  Persephone  !  my  blameless  days: 
With  secret  wickedness  unstung  my  soul; 
I  never  mix'd,  nor  gave  the  baneful  bowl; 
I  neVr  the  holy  mysteries  proclaim'd; 
1  fir'd  no  temple,  and  no  god  dcfam'd ; 
Age  has  not  snow'd  my  jetty  locks  with  white, 
Nor  bent  my  body,  nor  de^-ay'd  my  sight; 
(When  both  the  consuls  fell,  ah  fatal  morn  I 
Fatal  to  Roman  freedom!   I  was  born.) 
Apples  unripe,  what  folly  'tis  to  pull. 
Or  t-rush  the  clnstw  ere  the  £;rapes  art  full! 


Ye  gloomy  gods  !  whom  Aelieron  obeys, 
Dispel  my  sickness,  and  prolong  my  days  ! 
Ere  to  the  shades  my  dreary  steps  I  take, 
f)r  ferry  o'er  th*  irremeable  lake, 
f-ft  me  (with  age  when  wrinkled  all  my  face) 
Tell  ancient  stories  to  my  listening  race; 

Thrice  five  lon^days  and  nights  Consum'd  witU. 
(O  sooth  its  rage!)  I  .gradually  expire  ;  [fii^fc* 

While  you  the  Naiad  of  your  fountain  praise, 
<")r  lave,  or  spend  in  gentle  spurt  yo'ir  days: 
Yet,  O  my  friends  !  whate'er  the  Fates  decree, 
Joy  guide  your  steps,  and  still  remember  me! 

Mean  time,  to  deprecate  the  liercc  disease. 
And  hasten  glad  returns  of  vigorous  ease. 
Milk  mix'd  with  wine,  0  promise  to  bestow. 
And  sable  victims,  on  the  gods  below. 


THE   SIXTH    ELEGY. 
LOVER. 

Come,  Bacchus,  come  !  so  may  the  mystic  vine 

And  verdant  ivy  round  thy  temples  twine! 
My  pains,  the  anguish  1  endure,  remove; 
Oft  hastthou  vanquish'd  the  fierce  pangs  of  love. 
Haste,  boy,  with  old  Falernian  crown  the  bowl. 
In  the  gay  cordial  let  nie  drench  my  soul. 
Hence,  gloomy  care  !  1  give  you  to  the  wind ; 
The  god  of  fancy  frolics  in  my  mind  I 
My  dear  companions,  favour  my  design. 
Let's  drown  our  senses  all  in  rosy  wine  ! 

COMPANION. 

Those  may  the  fair  with  practised  guile  abuse. 
Who,  sourly  wise,  the  gay  dispute  refuse  : 
The  jolly  god  can  cheerfulness  impart. 
Enlarge  the  soul,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 


But  love  tlie  monsters  of  the  wood  con  tame, 
The  wildest  tigers  own  tiie  powerful  (lame: 
He  bends  the  sMibborn  to  his  awful  sway. 
And  melts  insensibility  awa}' : 
So  wide  the  reign  of  love  ! 

COMPANION. 

Wine,  v.ine,  dear  boy  ! 
Can  any  here  in  empty  goblets  joy  ? 
No,  no!  the  god  can  never  disapprove, 
Tliat  those  who  praise  him,  should  a  bumper  love. 
What  tcrri'urs  arm  his  brow?  the  goblet  drain  : 
To  be  too  sober  is  to  be  i>rofane ! 
Her  son,  who  nu>ck'd  his  rites.  Agave  tore, 
And  furious  scatter'd  round  the  yellini:  shore  ! 
Such  fears  be  far  from  us,  dread  i-od  of  wine  1 
Thy  rites  we  honour,  we  are  wholly  thine  ! 
But  let  the  sober  wretch  thy  vengeance  prove  : 

LOVER. 

Or  her,  whom  all  my  sulierings  cannot  move* 
— What  prav'd  1  rashly  for  ?  my  maddnig  prayer. 
Ye  winds!  disperse,  unratified,  in  air: 
For  though,  my  love !  I'm  blotted  from  your  soul. 
Serenely  rise  your  days,  serenely  roil ! 

COMrANlON. 

The  love-sick  struggle  past,  again  be  gay: 
Come,  crown'd  with  roses,  let's  drink  down  the 
day! 

LOVER. 
Ah  me!  loud-laughing  mirth  how  herd  to  feign! 
Wh^;u  Uoom'd  a  victim  to  love's  dreadiwi  pain; 
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How  forcM  the  drunlven  catch,  the  smiling  jest, 
When  black  sulicitude  annoys  the  breast ! 


COMPANION. 


Complaints,  away!  the  hlythsome  god  of  wine 
Abhors  to  hear  his  genuine  votaries  whine. 


You,  Ariadne!  on  a  coast  unknown, 
The  peijur'd  Theseus  wept,  and  wept  alone  ; 
But  leam'd  Catullus,  in  immortal  strains, 
tias  sung  his  baseness,  and  has  wept  your  pains. 


COMPANION. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  hear  experience  call. 
And  shun  Uie  precipice  where  others  fall. 
WKju  the  fair  clasps  you  to  her  breast,  beware. 
Nor  trust  her,  by  her  eyes  altho*  she  swear ; 
Nottho*,  to  drive  suspicion  from  your  breast, 
Or  loVL-*s  soft  queen,  or.luno  she  attest; 
Mo  truth  the  women  know ;  their  looks  are  lies. 


Yet  Jove  connives  at  amorous  periuries. 
Hence,  serious  thoughts!  then  why  do  1  complain? 
The  fair  are  licenc'd  by  the  gods  to  feign. 
Yet  would  the  truardian  powers  of  gentle  love, 
This  once  indulgent  to  my  wishes  prove. 
Each  day  we  then  should  laugb,  and  talk,  and  toy. 
And  pass  each  night  in  hymeneal  joy. 
O  let  my  passion  fix  thy  faithless  heart ! 
For  still  1  love  thee,  faithless  as  thou  art ! 
Bacchus  the  Naiad  loves ;  then  haste,  my  boy  ! 
My  wine  to  temper  cooler  streams  employ. 
What  though  the  smiling  board  Neipra  flies, 
And  in  a  rival's  arms  perfidious  lies, 
The  live-long  night,  ail  sleepless,  must  I  n  hine  ? 
Not  I— 

CO.MPANION. 
Quick,  servants  I  bring  us  stronger  wine. 


Now  SjTian  odours  scent  the  festal  room. 
Let  rosy  gariandt  on  our  foreheads  bloom. 


THE   SEVENTH  ELECT. 


To  you  mv  tongue  eternal  fealtv  swore. 

My  lips  the  d^  H.  with  ceiseious  rapture  own; 

A  flckl  ■  lihertine  I  rov"  no  mor  , 

Y  jU  only  please,  and  lovely  seem  alone. 

The  numerous  beauties  that  gay  Kome  can  boast. 
With  you  coiupaiM,  a  e  ugiiness  at  best ; 

On  me  their  bloom  aoii  -jractisM  smiles  are  lost. 
Drive  then,  my  fair!  suspicion  from  your  breast. 

.ih  no  !  suspicion  is  the  test  of  love : 

I  dread  tno  rivals.  I'm  su-pieious  grown; 

Your  charms  the  injst  insens  ite  heart  niu:.c  move; 
Would  you  were  beauteous  in  my  eyes  alone ! 

I  want  not  man  to  envy  mv  sweet  fate, 
1  little  care  that  others  think  me  blest; 

Of  happy  conquests  let  the  coxcomb  prate; 
Vain-glorious  vaunts  the  silent  wise  detest. 

Supremely  pleas'd  with  you,  my  heavenly  fair! 

Ill  aiy  trackless  desert  I  could  d^V'  11 ; 
From  our  recess  your  smiles  w -uld  banish  care. 

Your  eyes  give  lustre  to  the  midnight  cell. 

For  various  converse  I  should  long  no  more. 
The  blythe,  the  moral,  witty,  and  severe; 

Its  various  arts  are  her's,  whom  I  adore  ; 
She  can  depress,  exalt,  instruct,  and  cheer. 

Should   mighty  Jove   send  down  from  Heaven   a 
maid. 

With  Venus'  cestuszon'd.  'ny  faith  to  try, 
(So,  as  I  truth  declare,  me  .luno  aid!) 

Fur  you  I'd  scorn  the  charmer  of  the  sky. 

But  hold  I  you're  mad  to  vow,  unthinking  fool ! 
.  Her  boundless  sway,  j'^.u're  mad  to  let  her  know: 
Safe  from  alarm-,  slic'il  treat  you  as  a  taol — 
Ah,  babbling  tongue !  from  thee  what  misebieffi 
flow  ! 

"^'et  let  her  use  me  with  neglect,  disdain ; 

In  r.Il,  subservient  to  h-r  will  I'.l  prove; 
Whate'er  I  feel,  her  slave  I'll  -".tiU  remain. 

Who  shrinks  from  sorrow,  cannot  be  in  love ! 

Imperial  queen  ofbli'^s!  with  fetters bfiund, 
I'll  sit  ine  down  before  your  holv  thn  ■; 

You  kindly  heal  the  constant  iovei's  wi..und, 
Tb'  inconstant  torture  with  increase  of  paia. 


THE  POEMS  OF  SULPICIA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Some  of  the  best  modem  commentators  con- 
tend, that  the  little  poems  which  eumpose  this 
fourth  bjok  are  not  the  work  of  Tibullus.  Tl  eir 
chief  arguments  are  derive<l  from  the  language 
and  sentiment;  in  both  which,  it  is  said,  and 
with  more  justice  than  is  common  on  such  occa- 
VOL.  II. 


sions,  that  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  our  poet's 
productions. 

But  if  tl:e  following  little  pieces  are  not  the 
composition  of  Tibullus,  to  wliom  shall  «e  impute 
them  ?  Shall  we,  with  Ca^p^r  Ha  thius,  and 
Bioekhnsius.  ascribe  th^m  to  Sulpieia,  the  wife  of 
Calenus,  who  flourishe  i  in  the  re-^n  of  llomi- 
tiau }  This  opinion  is  by  no  uieans  improbable,  for 
I. 
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we  knovr  from  Martial  and  Sidoiiliis  Apolinnris, 
thiit  Sulpicia  was  cuiiuuiit  iu  those  days  fur  lier 
poetry. 

Omncs  SiUpiciam  Icgant  puella;, 
Uni  qiicE  cnpiunt  viro  placere. 
Omncs  Sulj>iciam  lugant  uiariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  placerc  nupta?. 
Noil  lia*c  Colchidos  asserit  furorcin, 
Diri  ]>rand:a  nee  rcfert  Thycstff; 
Seyllani,  Byblida,  ncc  fuisse  credit : 
Sed  castos  docet  &.  ]>ios  nmores, 
I.usus,  delicias,  facetiasqne, 
Cnjns  carmina  qui  bene  a-stimarit, 
Nul'.am  iiixerit  esse  nequioreni, 
Nnllani  dixerit  esse  sanotiorem. 
*l'alcs  efCresitE  jocos  fuisse 
Udo  crediderim  Nunia;  sub  antro. 
Hac  condiscipula,  rei  liac  nia:i:istra 
Esses  doctior  &  pudica,  Sapjiho  : 
Pod  tecum  pariter  simulque  >'isam 
Punis  Sulpiciani  Piiaon  aniaret. 
Fins'.ra:   namque  ea  nee  Tonantis  uxor, 
Kei*  BaCclii,  nee  Apulliuis  puella, 
lirepto  sibi  viveret  Caieno. 

Mart.  1.  x.  ep.  35. 

But  to  this  proof,  it  is  objected  by  Vulpius, 
timt  as  the  followinif  pieces  are  of  a  strain  dif- 
fiMcnt  from  those  cdebrated  by  Martini,  so  they 
Could  not  be  written  by  the  wife  of  Calenus, 
but  are  Tibullus's;  and  that  the  Sulpicia  they 
praise  was  the  danjihter  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  the 
famous  lawyer,  some  of  whose  epistles  to  Cicero 
are  still  extant :  for  she,  who  is  called  Sulpicia 
in  this  book,  adds  he,  certainly  lived  in  the  rei^n 
of  Auj-'ustus,  as  Kornce  binifelf  mentions  Ct- 
vinthns.  a.xl  Messala  is  named  in  the  eighth  poem. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Sulpicia  had  never  been  in  love  be- 
fore she  married  Calenus;  or  had  never  com- 
posed any  other  poems,  besides  those  of  the  eon- 
juial  kind,  so  much  extolled  by  Martial?  Nay, 
iia\e  we  not  her  own  testimony,  that  she  wrote 
some  thousands  of  pieces  ? 

Cetera  quin  eliam,  quot  dcnique  millia  lusi  ! 

And  we  know  from  some  of  Sulpicia's  lines,  pre- 
served by  the  old  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  that  slie 
sometimes  wrote  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  the  epigrammatist  celebrates  ;  and 
of  course  she  may  s'ill  be  tlie  author  of  these 
poems.  Nor  docs  it  follow  from  Horace's  having 
made  mention  of  one  Cerinthus,  (lib.  i.  sat.  2. 
line  81.)  who  was  fond  of  a  rich  mistress,  that 
therefore  this  mistress  w-as  Sulpicia;  unless  it 
could  lie  proved  that  Cerinthus  never  Utved  any 
but  Sulpicia  ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  per- 
son of  tlie  name  of  Cerinthus  but  in  the  sga  of 
Augustus.  Again,  though  Messala  is  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  jioem  of  this  book,  it  cannot  thence 
be  inferred  that  this  was  our  poet's  patron ;  un- 
less it  could  be  proved  that  tlie  name  Messala 
(which  is  not  true)  expired  with  that  illustrious 
Roman.  Therefore  the  following  poems  may  still 
be  the  oflspring  of  Martial's  Suljiicia. 

But  against  this  opinion  it  is  further  urged  by 
Vulpius,  that  Quintilian  (lib  i.  cap.  11.)  plainly 
■Uudes  to. 


lllam  quidqnid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  lIKJYrf 
Cuuqionit,  furtim  subsequiturque  decor, 

in  the  following  sentence:  Neque  enim  gestum 
oratoris  componi  ad  similitudinem  saltationis  Vol- 
vo, sed  subesse  aliquid  ex  bac  exercitatioue  puerili, 
undc  nos  non  id  agentcs,  furtim- decor  ille  de- 
scentibus  traditus  prosequatur.  But  that  elo- 
quent rhetorician,  says  Vulpius,  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  use  the  words  of  a  woman,  who  was 
then  alive;  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable, 
that  he  borrowed  his  illustration  from  TibuUus, 
a  jioei  of  an  established  re|>utation. 

We  cannot  see  any  reason,  however,  why  Quin- 
tilian should  be  more  ashamed  to  borrow  from 
a  cotemporary  poetess,  if  her  words  suited  his 
purpose,  than  from  a  dead  poet,  let  his  character 
be  ever  so  great.  Nay,  the  great  rhetorician, 
ive  apprehend,  would  rather  have  chosen  to  have 
exjiressed  himself  in  tie  words  of  a  woman,  who 
v\as  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  learned,  whicli 
was  Sulpicia's  case,  than  to  have  used  the  lan- 
guage of  Tibullus,  or  any  other  person,  when 
treating  of  a  subject  (viz.  decency  of  gesture) 
uherein  the  fair  sex  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
must  competent  judges.  But  why  might  not 
Quintilian  stumble  upon  componil  and  fiinim  decor, 
without  ever  having  read  this  poem?  Can  any 
reason  be  assigned  to  the  contrary?  Or  rather, 
did  not  his  subject  naturally  lead  him  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  of  oratorial  gesture  in  these 
veiy  words  f  ■ 

Some  critics,  however,  whom  the  translator 
has  consulted,  and  who  acknowledge  the  futility 
of  Vulpius's  arguments,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that 
the  first,  third,  and  filth  poems  of  this  book 
cannot  be  of  Sulpicia's  writing,  but  must  be  the 
work  of  Cerir.tlius,  or  some  poet;  as  Sulpicia, 
they  say,  could  nut,  with  any  grace,  write  the 
encomium  on  her  own  person  ;  nor  can  the  poem 
on  her  birth-day  be,  with  any  more  propriety, 
ascribed  to  her ;  and  it  is  evident,  they  think, 
that  the  fifth  poem  is  the  composition  of  a  com- 
mon friend. 

Nor,  granting  this,  every  difficulty  is  not  yet 
surmounted;  the  twelfth  poem,  according  to  some 
others,  cannot  be  Sulpicia's,  for  from  the  follow- 
ing lines, 

Nunc  licet,  e  coclo,  mittatnr  arnica  TibuUo; 
Mittetur  frustra,  deficietque  Venus. 

it  is,  they  assert,  plainly  the  composition  of 
Tibullus.  Tibnlli  carmen  arbitror,  says  Broek- 
liusius,  ipsa  dictioue  ita  pcrsuadente  &  numeris 
ad  Albiauum  charactere  martificiose  conformatis: 
adding,  that  it  has  certainly  slipt  out  of  its  place, 
and  must  belong  to  the  third  book,  as  the  old 
critics  inform  us  that  Tibullus  wrote  no  more 
than  three  books  of  elegies. 

Although  we  have  so  far  admitted  this  opinion, 
as  to  [ilace  that  poem  at  the  end  of  the  third 
book,  yet  that  our  poet  certainly  wrote  more 
elegies  than  we  have  of  his  at  present  is  obvious, 
both  from  his  works  themselves,  and  from  Ho- 
race :  nor  can  the  translator  help  being  of  opinion, 
that,  however  similar  the  metrical  composition 
in  the  twelfth  poem  may  he  to  that  of  Tibullus, 
yet  the  mode  of  thinking  is  very  ditferent  from 
liis ;    and  therefore,  if  Tibullus  is  tlie  author,  be 
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t!ther  In  this  piccp  imitated  Ovid,  or  the  piece 
itself  was  written  by  souiebutiy  else,  perhaj;s  in 
Ihe  age  of  Doniitian,  who  was  so  fond  ot  Tibul- 
lus,  as  to  be  willing  to  usher  his  own  productions 
into  the  world  uniicr  tiie  sanction  of  his  name. 

But  if  the  fourtli  book  was  couiposed  liy  Sulpi- 
cia,  how  comes  it,  objects  Vulpius,  to  be  found 
ill  all  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Tibiillus?  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  old  librarians  used 
commonly,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
MSS.  to  join  to  an  author,  who  had  not  left 
many  works  behind  him,  any  writer  who  com- 
posed in  what  they  tbouo;ht  a  similar  taste.  By 
this  means,  a  satire,  which  our  Sulpicia  certain'y 
wrote,  was  long  ascribed  by  some  to  Ju^cnaI, 
and  by  others  to  Ausonius,  from  haiinsj  been 
found  in  the  MS.  works  of  those  two  poets;  till 
some  critics  of  more  understandin;^*  j)roved  to 
the  learned,  neither  Juvenal,  nor  Ausonius,  but 
MartiaKs  Sulpicia  wrote  it. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  com- 
mentators support  their  different  opinions.  The 
reader  must  determine  for  himself.  Gut  if  the 
translator  might  he  permitted  to  pronounce  on  the 
subject,  he  would  say,  that  if  any  weight  might 
be  laid  on  difference  of  style,  and  especially  of 
thought,  the  folhjwing  poems  cannot  be  the  work 
ofTibullus: — hut  whether  Martial's  .Sulpicia,  or 
who  else  wrote  then],  is  not  in  his  power  to  de- 
termine. But  as  Sulpicia  is  the  only  person  to 
whom  the  critics  attribute  them,  the  translator, 
not  knowing  any  one  else,  who  can  show  a  pre- 
ferable claim,  has  retained  her  name  in  the  title 
page. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  it  cannot  be  abso- 
'  lutely  ascertained  (and  bow  can  cotitrovcrsies  of 
this  sort  be  absolutely  ascertained  ?)  who  was 
the  person  to  whose  happy  talent  we  owe  the 
following  poems;  every  reader  of  taste  will  al- 
low that  they  abound  with  striking  beauties  ;  and 
that  upon  the  whole  those  critics  do  no  great 
injijry  to  Tibullus,  w  ho  still  ascribe  them  to  that 
poet. 

As  Sulpicia  and  Cerinthus  perfectly  understood 
one  another,  we  must  not  expect  in  their  poems 
those  sallies  and  transitions  of  passion,  thnt  fran- 
tic and  desponiUnt  air,  so  observable  in  Tibullus: 
for  these  aie  the  natural  emanations  of  a  heated 
fancy  and  a  distracted  heart.  But  the  poems 
before  us  abound  in  what  the  moderns  dt  nomi- 
nate gallant  flattery.  Most  of  them  shoiv  the  poet 
and  happy  lover.  They  give  us  little  anecdotes 
of  their  passion,  and  make  us  regret  we  have 
not  more. 
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POEM    THE   FIRST. 

RE  AT  ?o<l  of  war!  Sulpicia,  lovely  maid, 
To  ^racc  yuur  calends,  Is  in  jioni])  aiTay'd. 
If  beauty  wanns  yon,  quit  tli'  ethereal  height, 
E'en  Cythcrea  will  indul.se  llie  sight : 
But  while  you  gaze  o'er  all  htr  matchless  charms, 
Beuare    your    hands    should  meanly  drop  your 

arms ! 
When  Cupid  would  the  gods  with  love  surprise. 
He  lights  his  torches  at  her  radiant  eyes. 
A  secret  grace  her  every  act  improves, 
Aud  pleasing  follows  w  heresoe'er  she  D\oves  : 

I  Scaligcr,  &c. 


If  loose  her  hair  upon  her  bosom  plny^, 
tlnnumber'd  clianus  that  ni-giijience  betrays  : 
Or  if 'tis  plaited  witii  a  labour'd  catc. 
Alike  the  labour'd  plaits  become  the  fair. 
Whether  rich  Tyrian  lobes  l.er  charms  invest. 
Or  all  in  snowy  white  the  nyii<ph  is  die^t. 
All,  all  she  graces,  still  snpit^mely  fair, 
Still  charm  spectators  with  a  iond  dc-pair. 
A  thousand  dresses  thus  Vcrtunmus  weais. 
And  b  auteous  equally  in  each  appears. 

The  richest  tints  and  deepest  Tyrian  hue. 
To  thee,  O  wunderous  maiu!  are  solely  due: 
'I'uthteth'  Arahian  husbandman  should  brin^ 
Tiie  spicy  jiroduce  of  his  eastt  rn  spring  : 
Whatever  gems  thcswarihy  Indians  buast, 
Their  shelly  trtasures.  and  their  golden  coast. 
Alone  thou  mtrit'st!  Come,  ye  tunerul  choirl 
And  come,  bright  Phcebus!  with  thy  plausive  lyre) 
This  solenm  i'estival  harmonious  praise, 
No  theme  so  much  deserves  havniunious  lays. 


THE   SECOND   POEM. 

Whether,  Qerce  churning  boars !  in  meads  y« 

stray. 
Or  haunt  the  shady  mountain's  devious  way  ; 
Whet  n  »t  your  tusks,  my  lov'd  Cerinthus  spare  ! 
Kn<jw,  Cupid  !   I  consign  him  to  yuir  care. 
What  madness  *tis,  shagg'd  trackless  wilds  to  beat. 
And  wound,  with  pointed  thorns,  your  tt-nder  iV-et: 
O  !  wiiy  to  savage  beasts  ynir  charms  oppose  ? 
With  toils  and  blood-hounds  why  thei.-  haunts  en- 
The  lust  of  game  decoys  you  far  away  ;       Cciose? 
Ye  blood-hounds  perish,  aud  ye  toils  decay  ! 

Vet,  yet  cuuld  I  with  lov'd  Cerinthus  rove 
Thro' dreary  dtserts,  and  the  thorny  grove: 
The  cu'nbrous  meshes  on  my  sIntviUlers  hear, 
And  fiK-e  t'  e  monsters  with  my  barbed  spear: 
Could  track  the  bounding  stags  through  taiuted 

grounds, 
Beat  up  their  cover,  and  unchain  the  hounds  : 

But  must  to  sprrad  our  artful  tolls  I'd  joy, 
For  while  we  watchM  them,  I  could  clasp  the  boy! 
Then,  as  eiitranc'd  in  amorous  bliss  we  lay, 
MIx'd  soul  with  soul,  and  melted  all  away ! 
Siiar'd  in  our  nets,  the  boar  might  safe  retire. 
And  owe  his  snTety  to  our  mutual  Hit-. 

0!  without  me  ne'er  taste  the  j.iys  of  love. 
But  a  chaste  hunter  in  my  absence  prove. 
And  O  !  may  buar>.  the  wanLon  fair  destroy. 
Who  would  Cerinthus  to  their  arms  decoy ! 
Yet,  yet  I  dread  !— IJe  sports  your  father's  care^ 
Uut  youj  all  passion!  to  my  anus  repair! 


THE   THIRD    POEM, 

CoME,  Phoebus  !  w  ith  your  loosely  floating  hair, 
O  sooth  her  torture,  and  restore  the  fair! 
Come,  quickly,  come  !   we  supplicant  implore. 
Such  charms  your  happv^kill  ne'er  sav'd  before! 
Let  not  her  fi^ime  consumptive  pine  away, 
iler  eyes  grow  languid,  and  her  bloom  decaj'; 
Propitious  come  !   and  with  you  bring  .  long 
Tach  pain-subduiug  herb,  and  soothing  song; 
Or  real  ills,  or  whate'er  ills  we  fear, 
To  ocean's  farthest  verge  let  torrents  bear. 
O!  rack  no  more,  with  harsh,  unkind  delays. 
The  youtli,  who  ctaseiegs  for  Ucr  safety  prays; 
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'Twixt  love  and  race  his  toitm*d  soul  is  torn; 
And   now   he  prnys,  now   treats  the  gods   with 
scorn. 

Take  lieart,  fond  youth  !  you  have  not  vainly 
pray'd, 
Still  persevere  to  lore  th'  enchanting  maid  : 
b'ulpicia  is  your  own!  for  you  she  sighs, 
And  slights  a;l  other  conquests  with  yonr  eyfs  : 
})r}'  then  your  tears  ;  your  tears  wou'd  fitly  flow 
l)id  she  on  others  her  esteem  bestow. 

Ocoine  !   what  honour  will  be  yours  to  save 
At  once  two  lovers  from  the  doleful  grave? 
Then  both  will  emulous  exalt  your  sldll; 
With  gratefu!  tablets,  both  your  temples  fill ; 
Both  heap  with  spicy  gums  your  sacred  fire ; 
Both  sin^  your  piaisrs  to  th*  harmoni-ais  lyre  : 
J'our  hrothtr-iTo  is  will  prize  your  healing:  powers, 
Lament  their  attributes,  and  envy  yours. 


THE   FOURTH    POEM. 

On  my  acccAint,  to  ^riet'a  c:aseless  prey, 
Dost  thou  a  sympathetic  anyruish  prove  ? 

1  would  not  wish  to  live  another  das', 
If  my  recovery  did  not  charm  my  love: 

For  what  were  life,  and  health,  and  bloom  to  me, 

"Were  they  displeasing,  beauteous  youth!  to  thee. 


THE   FITFH    POEM. 

With  feaf^ts  I'l!  ever  grace  the  sacred  mom, 
When  rny  Cerinthus,  lovely  youih  !  was  born. 
At  birth,  to  you  Ih'  unerriEi.::  Sssters  sunsr 
TTnbouii''ed  euip're  o'er  the  ^-ay  and  yi^uiig: 
But  I ,  cl,i<  f  I !   (if  you  my  love  repay,) 
With  rapture  own  your  ever-pleasing  sway. 
This  I  ctnjure  yon,  by  your  charmiuir  eyes. 
Where  lovn's  soft  pod  in  want^.n  ambush  lies  ! 
Tnis  by  yoirr  genius,  and  the  joys  we  stole. 
Whose    sweet    reniunbrance    still  enchants  my 
soul ! 

Great  natal  genius!   crant  my  heart's  desire. 
So  shall  I  heap  with  costly  pmis  your  fire! 
Wheii'.'ver  fancy  paints  me  to  the  boy, 
Let  liis  breast  pant  with  an  impatient  joy :' 
Ev!t  if  the  libertine  for  othtrs  si-zh 
(Which  Love  foi bid!)  U  Love!  your  aid  deny. 
Nor,  Love!  be  p:nital,  let  us  both  confess 
The  pleasing  pain,  or  make  nty  passion  less. 
But  O  !  much  ratJior  'tis  my  soul's  desire. 
That  both  may  feel  au  ec]ual,  endless  fire. 

In  secrt^t  my  Cerinthus  be2:s  the  same, 
But  the  youth  blushes  to  confess  his  flame: 
Assent,  thuu  god  !   to  whom  his  heart  is  known, 
Whether  he  public  ask,  or  secret  own. 


THE   SIXTH    POEM. 

Accept.  O  natal  queen  !  with  placent  air, 
The  inc«  use  ofl'erM  by  the  learned  fair. 
Shc\  rnb'd  in  cheerful  p  »mp,  O  power  divine  ! 
She*s  robM  to  decorate  your  matron-shrine  ; 
Such  her  pretence ;  but  well  her  lover  knows 
Whence   her  gay   look,   and   whence  her  finery 
flows. 
Thou,  who  dost  o'er  the  nuptial  bed  preside, 
O!  let  not  envious  night  their  joys  divide, 
But  make  the  bridegroom  amorous  as  the  bride  ! 


So  shall  thej'  tally,  matchless  lovely  pair! 
A  youth  all  transport,  and  a  melting  fair! 
Then  let  no  spies  thfir  secrot  haunts  explore; 
Teach  them  thy  wiles,  O  Love!    and  guard  the 
door. 
Assent,  chaste  queen !  in  purple  potnp  appear; 
Thiice  wine  is  pour'd,  and  cakes  await  you,  here. 
Her  mother  tells  her  for  what  boon  to  pray; 
Her  heart  denies  it,  tho'  her  lips  obey. 
Slie  burns,  that  altar  as  the  flames  devour; 
She  burns,  and  slights  the  safety  in  her  power. 
So  may  the  boy,  whose  chains  you  proudly  wear, 
Thru^  youth  tiie  soft  indulgent  angifish  bear; 
And  when  old  age  has  chiH'd  his  evciy  vein. 
The  dear  remembrance  may  he  still  retain! 


THE  SEVENTH  POEM. 

At  last  the  natal  o'ious  mom  draws  nigh. 
When  to  your  cold,  cold  villa  I  must  go; 

There,  far,  too  far  from  my  Cerinthus  sigh: 
Oh  why,  Messala!  will  you  plague  me  so? 

Let  studious  mortals  prize  the  sylvan  scene. 
And  ancieint  maidens  hide  ihem  in  the  shade; 

Green  trees  perpetually  give  me  the  spleen; 
For  crowds,  for  joy,  for  Rome,  Sidpicja's  made  ! 

Your  too  officious  kindness  gives  me  pain. 

How  fall  the  hail-stones!  bark!  how  howls  the 
wind! 
Then  know,  to  grace  your  birth-day  should  I  deign, 

Wy  soul,  my  all,  I  leave  at  Rome  behind. 


THE  EIGHTH  POEM. 

At  last  the  fair's  determiu'd  not  to  go: 

My  lord  !  you  know  the  whimsies  of  the  sex. 

The.i  let  ns  gay  carouse,  let  odcnrs  flow; 
Your  mind  no  longer  with  her  absence  vex; 

For  oh  !  consider,  time  incessant  tlies; 

Uut  every  day's  a  biixh-day  to  the  wise! 


THE  NINTH  POEM. 

That  I,  descended  of  patrician  race, 

With  charms  of  fortune,  and  with  channs  efface. 

Am  so  inditVerent  grown  to  you  of  late. 

So  littlt  rar'd  for,  uow  excites  no  hate. 

Rare  taste,  and  worthy  of  a  poet's  brain, 

To  prey  on  garbage,  and  a  slave  adore ! 
In  such  to  find  out  charms,  a  bard  must  feign     * 

Beyond  what  fiction  ever  feign'd  of  yore, 
Mer  friends  may  think  Snl;/icia  is  disgrae'd; 
No!  no!  she  honours  your  transcendent  taste. 


THE  TENTH    POEM, 

If  from  the  bottom  of  my  love-sick  heart. 
Of  last  night's  coyness  i  do  not  repent, 
May  I  no  more  your  tender  anguish  hear, 
No  longer  see  you  shed  th*  impassion'd  tear. 

You  grasp'd  my  knees,  and  yet  to  let  yon  part- 
O  niirht  more  happy  with  Cerinthus  spent! 
My  flame  witli  coyness  to  conceal  I  thought. 
But  this  concealment  was  too  dearly  bought. 


OF  THE  POEMS  OF  SULPICIA, 


nj 


THE  ELEVENTH  POEM. 
Tame  says,  my  mistress  loves  nnother  swain; 
Would    I   were  deaf,    when   fame  repeats  the 
wrong! 
j\ll  crimes  to  her  imputed,  ^ive  me  pain, 

Not  change  my  love :  Fame,   stop  your  saucy 
tongue! 


THE  TWELFTH  POEM. 

Let  other   maids,   whose  eyes  less   prosperous 

prove. 
Publish  aiy  weakness,  and  condemn  my  levc. 


Exult,  my  heart !  at  last  the  qr.ren  of  joy. 
Won  by  the  music  of  her  votary's  strain. 
Leads  to  the  couch  of  hliss  herself  the  hoy; 
And  bids  enjovment  thrill  in  every  vein : 
Last  niglit  entvanc'd  in  ecstacy  we  lay. 
And  chid  the  quick,  too  (piick  return  of  day! 
But  stop,    my   hand !    b.'ware   what  loose 

srra-vl, 
fx'st  int  J  curious  hands  the  'billet  fall. 
No — the     remembrance     charms — begone, 

mace ! 

Matron  !  be  ynurs  formalitv'  of  face. 
Know,  with  a  youth  of  w  nth,  tlie  night  I  spent. 
And  cannot,  cannot  for  my  soul  repent ! 


3'on 
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THE 


WYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES. 


LONCINL'S. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES    YO  RKE. 


SIR, 

The  complaint  wliich  Theocritus  makss  in  one  of  his  Idylliums,  of  the  neglect 
shown  to  his  Muse,  naturally  reminded  me  of  my  own  neccbsity.  The  utmost 
ambition  of  my  wishes  could  not  have  aspired  after  a  more  illustrious  patron  than 
Mr.  Y'orke;  I  was  not  kept  lonj^-  iu  suspense,  having,  tluough  a  worthy  friend,  re- 
ceived permission  to  inscribe  to  you  the  bubse<|uent  sheets;  and  the  I'avou)'  was 
granted  in  a  manner  so  peculiarly  polite,  that  1  esteemed  the  obligation  mora 
than  doubled. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancient  Romans  for  the  plebeians  to  choose  out  of 
the  body  of  the  patricians  protectors  or  patrons,  whose  care  it  was  to  assist  their 
clients  with  their  interest,  and  defend  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  great;  to 
advise  them  in  points  of  law,  to  manage  their  suits,  and  secure  their  peace  and 
happiness:  what  a  powerful  advocate  in  this  resptct  you  would  prove,  let  the 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  the  decisions  in  Westminster-hall,  and  the  debates  in  the 
senate  determine.  But  the  friend  I  seek  at  present  must  be  eminent  for  his  en- 
livened genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  literature,  his  classical  learning,  and 
his  generous  protection  of  the  Muses:  and  where  can  I  find  these  shining  abilities 
«nd  these  benevolent  virtues  so  happily  combined,  as  in  that  eminent  patron  who 
does  me  the  honour  to  countenance  the  following  work  ?  you,  sir,  are  not  only 
Musis  amicus,  but 

^Musarumq ;  comes  cui,  carmina  semper 
Et  citharie  coi'di. 

You  have  long  since  sacriBced  to  the  Muses  with  success,  and  iiad  not  the  tenour  of 
your  studies,  warmed  by  the  example,  and  improved  by  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  your  admirable  father,  formed  you  to  shine  with  so  much  lustre  in  a  more 
active  and  exalted  sphere,  you  had  been  ranked  with  the  most  celebrated  authors 
in  polite  learning.  But  I  cease  to  wonder  that  you  should  have  attained  qualifi- 
cations like  these,  in  the  early  culture  of  your  talents,  when  I  consider  your  zeal 
to  vindicate  the  privilege  of  your  predecessors;  for  the  great  lawgivers  of  antiquity 
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were  generally  poets:  Themis  and  the  Muses  are  nearly  joined  in  affinity;  both 
derived  from  Heaven,  they  both  distribute  concord,  harmony,  and  good-will  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

To  whom  then  can  I  present  these  Arcadian  scenes  with  so  much  propriety  as 
to  the  friend  of  ancient  eloquence  and  ancient  poetrj- ;  one  whom  I  know  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  reader  and  admirer  of  Theocritus?  let  me  congratulate  myself 
on  my  good  fortune,  in  having,  by  this  performance,  found  more  distinguished 
favour  from  Mr.  Yorke,  than  Theocritus  experienced  at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

That  the  honours  and  reputation  you  have  so  deser^'edly  acquired  may  increase 
more  and  more;  that  you  may  live  long  and  happily,  for  the  encouragement  of  tho 
liberal  sciences,  and  the  service  of  your  country,  is  the  earnest  ^ish  of, 

sir, 

your  most  obliged, 

and  obedient  servant. 


FRANCIS  FAWKES. 


Jan.   10,  1767 


PREFACE. 


VV  HFN  1  had  formed  a  resolution  of  publishing  a  translation  of  this  inimitable  Greek  poet,  I  in- 
tended to  have  avai;ed  myself  of  every  elegant  aud  faithful  version  of  any  particular  Idyllium  that 
fell  in  my  way;  and  then  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
With  this  view,  I  carefully  examined  Mr.  Uryden,  who  has  left  translations  of  four  Idylliums,  the  3d, 
the  ISth,  the  '23d.  and  the  ii7th.  I  here  are  many  beauciful  lines  in  the  third,  liut  take  it  altogether 
and  it  is  a  tedious  paraphrnse;  for  the  oriijinal  cnnt;.ir!*  only  5  J  verges,  which  he  has  multiplied  into 
no  fewer  than  127 ;  particularly  there  are  thiee  lines,  beginning  at  the  18th, 

H  TO  Wi^ov  TO^oswcn'  to  ^rev  Xi9o,*  w  xuaV'j^gy 

Nyf>fa.  X.  T.  K. 

Sweet  black-ey'd  maid,  tV  . 

which  lie  lias  expanded  into  twelve.  Now  though  English  heroic  verse  consists  of  no  more  than  ten 
«y  Hi  hits,  and  the  Gi'eck  hexameter  sometimes  n^es  to  se  cntecn,  but  if  upon  au  average  we&ay  fifteen, 
then  two  Greek  veises  is  etjual  in  point  of  s.  llables  to  three  of  tnglish  :  but  if  a  tr.mslator  is  so  extra- 
vagantly licentit  us,  lie  must  lose  sight  of  his  original,  and  by  introducing  new  thoughts  of  his  own, 
disguise  his  author  so  thai  nobody  can  know  him  again.  But  .Mr.  l)r\dcn  has  a  far  greater  foibJe  than 
this,  wliich  elfectu.'lly  prevents  nie  from  in-eiting  any  of  his  translations  in  this  solume,  which  is, 
that  wheiitver  he  meets  with  .iny  sentiment  in  an  author  which  has  the  least  tendency  to  indecency 
he  alwavi,  renders  it  worse  i  na)  ,  even  in  these  Idylliums  where  the  original  has  given  him  no  handle 
at  ali,  Jie  has  warpt  the  simple  meaning  of  Theocritus  into  obscenity.  Sed  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur  ■ 
no  man  had  more  excellencies  as  a  poet  than  Mr.  Dryden,  therefore  the  hand  of  candour  should  draw 
a  veil  over  constitutional  blemishes. 

In  Drydeu's  Miscellany  Poems  there  are  seven  or  eight  translations  of  other  Idylliums,  viz.  the  2d, 
10th,  Hth,  and  '2()th  by  W.  Bowles;  the  1 1th  by  Duke,  and  the  1st  and  some  others  by  different 
hands;  but  none  of  these,  I  fcmnd,  would  suit  my  purpose:  there  are  so  many  wild  deviations  from 
the  original,  such  gross  niistakcs,  and  so  many  incorrect  and  empty  lines,  that  they  will  sound  very 
harshh  in  the  polished  c.irs  of  the  present  age.  Fully  satisfied  with  this  inquisition,  I  then  determined 
to  undertr.ke  the  whole  work  m;  se.f ;  considering  that  every  translation  from  an  ancient  author,  as 
well  as  every  original  work,  is  generally  most  agieeable  to  the  reader  which  is  finished  by  the  same 
hand:  because  in  this  case  there  is  kept  up  a  certain  uniformity  of  style,  an  idiomatical  propriety  of 
diction,  which  is  inf.nitcly  more  plea&ing  than  if  some  different,  though  more  able  hand,  had  here 
and  there  interlarded  it  with  a  shining  version,  than  if 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuiiur  pannus. 

I  have  been  informed  by  some  venerable  critics,  that  Creech's  translation  of  Theocritus  was  well 
done,  and  a  bcok  of  reputation  ;  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  classics,  and  had  a  pei  uliar  facility 
in  unfolding  their  beauties,  and  that  if  there  was  published  a  new  edition  of  his  translation,  thero 
Tiould  be  no  necessity  for  its  being  superseded  by  another.  1  beg  leave  to  dissent  entirely  from  these 
gentlemen,  who  probably  having  read  Creech  when  they  were  young,  and  having  no  ear  foi  poetical 
numbers,  are  belter  pleased  with  the  rough  music  of  the  last  age  than  the  refined  harmony  of  this* 
and  will  not  easily  be  jiersuadcd.  that  modern  improvements  can  produce  any  thing  superior.  I-Iow- 
ever  Creech  may  have  approved  himself  in  Lucretius  or  iVIanilius,  I  shall  venture  to  pronounce  his 
translation  of  I  lieocritus  very  bald  and  hard,  .and  more  rustic  than  any  of  the  rustics  in  the  Sicilian 
bard  :  he  himself  modestly  entitles  his  book.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  done  into  English:  and  they 
«re  done  as  well  as  can  be  expected  fiom  Creech,  who  had  neither  an  ear  for  numbers,  nor  the  le;:st 
delicacy  of  expression. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  good  this  bold  assertion,  which  I  can  easily  do  by  producing 
a  few  examples.  In  the  lirst  Idyllium,  he  calls  that  noble  pastoral  cnp,  a  fine  two  handled  pot ;  ami 
the  Oil*,  the  tendrils  or  claspcrs  with  which  jcaadent  planis  use  to  sustain  themselves  in  ciimbing,  li» 
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transforms  into  kids;— "where  kids  do  seem  to  brouze.''  In  the  description  of  the  fisherman,  ver.43. 
lie  has  these  lines, 

T  he  nerves  in's  neck  are  swoln,  look  firm  and  stronj, 
AUho.'  lie's  o!ii,  and  fit  for  one  that's  j^ouir^. 

Ver.  112.  He  wakes  Daphnis  say  to  Venus, 

Go  now  stout  Piomed,  go  soon  pursue, 

Go  nose  him  nuw,  and  boast,  my  arts  o'erthrew: 

Voung  Daphnis,  fight,  for  I'm  a  match  for  you. 

Biixa;  oiov  and  o-refxre  AvxsioviJao,  he  renders,  Helick's  cliff,  and  LIcon's  tomb. — A  little  further  on,  and 
likewise  in  the  5th  Idyllium,  he  turns  nightingales  into  thrushes. 

Idyllium  III.  Where  Olpis  is  looldng  out  for  tunnies,  he  makes  him  stand,  To  snare  his  irouls, — 
The  girl  Erithacis  he  calls  Tawney  Bess— and  .^Iphesibfra's  mother,  Alphish's  mother. 

Idyllium  V.  ver.  11.  He  translates  (.'rocylus  into  Dick,  and  Idyllium  XIV,  Argivus,  Apis  and 
Cleuuicus,  into  Tom,   Will  and  Dick.     Near  the  end  of  the  5th,  Lacon  says; 

I  love  Eumedes  much,  1  gave  my  pipe. 
How  sweet  a  kiss  he  gave;  ah  charming  lip\ 

Then  come  successively  the  following  delicate  rhymes :  strains,  swans;  shame,  lamb;  piece,  fees;  joy, 
•ky:  afterwards  he  makes  Comates  say; 

I'll  tool  at  Lacon,  I  have  won  the  Iamb, 

Go  foolish  shepherd,  pine,  and  die  for  shame. 

Idyllium  VII.  ver.  1  -0.  He  renders  axio;  parsley,  thinking  it  the  same  as  apium,  whereas  it  siguifiei 
a  pear. 
Idyllium  XI.     He  makes  Polyphemus  say  of  himself; 

Sure  I  am  somewhat,  they  my  worth  can  see. 
And  I  myself  will  now  grow  proud  of  me. 
He  says  of  Cynisca,  Idyl.  XIV.  23. 

That  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  nose. 
Idyllium  XV.     One  of  the  gossips  says  to  a  stranger, 

You  are  a  sawcy  friend, 

I'm  ne'er  beholding  t'ye,  and  there's  an  end. 

And  so  there's  an  end  of  my  animadver.^ions  upon  Mr.  Creech;  were  I  to  quote  all  his  dull  insipid 
lines,  I  should  quote  above  half  his  book:  this  much  was  proper  for  me  to  say  in  my  own  vindication ; 
and  to  add  more  might  to  some  people  seem  invidious. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me  by  more  ingenious  judges,  that  if  Theocritus  was  translated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spenser,  he  would  appear  to  great  advantage,  as  such  an  antique  style  would  be  a  proper 
suciedaneum  to  the  Doric  idiom.  There  appeared  to  me  at  first  something  plausible  in  this  scheme; 
but  happening  to  find  part  of  Moschus's  first  Idyl  ium,  which  is  a  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  para- 
phrastically  translated  by  Spenser  himself,  I  had  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
passage,  that  the  reader  may  judge  whether  such  a  version  would  be  more  agreeable  than  one  in 
mederu  language. 

It  fortun'd  fair  Venus  having  lost 

Her  little  son,  the  winged  god  of  love, 

"Who  for  some  siiglit  displeasure  which  Iiim  crost, 

Was  from  her  fled,  as  flit  as  any  dove. 

And  left  her  blissful  bower  of  joy  above; 

(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away, 

When  she  lor  aught  him  sharply  did  reprove, 

And  wandei'd  in  the  world  in  strange  arrav, 
Disguis'd  in  thousand  shapes,  that  none  might  him  bewray:) 

Him  for  to  seek,  she  left  her  heavenly  house, 
And  searched  every  way,  thro'  whiih  his  wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  tract  sherr.ote  detect: 

She  promis'd  kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things. 
Unto  the  man  that  of  hira  tidings  to  her  brings. 

Fairy  Queen,  b.  3.  ch.  6. 

From  this  specimen  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  think  that  a  translation  of  Theocritus,  even  in  the 
purest  language  of  Spenser,  would  afford  any  pleasure  to  an  Er.gUsh  reader:  and  therefore  I  have 
given  him  the  dress  which  I  apprehend  would  best  become  him.  How  I  have  executed  this  work, 
1  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  candid  and  impartial,  desiring  they  will  allow  me  all  the  ijidulgence 
which  the  translator  of  so  various  and  difticult  an  author  ean  reasonably  require;  an  author  on  whom 
there  are  but  few  Greek  scholia  published,  only  to  the  17th  Idyllium  inclusive,  and  these  often  ex- 
tremely pueri'.e;  an  aullior  on  v.hom  fewer  notes  have  been  written  than  ujion  any  other  equally  ex- 
tellent.    bcaligcr,  Casaubon,  Hcinsius  and  Meursiu*  frequently  leav»  the  aiost  dirficult  passa^**  ""- 
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touched;  their  obserTation»  are  sometimes  trifling  and  unsatisfactory,  orcn  repugnant  to  each 
other,  and  nov/  and  tlicn  learnedly  obscjre :  amidst  these  disadvantages  I  have  ende.ivoured  to 
conduct  myself  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  liie  following 
•heets,  I  v/ill  brietlv  explain  what  I  have  attempted  to  accomplish.  First  then  as  to. the  trans- 
lation; I  have  neither  followed  my  author  too  closely  nor  abandoned  him  too  wantonly,  hut 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  original  in  view,  without  too  essentially  devijtlng  from  the  sense: 
BO  literal  translation  can  be  just ;  as  to  this  point,  Horace  gives  us  an  excelieiii  caution ; 

Nee  verbura  verbo  curabis  reddcre  fidut 
Interpres. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate. 

A  too  faithful  interpretation,  Mr.  Dryden  says,  must  be  a  pedantic  one:  in  admirable  precept 
to  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  compliment  sir  Joliu  Eenham  paw  sir  Richard  fanshaw  on 
his  vsrsioa  of  the  Pastor  Fido; 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  \^  ort',  and  line  by  line ; 
A  new  and  nobler  wuy  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations,  and  translators  too; 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  tiame. 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

And  as  I  have  not  endeavoured  tc  give  a  verbal  translation,  so  neither  have  I  indulged  myself  in  a 
rash  paraphrase,  which  alwaj's  loses  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  by  degenerating  into  the  modern 
manners  of  eipresiion  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  taken  no  libtfties  but  those 
which  are  necess.iry  for  exhibiting  the  graces  of  my  author,  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of  the  translation.  This  is  the  plan,  and  these  are  the 
rules  by  which  every  translator  should  conduit  himscrif:  hov/  I  have  acquitted  myself  in  these 
points  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  superior  judges.  As  to  the  notes,  which  I  found 
the  most  laborious  part  of  my  task,  they  are  intended  either  to  illustrate  the  most  th'lBcuit,  and 
exemplify  the  beautiful  passages  ;  or  else  to  exhibit  the  various  imitations  of  authors,  which  I 
look  upon  as  an  agreeable  comment,  for  thev  not  only  show  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
copied  each  otiicr's  excellencies,  but  likewise  ofien  help  to  elucidate  the  passages  that  are  quoted. 
Vpon  a  review  of  my  notes,  1  have  instanced  too  many  passages  from  Virgil  as  imitations  of 
Theocritus  :  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence  is,  they  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  simi- 
lar, if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  the  reader,  they  are  easily  overlooked:  if  1 
have  in  this  respect  committed  a  fault,  tl.is  acknowledgment  will  plead  in  mitigation  of  it. 

Besides  these  errours  and  mistakes,  I  am  conscious  of  many  more,  though  I  hope  not  very  ma- 
terial ones;  those  the  learned  and  judicious,  who  are  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  this  undertaking, 
will  readily  excuse.  This  work  has  already  met  with  the  approbation  of  ijie  best  critics  of  t.he 
»gc,  thcrelore  what  the  worst  may  think  or  say  of  it,  will  give  me  no  concern.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge a  fault  or  two  juai  incuria  fuiiit :  there  are,  I  believe,  two  or  ihrce  proper  nantes  falsely 
accented :  I  have  also  mistaken  the  sense  of  my  author  in  the  first  Idyllium,  ver.  31, 

This  goat  with  twins  I'll  give,  &c. 

It  should  have  been  translated,  "  I  will  give  you  three  milkings  of  this  goat;  i;  -ji;  n^vtiXjai,  that 
you  nr-iv  milk  her  three  times;"'  not  the  goat  her-elf  and  twins,  which  would  have  bee:i  a  most 
eitravagant  present  from  a  poor  goat-herd,  in  retuiu  fur  a  ;.ong.  Tlie  reader  therefore  may  cor- 
rect the  passage  thus. 

Thrice  shall  you  milk  this  goat;  she  never  fail* 
Two  kids  to  suckle,  though  she  till  twopaijs; 
To  this  I'll  add,  &e. 

This  mistake  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  together  with 
the  following  emendation;  see  note  on  ver.  57,  "  for  ^ov'sti  you  read  with  Piers(,n,  Kjsiiro.j; 
which,  as  to  the  sense,  seenis  to  be  right.  Uut,  as  the  Ionic  dialect  is  not  often  used  in  a  Doric 
•ong,  1  should  prefer  the  adjective  Kjo.ffiiK,  which  is  also  a  smaller  alteration  As  from  xi'-'^'t 
comes  5({-.,.;!iot,  so  from  K;3i5-o;,  Kajio^i.'o;."  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  same ^catlemau  for  the  fol- 
lowing short  but  full  account  of  the  bucolic  niCasure. 

"  Whosoever  shall  carefully  examine  in  I'heocritus  the  composition  of  li!s  verses,  may  perceive 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  nature  of  bucolic  or  pastoral  metre  requires  that  the  fourth  foot  of  the 
verje  be  a  dactyl,  and  that  the  last  syllable  of  this  dac'yl  be  the  end  of  a  vi^ord,  which  must  not 
run  into  the  next  foot.    The  first  foot  also  should  rather  be  a  dactyl  than  a  spondee,  and  the  i^sura 
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15  here  likewise  to  be  shunned.  If  after  the  fourth  foot  there  be  a  pause,  of  a  comma  at  least, 
the  verse  will  be  still  more  elegant;  as, 

Thus  the  Tcrses  will  abound  with  dactyls,  which,  toijether  with  the  broad  Doric  dialect,  pivce 
a  certain  rustic  vivacity  and  lightness  to  the  pocsj'.  But  yet  the  above-mentioned  rules,  if  they 
were  constantly  obseiVcd,  would  displease  by  a  tiresome  uniformity,  and  confine  the  poet  to» 
much ;  and  therefore  a  variety  is  better,  as  in  the  line, 

/nd  it  is  sufficient  if  the  other  structure  predominate.  These  rules  Virgil  hath  quite  neglected ; 
txccpt  in  those  verses  of  his  eighth  Eclogue,  which  are  called,  i/rrsus  intvycalarci  : 

Incipe  Msnalios  mccum,  mea  |  tibia,  versus. 
And 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  |  duclte  Daphnim. 

For  a  further  account  of  this  matter,  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  Memoires  de  L'-iCKl- 
turn.  vi.  p.  238." 
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Tt  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  not  acted  the  p=rt  of  a  verbal  critic  in  this  performance  ?  My 
re.ison  was,  that  far  more  able  men  had  considered  Theocritus  in  that  light.  The  late  Mr. 
D'Orvillc,  the  author  of  the  Critica  Vdnuus,  and  Sicula,  during  his  travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
collated  upwards  of  forty  MSS.  of  Theocritus;  his  collation  is  now  at  Amsterdam.  Mr.  St. 
Amand,  a  few  years  ago,  left  to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  large  collection  of  collations,  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  has  prepared  a  noble  edition  of  this  author,  has  the  use  of.  Mr. 
Taylor,  late  Greek  professor  of  (".anibridge,  left  likewise  a  Theocritus  almost  ready  for  the  press. 
In  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  there  are  some  notes  on  Theocritus  by  Isaac  Casaubon, 
written  in  the  margin  of  Heniy  Stephens'  Poetre  Graeci  j  likewise  manuscript  notes  in  the  edition 
of  C'omn-.clin  printed  in  quarto;  and  also  some  notes  by  Thomas  ytanley,  the  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  Pliilosophers  :  all  tl)P5C,  and  likewise  a  .MS.  Theocritus,  are  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge.  There  is  also  a  MS.  of  the  first  eight  Idylliums  in  Emanuel  college  library.  Mr. 
Hoblyn,  late  member  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  left  behind  him  many  notes  and  observations  for 
an  edition  of  Theocritus.  Besides  these,  there  are  great  materials  for  illustrating  this  author  in 
private  libraries. 

As  to  the  editions  of  Theocritus,  which  are  very  numerous,  1  think  proper  to  say  something; 
as  we  have  but  an  imperfect  account  of  them  in  Fabricius  and  M.aittaire.  Reiske,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  late  edition  of  this  Greek  poet,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  various  editions,  but 
this  accoinit  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  first  edition  of  Theocritus  was  printed  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1493,  the  letter  is  the  same  with  the  Isocrates  of  the  same  place  and  date: 
«ee  the  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  library,  page  251.  The  second  edition  was  i>rinted  by  Aldus 
Manutius  at  Venice  in  the  ye:!r  149,G;  tliis  is  the  only  edition  Aldus  ever  printed;  there  are 
some  leaves  cancelled  in  it,  which  is  the  reason  why  Reiske  and  others  have  imagined  that  Al- 
dus printed  two  editions :  Mr.  Maittaire,  in  the  first  volumes  of  his  Annales  Typograpliici,  page  -44, 
has  given  us  an  account  of  these  dilTcrences.  In  the  year  1515,  we  have  an  edition  by  Philip 
Junta  at  Florence;  and  another  in  1516,  by  Zachary  Caliergus  at  Rome. 

These  are  all  the  editions  that  came  out  before  the  year  15'20.  Besides  these,  and  those  men- 
tioned by  Reiske,  which  I  have  seen,  there  are  some  curious  editions,  viz.  that  of  Flo.-ence  by 
Benedict  Junta,  printed  in  the  year  1540;  the  Basil  edition  of  1558,  and  the  Paris  edition  of 
1627,  printed  by  John  Libert.  I  have  purposely  omitted  mentioning  the  others,  as  they  ar» 
already  taken  notice  of,  either  by  Fabricius.  Maittaire,  or  Reiske. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  prctace  without  paying  my  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  kindly  assisted  me  in  this  undenaking.  Dr.  Pcirce,  the  present  lord  bishop  of  Rochester 
many  years  eminent  for  his  critical  disquisitions,  has  in  the  friendliness  of  conversation  furnished 
me  with  several  useful  rules  for  conducting  my  translation.  Dr.  Jortin  has  favoured  me  with 
a  concise  but  full  account  of  the  old  bucolic  measure;  and  a  few  valuable  notes.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  corrected  part  of  this  work,  and  furnished  me  with  some  iudi. 
cious  remarks.  In  a  short  convers.uion  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph  Warton,  I  gathered 
several  observations,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  Theocritus  to  Virgil  in  pastoral 
which  are  interspersed  amongst  the  notes.  The  learned  Dr.  Pluniptrc,  archdeacon  of  Kly,  has 
with  great  candour  and  ac^iuacy,  done  me  the  hon()ur  to  peruse  and  amend  every  sheet  as  it 
came  from  the  press.  Dr.  Askew,  so  eminently  distinguished  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  for  a 
large  and  most  curious  collection  of  the  classics,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  with  the 
sincerity  of  au  old  acquaintance  and  a  friend,  gave  me  many  various  rtadin^s,  showed  me  every 
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valuable  edition  of  Theocritus  that  is  extant,  and  furnished  me  with  the  account  of  some  MSS. 
and  scarce  editions  of  my  author,  which  were  never  taken  notice  of  by  former  editors.  Swithin 
Adee,  M.  D.  and  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Buncombe  of  Canterbury,  have  at  my  own  request  sent  me 
several  notes  and  strictures  upon  my  performance,  which  are  candid,  and  valuable.  Mr.  Burnaby 
Greene,  author  of  Juvenal  paraphrastically  imitated,  very  obligingly  supplied  the  Essay  on 
Pastoral,  and  some  ingenious  observations  :  and  Dr.  \\'illiam  Watson  lent  me  his  friendly  assist- 
ance in  the  botanical  part.  I  could  mention  other  eminent  names  of  gentlemen  who  have  cor- 
rected and  improved  this  work; 


-Each  fmdin^,  like  a  friend. 


Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend. 

The  list  I  have  given,    I    am    apprehensive,  will  appear  ostentatious — however,  I  had  rather  b* 
convicted  of  the  foible  of  vauity,  than  thought  guilty  of  the  siu  of  ingratitude. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
OF  THEOCRITUS. 


As  the  life  of  Theocritus  has  been  several  times  written  in  English,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  might 
single  out  the  account  I  liked  best,  and  save  myself  the  trouble  of  compiiinij  it  afresh:  I  depended 
a  good  dtal  upon  Kennet,  but  when  I  came  to  peruse  his  account  of  Theocritus,  I  found  it  unsatis- 
factory, and  no  ways  answerable  to  my  purpose :  he  seems  more  solicitous,  in  an  affected  quaiutness 
of  style,  to  exhibit  a  display  of  his  own  learalng,  than  studious,  by  the  investigation  of  truth,  to  give 
information  to  Iiis  readers;  his  thoughts  lie  loose  and  unconnected,  and  therefore  are  generally  te- 
dious and  perpleiing. 

The  account  of  our  author  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  ig 
nothing  but  a  servile  epitome  of  Kennct,  and,  where  the  conciseness  of  it  will  allow,  expressed  in  his 
very  words.  Thus  dissatisfied  with  the  moderns,  I  had  recourse  to  the  ancients:  in  the  life  generally 
prefiied  to  his  works  by  Suidas,  we  are  told,  "  that  Theocritus  was  a  Chian,  a  rhetorician;  but  that 
there  was  another  Theocritus,  the  sen  of  Praxagoras  and  Phllina,  though  some  say  of  Simichidas,  a 
Syracusian ;"  others  say,  '•  he  was  born  at  Cos,  but  lived  at  Syracuse; '  now  this  was  the  case  of  fpichar- 
mus,  and  might  easily  occasion  the  mistake.     See  the  note  on  Epigram  X\TI. 

In  another  Greek  account  in  the  front  of  his  works,  we  are  told,  "  that  Theocritus  the  Eucolic  poet 
was  born  at  Syracuse,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Simichidas.''  Gyraldus  says,  "  some  have  thou'^ht 
him  of  Cos,  some  of  Chios."    Trora  such  a  confused  jumble  of  relations,  what  can  with  certainty  be 


made  out.' 


Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can. 

And  hew  the  block  oiT,  and  get  out  the  man. 


There  are  but  few  memorials  left  of  this  poet;  those  that  I  produce,  I  shall  endeavour  to  estabUsh  on 
good  authority,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  which  is  but  verj'  reasonable,  will  let  him 
ipeak  for  himself. 

Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian,  as  is  evident  from  many  testimonies:  Virgil  invokes  the  Sicilian  Muses 
because  Theocritus,  whom  he  professedly  imitates,  was  of  that  country;  Siclhdes  Musae,  paulo  majora 
canamas.  Eel.  4.1.  and,  Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem.  Eel.  10.  1.  He  is  called 
a  Sicilian  poet  by  the  emperor  Juhan  in  one  of  his  epistles;  and  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  in  his  book 
de  Metris,  ver.  ■iOI,  Siculs  telluris  alumnus:  by  Manillus,  B. 2.  ver.  40,  he  is  said  to  be  Sicula  tellure 
creatus,  which  fixes  his  birth  on  that  island :  and  that  he  was  bom  at  Svracuse,  Virgil  seems  to  in- 
timate when  he  says.  Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu.  Eel.  6.  1.  But  in  one  of  his  own 
Epigrams,  which  generally  stands  in  the  front  of  his  works,  probably  according  to  his  own  original 
intention,  he  assures  us  he  was  bom  at  Syracuse,  and  gives  us  the  names  of  his  parents ; 

Ei;  aTo  7UJY  TTcXXwv  iifjt.t  Z-jonxociurv 

A  Syracusian  bom,  no  right  I  claim 
To  Chios,  and  Theocritus  my  name  : 
Praxagoras'  and  fam'd  Phllina's  son; 
My  laurels  from  unborrow'd  verse  ar«  won. 
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After  tha  pLiia  declaration,  it  is  amazing  that  the  oM  gramrnarians  wil!  not  rest  sstisSed,  bat  ea- 
deaTour  to  rob  him  both  of  his  parents  and  hia  cocntrr.  The  chief  view  whi  :h  the  poet  had  in 
writing  this  epigram,  though  periiaps  it  mav  not  appezr  at  trst  sight,  seems  to  be  this ;  he  had  a 
namesake  of  Chios,  a  rhetorician,  and  pretender  to  poetry,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  suiFered  an 
ignominious  death,  for  some  crime  committed  against  king  Antigonos;  and  therefore  Theocritus  the 
poet,  by  this  epigram,  took  all  possible  pre\--aution  to  be  distinguished  from  his  namesake  the  rheto- 
rician. "  The  other  Theocritus,"  saTS  he, "  is  of  Chios;  I  that  am  the  author  of  these  poems  am  a  Svra- 
cusian,  the  son  of  Praiagoras  and  the  celebrated  Phiiina:  I  never  borrovred  other  people's  nnmbers." 
The  last  sentence  is  aa  hoaest  declaration,  that  the  poet  had  cot  been  a  plagiary,  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries. 

1  heocritus  is  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  PhiTetas,  and  Asciepiades,  or  Sicelidas:  Philetas  vra* 
an  elegiac  poet  of  the  island  of  Cos,  iiad  the  honour  to  be  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  and  ii 
celebrated  by  Ovid  and  Propertius:  Sicelidas  was  a  Samian,  a  writer  of  epigrams:  he  mentions  botli 
these  with  honour  in  his  seventh  Idyliiom,  see  ver.  53, 

M  to  the  age  in  which  he  fiourished,  it  seems  indisputably  to  be  ascertained  by  two  Idylliums  that 
remain,  one  is  addressed  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  and  the  other  to  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  the 
Egyptian  mot^arch.  Hiero  began  his  reign,  as  Casanbon  asserts  in  his  observaiioos  on  Polvbius,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  lifith  Olympiad,  or  about  275  years  before  Christ;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  123d  Olympiad.  Though  the  ertploits  of  Hiero  are  recorded  greatly  to  his  advantage  bv 
Polybius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history;  though  he  had  manv  virtues,  had  frequently  signalized  his 
courage  and  conduct,  and  distingoished  himself  by  several  achievements  in  war;  yet  he  seems,  at 
least  in  the  earW  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  expressed  no  great  affection  for  learning  or  men  of  letters : 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  Icth  IdvUium.  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hiero; 
where  the  poet  asserts  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  complains  that  it  met  with  neither  fevour  nor 
protection,  and  in  a  very  artful  manner  touches  upon  some  of  the  virtues  of  this  prince,  and  insi- 
Buates  what  an  illustrious  figure  he  would  have  made  in  poetry,  had  he  been  as  noble  a  patron,  as 
he  was  an  argument  for  the  Muses. 

HiS  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected  in  his  own  cotmtry,  wss  in  all  prcbabihty 
the  reason  that  induced  1  heocritus  to  leave  Svracuse  for  the  more  friendly  climate  of  Alexandria, 
where  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  then  reigned  in  unrivalled  splendour,  the  great  enoourager  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  In  his  voyage  to  Egypt  he  touched  at  Cos,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago  not  far  from  Rhodes,  where  he  was  honourably  entertained  bv  Phrasidamus  and  Ant:- 
fenes,  who  invited  him  into  the  country  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Ceres,  as  appears  by  the  seveutli 
Idyllium. 

We  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  imagine  that  he  net  with  a  more  favourable  reception  at 
A!eiaad.-ia,  than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracuse,  from  his  encomium  on  Ptolemy,  contained  in  the 
17th  Idyllium;  where  h^  rises  above  his  pastoral  style,  and  shows  that  he  could  upon  occasion  (as 
Virgil  did  afterwards^  exalt  his  Sicilian  Muse  to  a  sublimcr  strain,  jxm.o  flMjun .•  he  derives  the  rac« 
ef  Ptolemy  from  Hercules,  he  enumerates  his  many  cities,  he  describes  his  great  power  and  immense 
riches,  but  above  all  he  commemorates  his  royal  munificence  to  the  sons  of  the  Muses.  Tovrards  th« 
conclusion  of  the  lith  Idyllium.  there  is  a  short,  but  very  noble  panegyric  on  Ptolemy:  in  the  1  jth 
Idyllium  he  celebrates  Bererice,  the  mother,  and  .Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  more  memorials  of  ''^''■i  poet's  life,  which  can  be  gathered  from  his  works, 
except  his  friendship  with  Aratus,  the  ^tmous  author  of  the  phenomena;  to  whom  he  addresses  his 
sixth  Idyllium,  and  whose  amours  he  descri"t)es  in  the  seventh. 

There  is  one  circumstance  more  in  regard  to  Theocritus,  which  is  so  improbable,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  it,  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  all 
his  biographers;  via.  that  he  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  having  suffered  aa  igaoraiaious  death;  thi« 
takes  iis  rise  from  a  distich  of  Ovid  in  his  Ibis, 

Utque  Syrarosio  prastricta  faace  poeti,    - 
Sic  animrr  laqueo  sit  via  clausa  tuz. 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  bv  the  Syracusian  poet  Ovid  means  Theocritus;  more  probably,  as  somt 
commentators  on  the  passage  have  supposed,  Empedocles,  who  was  a  poet  and  philosopher  of  Sicily,  . 
is  the  p<;ron  pointed  at :  others  think  that  Ovid  by  a  small  mistake  or  slip  of  his  memory  might  cou- 
loimd  Theocriru!  the  rhetoridiaof  Cki»s,  wko  was  eiecated  by  order  af  king  Antijonu^  with  Th^-o- 
■VOL.  II.  M 
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critus  the  poet  of  Syracuse;  and  tlie  epigram  cjuotcd  above  very  strongly  indicates  liow  appreliensive 
our  poet  was  of  being  confounded  with  that  person:  it  seems  indeed,  as  I  hinted  before,  composed 
on  purpose  to  manifest  tlie  distinction. 

After  this  short  account  of  our  author,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  his  works;  for  to  write 
the  life  of  a  poet  witliout  speaking  of  his  compositions,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  pretend  to  publish 
the  memoirs  of  a  hero,  and  omit  the  relation  of  his  most  material  exploits. 

All  ilie  writings  of  Theocritus  that  now  remain  are  his  Idylliums  and  Epigrams;  in  regard  to  tlie 
word  idvUiums,  D.  Hcinsius  tells  us,  that  the  grammarians  termed  all  those  smaller  compositions  EiJi, 
(a  species  of  poeirjO  which  could  not  be  defined  from  their  subjects,  which  were  various;  thus  the 
Sylvse  of  Statius,  had  tliey  been  written  in  Greek,  would  have  been  called  Eih  and  EiJ-jX>ja;  even  the 
Roman  poets  make  use  of  this  term;  thus  Ausonius  styles  one  of  his  books  of  poems  on  various  sub- 
jects Edyliia :  this  ancient  title  then  may  serve  to  express  the  smallness  and  variety  of  their  natures; 
they  would  now  perhaps  be  called  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Though  in  deference  to  so  great  aa 
authority,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  conjecture:  Keinsius  tells  us,  that  originally  there  were 
diiTerent  titles  or  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Theocritus;  first  of  all  his  Bucolics  v.'ere  se- 
parated and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Etti  BoL'«>.ixti,  and  were  called  by  the  grammarians  EiJuXXia, 
BcvxoXixfi;  but  might  it  not  at  first  have  been  written  Ez-AXia,  which  signifies  poems  or  verses,  and  by 
an  easy  mistake  of  the  transcriber  altered  into  E>J;<>.>.ia.'  This  reading  delivers  us  at  once  from  the  em- 
barrassment attending  the  derivation  of  the  word  idyllium,  and  the  same  as  Tersiculi,  very  naturally 
flows  from  the  word  Eim,  the  plural  of  E'ro;,  carmen;  thus  we  have  E;i>i  XC'-"'^"''"  it  •*  to  be  observed 
that  Aristophanes  uses  the  word  three  times,  see  his  Rana!,  ver.  973,  Acharnenses,  ver.  397;  and  in 
his  Pax,  ver.  531,  he  has  rai/XXinv  EhjittiJk,  versiculorum  Euripiilis :  this  however  is  only  conjecture. 
Under  the  second  title,  every  poem  that  was  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  though  the  character  and  ar- 
gument were  very  different,  was  inserted.  Under  the  third  were  contained  a  collection  of  bucolic 
poems,  whether  written  by  Theocritus,  Moschus,  Bion,  or  others,  and  the  name  of  Theocritus  pre- 
fixed to  the  whole;  on  which  occasion  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  ascribed  to  Artemidorus; 

Wild  rov'd  the  pastoral  Muses  o'er  the  plains, 

But  now  one  fold  the  single  flock  contains. 
Besides  the  Idylliums  that  we  now  have,  Theocritus  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  written  IIjoiTifa;,  EXiriJut, 
1>v::;;,  H;B.r,(sj  E-ix>iS:i».  (iisx>i,  E\:y!ia:,  xai  IccjA^n;;  that  is,  Pra:tide5,  Hopes,  Hymns,  Heroines,  Dirges, 
Elegies,  and  Iambics;  the  Pratides  were  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of  the  Argives,  who  preferring 
themselves  to  Juno,  went  mad,  and  imagined  themselves  turned  into  cows,  but  were  cured  by  Me- 
lampus ;  the  Idyllium  in  praise  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hymns,  aud  there 
are  five  verses  remaining  of  a  poem,  in  praise  of  Berenice,  whicli  may  be  classed  among  the  Heroines. 
It  is  to  be  observed  thai  Theocritus  generally  wrote  in  the  modern  Doric,  sometimes  indeed  he 
used  the  Ionic ;  the  Doric  dialect  was  of  two  sorts,  the  old  and  the  new;  the  old  sounded  harsh  and 
rough,  but  the  new  v/as  much  softer  and  smoother ;  tliis,  as  Mr.  Pope  justly  observes,  in  the  time  of 
1  heocritus  had  its  beauty  and  propriety,  was  used  in  part  of  Greece,  and  frequent  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  greatest  persons.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Dorian  phrase  in  which  he 
wrote  has  a  great  share  in  his  honours;  but  exclusive  of  this  advantage,  he  can  produce  other  ample 
claims  to  secure  his  rural  crown  from  the  boldest  competitor.  A  proof  of  this,  I  think,  will  appear 
from  this  circumstance ;  that  Virgil,  who  is  the  great  rival  of  the  Sicilian,  has  few  images  in  his 
Eclogues  but  what  are  borrowed  from  Theocritus;  nay,  he  not  only  continually  imitates,  but  fre- 
quently translates  several  lines  together,  and  often  in  these  very  passages  falls  short  of  his  master,  as 
will  appear  in  the  notes. 

Though  Theocritus  is  generally  esteemed  only  a  pastoral  poet,  yet  he  is  manifestly  robbed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  pieces  have  not  their  proper  laurels.  At  the  same  time  his  pastorals  are, 
without  doubt,  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  his  credit ;  upon  this  claim  he  will  be  admitted 
for  tlie  happy  finisher,  as  wei!  as  the  inventor  of  his  art;  and  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  excelled 
all  his  imitators,  as  much  as  originals  usually  do  their  copies.  He  has  the  same  advantage  in  bucolic, 
as  Homer  had  in  epic  poetry,  which  is  to  make  the  critics  turn  his  practice  into  eternal  rules,  and  to 
measure  Nature  herself  by  his  accomplished  model:  therefore,  as  to  enumerate  the  glories  of  heroic 
poetry,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  sum  up  the  prai>es  of  Homer,  so  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  pastoral 
Terse  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  making  panegyrics  on  Theocritus.    Indeed  the  Sicilian  has  in  thi« 
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r«!p«ct  been  somewhat  more  fortunate  than  Homer,  as  Virgil's  Eclogues  are  reckoned  more  unequal 

mitations  of  his  Idylliums,  than  the  JEneis  of  the  Iliad. 

I  think  I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  Theocritus  with  more  propriety  than  by  collecting 
the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  likewise  of  the  moderns,  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  our  author.  Longinus  says,  (see  the  motto)  "  Theocritus  has  shown  the  happiest  vein  ima- 
ginable for  pastorals,  excepting  those  in  which  he  has  deviated  from  the  country;''  or  perhaps 
it  may  more  properly  be  rendered,  as  Fabricius  understands  It ,  "  excepting  in  those  few  pieces 
that  are  of  another  argument."  Quintilian  says,  Admirabilis  in  suo  genere  Theocritus 
aed  Musa  ilia  rustica  &  pastoralis  non  forum  modo  verum  etiara  urbcm  reformidat : 
"  Theocritus  is  admirable  in  his  waj',  but  his  rustic  and  pastoral  Muse  is  not  only  afraid  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  forum,  but  even  in  the  city:"  by  which  he  means,  that  the  language  and  thoughts 
of  Theocritus'  shepherds  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  public  speaking,  nor  in  any  polite  compo- 
sition; yet  for  all  this,  "  he  was  admirable  in  his  way.''  Manilius  ia  the  second  book  of  his 
AitroQomicon  gives  a  just  character  of  our  poet  ' ; 

Quinetiam  pecorum  ritus,  &  Pana  sonantem 
In  calamos,  Sicula  memorat  tellure  creatus: 
Nee  sylvis  sylvestre  canit :  perque  horrida  raotus 
Rura  serit  dulces :  Musamque  inducit  in  auras. 

The  sweet  Theocritus,  with  softest  strains, 

Makes  piping  Pan  delight  Sicilian  swains; 

Through  his  smooth  reed  no  rustic  numbers  move. 

But  ail  is  tenderness,  and  all  is  love; 

As  if  the  Muses  sat  in  every  vale, 

Inspir'd  the  song,  and  told  the  melting  tale. 

Creech. 

One  would  imagine  these  authorities  were  sufHcient  to  establish,  or  at  least  to  fix  the  repu- 
tation of  Theocritus  on  a  very  respectable  footing :  and  yet  Dr.  John  Martyn,  who  has  trans- 
lated Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  into  prose,  with  many  learned  notes,  seems  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion.  In  the  latter  end  of  his  preface  to  the  Eclogues,  after  observing  that  Virgil, 
in  almost  every  Eclogue,  entertains  the  reader  with  a  rural  scene,  a  sort  of  fine  landscape,  and 
enumerating  these  scenes,  he  says,  "  and  having  now  seen  this  excellence  in  Virgil,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  something  more  required  in  a  good  pastoral,  than  the  affectation 
of  using  coarse,  rude,  or  obsolete  expressions ;  or  a  mere  notiiingness,  without  either  thought  or 
design,  under  a  false  notion  of  rural  simplicity."  That  he  here  means  Theocritus,  or  else  he 
means  nothing,  is  plain  from  his  mention  of  him  immediately  after :  in  regard  to  the  charge  of 
his  "  affectedly  using  coarse,  rude,  and  obsolete  expressions,"  I  imagine  he  alludes  to  the  fifth 
Idyllium,  which  indeed  must  be  allowed  to  be  loo  rustic  and  abusive  :  but  we  must  remember 
that  Theocritus  intended  this  poem  as  a  specimen  of  the  original  old  bucolic  idyllium  which 
was  very  rude,  and  often  obscene ;  as  the  learned  Heinsius  has  more  than  once  observed ;  hij 
words  are,  Multum  a  reliquis  differunt  quae  K.'itjXiMt  sunt,  in  quibus  major  est  incivilitas ;  ut  in 
quinto  apparet,  quod  Idyllium  singulare  est,  &  in  suo  genere  exemplem,  antiqux  nimirum 
jiniUri;;  ubi  nunquam  fere  sine  obsceno  sensu  rixatur  caprarius.  And  in  another  place; 
vers  fjny.t1.iai  exemplum  ia  quinto  Theocriti,  in  Virgihi  tertio  habemus.  Therefore  instead  of 
condemning  Theocritus,  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  much  obliged  to  him  for  leaving  us  one 
example  of  the  ancient,  rustic  bucolic  ;  Virgil  certainly  thought  so,  other^vise  he  would  not  have 
imitated  that  very  piece.  As  to  the  scenery  with  which  the  Eclogues  are  embellished,  all  the 
Idylliums,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  which  will 
appear  so  evident  to  every  reader,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  point  it  out.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  doctor's  observation,  "  a  mere  nothingness,  without  thought  or  design,"  it  is  such  a 
despicable  falsity  that  it  is  not  worth  notice. 

Throughout  his  whole  preface  and  life  of  Virgil,  the  doctor  is  very  singular  in  giving  Virgil 
the  preference  to  Theocritus  upon  every  occasion :  particularly  he  declaims  against  the  cup  in  the 

'  Instead  of  pecorum  ridts,  Dr  Bentley  reads,  ritiis  pastorum. 
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first  Idyllium,  says  the  description  of  it  is  long  and  tedious,  and  far  exceeded  by  Virgi!  in  t!ie 
third  Eclogue  ;  notwithstanding;  the  doctor's  assertion,  some  jjentlemen  whose  (Critical  disquisitions 
have  desen'edly  announced  them  the  best  judges  of  polite  literature,  think  that  the  images  in 
Theocritus*  cup,  viz.  "  the  benutiful  woman  and  two  lovers,  the  striking  figure  of  the  iisiierman 
hibouring  to  throw  his  net,  the  rock,  the  vineyard,  the  foses,  and  the  boy  sitting  carelessly  and 
framing  traps  for  grasshoppers,"  are  charming  embellishments,  and  far  more  pastoral  and  natural 
than  Virgil's  Orpheaque  in  medio  posuit,  sylvasque  sequentes,  "  Orpheus  in  the  middle,  and  the 
woods  following  him."  In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  description,  it  is  observed  that  the  cup  of 
Theocritus  was  very  large  and  capacious;  he  calls  it  ^rtSi/ xio-c-tz/Siov,  a  deep  pastoral  cup  j  and 
Casaubon  says  it  was  Amplissimi  vasis  pastoritii  genus  ;  c.ipacitatem  ejus  licet  coUigere  ex  ccelatura 
multiplici  argtimento  :  and  I  am  informed,  that  when  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's  long-expected  edition 
of  Theocritus  appears,  it  will  be  evidently  proved,  perhaps  from  some  old  scholia  not  yet  printed, 
that  this  xi<r<rt/;S;ov  was  of  an  extraordinary  size,  very  deep  and  wide,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
adorned  with  such  a  variety  of  figures  in  the  sculpture;  it  was  not  intended  for  the  u»e  of 
drinking  out  of,  or  mixing  any  pastoral  beverage,  but  chiefly  for  ornament ;  and  therefore  the 
vessel  being  so  capacious  and  remarkable,  the  poet  will  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  being 
thought  tedious  in  the  description  of  it. 

In  the  preface  above-mentioned  the  doctor  says,  "  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  many  of 
our  modern  poets  and  critics  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus  is  to  be 
imitated  rather  than  the  rural  delicacy  of  Virgil."  How  can  it  be  thought  surprising  that  Theo-  ' 
critus  should  be  imitated  rather  than  Virgil  .•'  the  reason  is  manifest,  because  the  generality  of 
poets  and  critics  prefer  the  Sicilian  far  before  the  Roman,  as  a  pastoral  writer.  I  should  not 
have  troubled  myself  about  Dr.  Martvn's  opinion  ;  but,  only  as  it  is  prefixed  to  Virgil,  I  thought 
perhaps  it  might  possiblv  mislead  the  unwary  young  scholar  into  a  wrong  judgment,  and  induce 
him  to  prefer  Virgil  without  first  considering  the  more  original  beauties  of  Theocritus.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  doctor's  strange  and  singular  decision,  who  acknowledges  himself  to  be  no  Jtoet, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  a  competent  judge  of  poetical  writings,  1  shall  conclude  this 
account  with  the  sentiments  of  several  of  the  finest  writers,  both  as  ciitics  and  poets,  of  the  last 
and  present  age,. in  rega.'d  to  the  matter  in  question;  two  of  them  are  translators  of  Virgil,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  partial  to  Theocritus. 

1  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Drydcn ;  "  That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus,"  s.iys  he,  "  from  all 
other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  raises  him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Fclogues,  is 
the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  naluial  expression  of  them  in  words,  so  becoming 
of  a  pastoral.  A  simplicitv  shines  throughout  all  he  writes.  He  shows  his  art  and  learning  by 
disguising  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country  education  in  their  complaints  of 
love.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is  between  Tasso's  Aminta, 
and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  w^ell  read  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
and  Plato;  and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  But  Theocritus  and  Tasso  have 
taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasso,  in  relation  to  his  similitudes,  that  '*  he 
never  departed  from'the  woods,*'  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the  country  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Theocritus.  He  is  softer  than  Ovid;  he  touches  the  passions  more  delicately,  and 
performs  a'l  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences  for  a  supply.  Even 
hii  Doric  di.ilect  h,is  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its  clownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess,  in  her 
country  russet,  talking  in  a  Yorkthirc  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate,  because  the 
severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spenser  has  endeavoured  it  in  his 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  but  it  can  never  succeed  in  English."  Thus  far  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  preface 
to  his  Translations ;  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Theocritus  may  justly  be  preferred  as  the 
original,  without  injury  t3  Virgil,  who  modestly  con'ents  himself  with  the  second  place,  and  glories 
only  in  being  the  first  who  transplanted  pastoral  into  his  own  country." 

Dr.  Felton  observes,  "  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  have  something  so  iuimitably  sweet  in  the 
Terse  and  thoughts,  such  a  native  simplicity,  and  are  so  genuine,  so  natural  a  result  of  the  rural  life, 
that  1  must,  in  my  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour  of  the  pastoral.** 

JMr.  Blackwall  upon  the  Classics,  says,  "  Theocritus  is  another  bright  instance  of  the  happy 

abilities  and  v.arious  accomplishments  of  the  ancients.     He  has  writ  in  several  sorts  of  poetry,  and 

ucceedcd  in  them  all.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  praise  the  native  simplicity,  and  easy  freedom  of  his 

astorals,  when  Virgil  himself  sometimes  invokes  the  Muse  of  Syracuse ;  whgn  he  imitates  h'W 
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Uirough  all  his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  several  passages  translates  him.  In  manv  of  hi« 
other  poems  he  shows  sucii  strength  of  reason  and  politeness,  as  would  qualify  him  to  plead  amon*^ 
the  orators,  and  make  him  acceptable  in  the  courts  of  princes.  In  his  smaller  poems  of  Cupid 
»tung,  Adonis  killed  by  the  Boar,  and  others,  you  have  the  vigour  and  delicacy  of  Anacreon ;  in 
his  Hylas,  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Araycus,  he  is  much  more  pathetical,  clear  and  pleasant, 
than  Apollonius  on  the  same,  or  any  other  subject.  In  his  conversation  of  Alcmena  and  Tiresias, 
of  Hercules  and  the  old  servant  of  Augcas,  in  Cynisca  and  Thyonichus,  and  the  women  going  to 
the  ceremonies  of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  easiness  and  engaging  familiarity  of  humour  and  dialogue 
which  reign  in  the  Odyssey;  and  in  Hercules  destroying  the  Lion  ofNemea,  the  spirit  and  majesty 
of  the  Iliad.  The  Panegj'ric  upon  king  Ptolemy  is  justly  esteemed  an  original  and  model  of  per- 
fection in  that  way  of  writing.  Both  in  that  excellent  poem,  and  the  noble  Hymn  upon  Castor 
and  Pollux,  he  has  praised  his  gods  and  his  hero  with  that  dehcacy  and  dexterity  of  address,  with 
those  sublime  and  graceful  expressions  of  devotion  and  respect,  that  in  politeness,  smoothness  of 
turn,  and  refined  art  of  praising  without  offence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has  equalled  Calli- 
machus;   and  in  loftiness  and  flight  of  thought,  scarce  j-ields  to  Pindar  or  Homer." 

The  author  of  the  Guardian,  No.  28,  observes,  "  The  softness  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which 
Theocritus  is  said  to  have  improved  beyond  any  who  came  before  him,  is  what  the  ancient  Roman 
writers  owned  their  language  could  not  approach.  But,  besides  this  beauty,  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  had  a  soul  more  softly  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this  way  of  writing  than  Virgil,  whose  genius 
led  him  naturally  to  sublimity." 

Mr.  Pope  briefly  remarks,  that  "  Theocritus  excels  all  others  in  nature  and  simplicity  :   that  the 
•ubjects  of  his  Idyllium.s  are  purely  pastoral :   that  other  pastoral  writers  have  learnt  their  excellen- 
cies from  him,  and  that  his  dialect  alone  has  a  secret  charm  in  it,  which  no  other  could  ever  attain." 
Lord  Lyttelton  beautifully  says. 

From  Love,  Theocritus,  on  Enna's  plains. 

Learnt  the  wild  sweetness  of  his  Doric  strains.  Eci..  2. 

Mr.  Warton,  the  worthy  master  of  Winchester-school,  gives  us  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  ia 
his  prefatory  dedication  of  Virgil  to  lord  Lyttelton ;  "  There  are  few  images  and  sentiments  in  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  but  what  are  drawn  from  the  IdyUiums  of  Theocritus :  in  whom  there  is  a 
rural,  romantic  wildness  of  thought,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialect ;  with  such  lively  pictures  of 
the  passions,  and  of  simple  unadorned  nature,  as  are  infinitely  pleasing  to  such  lovers  and  judges 
of  true  poetry  as  yourself.  Theocritus  is  indeed  the  great  store-house  of  pastoral  description ;  and 
every  succeeding  painter  of  rural  beauty  (except  Thomson  in  his  Seasons)  hath  copied  his  images 
from  him,  without  ever  looking  abroad  upon  the  face  of  nature  themselves."  To  the  same  purpose, 
in  his  dissertation  on  pastoral  poetry,  he  says,  "  If  I  might  venture  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  pastoral  writers,  I  would  say,  that  in  Theocritus  we  are  charmed  with  a  certain  sweetness, 
a  romantic  rusticity  and  wildness,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialect,  that  are  almost  inimitable. 
Several  of  his  pieces  indicate  a  genius  of  a  higher  class,  far  superior  to  pastoral,  and  equal  to  the 
sublimes!  species  of  poetry:  such  arc  particularly  his  Panegyric  on  Ptolemy,  the  fight  between 
Amycus  and  I'ollui,  the  Epithahimium  of  Helen,  the  young  Hercules,  the  grief  of  Hercules  for  Hylas, 
the  death  of  Pemheus,  and  the  killing  of  the  Neniean  Lion." 
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1  HE  precise  time  when  the  pastoral  Muse  made  her  appearance  in  the  world,  Iiistory  seems  to  hav« 
left  uDcertain.  Coniectures  have  been  hazarded,  and  presumptions*  multiplied,  yet  her  origin  it 
still  unravelled;  and  the  less  inquisitive  genius  sits  down  contented  with  ascertaining  her  first  per- 
fection in  the  writings  of  Tiieocritus. 

Indeed  researches  of  this  nature  are  rather  curious  than  interesting;  for  tliough  we  may  perhaps 
meet  with  some  plausible  accounts,  we  can  trace  none  that  carry  conviction.  The  very  few 
writers  ^  handed  down  to  us  from  Greece  and  Rome  in  that  species  of  composition,  are  but  insutlicient 
guides  to  the  rise  of  the  art  itself. 

As  it  is  more  entertaining,  it  is  likewise  more  to  tlie  honour  of  pastoral  to  observe,  that  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  existed  in  the  earHcr  ages  of  the  world;  existed,  not  indeed  in  the  set  form  and  elegance 
of  numbers,  but  in  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  heart,  which  nature  alone  inspired. 

For  the  mind  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  rural  objects,  those  objects  would  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression;  and  whether  the  patriarchs  of  old  with  our  parents  in  iV^ilton  piously  broke  out  into 
the  praise  of  their  Creator,  or  reflected  in  silent  admiration  on  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  their  hymns, 
or  their  meditations,  must  have  been  purely  pastoral. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  laborious  commentator  on  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  the  lives  of  our 
earliest  forefathers  were  spent  in  husbandry,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  And  indeed  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  At  a  period,  when  the  numbers  of  mankind  were  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
their  thougIl^s  engaged  in  procuring  subsistence,  while  luxury  and  ambition  were  yet  unknown,  it 
is  inconsistent  to  suppose,  but  that  the  sons  of  earth  were  al!  in  a  manner  the  sous  of  agriculture- 

When  the  world  however  increased,  and  its  inhabitants  dispersed  iuto  various  regions,  when  so- 
cieties were  formed,  and  laws  established,  and  when  (the  natural  consequence  of  such  expansion)  the 
plagues  of  war  and  contention  arose,  different  orders,  and  conditions  were  settled  for  the  regulation 
of  kingdoms;  rustic  awkwardness  received  the  polish  of  civil  life,  and  the  plough-share  was  converted 
into  instruments  of  destruction.  Thus  by  degrees  from  an  honourable  situation  husbandry  became 
the  employment  of  those  alone,  who  had  the  least  ambition,  and  the  greatest  probity. 

But  in  those  climates,  whither  emigrations  being  less  fashionable,  tlie  people  retained  their  primi- 
tive simplicity,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  process  of  time  con'^iderable  advance  was  made,  and  regulaiity 
introduced  into  pastoral  reflections;  that  the  dictates  of  unrefined  nature  were  improved  by  the  har- 
mony of  numbers. 

Vi'e  may  accordingly  observe,  that  in  the  countries  which  suffered  the  least  variation  from  their 
original  form,  pastoral  was  most  esteemed  ;  there  the  thoughts  v.'cre  still  allured,  and  the  imagination 
feasted  with  rural  scenes  unimproved,  or  more  properly  uncorrupted;  for  the  cottage  had  not  felt 
the  infection  of  the  court. 

'  See  what  may  be  called  the  Prolegomena  to  the  ©fox.^t-TK  Ei/ntrxop-na  cum  Gr.xcis  SchoHis,  printed 
at  Loudon  1743,  'ns^i  tS  ttu  »^  Tnwf  iw^v9>i  t«  ^Stfy.oMjtK,  where  the  reputed  invention  of  pastoral  poetry 
has  neither  the  air  of  probability  nor  ingenuity. 

*  Moschus,  and  Bion,  with  Theocritus,  among  the  Greeks,  and  Virgil  among  the  Romans,  are  the 
only  standard  writers  of  pastoral,  mentioned  by  Warton  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Virgil;  that  editor,  with  the  critic*  Rapin,  seeming  to  explode  all  other  ancient  autliors  in  that 
brancii  of  poetry. 

•  Rapin's  Critical  Works,  vol.  2.  reroarlu  on  pastoral  poetry. 
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Arcadia,  so  usually  painted  the  flowery  kingdom  of  romance,  is  more  ingeniously  accounted  the 
land  of  pastoral.  It's  inland  situation,  and  the  plenty  of  its  pasture^,  with  the  well-kno ■^n  charac- 
ters of  its  inhabitants  conspire  to  favour  the  title.  'I'hat  the  ancient  poets  described  this  place  as  the 
•eat  of  pastoral,  is  evident;  a  shepherd'  peculiarly  skilled  in  singing,  being  familiarly  termed  an  ,\r- 
cadian.  There  appears,  however,  in  many  tr.aditions  of  the  country  such  a  stiong;  mixture  of  the  fa- 
bulous, that  we  may  well  suspect  them  to  be  the  product  rather  of  fancy  than  of  truth. 

Nor  less  fantastic  are  the  descriptions  of  the  golden  age,  the  ideal  manners  of  whicli  are  esteemed, 
by  the  more  rellncd  critic,  the  genuine  source  of  pastoral. 

To  a  taste  so  deliiate,  the  least  appearance  of  the  rustic  is  disgusting.  A  becoming,  indeed  an  ele- 
gant simplicity,  and  the  purest  innocence,  must  compose  the  character  of  the  shepherd.  No  passions 
but  of  the  softest  and  most  engaging  kind  are  to  be  introduced:  in  short,  the  swain  is  to  be  what  no 
swain  ever  was. 

In  these  elevated  notions  of  humble  pastoral,  reality  is  sacri6ced  to  the  phantoms  of  the  imagina- 
tion; the  more  characteristic  strokes  in  the  picture  of  rural  life  being  utterly  erased ;  the  bright 
colours  of  unspotted  integrity  are  indeed  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  in  a  piece  where  nature  should 
predominate,  are  more  properly  blended  with  the  shade  of  frailty.  For  if  mankind  are  to  be  repre- 
sented entirely  free  from  faults,  we  cannot  look  for  their  existence  later  than  the  fill. 

On  this  fastidious  principle  it  is  citeemed  necessary,  that  rural  happiness  should  be  described  per- 
fect and  uninterrupted.  The  life  of  the  shepherd  is  to  be  one  perpetual  spring,  without  a  cloud  to 
disturb  its  calmness.  The  vicissitudes  indeed  of  love,  which  gives  birth  to  more  than  half  our  mo- 
dern pastor.ils,  are  admitted  into  the  piece:  for  it  seems  to  be  with  some  as  essential  for  a  shepherd 
to  be  in  love,  as  to  have  been  born. 

Yet  even  here  the  representation  is  confined  ;  the  swain  after  whining  and  crying  fas  Achilles  did 
to  his  good  mother  Thetis)  calls  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  every  thing  in  natu:e,  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  unhappiness;  but  after  all,  the  performance,  like  our  novels  and  romances,  those  standards  of 
propriety,  must  ha^■e  a  fortunate  conclusion^. 

But  whatever  fond  and  amusing  prospects  the  rountr)'  naturally  opens  to  the  mind,  experience 
teaches  us,  that  even  there  vexations  will  arise:  the  seasons  of  quiet  and  uneasiness  sue. eed  as  fami- 
liarly as  summer  and  winter:  groves  and  lawns,  and  purling  streams,  sound  very  prettily  in  descrip- 
tion, chiefly  when  flowing  through  the  numbers  of  some  under-aged  amorato;  but  reason  canujt 
«et  her  seal  to  the  luxuriancy  of  this  Mahometan  paradise. 

From  sentiments  so  extravagantly  refined,  let  us  turn  to  those  of  a  more  sordid  complexion.  As 
the  former  sati.ite  the  judicious  reader  with  beds  of  roses,  the  latter  disgust  him  with  the  fiithiness  of 
a  dunghill.  With  criiits  of  tliis  cast,  the  manners  of  the  mere  peasant  are  the  sole  foundation  of  pas- 
tor.al;  even  less  rustic  and  homely  appell.ttions  are  banished  from  the  char.acter3,  and  the  Meliboeus, 
or  Neasra  of  Virgil  are  so  much  too  courtly,  that  in  their  place  are  to  be  substituted  the  Ai«>Oi-,  and 
Bji-xcXiffw;  of  Theocritus,  and  the  Colin-clout  or  Hobbinol  of  Spenser. 

The  Doric  dialect,  which  transfuses  such  a  natural  gracefuhie;s  over  the  Idylliums  of  the  Grecian, 
has  been  a  stumbling-blcek  to  these  lovers  of  Inelegance.  There  is  a  rustic  propriety  in  the  language 
of  this  dialect,  which  was  familiar  to  the  cottager  in  the  age  of  Theocritus;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  his  pastorals  contain  likewise  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Ptolemy",  whose  polished  court  was  the  asylum  of  genius. 

But  though  it  should  be  allowed,  that  pastoral  ought  strictly  to  be  limited  to  the  actions  of  the 
peasant,  it  is  not  solely  intended  for  his  perusal.  1  he  critic,  as  he  cannot  on  the  one  hand  permit 
nature  to  be  excluded,  cannot  relish  on  the  other  her  being  exposed  in  disgraceful  colours. 

There  are  in  almost  every  situation  som.e  circumstances,  over  which  we  should  draw  the  veil,  for 
all  is  not  to  be  ]>ainted  with  a  close  exactness.  Coarseness  of  sentiment  and  indelicacy  of  expression 
are  an  ofTence  to  decorum,  and  give  modesty  the  blush.  Writings  of  such  illiberal  tendency  coun- 
teract the  best  and  principal  end  of  composition  ;  they  hold  up  the  mirror  to  vice  and  immorality'', 
and  sacrifice  virtue  to  contempt. 

To  those,  who  live  in  our  meridian  of  more  refined  simplicity,  pastoral  appears  most  properly  in 
the  dress  of  rural  elegance.  Semeihing  is  indulged  to  the  charai-ter  of  the  shepherd,  ?.nd  somclhing 
to  the  genius  of  the  writer.     They,  who  should  place  the  former  on  the  toilette,  v>'ould  betray  an  ab- 

3  Dr.  Martyn  in  his  preface  to  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  calls  Arcadia  "  mountainous  and  almost  in- 
accessible ;"  another  reason  in  support  of  the  pastoral  disposition  of  its  people. 

4  Virgil  in  his  '^th  Eclogue  says  of  two  shepherds,  that  they_  were  Arcades  ambo,  upon  whicK 
Servius  remarks,  that  they  were  not  Arcadians,  but  so  skilful  in  singing,  that  they  might  be  esteemed 
Arcadians. 

^  It  has  indeed  a  tendency  altogether  immoral  to  represent  with  Theocritus  a  disappointed  lover 
hanging  himself.  The  present  mode  of  indifference  in  these  concerns  is  more  eligible,  and  on  the 
whole  may  be  thought  more  natural.     Love-soriows  are  very  rarely  fatal. 

'•  Ptolemy  Phil.idelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  make  amends  for  many  atrocious  crimes,  was  remarkable 
for  his  singular  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  was  a  distinguished  encourager  of 
learned  men. — See  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  y,  p.  y8(i,  note  I'. 

"On  this  principle,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  subject  of  Virgil's  second  eclogue  were 
not  greatly  liable  to  exception ;  though  the  morals  of  the  poet  should  not  be  personally  im- 
peached, we  must  lament,  that  he  has  varnished  in  his  Alexis  the  depravity  of  liis  times.  Seveial 
representations  iu  1  heocritus  are  glaringly  obscene. 
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Surdity  which  would  no  less  extend  to  the  latter,  whose  thoughts  (lowed  in  the  rude  channel  of  UBf 
iulormed  rusticity. 

The  country  is  the  scene  in  whi;li  pastoral  is  naturally  laid  ;  but  various  may  be  the  subject* 
of  this  little  drama.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  would  be  wretchedly  cramped,  if  never  permitted  to 
step  aside.  An  insipid  sameness  runs  through  the  pieces  ",  founded  on  tlie  impropriety  of  this  in- 
dulgence, and  most  of  our  later  pastorals  are  in  this  respect  but  unmeaning  p?.raphrases  of  earlier 
authors.  '  _  ... 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  historical  epitome  of  pastoral  composition,  we  might  pl?ce  Theocritus  m  its 
dawn  ■  in  that  earlier  age  when  rural  simplicity  was  cultivated  and  revered.  Though  we  are  some- 
time- struck  with  the  rays  of  his  genius,  breaking  out  into  more  exalted  descriptions,  pastoral  appears 
to  be  liis  favourite  province^. 

Considering  him  as  a  writer,  who  drew  his  sentiments  from  the  principles  of  nature,  we  may 
rather  admire,  that  his  Idyiliums  are  so  engaging,  than  cavil  at  his  blemishes;  we  may  reflect  upon 
Theocritus,  as  the  hive,  whence  the  most  established  writers  of  eclogues  have  derived  their 
sweets,  or  as  a  diamond,  whose  intrinsic  worth  has  received  a  lustre  from  the  refinement  of  suc- 
ceeding times. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  gap  in  the  history  of  pastoral,  between  the  age  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil,  who  was  reserved  for  the  noon  of  its  perfection.  It  would  scarcely  at  first  sight 
appear,  that  the  period  when  civil  war  desolated  the  provinces,  and  spread  all  its  horrours  over 
the  ncighbourhc  6d  of  Rome,  should  tend  to  the  improvement  cf  the  pastoral  Muse,  whose  spirit 
it  was  likely  to  have  totally  destroyed.  Vet  to  this  seemingly  unfavourable  situation  we  owe  the 
most  pleasing  and  interesting  bucolics  of  Virgil,  who  has  made  the  history  of  his  country  sub- 
tervient  to  the  eflorts  of  his  genius  '". 

In  those  several  pieces,  to  which  the  distresses  of  his  times,  or  other  political  considerations 
^ave  rise,  he  seems  more  elaborately  to  have  exercised  the  faculty  of  invention.  But  wliere  ge- 
nuine nature  was  to  be  represented,  he  borrowed  largely  from  Theocritus  ";  many  of  his  similies, 
sentiments  and  descriptions,  being  literal  translations  from  his  Grecian  master. 

Even  in  this  less  original  task  tlie  merits  of  the  Roman  are  conspicuous;  he  has  separated 
the  ore  from  the  dross,  and  transplanted  those  flowers  alone,  which  could  add  a  fragrance  to 
his  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  pastorals  of  Virgil  are  most  agreeably  conducted ;  they  are  not  set  forth  in 
jewels  or  arrayed  in  silks,  nor  sordidly  dressed  in  rags.  In  llie  "  paulo  majora,"  of  his  Muse,  the 
poet  rarely  loses  sight  of  the  shepherd,  and  we  may  stjle  him  the  refined  Theocritus  of  an 
Augustan'  age. 

From  this  elegant  era,  when  the  language  of  the  country  and  court  was  purity  itself,  let  u> 
pass  over  to  the  days  cf  our  excellent  Spenser,  when  the  conversation  of  the  latter  had  just 
emerged  from  rusticity. 

Tiie  genius  of  Spenser  was  formed  for  poetry.  The  rich  luxuriance  of  fancy  whi<'h  shines  through 
the  Fairy  Queen  surpasses  the  sublime  of  antiquity.  Such  bold  conceptions  little  speak  a  writer 
qualified  for  pastoral.  The  tire  of  imagination,  wliich  strikes  us  in  more  elevated  compositions, 
must  in  this  be  suspended  j  for  nature  is  most  advantageously  shov/n,  when  she  seems  to  borrovr 
the  least  from  art. 

Our  author  was  too  great  to  rise  by  imitation.  Though  he  had  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  for  hit 
models,  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  altogether  original.  The  dialect  of  his  times  is  as  happily  adapted 
to  rustic  life,  as  the  Doric  of  the  former,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  descriptions,  witii  the  natural  va- 
riety of  his  landscapes,  rivals  the  poetic  excellence  of  the  latter. 

Proverbial  sayings,  not  too  closvrly  crowded,  add  to  the  simplicity  of  pastoral ;  Spenser  is  fortunate 
in  such  apphcatiiins ;  but  I  own  myself  most  peculiarly  attraited  with  his  short  lessons  of 
morality;  they  add  a  pleasing  innocence  to  the  character  of  the  shepherd,  and  reflect  a  lustre 
on  the  poet. 

Yet  amidst  this  superior  merit  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  masterly  writer  of  our  own  days 
has  censured  the  dialogue  of  Spenser  as  alTtCtedly  barbarous,  and  the  reflections  of  Itis  peasants 
as  too  exalted. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  premise,  that  the  criticism  of  this  author  is  confined  to  the  September 
cf  tiie  Shepherd's  Calendar;  an  eclogue  which  is  indeed  conveyed  in  a  dialect  singularly  rustic;  and 
the  subject  being  the  depravity  of  ecclesiastical  manners  in  popish  countries,  the  sordid  language, 
under  which  the  satire  is  couched,  gives  the  greater  oflence  to  the  critic;  who  concludes  with  this 
exclamation :  "  Surely  at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theology,  he  may  gain  some  acquaint- 
Snce  with  his  native  language  !" 

The  more  ancient  dialect  seems  here  to  have  been  selected,  as  a  disguise  to  the  real  purport  or 

*  .Modern  eclogues  from  this  reason  abound  with  repetitions  of  amorous  scenes,  or  of  swains 
piping  for  a  reward.  Not  to  mention  other  subjects  of  a  like  interesting  nature,  which  frora 
constant  use  are  worn  to  tatters. 

SI  The  praises  of  I'tolemy,  the  Hylas,  and  the  Hiero,  are  by  no  means  pastoral;  but,  if  Theo- 
critus is  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  praise  for  any  particular  parts  of  those  performances,  it 
is  where  he  deviates  into  pastoral  representations. 

'"The  first  and  ninth  eclogues  deserve  attention  on  this  account.  To  these  wc  may  also  join  the 
feurth  and  fifth. 

"  See  the  third,  seventh,  and  eishth  eclogues,  where  imitations  from  Theocritus  abound. 
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CtiaractErs  of  the  piece.  The  reigii  of  Mary,  when  England  was  under  the  bondage  of  an  arbitrary 
religion,  and  oppressed  by  foreign  counsels,  may  be  cstuemed  the  period  of  the  pastoral.  The  vio- 
lence, which  liad  been  so  barbarously  exerted  throufrhout  the  country,  at  that  baleful  season,  was  too 
recent  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  shepherd  "  is  very  naturally  described  as  having  fled  from  a 
persecution,  the  censure  of  whicli  was  a  compliment  to  the  principles  of  Elizabeth. 

A  rural  metaphor  is  manifestly  sustained  through  the  performance,  as  if  to  obviate  the  inconsistency, 
which  is  alleged.  So  far  from  discussing  knotty  points  of  theological  learning,  the  province  of  the 
peasant  is  closely  preserved ;  unless  it  should  be  insisted  that  notliing  relative  to  religion  ought  10 
concern  a  shepherd. 

'i'o  descend  from  the  writings  of  Spenser  to  the  succeeding  age,  would  be  to  point  out  the  decline 
of  the  pastoral  Muse.  Indeed  she  has  scarcely  existed,  but  in  the  productions  of  Philips  '^  and 
of  Pope.  Philips  is  so  often  on  the  whine,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  his  less  exceptionable  de- 
scriptions ;  he  has  injudiciously  blended  the  polish  of  Virgil's  language  with  the  simplicity  of 
Spenser's ;  and  so  great  is  his  want  of  original  matter,  that  he  is  at  best  to  be  regarded  as  a 
graceful  copvist  '••. 

Pope  has  been  so  assiduous  to  refine  his  periods,  that  his  spirit  is  greatly  evaporated  ;  and  his 
pa-.torals,  excepting  the  Messiah,  only  merit  our  attention  as  the  marks  of  early  genius.  Sweetness 
of  versification,  and  purity  of  expression,  may  constitute  the  character  of  a  poeti  but  courtliness  is 
not  the  whole  that  is  expected  in  a  writer  of  eclogues. 

That  love  of  the  country,  which  is  inherent  in  the  bosom  of  reflection,  has  occasionally  pro- 
duced many  later  attempts  on  pastoral,  but  the  most  successful  ones  are  fainter  traces  of  rural  life ; 
the  Muse  has  at  last  varied  her  form,  and  united  the  charms  of  elegance  and  nature  in  the 
ballads  of  Shenstone. 

"  The  late  Romish  brutality  was  at  that  time  so  interesting  a  topic,  and  so  flattering  to  the  crown, 
that  Spenser  has  employed  three  eclogues  on  the  subject. 

The  pastorals  of  Gay  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  burlesque  representations  of  scenes  alto- 
gether rustic,  and  particularly  as  a  ridicule  of  preceding  authors,  of  whom  many,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, deserved  such  a  treatment.  I  have  on  this  accounl  omitted  his  name  as  a  pastoial  writer, 
though  his  genius  sufficiently  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  eclogue. 

"  The  fifth  pastoral,  which  relates  the  contest  of  the  Swain  and  Nightingale,  is  prettily  turned  on 
the  whole  ;  but  the  thought,  like  Philips's  other  more  agreeable  ones,  is  borrowed.  The  same  may 
l>e  remarked  of  tlic  pastorals  of  Pope. 


THE 


IDYLLIUAIS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES. 


IDYLLIUM  1. 
THYRSIS,  OR  THE  HYMERMAN  ODE. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  Itlyllium  contains  a  dialogue  between  the 
shepherd  Thyrsis  and  a  goatlierd.  Thyrsis,  at 
the  request  of  ills  friend,  sings  tlie  fate  of 
Daphnis  ulio  died  for  love;  for  whicli  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  nii'.ch  goat,  and  a  noble  pastoral 
cup  of  most  excellent  sculpture.  This  piece  is 
with  great  propriety  prefixed  to  all  the  other 
Idylliums,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  pattern 
and  standard  of  the  old  bucolic  poems.  The 
scene  chances  from  a  rising  ground  to  a  io'ver 
situation  near  a  fountain,  where  there  is  a 
shepherd's  bower  facing  the  statues  of  Priapus 
and  tlie  Nymphs,  and  not  far  distant  a  grove 
«it'  uakii. 


CWEET  are  the  whispers  of  yon  vocal  pine. 
Whose  boufchs  projecting  o'er  the  springs,  re- 
cline; 
.Sweet  is  thy  warbled  reed's  melodious  lay; 
Thou,  next  to  Pan,  shalt  bear  the  prize  away : 

l.Sweet  are  the  whispers,  &c.]  Poets  frequently 
speak  (tf  the  whispering  or  murmuring  of  trees  ; 
the  u'urd  •J-iS'.'ito'f."*,  which  Theocritus  uses,  is  veiy 
expressive  of  the  thing  he  describes,  and  properly 
signifies  to  whisper  softly  in  the  ear.  Thus  our 
author  says  the  two  lovers.  Idyl.  27.  aWii^; 
■i:S-j~i^n,  and  Idj-l.  2.  ver.  141.  i\i9unyhi/.i;  niv. 
Virgil  has,  argutum  nemu<,  pinosque  loqnentes. 
Eel.  8.  22.;  and,  Sa;pe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire 
susurri,!.  Eel.  1 .  56.    Mr.  Pope  seems  to  have  had 


If  to  the  god  a  horn'd  he-goat  belong, 
The  gentler  female  shall  reward  thy'song; 
If  he  the  female  claim,  a  kid  's  thy  share. 
And,  till  you  milk  them,  kids  are  dainty  fare, 

GOATHERD. 

Sweeter  thy  song,  O  shepherd,  than  the  rill. 
That  rolls  its  music  down  the  rocky  hill:  10 

this  passage  in  view, and  even  improved  it,  in  his 
Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd. 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

He  has  also  finely  imitated  this  passage,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  goatherd's  speech,  "  Sweeter 
thy  song,"  &c. 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  t'nat  murnniring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  yax  sing; 
Nor  rivers  winding  thro'  the  vaks  below. 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  tlow. 

,     Past.  ♦. 

4.  Next  to  Pan.]  Virijil  comparing  a  shepherd 
with  Pan  says, 

Tu  nunc  oris  a'.ter  ab  illo.  Eel.  5.  49. 

9.  Than  the  rill,  &c.]  The  Greek  is — nroxrtraxii 

T>jv  u7:o  Trtf  TTiTifif  KreTaXftjSsTai  v-^'^m  :;cuo. 

These  ttn  words  flow  with  most  melodious 
sweetness;  every  one  of  them  contributes  to 
heighten  the  imace  they  are  to  represent. 

Homer  has  the  same  image  in  nearly  the  same 
words. 


-KctT«  h  -^vyjif  gesy  uiwjj 


Odyss.  b.  17. 
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If  one  whitff  ewe  content  tlio  tnncful  Nine, 
A  stall-fi-d  latnb,  meet  rei-om  pensc,  is  thine; 
-And  if  tiie  Muses  elaim  the  lamb  their  due. 
My  gentle  Thyisis  shall  obtain  the  cue. 

•THVRSIS. 
Wilt  tliou  on  this  declivity  repose. 
Where  the  rough  tamarisk  luxuriant  ?rows, 
And  gratify  the  nymphs  with  sprishtiv  strain? 
I'll  leed  thy  goats,  and  tend  the  bronsiug  train. 

GOATHERD. 
1  dare  not,  dare  not,  shepherd,  grant  vour  boon, 
Pan  s  rage  I  fear,  who  always  rests  at  noon,      20 
When  tii'd  with  hunting,  stretch'd  in  sleep  along 
His  bitter  rage  \vill  burst  upon  my  song:  °' 

Where,  from  the  rock  with  liquid  lapse  distils 
A  limpid  fount,  &c.  Pope. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  passage. 
Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  Poeta, 
Suale  sopor  fessis  ingiamine;  quale  per  sitem 
Dulcis  aqua;  saliente  sitim  restinguere  livo. 

Eel.  5.  45. 

And  again, 

Nam  neque  me  tantum  venienlis  sibilusaustri 
Nee  percussa  juvaiit  fluctu  tarn  litora,  nee  qu'a; 
Saxosas  inter  decununt  flumina  valles. 

Eel.  5.  82. 


F.\WKES'S  TRANSLATION 


But  well  you  know  love's  pains,  ivliicli  Daphnlf 
\  ou  the  LTeat  master  of  the  rural  Muse  ■  [rue" 
let  us  beneath  yon  shady  elm  retreat,    '  ' 

\\'here  Nature  Ibrins  a  lovely  pastoral  seat 
\\'here  sculptur'd  Naiads  ami  PriapuS  stand', 
And  groves  of  oaks  extending  o'er  the  land  •' 
There  if  you  sing  as  sweetly  as  of  yore,         ' 
^Viien  you  the  prize  from  Lybian  Chron'iis  bore,  ^9 
This  goat  with  twins  I'll  give,  that  never  fails 
Two  kids  to  suckle,  and  to  fill  two  pails: 
To  these  I'll  add,  with  scented  wax  o'er-laid, 
Of  curious  workmanship,  and  newly  made, 
A  deep  two-handled  cup,  whose  brin'i  is  crown'd 
With  ivyjoin'd  with  heliehryse  around; 

derncss;  and  is  a  description  of  Ulysses  and  h=» 
interview  with  Laertes.  Persius  in  the  same  man- 
ner says — Ira  cadat  uaso,  rngosaque  sanna.  Sat. 
5.  91. 

23.   Si  qiios  aut  Phyllidis  ignes, 

Aut  Alconis  babes  laud'es,  aut  jurgia  Codri. 
Eel.  5.  10. 


15.  On  this  declivity  repose,  Where  the  rou-h 
tamarisk,  &c.]  The  Greek  is,  ft;  ,,  xaravT.;  ™°to 
yiwUf^y,  a^,  ij.y^,.^a.  The  same  verse  occurs 
idyl.  5.  ver.  10 J.  in  the  Greek;  in  the  translation, 

18.  Pascentes  servabit  Tityrus  hcedos 

„„  T,     .  Eel.  5.  12. 

20.  Pan  s  rage  I  fear,]  Goats  and  their  keepers 
were  under  the  protection  of  Pan;  it  is  with  good 
reason  therefore  that  the  goatherd  is  afraid  of  of- 
fending that  deitv. 

Who  always  rc'sts  at  noon,]  Horace,  describing 
the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  says,  caretque  Ripa  va^is 
taciturna  ventis.  Ode  29.  b.  3.  Ou  which  Dacier 
obsen'es,  "  The  ancients  believed  that  at  mid-day 
every  thing  was  calm  and  serene,  because  at  that 
•eason  the  sylvan  deities  reposed  themselves" 
and  quotes  this  passage  of  Theocritus  in  confirm- 
ation of  it. 

'2i.  His  bitter  rage  will  burst  upon  my  son"--! 
Horace  describes  Faunus  as  a  very  choleric  god, 
ode  18.  b.  3.  and  begs  he  would  pass  throu'»h°his' 
grounds  in  good  temper.     The  Greek  is  remarka- 
ble   Kft.  0,  «u  i^iiMio.  xo^u  moTi  ^m  xaOmm—"  And 
Citter  chuler  always  remains  on  his  nostrils  "  Ca- 
taubon  observes,  that  all  violent  passions  cause  -. 
sensation  in  the  nostrils,  arisins  from  the  ebullition 
ot  the  spirits,  which  mount  towards  the  brain,  and 
endeavouring  to  free  themselves  from  restraint 
lind  a  vent  by  the  nostril,  and  crowding  thiou-h 
It,  dilate  It  in  their  passage.    This  is  evident  from 
aninials,  and  Ihe  nobler  kinds  of  them,  as  the  bull 
the  horse,  the   liou,  «-hose  nostrils  always  dilate' 
when  moved  to  nn.er.     Homer  has  u  similar  ex- 
pression in  Ins  Odyssey,  b.  24.-L.„,^  f'.,„   ^,  „    j 
A..^;.fayoc  yr;4.,-.»  A  sharp  sensation  struck 
his  nostrils:"  though   this  is  to  express  :,nother 
passi«n,  vu.  that  of  sorrow  arisinjj  from  filial  ten 


24.  Montibusinnostrissolustibi  certetAmyntas. 
Eel.  5.  8. 

"■'• Si   quid  cessare   potes,  requiesce  sub 

umbia. — Eel.  7.  10. 

32.  Bisvenitadmulctram,binosaIituberefcEtus 
Eel.  S.  SO. 

S3.  With  scented  wax,  &c.]  Heinsius  obsenvs, 
that  we  have  here  a  description  of  that  ait  which 
the  ancients  called  Ktroy^nfM,  or  inlaying  with 
wax,  which  in  the  days'  of  Theocritus  ivas  very 
much  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and  .Sicilians. 
In  beautifying  the  prows  oi  their  ships,  the  an- 
cients made  use  ofseveral  Colours,  which  were  not 
barely  varnished  over  with  them,  but  very  often 
annealed  by  Max  melted  in  the  fire,  so  as  neither 
the  Sun,  winds,  nor  water  were  able  to  deface 
them:  the  art  of  doing  this  was  called  from  the 
wax  K.!j05,£»f  M.  See  Putter's  Ant.  and  Vitruvius. 
1.  7.  cap.  9.  ' 

35.  A  deep  two-handled  cup,  &c.]  This  is  a  very 
striking  description  of  those  large  pastoral  cups 
which  the  ancient  shepherds  occasionally  filled 
with  wme,  milk,  &c.  We  may  euess  at  the  capa- 
ciousness ol  this  cup  from  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
ects  which  are  carved  upon  it.  Virgil  imitates 
this  passage. 

■; — ; pocula-ponam 

Fagina,  cielatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis; 
Lenta  quibus  toino  facili  superaddita  vitis 
Diffuses  hedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos. 

Eel.  3.  36. 
And  I  this  bowl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines. 
Pope.  Past.  1. 


Sfi.  Here  are  three  sorts  of  ivy  mentioned,  xicrj-t- 
A^Xr-"";>  and  iJvif.  Pliny  and  "Theojdirasius  say! 
that  x.<7^,;  IS  a  kind  of  ivy  that  grows  alone  with- 
out a  support ;  ,x,^.;.,„,.  is  prohablv  the  poetical 
ivy  which  Virgil  mentions,  F.cl.  S.  12  :  Hanc  sin* 
tempora  eircuin  Inter  vietrices  hederam  tibi  ser- 
pere  laiiros  :  it  has  golden  or  sanVon-coloured  ber- 
ries, and  is  slykd  lledera  baccis  aureis,  and  ehi-v- 
soca.pum;  the  ,>.,f  hears  no  f.uit  at  all,  but  lias 
w  lite  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  itddish  leaves, 
which  arc  more  neat  than  the  other  sorts.  Marty  n. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


1/3 


Small  tendrils  with  close-rlaspin^  arms  uphold 
The  fruit  rich  speckled  with  the  seeds  of  guld. 
Within  a  woman's  well-wrought  imai;e  shines, 
A  vest  her  limbs,  her  locks  a  caul  eontines;       40 
And  near,  two   neat-curl'd   youths   in    amorous 

Strains 
With  fruitless  strife  communicate  their  pains: 
Smilins:,  hy  turns,  she  views  the  rival  pair; 
Grief  swells  their  eyes,  their  heavy  hearts  despair. 
Haid  hy,  a  fisherman  advanced  in  years, 
On  tlie  rouu'h  margin  of  a  rock  appears ; 
Intent  he  stands  t'  enclose  the  fish  below. 
Lifts  a  large  net,  and  labour-;  at  the  throw: 
Such  Strom  expression  rises  on  the  siijlit, 
YciuM  swear  the  man  exerted  all  his  might;       50 
For  his  round  neck  with  turgid  veins  appears — 
"  In  years  he  seems,  yet  not  impair'd  by  years.'' 
A  viiieyard  next,  with  intersected  lines. 
And  red  ripe  clusters  load  the  bending  vines: 
To  guard  the  fruit,  a  hoy  sits  idly  by,  55 

In  ambush  near,  txvo  skulking  foxes  lie; 


Nonnus  in  his  Dionysiacs,  b.  19.  has  elegantly 
imitated  this  and  many  other  passages  of  Theo- 
critus. 

37.  Small  tendrils,  &c.]  Creech  has  thus  trans- 
lated this  passage, 

With  crocus  mix'd,   where   seem   the  lidi-  to 

bronze. 
The  berries  crop,  and  wanton  in  the  boughs— 

On  which  Dr.  Martyn  observes,  "  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible fiT  a  translation  to  be  more  erroneous:  xa^mui 
x;w.:tvTt  signifies  a  fruit  of  a  yellow  or  salTion  co- 
lour, which  Creech  has  rendered  crocus ;  but  cro- 
cus or  saffron  is  a  flower,  not  a  fruit  I  was  a  long 
time  [jHZzled  to  discu\er  where  he  found  the  kids: 
bat  sup|,osc  it  must  he  fiom  misiakiiig  the  sense 
of  the  word  iXiJ' ;  it  fignilie«  those  tendriU  which 
sustain  the  vine  in  climbing:  the  Romans  call  it 
c/iprto/iw,  hence  the  translator  finding  i>.i|  to  be 
caprcohs  in  Latin,  which  also  S'gnifies  a  kirl,  took 
it  in  the  latter  sense:  but  heought  to  havi-  known, 
that  though  capreuliis  is  used  b(jlh  for  a  A«/ and  a 
Untliil,  yet  iAi|  signifies  only  the  latter.''  There 
is  a  translation  of  this  Idylllum  in  the  second  vo- 
I«me  of  VVhaley's  Poems,  which  retains  the  same 
absurdity, 

Around  its  lipj  the  circling  ivy  strays, 
And  a  young /c/rf  in  wanton  gambols  plays. 

59.  Orpheatjue  in  medio  posuit,  sylvasque  se- 
quentcs.  Ed.  3.  46. 

^0.   Pert  ingens  toto  connixus  corpore  saxum. 

^n.  10.  127. 

51.  Plenis  tumuerunt  guttura  venis — 

Ovid.  Met.  ."5.  73. 
53,  This  is    similar   to   an  image   in  lluratr's 
Iliad,  b.  18.  thHS  translated  by  Jlr.  Pope, 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines. 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvests  of  its  vines. 

56,  Foxes  are  observed  hy  many  authors  to  be 
fond  of  grapes,  and  to  make  great  havoc  in  vine- 
yanls;  Aristophanes  in  his  F.quites  cimparrs 
soldiers  to  foxts,  who  spoil  whole  eountrips.  as  the 
•thefdo  vineyardi:  Galen  in  hisbooktf  Aliments, 


This  plots  the  branches  of  ripe  grapes  to  strip 

But  that,  more  daring,  meditates  the  scrip  ■ 

Resolv'd  ere  long  to  seize  the  savouiy  prey 

And  seufl  the  youngster  dinnerless  away: '         60 

Meanwhile  on  rushes  all  his  arc  he  plies. 

In  framing  traps  for  grasshoppers  and  flies* 

And  earnest  only  on  his  own  designs. 

Forgets  his  satchel,  and  neglects  his  vines: 

All  round  the  soft  acanthus  spreads  its  train—  6S 

This  cup,  admir'd  by  each  j'Eolian  swain. 

From  far  a  Calydonian  sailor  brought. 

For  a  she-goat  and  new-made  cheese  I  boujht  • 

No  lip  has  toueh'd  it,  still  utnis'd  it  stood;" 

To  you  I  give  this  mastei-piece  o[  wood,  70 

If  you  those  Himeraean  strain-;  rehearse 

Of  Dai)liui5'  woes — 1  envy  not  your  verse 

Dread  fate,  al.is  !  may  soon  demantl  your  breatli 
.And  close  your  music  in  oblivious  death. 

THYHSIS. 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  that  sweetly  wont  to  play,     75 
Begin,  ye  Muses,  the  bucolic  lay. 


tells  us,  that  huntei-s  did  not  scruple  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  foxes  in  autum.i,  v,h.--n  they  were  growa 
fat  with  feeding  on  grapes.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon 
chap.  ii.  ver.  15,  we  read,  "  Take  us  the  foxes' 
the  little  foxes  tliat  spoil  the  vines,"  Ji:c.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  Nicandrr  in  Alexiph.  v.  IS.J. 
assures  us  that  foxes  wi:l  spoil  the  vims,  nuTio^i 

X.   T.  X.  * 

Cum  pingui  nocuit  vulpes  vcrsuta  race:no. 

62.  giacili  fiscellam  texit  hibisco. 

Vir.  eci.  10.  71. 

65. moUi  circuiii  est  ansas  amplexus  a.-an- 

*''"•  Kcl. ;).  45. 

67.  Though  Homer,  ni  his  cat.aloiuc  of  the 
ships,  reckons  Calydon  among  the  .Etolian  cities, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  formerly  it  not  only  beionirei 
to  the  yEolians,  but  was  likewise  called  jEolis: 
Thucydides  says  in  his  third  history  KVT^ii.;,T:<f 
t;  T>n  AioXiAt  T'lvywxf<X«/.t!-;n>Ka/i,Ju.».t. — Casaubou. 

oy.    Xecdum    illis   labra   aduion,    sed   coodua 
^'■^'°-  Eel.  3.  47. 

Homer  mentions  the  not  having  been  used  a»  a 
commeuUation  of  a  cup  in  the  16th  Iliad. 

From  thence  he  took  a  bowl  of  antique  fram", 

Whieii  never  man  had  stain'd  with  ruildy  wine- 
Pope. 

71.  — Those  Himera?an  strains]  The  Gresk  ii 
Tit  tfiixsoii  uij.-;ov,  and  is  generally  rendered  ama- 
biie  carmen:  thus  Horace,  F.pist.  3.  b.  1.  ver.  2*. 
.Scu  condis  amabile  carmen:  but  the  correction 
which  Heinsius  makes  is  undoubtedly  genuine- 
he  reads  to-/  if'  lij.!sa  ufj.-Ki,  the  Hymn  of  Hiinera', 
a  river  in  Sicily,  the  hanks  of  which  were  the 
scene  of  the  loves  of  Daphnis,  as  is  evident  from 
a  passage  in  the  7t'i  Idyllium  ver.  in  the  Griek 
7;i.  &,c.— Besides,  we  h.ave  the  irnlisputable  autho- 
rity of  .tlian,  who  speaking  ofD.iphnis  and  this 
hymn,  says  it  is  that  which  the  goatherd  calls, 
T3V  ij'  I'iijt  vft-joy,  and  that  Stesichorus  the  Hime- 
rajan  bard  ijist  suu!j  this  celebrated  hymn. 

7'2.  1  envy  not]  Non  equidem  invideo. 

Kcl.  1.  U. 

75.  Incipe  M«aalias  Mecam,  mea  tibia,  versus. 

Eel.  a.  yl. 
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FAVVKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Tliyrsis  my  tiamf ,  to  JEtna  1  belong, 
SiL-ilian  ;;uain,  and  tliis  is  Tliyi'sis'  song: 

Where  «eie  ye,  Nymphs,  in  what  seqmstci'd 
a;iove?  [with  love? 

Where  were  ye,  Xymplis,   when  Daphnis  pin'd 
Did  ye  on  P  iidiis'  steepy  top  ro.-ide  ?  81 

Or  where  through  Tenipe  Peneus  rolls  his  tide? 
For  where  the  waters  of  Anapiis  flow, 
FamM  streams!  yeplay'd  not,  noronjBtna's  brow; 
Nor  wliere  chaste  Aeis  laves  Sicilian  plains —    83 

Begin,  ye  Muses,  sweet  bucolic  strains. 
Him  savage  panthers  in  wild  woods  bemoan'd, 
For  him  tierce  wolves  in  hideous  bowlings  groan'd; 
His  fate  fell  lions  mourn'J  the  live-long  day — 

Be;ln,  ye  Nine,  the  sneet  bucolic  lay.  90 

Meek  heifers,  patient  cows,  and  gentle  steers, 
Moan'd  at  his  tVet,  and  melted  into  teai-s; 
Ev'n  bulls  loud    bellowing  wail'd   the  shepherd- 
swain — 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain. 
First'fromthe  mountain  winged  Hermes  came;  95 
"  Ab!  whence,"  he  cried,   "  proceeds   this  fatal 
flame  ? 


T7.  Tliyrsis.  &c.]  Syjfri;  oJ'  lu*  AiTva;,  xa> 
©i/o(7iJs;  aSta  la'vn,  Thyrsis  Aitnaeus  hie  est.  Si  haec 
est'  Thyrsidis  cantilena  ;  Heinsius  observes,  this 
is  the  title  or  prelude  to  the  hymn,  very  agreea- 
ble to  the  manner  of  the  ancients:  thus  Herodotus 
— Herodoti  Halicarnasseiisis  heecest  Historia;  he 
mentions  his  name,  his  country,  and  writings,  ex- 
aetlj"  in  the  same  manner  as  Thyrsis. 

79.  Virgil,  ililton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  lord  Lyttel- 
ton  have  imitated  this  passage — 

Quae  nemora,  autqui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puelte 
Naides,  indigno  cum  Gallus  amore  perirel? 
Nam   neque  Parnassi  vobis  juga,  nam  neque 

Pindi 
Uila  moram  fecere,  neque  Aouiaa  Aganippes. 

Eel.  10.9. 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 

deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  ofyoru-  lov'd  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Lycidas. 

Where  stray  ye.  Muses,  in  what  lawn  or  grove, 
While  your  Alexis  pines  in  hopeless  love? 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides. 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ? 

Pope. 

Where  were  ye,  Muses,  &c.  See  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  beautiful  Monody. 

The  10th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  indeed  only  a 
sort  of  parody  on  this  first  Idy  Ilium  of  Theocritus. 

87.    Daphni,   tuum  Pccnos   etiam   ingemuisse 

leones 
Interituni,   montesque  feri   sylvaeque   lo- 

quuntur.  Eel.  5.  27. 

91.    Slant  &  oves  circum.  Eel.  10.  Il3. 

95.  Pan,  deus  Arcadix  venit.  Eel.  10.  26- 

96.    dieat  Opuntiae 

Fratcr  Megillie,  quo  beatus 
Vulncre,  qua  percat  sagitta. 

Hor.  1.  1.  Od.  27. 


What   nymph,    O   Daphnis,   steals   thine    heart 

away  ?" 
Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.     [hail'd. 
Goatherds  and  hinds  approaeh'd;  the  youth  they 
And  shepherds  kindly  ask'd  him  whathe  ail'd.  100 
Priapus  came,  soil  pity  in  his  eye,  [why  ?" 

"  And  why  this    grief,"  he  said,  "  ah!  Daphnis, 
jMeauwhile  the  nymph  disconsolately  roves, 
\\'ith  nakcvl  feet  thro'  fountains, woods,  and  groves, 
And  thus  of  faithless  Daphnis  she  complains  ;  105 

(liCgin,  ye  Muses,  sweet  buculic  strains) 
**  Ah  youth!  defective  both  in  head  and  heart, 
A  i;owlierd  styl'd,  a  goatherd  sure  thou  art. 
Who  wiien  askance  with  leering  eye  he  notes 
The  amorous  gambols  of  his  frisking  goats,       110 
He  longs  to  emulate  their  wanton  play :" 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
"  So  when  you  see  the  virgin  train  advance 
With  nimble  feet, light-bounding  in  the  dance; 
Or  when  they  softly  speak,  or  sweetly  smile,     115 
You  pine  with  grief,  and  cnv*y  all  the  while." 
Unmov'd  he  sat,  and  no  reply  retnrn'd. 
But  still  with  unavailing  passion  bnrn'd; 
To  death  he  ncurish'd  love's  consuming  pain^ 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain.        129 
Venus  insulting  came,  the  youth  addrest, 
Forc'd  a  faint  smile,  wich  torture  at  her  breast  j 
"  Daphnis,  you  boasted  you  could  Love  subdue. 
But,  tell  me,  has  not  Love  defeated  you  ? 
Alas  !  you  sink  beneath  his  mighty  sway.''       125 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
'*  Ab,  cruel  Venus!''  Daphnis  thus  began, 
"  Abhorr'd  and  curs'd  by  all  the  race  of  man, 
My  day's  decline,  my  setting  sun  I  know, 
1  pass  a  victim  to  the  shades  below,  130 

99.  Venit  &  upilio ;  tardi  veaere  bubulci: 
Oranes,  unde  amor  iste,  roganttibi.— 

Eel.    10.   19. 
102.  Galle,  quid  insanis?  inquit;  tua  cnra,  Ly- 
coris,  [secuta  est. 

Perque  nives  alium,  perque  horrida  castra 
Eel.  10.  22. 
107.  Ah  youth !  fcc]  The  Greek  scholiast  sup- 
poses this  verse,  and  as  far  as  to  the  lIGtb  verse 
inclusive,  to  be  the  speech  of  Priapus  comforting 
Daphnis;  whereas  it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
nymph  Echenais,  the  mistress  of  Daphnis,  up- 
braiding him  for  his  incontinent  passion;  for  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  to  her,  and 
had  ofiended  her  by  following  other  women  ;  taken 
in  this  light,  thcwhole  passage  isl>eautiful,  simple, 
and  easy  ;  "  Daphnis,"  says  she,  "  you  was  used 
to  be  styled  a  cowherd,  a  man  of  continency;  but 
behold !  you  have  adopted  the  manners  of  a  goat- 
herd, who  when  he  observes  the  laseiviousness  of 
hisHiick.wishcs  himself  a  goat:"  Heinsius. — Virgil 
alludes  to  tliis  place,  Novimns  &,  qui  te  transversa 
tuentibus  bircis.  Eel.  3. 

Tf«!TOi  o^)fcX|ntu;  is  a  very  strong  expression, 
and  emphatically  <lcuotes  the  cH'ect  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  eyes  of  any  person  who  vehemently 
longs  after  an  object  which  he  can  never  attain; 
Horce  has  a  similar  expression, 
Cum  semel  fixae  clbo 
Intabuisscnt  popute.  Epode  5.  39. 

12'.'.  ■^—  piemit  altum  corde  dulorem. 

Vir.   ^n.  b.  4. 
129.  My  setting  sun  I  know]    That  is,  he  foie. 
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Where  riots  Love  with  insolent  disdain"— 
Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  buculic  strain. 
"  To  Ida,  Venus,  fly,  expose  your  charms, 
Rusli  to  Aiichises',  your  old  cowherd's  arms; 
There bouering  oaks  will  compass  you  around. 
Here  low  cyperus  scarcely  shades  the  ground,  136 
Here  bees  with  hollow  hums  distuib  the  day." 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
"  Adonis  feeds  his  flocks,  tho'  passing  fair, 
AVith  bis  keen  darts  he  wounds  the  flying  hare, 
And  bunts  tlie  beasts  of  prey  along  the  plain,''  141 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain. 
**  Say,  if  again  ann'd  DiAmed  you  see, 
1  conquer'd  Daphnis,  and  will  challenge  thee; 
Dar'st  thoLi,  bold  chief,  with  me  renew  the  fray?" 
Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  laj-.  146 

"  Farewel,  ye  wolves,  and  bears  and  lynxes  dire; 
My  steps  no  more  the  tedious  chase  shall  tire: 
Tlie  herdsman,  Daphnis,  now  no  longer  roves, 
Througii   flowery  shrubs,  thick  woods,  or  shady 
groves.  150 

Fair  Arethusa,  and  ye  streams  that  swell 
In  gentle  tides  near  Thynibrian  towers,  farewel. 
Your  cooling  waves  slow-winding  o'er  the  plains." 

Begin,  ye  Mnstrs,  sweet  bucolic  strains. 
*'  I  Daphnis  here  my  lowing  oxen  fed,  IjJ 

And  here  my  heifers  to  their  watering  led, 
With  bulls  and  steers  no  longer  now  1  stray." 

Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
*'  Pan,  whether  now  on  Msnalus  you  rove, 
Or  loiter  careless  in  Lycaius'  giove,  160 

saw  his  death ;  that  he  should  no  more  behold  the 
light  of  the  Sun:  an  expression  usual  to  the  an- 
cient poets ;  thus  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  b.  'JO.  when 
the  prophet  Theoclymenus  foresaw  the  death  of  the 
suitors,  he  says,  >iiXio;  is  Ot^cnva  s^am^w^s,  The  Sun 
has  perished  from  Heaven.     Mr.  Pope  renders  it. 

Nor  gives  the  Sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  universal  night  usnips  the  pole. 

135.  Hie  virides  tenera  pi-aetcxit  arundine  ripas 

Mineius,     eque    sacra    resonant    examina 

quercu.  Eel.  7.  12. 

137.  Here  bees,  &c.]  The  Greek  verse  is  very 

expressive  of  the  sense:  we  hear  the  humming  and 

buzzing  of  bees. 

139.  Et  formosus  oves  ad  fluminapavit  Adonis. 

Eel.  11).  IS. 
Adonis  was  the  son  of  Cynaras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
by  his  own  daughter  Myrrha — he  was  the  great 
favourite  of  Venus,  and  has  been  abundantly  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  poets.  Martyn. 

140.  Auritosque  sequi  lepores,tum  figeredamas. 

Geor.  1.308. 
143.  Say,  if  again  arm'd  Diomed]  See  Homer's 
Iliad,  b.  5. 

147.  V'arenell,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil  says,  Vivite 
sylviE,  i.  e.  valete.  Kcl.  8.  58. 

155.  Daphuis  ego  in  sylvis,  hinc  usque  ad  sidera 
notus, 
Forniosi  pecoris  custos.  Eel.  5.  43. 

Here  Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus,  who  only  men- 
tions the  rural  employments  of  Daphnis,  whereas 
Virgil  represents  his  Daphnis  as  a  person  whose 
fame  had  reached  up  to  Heaven.  Martyu. 

159.  Ipse  nemus  linqueus  patrium,  ialtusque 
Lyca;i, 


Leave  yon  aerial  promontoiy's  height. 

Of  Heliefe,  projecting  to  the  sight, 

Where  fam'd  Lycaon's  stately  tomb  is  rear'd. 

Lost  in  the  skies,  and  by  the  gods  rever'd; 

Haste,  and  revisit  fair  Sicilia's  plains."  165 

Cease,  Muses,  cease  the  sweet  bucolic  strains, 
"  Pan,  take  this  pipe,  tome  for  ever  mute, 
Sweet-ton'd,  and  bent  your  msy  lip  to  suit, 
Compacted  close  with  wax,  and  join'd  with  art, 
For  Love,  alas!  commands  me  to  depart;         170 
Dread    Love   and    Death     have    summou'd    me 
away." — 

Cease,  Muses,  cease  the  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
"  Let  violets  deck  the  bramble-bush  and  thorn. 
And  fair  Narcissus  junipers  adorn. 
Let  all  things  Nature's  contradiction  wear,       175 
And  lofty  pines  produce  the  luscious  pear; 
Since  Daphnis  dies,  let  all  things  change  around. 
Let  timorous  deer  pursue  the  flying  hound; 
Let  screech-owls  soft  as  nightingales  complain" — 

Cease,  cease,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain. 
He  di^d— and  Venus  strove  to  raise  his  head,    ISl 
But  Fate  had  cut  the  last  remaining  thread — 
The  lake  he  past,  the  whelming  wave  lie  prov'd, 
Friend  to  the  Muses,  by  the  Nymphs  bclov'd. 

Cease,  sacred  Nine,  that  sweetly  wont  to  play. 

Cease,  cease,  ye  Muses,  the  bucolic  lay.        ISS 
Now,  tVieml,  the  cup  and  goat  are  fairly  mine. 
Her  milk's  a  sweet  libation  to  the  Nine : 
Ye  Muses,  hail!  all  praise  to  you  belongs. 
And  future  days  shall  furnish  better  songs.         190 

GOATHERD. 

O,  be  thy  mouth  with  figs  ^gilean  fill'd, 
And  drops  of  honey  on  thy  lips  distill'd ! 
Thine  is  the  cup  (for  sweeter  far  thy  voice 
Than  when  in  spring  the  grasshoppers  rejoice) 

Pan  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Masnala  curae, 

Adsis,  O  Tegse  favens 

Geor.  1.  1.  v.  16. 

167.  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos  (en  aecipe)  Musa*, 
Ascra'o  quos  ante  scni.  Eel  6.  69 

1 69.  Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungere  plures 

Instituit Eel.  2.  32. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  was  composed  of  sevea 
reeds,  unequal  in  length,  and  of  dilferent  tones, 
joined  together  with  wax.  Indeed  in  the  8th  Idyl- 
lium  there  are  two  pipes  described,  composed  of 
nine  reeds  each,  but  seven  was  the  usual  number. 

171. • sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina— 

Hor.  1.  2.  sat.  5. 

172.  Desine,  MEnaliosjam  desine,  tibia,  versus. 

Virg.  Eel.  8.  61. 

173.  Virgil  and  Pope  have  imitated  this  passage: 

Nunc  &.  oves  ultro  fugiat  lupus;  aurea  <lurce 
Mala  ferant  quercus;  narcisso  floieat  ainus. 

Eel.  8.  52. 

Let  opening  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn. 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn. 

Pope.  Past.  3. 
17S.   Cum  canibus  timidi  venient   ad   pocula 

dams.  Eel.  8.  23. 

179.  Certent  Ji,  cj'cnis  ululx —  Eel.  8.  55. 

182.  — — Extremaque  Lanso 

Parcae  fila  legunt.  iEn.  1.  10.  8 1 4. 

190.  Cannina  tutu  uisljuSj   cum  venerit  ipse, 

canemut,  Eel,  9. 67. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Sweet  is  the  smell,  and  scented  as  the  bowers   195 
Wash'd  by  the  fountains  of  the  blissful  Hours 
Come,  Ciss!  let  Thyrsis  milk  thee — Kids,  for- 
bear 
Vour  gambols,  lo !  the  wanton  goat  is  near. 


IDYLLIUM  II. 
PHAHMACEUTRIA. 

ARGUMENT. 

Simaethea  is  here  introduced  oomplaininj;  of  Del- 
phis,  who  had  debauched  and  forsaken  her: 
she  makes  use  of  several  incantations  in  ordei 
to  regiin  his  affection;  ami  discovers  all  the 
variety  of  passions  that  are  incident  to  a  ne- 
glected lover. 


AViiERE  are  my  laurels  ?  and  my  philtres  where  ? 
Euick  brinir  them,  Thestylis — the  charm  prepare; 
This  purple  fillet  round  the  cauldron  strain, 
That  I  with  sjiells  may  prove  my  pcrjnr'd  swain  : 
For  since  he  rapt  my  door  tweh  e  days  are  fled,  5 
Nor  knows  he  whether  I'm  alive  or  dead : 
Perhaps  to  some  nev.-  face  his  heai't's  inclin'd, 
Vot  Love  has  wings,  and  he  a  changeful  mind. 
To  the  Palaistra  with  the  mom  I'll  go, 
And  see  and  ask  him,  why  lie  shuns  me  so?        I' 
Meanwhile  my  charms  shall  work:  O  queen  of 

night! 
Pale  Moon,  assist  me  with  refulgent  light; 

197.  Come,  Ciss!]  Kii7frKi?a,  the  name  of  the 
goat,  from  tuc-n;,  ivy,  and  oiSujv,  bright  or  shining. 

I.  This  whole  Idyllium,  as  Heinsius  observes, 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  with  great  gesti- 
culation, as  is  evident  from  the  exordium,  Yla  ijhu 
Tat  AnSvrei ;  Tx  it  Ta  ^ii>.T5« ;  which  is  a  direct  mii- 
tation  of  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  song,  thai 
tised  to  he  frequently  rehearsed  in  the  streets,  and 
was  called  a\Bifj.a.,  Tin  /laoi  la  ^oi« ;  T«  ftot  Ta  i« ; 
Where  are  my  roses  ?  where  aie  my  violets? 

S.  The  cauldron]  It  is  uncertain  what  sort  of 
vessel  the  KsX!/?ti  was ;  Nicander  uses  the  word  in 
his  Thcriacis,  and  there  it  signifies  a  mortar  ir; 
which  any  thing  is  pounded.  Casaubon  thinks  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  sen'e  here.  It  is  worth 
observation,  that  though  Virgil  has  studiously 
imitated  this  whole  Idyllium,  he  chose  not  te-niHp-  - 
tion  any  sort  of  vessel,  but  says,  moUi  cii:ga  hiec 
alteria  vitla.  Eel.  8.  64. 

4.  Coniui-Hs  ut  magieis  sanos  avertere  saciis 
Experiar  sensus Eel.  8.  66. 

9.  The  Palffistra]  The  place  for  wrestling,  and 
other  exercises, 

1 1.  O  queen  of  night!]  Sorcerers  addressed  their 
prayers  to  the  Moon  and  to  Night,  tlie  witnesses 
of  their  abominations.  Thus  Medeu  in  Ovid.  Met 
b.  vii. 

Nox,  ait,  arcanis  fidissima — ■ 
Tuque  triceps  Hecate  quae  cieptis  conscianostris 
Adjutrixque  venis, 
Canidia  addresses  the  same  powers— O  rebus  meis 
Nun  infidi-les  arbitral, 
Nux,  £c  Diana  qua;  sileutium  regis 

Arcana  cum  tiunt  tiacra; 
Nunc,  nunc  adestc.  Hor.  Epode  5.  49. 


My  imprecations  I  address  to  thee, 
treat  goddess,  and  infernal  flecate  [dread, 

tain'd  with  black  gore,  whom  ev'n  gaunt  mastitis 
Whene'er  she  haunts  the  mansions  of  the  dead;  IC 
Hail,  horrid  Hecntc,  and  aid  me  still 
'Vith  Circe's  power,  or  Perimeda's  skill, 
^r  mad  Medea's  art — Restore,  my  charms, 
My  lingering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.         20 

The  cake's  consum'd — burn,  Thestylis,  the  rest 
III  flames;  what  frenzy  has  your  mind  possest? 
Am  1  your  scorn,  that  thus  you  disobey, 
Gase  maid,  my  strict  commands  ?— Strew  salt,  and 
say,  [chaiins, 

'  Thus  Delphis'  bones  I  strew"— Restore,  my 
The  perjur'd  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.  26 

Delphis  inflames  my  bosom  with  desire; 
For  him  1  burn  this  laurel  in  the  fire  : 
ind  as  it  fumes  and  crackles  in  the  blaze. 
And  without  ashes  instantly  decays,  30 

.5o  may  the  flesh  of  De'phis  burn— My  charms, 
Restore  the  perjur'd  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

As  melts  this  waxen  form,  by  fire  defac'd. 
So  in  Love's  flamesmay  Myndian  Delphis  waste: 
And  as  this  brazen  wheel,  tho'  quick  roll'd  round, 
Returns,  and  in  its  orbit  still  is  found,  ^Q 

.So  may  his  love  return— Restore,  my  charms, 
t'tie  lingering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

I'll  strew  the  bran:  Diana's  power  can  bow 
R  ugh  Rhadamanth,  and  all  that's  stern  below.  40 


19.  My  charms,]  The  Greek  is  luyf,  a  bird 
wliieh  magicians  made  use  of  in  their  incantations, 
supposed  to  he  the  wryneck.  Virgil  has,  Diicito 
ab  urbe  domum,  mea  Carmina,  ducite  Daphni/n. 

Kcl.  8.  68. 
22.  What  frenzy]  Ah,  Corydon,  Corydon,  qua; 
te  dementia  ecpit?"  £cl.  2.  69. 

2g.   Fragiles  incende  bitnmine  lauros. 

Daphnis  me  malus  urit,  ego  banc  in  Daph- 
iiide  lauruni.  Eel.  8.  S'2. 

The  laurel  was  burnt  in  order  to  consume  the 
fl -sh  of  the  person,  on  whose  account  the  magical 
lites  were  performed  ;  it  was  thought,  according 
10  Pliny,  b;  16.  chap,  the  last,  by  its  crackling 
noise,  to  express  a  detestation  of  tire.  Mr.  Cay 
has  finely  imitated  this  passage  in  his  fourth  Pas- 
toral. 

Two  hazel-nuts  1  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  1  gave  a  sweetheart's  name: 
Tliis  with  the  loudest  bounce  nie  sore  amaz'd. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blaz'd  : 
As  blaz'd  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow, 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 
."53.  It  was  customarj-  to  melt  wax,  thereby  to 
mollify  the  heart  of  the  person  beloved;  the  sor- 
ceress in  Virgil,  Eel.  8.  makes  use  of  two  images, 
one  of  mud,  and  the  other  of  wax. 

Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  &.  haec  ut  ccra  liquescit 
Uno  codemquc  igni:  sic  noi^tro  Daphnis  amore. 
35.  It  was  also  usual  to  imitate  all  the  actioni 
they  wished  the  loved  person  to  perform ;  thus 
Siniaetha  rolls  a  brazen  wheel,  believing  that  the 
motion  of  this  magic  machine  had  the  virtue  to 
inspire  her  lover  with  those  passions  which  she 
wished.  Canidia  makes  use  of  this  wheel.  See 
Hor.  Epode  1 7.  G,  7. 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris, 
C'ltumque  retro  solve,  solve  tuibiacm^ 
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TTark  !  hark  !  the  village-dozs  !  the  goddess  soon 
Will  come— the  do^s  terrific  bay  the  Moon — 
Strike,  strike  the  sounding  brass — Restore,  my 

charms, 
Kestore  false  Delphis  to  my  lonjing  arms. 

Calm  is  the  ocean,  silent  is  the  wind, 
But  .srief's  black  tempest  rages  in  my  mind. 
1  burn  for  him  whose  perfidy  betray'd 
My  innocence;  and  me,  ah,  thoughtless  maid! 
Robb'd  of  my  richest  gem — Restore,  my  charms. 
False  Delphis  to  my  long-deluded  arms.  30 

I  pour  libations  thrice,  and  thrice  I  pray; 
O,  shine,  great  goddess,  with  auspicious  ray  ! 
Whoe'er  she  he,  blest  nymph  1  that  now  detains 
lly  fugitive  in  Love's  delightful  chains  j 
lie  she  for  ever  in  oblivion  lost, 
Like  Ariadne, 'lorn  on  Dia's  coast, 
Abandon'd  by  false  Theseus — O,  my  charms, 
Restore  the  lovely  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears, 
Hakes  the  colts  mad,  and  stimulates  the  mares,  60 
O'er    hills,   thro*   streams  they  rage:    O,   could 

I  see 
Young  Delphis  thus  nin  madding  after  me, 
And  quit  the  fam'd  Palaestra! — O,  my  charms. 
Restore  false  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

41. Hylax  in  limine  latrat— 

Virg.  Eel.  8.  107. 

• visreque  canes  ululare  per  nmbram, 

Adventante  Dea—  *      ^n.  6.  257. 

The  reason  why  Hecate  was  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic ways,  was  because  she  presided  over  piaeular 
pollutions:  every  new  moon  there  was  a  public 
supper  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  richer  *^ort  in 
a  place  where  three  ways  met,  hence  she  was  called 
Trivia,  which  was  no  sooner  brought,  hut  the  poor 
people  carried  it  all  off,  giving  out  that  the  Hecate 
had  devoured  it ;  these  suppers  were  expiatoi-y 
oftV-rings  ti  mov-  this  goddess  to  avert  any  evils, 
which  micht  impend  by  reason  of  piaeular  crimes 
committed  in  the  highways.  Potter's  Ant. 

43.  Tinnitusque  cie,  et  matris  quate  cymbala 
circum.  Virg.  Geor.  4.  64. 

45.  Lt  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  cequor,  et 
omncs 
(Aspice)  ventosi  cecideruntmurmurisaur.T. 
Eel.  9.  57. 
51.  The  number  three  was  held  sacred  by  the 
ancients,  being  thought  the  most  perfect  of  all 
numbers,  as  having  regard  to  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end.     We  shall  see   a  further  propriety 
in  it,  if  we  consider  that  Hecate,  who  presided  over 
magical  rites,  had  three  faces. 

Terna  tibi  h^ec  primnm  triplici  diversa  colore 
Lioia  circundo,  terque  haec  aitana  circum 
Effigicm  duco  :  numero  Deu$  impare  gavidet. 

Eel.'  8.  73. 

59.  Hippomanes  here  undoubtedly  signifies  a 
plant,  which  is  described  as  having  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  cucumb*  r,  and  the  leaves  of  the  prickly 
poppy;  perhaps  a  kind  of  mullein;  though  in 
Vii:gil,  Geor,  3.  260,  it  means  a  poison. 

See  Martyn, 

60.  Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido, 
Suae  soletmatres  furiare  equnrum,  &c. 

Hor.  b.  1.  od.  25. 
VOL.   II. 


This  garment's  fringe,  which  Delphis  wont  to 
wear, 
To  burn  in  flames  I  into  tatters  tear. 
Ah,  cruel  Love!  that  my  best  life-biood  drains 
From  my  pale  limbs,  and  empties  all  my  veins. 
As    leeches    suck    young    steeds — Restore,    my 

charms, 
My  lin:;ering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.         70 

A  lizard  bruis'd  shall  make  a  potent  bowl, 
And  charm,  to  morrow,  his  obdurate  soul; 
Meanwhile  this  potion  on  his  threshold  spill, 
Where,    though    despis'd,    my    soul     inhabits 

still; 
No  kindness  he  nor  pity  will  repayj 
Spit  on  the  threshold,  Thestylis,  and  say, 
*'  Thus    Delphis'    bones   1  strew*' — Restore,   my 

charms, 
The  dear,  deluding  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

She's  gone,  and  now,  alas!   I'm  left  alone! 
But  how  shall  I  my  sorrow's  cause  bemoan?       80 
My  ill-requited  passion,  how  bewail  ? 
And  where  begin  the  melancholy  tale? 

When  fair  Anaxa  at  Diana's  fane 
Her  ofiering  paid,  and  left  the  virgin  train. 
Me  warmly  she  requested,  breathing  love. 
At  Dian's  feast  to  meet  her  in  the  grove: 
Where  savage  beasts,  in  howling  deserts  bred, 
(And  with  them  a  gaunt  lioness)  were  led 
To  grace  the  solemn  honours  of  the  day— 

Whence    rose    my    passion,    sacred    Fhoebe, 
say —  90 

Theucarila's  kind  nurse,  who  lately  died, 
Begg'd  1  would  go,  and  she  would  be  my  guide  j 
Alas!  their  importunity  prevaii'd, 
And  my  kind  stars,  and  better  genius  fail'd ; 
I  wentadorn'd  in  Cleari^ta's  cloliies — 

Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arosfr— 
Soon  as  where  Lyco's  mansion  stand-^  I  came, 
Delphis  the  lovely  author  of  my  flame 

65.  Sims'tha  burns  the  border  of  Delphis's  gar- 
ment, that  the  owner  may  be  tortured  witli  the 
like  flame:  Virgil's  enchantress  deposites  her 
lover's  pledges  in  the  ground,  under  her  threshold, 
in  order  to  retain  his  love,  and  secure  his  aflfec- 
tions  from  wandering. 

Has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliquit 
Pignora    card    sui ;    quae    nunc    ego    limine 
in  ipso. 

Terra,  tibi  mando Eel.  8.  91. 

71.  Has  herbas,  atque  hsec  Ponto  mihi  lecta  ve- 
nena.  Eel.  8.  95. 

Hornce  has — 

Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi 
Fastidieiiti  poculum Epod.  5.  77, 

Mr.  Gay  had  this  passage  in  view. 

These  golden  lines  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall 
glow.  Past.  4. 

83.  The  Athenian  virdns  were  presented  to 
Diana  before  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  maiTy,  on 
which  occasion  they  offered  baskets  full  of  little 
curiosities  to  that  goddess,  to  gain  leave  to  depart 
out  of  her  train,  and  change  their  state  of  life. 

Potter. 

95.  This  is  a  stroke  on  the  pride  o'  those  wo- 
men who  trick  tbembelves  in  hired  clothes  ^  and 


m 


FAWKES'S  TftANSLATION 


I  saw  with  Eudam'ippu',  from  the  crowd 
Distinf!Uisl;'<l,  for  like  h'  lichrysiis  jvloivM  100 

The  gold  di'ttp  on  the. r  chins,  their  bosoms  far 
Outshone  the  Jloon,  and  every  splendid  star  ; 
For  lately  hod  they  left  the  field  of  fame — 

Say,  sacreci  Phcehe,  whence  arose  my  flame— 
O,  how  I  i;az'd  !   wlat  ecstasi<s  begun 
To  fire  my  soul  ?   1  sigh'd,  and  was  undone: 
The  pompoi:s  shew  no  longer  could  surprise, 
No  ijuL'er  beauty  sparkled  in  my  eyes: 
Heme  I  rcturn'd,  but  knew  not  how  I  came; 
My  head  disorder'd,  and  my  lieurt  on  flame:   110 
Ten  tedious  days  and  nights  sore  sick  I  lay — 

Whence  rose  my  passiofi,  sacred  P'noebe,  say — 
Soon  from  my  cheeks  the  crimson  colour  fled, 
And  my  fair  tresses  perish'd  on  my  head; 
Forlorn  1  liv'd,  of  body  quite  bereft, 
For  hones  and  skin  were  all  that  I  had  left: 
All  charms  I  tried,  to  each  enchantress  round 
I  sought ;  alas  !  no  remedy  I  found  : 
Time    wing'd    his   way,    but   not   to    sooth    my 
woes' — 

Say,sacredPhcebe,whence  my  flame  arose —  120 
Till  to  my  maid,  o)i|uest  with  fi  ar  and  shame, 
I  told  the  secret  of  my  growing  flame; 
"  Dear  Thesiylis,  thy  healing  aid  impart — 
The  love  of  Deljdiis  has  engross'd  my  heart. 
He  in  the  school  of  exercisf  delights. 
Athletic  labours,  and  heroic  fijrhts; 
And  oft  i.e  enters  on  the  lists  of  fame"— 

Say,  sacred  Pha-be,  whence  arose  my  flame— 
"  Haste  thither,  and  the  hint  in  i)rivate  give. 
Say  that  I  sent  you — 1>  11  him  where  1  live."      130 
She    heard,    she    flew,    she    found   the    youtli    1 

sou;^ht. 
And  all  in  secret  to  roy  arms  she  brought. 
Soon  at  to3'  gate  his  nimble  foot  I  heard, 
Soon  to  my  eyes  his  lovely  form  ajjpear'd; 
Ye  gods!  how  bh  st  my  Delphis  to  survey  ! 

"Whence  rose  my  passion,  sacred  Phtebe,  say — 


is  entirely  similar  to  a  passage  in  Juvenal,  Sat. 
6.351. 

Ut  spectet  ludos  oonducit  Ogulnia  vestem. 

Ogulnia  borrows  clothes  to  see  the  show. 

ICS.  The  Greek  is  Xw;  ifov,  w;  ii^a\m  x.  t.  >. 
There  is  a  similar  line  in  the  'M  Idyl.  ver.  42. 
Slf  (J(v,  w;  t^rtv»),  w;  n;  (iaSvy  ctKhsT*  c^wTn.  Virgil 
has— 

Ut  vidi,  ut  peril,  ut  me  oialus  abstulit  error. 

Ed.  8.  41. 
wliieh  is  confessedly  inferior  to  the  Greek. 

1!3.  The  literal  translation  of  this  passage  is, 
And  my  colour  was  like  thapsus: — e«i|.o;  is  a  Scy- 
thian wood  of  a  boxen  or  golden  coUmr;  some  take 
il  to  be  the  Indian  guaiacum.  The  women  that 
chose  to  look  pale  tinged  their  checks  with  it. 

Hcinsius's  Notes. 
116.  (tur  poet  uses  the  same  proverb,  Idyl.  4. 

Ter.  16,  and  Virgil  has vix  ossibus  ha-rent. 

Eel.  3.  102 

119.  Sed  fugit  intcrea,  fugit  irreparabile  teni)ius. 

Geor.  b.  3.  284. 

121.  Cum  sic  unanimem  alloquituriuale  Sana 

sororem.  -'En.  li.  4.  8. 

124.  Solus  hie  inflexit  sensus,  animuuique  te- 

banlem 

Impulit Ver.  22. 


Culd  as  the  snow  my  freezing  limbs  were  Chili'd, 
Like  southern  vapours  from  luy  brow  distiU'd 
The  dewy  damps;  faint  tremors  seiz'd  my  tongue, 
.\nd  on  my  lips  the  faultering  accents  hung;     140 
As  when  from  babes  imiierfect  accents  fall, 
When  murmuring  in  their  dreams  they  on  their 

mothers  call. 
Senseless  1  stood,  nor  could  my  mind  disclose — 
Say,  sacred  Phcebe,  whence  my  flame  arose — ' 
My    strange    surprise    he   saw,    then    prcst    the 

bed", 
Fix'd  on  the  ground  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  saidj 
"  Me,  de.ar  SimEetha,  you  h.ave  much  surpast. 
As  when  I  ran  with  young  Philinus  last 
1  farout-stript  him,  though  he  bravely  strove; 
But  you  have  all  prevented  me  with  love;  150 

Welcome  as  day  your  kind  ai)pointment  came'' — ■ 

Say,  sacred  Phujbe,  whence  arose  my  flame — 
"  Yes,  1  had  come,  by  all  tlie  powers  above, 
Or,  rather  let  me  swear  by  mighty  love, 
Lnsent  for  I  had  come,  to  Venus  true. 
This  night  attended  by  a  chosen  few. 
With  apples  to  present  you,  and  my  brows 
Adoni'd  like  Hercules,  with  poplar  bou-hs. 
Wove  in  a  wreathe  with  purple  ribands  gay''^ 
Whence     rose     my    passion,     sacred    Phoebe, 

say—  IbO 

"  Had  you  receiv'd  me,  all  had  then  been  well. 
For  1  in  swiftness  and  in  form  excel; 
And  sh.iuld  have  deem'd  it  no  ignoble  bliss 
The  roses  of  your  balmy  lips  to  kiss: 
Had  you  refus'd  me,  and  your  doors  been  barr'd. 
With    axe    and  toreh  I  should  have  come   prc- 

par'd,  t 

Resoh  'd  with  force  resistance  to  oppose"— 

Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arose — 
"  And  flrst  to  beauty's  queen  my  thanks  are  due. 
Next,  dear  Simstha,  I'm  in  debt  to  you,  170 

Who  by  your  maid,  love's  gentle  herald,  prove 
Jly  fair  deliverer  from  the  fires  of  love: 

137.  Diriguitvisu  in  medio:  calor  ossa  reliquit. 
JEi\.  b.  3.  308.  If  the  learned  reader  will  com- 
pare this  passage  with  Sappho's  celebrated  ode 
Eij  T'lv  (jiufxtmv,  he  will  find  great  similarity  both 
in  the  thouLhts  and  expressions. 

153.  Heinsius  observes  there  was  a  custom  at 
Athens,  that  whenever  a  young  man  was  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  any  lady,  especially  that  of  a 
courtezan,  he  wrote  her  name  in  a  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  with  some  encomium 
upon  her,  and  having  acknowledged  his  passion, 
the  day  following  he  appointed  for  a  festival,  njoc 
T1V  revaJiio-iv,  that  is,  to  crown  her  head  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers  and  ribbands.  Thus  in  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  at  a  festival,  resorts  to  Agatho,  with  » 
crown  anil  ribands  to  adorn  his  head. 

138.  With  poplar]    The  pojilar  was  sacred  to 

Hercules.     Virgil  has, 

Populeis  adsunt  evincti  tempora  ramis. 

.«:n.  8.  286. 

166.  With  axe  and  torch,  &c.]  If  after  rapping 
at   the  door,  the  lover  was   refused  admittance, 
Tipo;  Ti)v  amitia-iv,  to  place  the  flowery  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  mistress,  he  then  threatened  axes  and 
torches,  to  break  or  burn  the  door — Thus  Horace 
Hie  hie  ponite  lueida 
Funalia,  tt  \ectes,  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces—      B.  3.  od.  26. 
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More  racing  fires  than  j^Etna's  waste  ray  frame"— 

Say,  sarred  Phoebe,  whence  arose  my  flame— 
"  Love     from    their    beds    enraptur'd    virgins 

channs. 
And   wives    new-marriod    from    their    husbands' 

arnjs.** 
He  said,  (alas,  what  frenzy  seiz'd  my  mind') 
Soft  ])rcss'd  my  hand,  and  on  the  conch  reclin'd; 
Love  kindled  warmtii  as  (lose  embracM  we  lay, 
And  sweetly  whisper'd  precious  hours  away.     180 
At  length,  O  Moon,   with  mutual  raptuies  fir'd. 
We  both  accomplish'd — what  we  both  desir'd. 
E'er  since  no  pause  of  love  or  bliss  we  knew, 
But  wing'd  with  joy  the  feuther'd  minutes  flew; 
Till  yester  morning,  as  the  radiant  Sun 
His  steeds  had  hamessM,  and  his  course  begun, 
Restoring  fair  Aurora  from  the  main, 
I  heard,  alas!  the  cause  of  all  my  pain  ; 
Piiilista's  mother  told  me,  *'  she  knew  well 
ThatDelphislov'd.butwhom  shccouldnot  tell:  190 
The  marks  are  plain,  he  drinks  his  favourite  toast. 
Then  hies  him  to  the  maid  he  values  most: 
Besides  with  ^^arlands  L'ay  his  house  is  crowri'd:'* 
All  this  she  told  me,  which  too  true  I  fonnd. 
He  oft  would  see  me  twice  or  thrice  a  d:ty. 
Then  left  some  token  that  he  would  not  stay 
Long  from  my  arms;  and  now  twelve  days  are  past 
Since  my  fond  eves  beheld  the  wanderer  last — 
It  must  be  so— *tis  my  unhappy  lot 
Thus  to  he  scorn'd,  neglected,  and  forgot.         200 
He  wooes,    no  doubt,   he    wooes    some    happier 

maid — 
Meanwhile  I'll  call  enchantment  to  my  aid: 
And  should  he  scom  me  still,  a  charm  I  know 
Shall  soon  dispatch  him  to  the  shades'ijt^ow; 
So  strong  the  bowl,  so  deadly  is  the  draught; 
To  me  the  secret  an  AB>yrian  taught, 

175.  Love  from  their  bowers]  The  Greek  is 
mn^nn  i%  fi«x«|Ltoi«,  the  thalami  signified  the  inner 
chambers  wher^  the  virgins  were  kept  closely  con- 
iined,  and  not  permitted  to  converse  with  men. 
In  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  6.  the  rooms  where  Priam's 
daughters  lived  are  called  rsyioi  SaXafioi,  as  being 
jdaced  at  the  top  cjf  the  hou^e ;  for  the  women's 
lodgings  were  usually  in  the  uppermost  rooms,  as 
Eustathius  remarks  upon  the  passage;  which  was 
another  means  to  keep  them  from  company. 

18(1.  And  sweetly  whisper'd]  f.\iiv^iititf^!;  uiv. 
See  Idyl.  1.  ver.  1. 

193.  That  it  was  usual  for  lovers  to  adrjrn  their 
hou-es  with  (lowers  and  garlands  in  honour  of  their 
mistresses,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Catullus, 
de  Aty,  ver.  66. 

Rlihi  floridis  corollis  redimita  domus  erat, 
Linquendum  ubi  esset  orto  mihi  sole  cubi- 
culum. 

Fair  flowery  wreaths  aroimd  my  house  are 

spread. 
When  with  the  rising  Sun  I  leave  my  bed. 

202.  His  ego  Daphnim  aggrediar. 

Eel.  8.  102. 

203.  A  charm  I  know]    Majus  parabo,   majus 

infundam  tibi 
Fastidienti  poculum.         Hor.  Epod.  5.  77. 
206.   H.as  herbas,  atijue  hffic  Ponto  mihi  lecta 
venena 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris.  Eel.  8.  95. 

The  AssyriaDS  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic. 


Now,  Cvnthia,  drive  your  coursers  to  the  main; 
Those  ills  I  can't  redress  I  must  sustain. 
Furewell,  dread  Moon,  for  I  have  ceas'd  my  spell, 
And  all  ye  stars,  that  rule  by  night,  farewdl.   210 


IDYLLIUM   III*. 


AMARYLLIS. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  goatherd  declares  his  passion  for  his  mistress 
Amaryllis,  laments  her  cruelty,  cfimme.uls  her 
charms,  solicits  her  favours,  and  distracted  at 
the  thoughts  of  not  obtaining  them,  threatens 
to  drown  himself,  tries  experiments  to  know  if 
she  loves  him,  sings  love-songs,  and  seems  re- 
solved to  die,  and  be  devoured  by  wolves. 


To  Amaiyllis,  lovely  nymph,  I  speed. 
Meanwhile  my  goats  along  t'le  mountain  feed: 
O  Tityrus,  tend  them  with  as>iduons  care, 
In  fresliest  pasture,  and  in  pilrest  air; 
At  evening  see  them  to  the  wat- .  ing  led, 
kni  ware  the  Libyan  ram  wiih  butiiii.;  head. 

Sweet  .■Vmaryllis!  once  how  biest  my  lot 
When  here  you  net  me  in  the  conscious  grot? 
I,  whom  you  call'd  your  dear,  your  love,  so  late, 
Say,  am  I  now  the  object  of  your  hate  :  10 

*  This  Idyllium  affords  us  a  specimen  of  ancient 
gallantry,  namely,  of  the  •K(ira>iX'fj!Ji5'j,-o»,  or  mourn- 
ful song,  wiiich  excluded  lovers  use'l  to  sing  at  the 
doors  of  their  mistresses:  they  bad  two  methods 
of  performing  this,  one  was  to  sing  it  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground,  thus  Horace,  ode  10.  b.  3,  was 
sung  while  the  lover  was  porrectus  ante  fores;  but 
this  Was  performed  standing,  and  with  great  ges- 
ticulation of  body,  and  motion  of  the  feet:  it  is 
called  Comastes,"  which  signiljes,  according  to 
Hesychius,  a  shepherd  that  dances  and  sings  at  the 
same  time.  The  turns  in  this  song  are  very  abrupt, 
suilden,  and  striking,  and  give  us  a  lively  pic.ure 
of  a  distracted  lover, 

2.  Pascuntur  vero  sylvas  et  summa  Lycaei, 

Geor,3,  314, 

3.  O  Tityi-us,  &c,]  Virgil  has  translated  these 
three  lines; 

Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via,  pascc  ea- 

pelbs: 
Et  potum  pastas  age,  Tityre:  et  inter  agendum 
Occursare  capro,  corim  ferit  iUe,  caveto. 

Ed.  9.  23. 

This  passage  ofVirgll, Dr.  Martyn  thinks,  seems 
to  intimate,  that  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Idylliums  of  our  poet. 

6.  The  ram]  The  Greek  is  myytm,  which  in 
this  place  undoubtedly  signifies  a  ram.  Thus  Ho- 
mer has  n.'yT'MvTfi  i'  nsfX*  "•  '^-  ^'  ''""  ^^ 
rams  to  bleed  in  sacrilice. 

Pope's  Iliad,  b.  23 

Creech  and  Dryden  have  rendered  it  rid-il : 
Dryden  and  Warton  als  have  rendered  the  word 
capro  in  Virgil  by  the  same  term. 

10.  Dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque 
capeilas, 
Hirsutuiuquesuperciliura,proUxaquebarba. 
EcL  8.  33. 


IS» 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Does  my  flat  no3«  or  beard  your  eyes  ofit-nd? — 
TMs  !o\e  will  surely  hriiis:  me  to  my  end — 
Lo!  leii  fail  appl  s,  teiupting  to  tlie  view, 
Pluck'd  from  your  favourite  tree,  where  late  they 

grew ; 
Accept  this  boon,  'tis  all  my  present  store — 
To  moriow  shall  produce  as  many  more; 
Meanwhile  these  heart-consumins  pains  remove, 
And  give  me  gentk  pity  fir  my  ln\e— 
Oh  !  Veie  1  m;ide,  by  some  hanbfonning  power. 
A  bee  to  buzz  in  your  sequester'd  bow  er  !  20 

To  pierce  your  ivy  shade  with  murmnrinfr  sound, 
Aud  the  fern  leavi's  which  cumiJass  yon  around— 
1  know  thee,  Love,  and  to  my  sorrow  find 
A  god  thou  art,  but  of  the  savacre  kind; 
A  Honess  sure  suckled  the  fell  child. 
Fed   with   her  whelps,   and   nurs'd  him  in   the 

wild: 
On  me  his  scorching  flames  incessant  prey. 
Glow  in  my  veins,  and  melt  my  soul  away- 
Sweet,  black-ey'd  maid!  what  charms  those  eyes 

impart ! 
Soft  are  your  looks,  but  flinty  is  your  heart;      30 
With  kisses  kind  this  rage  of  love  appease. 
For  me  the  joys  of  empty  kisses  please. 
Your  scorn  distracts  ine,  and  will  make  me  tear 
The  flowery  crown  I  wove  for  you  to  v,ear, 

12  This  love,  &C.1  Mori  me  denique  coires. 

Kcl.  2.7. 

13.  Quod  potui,  puero  sylvestri  ex  arliorelecta 

Aurea  maladecem  misi :  eras  altera  mittam. 

Eel.  3.  70. 

20.  A  bee  to  buzz]  The  Greek  is,  A  ^'^/.f^vjoct, 
fj.{K>ac!i,  and  is  very  expressive  of  the  sense.  See 
Idyl.  1.  137. 

22.  And  the  fern  leaves,  &c.]  The  ancient 
shepherds  often  made  themselves  beds  of  fern,  br- 
rause  they  imagined  that  the  smell  of  it  would 
drive  awaj'  serpents. 

23.  I  know  thee.  Love,  &.C.]  Virgil  has, 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  Amor :  duris  in  cotibus 

ilium 
Ismarus,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Gara- 

mantcs, 
Nee  nostri  generis  puerum  nee  sanguinis 

edunt. 

Eel.  8.  43. 

These  ideas,  not  owing  their  original  to  rural 
objects,  are  not  pastoral,  and  therefore  improper : 
sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground  in 
nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem,  but 
in  pastoral  they  are  poiticulnrly  liable  to  censure, 
because  they  are  more  proper  for  tragic  or  heroic 
■writings. 

Rambler,  No.  37. 

Pope,  endeavouring  to  copy  Virgil,  was  carried 
■to  still  greater  impropriety; 

I  know  thee  Love !  on  foreign  mountains  bred. 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed. 
Thou  wert  from  iElna's  burning  entrails  torn. 
Gut  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  aud  in  thunder  born. 

82.  For  me,  &c.]    Effc*  jc«:  sv  xi'/roiCJ  ^(Xw^reffiv 

Exactly  the  same  verse  occurs,  Idyl.  27. 1.  4. 
Mqschus  calls  it,  yjjjna-i  tt  f  lAKf/.a,  a  nalted  k,iss. 


Where  rose-buds  mingled  with  the  ivy-wreath, 
And  fragrant  parsley  sweetf  st  udoius  briathe— * 
All  me!   what  pangs  1  feel.'  and  yet  the  fa'r 
Nor  sees  my  sorrows,  nor  w  ill  hear  my  prayer — ' 
V\\  doflP  my  goat-skin,  since  1  needs  must  die, 
And  thence,  where  Olpis  views  the  scaly  fry      40 
Liquisitive,  a  dire  impending  sU-ep, 
Headlong  I'll  jdunge  into  the  foamy  deep  ; 
And  though  perchance  I  buoyant  rise  agiin, 
You'll  laugh  to  see  me  flouncing  in  the  main — > 
By  one  jirophetic  orpine-leaf  I  found 
Your  chang'd  affection,  for  it  gave  no  sound, 
Timugh  on  my  hand  struck  liullow  as  it  lay. 
But  quickly  withered,  like  your  love,  away— 
An  old  witch  brought  sad  tidings  to  my  ears. 
She    who    tells    fortunes    with    the    sieve   anil 

sheers;  50 

For,  leasing  barley  in  my  fields  of  late. 
She  told   me,    "  I   should   love,   and  you    sboukt 

hate''-— 
For  you  my  care  a  milk-white  goat  supplied. 
Two  wanton  kids  skip  gamesome  at  her  side. 
Which  Mcrmiion'sgirl,  Erithacis  the  brown. 
Has  oft  petitioned  me  to  call  her  own; 
And  since  yuu  thus  my  ardent  passion  slight. 
Hi  rs  they  shall  be  before  to  morrow  night — 
My  right  eye  itches;  may  it  lucky  prove! 
Perchance  I  soon  shiill  see  the  nymph  I  love;     60 
Beneath  yon  pine  I'll  sing  distinct  and  clear — 
Perchance  the  fair  my  tender  notes  may  hear; 

35.  Floribus,  atque  apio  crines  ornatns  ainaro. 

Eel.  6.  68. 
The  ancients  thought  that  ivy  and  parsley  had 
the  \  irtue  of  dissipating  the  vapours  of  wine. 
42.   Headlong  I'll  plunge,  &.C.]  Viigil  has, 

Pra?ceps  aerii  specula  de  mentis  in  undas 
Deferar.  Eel.  8.  59, 

45.  Orpine]  TitXtfiJ.iv  is  probably  orpine,  a  low 
plant  whose  branches  trail   on   the  ground  ;  the 
leaves  are  small,  roundish,  and  of  a  glaucous  co* 
lour,  the  flowers  small  and  of  a  whitish  green. 
Cool  violets,  and  oipine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  galingale. 

Spenser. 

49.  An  old  witch.]  The  Greek  is  Ayjoiw,  an* 
generally  taken  for  a  proper  name  ;  but  Heinsius, 
with  good  reason,  thinks  it  should  be  wrate  a  y^tua,' 
an  old  woman.  We  have  a  similar  passage  in  the 
6th  Idyl.  ver.  40.      TaUTa  yag  a  ygaia  jue  K9TKT7agij 

For  this  the  old  woman  Cottytaris  taught  me. 

50.  Sieve  and  sheers]  This  was  another  sort  of 
divination. 

53.  For  you  my  care,  &c.]  Virgil  has  entirely 
coj.ied  this; 

Prieterea  duo  nee  tuta  mihi  valle  reperti 
Capreoli  sparsis  ctiam  nunc  pellibus  albo, 
Eiiia  die  siccant  ovis  uhera;  cpios  tibi  servo. 
Jampridem    a  me    illos   abducere  Thestyli^ 

01  at; 
Etfaciet;quORiamsordenttibimunera  nostra. 

Eel.  2.  40. 

59.  My  right  eye  itches]  The  palpitation  of  the 
right  eve  wa<  reckoned  a  lucky  Queu. 

Potter 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  TIIEOGRITUS. 


?er«hance  m.iy  pity  my  meiodiojs  moan- 
She  is  ii'.t  inetamurphos'd  into  stone — 
Hippomancs,  piovok'J  by  noble  strife. 
To  uin  a  mislress,  or  to  lose  Ins  l.fe, 
Threw  golden  fruit  in  Atalanta's  way. 
The  bright  tcmptalion  caus'd  the  maid  to  stav; 
She  look'd,  she  languish'd,  all  her  soul  took  tire, 
She  pliing'd  mto  the  julph  of  deep  desire.  70 

From  Othrys'  top  the  bard  Melampus  came, 
Me  drove  the  herd  to  Pyle,  and  won  the  dame: 
Alpiiesiboea's  mother,  fam'd  for  chaims 
Of  beauty,  blest  heroic  Uias'  arms. 
Adonis  fed  his  flocks  npoji  the  plain. 
Yet  heavinly  Vemis  lov'd  the  shepherd-swain; 
She  mourn'd  him  wounded  in  the  fatal  chase, 
Nor  dead  disiniss'd  him  from  her  warm  embrace. 
Though  yonng  Endymion  was  by  Cy<ithia  blest, 
I  envy  nothing  but  I'lis  lasting  rest.  80 

lasjon  too  was  happy  to  obtain 
The  pleasures  too  divirje  for  ears  profane. 

My  head  grows  giddy — love  affects  me  sorej 
Yet  you  regard  not,  so  I'll  sing  no  more — 

65.  Hippomanes,  &c.]  See  the  story  in  Ovid's 
Met.  b.  10.  V.  661. 

69.  She  look'd,  she  languish'd,  &c.]  The 
Creek  is, 

Q,;  tStv,  wy  £/.caV'j,  w;  ii;  ^aO-jv  aXX!T*  trw-rct! 
There  is  a  similar  ver.  Idyl.  2.  82. 

Xuff  tJov,  ty;  i/xfiv»jv,  w;  jxiv  'ntfi  9v^0i  tft-^Oy,-^ 
Virgil  has,  Ut  vidi,  nt  peril,  ut  me  mains  abstulit 
ffrror!    Eel.  8.  41.     Which  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Greek ;  abstuiit  error  is  much  more  languid. 

71.  Othrys']  This  was  a  mountain  in  Thesfalv; 
which  counti-y  was  famous  for  such  an  extraordi- 
nary bived  of  oxen,  that  Neleus  king  of  Pylus  re- 
fused to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Mi  lam- 
pus  kingofTyrius, except  he  procured  him  soui"  of 
them,  which  he  soon  after  accomplished  by  the 
belp  of  his  brother  Bias. 

Univer.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  2!5.  Svo, 
Turpia  perpessus  vates  est  vincia  Melampus. 
Prop.  b.  2.  eel.  3. 
IS.  Nor  dead  dismiss'd  him,  S:c.]  Bion,  in  bis 
«pitaph  on  Adonis,  has  a  beautiful  thought  in  al- 
lusion to  this,  ver.  45. 

EygiQ  7UT03V  A^tuvi,  TO  S'  ay  Tri/^xaT^y  /xe  <pj?\«c-ov. 

X.    T.  X. 

Raise,  lov'd  Adonis,  raise  thy  <lronping  head. 
And  kiss  me  ere  thy  parting  breath  be  fled; 
The  last  fond  token  of  afitction  give, 
O  kiss  thy  Venus,  while  the  kisses  live; 
Till  in  my  breast  I  draw  thy  fingering  breath. 
And  with  my  lips  imbibe  thy  love  in  death. 

F.  F. 

81.  liision]  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra  ;  he 
lay  with  Ceres,  and  was  by  Jupiter  struck  with 
thunder; 

.Scarce  could  Tasion  taste  her  heavenly  charms. 
15nt  Jove's  swift  lightning  scorch'd  him  in  her 
arms. 

Pope's  Od.  h.  5. 

82.  Ears  profane]  Procul.o,  procul  este  prolani. 

JEn.  b.  G.  2,i8. 
84.  You  regard  not]  Atnor  non  talia  curat. 

Ed.  10.  28. 


Stretch'd  near  your  grotto,  when  I've  breatii'd  lur 

last, 
My  fif  sh  will  give  the  wolves  a  rich  repast. 
This  wid  be  sweet  as  honev  to  vour  tasttt. 


IDYLUUM  IV. 
THE  SHEPHERDS. 

ARfiUME.NT. 

We  have  here  a  dialogue  between  Battus  a  shep- 
herd, and  Corydun  a  neatheid.  The  bcanly  of 
this  Idyliium  consists  iu  that  natural  represents 
afion  of  sorrow  which  the  puet  makes  the  herdi 
afl'ccted  with  in  the  absence  of  their  master: 
Battus  laments  the  death  of  Amaryllis.  The 
latter  parr  of  this  piece  is  very  natural,  but  too 
much  inclining  to  ru.sticity. 


BATTUB. 
Are  these  Philonda's  cows  tliat  graze  the  mead? 

CORYDON. 

No;  .ajgon's — jSgon  gave  them  me  to  feed. 

BATTLS. 
Don't  you  play  false,  and  niiik  them  by  the  by? 

CORYDON. 
My  shrewd  old  master  keeps  too  strict  an  eye; 
The  calves  he  suckles,  and  prevents  the  fraud. 

BATTUS. 

Ent  wlicre  is  .5:gon?  is  he  gone  abroad  ? 

CORYDON. 

What,  han't  vou  heard  it  from  the  month  of  Fame  ? 
Milo  entic'd  him  to  th'  Olympic  game. 

BATTUS. 

Will  he  engage  in  that  athletic  toil. 

Who  never  yet  belield  Olympic  oil?  10 

CORYDON. 
Fame  says,  his  strength  with  Hercules  may  vie; 

87.  Hoc  juvat,  et  mclli  est. 

Hir.  b.  2.  sat.  6.  ver.  32. 
Virgil  begins  his  third  Eclogue  with  almost  the 
same  words. 

1.  Die  mihi,  Damceta,   cuium  pecus?  an  Me- 
libn^i? 
D.  Non,  verum  .ffigoiiis:    nuper  mihi  tia- 
didit  ."Egon. 
3.  Hie  alienus  oves  custos  bis  mulget  in  bora. 

Eel.  3.  5. 
There  was  a  p-eullar  kind  of  theft  which  tlie 
mercenary  herdsnien  among  the  ancients  were 
guilty  of,  which  was  to  milk  the  catt'e  they  tended 
clandestinely  in  the  ab.sence  of  their  m,asters : 
these  delinquents  »  ere  called  ajucXytt. 

10.  Olyn'pic  oil? J  It  was  eust  unary  for  the 
wrestlers,  and  other  combatants  at  the  Olympic 
games,  to  aniiint  themselves  with  oil,  not  only  to 
reniler  til' ir  limbs  more  sup; ile,  hut  likewise  that 
their  antagonists  might  have  no  advantage  ovei' 
them. 


ibe 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


BATTUS. 
And  that  stout  Pollux  is  wurse  man  thau  1. 

COKV  UON. 

He  with  his  spade  is  gone,  at  honour's  call, 
Andtiveuty  sheep  to  keep  hiuisell  withal. 

BATTUS. 

To  Milo  surely  high  resard  is  had  ; 
Thewolvesat  his  persuasion  will  run  mad. 

COHVDON. 

These  heifers  want  him,  moaning  o'er  the  mead. 

BATTUS. 

Alas!  they've  got  a  wretciied  groom  indeed. 

CORVUON. 

Poor  beasts,  I  pity  them !  they  ev'n  refrain 

To  pick  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  plain.  20 

BATTUS. 
Yon  heifer's  bones  are  all  that  strike  the  view: 
Say,  does  she  live,  like  grasshoppers,  on  dew  ? 

COBVBON. 
No, troth!  by  tsar's  banks  she  loves  to  stray, 
And  there  I  bring  her  many  a  lock  of  hay; 
And  oft  she  wantons  in  t.atymnus'  shades. 
And  crops  fresh  pasture  in  the  opening  glades. 

IS.  His  spade  and  sheep]  Casauhon  observes, 
that  those  wlio  intended  to  be  compiftitois  at  the 
Olympic  games,  came  tliirty  days  it  least  before 
they  began,  to  bctrained  up  and  exercised  by  tliose 
who  prtsiiled  over  the  eames,  which  lasted  five 
days;  so  that  th.e  combatants  reinained  at  Elis 
m-av  forty,  at  least  fivj;  and  thirty  days  :  the  twen- 
ty sheep  therefore  which  /Egon  carried  with  him 
were  tor  his  pn-visioii  during  his  stay  at  Klis,  and 
perhaps  for  sacrifice,  and  to  entertain  his  friends. 
A  spade,  pumavo,  was  the  emblem  or  badac  of  a 
wivs'ler,  and  tlierefore  painters  and  scul.itors,  as 
Festus  Pompeins  observes,  represented  wrestlers 
with  this  instrument  in  their  hands;  his  words  arc, 
Kulrum  tenenfls  juvenis  est  effigies  in  capitolio, 
ephebi,  moie  Gia^corum,  arenam  rucntis  exerci- 
tationis  gratia;  in  the  ea|>itol  there  is  the  effigy 
of  a  youth  holdin.'  a  spade,  and,  after  the  Grecian 
manner,  turning  the  sand  for  the  sake  of  exeiyise. 

16.  The  wolves]  The  Greek  scholiast  ohservi  s, 
that  madness  is  a  distemper  to  which  dogs  of  ali 
animals  are  most  liaWe:  thus  Virgd,  Geor.  3.  49'). 
Hnic  canibus  bjandis  rabies.  Hence  gentle  dogs 
run  mad;  at  least  much  more  so  than  wolves; 
therefore,  says  Battus,  if  Milo  can  prevail  on  the 
rustic  JEgion  to  go  to  the  Olympic  games,  he 
might  persuade  even  wohes  t.i  run  mad. 

17.  These  heifeis,  &c.]  Moschus,  idyl.  S.  vcr. 
23.  has  a  passage  exfiemely  similar  to  this, 

itotn  S*i5-tv  ftiptwvw,  xai  at  /Soff  ai  ttoti  Tftu^oiff, 

And  now  each  straggling  heifer  strays  alone, 
And  to  the  silent  mountains  makes  hei  moan; 
The  bulls  loud-bplloivinc;  o'er  the  forests  rove, 
Forsake  their  pasture,  and  forget  their  love. 

F.  F. 

el.  vix  ossibus  hsprent.  Eel.  3.  102. 

22.  Dunupie  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  ri>ie 
cicada;.  Ec!.  5.  77. 


Tliat  red  bull 's  quite  reduc'd  to  skin  and  boge. 

May  the  Lampriada;,  when  they  alone 

Tile  wrath  of  Juno,  sacrifice  his  mate! 

A  wretched  offering  suits  a-  wretched  state.  SO 


And  yet  on  Physeus,  or  the  marsh  he  feeds, 
<'>r  wliere  Nea^thus  laves  the  verdant  meads; 
Where   biight-ey'd  flowers  diffuse   their    odours 

round. 
Buckwheat  and  fleabane  bloom,  and  honey-hells 

abound. 


Alas  !   these  herds  will  perish  on  the  plain, 
While  *'Egun  courts  fair  Victory  in  vain  ; 
His  pipe,  w  bich  sweetest  music  could  produce, 
His  pipe  too  will  be  spoil'd  for  want  of  use. 

CORYDON. 

No  fear  of  that,  for  when  he  went  away, 
He  left  it  me,  and  I  can  sing  and  jday  :  40 

1  warble  Pyrrhus'  songs,  and  (ilauca's  lays, 
Zacyntluis  fair,  and  healthful  Croton  praise; 
.Andpioud  Laciiiiuni,  rising  to  the  east. 
Where  ^gou  s«aliow'd  rourscore  cakes  at  least; 
There  too  a  bull  he  boldly  dar'd  pursue, 
Seiz'd  by  the  hoof,  and  down  the  mountain  drewj 
'I'lien  gave  it  Amaryllis;  with  gl.id  slionl 
The    maids  approv'd  the  deed,  loud  laugh'd  the 
lubber  lout. 

BATTUS- 

Sweet  Amaryllis!  though  entomb'd  you  lie, 
With  me  your  memory  shall  never  die  ;  50 


27.  Eheu,  quam  pingui  maccr  est  mihi  tanrus 

in  arvo;  ErI.  3. 

How  lean  my  bull  on  yonder  clover'd  plain. 

WartOH. 

28.  Lampriada']  Heinsius  takes  the  Lanipriadte 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Laciniuni,  a  pro- 
montory not  far  from  Cioton,  where  there  was  a 
celebrated  temple  erected  to  .luiio — Altollit  se  di- 
va  Lacinia  contra.  JEu.  'o.  ^32.  They  foriijtrly 
were  opulent,  but  afterv.  ards  reduced  to  cxtien^p 
penury  and  wretchedness. 

31.  Saltibus  in  vaciiispascant,  &  jdena  secun- 
dum 
Fluinina;  muscusubi  &  viridissima  graniine 
ripa.  Geor.  3. 

34.  The  Greek  is,  AtyiTrt/^of,  nai  xvy^ft,  xet*  iuu;^»jff 
{j.i'Ki'run. 

The  virgins  that  attended  at  tiie  feast  held  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  called  0i;^Q*ogifi,  strewed  on  their 
beds  such  herbs  as  were  thougiit  eiVcetual  to  de- 
stroy all  api»etite  for  venereal  ph  asuies,  as  xvt^^a, 
llenbaiu',  agnus  tastus,  licc.  See  Potter. 

40.  I  can  sing]  &.  inc  fcccre  poetam 

Pierides;  sunt  &  milii  cariiiina. 

Kcl.  9.  32. 
4).  Glauca  was  a  lutanist  of  Chios,  Pyrrhus  a 
Lesbian  |  Get. 

44.  Horace  says  of  a  elutton Porcius  infra, 

Ridiculus  totas  siuiul  absoibere  phuH  nt,is. 

B.  '2.  Sat.  8. 

49.  Sweet  Amiryl  is]  This  short  elogy  on  the 

deceased  Amaryllis,  late  the  mistress  of  Buttuf, 
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!  lov'd  you  dearer  than  my  fl  >cks  of  late, 
And  now,  alasl  1  mourn  your  cioielfate, 

CORYDON. 
Yet,  courage,  friend;  to  morrow  Fortune's  ray 
May    shine    with    comfurt,    though    it   lours    to 

day: 
Hopes  to  the  lining,  not  the  dead,  remain 
And  thj  soft  season  briglitens  after  rain. 


Firm  is  my  trust— but  see  !  these  hungry  cows 
(White-face,  away  1)  my  tender  olives  hrowze  ! 


Away,  Cynistha,  to  the  bank!   by  Jove, 
If  1  come  near  you.  faitli!    I'll  make  you  move — 
See!   she  returns — Oh,  that  I  liad  my  pikei         61 
I'd  give  the  beast  a  blow  she  would  not  like. 


Pray,  Corydon,  see  here  !  thy  aid  I  beg; 

A  long  shai'p-pointod  pri-^k  haspierc'd  my  leg: 

How  high  these  thoins,  and  spindling  brambles 

grow  ! 
Xto'st  see't? — 'twas  long  of  her;  plague  take  the 

cow ! 


Here  comos  the  thorn  !  your  throbbing  pain  I've 
found. 

BATTLS. 

How  great  the  anguish!  yet  how  small  the  wound  ! 

COR  V  DON. 
These  thorny,  furzy  hills  should  nf^er  be  trod 
With  legs  unguai'ded,  and  by  feet  unshod.  70 


Does  your  old  master  still  persist  to  prize 
His  quondam  mistress  with  the  jet-black  eyes  f 


The  same,  for  lately  in  the  wattled  ground 
In  the  soft  scene  ot  love  the  carle  1  found. 

BATTIS. 
O,  nobly  done  !  lascivious  old  man  ! 
Meet  match  for  Satyrs,  or  salacious  Pan. 


is  beautifully  introduced  on  Corydon's   mention- 
ing her  name. 
53.  Yet  courage]  — — — sed  credula  vitam 

Spes  fovet,  &  melius  eras  fo'e  semper  ait. 
Tibul.  b.  2.  el.  6. 
And  Horace, 

informes  hyemes  reducit  Jupiter:    idem 
Sunimovct: 
Non,  si  male  nunc  &  olim  Sic  erit. 

B.  2.  od.  10. 
Jove  spreads  the  Heavens  with  dusky  clouds ; 

The  clouds  he  chides  away ; 
To  morrow's  Sun  shall  shine  serene. 
Though  Fortune  lours  to  day. 

Duncombe. 

6i.  Oh  that  I  had  my  pike]    Unde  mihi  lapi- 
dcni?  unde  sagittas!  Hor.  b.  2.  Sat.7. 


IDYLLIU.M    V. 
THE  THAVELLERS. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  Idyllium  is  of  the  dramatic  kind:  Comatesa 
goatherd,  and  Lacon  a  sIr  pherd,  alter  excnang- 
ing  some  very  coarse  railleries,  a  true  image  of 
vulgar  freedom,  contend  in  singing.  The  beauty 
of  this  piece  consists  in  tliat  air  of  simplicity  in 
which  the  shepoerds  are  painted;  full  of  them- 
selves, boastful  of  favours  received,  and  making 
sudden  tiansitions  agreeable  to  the  desultory 
genius  of  uncivilized  nature. 


My  goats,  of  Lacon,  Sybarite  base,  take  heedj 
He  stole  my  goatskin — at  a  distance  feed. 


Fly,  fly,  my  lambs,  these   springs— nor  longer 
Comates  comes  who  stole  my  flute  away,      [stay, 

COMATES. 

What  flute,  thou  servile,  Sybaritic  brute! 
Pray  wlu^n  wast  thou  e'er  master  of  a  dute? 
'Twas  all  thy  pride,  with  Corydon,  to  draw 
The  rustic  route  with  scrannel  pipes  of  straw, 

I,.4CON. 

The  (lute  which  Lycon  gave  me  frank  and  free; 
But  pray,  what  g*->atskin  did  1  steal froni  tliee ?    10 
Wnat  i;oat>kin  e'er  hadst  thou,  thou  lubber  lout? 
It  IS  well  known  thy  master  sleeps  without. 


What  Crocylus  bestow'd,  of  spc'rial  note, 
Wlien  to  the  nymphs  he  sacrilic'd  a  goat; 
Tlioii  envied'st  me  the  present,  and  by  theft 
Hast  basely  of  the  ^eckled  pelt  bereft. 
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1.  Sybarite]  Sybaris  was  once  a  powerful  city 
of  Calabria  near  Croton,  in  the  bay  ol  Tarentum; 
the  inhabitants  were  so  much  addicted  to  pleasure 
and  effeminacy,  that  tlieir  luxury  Ix^eame  a  pro- 
verb. 

5.  What  flute]  — aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
Juncta  fuit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte, solebas 
Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperderecaimen? 
Virg.  eel.  3.  25. 

8.  The  Greek  is  x«Xa/xaf  ai/>.ov  naitituo-^iv  s-j^ovrt* 
The  word  ■nmmtrhv  seems  very  expressive  of  the 
mean  iuea  Comates  had  of  the  shepherd's  piping. 
—  Milton  !  ad  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  m  view. 

Their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

L\cidas. 

9.  UamcEtas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  o  im. 

Eel.  2.  37. 
1 2.Thy  master  sleeps]  Theancients  used  to  sleep 
on  various  soiu  of  skins;  thus  lu  Homer,  Iliad  10, 
speaking  of  Uiomed, 

Ei>i',  vfto  y  ig-^uJTO  ctvcv^oo;  ay^ayXoio, 

A  bull's  black  hide  coinpos'd  the  hero's  bed; 

A  spieudid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  his  head. 

Pope. 


ISl 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


I  stole  it  not,  I  swear  by  mighty  Pan; 
Coniate?   tlioii'rt  mistaken  in  tliy  man; 
Or  may  I,  sciz'd  with  instant  fr  nzy.leap 
Headlong  from  this  high  rock  ir.to  the  deep.       30 

COMATES. 

Thy  flute  I  stole  not;  by  the  nymphs  T  swear. 
The  fountain-nymphs,  to  me  for  ever  dear. 

lAroN. 

If  I  believe  thee,  goatherd,  mav  I  prove 
TTie  desperate  pains  of  Daphnis,  piii'd  with  love  ; 
Nought  now  is  sacred — yet  a  kid  stake  ilown, 
Thou'lt  find  my  skill  superior  to  thy  own. 

fOMATES. 

A  sow  Minerva  brav'd  :  for  singing's  sake, 
I'll  lay  a  kid,  if  thou  a  lamb  wilt  stake. 

lACON. 

Ah,  sly  old  fox!  but  how  can  this  be  fair? 
for    gi'Od  sheep's  wool  who  ever  shear'd  goat's 
bair?  3(j 

What  booby, blown  to  folly's  utmost  pitch, 
E'er  left  an  udder'd  goat  to  milk  a  bitch? 


He  that's  as  sure,  as  thou  art  to  excel. 
Though  wasps  may  sine  with  grasshoppers  as  well : 
Hut,  lest  thou  turn  thy  challenge  to  a  ftajn, 
I'll  stake  this  full-grown  goat  against  thy  lamb. 


Soft,  hasty  goatherd !   let  us  hence  remove 
To  yon  wild  olive-shade  beside  the  grove; 
There  sing  thy  best,  while  in  pure  streains  below, 
Orateful  to  swains,  the  cooling  fountains  flnv;  40 
There  spring  sweet  herbs,  toft  couches  wait  thy 

choice, 
And  there  the  sprightly  grasshoppers  rejoice. 


20.  Into  the  deep]  The  Greek  is  i;  Kca5iv,  into 
Crathis,  the  name  of  a  river  near  Sybaris. 

25.  Nought  now  is  sacred]  This  is  a  proverb 
that  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  foUovv- 
ing  circumstance:  Hercules,  on  his  arrival  at  flios, 
a  city  of  M.icedonia,  saw  several  people  coming 
out  of  a  temple:  and  being  himself  desirous  to 
enter  and  worship  be  inquired  to  whom  it  be- 
longed; and  being  infoimed  it  was  dedicated  to 
Adonis,  he  answered,  tiJr;  li-^,,  nothing  is  sacrel; 
for  Adonis  being  no  deity,  he  did  not  think  him 
deserving  of  any  honour  or  worship;  by  «1  icli 
seems  to  be  meant,  things  that  make  a  show  of 
something  great  and  sacred,  but  in  reality  arc  no- 
thing but  sorry  and  ridiculous  trifles.  P'ltter. 

21.  A  sow,  &c.]  t;  hot'  A^avaidv  !;iv  tijifj-jy,  an 
adage  that  is  used,  when  ignorant  peop'h- put  them- 
relves  in  competition  with  men  of  learning. 

35.  — — — Ti;  5(ttx*.v  xuva  c»i>lit'  ajWtXyfiv;  Virgil 
lias, 

— — Idem  junjat  vulpes  et  mulgcat  hircos. 

Kcl.  3.  91. 

40.  Hie  gel.di  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lvcori  i 

Hie  nemus,  ].;^1.  ]o  40, 

4".  Resonant  arbustacicadis.   Eel.  2.  ly. 


COMATES, 

Hastj'  I'm  not,  but  greatly  vex'd  at  heart 
That  thou  dar'st  brave  thy  teacher  at  his  art; 

Retjuital  base! Breed  hounds,  or  wolf-whelps 

breed. 
Ungrateful,  tliey'U  devour  you  for  the  deed. 

lACON. 

Ye  goatherds  love  beyond  the  trath  to  stretch; 
When  learnt  1  ought  of  thee,  invidious  wretch  ? 
But,  come,  vain  boaster,  to  the  grove  along. 
No  more  thou'lt  challenge  shepherds  at  the  song. 

COMATE8. 

Here  rest  we;  lo!  cypenis  decks  the  ground,    51 
Oaks  lend  their  shade,  and   sweet  bees  mnrnuir 
round  [spring; 

Their    honied    hives;    here   two   cool    fountains 
Here  merrily  the  birds  on  branches  sing; 
Here  pines  in  clusters  more  umbrageous  grow. 
Wave  high  their  heads,  and  scatter  cones  belowr. 


With  me  retreat,  where  skins  of  lambs  I  keep, 
Wliosr  wool's  a  pillow  softer  far  than  sleep: 
Thy  gc.at-skins  ill  wifli  cleanliness  agree. 
So  rank  they  smell,  nay  rather  worse  than  thee.  60 
Tliere  to  the  nymphs,  I'll  crown,  delightful  toil! 
One  bowl  of  milk,  and  one  of  sweetest  oil. 

COMATES. 

Retire  with  me  to  more  sequester'd  bowers, 
T'"  ri  thou  Shalt  rest  on  fern,  and  frairant  flowers  ; 
O'erti  tse  the  skins  ofteuder  kids  I'll  spread, 
A  softer  tar  than  thine  and  sweeter  bed: 

48.  W.'ien  learnt  I,  &c.]  There  was  a  necessity 
in  this  place  to  omit  translating  four  lines  in  the 
original,  which  are  infinitely  too  indelicate  for  mo- 
dest ears. 

50.  Efficiam  posth.ic  ne  quenquam  voce  lacessas, 

Eck  3.51. 

51.  Lo!   cyperus,  &c.]    The  Greek  is— Tbtu 

Which  occurs  in  the  first  Idyllium.    See  ver.  135. 

52.  Bees  murmur,  &c.]  Eque  sacra  resonant  ex- 
amina  quercu.  Eel.  7.  13. 

5'.  Scatter  cones]  The  Greek  word  is,  xiuvajj 
Virgil  has. 

Strata  jacent  passim  sua  quaeque  sub  arbore 
poma.  Eel.  7.  54. 

53.  Softer  than  sleep]  The  Greek  is,  vnm  fj.a- 
JiaxuiTFoo.  We  find  the  same  expression  in  the 
lift  eiilh  Idyl.  ver.  in  the  Greek,  125. 

IIo^^^/^EOt  ii  rctWTjTtf  (iviu,  LcreXaxuJTECo:  virvtUf 
Virgil  has,  somno  mollior  herba.  Eel.  7.  45. 

Softer  than  sleep,  seems  full  as  proper  a  figure  as 
downy  sleep,  which  is  frequently  used  by  modern 
poets. 

62.  Poeula  bina  novo  spumantia  lacte  quotannis, 
Craterasque  duos  statuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi. 

Eel.  5.  67. 
64.  Fern]  See  the  note  on  ver.  2?.  Idyl.  111. 
Fragrant  flowers]  The  Greek  is,  y>n;<av,  which 
an   cmineut  botanist  informs  me  is  the  horned 
poppy. 
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Eight  bowls  of  milk  to  Pan,  gicat  loiI,  shall  foam, 
Aud  eight  of  honey,  aixl  the  honey-comb. 

LACON. 

Agreed:  the  contest  lest  thou  shonldst  evade, 
I'll  wait  thy  summons  at  thy  oaken  shade.         7l 
Who  shall  decide  the  honours  of  the  day  ? 
Perhaps  Lycopas  is  not  far  away. 

COMATES. 

No  need  of  him  forjudge;  for  here's  as  good, 
Morson  the  keeper  of  thy  master's  wood; 
He's  cleaving  faggots. 

LACON. 

Call  the  woodman  near, 
COMATES. 

Call  him  thyself,  for  thou  canst  make  him  hear. 

I.ACON. 

Friend,  hither  haste  while  we  in  sons-  contest, 
And  judge  impartial  who  performs  the  best, 

COMATLS. 

Let  merit  only  thy  just  judL^ment  guide. 
Lean  not  to  mine,  or  favour  Laeon'sside.  8U 

Thurius  commits  to  Lacon's  care  his  sheep  j 
£umara's  goats  of  Sybaris  I  keep. 

lACON. 

Who  ask'd  thee,  eoatherd,  of  thy  tongue  too  free, 
Whether  the  rtock  belong'uto  him  or  me? 

COMATES. 
Py  Jove,  I  vow  the  simple  truth  I've  told; 
But  thou  grow'st  vain,  and  seurrilously  bold. 

JLACON. 

Singon,  proudswain,nortluisconsumethy  breatli ; 
But  not,  like  Sirens,  sing  thy  judge  to  death. 

COMATES. 
Me  more  than  Daphnis  the  chaste  Muses  love; 
Two  kids  1  oiTer'd  in  their  laurel  grove.  90 

LACON. 

Me  Phoebus  loves,  for  him  a  ram  I  feed, 
Which  at  the  next  Carneau  feast  shall  bleed. 

C3.  Nunciuam  hodife  efFugies;  veniamquoeunque 
»ocans.  El  I.  !i. 

11.  I'riend,  hither  haste]  Ocyus,  inquit. 

Hue  ades,  6  Meliboce.  Eel.  7.  8. 

87.  Sing  on,  &c.]  iuin  age  si  quid  babes,  &c. 

Eel.  3.  5'2. 

89.  Theocritus,  as  well  as  Vir;:ril,lays  it  down  as 
an  indispensable  rule  to  himself,  in  these  Amretwan 
verses,  to  make  the  respondent  shrpherd  answer 
his  opponent  iu  exactly  the  same  mmiber  of  lines; 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  extren.ely  difficult 
in  a  translation  :  bow  I  have  succeeded  uuist  be 
left  to  the  determmation  of  tlic  candid  readier, 
who,  it  is  liope  I,  will  make  prooer  allowances  for 
such  a  constraint. 

91.  Me  Phcubus  loves]  Et  me  Phoebus  amat. 

Ed.  3.  62. 

92.  Carnean  feast]  This  was  a  festival  obser.  c<l 
in  mostof  th(!  cita's  of  Greece,  iu  honour  of  Apolo, 
surnanied  Carneus,  from  one  Carnus  an  Acarna- 
nian,  who  was  instructed  by  this  god  in  the  art  of 
divination, butafterwarils  murdered  by  the  Dorians; 
this  fact  Apollo  revenjrd  upon  tl-.L;u  by  a  dreadful 
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Pwin-bearing  goats  I  milk;"  Ah,  hapless  swain'." 
•ilcippe  cries,  "  dost  thou  their  udders  drain  ?'* 


■'nil  twenty  presses  I  with  cheese  can  fill. 
And  have  a  love-Jntrigue  whene'er  1  will, 

COMATES. 

•iay  Clearista,  when  perchance  we  meet, 

Celts  me  with  apples,  and  says  someUnng  sweet. 

LACON. 

uiuoi;  Cratidus  inspires  my  heart  to  glow, 

!-»r  down  his  comely  neck  the  lovely  tresses  flow. 

COMATES. 

v.an  dog-briar,  or  anemnnies  that  bloom  lOO 

In  hedges,  matcli  with  roses  in  perfume? 

LACON. 

I  'an  acorns  crude,  wh.jse  coat  is  rough  and  dry, 
\Vith  the  soft  frnitage  of  the  chesnut  vie? 

COMATES. 

'n  yonder  juniper  there  brondi  a  dove. 

The  young,  wiieu  tledg'd,  I'll  carry  to  my  love, 

LACON. 

ioft  wool  to  weave  a  garment,  if  1  live 
To  shear  my  sheep,  to  Cratidas  I'll  give, 

COMATES. 

Liave  those  wild  olives,  kids,  and  feed  below. 
Where  the  rough  tamar  sks  luxuriant  grow.       1 10 

LACON. 

Conarns,  Cymy,  leave  those  oak-crown'd  meads, 
.\nd  pasture  eastward,  where  the  white  ram  feeds, 

COMATES. 

A  cypress  pail  is  mine,  and  scniptur'd  bowl, 
i'.i  keep  them  for  the  charmer  of  my  soul, 

LACON. 

This  wolf-d"p,  te  his  iloek  and  master  true, 
I'll  give  my  boy,  the  wild  beasts  to  puisue. 

COMATES. 
Ye  prowling  locusts,  that  devour  my  fruits, 
Touch  not  my  vines,  for  tender  are  the  shoots. 


Ye  grasshoppers,  how  I  this  goatherd  vex  I 

Thus  you  the  reapers  of  the  Held  perplex.         120 

plague,  to  avert  which  they  instituted  this  festival. 
See  Potter's  .\nt. 

97.  Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  laseiva  piirlla. 

Eel.  3.  04. 

99.  Atmihi  sese  off  rt  ultro  mens  ignis  .\myn- 
tas.  Eel.  3.  (it!. 

100.  Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  Laced'semo- 
niaiis;  they  looked  on  it  as  the  emblem  of  liijcily, 
and  those  who  wore  it  as  uueapable  of  committiii"- 
any  illiberal  action. 

105.  Parta  mea;  Veneri  sunt  muneraj  namque 

notavi 

Ipse  locum,  aerise  quo  congresscre  palinn- 

bes.  Eel.  3.  tiS. 

1 10.  Where  the  rough  tamarisks,  &;c.]  See  Idvl. 

f.  yer,  1  •. 


U6 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


eOMATES. 

I  hate  the  hnish-tail  foxos,  tliat  by  nicht 

Steal  Myco's  grapes,  ami  then  escape  by  flight. 

LACON. 

1  hate  dull  beetles,  that  devour  for  prey 
Pliiioiida's  figs,  then  buzzing  wheel  away. 


Have  you  forgot,  when  once  beneath  my  stroke, 
You  wrilh'd  with  pain,  and  ran  to  yonder  oak  ? 

LACON. 
Yes,  faith !  but  when  Euniara  lash'd  thee  well, 
And  bound  with  thongs,  I  readily  can  tell. 


■Morfon,  who's  angry  now  ? — Go,  frantic  swain. 
Go,  gather  squills  to  caim  your  ruiHed  brain.  130 

I.ACON. 

Morson,  I've  nettled  somebody  full  sore — 
Go,  gather  sowbread,  and  be  mad  no  more. 

COMATES. 

May  Himera  with  milk,  and  Crathis  flow 
With  wine,  and  fruits  on  plants  aquatic  grow. 


May  Pyharis  with  honey-streams  distil. 

And  uiaids  each  mora  their  urns  with  honey  fill. 


My  goats  on  cytisus  and  wild  nats  browse, 
And  rest  on  arbatus  and  lentisck  boughs. 


With  fragrant  balm  my  sheep  are  daily  fed. 
And  ivy  mixt  with  roses  is  their  bed.  140 


Alcippe  charms  not,  though  1  sent  a  dove,    [love. 
She  neither  prest  my  ears,  nor  kiss'd  me  for  my 


1  love  with  warmest  ardour  young  Eumede, 
Who  gave  me  kisses  for  a  pastoral  reed, 


122.  Steal  Myco's  grapes]  See  note  of  Idyl.  I. 
ver.  ,'•6, 

133.  Ovid  has  a  similar  passage.  Met.  b.  1. 
ver.  111. 

Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  fltimina  nectaris  ibant. 

134.  Plants  aquatic  J  The  Greek  is,  cria,  which 
my  botanic  friend  takes  to  be  waler-parsnips. 

135.  Mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  &  rubus  asper  amo- 
tnum.  Eel.  3. 

137.  Florentumcytisum  sequiturlasciva  capella. 

Eel.  2.  64. 

138.  Lentisck]  The  Greek  is,  cxms,the  tree 
that  produces  mustich. 

142.  Prest  my  ears  J  There  was  a  particular  sorl 
of  kiss  which  is  called  by  Suidas  y^ur-^oi,  the  pot, 
when  they  took  the  person,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his 
ears:  it  is  mentioned  by  Tibullus, 

■ Natusque  parenti 

Oscula  eomprtnsis  auribus  eripiet. 

B.  2.  eleg.  5. 


COMATBS. 


Can  pies  contend  with  nightingales)  the  owl 
With  swans  ?  but  you  love  discord  at  your  soul. 


Cease,  Lacon,  cease  thy  song;  for  I  decree, 
Tiie  lanib,  Comates,  as  thy  due,  to  thee: 
Go,  to  the  nymphs  the  welcome  offering  makOy 
And  let  thy  Morson  of  the  feasL  partake.  150 

COMATES. 

Ry  mighty  Pan,  thou  siialt,  auspicious  boy; 

S>e  how  my  goats  leap  wantordy  for  joy! 

I  too  will  leap,  victorious  as  I  am, 

And  laugh  at  Laeon,  sineu  I've  gain'd  the  lamb. 

Kejoice,  my  kids  for  in  the  cuolnig  wave  155 

r>f  Sybaris  to  niorrow  ye  shall  lave. 

^'on  butting,  wanton  goat  I  must  forbid. 

Till  I  have  sacrific'd,  to  touch  a  kid— 

W'hat  rutiish  still!— your  courage  I'll  abate. 

Or  may  i  sufler  poor  Mclanthius'  fate.  160 


IDYLLIUM  VI. 
THE  HERDSMEN. 

ARfiUMENT. 

Damoetas  and  Daphnis  drive  their  herds  together 

into  one  place,  and  siuij  alternately  the  passion 
of  Polyphemus  for  Gnlitea.  Oaplnis  begins 
tirst,  and  addresses  himself  to  Damcetas,  as  to 
the  Cyclops;  Dauia'ta.-.  ansuers  him,  as  iu?he 
person  of  Polyphemus.  Galatea's  lo\"e  is  dt:r 
scribed  from  her  wanton  actions,  and  Polyphe- 
mus's  obduracy  fioin  his  neglect  of  the  sea- 
nyiiipli.  Tln~  Idyhium  is  inscribed  to  Aratus, 
wliu  was  the  IViehd  of  Theocritus,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  aiitlior  uf  an  astronomical  poem,  called 
Arati  Phcenomena, 


nAMtETUS  and  young  Daphnis,  tuneful  wains. 
Late  fed  their  li-^rds,  Aiatus,  on  the  plains; 
The  first  was  ruddy,  with  a  golden  beard ; 
On  Daphnis'  clieek  scarcedonbtfnl  down  appeared. 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  a  murmuring  spring, 
'Midst  noon-titlc  heat,  they  thus  essay'd  to  sing. 
And.  while  their  cattle  souirht  the  coolingwave. 
First  Daphnis  sung,  for  he  the  challenge  gave. 

145.  Can  pies,  &c.]  Certent  et  cycnis  ululx. 

Eel.  8.  53. 

155.  In  the  cooling  wave,  &c.]  Ipse,  ubi  tempos 
erit,  omnes  in  tbnte  lavabo.  Eeh  3.  97. 

160.  Melauthius'  fate.]  The  fate  of  Mclanthius, 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  is  thus  described 
by  Homer.  See  his  Odyssey,  b.  22,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Pope. 

Then  forth  they  led  Mclanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  woik:  tiny  lupp'd  away  the  man. 
Morsel  for   dogs  I   then   trimm'd    with  brazen 

sheers 
The  wretch,  and  shorten'd  of  his  nose  and  ears; 
His  hands  and  ft-et  next  f.  U  the  cruel  steel: 
He  roar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  Hell. 

1.  Conipulerantquc  gicges  Corydon  ct  Tliyrsis 
in  uiiuui,  Vir.  eel.  7, 2, 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS, 


DAPHNIS. 

O  Polyphemus,  while  your  Hook<  you  keep. 
With  ap|iK-s  Galatea  pelis  y„ur  sl.ii^p,  10 

Ami  frills  yo;i  ffoatherd,  and  ungrateful  swain; 
Meanwhile  you  pipe  iu  sive.tiy  warbled  strain, 
Nor  see  the  wild  nytnph.  sense  ess  as  a  hjg; 
And,  Iu  !  attain  s'ie  pelts  yuu,  faitiiful  dig: 
List!   list!    he  barks,  and  in  a  strini;e  amaze 
His  dancing  :>!i:ido\v  in  tlie  sea  surx^ys: 
Ah!  cill  hi;n  bacit,  lest  on  the  maid  he  leap. 
And  tear  her  limbs  emiv'.ag  t'niin  the  de-  p. 
Lo!  when  she  wantor,;,  trudc,  light,  and  fau", 
As  down  'if  bearsfjut  in  ^o^lSunlrIlerail ;  20 

And,  still  mipell'd  by  itran^e,  capricious  fate, 
Flits  those  tliat  love,  and  follows  those  that  hate; 
III  vain  the  biandishments  of  iove  she  plies, 
J'or  faults  are  beauties  in  a  lovei's  eyes. 
Thus  Uaphnis  sung,  Damoctas  thus  reply'd: 

DAMCETAS. 
By  mighty  Pan,  the  wily  nymph  I  spy'd 
Pelting  my  Huck,  I  saw  with  this  one  eye- 
May  Heaven  preserve  its  lustre  till  1  die: 
Though  Telcmus  presages  ills  to  come; 
Let  him  reserve  them  for  his  sous  at  home.  30 

To  tease,  I  seem  regardless  of  her  game. 
Aid  drop  some  items  of  another  dame: 
Soon  to  her  ears  the  spreading  rumour  flies. 
For  envy  then  and  jealousy  she  dies; 
And  furious,  rising  from  her  azure  waves. 
She  searciies  all  my  folds,  and  all  my  caves: 
And  then  my  dojr,  nbedient  to  command. 
Barks  as  she  walks,  and  bays  her  otVthc  strand : 
For  «hcn  I  lov'd,  l-.e  wagg'd  his  tail  with  glee, 
Fawn'd.  whiu'd,  and  ioil'd  his  head  upon  her  knee. 

JO.  With  apples,  &.C.]  .See  Idyl.  V.  ver.  97. 

12.  Meanwhile  you  pipe,  Stc.j  Tu,  Tityre, 

Itntus  in  umbra 
Fonnosam  resonate  doces  Amaryllida  syl- 
vas.  Eel.  I.  4. 

20.  Bearsfiot]  AxaySa;  sec  Martjn's  note  on 
(Jeor.  b.  4.  123. 

2-2,  Flies  those  that  love,  &.e.]  Horace  has  a 
passage  similar  to  this, 

Mens  est  anior  huic  similis,  nam 

Transvoiat  in  medio  posita,  et  t'ugientia  capiat. 

B.  1.  sat.  2. 

29.  Though  Telemus,  &c.]  P.ilyphemus,  in  the 
9th  book  of  Humerus  Odyssey,  gives  an  account  of 
Telemus,  which  I  beg  leave  to  In.y  before  the  reader 
in  .Mr.  Pope's  translation,  ver.  593. 

Th'  astonish 'd  savage  with  a  roar  replies: 

Oh  Heav'ns!  oh  faith  of  ancient  prophecies! 

This  Telemus  Eurymedes  foretold, 

(The  mighty  seer  who  on  these  hills  grew  old; 

Skill'd  the  dark  fate  of  mortals  to  declare. 

And  learu'd  in  all  wing'd  omens  of  the  air) 

Long  since  he  menac'd,  such  was  Fate's  com- 

And  nani'd  Ulysses  as  the  destin'd  hand,  [mand; 
Dii  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent. 

JF.n.  b.  8.  484. 

39.  He  wagg'd  bis  tail  with  glee,  ifcc]  Horace, 
(peaking  of  Cerberus  fawning  ujion  Bacchus,  ex- 
presses himsrlf  almost  in  the.  same  words, 

l.eniter  atterens 

Caiidam,  &  reeedentis  tiilingui 

Ore  pedes,  tetigitque  crui-a.  G.  2.  od.  19. 


18/ 
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This  practice  shortly  will  successful  prorc, 
S  e'll  surely  send  nw  tidings  of  her  love. 
iJut  I'll  exclude  this  sea-jilt,  till  she  swears 
r.j  press  with  me  the  bed  herself  prepares. 
Nor  am  1  so  defjrm'd,  for  late  I  stood, 
.\iid  viewd  my  face  in  ocean's  tranquil  6ood; 
.My  b  ard  siem'd  fair,  and  comely  to  the  sight; 
My  t;ye,  though  sin.le,  sparl^lini^s  full,  and  bright; 
My  teeth  array 'd  in  beauteous  order  shone, 
Wfli-match'd,  and  uhiierthan  the  Parian  stone. 
And  lest  enchantment  should  my  limbs  infest,  51 
I  three  tim<  s  dropt  my  spittle  on  my  breast; 
This  chann  I  learnt  from  an  old  sorceress'  long^uej 
Who  harvest-home  at  Hipocobu*s  sung. 

Damoetas  ended,  and  with  eager  joy 
Daphnis  embrac'd,  and  kis.s'd  the  blooming  boy; 
Then  eave,  as  best  bis  sprightly  taste  might  suit, 
A  pipe  melodious,  and  receivM  a  flute. 
Daiiicetas  deftly  on  the  flute  could  play. 
And   Daphnis   sweetly  pip*d,  and  caroU'd  to  his 
lay:  60 

Their  heifers  gamboPd  on  the  grass-green  fields ; 
In  singing  neither  conquers,  neither  yields. 

45.  Nor  am  1  so  defirm'd,  &c.]  Nothing  can  be 

better  fancied  than  tu  make  tliis  enormous  son  of 

Nep-tune  use  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass;  but  is 

Virgil  so  happy  when  his  little  landman  says, 

Nonsum  ad  wo  inforniis:  nuperme  in  littore  vidi. 

Cum  placidum  vcntis  staret  mare?     Eel.  2.  25, 

His  wonderful  judgment  for  once  deserted  him, 

or  he  miicht  have  retamed  the  sentiment  with  9 

slight  change  in  the  application. 

Kurd's  Letter  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 
Ovid  also  imitates  this  Jiassage  in  his  Metam. 
b.  1:3.  ver.  S40. 

Cert^  ego  me  novi,  liqnidee^ue  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquae:  plaeuitque  mihi  mea  forma  vi- 

dcnti. 
50.  Whiter  than  the  Parian  stone]  Horace  has, 

— — — GiycertE  nitor 

Splendentis  Pario  maimore  purius. 

B.  I.od.  19. 

52.  The  ancients  imagined  that  spitting  in  their 
bns  ims  three  times  (which  was  a  sacred  number, 
see  note  on  Idyl.  U.  ver.  51.)  would  prevent  fasci- 
nation. 

53.  An  old  sorceress]  The  Greek  is  a  ypa\n  %rr- 
■TuTTa^t;,  which  all  the  interpreters  have  taken  for 
a  proper  name,  whereas  it  undoubtedly  signifies 
an  enchantress  or  sorceress;  for  Horace  calls  the 
magical  arts,  which  Canidia  makes  use  of,  Cotyttiaj 
See  Canidia's  answer. 

Inuttus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis? 
Safely  shalt  thou  Cutytto's  rites 
Divulge,  and  lawless  Lo\*e's  delights  ? 

Duncombe, 

Cotys,  as  Dacier  obsen'cs,  was  the  goddess  that 
presided  over  enchantments  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions that  were  practised  in  Greece  and  Thrace. 
See  Juvenal,  Sat.  2.  ver.  91. 

54.  Who  harvest-home,  &c.]  This  verse  occurs 
Idyl.  X.  ver.  16. 

59.  Tu  calamos  inflare  Icves,  eiro  dicere  versus. 

Eel.  5.  2. 
61.  Their  heifers  gamboIM,  &c.]    Horacf:  has 
the  same  ti:ousht- 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


IDYLLIUM  VII*. 


THALYSJA,  OR,  THE  VERNAL  VOYAGE. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  is  a  narr.itioii  of  a  journey  whicli  Theocritus, 
along  with  twj  friemls,  took  to  Akxan^i. 'a;  as 
they  are  travellirisr,  tliey  Imljpen  to  U]i:et  with 
the"  goatherd  Lycidas,  uitli  wliom  they  join 
ConipHny.and  entertain  each  other witli singing. 
Our  poet  had  eontraeted  a  friendship,  in  the  ible 
of  Co-i,  with  Phrasidaniii>  and  Aiitiitmes,  wlio 
iniited  him  into  tlie  country  to  ceh-brate  the 
feast  of  Ceres.  The  Thalysia  was  a  sacrifice 
ofTerf  d  by  husbandmen,  alter  harvest,  in  grati- 
tude tu  the  gods,  by  wliose  blessing  they  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the  eartli. 


When  Eucritus  and  1,  with  one  consent, 

Join'd  by  Aniyntas,  from  th    city  went. 

And  in  oui  progress,  meditating  slow, 

March'd  where  the  waters  of  Halenta  flow: 

/ntigenes  and  Phrasidannis,  names 

Eenown'd  afar,  for  eacli  hi  iglit  honour  claims. 

The  sons  of  l.ycopeus,  at  the  shrine 

Of  fruitful  Ceres  ofter'd  rites  divine: 

In  their  rich  veins  the  blood  divinely  roU'd 

Of  Clytia  virtuous,  and  of  Chalcon  bold;  10 

Chalcun,  sui)ieme  of  Cos,  at  whose  command 

The  liurine  fountain  flow'd,  and  fertiliz'd  the  land . 

Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo,  &c. 

B.  3.  od.   18. 

In  pastures  all  the  cattle  sport, 
Soon  as  returns  thy  liallow'd  daj'j 

To  meads  the  vacant  hinds  resort. 

And,  round  th'  unharness'd  oxen,  play. 

Uuncombe. 

•  This  Idyllium  is  called  ©AATXIA,  n  EAPINH 
OAOinoPlA,  which  has  always  been  translated 
TuAi.vsiA,  or,  THE  Vernal  Journey,  but  cer- 
tainly vei-y  absurdly,  as  it  implies  a  contradiction, 
the  Thalysia  being  ceUbrated  in  autumn.  Hein- 
sius  has  proved,  that  oSoc^opia  signifies  o  ttTj^;,  a 
navigation  or  voyage;  tliis  poem,  therefore,  may 
be  styled  the  Vernal  Voyage  of  Ageanax.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancients  undertook  no  voyages 
but  in  the  spring  or  autumn;  the  vernal  naviga- 
tion was  called  irefiv>i,  and  the  other  ^ifwi;  Lycidas 
therefore,  the  preceiling  spring,  had  composed  a 
poem  on  the  vernal  voyage  of  his  friend,  which, 
as  they  are  travelling  on  the  road,  he  repeats.  It 
contains  the  roost  ardent  wishes  and  vow  s  for  his 
safety,  and  seems  to  have  given  Horace  the  hint 
for  his  third  ode  of  the  first  booV,  on  Virgil's 
voyage. 

10.  Of  Clytia,  !cc.]  The  scholiast  s.ays,  that 
Clytia  was  the  daughter  of  Merops,  and  married 
lo  EurypiUis,  king  of  the  Coans,  who  was  contem- 
poraiy  with  Hercules;  she  was  the  mother  of 
Chalcon.  Homer  mentions  Eurypilus  as  king  of 
Cos; 

Cos,  where  Eurypilus  possest  the  sway 

Till  great  Alcidcs  made  the  realms  obey. 

Pope's  11.  b,  I. 


Near  it  tall  elms  their  amorous  arms  inwove 
Willi  poplars  pale,  and  forin'd  a  sl)a<ly  grove. 
Scarce  had  we  measur'd  half  our  dest'.n'd  way, 
Nor  could  the  tomb  of  Bra^llas  survey; 
When,  travelling  on  the  road,  wechanc'd  to  meet 
The  tunefu!  goatherd,  Lycidas,  of  Crete; 
His  very  looks  confest  his  trade;  you'd  swear 
The  man  a  goatherd  by  his  gait  and  air:  20 

His  shoulders bro, id  a  yoatskin  white  array'd. 
Shaggy  and  rough,  which  smelt  as  newly  flay'd; 
A  thread-hare  mantle  wrapt  his  breast  around, 
Which  with  a  wide-wo^e  surcingle  he  bound: 
In  his  riglit  hand,  of  rougli  wiUi-oIiie  made, 
A  rustic  ciook  his  sttps  securely  siay'd; 
A  smile  serenely  cheer'd  his  gentle  I.jok, 
And  -hus,  with  pleasure  in  his  eye,  he  spoke: 

*'  Whither,  Siuiichidas,  so  fast  away. 
Now  when  meridian  beams  inflame  the  day?       30 
Now  wlieu  green  lizards  in  the  hedges  lie. 
And  (  rested  larks  forsake  the  feivid  sky. 
Say,  does  the  proftVr'd  feast  your  haste  excite, 
Or  to  the  wine-press  some  old  frieitd  invite? 
For  such  your  speed,  the  pebbles  on  the  ground, 
Dash'd  by  your  clogs,  at  every  step  resound!" 


13. 


-Hie  Candida  populns  antro 


Imminet,  et  lenta:  tcxunt  umbracula  vites. 

Eel.  9.  41. 
Flere,  o'er  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplarweaves 
With  blushing  vines,  a  canopy  of  leaves.  Warton. 

13.  Scarce  bad  we  measur'd  half  our  destin'd 
way,  &c.] 

Hinc  adco  media  est  nobis  via:  namque  sepul- 
chrum 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris.  Eel.  9.  59, 

Ancient  tombs  were  usually  placed  by  the  road 
side;  hence  the  exprcss;on,  iisie  vialor,  which  is 
absurdly  introduced  into  modern  <.'pitaphs  not 
placed  in  such  situations. 

29.  Quote,  Mreri,  pedes?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in 
urb-m?  Eel.  9.  1. 

Simichidas.]  The  grammar'ans  have  pu^^zied 
themselves  to  find  out  who  this  Simichidas  was; 
it  is  strange  they  did  not  recollect  a  passage  of 
Theocritus,  in  his  poem  called  the  Syrin.x,  where 
he  claims  this  appellation  to  himself: 

*K^av.  Cui  (Pani)  hunc  peras-portantium 
amabileui  thesaurum  Paris  posuit  Simichidas  aiii- 
mo;  where,  in  a  mystical  manner,  he  confesses 
Simicliidas  and  TheociiUis  to  be  the  same  person  r 
Paris  and  Theocritus  an  the  same:  for  Paris,  when 
he  was  made  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  three  god- 
desses, was  Theocritus,  tliat  is,  ©tiuv  K-;iti;:  Thus 
Paris  metaleptically  is  taken  for  Theocritus. 

Heinsius, 

31.  Now  when  green  lizards,  &c.]  The  green 
lizard  is  very  conmion  in  Italy;  it  is  larger  thai^ 
our  common  elt,  or  swift:  |this  circumstance 
strongly  marks  the  time  of  the  day.— Virgil  imi- 
tates the  passage. 

Nunc  virides  etiam  occuUaiit  spincta  laccrtos. 

Eel.  2.  8. 

36.  Uash'd  by  your  clogs,  &c.]  Tiic  Greek  ij: 
ftf^i^Xi^fTffiv:  ftf&-j\i]  was  a  kind  of  wooden  shoe 
armed  uitli  iron  nails,  peculiar  to  tlie  Bceotians, 
«  ith  which  Ihey  used  to  tread  the  gra[)es  in  the 
wine-press. 
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Then  1;  "  Dear  Lyciilas,  so  sweet  your  strains, 
You  shame  the  reapers  and  the  shepherd-swains; 
Your  pipe's  fam'd  numbers,  though  they  please 

me  well, 
Hope  spurs  me  on  to  rival,  or  excel :  40 

We  j^o  ijroat  Ceres'  festi\al  to  share; 
Our  honour'd  friends  the  sacred  rites  prepare  : 
To  her  they  bring  the  first  fruit  of  their  store. 
For  with  abun<lance  she  has  blest  their  floor. 
But  since,  my  friend,  we  steer  one  common  way, 
^nd  share  the  common  blessings  of  the  day. 
Let  us,  as  thus  wc  gently  pace  along, 
Divert  the  journey  with  bucolic  song. 
Ale  the  fond  swains  havt;  honour'd  from  my  youth. 
And  call  the  Muses'  most  melodious  mouth;      50 
They  strive  my  ears  incredulous  to  catch 
"Wit!)  praise,  in  vain;  for  1,  who  ne'er  can  match 
Sicelidas,  or  sweet  Pliiletas'  song, 
Croak  like  a  frog  the  grasshoppers  among." 

Thus  with  alluring  words  I  sooth'd  the  man, 
And  thus  the  goatherd,  with  a  smile,  began; 

*'  .\ccept  This  crook,  small  token  of  my  love, 
For  sure  you  draw  your  origin  from  Jove  ! 
1  scorn  the  builder,  who,  to  show  his  skill, 
Rears  walls  to  match  Oromedon's  proud  hill;    CO 


44.  For  with  abundance,  &c.]  Neqr"  ilhim 

Flava  Ceres  altonequicquamspeetatdlympo. 

Georg.  b.  1.  95. 

47.   Cantantes  licet  usque,   minus   via   Isdet, 

eamus.  Eel.  9.  84. 

49.  Me  the  fond  swains,  &c.]  — — Et  me  fecere 

poetam  [diennt 

Pierides:  sunt  et  mihi  carmina:  mequaf|ue 

Vatcm  pastores,  scd  lion  egocredulus  iilis. 

Eel.  9.  32. 

52.  I,  who  ne'er  can  match,  &c.]  Virgil  follows 
very  close; 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Varo  videor,  ncc  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores. 

Eel.  9.  -35. 

53.  Sicelidas.]  That  is,  Asclepiades,  the  son  of 
Sicelidas;  the  father's  name  is  put  for  the  son's: 
he  was  a  Samian  poet,  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Phi- 
letas  was  of  Cos.  Both  these  are  mentioned  in 
tliat  beautiful  idytlium  which  Moschus  wrote  on 
the  death  of  Bion ;  in<leed  this  mention  is  in  the 
six  verses  which  were  wanting  in  the  ancient  edi- 
tions of  that  poet,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  supplied  by  Marcus  Musurus  of  Crete; 
though  Scaliger  affirms  that  they  were  written  by 
Moschus: 

Sicelidas,  the  Samian  shepherd  sweet. 
And  Lycidas,  the  blithest  bard  of  Crete,   [elate, 
Whose  sjJrightly  10'->ks  erst  spoke  their  hearts 
N<iW  soiTowing  mourn  thy  sad  untimely  fate  ; 
Mourns  too  Philetas'  elegiac  muse.  F.  F. 

$T.  Accept  this  crook,  &c.]  At  tusume  pedum. 

Eel.  5.  88. 

60.  Oromedon]  This  was  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  its  appellation  from  a  giant  who  was  slain 
and  buried  there.  Propertius  mentions  Orome- 
don as  one  of  the  giants  who  waged  war  agaiust 
the  gods ; 

-Canam  coeloque  minantem 


CcGuoi,  &v  FUlegrseii  Qromeduntajugis. 

B.  J.  el. 


Nor  do  those  poets  merit  more  regard 
Who  dare  to  emxdate  the  Cliian  bard. 
Since  songs  areg.alel'nl  to  the  shepherd-swain. 
Let  each  rehearse  some  sweet  bucolic  strain ; 
I'd  sing  those  lays  (and  may  the  numbers  please) 
Wbieb  late  last  spring  I  labour'd  at  my  ease." 
''  Oh,  may  .'V::caTiax,  with  prosper(:Us  cale. 
To  Mitylenc,  the  pride  of  Lesbos,  sail ! 
Tbo'  now  the  south  winds  the  vext  ocean  sweep, 
.\n<l  stern  Orion  walks  upon  the  deep  ;  70 

So  will  he  sooth  those  love-consuming  pains 
That  burn  my  breast  and  glow  within  my  veins. 
May  halcyons  smooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the 

seas, 
And  the  rough  south-east  sink  into  a  breeze; 

Oromedon  on  Phlegra's  heights  I'll  sing. 
And  Coeus  threatening  Heaven's  eternal  king, 
CI.  Nor  do  those  poets,  &c.]  The  literal  sense 
of  the  original  is,  as  Heinsius  observes  ;  "  And 
those  birds,  or  cocks  of  the  Muses,  (poets)  that 
pretend  to  rival  the  Chian  cock,  or  bard,  (Homer) 
strive  to  no  purpose:'  for  the  word  ojvi;  and  aoiJof 
means  the  same  thing:  Theocritus  calls  Homer 
the  Chian  bai^d  or  cock,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hoi-ace  styles  V'arius  the  cockof  theM<Eonian  souj, 
or  the  prince  of  epic  poetry: 

Scriberis  Variofortis,&  hostium 
Victor  JVIsouii  earminis  alite.  B.  I.  ode  6. 

This  passage  of  Theocritus  might,  perhaps,  be 
thus  translated: 

Nor  do  t hose  muse-cocks  meritmore  regai-d. 
Who  crow  defiance  to  the  Chian  bard. 

65,  Imo  base,  in  viridi  nuper  qua?  cortice  fagi 
Cannina  deseripsi,  et  modulans  altema  no- 
Experiar.  [tavi. 

Eel.  5.   13. 

66.  Last  spring]  The  Greek  is  ly  tsu,  in  a 
mountain;  instead  of  which,  Heinsius  rightly 
reads  n  woa,  in  the  spring;  for  moa  sometimes  sig- 
nifies TO  £«D  the  spring. 

70.  And  stern  Orion,  &c.] 2uam  magnut 

Orion, 
Cum  pedes  incedit  medii  per  maxima  N'erci 
Stagna,  viam  scindeus,  humero  supereminet 
undas.  .-En.  10.  763.. 

So  thro'  mid  ocean  when  Orion  strides. 
His  bulk  enormous  tow'rs  above  the  tides. 

Pitt. 
Mr.  Warton  obsen-es,  that  Virgil  has  not  bor- 
rowed this  thought  from  Homer.    But  does  he  not 
seem  to  have  taken  it  from  Theocritus.' 

73.  May  halcyons]  The  fable  of  Ceyx  and  his 
wife  Halcyone  being  turned  into  birds,  is  beauti- 
fully related  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorph.  The  nmtual  loxe  of  these  persons  sub- 
sisted after  their  change;  in  honour  of  which  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  ordained,  that  while  they  sit 
on  their  nest,  which  floats  on  the  sea,  there  shoul4 
be  no  storm  ; 

Alcyone  comprest. 

Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest, 
A  wintery  queen :   her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  storm,  and  hushes  every  wind; 
Pre)):xres  his  empii'C  for  his  daughter's  ease. 
And  for  his  hatciiing  nephews  smooths  the  seas. 

Dryden. 
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Halcyon?,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  tl\p  iiMiii, 
Most  lovM  ami  honom'il  l.y  the  Nraiii  train. 
May  all  things  smile  propitiims  while  he  sails! 
To  the  wish'd  port  convey  him  safe,  ye  iiali  s ! 
Then  shall  my  brows  witii  violets  be  crownM, 
Or  dill  swtet-smelling,  or  «  ith  roses  bound :       SO 
Before  the  hearth  I'll  quafi'  the  Ptelean  bowl; 
Pareh'd  beans  shall  stimulate  my  thirsty  sonl: 
High  as  my  arms  tlie  ftuwery  couch  shall  swell 
Of  fleabane,  pai-s.ey,  and  sweet  aspbodell. 
Mindful  of  dear  Ageanax,  I'll  drink, 
Till  to  the  lees  the  rosy  bowl  1  sink. 
Two  shepherds  sweetly  on  the  pipe  shall  play, 
And  Tityrus  exalt  the  vocal  lay  ; 
Shall  sing  how  Daphnis  the  coy  damsel  lov'd, 
And,  her  pursuing,  o'er  the  mountains  rov'd ;    90 
How  the  rough  oaks  bewail'd  his  fate,  that  grow 
Where  Hiniera's  meandring  waters  (low; 
WTiile  he  still  urg'd  o'er  Rhodope  his  flight, 
O'er  Kaemus,  Caucasus,  or  Atho's  height, 

SI.  .\ntP  f.icum,  si  fiigusent;  si  messis,in  um- 
bra; 
Vina  novum  fundam  calathis  arvisia  nectar. 
Eel.  3.  TO. 
In  winter  shall  the  genial  feast  be  made 
Before  the  fire ;  by  sunmier  in  the  shade. 

Dryden. 
The  ancients  held  three  things  requisite  towards 
indulaing  their  genius,  namely,  a  good  fire,  wine, 
and  music;  Lycidas  promises  himself  these  three 
blessings,  if  Ageanax  is  favoured  with  a  prosper- 
ous voyage.  Ileinsius. 
84.  Fleabane]  See  note  on  Idyl.  4.  34.  Aspho- 
dell,  or  the  day-lily:  asphodells  were  by  the  an- 
cients planted  near  bnrying-places,  in  order  to 
supply  the  manes  of  the  dead  with  nourishment. 

Johnson's  Diet. 
By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodell. 

Pope's  St.  Cecilia. 

86.  Till  to  the  lees,  &c.]  At  entertainments, 
»hen  they  diank  healths,  it  was  usual  to  drain  the 
vessel  they  drank  out  of  as  far  as  the  sediment : 
thus  Horace,  b.  3.  ode  15,  addressing  himself  to 
an  ancient  lady,  says,  it  did  not  become  her  to 
empty  the  vessel  of  w  ine  to  the  Ites;  nee  poll  \e- 
iulain  fcBce  tenus  cadi. 

87.  Cantabunt  mihi  Damoetas,  etLyctius  JE^o». 

Eel.  5.  72. 
89.  Tlie  coy  damsel]  The  Greek  is,  Knm;,  anil 
commonly  understood  as  a  proper  name,  but 
Heinsius  observes,  that  it  is  here  only  appellative, 
and  signifies  a  certain  damsel:  as  l-vo;  aSt^oisj  is 
Atheniensis  qnidam,  a  certain  .Athenian:  the 
mistress  of  Daphnis  was  named  Echenais.  See 
note  on  Idyl.  1.  107. 

91.  lUuiu  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  my- 
rics.  Ei'l-  10-  13. 

92.  Where  Himera's]  See  note  on  Idyl.  1.  71. 

93.  Uhodopc,  Atho,  &c.]  Virgil  imitates  this 
passage  twice: 

Aut  Tmarus,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  exlremi  Gaia- 
mantes.  Eel.  8.  44. 

Aut  Atho,  out  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ccraunia. 

Geor.  I.  332. 
The  disjunctive  particle  aut,  in  each  verse,  is 
thrice  repeated  agreeable  to  Theocritus, 


.\nd,  like  the  snow  that  on  their  tops  fip]>eai*?, 
Dissoiv'd  ill  love,  as  that  dissolves  in  tears. 
Next  be  shall  sing  the  much-endnriiiu'  hind 
By  his  haish  lord  in  cedar  chest  confm'd; 
.And  bow  t  e  honeybees,  iVoni  roseat  bowers, 
Siistain'd  him  with  the  quintessence  of  flowers  ; 
For  on  his  lips  the  Muse  her  balm  distill'd,       100 
-■\nd  his  sweet  month  with  sweetest  nectar  lill'd. 
O  blest  Coniatas  !  nobly  hast  thon  sped, 
Confin'd  all  spring,  to  he  with  honey  fed  ! 
<)  IcKlst  thou  liv'd  in  these  auspicious  days! 
I'd  drive  thy  goats  on  breezy  hills  to  graze, 
Whilst  thon  should'st  under  oaken  shades  recline. 
Or  sweetly  chant  beneath  the  verdant  pine." 

Hesnng-^nd  thus  lanswer'd;  "Friendly  swain. 
Far  other  numbers  ine  thewoud-nymph  tr;»iM  1 10 
Taught,  when  my  herds  along  the  hills  I  dro'-e. 
Whose   fame,  perchance,  has  reach'd  the  throne 

of  Jove. 
Vet,  for  thy  sake,  the  choicest  will  1  choose; 
Then  lend  an  ear,  thou  darling  of  the  Muse! 

"  On  me  bland  Cupids  siieez'd,  who  Myrto  love 
l-)early,  as  kids  the  spring-embeliish'd  grove: 
Aratus  too,  whose  friendship  is  my  joy, 
Aratus  fondly  loves  the  beauteous  boy: 
Am\  well  Aristis,  to  the  .Muses  dear. 
Whose  lyre  .Apollo  would  vouchsafe  to  hear,     129 
And  well  .\r'S'is  knows,  renown'd  for  truth. 
How  f<jnd  .Aratus  loves  the  blooming  youth. 
O  Pan!  whom  Omolc's  fair  mountain  charms. 
Place  him,  iincall'd,  in  dear  Aratus'  arms! 
Whether  Philinus,  or  some  softer  name: 
Then  may  .Arcadian  youths  no  longer  maim, 
With  scaly  squills,  thy  shoulders  or  thy  side. 
When  in  the  chase  no  venison  is  supply'd. 

105    Atque  utinam    ex  vobis  unus,  vestrique 
fuissem 
Aut  cr.stos  grcgis,  &c.  Eel.  10.  35. 

115.  Cupids  sneez'd]  Some  sneezes  were  rec- 
koned profitable,  others  prejudicial:  Casaubon  ob- 
serves, that  sneezing  was  a  disease,  or  at  least  a 
symptom  of  some  infirmity;  and  therefore,  when 
any  one  sneezed^  it  was  usual  to  say,  Z>i9i,  IVlay 
you  live;  or  Zi..  (tujo-ov,  God  bless  you.  Sec  Pot- 
ter's .\utiq.  ch.  17. 

117.  .Aratus]  Supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Pha?nomeiia. 

123.  Omole]  A  mountain  of  Thessaly,  near 
Othrvs,  the  seat  of  the  Centaurs.  See  Virg.  JEa. 
b.  7. "674. 

126.  It  was  usual  for  the  ancient  heathens  to 
treat  the  images  of  their  gods  well  or  ill,  just  as 
they  fancied  they  had  been  used  by  thein:  in  like 
manner  the  modern  Indians  chastise  their  idols 
with  scourges  whenever  any  calamity  befalsthem. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Anaereon,  ode  10,  wliere  a 
rustic  thus  addresses  a  little  waxen  image  of 
Cupid  ; 

This  instant.  Love,  my  breast  inspire. 

There  kindle  all  thy  gentle  fire; 

But,  if  th()n  fail'st  to  favour  me, 

I  swear  I'll  make  a  fire  of  thee.  F.  F. 

Pan  had  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  the  country  he 
chiefly  delighted  in,  at  which  the  Arcadians,  if 
they  missed  of  their  prey  in  hunting,  in  anger  at 
the  god  whom  they  reputed  the  president  of  that 
sport,  used  to  beat  bis  statue  with  squills,  or  sea 
onions.  Potter's  Ant,  ch.  20. 
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Eiilmay'st  thou,  if  tliou  dii'st  my  boon  dc-ny, 
Turn  by  fell  claws,  on  beds  of  nettles  lie,  130 

All  the  Cold  winter  freeze  beneath  the  pole 
\\here  Hebrus'  waves  <]nwn  E<lon's  mountains  roll ; 
In  summer,  glow  in  j?ithiopia's  fires, 
Where  und  r  Blumyan    rocks   scorc^h'd  Nile  re- 
tires. 
Leave,  O  ye  Loves,  whose  cheeks  out-blush  the 

rose ! 
The  meads  where  Hyetis  and  Bvhlis  flows: 
To  fair  Olone'.s  Sacred  hill  remove. 
And  hid  the  coy  Fhilinus  glow  with  Ijve. 
Though  as  a  pear  he's  ripe,  the  women  say. 
Thy  bloom,  alas!   Piiilinus,  fades  away  !  '        140 
No  more,  Aratus,  let  us  watch  so  late. 
Nor  nightly  serenade  before  liisgate: 
But  in  this  school  let  some  uimieaning  sot 
Toil  when  the  first  cock  crows,  and  banning  be  his 

lot. 
Rest  be  our  portion !  and,  with  potent  charm, 
May  some  enchantress  keep  ns  free  frum  harm  I" 

I  sung:  he  view'd  me  with  a  STnilin.'  look; 
And  for  my  song  presented  mc  ids  crook: 
Then  to  the  left  he  turn'd,  through  tlowery  meads. 
The  winding  p.atli-way  that  to  Pyxa  leads ;        150 
While  with  my  friends  1  took  the  right-hand  road 
Where  Plirasidamus  makes  his  :-wei-t  abode; 
AVho  courteous  bad  us  on  soft  beils  recline 
•^f  lentisck,  and  young  lo-aTiches  of  the  vine  ; 
Poplars  and  elms  a'jove,  their  foliage  spread. 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  brc  zy  head ; 
Below,  a  stream,  from  the  Nymphs"  sacred  cave. 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murmuring  wave: 
In  the  warm  sun-beams,  verdant  shrubs  among, 
Shrill  grasshoppers  renew'd  theirplaiutive  song :  1 60 

ISL  Nee  si  fi-igoribus  niediis  Hebrumque  bi- 
bamus, 
Sithoniasque  nives   biemis   subeamus  a- 

quos£e: 

Nee  si,  cumnioriensalta  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 

^tbiopum  verscmus  ovessub  sidert  Cancri. 

Eel.  10.  05. 

Thus  also  Horace,    b.  1.   ode  22.      Pone  me 

pigris,  &c. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 

Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs. 
Where  clouds,  condens'd,  for  ever  veil 

With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies: 
Place  me  beneath  the  burning  zone, 

A  clime  deny'd  to  human  racej 
My  flame  for  Lalage  I'll  own  ; 

Her  voice  and  smiles  my  song  shall  grace. 
Duncombe. 

132.  Hebrus  and  Edon.]  A  river  and  mountain 
of  Thrace. 

140.  Thy  bloom,  alas!  &e.]  Thus  Anacreon, 
ode  1  Ith,  Aiyaaty  ai  yitvatKi;. 

Oft,  with  wanton  smiles  and  jeers, 
Women  tell  me  I'm  in  years. 

150.  Pyxa]  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  city  in  the 
island  of  Cos. 

154.   Lentisck]  See  Idyl.  V.  138. 

160.  ShrU  grasshoppers]  1  am  aware  that  the 
Greek  word,  rirrt^,  and  the  Latin  cicada,  means 
a  dilierent  insect  from  our  grasshopper;  for  it  has 
a  rounder  and  shorter  body,  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, sits  upou  trees,  aud  makes  a  noise  live  times 


At  distance  far,  conceal'd  in  shades,  alone. 
Sweet  Philomela  pourM  her  tuneful  moan: 
The  lark,  the  goldfinch  waiblecl  lays  of  love. 
And  sweetly  pensive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove: 
While  honey-bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
Humm'd  round    the  flo\vcrs,    or   sipl  the  silver 

spring. 
The  rich,  ripe  season  gratified  the  sense 
With  sumrnei's  sweets,  :md  autumn's  redolence. 
Apples  and  pears  laj-  strew'd  in  heaps  around. 
And    the     plum's    loaded     branches    kiss'd    the 

ground.  17(> 

Wine  flow'd  abundant  from  capacious  tuns, 
Matur'd  divinely  by  four  summers  suns. 
Say,  Nymphs  of  Castaly !  fur  ye  can  tell. 
Who  on  tlie  summit  of  Parnassus  dwell. 
Did  Chiron  e'er  to  Hercules  produce 
In  Pholus' cave  such  bowls  of  generous  juice? 
Did  Polypheme,  who  from  the  mountain's  steep 
Hurl'd  rocks  at  vessels  sailing  on  the  deep. 
E'er  drain  the  g  ^ttlet  with  such  neetar  cr^jwnM. 
Nectar  that  nimbly  »nade  the  Cyclops  bound,   18() 
As  then,  ye  Nymphs!  at  Ceres'  holy  shrine 
Ye  mix'd  the  milk,  the  honey,  and  the  wine. 
O  triay  I  prove  once  more  that  happy  man 
In  her  large  heaps  to  fix  the  purging  fan  ! 
.And  may  the  godde=s  smile  serene  and  blanil, 
Wiiile  ears  of  corn  and  pijppies  grace  her  hand. 

louder  than  our  grasshopper;  it  begins  its  song  ai 
soon  as  the  .Sun  stows  hot,  and  continues  singing 
till  it  sets:  its  wings  are  beautiful,  being  streaked 
with  silver,  and  marked  witjibrownspots;  the  outer 
wings  are  twice  as  long  as  the  inner,  aud  more 
variegated;  yet,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Pope, 
(,ec  Iliad  3.  ver.  2001 1  retain  the  usual  term. 
164.   Nee  gemerc  aeriacessabitturtur  ab  nimo. 

Eel.  1.59. 

167.  • ■ — '  Tuis  hie  omnia  plena 

Muneribus ;  tibi   parapineo  gravidus   au- 

tumno 
Floret  ager;  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris. 
Geor.  2.  5. 

Here  all  the  riches  of  thy  reign  abound; 
Each  field  replete  with  blushing  autumn 

glows. 
And   in  deep  tides  for  thee  the  foaming- 

vintage  flows.  Warton- 

172.  By  four  summers]  Horace  has,  quadri- 
mum  merum.  B.  1    ode  9. 

175.  Chiron  and  Pholus]  Two  Centaurs: 
Chiron  is  said  to  have  taught  jEsculapius  physic, 
Apollo  music,  and  Hercules  astronomy,  and  was 
tutor  to  Achilles. 

178.  Hurl'd  rucks]    A  larger  rock  then  heaving 

from  tlie  plain, 

HewhirI'dit  round;  it  sung  across  the  main; 

It  lei  I  and  brush'd  the  stern  ;  the'.iiliows  roar. 

Shake  at  the  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the 

shore.  Pope's  Odys.  b.  9. 

180-  Made  the  Cyclops  bound,]  Horace  seems 
to  allude  to  this, 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat. 

B.  r.  Sat.  S. 
182.  Cui  tu  lacte  favos,  et  miti  dilue  Paccho. 

Geor.  b.  1.  344. 

Mix  honey  sweet,   with  milk  and  mellow 
wiue,  Warton. 


392  FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 

IDYLI.IUM  VIII. 
TIIB  BUCOLIC  S/NGERS. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  contest  in  singing,  between  the  shepherd  Me- 
nalcas  and  the  neatherd  Daphnis,  is  related; 
a  pOLitherd  is  cliosen  jntlge  ;  they  stake  down 
their  pastoral  pipes  as  tlie  reward  of  vietory; 
the  prize  is  deevecd  to  Daplmis.  In  tliis  Idyl- 
linm,  as  in  the  filth,  I  lie  se'Ond  speaker  seems  to 
follow  the  turn  of  thought  used  by  the  lirst. 
Dr.  Spiiiee  observes,  there  are  persons  in  Italy, 
and  particjilarly  in  Tuscany,  named  Improvisa- 
tori,  who  are  like  the  sheplierds  in  Theoeritii  , 
surprisingly  ready  at  their  answers,  respondere 
parati,  and  go  on  speecii  for  speeeh  alternately, 
alternis  dicetis,  amant  alterna  caiBens.  This 
Jdyllium  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Diophantus. 


Daphnis,  Menalcas,  Goatherd. 
Dear  Diophantus,  some  few  days  ago, 
Menalcas,  on  the  mountain's  breezy  brow, 
l!y  ehanre  met  Daphnis,  bonny,  blithe,  and  fair; 
Tills  fed  his  herds,  and  tlat  his  ilecey  rare. 
Both  grac'd  with  golilen  tresses,  both  were  young. 
Both  sweetly  pip'd,  and  both  melodious  sung: 
Then  first  Menakas,  with  eomjilacent  look, 
Survey'd  the  master  of  the  herd,  and  spoke: 

menalcas. 

f)apbnis,  thou  keeper  of  the  bellowing  kine! 
Wilt  thou  to  me  the  palm  of  song  resign  ?  10 

Or  try  thy  skill,  and  thtn  thy  master  own? 
Thus  Daphnis  answer'd  z 

DAPHNIS. 

Thou  sheep-tending  clown, 
Poor-piping  shepherd!  sing'st  thou  e'er  so  well, 
Thou  canst  not  Daphnis  at  the  song  excel. 

MENAI.CAS. 

Stake  then  some  wager;  let  us  trial  make: 

I .  Dear  Diophantus]  The  G  reek  is,  MaXa  ri|i/u» 
(tt'f  fifivTt)  xtst'  wffrt  ^axoft  MEvre^xft;*  the  ex- 
pression w;  ^JetvTi,  as  they  say,  seeuis  very  fiat,  and 
not  correspondent  with  the  native  elegance  of 
Theocritus:  and  therefore  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious .Tohn  Pierson  (sec  bis  V<risimilia,p.46.)  pro- 
poses to  read,  M«\re  v£/Aav,  Jno^'avTf,xaT'  wfia  X.  t.  X. 
.observing  that  Theocritus  inscribes  several  IdyU 
iiumsto  his  intimate  friends;  for  instance,  he  id- 
dresses  the  6th  to  Aiatus  ;  the  11th  and  the  ISih 
to  Nicias  the  physician ;  and  to  this  same  Diophan- 
tus the  21st.  This  very  plausible  emendation  I 
Jiave  followed  in  my  translation.  That  the  li- 
brarians often  obliterated  proper  names  will  ap- 
pear in  the  note  on  ver.  55  of  this  Idyllium.  Vii- 
gil  imitates  this  passage: 

Conipulerautque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrsis 

in  unum; 
Thyrsis oves, Corydon  distentas  lactecapellas: 
Anibo  liorentes  a-tatibus.  Arcades  ambo: 
£t  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

Eel.  7.  2. 

C.  Tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus. 

Eel,  5  o. 

15.  Vis  erco  inter  nos,  quid  possit  uterqw',  vi- 

cissim  £xperiauiw?  Scl.  3.  28. 


DAPHM.4. 

I'll  make  the  trial,  and  the  wager  staVe< 

MENAICAS. 

What  shall  wc  lay,  to  equal  our  renown  ? 

DAPHNIS. 

I'll  lay  a  calf,  and  thou  a  lamb  full-grown. 

MENAI.CAS. 
A  lamb  I  dare  not ;  for  my  parents  keep 


Strict  watch,  and  every  evening  count  my  sheep.  2? 

DAPHNIS. 

What  wilt  thou  stake  ?  and  what  the  victor's  gains? 

MENALCAS. 
A  pipe  1  form'd,  of  nine  unequal  strains, 
Sneet-ton'd,  with  whitest  wax  compacted  tight; 
This,  this  I'll  stake — but  not  my  parent's  right. 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  have  one  of  nine  unequal  strains,      [pains, 
.Siveetton'd,   and  wax'd   throughout   with  nicest 
Which  late  I  made  ;  ev'n  now  my  finger  bleeds. 
Sore  wounded  by  a  splinter  of  the  reeds. 
Who  shall  decide  thr  hommrs  of  the  day  ? 

MENALrAS. 

Yon  goatherd,  let  him  .judge  the  vocal  lay ;         30 
Our  dog  barks  at  him — call — .he  man  is  near  : 
The  shepherds  callM,  the  goatherd  came  to  hear: 
The  last  decided,  while  the  former  sung. 
Menalcas  first  essay'd  his  tuneful  tc.ngue: 
Thus  in  alternate  strains  the  contest  ran, 
Daphnis  reply'd — Menalcas  first  began ; 

18.  Ego  banc  vitnlam,ne  forte  recuseSj 

Depono^  F.c!.  3.  23. 

19.  De  grege  non    ausim   cpiicquam  deponere 

tecum: 
Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta 

noveiTa : 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et 
boedos.  Eel.  3.  32. 

22.  Nine  equal  strains,]  Though  nine  strains, 
or  reeds,  are  here  mentioned,  yet  the  shepherd's 
pipe  was  generally  composed  of  seven  rteds,  un- 
equal in  length,  andofilift'erent  tones,  ioined  toge- 
ther with  wax.  See  note  on  Idyl.  I.  I(i'.l;  and 
Virgil, 

Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compaeta  cicutis 
Fistula.  Eel.  2.  30. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ancient  slup- 
herd>  could  pipe  and  sing  at  the  same  time;  cer- 
tainly that  w'as  impracticable.  I'he  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  tncy  first  play'd  o\er  the  tune,  and 
then  sung  a  verse  or  stanza  of  the  song  answering 
thereto,  and  so  play'd  and  sung  a!t  rnately  ;  whieli 
manner  of  pUiymii  anil  sin'jing  is  \ery  coinmoii 
with  the  pipers  and  fid 'Icrs  at  ourcoimtry  wakes, 
who,  pt  rha])s,  oi  iginaliy  borrowed  the<'Ustoin  from 
the  Romans,  dnring  their  residence  in  Britain. 
We  find  (be  old  English  mins:rels  used  to  warble 
Oil  their  harps,  and  then  sing  —See  Percy's  essay 
on  the  subject. 

29  Will  shall  decide,  &-c.]  The  same  verse 
occurs  Idyl  V.  71 

33.  Alternis   iuitur  contendere    versibus  ambo 
Ccef  eie: 
Hos  CorydoDjillos  refeiebatinordinelTbyrsis. 
Eel .  7  in. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


i9S 


Ye  vales,  ye  streams,  fr  uii  source  celestial  sprung, 
If  eVr  Mcnatcas  swettlv  pi}>"(i  or  sunfj, 
Ffcd  well  my  lamb-,  ami  if  my  Daphnis  need 
Your  flowery  herbage,  let  his  heifers  0  ed,  40 

DAPHNIS. 

Foimtainsand  herbs,  rich  pasturage,  if  e'er 
Sunir  Daiihiiis  meet  for  nightingales  to  hear, 
Fatten  my  heMs;  if  to  these  meadows  fair 
Mcnaleas  drives,  O  feed  his  fleecy  care. 

MEN4I.CAS. 

When  here   my  fair    one  cojjics,    Spring   smiles 

around. 
Meads  flourish,  and  the  teats  with  milk  abound, 
My  lambs  grow  fat;  if  she  no  longer  stay, 
Parch'd  are  the  meads,  the  shepherd  pines  away. 

DAPHNIS. 

Where  Mile  walks,  the  fluMer-enamour'd  bees 
Work  food  ncctareous,  taller  are  the  trees,  50 

The  goats  bear  twins;  if  he  no  longer  stay. 
The  herdsman  withers,  and  the  herds  decay. 

MENALCAS. 

O  goat,  the  husband  Of  the  white-hair'd  flock! 
Drink  at  the  shady  fount  by  j'onder  rock, 
'Tis  there  he  lives;  and  let  young  Mile  know, 
Proteus  fed  sea-calves  in  the  deep  below. 

DAPHNIS. 

Not  Pelops'  lands,  not  Croesus'  wealth  excite 
My  wish,  nor  speed  to  match  the  winds  in  fligot; 

45.  Phyllidis  adventu  nostrte  nemus  omne  vi- 

rebit.  Eel.  7.  59. 

48.  Aret  ager;  vitio  raorieus  silit  aeris  herha. 

ib.  57. 
Pope  has  finely  imitated  both  Theocritus  and 
Virgil; 

Str.    All  Nature  mourns,  the   skies  relent  in 
sho'.vers, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  and  clos'd  the  droop- 
ing flowers; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skiesto  brighten,  and  thcbirds  to  sing. 

Daph.  All  Nature  laughs,  the  groves   are  fresh 
and  fair. 
The  Sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air. 
If  Svlvia  smiles,  new  gloiie^gild  the  shore. 
And  vanquish'd  Nature  seem3  to  charm 
no  more. 
51.  If  he  no  longer  stay] —         At  si  formosus 
Alexis 
Montibus  his  aheat,  videas  &  flumlna  sicca. 
Eel.  7.  55. 
56'  Proteus  tui-pes  pascit  sub  gurgite  phuca-^. 

Cicor.  4.  yP5. 
57.  Not  Pelops'  lands,  not  Cra^sus'  weail'',  &.e. 
ytv  ntXc-jroi,  fji>i  jwot  yfJ- 
May  the  teriitone>.  of 
PeIoj)S,  and  uo.den  talents  never  fall  to  my  share! 
X^i^c'J'a  T«x«vTa  is  very  frigid  ;  one  expects  some- 
thuig  better  than  this  from  the  Sieiiiao  Muse,  and 
therefore  the :m;eiiiousPierson  (see  hi«  Vi  risimilia) 
observing  that  the  librarians  frequently  obliterated 
proj'er  names,  instead  of  yi^vmn  real's  K;oitoh 
■:r:>,r.-nx;  t'len  a  new  beauty  ^tt^^es  in  the  opposi- 
VOL.    II. 


The   Greek   is.   Mi   fioi 
run    Tn\ayzn  Et'i    j-/  eiv 


Rut  in  yon  cave  to  earol  with  my  friend, 

And  view  the  ocean  while  our  flocks  we  tend.     60 

MiiNALCAS. 

To  teatsthe  drought,  to  biids  the  snare,  the  wind 
I'o  trees,  an!  toib  a;*e  fatal  to  the  hind  i 
I'o  man  the  virgin's  scorn.     O,  father  .love! 
Thou  too  ha-t  laiiguish'd  with  the  pa  ns  of  love. 

I'h'is  in  alternate  strains  the  contest  ran, 
.'Viid  thus  Menaleas  his  last  lay  l;egan: 
■■  Wulf,  spare  inj^  kids,  my  young  anil  tender  sheep; 
Thougli  low  my  lot,  a  nuuieious  tioek  I  keep. 
Ivouve,  Lightfoot,  rouse  Ironi  inJolenee  profound; 
111  fiis  a  shepherd's  dog  to  steep  so  souod.  70 

Fear  not,  my  sheep,  to  crop  the  verdant  i^iain; 
The  pastur'd  herbage  soon  will  grow  a^iuin: 
F  ed  welt,  and  fill  your  udders  in  the  vale, 
And  when  my  lambs  have  suckled,  Irll  the  i-ail.'' 

He  sung,  and  Da  pi  mis  sweetly  thus  repy'  I: 
"  Me,  from  her  grot,  a  love'y  nymph  espy'd, 
As  late  I  drove  my  cattle  cross  the  plain ; 
A  long,  long  look  she  cast,  and  eall'd  me  hand- 
some swain. 
1  answer'd  not,  hut,  as  in  thought  profound, 
Pursued  my  road  with  eyes  upon  the  ground.    80 
The  heifer  sweetly  breaches,  and  swei'tly  lows. 
Sweet  is  the  bullock's  voice,  and  sweet  the  cow's: 
'Tis  passing  sweet  to  lie  by  murmuring  streams, 
And  waste  long  summer-days  in  gentle  dreams. 

tion  between  the  extensive  territories  of  Pelops, 
and  the  talents,  or  treasures  of  Croesus;  and  what 
adds  to  the  probability  that  this  is  the  true  read- 
ing, Theocritus  mentions  the  riches  of  Croesus  in 
the  10th  Idyl.  ver.  39.  and  likewise  Ae.aereon, 
ode  26.  ver.  3.  Aoxojv  i'  lyn-jTo.  Kjocth,  Rich  I 
seem  as  I.ydia's  king:  indeed  every  sehool-boy 
knows  that  the  riches  of  Crmsus  became  a  proverb. 

58.  Nor  spe'd,  &c.J    Cursuquo  pedum 

priEveiterc  ventos.  lEn   7.  8')7. 

'^1.  To  teats,  &c.]  The  present  reading  in  the 
original  is,  vlciGi^Z  avy^^u  the  draught  is  fatal  to 
waters;  but  a  frieird  of  luiue  leads  ySac-iv  a.uy^ij.'iu 
draught  is  fatal  to  the  teats,  wliich  is  far  more  na- 
tural, and  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  ashepheid. 

Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  fruffibus  imUres, 
Arboribus  venti;  nobis  Amaryllidis  irx. 

Eel.  3.  80. 

70.   Ill  fits,  &c.]  This  seems  to  be  an  imitation 

of  a  vevse    in    Homer:    Of    y^n    7ravv:y%iov  vjhiv 

iSaXlJiofov  mho,.  II.  b.  2.  24- 

111  tits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 

Pope. 

Thus  Virgil, Gregibus  nongr-imina  da- 


72. 
sunt,  &c. 


Geor.  b.  2.  200. 


Then'  for  thy  flocks  fresn  fountains  never  fail. 
Undying  verdure  clothes  the  g  assy  vale; 
]     And  what  is  cropt  by  day,  tne  night  renews. 

Warton. 

'!8.  Et  Ionium,  formose,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lola! 

Eel.  3,  79. 
81.  This  verse  occurs,  Idyl.  9.  ver.  7.  in  the 
Clreek. 

83.  Fortunate  senex,  hie  inter  flumma  nota, 
Etfoutes  sacros,  frigus  capabis  ojiaeum. 
lid.  J.  52, 
o 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


On  oaks  smooth  acorns  ornamental  gruw, 
And  golden  apples  on  ttir  pippin  slow; 
Calves  grace  the  cows,  liglit-skippin'^  on  tlie  plain. 
And  lusty  cows  commend  the  careful  swain." 
They  sung;  the  goatherd  thus: 


GOATHERD. 


90 


Thy  verse  appears 
So  sweet,  O  Daphnis!  to  my  ruvish'd  ears, 
More  pleasinti  far  thy  charming  voice  to  me 
Than  to  my  taste  the  nectar  of  the  bee. 
Receive  these  pip-  s,  the  %  ictor's  rightful  mred  : 
And  Honldst  thou  te-ich  me,  while  my  kids  1  feed. 
This  goat  rewards  thy  pains,  that  never  fails 
Each  mom  to  fill  the  largest  of  my  pails. 

As  skips  the  fawn  her  mother  doe  around. 
So  Daphnis  leap'd  for  jo}',  and  dancing  beat  the 

ground : 
As  grieve  new-married  maids  their  si  res  to  leave 
So,  deeply  sighing,  did  Menalcas  grieve.  100 

Since  that  time,  Daphnis,  chief  of  shepherd- 
swains, 
Daphnis  supreme  without  a  rival  reigns: 
And,  to  complete  his  happiness,  he  led 
The  blooming  Na'i's  to  bis  nuptial  bed. 


IDYLLIL'M  IX. 
VAPHXIS  AND  MENALCAS. 

ARGIJIENT. 

The  herdsman  Daphnis  and  the  shepherd  Me- 
nalcas  are  urged  by  a  neighbouring  shepherd  to 
contend  in  singing;  the  song  is  in  alternate 
strains,  and  each  receives  a  prize;  Daphnis  a 
finely-finished  club,  and  Menalcas  a  conch. 
The  beauty  of  this  Idylliuiii  consists  in  the  true 
character  of  low  life,  full  of  self-commendation, 
and  boastful  of  its  own  fortune. 


Daphnis,  besin!  for  merrily  you  play, 
Daphnis,  begin  the  sweet  bucolic  lay; 

85.  Vitis  ut  arboribus  decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uva?, 

Ut  gregibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis. 

Eel.  5.  3'2. 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 

As  bulls  the  herds,  and  iiclus  the  yellow  corn. 

Dryden. 
91.  Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta,  &c. 

Eel.  5.  45.' 
Mr.  Gay  has  imitated  this  passage,  in  his  fifth 
pastoral ; 

Albeit  thy  songs  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear, 
Tl.an  to  the  thirsty  cattle  rivers  clear; 
Or  wiiiter  porridge  to  the  labouring  youth, 
Or  buns  and  sugar  to  the  damsel's  tooth. 

93.  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Mus.t 

Eel.  I .  C9. 

101.   Fx   illo   Corydon,  Corydon  est    tempore 

ni.bis.  Eel.  r.  70. 

1.  Da)ihnis,  begin,  &:c.]  The  first  eight  lines  in 
the  translation  of  this  Idyllium  are  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  shepherd,  who  endeavours  to 
engage  Daphnis  and  Menalcas  to  sing: 

Incipe,  Mopse,  prior.  Eel.  4.  10. ' 

2.  Ircipe,  Damooeta;  tu  deinde  sequere,  Me- 
ualca.  Ccl.  3.  58. 


Menalcab  next  shall  sing;  while  pasturing  near 
Calves  mix  with  cows,  the  heifer  with  the  steer; 
The  bulls  together  with  the  herd  may  lirowze. 
Rove  round  the  copse,  and  crop  the  tenrterbonghs; 
Daphnis,  begin  the  sweet  bucolic  strain; 
-Menalcas  next  shall  charm  the  sliepherd-svain. 

DAPHNIS. 

Sweet  low  the  herds  along  the  pastur'd  ground. 
Sweet  is  the  vocal  reed's  melodious  sound  ;  1 0 

Sweet  pipes  the  jocund  herdsman,  sweet  I  sing. 
And  lodge  securely  by  yon  cooling  spring. 
Where  the  soft  skins  of  milk-white  heifers,  spread 
In  order  fair,  compose  my  decent  bed: 
\\\  luckless!  browsing  on  the  moimtain's  side 
The  south-wind  dash'd  them  headlong,  and  they 

died. 
There  I  regard  no  more  bright  summer's  fires 
^Than  youthful  lovers  theJr  upbraiding  sires. 
Thus  Daphnis  chanted  his  bucolic  strain  ; 
-And  thus  Menalcas  charm'd  the  shepherd-swain. 

MENALCAS. 

j^tna's  my  parent     there  I  love  to  dwell,  21 

Where  the  rock-moimtains  form  an  ample  cell : 
And  there,  with  affluence  hlest,  as  great  I  live, 
As  swains  can  wish,  or  golden  slumbers  give; 
Bj'  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  fed, 
Their  wool  my  pillow,  and  their  skins  my  bed: 
In  caldrons  boil'd  their  flesh  sustains  me  well; 
D»"y  beechen  faggots  wintry  frosts  expel. 
Thus  I  regard  no  more  the  cold  severe  29 

Than  toothless  men  hard  nuts  when  pulse  is  near. 

Here  ceas'd  the  youths;  I  prais'd  their/pastoral 
strains. 
And  gave  to  each  a  present  for  his  pains: 
A  well-form'd  club  became  young  Daphnis'  due. 
Which  in  my  own  paternal  woodlands  grew, 

9.  This  vei-se  occurs  Idyllium  8th,  77,  in  the 
orii;inal  ; 

Dulce  satis  humor,  depulsis  arbutus  hoedis, 
Lenta  salix  foeto  pecori,  mihi  solus  Amvnias. 

Eel.  '3.  82. 

1 9.  Hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyr- 

sis.  Eel.  7.  20. 

22.  Ovid  has  a  similar  descrijition  of  Polyphe- 
mus's  cave: 

Sunt  mihi  pars  montis  vivo  pendentia  saxo 
Antra.  Metamorph.  b.  13.  JIO. 

23.  Hie  focus,  &  tajdiE  pingues;  hie   plurimus 

ignis 
Seniircr,  &  assidua  postt:s  fuligine  nigri. 
Hie  taiitmn  BoreEecuramus  fi-igora,f]nnntum 
Aut  inimeruni  lupus,  aut  torrentia  flni;iina 
ripas.  Eel.  7.  49. 

Here  ever-glowing    hearths    embrown    the 

posts. 
Here  blazing  pines  expel  the  pinching  frosts. 
Here  cold  and  Boreas'  blasts  we  dread  no 

more 
Than  wolves  the  sheep,  or  torrent  streams 

the  shore.  Wartou. 

30.  Pulse]  The  Greek  is  oiui-^oiii,  which  I  ap- 
prehend signifies  wheat  boiled,  without  having 
been  fust  groiuul  in  the  mill,  something  in  the 
nature  of  frumenty. 

31.  Here  the  shepherfl  resumes  his  account  of 
the  contest  between  Daphnis  and  Menalcas,  an4 
describes  the  preseuts  he  made  tluiu. 
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So  exquisitely  sliap'd  fiom  end  to  end. 

An  artist  niljlit  admire,  but  cmiM  not  mend. 

A  pearly  concli,  wreatli'd  beautifully  round, 

L-.ile  on  tir  Icarian  rocky  beach  I  found, 

Tbe  shell  I  i:ave  Menalcas  for  his  share; 

Large  wu'i  the  conch,  its  Uesh  was  rich  and  rare,  4'3 

(This  in  five  equal  portions  1  divide) 

And  to  live  friends  a  plenteous  meal  supply'*!. 

Pleas'd  he  receiv'd.  and  lik'd  his  present  w<  II, 

And  tlius  he  sweetly  blew  tile  shining  shell : 

liail,  rural  Muses!  teach  your  bard  those  strains 
Which  oiwc  1  sung,  and  chaim'd  the  listening,' 

swains  : 
Then  would  my  tongue  repeat  the  pleasing  lore. 
And  painful  blisters  never  gall  it  more. 
To  jii'asshoppers  the  grasshopjiers  are  friends, 
And  ant  on  ant  for  mutual  aid  depends ;  50 

The  ra\enous  kite  pro"ccts  jjis  brother  kitej 
But  nie  the  Muse  and  gentle  song  delight, 
O,  may  my  cave  with  IV.  qnent  song  be  blest! 
For  neither  roseat  spring,  nor  downy  rest 
So  sweet  the  labourer  sooth;  nor  to  the  bee 
Are  flowers  so  grateful,  as  the  Muse  to  me: 
"For  Circe's  strongest  magic  ne'er  can  harm 
Those  whom  the  Muses  with  scjft  raptuie  charm. 


IDYLLIUM  X*. 
THE    REAPERS. 

ARGUMENT. 

Milo  and  Battus,  two  reapers,  have  a  conference 
as  they  are  at  work;  Battus  not  reaping  so  fast 


-as  usual,  Milo  asks  him  the  reason  of  it;  he 
frankly  confesses  it  was  owing  to  love;  and,  at 
the  request  of  Milo,  sings  a  song  in  praise  of 
his  misticss:  Milo  afterwards  repeals  the  ;oi 
etical  maxims  of  Lytierses. 


♦0.  Nymphre,    noster    ai) 
mihi  carmen, 
2uale  meo  Codro,  concedite 


Libethrides,   aut 
Eel.  7.  21. 


Give  me  the  lays,  Nymphs  of  th'  inspiring 

springs. 
Which  Codrus,  rival  of  Apollo  sings. 

Warton. 

48.  And  painful  blisters,  &c.]  The  aneieii's 
believed  that  a  lie  was  always  fuilowed  by  some 
punishment,  as  a  blister  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
a  pimple  on  the  nose,  &c.  See  Idyl.  1'2,  verse  32. 
tJee  also  Hor.  b.  1>.  ode  8, 

49.  Juvenal  has  a  similar  passage,  Sat.  15.  163. 

liidica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tygridc  ])acem 
Peii>etuam:  srovis  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear  you  '11  6nd 
In  leagues  olVensivo  and  defensive  joiii'd. 

Tate. 

£2.  Me  rero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Musae, 
2uarum"sacra  fero,  ingenti  perculsus  amore, 
Accipiant.  Geor.  2.  47j. 

Ye  sacred  Muses,  with  whose  beauty  fir'd. 
My  soul  is  r.ivi^h'd,  uii.i  my  braia  inspird, 
Whose  priest  I  am,  g've  nie,  kc.         D;yden. 
Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 
Suale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  asstum 
Pulcis  aqua:  saliente  sitim  testiuguere  rivo. 

Eel.  5.  46. 
Mr.  Pope  has  something  very  similar: 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain. 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  taint  with  pain, 
Kot  showers  to  larks,  or  sinistiine  to  the  bee, 
^rc  half  so  ci.ai  uiin-^  as  Ihy  sii;ht  to  me. 

r,iSt.  3. 


Milo  and  Battus. 

lUILO. 

r>\TTljS,  some  evil  sure  alHicts  you  sore; 
Yoa  cannot  reap  as  you  have  reap'd  before; 
No  longer  you  your  sheaves  with  vigour  l)iinl. 
But,  like  a  woundt  d  sheep,  lag  heavily  behind. 
If  thus  you  fail  with  early  morning's  light, 
lluw  can  j'ou  work  till  nouu  or  slow-pae-'d  night? 

BATTL'S. 

M  lo,  thou  moiling  drudge,  as  hard  as  stone, 
All  absent  mistress  didst  thou  ne'er  bemuun  } 
aiiLo. 

Not  I — I  never  learnt  fair  maids  to  woo ; 

Pray  what  with  love  ha\  e  labouring  men  to  do  ?  10 

BATTL'S. 

Did  love  then  never  interrupt  thy  sleep? 

MILO. 

No,  Battus:  dogs  should  never  run  at  sheep. 

BATTUS. 

But  I  have  lov'd  these  ten  long  days  and  more, 

MILO. 

Yes,  you're  a  wealthy  man,  and  I  a  poor. 

BATTUS. 

Hence  all  things  round  me  in  confusion  lie. 

MILO. 

But  tell  me  who's  this  charmer  of  your  eye? 

BATTUS. 

Old  PoU'buta's  niece,  the  gay,  the  young. 
Who  liarvest-rhome  at  Hypocoon's  sung. 

*  This  fdyllium,  as  Dr.  Martyn  ob.ieiTe-j,  beins; 
a  dialogue  between  two  reapers,  is  geiie."atty  ex- 
cluded by  the  critics  from  the  number  of  the  pas- 
torals :  ami  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  consider  that  a 
herdsman  may  very  naturally  descr'b*^  a  conver- 
sation between  two  of  bis  country  neighbour.-;, 
who  entertain  each  other  with  a  rural  song,  we 
may  soften  a  little  the  severity  of  our  critii'al  tem- 
per, and  allow  even  this  to  be  called  a  pastoral. 

4.  Li'ice  a  wounded  sheep,  &c]  Virgil,  speaking 
of  a  siciicning  sheep,  says,  you  will  see  it. 

Extremamque   sequi,   aut   medio   procum- 

ber"  carapo 
Pascentem.  Gecr.  b.  3.  466. 

12.  Ut  fanis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur 
uncto.  Hor.  b.  '2.  sat.  8, 

14.  The  original  is,  ExwiSw  ftvTXwf  ^>iXov'  tyw  ^ 
t^ru  h5' aXif  o^o;.  instead  of  5>iXov,  Ho  Izinus  (see  his 
notes  on  ApoUonius,  b.  3.  ver.  90;.)  reads  is^k'v, 
and  then  th"  interpretation  will  be,  you  drink  red 
wine  out  of  a  hogshead;  but  I  have  scarcely  vi- 
negar enough. 

IH.  Who  harvest-home,  &c.]  This  line  occur* 
Idyllium  G.  o4. 
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MILO. 

Then  for  your  sins  yoii  will  be  Qnely  sped; 
Each  niglit  a  grizzle  grasshopper  in  bed.  20 

BATTUS. 

Yet  spare  your  insults,  cruel  and  unkind  ! 
I'lutus,  you  know,  as  well  as  Love,  is  blind. 

MILO. 
No  harm  I  mean— but,  Battar,,  as  you  play 
On  tlie  sweet  pipe,  and  sing  an  amorous  lay. 
With  music's  charms  our  pleasing  toils  prolongj 
Your  mistress  be  the  subject  of  your  song. 

BATTUS. 
Ye  Muses,  sweetly  let  the  numbers  flow! 
For  you  new  beauty  on  all  themes  bestow. 
Charming  Bombyce,  though  some  call  you  thin, 
And  blame  the  tawny  colour  of  your  skin; 
Yet  I  the  lustre  of  your  beauty  own, 
And  deem  you  like  Hyblican  honey  brown. 
The  letter'il  hyacinth's  of  darksome  hue, 
And  the  sweet  violet  a  sable  blue; 
Yet  these  in  crowns  ambrosial  odours  shed. 
And  grace  fair  garlands  that  adoni  the  he  ;ul. 
Kids'flowery  thyme,  gaunt  wolves  the  kid  pursue, 
The  ci-anc  the  plough-share,  and  I  follow  you. 
Were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus  was  of  old, 
Our  statues  soon  should  rise  of  purest  gold,       40 
In  Cytherea's  sacred  shrine  to  stand. 
You  with  an  apple,  rose,  and  lute  in  hand; 
1  like  a  dancer  would  attract  the  sight. 
In  gaudy  sandals  gay,  and  habit  light. 

20.  A  grizzle  grasshopper,  Sec.]  Heinsius  ob- 
serves, that  a  grasshopper,  hei-e  called  /xmrt;,  is 
the  same  that  was  ealled  yg«u; :  cnnft,;  ym'ji  was 
a  proverbial  expression,  and  equal  to  anus  qua>  in 
virginitate  consenuit:  metaphora  sumpta  est  a 
sylvestri  locusta,  quam  vocant  yjrtuv  <!-!jifnv  ^ 
ix-tvTiv.  Suid.  Milo  therefore  humorously  laughs 
«t  Battus  for  falling  in  love  with  an  old  virgin. 

33.  The  Greek  is,  K«i  to  lov  f^;Xav  ivtj,  v.ni  n 
yoKirra  i/aKivSo;,  which  Virgil  has  literally  trans- 
lated; 

, 'Suid  tum  si  fuscus  Atnyntas? 

Et  nigra  violae  sunt,  &  vaccinia  ni-'ra. 

Eel.  10.  ;!S. 

What  if  the  boy's  smooth  skin  be  brown  to 

view. 
Dark  is  the  hyacinth  and  violet's  hue. 

Warton. 

Virgil  likewise  has,  Inscripti  nomina  regum  (lores. 

Eel.  3.  106. 

37.  Torra  lesena   lupum    sequitur,  lupus   ijise 
capellum ; 
Florentemcytisum  sequitur  lasrivacapella: 
Te  Corydon  6,  Alexi.  Kcl.  2.  63. 

29.  Crresus]    A  king  of  Lydia,  whose    riches 
became  a  proverb. 
4).  Nunc  te  inarmoreum  pro  tempore  fecimus: 
at  tu, 
Si  fcefura  gregem  suppleverit.  aureus  esto. 
F.d.  7.  30. 

put  if  the  falling  lambs  increase  my  fold, 
Tliy  iiiarulc  statue  shall  be  turu'd  to  cold. 

Drydan. 


Charming  Bombyce,  you  my  numbers  greet; 
How  lovely,  fair,  and  beautiful  your  feet! 
Soft  is  your  voice — but  1  no  words  can  liud 
To  represent  the  moral  of  your  mind. 

MILO. 

How  sweetly,  swain,  j'our  carols  you  rehearse? 
How  aptly  scan  the  measures  of  your  verse?       SO 
A  wit  s(j  barren  with  a  bearil  so  lung! — 
Attend  to  tuneful  Lyticrses'  song. 

46.  How  lovely,  fair,  and  beautiful  your  feet  I] 
Tiius  in  . Salomon's  Song,  eh.  7.  1.  we  read,  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes !  On  which  Mr. 
Percy  observes,  "  Or  more  exactly  within  thy  san- 
dals." The  Hebrew  women  were  remarkably  nice 
in  adorning  their  sandals,  and  in  having  them  fit 
neatly,  so  as  to  display  the  fine  shape  of  the  foot: 
Vid.  Clerici  Comment.  Judith's  sandals  are  men- 
tioned along  with  the  bracelets  and  other  orna- 
ments of  jewels,  with  which  she  set  oiVher  beauty 
when  she  went  to  captivate  the  heart  of  Holofer- 
nes,  chap.  10.  4.  And  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
her  sandals  ravished  his  eyes,  chap.  IC.  9. 

S 1 .  A  beard  so  long  !  ]  A  long  beard  was  looked 
on  as  a  mark  of  wisdom;  see  Hor.  sat.  3.  b.  2. 
ver  35.     Sapientem  pasccve  barbani. 

'>'.?.  Lytierses]  Lytierses  was  a  bastard  son  of 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia  ;  the  poe's  tell  us,  that 
in  a  trial  of  skill  in  music  between  Apollo  and 
Pan,  Midas  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
whereupon  Apollo  clapt  a  pair  of  asses  ears  on 
his  head.  On  the  other  hand,  Conon,  in  his  first 
narration  (apud  Phot,  biblioth.)  tells  us,  that  Mi- 
das had  a  gi'cat  many  spies  dispersed  up  and 
down  the  country,  by  whose  information  he  knew 
whatever  his  subjects  did  or  said;  thus  he  reigned 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  great  age,  rone 
daring  to  conspire  against  him.  His  knowing  by 
this  means  whatever  his  subjects  spoke  of  him, 
occasioned  the  saying,  that  Midas  had  long  ears; 
and  as  a.-ses  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  a  degree  of  perfection  above  other 
animals,  he  was  also  said  to  have  asses  cars;  thus 
what  was  at  first  spoken  in  a  metaplmrical  sense, 
afterwards  ran  current  in  the  world  for  truth.  As 
to  Lvtierses,  he  reigned,  after  Midas,  at  Cela>na?, 
the  chief  city  of  Phrygia,  and  is  described  as  a 
rustic,  unsociable,  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  of  an  in- 
satiable appetite,  devourin'-',  in  one  day,  three 
large  baskets  of  bread,  anil  drinking  ten  gallons 
of  wine.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  agriculture; 
but,  as  acts  of  cruelty  were  his  chief  delight,  he 
used  to  oblige  such  as  happencil  to  pass  by  while 
he  was  rca'ping,  to  join  ^^lthhim  in  the  work;  and 
then,  cutting  off  their  heads,  he  hound  up  their 
bodies  in  the  sheaves.  For  these,  and  such  like 
cruelties,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Ma.'ander:  heiw'wer,  his 
memory  was  cherisheil  by  the  reapers  of  Phrygia, 
and  an  hymn,  from  him  called  t.ytierses,  sung  in 
harvest-time,  in  hono\u' of  their  fellow  labourer. 
Si;e  Oiiiv.  Hist.  vol.  4.  8vo.  page  459. 

This  anecdote  is  taken  from  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  Sosibius,  an  ancient  Syraeusian  poet,  who, 
according  to  Vossins,  flourished  in  the  1 66th 
Olympiad.  As  this  passage  is  scarce,  I  shall 
taki^  the  liberty  to  lay  it  before  the  learned  reader, 
exactly  as  the  illustrious  Casaubon  has  corrected 
and  ameniled  it,  together  with  a  translation:  the 
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O  fruitful  Ccros,  bless  with  corn  tlie  fielH ; 
ilay  the  full  cars  a  plenteous  harvest  yield! 

£in<l,  reapers,  bind  your  sheaves,  lest  strangers 
say, 
"  Ah,  lazj'  drones !   their  hire  is  thrown  away." 
To  the  fresh  north-wind,  or  tho  zephyrs  rear 
Your    shocks  j     those,   breezes    liU    the    swelling 
ear. 


two  verses  between  commas,  are  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  a  different  person  of  the  drama,  and 
therefore  oniitted  in  the  translation. 

Hvotc-ffE"    *5Mti  VHV  :J;avo;  ti/.-tcij-'  ayav,' 
OjTo;  i    tv.!rjtt  1:0.1;  TTa.-aTrX'ifo;  vo9o;. 

"BjQn  fjiii  ufTuiy  T'FJ^  otu; xoiv9»]Aiw,-, 

^ix'iyjav  OjW77v>r'  a-jvrt9>j'7tv  u;  tAo;" 
X'  ojTfiv  Ti,-  £a9»i  ^£tyo;,  »i  waor^iJ), 
<*«y£iv  T  £ctLX£y  £y,   ^  £*./  TiE^ogr«5"iy. 

Ka(  Ttf  77artf  r;i/TliV£V  cy;  «v  £V  9£fl£i 
ITAeo/  4)9oviiy  y«fl  icxy£t  TOi;  0fsvifjw.£ioi;' 
E;t£1  i'aywy  £5£j^£  MairtyJfliy  =oai;        I 
Kfle&»£i;^2  7ajy  ai^^i'jra  Su-^if-ti  ifiTm 
Toy  reyJcofAlxtj  W:;rov  >j)Cov»ijW£v»j 
A=7r>;  6iji^£i.  70V  *£>ey  ^£  ^gay/xftri 
AvTuj  xuXitraf,  yr-rtro;  oppavov  C£3ft. 
TfXay  S£r(5->iy  x;  fiVifV  »j;jj-j(7fy. 

LVTIERSES. 

Cclsena:,  city  fam'd  in  former  years, 
Wliere  Midas  reijn'd,  renown'd  for  asses  ears: 
Whose  bastard  son,  that  like  a  monster  fed. 
Daily  devour'd  three*  asses  loads  of  bread; 
A  large  wine-easl;,  which  once  a  day  he  drain'd. 
He  call'd  two  gallons,  though  it  ten  contain'd. 
Daily  he  laboured  in  the  corn-clad  ground, 
Reap'd  ten  whole  acres,  and  in  bundh  s  bound. 
If  chance  a  stranger  in  his  fields  he  spy'd. 
Abundant  wine  and  viands  he  s'ii)ply'd, 
Largely  to  drink,  and  sumptuously  to  feed. 
Nor  envied  heahe  wretch  he  duoin'd  to  bleed. 
He  points  to  meadows,  arrogant  and  vain, 
Of  richest  pasture,  fields  of  golden  grain, 
Where  through  irriguous  vales  iVI<eander  winds; 
Then  lops  his  head,  and  in  the  sheaves  he  binds 
The  trembling  carcase,  and  with  horrid  jest 
Laughs  at  the  rashness  of  his  murder'd  guest. 

Menander  mentions  this  song  in  his  Carchedo- 
nium;  Acoyra  Aiz-ji^ovy  rtTt'  not^a  7:w;,  Singing 
Lytierses  soon  after  dinner. 

Heinsius  very  justly  observes,  that  this  Lytierses 
is  only  a  set  of  formulary  maxims,  or  old  sayinss, 
and  as  such  I  have  distinguished  them  iu  disticiis, 
as  they  are  in  the  Greek. 

•  A  close  translation  would  be,  three  asses  of 
bread,  that  is,  the  burthen  which  three  asses  carrj-; 
agreeable  to  that  passage  in  Samuel,  ch.  xvi.  ver, 
20.  Jesse  took  an  ass  laden  with  bread;  the  Hc- 
Urew  is,  he  took  an  ass  of  bread. 

See  Pool's  Synopsis. 


Ye  threshers,  never  sleep  at  noon  of  day  ; 
Fjr  then  the  light  chaff  (piickly  blows  away.     CO 

Reapers  should  rise  with  larks,  to  earn  their  hire, 
Uest  in  the  heat,  and  when  they  roost,  retire. 

Mow  happy  is  the  fortune  of  a  frog  ! 
He  wants  no  moisture  in  his  watery  bog. 

Steward,  boil   all  the   pulse;     such  pinching's 
mean ; 
You  '11  wound  your  haiid  by  splitti;ig  of  a  bean. 

These  songs  the  reapers  of  the  field  improve; 
Ihit  your  sad  lay,  your  starveling  tale  of  h>ve, 
Which  soon  will  bring  you  to  a  crust  of  bread. 
Keep  for  your  mother,  as  she  yawns  in  bed.       70 


IDYLLIUM  Xr. 

CYCLOPS. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  is  the  last  of  those  Idylliums  that  ar?  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  true  pastorals,  aad  is  very 
beautiful.  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  Ni- 
cias,  a  physician  of  Miletus,  and  oh;  en-es,  there 
is  no  cure  for  love  but  the  Muses:  he  then  skives 
an  account  of  Poly  phemus's  passion  for  Galatea, 
a  sea-nymph,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris : 
he  describes  him  sitting  upon  a  rock  tliat  over- 
looked the  ocean,  and  soothing  his  passion  with 
the  charms  of  poetry. 


No  remedy  the  power  of  love  subdues ; 

No  medicine,  dearest  Nicias,  but  the  Muse: 

This  plain  prescription  gratifies  the  mind 

With  sweet  complacence — but  how  hard  to  find  ! 

This  well  you  know,  who  first  in  phy^^ic  shine, 

And  are  the  lov'd  iumiliar  of  the  Nine. 

Thus   the   fam'd   Cyclops,   Polyphcme,  when 
young, 
Calm'd  his  fond  passion  with  the  power  of  son'- 
When  blooming  years  imbib'd  the  soft  desire, 
And  Galatea  kindled  amorous  lire;  10 

59.  Virgil  has  something  similar; 

At  nibicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditur  a;stu, 
Et  medio  tostas  a?stu  terit  area  fruges. 

Geor.  b.  1.  297. 

But  cut  the  golden  corn  at  mid-day's  heat. 
And  the  parch'd  grain  at  noon's  high  ardor 
''eat.  Warton. 

The  ancients  did  not  thresh  or  wiimow  their 
corn:  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  it  was 
reaped,  they  laid  it  on  afloor,  madeoii  purpose,  in 
the  middle  of  the  held,  and  then  they  drove  horses 
and  mules  round  about  it,  till  they  trod  all  the 
grain  o"t-.  Uenson. 

06.  Splitting  of  a  b?an]  A  sordid  miser  used 
formerly  to  be  called  xy.uyoToi;-.!,-,  that  is,  a  bean- 
splitter. 

1.  No  remedy,  &c.]  Ovid  makes  Apollo  expresj 
the  same  sentiment  as  he  is  pursuing  Daphne- 

Hei  mihi,  quodnullis  Amorest  medicahilis  herbis! 

Nee  prosuatdomino,iiua;prosunt  omnibus,  artes! 

Metam.  b.  I.  523. 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails  ■ 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails. 

Dryden, 
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FAV.KES'S  TRANSLATION 


lie  irave  no  wreaths  nf  roses  to  the  fair, 
Nur  applifs,  nor  sweet  parsley  for  her  hair: 
Love  did  the  tenour  of  his  mind  control, 
Au'l  took  the  who'e  possession  of  his  soul. 
His  tlocks  untended  oft  refus'd  to  feed, 
And,  for  the  fold,  forsook  the  jrrassy  ineadj 
"While  on  tlu-  si.'d|ry  shore  he  lay  reclin*d. 
And  sooth'd  with  song  the  annuls!)  of  his  mind. 
From  morn  tonie;ht  In- pin'd;  for  Ijjve's  keen  dart 
Had  pierc'd  the  deep  ncesses  of  his  heart;  20 

Yet,  yet  a  cure  he  found — for  on  a  stei*p, 
Kough-pointed  roek,  that  overl  lok'd  the  deep. 
And  with  brown  horrour  hi'^h-inipeiiding  hung, 
The  giant  monster  sat,  anil  thus  he  sung:  [sliglit ! 
"  Fair  nymph,  why  will  you  thus   my  passion 
Softer  than  lambs  you  seem,  than  curds  more  white, 
Wanton  as  calves  before  the  uddtM'd  kine. 
Harsh  as  the  unripe  fruitage  of  the  vine. 
You  come  when  pleasing  sleep  has  clos'd  mine  eye. 
Anil,  like  a  vision,  with  my  slumbers  tiy,  30 

Swift  as  before  the  wolf  the  lambkin  bounds. 
Panting  and  trembling,  o'er  the  furrow'd  grounds. 

11.  He  gave  not  wreaths  of  roses,  &.C.]  The 
Greek  is,  HcctTo  5'  un  ^oJotf,  w  /AreXoi;,  u^i  jcixivoi;; 
■which  Heinsius  has  very  properly  corrected,  and 
reads  y^s  crAivotf,  nor  with  parsley-wreaths  ;  and 
observes,  that  our  author  is  never  more  entertain- 
ing than  when  he  alludes  to  some  old  proverb,  as 
in  this  place  he  does:  your  common  lovers,  such 
as  w«re  not  quite  stark  staring  mad,  and  not  ex- 
travagantly profuse  in  their  presents  to  their  mis- 
tresses, were  said,  £(,ctv  junXoij,  j^  go^oij,  to  love  with 
apples  and  roses;  or,  as  oMiers  affirm,  cx»jXoif  >^ 
^tpaysi;,  with  apples  and  garlands,  which  were  ge- 
nerally composed  of  roses  and  parsley.  See  Idyl- 
Kum  3.  ver.  '35. 

Where  rose-buds  mingled  with  the  ivy-wrcalh, 
And  fragrant  parsley,  sweetest  odours  breath. 

21.  For  on  a  steep,  &:c.]  Bion  imitates  this 
passage,  see  his  7th  Idyl.  ver.  3. 

Such  as  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  reclin'd, 
Sung  to  the  sea-nymph,  to  compose  his  mind. 
And  sent  it  in  the  vvhiipers  of  tlie  « iud.  F.F. 

This  fable  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  has  fur- 
nished matter  for  several  poets,  particularly  Ovid, 
Avho,  in  the  l3th  book  of  the  Mt  tamorphoscs, 
fable  the  6th,  has  borrowed  very  fi-eely  fi-om  Theo- 
critus. See  Dryden's  elegant  translation  of  that 
fable. 

25.  Nerine  Galatea, thymo  mihidtilcior  Hyblse, 
Candidior  cycnfs,  liedera  furmosior  alba. 

Eel.  7.  37. 

O  Galatea!  nymph  than  swans  more  brigiit. 

More  sweet  than  thyme,  more  fair  than  ivy 

white,  Warton. 

Are  not  our  author's  images  far  more  natural, 

rnd  consequently  more  adnpte<l  to  pastoral  than 

Virgil's?  _ 

27.  Ovid  has,  Splendidior  vitro;  tenero  lasciviur 

hoedo. 
Brighter  than  glass  seems  but  a  puerile  senti- 
m-nt. 

31  2uem  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 

Visurn  parte  lupnm  graminis'immemor, 
'  Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu. 

>Ior.  b.  1.  ode  15. 


Th'.n  first  I  lofd,  and  thence  I  date  niy  flaitlf, 

When  here  to  gather  hyacinths  you  cam*-: 

My  mother  brought  you — 'twas  a  fatal  day; 

And  I,  alas!  unwary  ledthe  way: 

E'er  since  my  tortur'd  mind  has  known  no  rest; 

Peace  is  become  a  stranger  to  my  Itrcast: 

Yet  you  nor  pity,  nor  relieve  my  pain — 

Yes,  yes  I  know  the  cause  of  your  disdain  ;        4<> 

For,  stretcht  from  ear  to  ear  with  shagged  grace. 

My  single  brow  adds  horrour  to  my  face; 

My  single  eye  enormous  lids  enclose, 

And  o'er  my  blubber'd  lips  projects  my  nose. 

Vet,  homeiy  as  1  am,  large  flocks  I  kcr-p, 

And  drain  the  uddurs  of  a  thousand  sheep; 

My  pails  with  milk,  my  shelves  with  cheese  they 

In  summer  scorching,  and  in  winter  chill.       [lill. 

The  vocal  pipe  I  tune  with  pleasing  glee. 

No  other  Cyclops  can  compare  with  me  :  50 

Vonr  charms  I  i>ing,  sweet  apple  of  delight! 

Myself  and  you  I  sing  the  live-long  night. 

For  you  ten  fawns,  with  collars  deck'd,  I  feed. 

And  four  young  bears  for  your  diversion  breed  : 

Whose  rage  thou  fly'st,  with  trembling  fear. 
As  from  the  wolf  the  timorous  deer.        F.F* 

■ ^uam  tu  fugis,  ut  pavct  acres  agna  Inpos. 

Ibid.  b.  5.  ode  12. 
34.  When  here  to  rather  hyacinths,  &.C.} 
Sepibuc  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala, 
(Dux  <^  vcster  eram)  vidi  cum  raatre  legentem, 

Fcl.  8.  37. 
4 1 .  Stretcht  from  ear  to  earwjth  sh.iggcd  grace,] 
O  digno  conjancta  viro!  dum  despicis  omnes, 
Duuique  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque  ca- 

pelliP, 
Hirsutumque  supercilium,  prolixaqne  barba. 

Eel.  8.  32, 
Has  not  Virgil's  W'onderful  judgment  once  more 
d'^setccd  him?  Hirsutum  supercilium,  the  shaggy 
lyt'brow,  being  mentioned  only  as  a  single  one, 
might  suit  a  Cyclops  with  great  propriety  ;  it  is 
indeed  a  translation  of  Theocritus's  Xacna  o^sv; 
fMia  (.'.ax^a;  but  can  this  hon^d  eye-brow,  with  any 
accuracy,  come  into  the  description  of  an  Italian 
shepherd? 

43.  My  single  eye,  &,c.]     Unum  est  in  media 

lumen  mihi  fronte.  Ovid.  Metam, 

43.  Mille  mere  Siculis  errant  in  moutibus  agn^: 

Lacniihi  nonsestate  novum, uon  frigoredesit. 

Eel.  2.  21. 

47.  Cheese]  Martyn  thinks  this  tuaoc,  or,  as  in 

Virgil,  pr.ssi  copia  lactis,  means  curd,  from  which 

the  milk  has  been  squeezed  out,  in  order  to  make 

ciicese.     We  find  in  the  third  Georgic,  ver.  4O0, 

that  the  shepherds  used  to  carry  the  curd,  as  soon 

as  it  wa^  prt'ssed,  into  tiiC  towus;    or  else  salt  it. 

and  so  lay  it  by  for  cheese  against  winter,  Suod 

surgcnte  die,  &,c. 

53.  Ten  fawns,  with  collars,  &c.]  The  Greek  is, 
tvisjta  Vi-^Ju;;  TlaTag  refAVO^po^w;,  Heven  ytmng  hinds, 
and  all  ot  tiicm  pregnant;  which  certainly,  as  Ca- 
saubou  observes,  cannot  be  probable,  viz,  that 
vonng  hinds  should  he  pregnant:  there  is  an  oki 
Roman  edition  of  Theocritus,  which  elucidates 
this  passage,  for  it  reads  Ttu.ca,;  (j.tcyvo^o:w;,  all  bear- 
ing collars:  and  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than 
that  the  ancients,  as  we'd  as  moderns,  were  fond 
of  ornamenting  those  animals  which  they  brought 
up  tame  with  such  sort  of  appendages. 

54,  Four  young   bears,    &c.J      Ovid  imitates 
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Come,  live  with   me;    all   these  you  may  com- 
mand, 
And  chans:('  your  azure  ocean  for  the  land : 
Morcpleasin?  slumbers  will  my  cave  hestow. 
There  spiry  cypi'ess  and  green  laurels  growj 
There  iijuud  my  trees  the  sahle  ivy  twines. 
And  grajjts,  as  sweet  as  honey,  load  my  vines;  60 
From  irrove-crown'd  j^tna,  rub'd  in  purest  snow. 
Cool  sprinss  roll  nectar  to  the  swains  below. 
Say,  who  would  quit  such  peaceful  scenes  as  these 
For  blustering  billows,  and  tempestuous  s;^as? 
Thoujh  my  rougli  form's  no  object  of  desire. 
My  oaks  supply  me  wit'i  abundant  lire; 
My  hearth  unceasing  blazes — though  1  swear 
By  this  one  eye,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
Well  might  that  lire  to  warm  my  breast  suffice. 
That  kindled  at  the  lightning  of  your  eyes.         70 
Had  I,  like  (ish,  with  fins  and  gills  been  made, 
Then  might  I  in  vuur  element  have  play'd. 
With  ease  have  div'd  beneath  your  azure  tide, 
And  kis>"dyo:irhand,though  youyourlipsdeny'd! 
Brought  lilies  fair,  or  p'jppies  red  that  grow 
In  summer's  solstice,  or  in  winter's  snow; 
These  flowers  I  could  not  bo'h  together  hear 
That  bloom  in  diflL-rent  seasons  of  the  year, 
^^"ell,  1  'm  resolv'd,  fair  nymph,  1  'U  learn  to  dive. 
If  e'er  a  sailor  at  this  port  arrive,  SO 

Then  shall  I  surely  by  experience  know 
AA'hat  pleasures  charm  you  in  the  deeps  below. 

merge,  O  Gai.itea!  from  the  sea. 
And  here  forget  your  native  home  like  me. 
O  would  you  feed  my  flock,  and  milk  my  ewes. 
And  ere   you  press  my  cheese  the  runnet  sharp 
infuse  ! 

Theocritus, 

Inveni  geminos,  qui  tecum  ludere  possunt, 
Villosce  catulos  in  summis  montibus  ursn?. 
Met.  13.  831. 
These  hears  are  highly  in  character,  and  well- 
adapted  presents  from  Polyphemus  to  his  mistress. 
J5.  Hue  ades,   O  Galatea  !  quis  est  nam  Indus 
in  undis?  [cum 

Hie  ver  purpurcum,  varios  hie  flumina  cir- 
Fundit  humus  llores;  hie  Candida  populus 

antro 
Inmiinet,  ."t  lentx  texunt  umbraeula  vit.es. 
Hucades:  insani  feriant sine  litt'ira  fluctus. 
Eel.  9.  3'.'. 
O  lovely  Galatea!  hither  haste! 
For  what  delight  affonls  the  watery  waste  ? 
Here  pin-ple  Spring  her  gifts  profusely  pours. 
And  paints  the  river-banks  with  balmy  flow- 
ers; 
Here,  o'er  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplar  weaves 
With  blushing  vines  a  canopy  ot  leaves; 
Then  quit  the   seas!  against  the  sounding 

shore 
let  the  Text  ocean's  billows  idly  roar. 

Warton. 
69.  I  here  follow  the  interpretation  of  Heinsius. 
15.  Lilies  and  poppies.]  Tibi  lilia  plenis 

Ecce  fi^runt  nymphaj  ealathis ;  tibi  candid:i 

Nai's  [pens. 

Pallentes  violas,    &   summa  papavera  car- 

Ed.  2.  45. 

85.  O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura, 

Atque  humiles  habitare  casus,  &.  figere  cer- 

vos 


My  mother  is  my  only  foe  I  fear; 

She  never  whispers  soft  things  in  your  cnr, 

Aitholigh  she  kno^ffs  my  grief,  and  evrv  day 

.Sees  how  I  languis'i,  pine,  and  waste  away.         93 

I,  to  alarm  her,  will  aloud  complain, 

.Vnd  more  disorders  than  I  suffer  feirn. 

Say  my  head  aches,  sharp  pains  my  limbs  oppress, 

That  she  may  feel,  and  pitv  my  distress. 

.\h,  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  Where's  your  reason  fled!-- 

If  with  the  leafy  spray  your  lim')S  yoti  fed, 

Oi',  ev'n  wove  baskets,  you  would  seem  more  wise; 

.Mi;k  the  first  cow,  pursue  not  her  that  flies: 

You'll  soon,  since  Galatea  proves  unkind, 

A  sweeter,  fairer  Galatea  find.  100 

.Me  gamesome  girls  to  sport  and  toy  invite, 

-And  meet  my  kind  compliance  with  delight: 

Sure  I  may  draw  this  fair  conclusion  hence, 

Here  I  'm  a  m  m  of  no  5  n  ill  c  jo-;e  pi  'nee." 

Thus  Cyclops  learn'd  love's  tormejits  to 'endure, 
And  calm'd  that  passion  which  he  could  not  cure. 
More  sweetly  fir  with  song  he  sooth'd  his  heart, 
Than  if  his  gold  had  brib'd  the  doctor's  a.t. 


IDYLLIUM    XII. 
AITES. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  piece  is  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  supposed 
not  to  have  been  written  by  TheoTitus.  The 
word  Aites  is  variously  interpreted,  being  taken 
for  a  person  beloved,  a  companion,  a  man  of 
probity,  a  cohabitant,  and  fellow-citizen:  see 
the  argument.  The  amoroso  addresses  his 
friend,  and  wishes  an  union  of  their  souls,  a 
pei*petual  friendship,  and  that,  after  death,  p  »s- 
terity  may  celebrate  the  affection  and  harmony 
that  subsisted  between  them.  He  then  praises 
the  M'^gareiisians  for  the  divine  honours  they 
paid  to  Diodes,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  de.*ence 
of  his  friend. 


HoeJorumque  gregem  viridi  compellcre  hi* 
bisco!  Eel.  2.  2S. 

O  that  you  lov'd  the  fields  and  shady  grots, 
To  dwell  with  me  in  bowers  and  lowly  cots. 
To  drive  the  kids  to  fold  !  &,c.  Warton. 

95.  Ah,  Corydon,  Curydon,  quae  te  dementia 
cepit?  Eel.  2, 

What  phrensy,  Corydon,  invadesthybreastf 

93.  Thus  Ovid, — Melius  sequerere  volentera 

0|)tantemque    eadem,    parilique    cupidine 

captam.  Met.b.  14.23. 

When  maids  are  coy,   have  manlier  arts  ia 

view ; 
Leave  those  that  fly,  but  those  that  like  pur- 
sue. Garth. 
100.  Invcnics  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit,  Alexim. 

Eel.  2.  73. 

Theocritus  here  greatly  excels  his  imitator ; 
for  to  wave  the  superiority  he  holds  in  his  applica- 
ti  in  to  one  of  the  fiir  sex,  there  seems  to  be  great 
consolation  implied  in  the  assuranc.'  that  he  shall 
(iiid  iffjj;  jwiNXiov  c.AXav,  perhap»  a  fairer  mistrcs";; 
in  Virgil  is  implied  desparation,  si  te  hie  fastidit. 
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Say,  arc  you  come  ?  but  fir>t  three  days  are  toIJJ 

D  ar  friend,  true  lovers  in  one  day  ^mw  old. 

As  vernal  gales  exeeed  the  wintry  blast, 

As  plnnis  by  sweeter  appirs  are  surpast, 

As  in  the  woolly  dcr-ee  t'  e  tender  lambs 

Produee  nut  half  the  tribute  of  their  dams; 

As  bloon>inij;  maidens  raise  more  pleasing  flames 

Tlian  dull,  indilYurent,  thrieo-mamed  dames; 

As  fawns  outlap  ycuuii  calves;  as  Philomel 

Does  all  her  rivals  in  the  grove  excel;'  10 

So  aie  your  presence  cheers;  eager  I  run, 

As  >wains  sctk  umbraae  fiom  the  burning  Sun. 

O  may  we  still  to  nobler  love  aspire, 

And  every  day  improve  the  concord  higher; 

So  shall  we  reap  renown  from  loving  well, 

And  future  pnets  thu^  onr  story  tell : 

"  Two  youths  late  livM  in  friend- hip's  chain  rom- 

One  was  benevolent,  the  other  kind;  [bin'd. 

Such  as  once  flou'  i-h'd  in  the  days  of  old, 

Satvu'nian  days,  aiyd  stampt  the  age  with  gold."  20 

O  grant  this  privilege,  almighty  Jo\e! 

That  wo,  exempt  from  age  and  woe,  may  rove 

In  the  Idest  regions  of  eternal  day  ; 

And  when  six  thousand  years  have  roll'd  away, 

I.  Are  you  come?] — Longo  post  tempore  ve- 
nit.  Eel.  1.  30. 

3.  Lenta  salix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olivae, 
Punieeis  humilis  quantum  saliunca  rosetis: 
Judicio  nostro  tantum  tibi  cedit  Amyntas. 

Eol.  5.  16. 

4.  As  plums]  Bria/St^Xo;  is  a  sort  of  large  indif- 
ferent plum. 

II.  Some  your  presence  cheers]  Horace  has 
something  similar; 

'—^ Vultus  ubi  tuus 

Affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 

Et  soles  melius  nitent.  B.  4.  ode  5. 

So,  in  thy  presence,  smoother  run 

The  hourSj  and  brighter  shines  the  Pun. 

Duneombe. 

17.  His  amor  unus  erat,  JEn.  9.  1S2. 

20.  With  gold]  The  Greek  is,  ^^yo-Koi  a-jht^, 
tvhich  Heinsius  takes  to  mt.an  something  amiabh- 
and  delightful;  thus  Horace, 

2ui  nunc  te  fVuitur  credulus  aurea: 
2ui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 
Spei-at.  B.  l.ode  5. 

Auream  and  amabilem  be  looks  upon  as  syno- 
nymous :  The  Greeks  have  ^^uff*?  Af ^qJit>j,  and 
Virgil,  Venus  aurea, 

Amcus  banc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnns  agebot. 
Geor.  b.  2.  538. 
22.  Exempt  from  age]  ayjcm,  thus  in  the  Odys- 
sey, b.  5.  Calypso  says  of  Ulysses, 

She  £»romis'd  (vainly  promis'd)  to  bestow 
Immoital  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 

Pope. 
24.  Six  thousand  years]  Tlie  Greek  is,  xjv^ai; 
iivwfrit]7iV,  two  htmdred  ages:  an  age,  according 
to  the  connnon  computation,  is  thirty  j'ears; 
thus  Mr.  Pope  understands  the  word  ysnit  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  speaking  of  the  age  of 
Nestor, 

Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  huj^py  by  his  sway. 


Some    welcome    shade    may    this    glad   message' 

bear, 
(F,v*n  in  Elysium  would  such  tidings  cheer) 
*'  Your  friendship  and  your  love  by  every  tongue 
Are  prais'd  and  honoured — chiefly  by  the  young!" 
Rut  this  I  leave  to  J  -ve's  ail-ruling  care; 
If  right  he'll  grant,  if  wrong  reject  my  prayer.  30 
Mean-time  my  s<ing  shall  ci  lebiate  your  prai>.e. 
Nor  shall  th*-  honest  truth  a  blister  raise:      [part. 
And  th-aigb   keen  sarcasms  your  sharp  uords  im- 
I  lind  them  not  the  language  of  your  heart; 
You  give  me  pleasure  double  to  my  pain. 
And  tluis  my  loss  is  recompensM  with  gain. 

Ye  Megarensians,  fam'd  for  we;l-tim'd  oars. 
May  bliss  attend  you  still  on  Attic  shores! 
To  strauLAcrs  kind,  your  deeds  themseUes   com- 
mend. 
To  Diodes  the  loverand  the  friend:  40 

For  at  his  tomb  each  spring  the  boys  contest 
In  amorous  battles  who  succeeds  the  best; 
And  he  who  master  of  the  fit  Id  is  found, 
Returns  with  honorary  garlands  crowned. 
Blest  who  dfcidcs  the  merits  of  the  day! 
lilest,  next  to  him,  who  b'  ars  the  piize  away  I 
Sure  be  must  make  to  Ganym<  de  his  vow. 
That  he  sweet  lips  of  nia^ic  would  bestow. 
With  such  resistless  chqiins  and  virtues  frangbt. 
As  that  fani'd  stone  from  Lydia's  confines  brought, 
By  whose  bare  touch  an  aiti-t  can  explore 
The  baser  metal  from  the  purer  ore. 


IDYLLIUM  XIll*. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  the  severity  of  critics  will  not  allow  this  piece 
the  title  of  a  pastoral,  yet  as  the  actions  of 
rods  and  h.eroes  used  to  be  sung  by  the  ancient 
herdsmen,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  our 
author  intended  it  as  such.  It  contains  a  rela- 
tion of  the  rape  of  Hylas  by  the  Nympljs,  when 
he  went  to  fetch  water  for  Hercules,  and  the 
wandering  of  that  hero,  and  his  extreme  grief 
for  the  loss  of  him. 


Love,  gentle  Nicias,  of  celestial  kind, 
For  us  alone  sure  never  was  designM; 

32.  A  blister  raise]  See  Idyl.  9.  ver.  48,  and 
tlie  note. 

-!0.  To  Diodes]  At  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia, 
between  Athens  and  the  Isthmus  of  Coriiith,  was 
an  annual  festival  held  in  the  spring  in  memoiy 
of  the  Athenian  hero  Diodes,,  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  a.  certain  youth  whom  he  loved  :  whence 
there  was  a  contention  at  his  tomb,  wherein  a 
garland  wns  given  to  the  youth  who  gave  the 
sweetest  kiss.  Potter's  Areh.  ch.  20. 

•  Theocritus  addresses  this  Idyllium,  as  he  did 
the  eleventh,  to  his  friend  Nicias,  a  Milesian  phy- 
sician. 

1.  Love,  &c  ]  Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  homi- 
num,  &c.  Geor.  3.  242- 

Thus  man  and  beast,  the  tenants  of  the  flood. 
The  lierds  that  graze  the  plain,  the   feathery 
brood. 
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Nor  do  the  charms  of  beauty  only  sw.\y 
Our  mortal  breasts,  the  beings  .jf  a  day  : 
Anipiiitryun*s  son  w  as  taujiht  his  power  to  ft-el. 
Though  aiin'dwith  irdu  breast,  aud  heart  ot' steel, 
M'ho  slew  the  lion  fell,  lov'd  Hylas  fair, 
Youni:  Hylas  irraceful  with  his  curling  hair. 
And,  as  a  son  by  some  wise  parent  t  luj^ht, 
Tlie  love  of  virt-ic  in  his  breast  be  w- ought,       10 
By  preeept  and  example  vvas  his  guiJe, 
A  faithful  friend,  for  ever  at  his  side  ; 
AVhether  the  morn  return'tl  from  Jove's  hi^h  ha'l 
On  snow-white  stee.'.s.or  noontide  ma- k'd  the  w^U, 
Or  night  the  plaintive  chiekeris  uani'd  to  n-st. 
When  e  ireful  mithers  brood,  and   flutter  o'er  the 
That,  ful'y  form'J  and  Saish'd  to  his  plan,  [nest: 
Time  soon  mieht  lead  him  to  a  pcrfeet  man. 
But  when  hoUl  Jasm,  with  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Salld  the  ^alt  seas  to  gain  the  soldeii  fleece,       20 
The  valiant  ehie  s  from  e  ery  city  eame, 
Uenowu'd  for  virtue,  or  heroic  fame, 
With  these  assembled,  for  the  host's  relief, 
Alcmena's  son,  tlic  toil-  uduring  ehit'f. 
Firm  Arjto  bore  him  cross  the  vieldmg  tide 
With  his  lovM  friend,  youns  Hylas,  at  his  side; 
Uetween  Cyane's  rocky  isles  she  pa^t. 
Now  safely  fix'd  on  firm  foundations  last. 

Rush  into  love,  and  feel  the  ceneral  flame, 
"  For  Love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  same." 

Warton. 


6.  Iron  breast]  Thus  Horac 
triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat. 

And  Moschns,   in  hii 
speaking  of  Hercules, 


llli   robur  &  £es 

B.  1.  od.  3. 

poem  entitled    Megara, 


His  heart,  like  iron  or  a  rock, 

Unmov'd,  and  still  superior  to  the  shock. 

7.  Hylas]  Hylas  was  the  son  of  Theodamas, 
whom  Hercules  slew  because  he  denied  him  a 
supply  of  provision. 

9.  Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  &,c. 

Hor.  b.  i.  Sat.  4. 

14.  On  snow-white  steeds]  The  Greek  is  Xsjxnr- 
m;-  Dr.  Spence  veiy  justly  observes,  that  the 
poets  are  very  inconsistent  in  their  descriptions  of 
Aurora,  particularly  in  the  colour  of  her  horses; 
here  they  are  while,  whereas  Virgil  represents 
them  rose-co'our'd,  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis.  JEn. 
6.  53b.  and  b.  7.  26.  Aurora  in  roseis  fuigebat 
lutea  bigis.  The  best  critics  have  ever  thou,i;ht, 
that  consistency  is  required  in  tha  most  unbound- 
ed lictions:  if  I  mistake  not.  Homer  is  more  re- 
gular in  this,  as  in  all  other  fictions. 

Essay  on  the  Odyssey. 

1 8.  Thus  Bion, Hv  i'  avioo;  it  jj-itm  txSi;;. 

"  Idyl.  2. 
As  soon  as  time  shall  lead  you  up  to  man. 

F.  F. 


SI. 


27, 


Valiant  chiefs]  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys  & 

altera  qua;  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas.  F.c.  4.  34. 

Cyane's  rocky  isles]  The  Cyanean  isles,  o 


Symplegades,  are  two  small  islands  near  the  en- 
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Thence  as  an  eagle  swift,  with  prosperous  gales 
She  flew,  and  in  deeo  Piiasis  furl'd  her  sails.      30 

When  first  the  pleasing  Pici-i  les  appear, 
And  grass-green  meads  pronomic'd  the  summer 

near, 
Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Mad  plann'd  the  emprise  or"  the  golden  fleece, 
lu  .Arg.j  lodg'd  they  sju-'-ad  their  swelling  sails. 
An'  sjoj  past  Hellespont  with  southern  gales, 
And  smoo-h  Pro;)ontis,  where  the  laud  a>pears 
Turn'd  in  straight  furrows  by  Cyanean  steers. 
With  eve  they   land;    some  on  the  greensward 

spread 
Tlteir  h.isty  meal ;  soute  raise  the  spacious  bed  40 
With  )}|ants  and  siirubs  that  in  the  meadows  grow, 
Sft'eet  flowering  rushes,  and  cyperus  low. 
In  brazen  vase  fair  Hvlas  Vent  to  bring 
Fresh  fountain-water  from  the  crystal  spring 
Fo-  Hercules,  and  Telamon  his  guest; 
One  board  they  spread,  associates  at  the  feast: 
Fast  by,  in  lowly  dale,  a  well  he  found 
Beset  with  plants,  and  various  herbage  round, 

trance  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  over  again-t  one 
another;  at  so  .small  a  distance,  that  to  a  ship 
passing  by  they  appear  but  one;  whence  the 
poets  fancied,  that  they  sometimes  met,  and  eame 
together,  therefore  called  them  concurrenlia  saxa 
Cvanes.  Juvenal,  sat.  15.  19.  See  also  Idyl, 
22.  ver.  29. 

29.  As  an  eagle  swift] Ilia  noto   citius, 

v'oluerique  sagifta 
Ad  terram  fugit,  &  portu  se  condidit  alto. 
JEn.  5.  242. 

30.  PhaMS]  A  large  river  of  Colchis  which  dis- 
chargeth  itself  into  the  Euxine.  Ovid,  speaking 
of  the  Argonauts,  says, 

Multaque  perpessi  claro  sub  Jasone,  tandem 
Contigerant  rapidas  limosi  Phasidos  undas. 
Met.  b.  7.  5. 

31.  Pleiades]  The  Pleiades  rise  with  the  Suo 
on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  according  to  Co- 
lumella. 

33.  A  valiant  band]  The  Argonauts  were  fifly- 
two  in  number:  Pindar  calls  them  the  flower  of 
sailors,  Theocritus,  the  flower  of  heroes,  and  Vir- 
gil, chosen  heroes,  delectos  heroas;  see  ver.  21. 

42  Sweet  flowering  rushes]  The  Greek  is  Bi- 
TO|uoy  oju,  which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  is 
the  carex  acuta  of  Virgil, 

Frondibus  hirsutis,  &,  carice  pastus  acuta. 

Geor.  b.  3.  331. 

On  prickly  leaves,  and  pointed  rushes  fed. 

Warton. 

Ovid  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  juncus,  acuta 
cuspide  junci.  The  wo.d  comes  froui  Bb;,  an  ox, 
and  TE/Avw  to  cut,  so  called  because  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  so  sharp,  that  the  tongue  and  lips 
of  oxen,  who  are  great  lovers  of  it,  are  wounded 
by  it.     See  Butomus  in  Miller. 

49.  Cerulean  celandijie]  The  Greek  is,  Kv.tvsa} 

—  Bright  maiden-hair]    XX^iisr  t'  aSiarTav,  ca- 
piUus  Veneris. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Cerulean  celandine,  brlglit  inaidon-bair, 
And  parsley  ^reen,  anJ  bindweed  flijunsh'd  there. 
lAep  in  tlie  Hood  the  duiiee  lair  Naiads  led,       5  I 
jViid  kept  strict  vigils,  to  tlie  rustic's  dread, 
iCuniea,  Malis  form'd  tlie  I'es  ive  riiij;, 
And  fair  Nyehca,  b!oo:nins  as  the  spring  : 
When  to  the  stream  tl:e  hapless  youth  apply'd 
His  vase  capacious  to  re<*eive  the  tide, 
Tiie  Naiads  seiz'd  his  hand  witli  frantic  joy, 
All  were  enantour'd  of  the  Grecian  boy; 
He  fell,  he  sunk;  as  from  th'  etherial  plain 
A  liaining  star  falls  head'cmg  on  the  main  ;         60 
The  boatswain  cries  aloud,  "  Unfurl  your  sails. 
And  spri  ad  the  canvas  to  the  ris.ng  gales." 
In  -vain  tlu^  Naiads  sootliM  the  weeping  boy, 
And  strove  to  lull  him  in  their  laps  to  joy. 
But  care  and  srief  had  mark'd  Alcides'  brow. 
Fierce,  as  a  Scythian  chief,  he  graspVl  his  bow. 
And  his  rough  club,  which  well  he  conid  command, 
The  pride  and  tcrrour  of  his  red  right  hapd  : 
On  Hylas  thrice  he  call'J  with  voice  profound. 
Thrice  Hylas  beard  the  luiavailing  sound;         70 

50.  73!nd\veed]  The  Greek  is,  EiXiT!v>);  «y?Lc?-(; ; 
as  it  is  ditfieult  to  determine  what  plant  Tluocii- 
tus  here  means,  I  have  rendered  it  bindweed,  or 
convolvulus,  which  seems  an  exact  translation  of 

llXiTiVIC. 

AS.  When  to  the  stream]  The  Greek  is,  Htqi  o 
jtwrof  £7r!(v£  TTOTty  ■no'kvy^rcvhc*  Koct-ff^ov;  instead  of 
•7I3TU),  Viersun  reads  jou;,  which  is  properly  right, 
being  the  same  word  which  ApoUonius  Rhodius 
makes  use  of,  when  treating  of  the  same  subject. 
See  b.  1.  ver.  1234. 

AuTap  cy  lu;  rctTTDwra  rou  rvi  xfiXTTtv  £?£(C"e. 

59.  He  fell]  Hylas,  falling  into  a  well,  was 
saiil  to  be  snatched  away  by  the  nymphs.  0\'id, 
speaking  of  Phaeton,  has  something  very  similar 
to  this  passage ; 

Volvitur  in  prreceps,  longoque  peraiira  tractu 
Fertur;  ut  interdum  de  ecelo  Stella  sereno, 
Etsi  non  cecidit,  potuit  eecidisse  videri. 

Met.  b.  2.  319. 

The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  Hcav'n  drops  down,  or  seems  at  I;  ast  to 
drop.  Addison. 

60.  A  star  falls  headlong]  These  sort  of  me- 
teors were  reckoned  prognostics  of  winds, 

Saepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  impcndente,  videbis 
Precipites  ,orelo  labi.  Gcor.  b.  1.  365. 

61.  Unfurl  vour  sails]  Solvite  vi'la  citi. 

JEn.  4.  574. 

65.  But  care   and  grief,   &c.]  Virgil   says  of 
Hercules, 
Hie  vero  A^eids  furiis  exarserat  atro 
Felle  dolor;  rapit  anna  manu,  nodisque  gra- 

vatum 
Robur.  JEn.  b.  8.  219. 

Alcides  seiz'd  his  arms,  inflam'd  with  ire, 
Kage  in  his  looks,  and  all  his  soul  on  fire; 
Fierce  in  his  hands  tlie  ponderous  club  he 
shook.  Pitt. 

69.  On  Hylas]  Ut  littus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  so- 
naret.  Ec.  C.  4K 


From  the  deep  well  soft  murmurs  t-nich'd  his  eSr, 
The  sound  seeni'd  distant,  though  the  voice  was' 
As  when  the  hungry  lion  hears  a  tawn  [near. 

Distressful  bleat  on  some  far-distant  lawn, 
Fierce  fiom  his  covert  bolts  the  savage  beast, 
\nd  speeds  to  riot  on  the  ready  feast. 
Thus,  anxious  lor  the  hov,  Aleidos  takes 
Mis  weari'  way  through  woods  and  pathless  brakes; 
Ah,  wretched  they  that  pine  awav  for  love! 
O'er  l.il  s  he  rang'd  and  many  a  <lcviiius  p-ove.  80 
The  bo'd  a<lventurcrs  blaniVl  the  hero's  stay, 
While  long  equipt  the  ready  vessel  lay;       [night, 
With   anxious  hearts  they  sprearl  their  sails  by 
.And  wish'd  his  presence  by  the  morning  light : 
But  he  with  frantic  speed  regardless  stray'd. 
Love  pierr'd  his  heart,  and  all  the  hero  suay'd. 
Thus  Hylas,  bonour'd  with  Aleides*  love, 
Is  numberM  with  the  deities  above. 
While  to  .Amphitryon's  son  the  heroes  give 
This  shameful  term,  "  The  Argo's  fugitive :''     90 
Rut  soon  on  foot  the  ciiicf  to  Colehos  came, 
With  deeds  heroic  to  redeem  his  fame. 


AnA  Spenser, 

.And  cveiy  wooil  and  eveiy  va'.lej' wide 
He   lill'd  with    llvlas'  name,  tlie  nymphs   eke 
Hylas  cridc.       Faiiyslueen,  b.  3.  c.  12. 

Antoninus  has  ciiven  ns  an  explanation  of  the 
eivcumstance  of  Hyias's  name  being  so  often  re- 
peated, which  is  so  ]iarticularly  insisted  on  by  the 
poets:  "  Hercules,''  says  he,  **  having  made  the 
hills  and  foresls  tremble,  by  calling  so  mightily 
on  tlK'  name  Hylas;  the  nymphs  who  had  snatch- 
ed him  away,  fearing  lest  the  enraged  lover 
should  at  last  discover  Hylas  in  their  fountain, 
transformed  him  into  Echo,  which  answered  Hy- 
las to  every  call  of  Hercules.'' 

Warton's  Observations. 

73.  As  when  the  hungry  li'jn.  Sec.]  This  simile 
seems  to  have  pleased  Apollonins  so  well,  that 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  Rape  of  Hylas, 
he  has  imitated  it  twice ;.  see  book  1.  ver.  1243, 
&.e.     Ovid  also  had  it  in  view; 

Tigris  lit,  auditis  di^-ersa  valle  duorum 
Extimulata  fame  inugitibus  armentoruni,  &c. 
Met.  b.  5.-  !64. 

79.  Ah,  virscoinfelix,  tu  nunc  in  montibus  erras' 

i:c.  G.  52' 

87.  Horace  says, 

.Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules. 

B.  4.  ode  8. 

This  KftTfJxoif.oKTi;,  or  fate  of  Hylas,  as  Ileinsius 
observes,  with  which  the  poet  cfineludcs  this 
charming  poem,  is  extremely  elegant  and  agree- 
able; 

O'JTW  ^FV    xaXXr?-?;  TXrc;  fj.ay.a^v  retfiP^EiTai, 
'Mnis  the  beautiful  Hylas  is  numbered  among 
the  bless. d. 

He  would  not  say,  Ouzw;  o  TX»c  tiSoixsv,  thus  Hy- 
ias  died;  but,  thus  he  is  numbered  with  the  bless- 
ed.    See  his  notes. 
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iDVLLIt'M    XIV. 
C  YXISCA'S  LOVE. 

AHGl'MENT. 
^^sChinfs  being;  in  love  with  Cynisca  is  -lespised 
by  her,  shi-  h;ivinj  placed  her  alTtctions  on 
I.ycus.  iCsohiiies  accidentally  meets  with  his 
friend  Thyoniclms,  '.vhom  he  had  not  si-en  of  a 
Ions  t'me,  and  tells  h'lji  his  huncntable  talc, 
an;l  that  he  is  determined  to  turn  soldier.  Thyo- 
nichus  advises  liim  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Ptolemy  Philadeljihus,  on  whom  he  bestows  a 
short  but  very  noble  encomium. 


.ffisciIINES  and  ThyonICHUS. 
^SCHINES. 

All  healtli  to  good  Thyonkhus,  my  friend. 

THVONTCHUS. 

May  the  same  bkssiug  .4:schines  attend. 

^SCRINES. 

1  see  you  seldom.— 

THYONICHl'S. 

Well,  \vh.«t  ails  you  now  ?     • 

^SCHINES. 

All  is  not  well  with  me. 

THYONICHUS. 

You  therefore  grow 
.•^o  much  a  sloven,  so  exceediu?  thin, 
Your  hair  untrimm'd,  your  beard  deforms  yourchin. 
A  poor  Pythas'rist  late  I  chanc'd  to  meet, 
Pale-fac'd,  like  j'ou,  and  naked  were  his  feet; 
He  came  from  learned  Athens,  as  he  s;iid. 
And  was  in  love  too — ^with  a  loaf  of  bread.  10 

vESCHINES. 

You  jest;  but  proud  Cj'nisca  makes  me  sad ; 
Nay,  I'm  within  a  hair-breadLii  raving  mad. 

THYONICHUS. 

Such  is  your  temper,  so  pei"VtTse  you  srow. 
You  hope  all  smooth:  but  what  affects  you  now? 

1.  Thus  Terence, 

Salvere  Hegionem  plurimum  Jubeo. 

Adelph.  act.  3.  sc.  5. 

C.  Vultiis  gravis,  horrida  siccas 

Sylva  coma;.  Juven.  sat.  9.  12. 

8.  Pale-fac'd,  &c.]  He  ridicules  and  distin- 
guishes the  Pythagorists  by  the  same  marks  as 
Aristophanes  does  the  disciples  of  .Socrates, 

Th;  u;^-i:tVTaj,  tkj  a7-jZ'Ar,7a;  >.iyti;. 

Plut.act  1.  sc.  1. 

You  would  say  that  they  were  pale-fac'd,  and 
barefoot. 

9.  Learned  Athens]  —  Mediis  sed  natus  Athe- 

nis.  Juv.  sat.  3. 


>ESCHINES. 

1  and  Cleimicus  and  the  Greek  a^rreed. 
With  Apis,  skill'd  Tiiessalian  colts  to  breed, 
H  my  green  court,  with  wine  to  cheer  our  souls: 
.\  sucking  pig  I  dress'd.  and  brace  of  fowls  : 
-And  flagrant  win^  prodcc'd,  foiu- sum;ners  old, 
Phfeiiicia's  ^enero'is  wine  that  niakc'!  us  bold:  20 
Onions  and  sbcll-rish  la.st  the  table  crown'd, 
.And  gayly  went  the cheei'iiTs:  cup  around; 
Then  healths  were  drank,anil  each  oblig'd  to  name 
The  lovelv  mistress  that  in.spir'J  his  flame. 
Cynisca  (she  was  by)  then  charm'd  my  soid. 
An  I  to  her  he;:lth  I  drain'd  the  f<.iaming  b^\s  I: 
Slie  pleds'd  mo  not,  nor  deign'd  a  kind  reply  : 
Think  ho'V  my  rage,  inflam'd  with  wine,  rau  high. 
"  What,  are  5-ou  mute'"  I  said — a  waq:gish  gu^st, 
"  Perhaps  she's  seen  a  Wolf,"  rejoin'd  in  jest :  30 
At  this  her  cheeks  to  scarlet  tiu'n'd  apace; 
Sure  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  face. 
Now  Wolf  is  I.aba's  son,  whom  most  men  call 
A  comely  spark,  is  hanrlsome.  young  and  tall, 
for  him  shesigli'd;  and  this  by  t'hance  1  heard; 
Yet  took  no  note,  and  vainly  nurst  my  beard. 
Wo  four,  now  warm,  and  mellow  with  the  wine, 
Arch  Apis,  with  a  mischievous  design, 
XamM  Wolf,  and  sung  encomiums  of  the  boy. 
Which  made  Cynisca  fairly  weep  for  joy,  40 

Like  a  fond  girl,  xvhom  love  maternal  warms, 
That  longs  to  wanton  in  her  mother's  arms. 
I  swell'd  with  rage,  and,  in  revengeful  pique. 
My  hand  discbarg'd  my  passion  on  her  cheek : 
"  Since  thee,  I  cry'd,  my  love  no  more  tndears. 
Go  court  some  other  with  those  tender  tears." 

i  7.  In  my  green  court]  The  Greek  is,  Ev  x^rf 
■TT'tr  f.uiv,  which  Heinsios  corrects  Ev  x^r'"^  ''•«? 
;/niy,  that  is,  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  the 
ancients  used  to  dine  and  sup;  which  being  ori- 
ginally IV  yojTa),  on  the  grass,  well-adapted  to  the 
ancient  shepherds,  still  retained  its  name,  though 
it  was  afterwards  surrounded  with  various  apart- 
ments; therefore  it  probably  means  the  inner 
court. 

"20.  Wine]  The  Greek  is,  /2t/Sxiv5v  omv,  which 
Athena;us,  b.  1.  chap.  2S.  allows  to  be  Phcenician 
wine. 

2S.  3'iid  mihi  tunc  animi  credis,  germane,  fu- 
isse  ?  Ovid.  Epist,  Can.  to  Macar. 

CO.  She's  seen  a  Wolfj  That  is,  Ai/xov,  Wolf,  her 
sweetheart. 


i  Lupi  Moerim  videre  priores. 


Ec.  9.  5i. 

On  which  Dr.  Martyn  observes,  that  a  notion  ob- 
tained among  the  ancient  Italians,  that  if  a  wolf 
saw  any  man  lirst,  it  dei>i-ived  him  of  iiis  voice  for 
the  present;  but,  says  he,  Theocritus  gives  this 
story  a  contrary  turn  ;  as  if  the  seeing  a  w.ilf,  in- 
stead of  being  seen  by  him,  made  a  person  mute. 
The  doctor,  and  likewise  .Mr.  Warton,  did  not  ob- 
serve our  author's  double  ineaninr,  viz.  that  ^vxi; 
signified  not  only  a  wolf,  but  was  likewise  the 
name  of  Cynisca's  lover. 

36.  And  vainly  nurst  my  beard]  MaTctv  ji;  aiifa 
y£v£iiv,  quod  de  iis  dicehatnr,  quorum  conjuges 
impune  cum  aliis  solebaut;  quique  banc  contu- 
meliam  leni  &  pacato  animo  ferebant. 

Hcinsius. 
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She  rcsp,  and,  gathering  in  a  knot  lier  vest, 
FK'w  swKtSy;  a>  the  swallow  fioin  her  nest, 
Bt'in'ath  the.  tiling;  ?kims  in  (|uest  of  food, 
To  stiU  the  rhim'-iins  of  her  ciavini;  brood.        50 
Tlius  from  hf:;r  downy  eoiioh  iji  eajrer  haste, 
Tbi'out'h  the  first  door,  and  thiough  the  gate  she 

Ijat-t, 
Where'er  her  feet,  where'er  her  fancy  leil; 
The  proverb  says,  "  The  bull  to  wood  is  ll:d." 
Now  twenty  days  are  pa^t,  ten,  nine,  and  eight. 
Two  and  eleven  add — two  months  complete, 
Since  la-^t  we  met.  and  like  the  boors  of  Thrace, 
In  all  lliat  time  I  never  trimni'd  my  face. 
Wolf  now  enjoys  lier,  is  lua*  sole  delight; 
She,  when  he  caiLs,  unbars  the  door  at  night:     60 
While  I,  alas!  on  no  occasion  priz'd, 
iike  the  forlorn  Megareans  am  despis'd. 
Oh  C'luld  I  from  these  wi;d  desires  refrain, 
An<l  fjve  her  less,  all  wi^uld  be  well  again  ! 
Now  like  a  mouse  ioMiar'd  on  pitch  1  movej 
Nor  kno'-v  I  any  remedy  for  love. 
Yet  ill  love's  Haines  our  neighbour  3imns  burn'd. 
Sought  ease  bv  travel,  and  when  cuv'vl  n.-tuni'd  ; 
I'll  sail,  turn  soldier,  and  though  not  the  first 
In  ligiitin^  fields,  I  would  not  prove  the  woisT.    70 

47.  Gathering,  &.C.] — Nodoque   sinns  collocta 

liuenti's.  iEn.  1.  324. 

Close,  in  a  knot,  her  flowing  robes  she  drew. 

Pitt. 

48.  As  swallows.  Sic]  Virgil  has  p'ainly  bor- 
rowed this  simile  from  our  author,  though  Mr. 
Warton  says  he  is  obliged  to  Apollonius  for  it: 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  Virgil's  may  be  the 
copy  of  the  copier. 

Nigra  vclut  magnas  domini  cum  divitis  ffides 
Pervolat,  et  pennis  alta  atria  lustrat  hirundo, 
Pabula  parva  legens,  nidisque  lo<niacibus  escas, 
Et  nunc  porticibus  vacuis,  nunc  Immida  circum 
Stagna  sonat.  JEn.  b.  I'i.  473. 

As  the  black  swallow,  that  in  quest  of  prey, 
Round  the  proud  palace  w  ings  her  wanton  way, 
\\'hcn  for  her  children  she  provides  the  feast, 
To  still  the  clamours  of  the  craving  nost; 
Now  wild  excursions  round  the  cloyster  takes ; 
Now  sportive  winds,  or  skims  along  the  lakes. 

Ptt. 
Virgil  has  spun  this  simile  into  more  than  four 
lines,  whereas  Theocritus  comprehends  it  in  two. 

5i.  The  bull  to  wood  is  fled]  A  proverb  signi- 
fying that  he  will  not  return. 

55.  The  literal  interpretation  is,  And  now- 
twenty  and  eight,  and  nine,  and  ten  days  are 
past,  to  day  is  the  eleventh,  add  two  more,  and 
there  will  be  two  months.  A  similar  but  more 
perplexing  method  of  numeration  we  meet  with 
in  the  nth  Idyl.  ver.  95. 

62.  The  Megareans,  entertaining  a  vain  con- 
ceit that  they  were  the  most  valiant  of  the  Gre- 
cians, inquired  of  the  oracle  if  any  natitni  ex- 
celled them:  the  conclusion  of  the  answer  was, 

Tfxci^  S',  Mfyarfif,  i*Tf  TfiTO(,«r£  TETmfroi, 
0*.JTf  iiity^jJtwTci,  kt'  £V  Xoyiu,  «t'  £V  ttpiQixw 

Nor  in  the  third,  nor  fourth,  Megareans  call. 
Nor  in  the  twelfth,  nor  any  rank  at  all. 

65.  Now  like  a  mouse]  The  Greek  is,  w;  /xv; 
yirjlAiOn  jtii/<;a.;,  like  a  mouse  I  have  tasted  pitch. 


TUVONICHfS. 

May  all  that's  good,  whate'er  you  v.ish,  attend 
On  yF.sohines,  my  favourite  and  fiiend. 
If  you're  rcsolv'd,  and  sailing  is  ynir  plan, 
Serve  Pto!en:y,  he  loves  a  worthy  man. 

jSschines. 
What  is  his  character?^ 

TIIVONlCUg. 

A  royal  spirit, 
To  point  out  genius,  and  encourage  merit: 
The  port's  friend,  liumane,  and  good,  and  kind; 
or  mannei's  gentle,  and  of  generous  mind. 
He  marks  his  friend,  hut  more  he  marks  his  for  ; 
His  band  is  ever  ready  to  bestow:  SO 

Request  with  reason,  and  he'll  grant  the  thing, 
-Ind  what  he  gives,  he  gives  it  like  a  king. 
Co  then,  and  buckle  to  your  manly  breast 
The  brazen  corslet,  and  the  warrior  vest ; 
Go  brave  and  bold,  to  friendly  TEgypt  go. 
Meet  in  the  tented  fielrl  the  rushing  foe. 
.4ge  soon  will  come,  with  envious  hand  to  shed 
The  snow  of  winter  on  the  hoary  head. 
Will  sap  the  man,  and  all  his  vigour  drain—      89 
'Tis  curs  to  act  while  vouth  and  strength  remain. 


IDYLLIU.M    XV. 

TfiE  syiijccsi.ix  Gossirs. 

ARGUBIEXT. 
Two  Syracusian  women,    who   bad  travelled  to 

Alexandria,  go  to  see  the  soleinnitv  of  Ado- 
nis's festival,  which  had  been  picpa;iil  by  Arsi- 
noe,  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Philadclpbus:  the 

"'•  —  Tibi  Di,  qnaccunquc  preceris, 

Conimoda  dent.  Mor.  b.  2.  sat.  8. 

S2.  To  this  nrjblo  encrjmium  of  Ptolemy  by 
the  Sicilian  poet,  I  shall  briefly  show  the  favour- 
able side  of  his  character,  as  it  is  given  by  the 
historians.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  learning, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  and  encourager  of  it  i'n 
others,  an  industrious  collector  of  books,  and  a 
generous  p:itron  to  all  those  who  wen:  rininent  iu 
any  branch  of  literature.  The  fame  of  his  gene- 
rosity drew  seven  celebrated  poets  to  his  eoiut, 
wlio  from  their  number,  were  called  the  Pleiades: 
these  were  Aratus,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Lyco- 
phrou,  Apollonius,  Nicander  and  Philicus.  To  "him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
scripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  jieculiar  taste  for  the  sciences,  vet  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  indefotigabln  industry  to  busi- 
ness, studying  all  possible  methods  to  render  his 
subjects  happy,  and  raise  his  dominions  to  a 
flourishing  condition.  Athena?us  called  bim  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  of  bis  age;  and  Appian 
says,  that  as  he  was  the  most  jnagniticent  and 
generous  of  all  kings  in  laying  out  his  money,  so 
he  was  of  all  the  most  skilful"  and  industrious  in 
raising  it.  He  built  an  incredible  number  of 
cities,  and  left  so  many  other  public  monuments 
of  his  magnificence,  that  all  works  of  an  extrava- 
gant taste  and  grandeur  were  proverbially  called 
Philadelphian  works.  Univ.  Hist. 

SO.  While  youth,  &c.]  Dumque  vireiit  genua. 
Hor.  Kpod.  13. 
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tiumours  of  these  gossips  are  naturaliy  ile- 
scribed.  Theocritus,  to  gratify  the  queen,  in- 
troduci^s  a  Grecian  singinjj- girl,  who  rehearses 
the  magnificence  of  the  pomp  vvliich  Ar&iuoe 
Lad  provided. 


CoRGo,  EuNOE,   Praxinoe,   Old-wojian,  and 
Stranger. 

GORGO. 

Pray,  is  Praxinoe  at  home  ? 
EL'XOE. 
Dear  Gorgo,  yes — how  late  you  come! 

PRAXISOE. 

■VVell !   is  it  you?  Ihlaid,  bring  a  chair 
A:id  cushion. 

GORGO. 

Thank  you. 

PRAXIXOE. 

Pray  sit  tliere. 


Lord  bless  me!  what  a  bustling  throng! 

I  scarce  could  get  alive  along ; 

In  chariots  such  a  heap  of  folks  ! 

And  men  iii  arms  and  men  in  clo.iks^ 

P.esides  1  live  so  distant  hence, 

The  journey  really  is  immense. 


PRylXINOE. 

My  husband,  Heav'n  his  senses  mend! 

Here  will  inhabit  the  world's  end, 

This  horrid  house,  or  rather  den  ; 

More  fit  for  sa>agcs  than  men. 

This  scheme  with  envious  aim  he  labours. 

Only  to  separate  good  neigl.bouis — 

My  plague  eternal ! 

CORGO. 

Softly,  pray, 
The  child  attends  to  all  you  sny; 
Name  not  yciir  husband  when  he's  by — 
Observe  how  earnest  is  his  eye! 

PRAXINOE. 

Srtcet  Zopyl  there'j.  a  bonny  lad, 
Ciicer  up  !  1  did  not  mean  your  dad. 

GORGO. 

'Tis  a  god  dad. — I'll  take  an  oath. 
The  urchin  understands  us  both. 

PRAXINOE. 

(  Let's  talk  as  if  some  time  ago, 

And  then  we  shall  be  safe,  you  know) 

This  person  happen'*!  once  to  stop 

To  purchase  nitre  at  a  shop, 

.And  what  d'ye  think?  the  silly  creature 

Bought  salt,  and  took  it  for  salt-petre. 


10 


30 


1.  Anne  est  intus  Pamphilus? 

Ter.  And.  act.  5.  so.  2- 
17.  Softly,  pray,  &c.]  Nil  dictu  fiedum,  visu- 
que,  ^c.  Juv.  sat.  14.  44. 

Su.Ter  no  lev\dncss?,  or  indecent  speech 
Th'  apartaieut  of  tb«  tender  youth  to  roach. 

DryuLii. 


My  husband's  such  another  honey, 

And  thus,  as  idly,  spends  his  money  ; 

Five  fleeces  for  seven  drac'ims  he  bought, 

Coarse  as  dog's  hair,  not  worth  a  groat. 

l!ut  take  your  cloak,  and  garmeut  grac'd 

With  cl.isps,  that  lightly  binds  your  waste; 

AJonis'  festival  invites, 

.And  Ptolemy's  gay  court  delights; 

Resides  our  matchless  queen,  they  say, 

lixliibits  some  grand  sight  to  day.  <0 

PRAXINOE. 

No  wonder — every  body  knows 
Great  folks  can  always  make  fine  sho'.VB; 
Bat  tell  me  wb,at  you  w.vnt  to  see, 
And  what  you  heard — 'tis  new  to  me. 


The  feast  n  jtv  calls  us  hence  away. 
And  we  shall  oft  keep  holiday. 

PRAXINOE. 

Maid  I  water  quickly — set  it  dow.n— 
Lord  1  how  indt-licate  j'oa're  grown  ! 
Disperse  these  cats  that  love  their  ease— 
Bot  first  the  water,  if  you  please — 
:iuick  !  how  she  creeps;  pour,  hussy,  pour; 
You've  spoii'd  my  gown — so,  so — no  more. 
Well,  now  I'm  was'.i'u — ye  gods  be  blest ! — p 
Here^bring  the  key  of  my  lage  chest. 

GORGO. 

This  robe  becomes  you  mighty  we'I ; 
What  might  it  cost  you.''  can  you  tell? 

PRAXINOE. 


SO 


60 


Three  pounds,  or  morej  I'd  not  have  done  it. 
But  that  I'd  set  my  heart  upon  it, 

GORGO, 

'Tis  wonderous  cheap. 

BRAXINOD. 
You  think  so? — maid, 
Fetch  my  umbrella  and  my  shade; 
So,  put  it  on — fye,  Zopy,  fye  ! 
Stay  witliin  doois,  and  don't  you  cry: 
The  horse  will  kick  you  in  the  dirt — 
Roar  as  you  please,  you  shan't  get  hurt. 
Pray,  maid,  divert  him  —  come,  'tis  late: 
Call  iii  the  dog,  and  shut  the  gate. 

Lord !  here's  a  bustle  and  a  throng- 
How  shall  we  ever  get  along  ! 


33.  Drachms]  A  drachma  is  se\en  pence  three 
farthings. 

35.  Garment  grac'd  with  clasps]  Hence  we 
learn,  says  Casanbon,  that  the  ladies  fonnerly  had 
an  under  garment,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
breast  by  clasps:  the  ladies  of  fashion  had  clasps 
of  gold ; 

Aurea  purpuream  subueetit  fibula  vestem. 

^n.  b.  4.  139. 
A  golden  clasp  her  purple  garment  binds. 

Pitt. 

51.  2uick] Move  vero  ocyus  te,  nutrix. 

Ter.  Eun.  act.  5. 


67.  Di  boni,  quid  turbse  est ! 


Ter.  Keaut.  act.  2. 
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Such  numbers  cover  all  the  way. 

Like  cininets  on  a  suiumt  r's  liay.  70 

O  P'oltmy,  thy  fauit  e\c(t(ls 
Thy  goilliki!  she's  in  noble  deeds! 
No  robber  now  wiih  Pbarinn  niles 
The  slranirtr  of  hi?  purse  bep-uiles; 
No  rnfiians  n')u  infest  the  stn  et, 
And  stab  the  passeni^ers  they  meet. 

"tt'liat  .shai!  Me  du?  lo  heie  advance 
The  kind's  war-liovses— liu'.v  Ibey  prance! 
Don't  tread  upon  nfe,  honest  friend — 
Lord,  how  that  mad  horse  irars  an  cud!  SO 

He'll  tbr'.w  his  rider  down,  I  fear — 
I'm  jlad  1  Kit  the  child,  my  dear. 


I)on*t  he  afraid;  the  danger's  o'er  j 
The  burses,  see!  are  gone  before. 


I'm  better  now,  hut  always  quake 
AVhcn'or  1  see  a  horse  or  snake; 
They  rear,  and  !ooK  so  fiiree  and  wild— 
I  own,  I've  loath'd  them  from  a  child. 
AVaik  quicker — what  a  crowd'is  this! 

coliGr. 
Pray,  come  you  from  tlie  palace? 

OI.D-V  O.MAN. 

Yes.  90 

GORGO. 

Can  we  get  in,  d'ye  think  ? 

01.U->\0JIAN. 

Make  trial  — 
The  steady  never  lake  denial ; 
The  steady  Greeks  old  Ilium  won: 
By  trial,  all  things  may  be  done._ 

r.ORGO, 

Cone,  like  a  riddle,  in  the  dark; 
These  crones,  if  "e  their  tales  remark, 
Know  better  far  than  T  or  you  know 
How  Jupiter  was  join'd  to  Juno. 
Lo  !  at  the  gate,  what  crowds  are  there! 

10.  Like  emmets,  &c.]  .4c  veluti  ingentem  for- 
miese,  &c.  ^n.  4.  -JOl. 

18    War-horses]    Post  bellator  equus. 

/En.  ll.S!l. 

80  Rears  an  end]  Tollit  se  arrcctum  quadrupes. 

JEn.  10.  8P2. 

86.  Snake]    The  Greek  is  -i-vxi'-y  of".    »  cold 
snake:  thus  Virgil, 
prigidus,  6  pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  angnis  in 
herbii.  £'•■■  'J-  93. 


And 


prigidus  in  pratis  cantando  runipitur  angnis. 

Ec.  S.  71. 

97    Plautns  seems  to  have  imitnted  this. 

If!  tjuod  in  avuem  rex  r'^ginar  dixerit 

Scinut;  quod  Juno  fabulata  est  cuui  Jove.        | 


PRAIINOE. 

Immense,  indeed  !  Your  hand,  my  dear:  lOO 

And  let  the  maids  join  hands,  an»l  close  us. 
Lest  in  the  bustle  they  should  lose  us. 
Let's  crowd  together  through  the  door— 
Heav'ns  bless  me!  how  my  gown  is  tore! 
By  Jove,  hut  this  is  past  a  joke — 
Pray,  good  sir,  don't  you  rend  my  cloak. 

MAN. 

I  can't  avoid  it;  I'm  so  prest. 

PRAXINOE. 

Like  pigs  they  justle,  I  protest, 

MAN. 
Cheer  up,  for  now  we're  safe  and  sound. 

TRA.MNOE. 

May  you  in  happiness  abound;  HO 

For  you  have  serv'd  us  all  you  can — 

Gorgo! — a  mighty  civil  man — 

See  how  the  folks  poor  Eunoe  justle! 

Push  through  the  crowd,  girl! — bustle,  bustle — 

Now  we're  all  in;  as  Drunio  t;aid, 

When  he  had  got  his  bride  in  bed. 

GORGO. 

f.o!  what  lich  hangings  grace  the  rooms — 
Sure  they  were  wove  in  heavenly  looms, 

PRAXINOE. 

Gracious  !  how  delicately  fine 

The  work!  how  noble  the  desiin  !  1!20 

How  true,  how  happy  is  the  draught! 

The  figures  seem  inform'd  with  thought — 

No  artists  sure  the  story  wove; 

They're  "rial  men — Ih;  y  live,  they  move. 

Prom  these  amazing  \\orks  we  find. 

How  sreat,  how  wise  the  human  miud. 

Lo!  stietch'd  tipon  a  silver  bed, 

(Scarce  has  the  down  his  cheeks  o'ersprcad) 

1 17.  Thus  Tcl'-maehus  expresses  his  sinprise  to 
Pisistntus  at  the  magnificent  furniture  of  Mena- 
laus's  palace  at  Sparta; 

View'st  thou  unuiov'd,  O  evorhonour'd  most! 
These  prodigies  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost! 
Above ,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  suni'cts  treasure  of  •..hausted  mines: 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roof  inlay, 
Ai.-.l  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray: 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above 
]\Iy  wonder  dicUites  is  the  dome  of  Jove. 

Pope's  Odyss.  b.  4, 

124.  They  live,  they  move] Velut  si 

Ke  vera  pugnent,  fcriant,  vitintq-.ie  moventes 
Arma  viri.  Hor.  b.  2.  sat.  7. 

127.  Lo,  slretch'd  upon  a  silver  bed,  &c.]  At 
the  feast  of  Adonis  they  aiw.ays  placed  liis  image 
on  a  magnificent  bed  ;  thus  IJion, 

Er'  ayaSa  r'iS'»{  x.  7.  X.  Idyl.  1.  69, 

Behold  the  stately  bed, 

On  which  Adonis,  now  dcpriv'd  of  breath. 
Seems  sunk   in  slumbers,  beautcons  ev'n  in 
death.  p.  F. 


128. 


Flavcntcm  prima  lanusrinc  malas. 
JEa.  b.  10.  32+, 
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Adonis  lies;  O,  charming  show! 

Lov'd  by  the  sable  pow'rs  below.  130 

STRANGER. 

Hist!  your  Sicilian  prnte  forbear; 
Your  mouths  cxlentl  from  ear  to  ear, 
Like  turtles  that  for  ever  moan  ; 
You  stun  us  with  your  rustic  tone, 

GORGO. 

Sure!  wp  may  speak  !  what  fillow's  this  ? 

And  do  you  take  it,  sir,  amiss? 

Go,  keep  ^Egyptian  slaves  in  an-e: 

Think  not  to  give  Sicilians  law  : 

Besides  we're  of  Corinthian  mould, 

As  was  liellcrophon  of  old  :  140 

Our  lait^uage  is  entirely  Greek — 

The  Dorians  may  the  Doric  speak. 

PRAXINOE. 

O  sweet  Proserpina,  sure  none 
Presumes  to  give  us  law  but  one! 
To  UN  there  is  no  ftar  you  shou'd 
Do  harm,  who  cannot  do  us  good. 

GORGO. 
Hark !  the  CJrerk  girl 's  about  to  raise 
Her  vuiee  in  fair  AHouls'  praise; 
She's  a  sweet  pipe  for  funeral  airs: 
She's  just  beginning,  she  prepares:  ISO 

She-'U  Sperchis,  and  the  world  excel, 
That  by  her  prelude  you  may  tell. 

THE    GREEK   GIRL   SINGS. 

"  O  chief  of  Go'gos,  and  the  Idalian  grove. 
And  breezy  Eryx,  beauteous  queen  of  love! 
Once  more  the  soft-foot  Hours  approaching  slow, 
Restore  Adonis  from  the  realms  behnv; 
Welcome  to  man  they  come  with  silent  pace, 
DilTusing  beinsoiis  to  human  race. 
O  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione  fair, 
Von  :.^ave  to  llcrenice's  lotto  share  160 

Immortal  ji'ys  in  heavenly  legions  bicsl, 
And  with  divine  Ambrosia  lill'd  her  breast. 

134.  You  stun  us,  &c.]  A  citizen  of  Alexan- 
dria finds  fault  with  the  Syracusian  gossips  for 
opening  their  mouths  so  wide  when  they  speak  ; 
the  good  women  are  affronted,  and  tell  hini,  that 
as  they  are  Dorians,  they  wdl  make  use  of  the 
Doric  djalcet :  hence  we  may  observe,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Dorians  was  \ery  coarse 
and  broad,  and  sounded  harsh  in  tiie  ears  of  the 
politer  Grecians.  Wartyn's  Pref.  to  Virgil. 

145.  Heie  1  entirely  follow  the  ingenious  inter- 
pretation of  Heinsius. 

1,51.  Sperchis]  A  celebrated  singT. 

163.  Gol.os]  Golgos  was  a  small  but  very  an- 
cient town  in  Cyprus,  where  Venus  was  worship- 
ped. Catullus  has  translated  this  vers?  of  Theo- 
critus, 

iinffque  regis  Golgos,  quaeque  Idalium  frondo- 
sum.  De  Nu]).  Pel.  &.  Thet. 

154.   F.iyx]  Eryx  was  a  mountain  in  Sicily. 

162.  With  divme  Ambrosia,  &.C.]  Ovid  has 
imitated  this  passage;  speaking  of  the  deification 
of  j5vneas,  he  says, 

Ambrosia  cum  dulci  nectnie  niista 


And  now  in  due  return,  O  heavenly  horn  ! 
Whose  honour'd  name  a  thousand  fanes  adorn, 
Arsinoe  pays  the  pompous  rites  divine, 
Kival  of  Helen,  at  Adonis'  shrine; 
All  fruits  she  offers  that  ripe  autumn  yields, 
Tiie  produce  of  the  gardens,  and  the  fields ; 
All  herbs  and  plants  which  siher  baskets  hold; 
And  Syrian  unguents  flow  irom  shells  of  golil.   1.0 
Witii  finest  meal  sweet  paste  the  woman  m.ike. 
Oil.  dowers  and  honey,  mingling  in  the  cake: 
Earth  and  the  air  afford  a  large  supply 
Of  animals  that  creep,  and  birds  that  fly. 
Green  bow'rs  are   budt  with  dill  sweet-smelling 

crown'il, 
And  little  Cupids  hover  all  around  ; 

1G4.  A  thousand  fanes,  &c.]  This  is  similar  to 
the  beginning  of  Sajjpiio's  first  ode. 


Venus  bri-'ht  iroddess  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  unnnuiber'd  temples  rise.  F.  F. 

169.  All  herbs  and  plants,  &c.]  The  Greek  is 
aTTaXoi  xa7ro(.  soft  gard'--ns;  Archbishop  Potter  ob- 
serves, that  at  the  feast  of  .Vdonis,  tiiere  weie 
carried  shells  filled  with  earth,  in  which  grew  se- 
veral sorts  of  iurbs,  especially  lettuces,  in  memo- 
ry that  Adonis  was  laid  out  by  Venus  on  a  bed 
of  lettuces:  these  wt-ie  called  xn-i],  gardens; 
whence  A3j.;ih;  xiioi  are  proverbially  applied  to 
things  unfruitful,  or  fading,  because  those  herbs 
were  only  sown  so  long  before  the  festival,  as  to 
sprout  forth,  and  be  green  at  that  time,  and  after- 
wards cast  in  the  water.  See  Antiquit.  vol.  1. 

Nam  quotcunque  fernut  campi,  qnos  Thessala 

magnis 
Montibus  ora  creat.     Catull.  &  de  Pel.  &.  Thet. 

176.  Thus  Bion,  Afx^-i  5;  fiiv  x.  r.  \. 

Epit.  Adon. 

SuiTonnding  Cupids  heave   their  breasts  with 
sighs. 
And  Moschus, 

The  little  Loves  lamenting  at  his  doom, 
Strike  their  fair  breasts,  and  weep  around  his 


tomb. 


F.  F. 


Coutijitus,  fecitque  Deuni. 


Met.  b.  14.  60d. 


But  as  Longipierreobsen-es,  images  of  Cupids  were 
never  omitted  at  this  festival.  Ovid  seems  to  have 
had  this  in  view  when  he  wrote, 

Ecce  pucr  Veneris  ferteversamquepharetram, 
Et  t'raetos  arcus,  et  sine  luce  facem. 

Aspiee  demissi^  nt  eat  miserabilis  a!is, 
Pt-etoraqiie  infesla  tuudit  aperta  manu. 

Excipiunt  laciymas  sparsi  percolla  eapilli, 
Oraque  singuitu  concutiente  sonant. 

Amor.  b.  3.  el.  9. 

See  Venus'  son  his  torch  extinguish'd  brings. 

His  quiver  all  rcvers'd,  and  broke  his  liow! 
See,  pensive  how  he  droops  with  Nagging  wings. 

And  strikes  his  bared  bosnm  many  a  blow! 
Loose  an  i  negicoted,  scatter'd  o'er  his  n»ck, 

His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear: 
What  piteous  sobs,  as  if  his  heait  would  break. 

Shake- his  swol'n  cheek?  Ah,  soirow  too  se- 
vere ! 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


Aiif],  as  young  mghtino;a]ps  their  wings  essay, 
Skip  l-eie  and  th;  re,  aiiH  Imp  ironi  spray  to  spray. 
AVhat  heaps  ofEcnldon  vessels  -litteting  briirl^t ! 
What  stou'S  of  ebon  black,  ami  tvory  white!    180 
111  ivory  caiVd  largo  en  gits  seem  tu  move, 
Avi\  thriiHhc  clouds  bear  Gnnymede  to  Juve. 
lio!   purple  tapestiy  arrang'd  on  high 
Chaims  the  spectators  with  the  Tyrian  dye; 
Tile  Samian  and  Milesian  swains,  who  keep 
Large    fiocks,    acknowledge  'tis   more   soft   than 

sleep: 
Of  this  Adcnis  claims  a  downy  bf-d, 
And  lo!  another  for  fair  Verii:s  spread  ! 
Her  bridegruoni  scan  e  attains  to  nineteen  years. 
Rosy  his  lips,  and  no  roiigl:  beard  appears,       190 
Let  r?p*ur''l  Venus  non  enjoy  her  mate, 
"Wliilc  we,  d;  sccni'ing  to  thr  city  gate, 
Array  II  in  decent  rube.v  tl'at  sweep  the  Tonnd, 
With  naked  b  soin>-,  and  with  hair  unbound, 
Bring  tbrili  Adonis,  s'ain  in  youthful  years. 
Ere  Phoebus  drinks  the  morning's  eary  tears. 

178.  Skip  here  and  there,  &.C.]  Thus  Eion, 
speaking  likewise  of  Cupid, 

Trt  y.a\  Ta  Tov  Ecara  jUtET«>/-t£Vov, 

How  here  and  there  be  skspt,  aud  hopt  from  tree 

to  tree. 
181.  Large  eagles,  &c.]  Virgil  has  an  image  of 
this  sort, 

Intextusque  puer quern  prsepcs  ah 

Ida,  Sec.  JEa.  b.  5. 

There  royal  Ganymede,  inwTOUght  with  art, 
OYr  hills  and  Ibr  sts  hunts  tiie  buimdinghart : 
The  beauteous  j-outh,  all  wondrous  tn  behold; 
Pants  in  the  moving  threads,  and  lives  in  gold: 
From  tow(  ring  Ida  shoots  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  bears  hiiii  strugi'lingtbro'  the  clouds  above; 
With  out-stretch'd  hands  hiS  hoary  guardians 

cry, 
And  the  loud  hounds  spring  furious  at  the  sky- 
Pitt. 

I  transcribed  this  fine  passage  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
translation  of  Virgil,  that  1  might  lay  before  tlie 
reader  Mr.  Warton's  note  upon  it.  *' The  descrip- 
tion of  this  beautiful  piece  of  tapestry  is  extremely 
picturesque:  the  circumstances  of  the  boy's  pant- 
ing, the  old  men  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  above 
all,  the  dugs  looking  up  and  barking  after  him, are 
painted  in  the  liveliest  manner  imaginable.  There 
is  a  very  fine  painting  by  Michael  Angelo  on  this 
subject,  who  has  exactly  copied  Virgil's  descrip- 
tion, except  that  he  has  omitted  the  circumstance 
of  the  dogs,  which  Spenser  has  likewise,  in  describ- 
ing this  story,  as  part  of  the  tapestry  with  which 
the  bouse  of  liusyrane  was  adorned." 

When  as  the  Trojan  boy  so  faire 

He  snatch'dfrom  Ida  bill,  and  with  him  hare, 
Wondrous  ddigbt  it  was,  there  to  behold 
Huw  the  rude  siiepherds  after  him  did  stare, 
Trembling  thro*  fear  lest  he  down  fallen  should, 
And  often  to  him  calling  to  take  surer  holde. 

F.  Q.  b.  3.  c.  U. 

185.  Milesian]    Thus  Virgil, 
Suamvis  Milesia  maguo 

Vellera  mutentur  Tyrios  inoocta  rubores. 
Geor.  b  3.  SU6. 

186.  More  soft  than  sleep]  See  Idyl.  v.  ver.  5S, 
and  the  note. 


And  while  to  yonder  flood  we  march  alonsr, 
With  tuneful  voices  raise  the  fimeral  son?. 

"  Adonis,  you  alone  of  d'  miguds, 
Now  vhh  Eaith,  and  now  HeTs  dire  abodes:  200 
Not  fam*d  Atrides  could  this  favou- boast, 
^'or  furious  Ajax,  though  himself  an  host; 
>or  Hector,  long  his  mother's  grac  and  ioy 
Of  twenty  s<ins;  not  Pynhus  safe  from  Troy; 
Not  bra\e  Patroclus  of  immortal  fame  ; 
S  tr  the  fierce  T.apithEP,  n  deathless  name; 
N'<jr  sons  of  Pelops,  lior  Deucalion's  race, 
Xor  stout  Pelacg-i;i,)s,  Arsros'  houourM  srace. 

**  As  now,  divine  Adonis,  you  nppear 
Kind  to  our  nrayers,  O  bh-ss  the  futu'e  year!     210 
As  now  propitious  to  our  vows  you  prove. 
Return  with  meek  benevolence  and  love.'' 

210.   O  bless  the  future,  &c  ]    Sis  bonus  6  fe- 

lixque  tuis.  Rcl.5.  65, 

Sis  felix,  iiostrumqueleves  quscunque  la- 

borem.  JEi\.  1.  330. 

Ver.  212.  This  superstitions  mystei*y,  of  lament- 
ing for  Adonis,  m;>y  be  thus  explained:  Adonis 
was  the  Sun  ;  the  upper  h'  misi)he.e  of  the  E;irth, 
or  that  whieh  we  think  so,  was  anciently  caded  Ve- 
nus; the  under,  Proserpine;  therefore,  when  the 
Sun  was  in  the  six  inferior  sij^ns,  they  said,  he  was 
with  Proserpinf  ;  when  he  was  in  the  six  superior, 
with  Venus.  By  the  Boar  that  slew  Adonis,  they 
understood  winter;  for  they  made  the  Eoar,  not 
unaptly,  the  emb.em  of  that  ri.L'id  season.  Or,  by 
Adonis,  they  neant  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
are  for  one  while  buiied,  but  at  length  appear 
nourishing  to  the  sight;  «hen  therefore  the  seed 
was  thrown  in'p  the  ground,  they  said,  Adonis  was 
gone  to  Proserpine;  but  when  it  sprouted  up,  they 
said,  he  had  revisiied  the  light  and  Venus.  Hence 
probably  it  was  that  they  sowed  corn,  and  made 
gardens  for  Adonis. 

Univcrs.  Hist.  vol.  ii, 

Milton  has  some  fine  meludijus  lines  on  this 
subject. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind. 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lanunt  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's,  day, 
Vt'hile  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock. 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

Par.  Lost.  b.l. 

Give  me  leave  here  to  insert  the  account  given 
by  the  late  Mr  Maundre!  of  this  ancient  piece  of 
\vor>hip,  and  probably  t!  e  first  occasion  of  such  a 
superstition.  *'  We  had  the  fortune  to  sec  what 
may  be  supposed  to  in-  th.e  occasion  of  that  opi- 
nion which  Lucian  relates,  viz.  Tiiat  this  stream 
(the  river  Adonis)  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  aVtout  the  feast  of  Adunis,  isof  abloody 
colour;  which  the  heathen?  looked  upon  as  pro- 
ceeding f;om  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river  for 
the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar 
in  the  mountains,  out  of  which  tins  stream  rises. 
Something  like  this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass; 
for  the  water  was  stained  to  a  surprising  redness; 
and,  as  wc  observe*!  iu  travelling,  had  di.^coloured 
the  sea  a  great  way  into  a  rcdilish  hue,  occasioned 
doubtless  by  a  sort  of  minium  or  red  earth,  washed 
into  clic  livei  by  tiie  violence  of  the  rain,  and  not 
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CORGO. 

O,  fom'd  for  knowledge  in  mystcrinus  things  ! 
How  swert,  Praxinoc,  the  dam.-el  sings! 
Tim.?  calls  me  home  to  keep  my  husl>and  kind, 
He's  prone  to  anger  if  he  has  not  din'd. 
Farewell,  Aflonis,  lov'd  and  honour'd  boy  ; 
O  come,  propitious,  and  augment  our  joy. 


IDYLLIUM  XVI*. 
THE  GRACES,  OK  HIEJiO. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  Idyllium  is  addressed  to  Hiero,  the  last  tyrant 
of  Sicily.  The  icri'UL-  haviiigbelbvectli  braledthis 
prince,  without  hein.i;  rccompenseii  for  Ins  trou- 
ble, composed  this  po.  m,  in  which  he  com)>lains 
of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  to  poets,  who  can 
alone  ieiul<?r  their  acti  'US  immortal.  He  ob- 
serves, that  not  only  the  Lycian  and  Trojan 
heroes,  but  even  Ulysses  hiuisel'',  would  huve 
been  buried  in  oblivion,  if  their  fame  had  not 
iheen  celebrated  by  Homer. 


It  fits  the  Muse's  tongue,  the  poet's  pen, 

To  praise  th'  immortal  gods,  and  famous  men: 

The  Nine  are  dtitics,  and  gods  resound. 

But  bards  are  men,  and  sing  of  men  renown'd. 

Yetwhothatlives  beneath  Heaven's  cope  regards 

The  incense,  or  the  saeritice  of  bards? 

by  any  stain  from  the  blood  of  Adonis."  The  pro- 
ph-t  Ezckiel  saw  the  women  at  Jerusalem  lament- 
ins  Tammnz,  ch.  8.  ver.  14.  "Hebroughtme  to  the 
door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  which  was  to- 
wards the  north,  and  behold  there  sat  women 
wtei)ing  for  Tammnz.'' 

216. IfhehasuotdinM  ]  Thus  Horace, 

Impransus  non  qui  civem  dignosceret  hoste. 
B.  1.  Ep.  15. 

— With  hunger  keen. 

On  friends  and  foes  he  vented  his  chagrin. 
Duncombe. 
•This  little  piece  abounds  with  so  many  beauties 
and  graces,  that  it  is  with  great  propriety  styled 
KripiTif,  or  THE  OuACEs.  Hiero,  the  subject  of 
this  poem,  was  the  son  of  Hieroclcs,  one  of  the 
descendents  of  Gelon  tlie  first  king  of  .'Syracnse. 
Hiero  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  265 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
constant  attachment  to,  and  generous  fiiendship 
for  the  Romans. 

'2.  To  praise  tli'  immortal  gods  and  femous  men] 
Iji  like  manner  Horace  says, 

2uem  viruni,  aut  huroa,  lyra,  vcl  acri 
Tiijia  sumcs  celebrare,  Clio? 
3uem  Deurn  ?  IJ.  1.  Ole  12. 

Whatman,  what  hero  shall  inspire 

My  Clio's  fife  with  sprightly  lays  ? 
Or 'will  she  clioose  to  strike  tlie  lyre 

Devoted  to  the  gods  in  hymns  of  praise  ? 

5.  Quis  tibi  Mcc3enas?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Pro- 
cnleius. 
Aut  Fabius?  qnis  Gotta  iterum?  quis  Len- 
tnlus  alter?  Juv    Sat.  1.  94 

All  these  great  men  were  celebrated  for  their  ge- 
n?rosity  and  liberajity  to  the  IVJuses, 
vol.  H, 


Who  opens  now  the  hospitable  door, 

An  I  mikes  the  Muses  richer  than  b^-fore  ? 

Eaii'f  i«i"i,  unpaid,  indignant  they  returu, 

Kepro  ich  iny  zeal,  and  uuavailin.  n)oui-n:  10 

To  tlie  dark  chest  their  labours  thev  ri.  sign. 

And  on  cold  knees  the  languid  head  recline; 

For  none,  alas!  the  race  of  men  among, 

Rereives  the  bard,  or  hears  his  loftv  .song; 

Mm  thirst  not  now  for  g'orv.  as  ol'old, 

But  all  their  passions  are  coiitin'H  to  gold; 

To  their  niean  breasts  their  thrifty  hands  they  join, 

And  scarce  will  give  the  canker  of  their  coin. 

Hint  at  a  recompense,  they  thus  begin; 

"  Close  is  my  shirt,  but  closer  is  my  skin  :         20 

My  own  I'll  keep  !  and  may  the  goils  reward, 

And  crown  with  honcmrs  every  li\  ing  bard. 

Homer's  the  prinee  uf  pitets — sure  'tis  sense, 

To  read  the  noblest  works,  at  no  expanse.'' 

What  profit,  wretche<l  churls,  can  gold  alTord, 

Which  thus  in  coffers  ye  abundant  hoard  ? 

The  wise  a  diiferent  use  for  riches  kuoiv. 

And  love  on  men  of  genius  to  bestow  ; 

7.  Who  dpens,  &c.]  Nemo  eibo,  nemo  hospitio, 
tectoque  juvabit.  Juv.  Sat.  3.211. 

Through  the  wide  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam. 
For  whfre  can  starving  merit  find  a  home? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

S.  Johnson. 

9.  Barefoot,  unpaid,  &c.]  The  protection  of 
princes  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  diiiseuce  of 
poets,  and  often  of  more  avail  than  the  inspiration 
of  Apollo,  Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Cssare 
tantum.     Juvenal  says, 

Ta^diatnnc  subeunt  animos,  tuncseqne,  suamqut 
Terpsiehoren  odit  facunda  et  uuda  senectns. 

Sat.  7. 
Last,  crush'd  by  age,  in  poverty  ye  pine. 
And  sighing  curse  the  unavailing  Nine. 

Bur.  Greene. 
17.  To  their  mean  breasts,  &c.]  Illiberal  per- 
sons were  said  to  hold  their  hands  in  their  bosoms. 
20.  Close  is  my  shirt,  &c.]  The  Greek  is, 
azTwriPw  »)  yv/v  Kjay.fi,  My  leg  is  further  ofi'than  uty 
knee.  1  could  not  recollect  an  Eogdsh  provcb 
more  correspondent  to  the  ori,'inal  than  what  1 
have  substituted;  the  Romans  have  one  siindar. 

Tunica  pallio  proprior.  F'laut. 

My  waistcoat  is  nearer  than  my  cloak. 

23.  Homer's  the  prince  of  poets — ] 
Priorcs  Mseonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homertis.  Hor.  b.'i.  C    9, 

25.  What  profit,  &c.] 

Nullvrs  argento  color  est,  avaris 
.Ahdit-TB  terris  inim  ce  l.imnas 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nis.  temperate 

Splendeat  usu.  Hor.  b.  2.  O.  2. 

My  Sallust's  .Erenerou:^  tlwaughts  disdain 
The  sordid  miser's  hoarffoi  gain; 
Since  silver  with  no  lustre  glows, 
Cut  what  a  moderate  use  bestows. 

Duncombe, 

28.  Love  on  men  of  genius  to  bestow]    Horace 

has  something  similar;  Cur  eget  indignus  quis- 

quam  te  divite  .•   &c,  JJ,  2.  S,  J, 

P 
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Part  on  themselves,  to  others  part  they  spare. 
And  some  their  friends,   and  some  their  kinsmen 

share :  SO 

To  every  man  their  bounty  shines  display'd, 
And  yet  the  offerings  of  the  gods  are  paid. 
With  prudent  hospitahty  tliey  spend. 
And  kindly  greeting  speed  thepartius:;  friend. 
But  most  the  Muses'  sons  these  honours  claim, 
Whose  deathless  lays  immortalize  their  fjme; 
Then  will  they  never  rove,  in  glorious  shaues, 
(  Like  those  who  living  labour'd  witli  their  spades) 
Along  cold  Acheron's  infernal  river, 
And  mourn  hereditary  want  for  ever.  40 

Aleua  and  Antiochus,  we're  told, 
Reign'd  rich,  and  mighty  potentates  of  old, 
And  to  a  thousand  slaves,  their  menial  train, 
In  lots  distributed  the  monthly  grain  : 
In  Scopas'  fields  unnumber'd  htifers  fed. 
And  bulls   that  proudly  toss'd  the  rough-horn'd 

head: 
For  good  Creondas'  use  the  shepherd-swains 
Fed  flocks  in  myriads  on  Cranonian  plains  : 
These  after  death  their  sweet  enjoyments  lost, 
When  in  Hell's  spacious  barge  their  ghosts  had 

crost  50 

Th'  infernal  river,  and  unhonour'd  all, 
To  other  heirs  their  vast  possessions  fall; 
And  these  among  the  miserable  train 
Had  long  in  darkness  and  oblivion  lain, 

Then, like  the  Sun,  let  bounty  spread  her  raj-, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 
Oh,  impudence  of  wealth !  w  ith  all  thy  store. 
How  dar'st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor. 

Pope. 

34.  And  kindly  greeting,  &c.]  Here  are  some 
admirable  preempts  for  social  life ;  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  boiTowed  from  Homer's  Odyssey,  b.  13. 
which  I  shall  give  in  Mr.  Pope's  versi<-in. 

Trtie  friendsliip's  laws  are  by  this  ru'e  exprest, 
A\'elcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Which  he  has  adopted  in  his  imitation  of  the  *2d 
Satire  of  the  2d  book  of  Horace. 

35.  Like  those,  &c.]  The  sense  of  the  original 
is,  Like  some  ditcher,  who  by  labouring  haul  with 
his  spade,  has  rendered  his  hands  callous. 

40.  Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  prefeire  labores 

^n.  b.  6.  436. 

4t.  Antiochns  was  king  of  Syria:  the  Alenada* 
and  Scopada?  i-eigned  in  Thessaly  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

44.  In  lots,  &c  ]  Anciently  the  masters  of  fa- 
milies used  to  distribute  to  their  slaves,  every 
month,  such  a  measine  of  corn  as  would  keep  them 
the 'month,  which  they  called  demensum;  thus 
Terence, 

2uod  ille  unciatum  vix  de  demenso  suo, 
Suum  defraudens  genium,  comparsit  miser. 
Phor.  act  1.  sc.  1. 

4?^.  Crnnonian]  Cranon  was  a  city  of  Thrssaly, 
LO.   Et  fermgiuf  T  s»l>vectat  corpora  cvmba. 

Mn.  6.  304. 
62.  To  other  heirs,  &c.] 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placeiis 
Uxor Hor.  b.  2.  O.  14. 

53.  And  these,  5cc.]  Omuesiliaehrj'mabiles 

Urgentui',  t^<'. 

Hor.  b.4.  O.  r. 


Had  not  the  Cean  Muse  extoH'd  their  nam*, 
.^wok'd  his  sounding  lyre,  and  given  them  death- 
less fame.  [meed, 
Verse  crowns  the  race-horse  with  fair  honour's 
That  in  the  field  has  sigiuiliz'd  his  speed. 
Who  had  the  Lycian  chiefs  and  Trojan  known. 
Or  Cycnus,  delicate  with  milk-white  crown,         60 
Had  not  THE  B.4Rn  delighted  to  rehearse 
Tiieirbold  achie\ements  in  heroic  verse? 
L'lysses  ne'er  had  endless  glory  gain'd, 
Though  for  ten  tedious  summers  he  sustainM 
I'nnumber'd  toils,  while  he  observant  stray'd 
From  clime  to  clime,  and  men  and  states  survey'd; 
r.v'n  though  he  scaji'd  the  Cyclops'  gloomy  cell. 
And  quick  descended  to  the  realms  of  Hell: 
Philcetius  and  Eumasus  with  the  dead 
Had  lain  as  nameless  as  the  beasts  they  fed;      70 
,\nd  biave  Laertes  with  his  parting  breath 
Had  dy'd,  but  Homer  snatch'd  their  names  from 
death. 
All  human  fame  is  by  the  Muses  spread. 
And  heirs  consume  the  riches  of  the  dead. 
Vet  'tis  an  easier  task,  when  tempests  roar. 
To  count  the  waves  that  ceaseh  ss  lash  the  shore, 
'Tis  easier  far  to  bleach  the  Ethiop  foid. 
Than  turn  the  tenour  of  the  miser's  soul. 
Curse  on  the  wretch,  that  thus  augments  his  store! 
.^nd  much  possessing,  may  he  wish  for  more!     80 
I  still  prefer  fair  fame,  with  better  sense, 
-^nd,  more  than  riches,  men's  benevolence, 
.And  yet,  alas!  what  guardian  shall  I  choose. 
What  princely  chief  to  patronize  my  Muse? 

Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  sage's  pride; 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  dy'd. 
In  vain  they  sohem'd,  in  vain  they  bled! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.  Pope. 

55.  Cean  Muse]  Siraonides,  a  native  of  Ceos, 
an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea.  He  was  a  moving  and 
a  passionate  writer,  and  succeeded  chiefly  in  ele- 
gies: he  gained  as  much  honour  as  he  gave  by  his 
poems  on  the  four  celebr:ited  battles  at  Marathon, 
Thermopylse,  Salaniis,and  Platfea. 

59.  Lycian  chiefs]  These  were  Sarpedon  and 
Glaucus:  Cj'cnus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  was  slain 
by  Achilles,  and  turned  into  a  .swan;  Hesiod,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast,  dcsciibes  Cycnus  with  a 
white  head. 

65.  Thus  Horace, Multorum  providusurhes, 

Et  mores  hominuui  inspe,\it,  iatumque  per 

ajquor,  [multa 

Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  rcditum  parat,  aspera 

fertulit. B.  J.  Ep.  2. 

69  It  is  here  worth  observation,  that  after  the 
enumeration  of  these  great  heroes,  Theocritus 
iiues  not  forget  his  pastoral  capacity,  or  omit  to 
nil  ntion  the  swineherd  Kuma-us,  and  the  neatherd 
Phila'tius.     See  Ih-nier's  Odyss- y. 

73.  All  human  fame,  &c.]  Dignum  laude  virain 
Mnsa  vetat  mori.  Hor.  b.  4.  O.  8. 

14.  And  heirs,  £;c.]  — Extriictis  in  altuin 
Divitiis  potietur  habits.  Hor.  b.  2.  O.  3. 

15.  Tis  an  easiir  task,  &C.1  Virgil  seems  to 
have  imitated  this  passage,  iiiiumqui  scire  velit, 
&c.  Geor.  b.  'J.  105. 

Or  tell  the  billows,  as  they  beat  the  shores. 
When  all  th'  Ionian  sea  with  raging  Boreas 
lours.  Walton. 
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?n  perilous  paths  the  race  of  poets  rove, 
i)ubiuus  their  ;atr,  without  the  aid  of  Jove. 
Gut  still  the  Sun  ruiis  gloi'ious  in  the  skies ; 
And  future  victoi^  in  tiie  race  will  rise: 
The  chief  will  rise,  who  shall  my  numbers  claim 
Equal  to  great  .ffiacides  In  fame,  9(1 

Equal  to  Ajax  on  the  Phrygian  plains. 
Where  IHus'  touib  near  S.niois'  streams  remains. 
^  The  bold  Pha?nicians,  sons  of  Libya  far, 
Shrink  at  the  rumour  of  approacinng  war: 
For  lu!  their  spears  the  Syraeusians  wield. 
And  bend  the  plia:it  sallow  to  a  shield  : 
These  Hiero  leads,  superior  tn  the  rest, 
And  on  his  helm<  t  nods  the  horse-liair  crest. 
O  Jupiter,  and  tliuu  Min.na  chaste. 
And  Proserpine,  to  our  protection  haste,  100 

With  Ceres  thou  delightest  to  partake 
Those  fair  built  walls  by  Lysimclia's  lake; 

83.  And  future  victors.  Sec]  Thus  Virgil ; 

Alter  erit  Tiphys,  et  altera  qiias  vehat  .\rgo 
Delectos  heroas:  erunt  etiam  altera  hella, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetnr 
Achilles.  Eel.  4. 

Another  Tiphys  sh'^ll  new  seas  evplnre, 
Another  Argos  land  the  chiefs  on  shore; 
J.'ew  wars  the  bleeding  nations  shall  (lestro}^. 
And  great  Achilles  find  a  second  Troy. 

Dryd.  and  War. 

92.  Where  Ilus'  tomb]  Homer  has, 

^ita  lart  -jiijUtriTi  lAH.      Iliad, b.  11.  415. 

From  ancient  Ilus'  ruin'd  monument.    Pope. 

96.  And  bend,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil, 

Fltctunt<|ue  salignus 

UmbonuiQ  crates.  JEo.  b,  7.  632. 

And  for  the  shield,  the  pliant  sallow  bend. 

Pitt. 

Pindar  seems  to  make  an  allusion  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, iu  his  first  Pythian  Ode,  which  I  shall 
^ve  in  the  excellent  translatiou of  luc  late  Giibcrt 
West,  csc|. 

And  do  thou  aid  Sicilia's  hoary  loi'tl. 

To  form  and  rule  his  son's  obedient  mind; 

And  still  in  golden  days  of  sweet  accord. 
And  mutual  peace  the  friendly  people  bind. 

Then  grant,  O  son  of  Saturn,  grant  my  pray'r  1 
The  bold  PhtBnicianon  his  shore  detain,  &c. 

98.  And  on  his  helmet,  &c.]  — Crista  hirsutus 

equina.  JEn.  10.  8S9. 

High  on  his  head  the  crested  helm  he  wore. 

Pitt. 

99.  O  Jupiter,  &c.]  Ai  ya;,  Zjj  xi.siri'^aT'*;  x.t.  >.. 

This  verse  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Hcmer; 

A(  yao,  Zi^j  Ti  T!JKTE{  5  A^tfVaoj  ^  AnroXXov. 
ibic  pater  ille  deum  fae.at,  sic  altus  Apollo. 
Virg.  JEn.  10.  875. 

So  may  great  Jove,  and  he,  the  god  of  light. 

Pitt. 

100.  Proserpine  and  Ceres]  These  deities  were 
worshipped  by  the  Syracusians. 

10'.'.  Lysimelia.]   A  lake  not  far  from  Syracuse. 


Oh,  may  the  fetes,  in  pity  to  our  woes. 

On  the  Sardinian  main  ilisperse  our  fues  ! 

And  let  t!ie  lew  that  reach  their  country  t-ll 

Their  wives  and  children  how  tlieir  fathers  fell! 

.'Vnd  let  the  natives  ilwe.l  iu  peace  ami  rest 

In  all  tiie  cities  which  the  foes  p'j>sest! 

May  swains,  along  the  pastures,  fat  and  fair, 

111  liocksoftiiousandstend  tlicii"  bleatingeare!   1 10 

And  :owiiig  herds,  returning  to  the  stall. 

Wind  o'er  the  plain,  as  slow  as  foot  can  fall! 

May  the  crops  d'Urish,  and  with  feeble  voice, 

On  leafy  shrubs  the  gras^hopper  reioicel 

While  spiders  stretch  their  nebs  aljiig  the  .shore. 

And  war's  dread  name  be  never  nieiitiou'd  more  ! 

May  godlike  poets,  in  undying  strain. 

Bear  Micro's  praise  beyond  the  .Vythian  main, 

Beyond  the  walls,  with  black  bitumen  made. 

Where  proud  .Semiramis  the  sceptre  .sway'd  !     120 

1  am  but  one  ;  Jove's  daughters  fair  regard 

^Vith  sweete-^I  favour  many  a  living  bard; 

These  shall  Sicilian  Arethusa  sing. 

The  happy  people,  and  the  valiant  king. 

Ye  Graces  Eteoclean,  who  reside 

Where  Minyas,  curst  by  Thebans,  rolls  his  tide, 

Unask'd  I'll  rest;  yet  not,  if  caii'd,  refuse 

With  you  to  bring  my  sweet  associate  Muse: 

Without  you,  what  to  men  can  pleasures  give  ? 

Ob!  may  I  ever  with  the  Graces  live !  1:J0 

104.  Our  foes]  These  were  the  Carthaginians, 
who  used  frequently  to  invade  Sicily. 

105.  The  few]  The  Creek  is,  re,-iV«™;.  nume- 
rahiles,  easy  to  be  told,  which  is  elegantly  used  for 
a  few:  Horace  has  the  same  expression,  sJuo  sane 
po))ulus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus. 

Art  Poet.  206. 
110.  Flocks  of  thousands,  &c.]  Thusthe  Psalm- 
ist, Tliat  our  fjocks  may  bring  forth  thousands  an  1 
ten  thousands  in  our  streets ;  that  is,  in  their  pas- 
tures or  walks;  or,  may  they  increase  so  as  not 
only  to  fill  our  pastures,  but  tlic  streets  of  our 
villages. 

114.  Sole  sub  ai-denti  resonant  arbusta  cicadi^. 

Virg.  Ec.  'i. 

115.  In  foiibus  laxos  suspendit  araiira  i  a'ses. 

Virg.  fieor.  4.  247. 
119.  Bey»nd  the  walls,  &c.]  Thus  Ovid; 


-Ubi  ducitur  altam 


Coetilibus  muris  cinxisse  Semiramis  urbem. 
Met.  4. 57. 

-Where  proud  Semiramis,  for  state. 


Rais'd  walls  of  brick  magniflcently  great. 

,       Eusden. 

125.  Ye  Graces  Eteoclean]  By  the  Graces  are 
meant  the  Muses:  Eteoeles  was  the  elder  son  of 
CElipus  byjoeasta:  he  is  said  to  have  liist  sa- 
criiiced  to  the  Muses  at  Orchumenos;  whence  they 
are  called  the  Eteoclean  deities,  or  Graces.  Ho- 
mer mentions  the  rivei  Minyas.     Iliad,  b.  11. 

Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main. 

Pope. 

130.  O  may  I  ever  with  the  Graces  live]  Mil- 
ton seems  to  allude  to  this. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passace  in  my  friend  Mr, 
William  Whitehead's  excellent  poem  called  The 
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IDYLLIUM  XVII*. 
PTOLEMY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Theocritii5  rises  above  liis  pastoral  style  when  he 
celebrates  the  praises  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus, 
the  son  of  Ptoieiny  Laf:us  and  IJercnice:  he  de- 
rives his  race  from  Hercuit^s;  eiiunieiates  his 
many  cities;  describes  his  immense  treasures  ; 
and  thongh  he  extols  him  f.'r  his  military  pre- 
paraliuns,  he  commends  his  love  of  peace  :  but 
above  all  he  citunnemorates  his  royal  munifi- 
cence to  the  sons  of  the  Muses. 


With  Jove  begin,  ye  Nine,  and  end  with  Jove, 
Whene'er  ye  praise  the  greatest  god  above: 
But  if  of  noblest  men  the  sonii  ye  cast. 
Let  Ptolemy  be  lirst,  and  midst,  and  last. 

Danger  of  writing  Verse,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
transcribe,  as  the  subiei  t  is  the  same  with  this 
Idyllium,  and  the  last  line  refers  to  our  next  poem, 
The  Encomium  of  Ptolemy  :  complaining  tliat  the 
great  showed  no  regavd  to  the  Muses,  he  says, 

Yet  let  ev'n  these  be  taught  in  mystic  rhyme, 
'Tis  verse  alone  arrests  the  wings  of  Time. 
Fast  to  the  thread  of  life,  annex'd  by  fame, 
A  sculptur'd  medal  bears  each  human  name: 
O'er  Lethe's  streams  the  fatal  threads  depend, 
The  glitttring  medal  trembles  as  they  bend; 
Close  but  the  shears,when  chance  ornatnre  calls. 
The  birds  of  rumour  catch  it  as  it  falls; 
A  while  from  bill  to  bill  the  trifle's  tost. 
The  waves  receive  it,  and  'tis  ever  lost. 
Jjut  should  tlie  meanest  swan  that    cuts    the 

stream, 
Consigii'd  to  Phcehus,  catch  the  favonr'd  name, 
Safe  in  her  mouth  she  bears  the  sacred  juize 
To  where  bri'^ht  Fame's  eter.ial  altars  rise: 
'Tis  there  the  Muse's  friends  true  laurel  wi'ar. 
There  Egypt's  monarch  f  reigns,  and  great  Au- 
gustus there. 

+  Ptolemy  PhilatU-Iphus. 

•  The  common  title  of  tlli^  Idyi'.ium  is  The  En- 
comium of  Ptolemy.  Heinsius  makes  no  doubt 
but  that  the  inscription  should  be  simplj'  Pt jlem y: 
tor  Theocritus  bad  written  two  poems,  one  was 
called  Ptolemy,  the  other  Berenice;  the  first  ce- 
lebrateil  the  virtues  of  that  iljustiious  monarch, 
the  second  those  of  bis  r  lyal  mother,  who  at  that 
time  was  enrolled  anions  the  guds.  For  Ptolemy's 
(Character,  see  Idyllium  XIV.  and  the  note  on 
verse  b'2. 

1.  With  Jove  begin,  &c.]  The  Greek  is  Ex  Aoo.-i 
rt.-^uj^AEffSa,  which  aie  the  veiy  words  with  which 
-•Iratns  begins  his  poem  calltd  Ph;rnomina :  as 
Theocritus  and  Aiatus  were  intimate  friends,  and 
nouri>hrd  nearly  at  the  same  time,  thou.'h  the  Si- 
cilian bard  was  cider,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bor- 
rowed from  tie  other:   Virgil  has, 

A  Jove  principium,  Musa*.  Eel.  3. 

A  te  prineipnnu,  tibi  desinet.  Eel.  8. 

With  thee  began  my  sons,  with  thee  shall  end. 

Wartoii. 

V.  Let  Ptolemy  be  first,  and  midst,  and  last! 
;!.|t0Qhas, 


Heroes  of  old,  from  demigods  that  sprung, 

Chose  lofty  poets  who  their  actions  sung: 

Well  skill'd,  I  time  to  Ptolemy  my  reed; 

Hymns  are  of  gods  above  the  honour'd  meed. 

To  Ida,  when  the  woodman  winds  his  way. 

Where  \erdant  pines  their  toweriirg  tops  display,  10 

Doubtful  he  stands,  with  undeteiinm'd  look, 

Where  first  to  deal  the  meditated  stroke: 

And  where  shall  1  commerrce?   new  themes  arise, 

D'.-eds  that  exalt  his  glory  to  the  skits. 

If  from  his  fathers  we  commence  the  plan, 

Lngns,  how  great,  how  excellent  a  man! 

Who  to  no  earthly  potentate  would  yield 

For  wisdom  at  the  board,  or  valour  in  the  field: 

Him  with  the  gods  Jove  equals,  and  has  given 

A  golden  palace  in  the  realm  of  Heaven:  20 

Near  him  sits  Alexander,  wise  and  great. 

The  fell  destroyer  of  the  Persian  state. 

Against  them,  thron'd  in  adamant,  in  view 

Alcides,  who  the  Cretan  monster  slew, 

Reclines,  and,  as  with  Gods  the  feast  he  shares. 

Glories  to  meet  bis  own  descendant  heirs, 

From  age  and  pain's  impediments  repriev'd. 

And  in  the  rank  of  deities  receiv'd. 

For  in  his  line  are  both  these  heroes  class'd, 

And  both  dcriv'd  from  Hercules  the  last.  SO 


On  Earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,   him  last,  him  midst,  and  without 
end. 

Milton  has  greatly  improved  this  by  adding, 
"  and  without  end ;"'  as  he  is  celebrating  God,  and 
Theoci'itus  only  a  man. 

8.  Hymns,  Sec-]    Carmine  Di  superi  placantur, 

carmine  manes.  Hor.  b. '2.  Ej>.  I. 

Verse  can  the  gods  of  Heaven  and  Hell  appease. 

16.  Lagus]  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  who  upon  that  monarch's  death, 
and  the  division  of  his  empire,  had  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  upon  Egypt, 
allotted  to  his  share:  but  at  tlie  time  of  his  death, 
he  held  several  other  countries,  which  are  enu- 
niei  ated  below,  see  ver.  97,  &c. 

'21,  Near  him,  &c.]  Sues  inter  Augustus  re- 
cumbens.  Hor.  b.  3.  0. 3. 

wise,    Sec]    I    would   choose   to    read, 

a(o>.o/.t»iTrtc,    varinm    consilium    habens,    and    not 
moX'^IMr^a;  with  Casauboii. 

'24.  Who  slew,  &c.]  Tu  Cressia  mactas 

Prodigia.  JEn.  8.  294. 

You  slew  the  bull,  whose  rage  dispeopled 
Crete.  Pitt. 

25.  The  feast  he  shares]  ;Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules, 

Hor.  b.  4.  O.  8. 

26.  His  own  descendant  heirs]  The  Greek  is, 
ASu:azr.  ti  •.iaXcvV'zai  9tit  Vir.oh;  yjyaaTf;,  which  is 
renderv-(l,  inimortales  vcro  vocaniur  i)ii,  sine  pt*. 
dum  usu  facti;  and  being  formed  without  feel  they 
are  cabed  immortal  gods.  It  is  aiua;!ing  how  a 
clear  and  elegant  passage  should  be  corrupted  into 
such  nonsense:  Heinsius  undoubtedly  leads  right; 

'oi  vtTTlir;  ytymwTf;,   that  is,  avru'  yiu.v<»  oVTi;,   those 

that  were  his  nephews;  he  njoues  that  his  ne- 
phews are  called  (or  are  become)  immortal. 
30.  Julius,  a  magnodemissum  nomeii  Jiilo. 

Ait\.  1.  288. 


OF  THE  IDYLLtUMS  OF  THEOCniTUS. 
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Thriiot*,  when  the  nectar'd  bowl  his  love  inspires, 
And  to  the  blooming  Hebe  he  retires, 
■To  this  hi<  bow  and  quiver  he  allots, 
To  that  his  iron  club,  distinct  with  knots; 
Thus  Juvi's  great  son  is  by  bis  ofl'spriug  led 
To  silver-footed  Hebe*s  rosy  bed. 

How  Berenice  shone  I   her  parents  pride; 
Virtue  her  aim,  and  wisdom  was  her  guide : 
Sure  Venus  with  light  touch  her  bosom  prest, 
Infusing  in  her  soft  ambrosial  breast  40 

Pure,  eonstimt  love;  henee  faithful  reoni'ds  tell. 
No  monarch  over  lovM  his  queen  so  well ; 
No  queen  with  such  undying  passion  buru'd. 
For  more  than  equal  fondness  she  rctiirn'd. 
Whene'er  to  love  the  chief  his  mind  unbends, 
To  his  son's  care  the  kingdom  he  commends. 
Unfaithful  wives,  dissatislieil  at  liome, 
Let  thfrir  wild  tlmuglits  on  joys  forbiddtn  roam; 
Their    births   are   known,    yet,    of   a   numerous 

rare, 
None  shows  the  features  of  the  father's  fece,      50 
Venus,  than  ail  the  gotldess.-s  more  fair, 
The  lovely  Berenice  was  thy  care; 
To  thee  'twas  owing,  gentle,  kind,  and  good. 
She  past  not  Acheron's  woe-woiking  flood. 
Thou  cannht'st  her  e'er  she  went  where  spectres 

dwell, 
Or  Charon,  the  grim  ferryman  of  Hell; 
And  in  thy  temple  plae'd  the  royal  fair. 
Thine  own  high  honour's  privilege  to  share. 
Thejiee  gentle  love  in  mortals  she  inspires, 
.^nd  soft  solicitudes  and  sweet  desires.  60 

The  fair  Deipyle  to  Tydcus  bare 
Stern  Diomed,  the  thunderbolt  of  war: 
And  Thetis,  goddess  of  the  azure  wave. 
To  Peleus  brought  .\chilles,  bold  and  brave: 

31.  The  nectar'd  bowl]  Purpureohibitorenectar. 
Hor.  b.  3.  O.  3. 
33.  To  this  his  bow,    &c.]    Thus  Ovid.  Met. 
b.  3.  165. 

Nympharum  tradidit  uni 

Armigerie.iaculura,pbaretramque  arcusque 
retentos. 

45.  To  his  son's  care,  &c.]  Ptolemy  made  his 
son  Philadelpinis  partner  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire. 

49.  Their  births  are  known]  The  Greek  is, 
PtiiJiai  Je  yovrei,  which  is  wrong  translated,  faciles 
quideui  partus  sunt,  their  births  are  easy;  whereas 
itsbould  be  rendered,  as  Casaubon  rightly  observes, 
their  births  arc  easily  to  he  judged  of,  viz.  that 
they  are  adnlterous;  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
explains  the  former,  Ptiihm  is  yovai,  tixvu.  i'  bttot' 
«atxor«  TTaT^i,  their  births  are  easy  to  be  judged,  for 
the  children  do  not  resemble  their  father.  The 
ancients  imai,'ined  those  children  not  to  be  lec;ili- 
inate  who  were  unlike  their  parents;  and  therefore 
Hesiod  reckons  it  among  the  felicities  which  at- 
tend good  men,  that 

The  wives  bear  sons  resembling  their  own  sires. 
•     Tiv.zmriv  ^i  yvftttnf;  iootoTa  TEv.vft  y^ytviri. 

Ver.  233. 

f6.  Portitor  has  horrendus  aquas  et  flumina 
servat 
Terribili  squalore  Charon. 

JEn.  b.  6.  CCS. 


But  Bcretu'ce  nobler  praise  bath  won. 

Who  bore  gi'eat  Ptolemy  as  great  a  son: 

And  sea-girt  Cos  receiv'd  thee  soon  as  born. 

When  lirst  thine  eyes  beheld  the  radiant  morn. 

For  there  thy  mother  to  Lucina  pray'd, 

Wlio  sends,  to  those  that  sudVr  child-bed,  aid.  70 

She  <'ame,  and  friendly  to  the  genial  bed, 

.A  placid,  sweet  tranquillity  she  shed 

O'er  all  her  limbs;  and  thus  serene  antl  mild, 

Like  bis  lov'd  sire,  was  born  the  lovely  child. 

Ctjs  saw,  and  fondlin*/  in  her  arms  the  boy. 

Thus  spoke,  transported,  with  the  voice  of  joy  ; 

"  Snick  rise  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born! 

And  me  with  equal  dignity  adorn 

-■Vs  Plioebus  Delos: — on  fam'd  Triops'  brow. 

And  on  the  neighbouring  Dorian  race  bestow      80 

Just  honours,  and  as  favourably  smile. 

As  the  god  views  with  joy  Hhena?a's  fe.tile  isle.'' 

The  island  spoke;  and  thrice  the  bird  of  Jove 

His  pinions  olang'd,  resounding  from  above; 

Jove's  omen  thunder'd  from  his  eagle's  wings; 

Jove  loves  and  honours  venerable  kings. 

Hut  whom  in  infancy  his  cai-e  befriends. 

Him  power,  and  wealth,  and  happiness  attends: 

He  rules  bclov'd  unbounded  tracts  of  land. 

And  various  oceans  roll  at  his  command.  99 

72.  A  placid,  &c.]  Virgil  has  something  similar, 

At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra 

quietern 
Irrigat,  &c.  .^n.  b.  L  695. 

Mean  time  the  goddess  on  Ascanius  throw! 
A  balmy  slumber,  and  a  sweet  repose; 
Lull'd  in  her  lap  to  rest,  &c.  Pitt. 

75.  Cos  saw,  &c.]  The  personifying  of  this 
islan<l  is  sublime  and  noble,  and  bears  a  great  re- 
sembkince  to  that  passage  in  Isaiah;  "  Break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains!  O  forest,  and  every 
tree  therein!''  VirgU  has, 

Ipsi  loetitia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant 

Intonsi  montes.  Ed.  5.  62 

79.  Delos]  -An  island  in  the  JE'^ezn  sea,  where 
Latona  was  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana ;  it  was 
once  a  floating  island,  but  Uxed  by  Apollo.  .3uam 
pins  .\rcitencn3,  &c.  Virg.  JEa.  3.  75. 

Which  Phoebus    lix'd ;    for  once  she  wander'd 

round 
The  shores,  and  floated  on  the  vast  profound  ; 
Rut  now,  immov'd,  the  peopled  region  braves 
Tlie  roaring  whirlwinds,  and  the  fuiious  waves. 

Pitt. 

79.  Triops]  The  scholiast  says  Triops  was  a 
king  of  Cos,  from  whom  the  Piomoutury  near 
Cnidus  took  its  denomination. 

82.  Rheuica]  An  island  separated  from  Delos 
by  a  narrow  stiait  about  three  times  as  big  as 
Delos. 

8(!.  Jove  loves,  &c.]  Thus  Callimachus,  E«  fs 

.^h;  ^ajiVi!;,  kings  are  from  Jupiter;  which  Virgil 

has  transhttcd,  Ab  Jove  sunt  reges:  but  they  all 

seem  to  have  copied  after  Hesiod.  Tlieog.  vcr.  96. 

Ex  5f  Aio;  ^a!riX»j£f.     O  5'  ojS^io;  ovTiva  iilvtrat 

K;ngs  arc  deriv'd  from  Jove; 

And  blest  tlie  mortal  h  hom  the  Muses  love. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


UnnuinberM  nations  view  therr  happy  plains, 
Fresh  ferltliz'd  by  Jove*s  prolific  rains: 
Bi:t  none,  like  Egypt,  can  surh  plenty  boast, 
When  genial  Nile  u'eifiows  t!ie  hiiniid  coast: 
No  realm  for  nwmtious  cities  thus  renuwn'tl, 
Wh  re  arts  and  fainM  artilicers  abound: 
Three  times  ten  thousand  towery  towns  obey 
Illustrious  Ptolemy's  pacific  sway. 
}Ie  o'er  Phceniria,  Syria.  Lybia  reigns, 
Arabian  desrrts,  Ethiopian  plains,  100 

Vamphylians,  ami  Ci.icians  bold  in  war, 
AndCarrans  brave,  and  Lye  ans  fam'd  afar; 
The  distant  Cyclades  confess  his  reign, 
Wliose  flttts  a^sert  the  empire  of  tlie  main  ; 

94.   Genial  Nile]  The  Nile  is  the  greatest  won- 
der of  Eg:\*pt:  as  it  seldom  rains  there,  this  river, 
■which  waters  the  whole  country  by'  its  reg:n!ar  in- 
undations, supplies  that  defect,  by  bringing,  as  a 
yearly  tribute,   the  rains  of  the  other  countries. 
To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut 
into  numLerle^s  canals,  of  a  len*jth  and  breadth 
proponioued  to  the  different  situation  and  wants 
of  tlie    hinds;    the    Nile    brought    fertility    every 
wherewith  its  salutary  strfan;s;  it  united  cities 
one  M  ith  another,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red->-ta;   maintained  tiade  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  foifitied  the  kingdom  against  the  enemy  ;  so 
that  it  was  at  once  the  nouri-nher  and  protector 
of  £gypt.     There    cannot   be   a   niort_-  delightful 
prospect  than  the  Nile  affords  at  two  seasons  of 
the  ytar;  for  If  you  ascend  some  mountain,  or 
one  of  the  great  pyramid*  of  Grand  ('airo,  about 
The  months  of  July  and  August,  you  beliold  a  vast 
sea,  ill  which  a  prodigiovii  number  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, turrets,  and  spiies  a)ipear,  like  the  isles  in 
the  .Cgeaa  sea,  with  cau^^eys  leading  from  place 
to  p!aoe,  intermixed  with  groves  and  fruit-tre»"s, 
whose  tops  only  are  visible;  this  view  is  terminated 
by  mountains  and  woods,  which,  at  a  di-tance, 
form  the  most  agreeable  perspective  that  can  he 
imagined.      But  in   the  winter,   tl.at   is,    in  the 
months  of  Jai.uary  and  Ft-bruary,  the  w'ho  e  coun- 
try is  like  one  continued  scene  uf  beautiful  mea- 
dows, enamdled  with  ail  kinds  of  flowcis:  you  see 
on  every  side  herds  and  flocks  scatter'd  over  the 
plain,  with  infinite  numbers  of  husbandmen  and 
gardeners:  the  nir  is  then  embalmed  by  tlie  great 
<)«anlity  of  blossoms  on  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
other  trees;    and  is  so  pure,  that  a  wholesome  r 
and  more  agreeable  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  : 
so  that  mature,  which  is  th.  n  as  it  were  dead  in  so 
many  other  climates,  seems  to  revive  only  for  the 
sake  of  so  delightful  an  abode. 

RoUin's  Anc.  Hist. 
97.  Three  times  ten  thousand]  Tiie  original  is 
extremely  perplexing  j  literally  translated  it  would 
run  thus. 

He  lias  three  himdrcd  cities,         —     —       300 
Add  three  thous.-^nd  —    —     —     —         5000 

To  thirty  thousand,         —     _     —    —  30000 
Twice  three,        —     —     —     —     —     —       6 

And  three  times  eleven,        —    —    —        33 
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1  have  made  it  the  round    number  of  thirty 
thousand.    We  moet  with  an  embarrassed  method 
of  num'-ratioii  in  the  14th  Idyl.  vcr.  55. 

104.  Whose  fleets,    &c.J    \Vailer  has  a  passage 
resembling  this, 


Si>  far  his  ships  their  conquering  flags  display, 

Him  ^eas,  and  lands,  and  sounding  floods  obey. 

Horsemen  and  spearmen  guaixlthe  uionarch  round". 

Their  arms  resplendent  send  a  brazen  soundj 

Suchtributes  daily  aggrandize  his  store, 

No  king  e'er  own'd  such  boundless  wealth  before. 

His  ptaceful  subjects  ply  at  ease  their  toil,      111 

No  foes  invade  the  fertile  banks  of  Nile, 

Nor  pitch  their  camps  along  the  peacerul  plains 

With  war  to  terrify  the  village  swains: 

No  pirates  haunt  the  shore  in  quest  of  prey, 

Nor  b  arby  stealth  th;'  lowing  herds  away; 

For  graceful  Ptolemy,  renowu'd  in  arms, 

Guards  his  extended  plains  from  hostile  harms. 

Where'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvass  wings. 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  she  brings. 

Which  Creech  stuck  in  his  translation.  Ptolemy 
intended  to  engross  the  whole  trade  of  the  east  and 
west  to  himself,  and  therefore  fitted  out  two  great 
tiects  to  protect  his  trading  subjects  ;  one  of  these 
he  kept  in  the  Red  sea,  the  other  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean: the  latter  was  very  numerous,  and  tiad 
several  ships  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  two  of 
them  in  particular  had  thirty  oars  on  a  side,  one 
of  twenty,  four  of  fourteen,  two  of  twelve,  fourtttu 
of  el  ven,  thirty  of  nine,  thirty-seven  of  seven, 
five  oi'six,  seventeen  of  five,  and  besides  these,  an 
incredible  number  of  vessels  with  four  and  three 
oars  on  a  side.  By  this  means,  the  whole  trade 
being  fixtd  at  Alexandria,  that  place  became  the 
chief  mart  of  all  the  trafiic  that  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  ea.^t  and  the  we>t,  and  continued  to  be 
the  greatest  emporium  in  tiie  world  above  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  till  another  passage  was  found 
out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  but  as  the  rttad 
to  the  Red-sea  lay  cro^s  the  deserts,  where  no 
u  ater  could  be  had,  nor  any  convenience  of  tow  ns 
or  houses  for  lodging  passengers,  Ptolemy,  tu  re- 
medy both  these  evils,  opened  a  canal  along  the 
great  road,  into  which  he  conveyed  the  water  of 
the  Nile,  an  1  built  on  it  bouses  at  proper  distan- 
CfS  ;  so  that  passengers  found  every  night  conve- 
nient lodgingSf  and  necessary  refreshments  for 
themselves,  and  their  beasts  of  buiden. 

Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  8vo.  p,  383. 

in.  His  peaceful,  Sec]  The  amiable  picture 
Theocritus  here  gives  us  of  the  happiness  the 
Egyptians  enjoyed  under  the  mild  administration 
of  Ptolemy,  very  much  resembles  that  which  Pa- 
terculus  gives  us  of  the  happiness  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  b.  '2.  ch.  89.  Finita  vi- 
cesimo  anno  bella  civilia,  sepulta  ex-terna,  revo- 
cata  pax,  sopitns  ubiquearmorum  furor;  rcstituta 
vis  Kgibus,  judiciis  auctoritas,  senatul  majestas, 
&c.  prisca  ilia  et  antiqua  rcipublicx  forma  r^vo- 
cata;  rediit  cultus  agr  s,  sacris  honos,  securitas 
hominibu-i,  ce:ta  cuique  rerum  suarum  possessio; 
leges  emi  nrtalae  utiiiler,  latie  saluhriter.  **  In  his 
twentieth  year  all  war-^,  both  civil  and  foreign, 
were  happily  extinguished;  peace  returned;  the 
rage  of  arms  ceased  ;  vigour  was  restored  to  the 
laws;  authority  to  the  tribunals;  majesty  to  tiie 
senate,  &.C.  the  ancient  and  venerable  form  of  the 
republic  revived;  the  fields  were  again  cultivated  ; 
religion  honoured,  and  evciy  one  enjoyed  his  own 
possessions  with  tUr  utmost  security;  the  old 
laws  were  revised  and  improved,  and  excellent 
new  ones  added." 

U3.  Guards,  &c.]  Thus  Horace  j 
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I. ike  a  wise  king,  the  conquests  of  liis  sire 

He  knows  to  keep,  aiui  new  ones  to  acquire.    120 

And  yet  he  hoards  not  up  his  useless  store 

Like  ants,  still  labouring,  still  amassins;  more; 

The  holy  shrines  and  temples  are  his  care. 

For  tliey  the  first-fruits  of  his  favour  share: 

To  mighty  kings  his  bounties  he  extends. 

To  states  confederate,  and  illustrious  friends. 

No  hard  at  Bacchus'  festival  appears, 

Whose  l;^re  has  power  to  charm  theravish'd  ears, 

liut  he  bri-jht  honours  and  rewards  imparts, 

Due  to  his  merits,  equal  to  his  arts:  130 

And  poets  hence,  for  deathless  song  renown'd, 

The  generous  fame  of  Ptolemy  resound. 

At  what  more  glorious  can  the  wealthy  aim. 

Than  thus  to  purchase  fair  and  lasting  fame? 

The  great  .Atrida-this  alone  enjoy. 

While  all  the  wealth  and  spoil  of  plunder'd  Troy, 

That  scap'd  the  ragiu»  tlame,  or  wheliiiing  wave, 

Lies  buried  in  ohli\ion's  greedy  grave. 

Close  trode- great  Ptolemy,  at  virtue's  call. 

His  father's  footsteps,  but  surpast  them  all,       140 

He  rear'd  the  fragrant  temple,  and  the  shrine, 

And  to  his  parents  I'ffL-r'd  rites  divine; 

AVhose  forms  in  gold  and  i\'i>ry  are  design'd, 

And  uorshipp'd  as  the  guardians  of  mankind. 

There  oft  as  circling  moons  divide  the  year. 

On  the  red  altar  bleeds  the  fatten'd  steer; 


Custode  renim  Cresare,  non  furor 
Civilis,  aut  vis  exiget  otium. 

B.  4.  O.  15. 

While  C«sar  reigns,  nor  civil  jars 
Shall  break  our  peace,  nor  foreign  wars. 

Duncombe. 
I2'i.   Like  ants,  &,c.] 
Ore  trahit  quodcuuque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo. 

Hor.  b.  1.  S.  1. 

123.  The  holy  shrines,  &c.]  Tua  larga 

S^pemanumultisqueoneravitliminadonis. 
Virg.  ^n.b.  10.  619. 

To  thy  great  name  due  honours  has  he  paid, 
And  ricii  oblations  ou  thy  altars  laid. 

Pitt. 

131.  And  poets,  &c.]  The  fame  of  Ptolemy's 
inimilicence  drew  se\eral  celebrated  poets  to  his 
court.     See  the  note  to  verse  82  of  Idyl.  xiv. 

139.  Close  trode,  &c.]  The  original  is  a  little 
perplexed,  but  I  follow  Heinsius,  and  take  the 
^ense  to  be  this;  Ptolemy  alone  treading  close  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  yet  warm  in  the 
dust,  defaced  and  rose  over  them.  Theocritus 
alludes  to  a  contest  usual  among  the  ancients, 
wherein  the  antagonist  used  to  place  his  right  foot 
iu  the  left  footstep  of  his  ctnniietitor,  who  went 
before  him,  and  his  left  foot  in  the  right  footstep, 
which  if  he  could  exceed,  he  would  ciy  aloud, 
E:Ti,St^»jxa  o-oi,TTrf^vu;  (tij.i,  1  ha^e  stept  over  you,  I 
am  beyond  you.  Homer,  speaking  of  Ulysses  con- 
tending with  Ajax  in  the  race,  has  something  very 
jimilar.     Iliad,  b.  23.  7C3. 

Ai/Tap  oTTig-ffey, 

Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise. 

Pope. 


His  hands  the  thigiis  for  holy  flames  divide, 
Fair  blooms  tlie  lov'd  Arsinue  at  his  side; 
Thau  whom  no  nobler  qu-  en  of  mortal  race 
A  greater  prince  detains  in  fond  embrace; 
.And,  as  kind  nature  the  soft  tye  approves, 
Dearly  the  brother  and  the  husband  loves. 
Such  are  the  nuptials  in  the  blest  abodes. 
And  such  the  union  of  immortal  gods  ; 
Iris,  who  still  retains  her  virgin  bloom, 
Whose  radiant  fingers  breathe  divine  perfume. 
Fur  .love  prepares  the  bed,  where  at  his  side" 
Fair  Juno  sleeps,  bis  sister  and  his  bride. 
Hail,  noble  Ptolemy!  illustrious  king! 
Thee  peer  to  mighty  demigods  I'll  sing; 
And  future  ages  shall  the  verse  approve: 
Hail!  and  fair  virtue  only  ask  of  Jove. 
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IDYLLIUM    -XVni. 
THE  EPITHALAMIUM  OF  HELEN*. 

ARGUMENT. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins  of  the  first  rank  are  here 
introduced  singing  this  song  at  the  nuptials  of 
Helen,  before  the  bride-chamber:  fiist  they  ara 
jocular;  then  they  congratulate  Meneluus  on 
his  being  preferred  to  so  many  rival  princes, 
and  made  the  son-in-law  of  Jupiter:  they  ce- 
lebrate the  beauty  of  Helen,  and  conclude  with 
wishing  the  married  couple  prosperity. 


When  Sparta's  monarch,  Menelaus,  led 
The  beauteous  Helen  to  his  bridal  bed, 

150.  Virgil  thus  speaks   of  Venus  embracing 
Vulcan ; 

Nirtis  hince  atque  hinc,  &c. 

JEn.  b.  8.  387. 
Her  arms,  that  match  the  winter  snows. 
Around  her  unresolving  lord  she  throws. 

Pitt 
158.  His  sister  and   his  bride]  Juno,  s-peaking 
of  herself,  says, 

Ast  ego,  qua  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovisque 
Et  soror  &  conjux.  Mn.  1.  47. 

liut  I,  who  move  supreme  in  Heav'n's  abodes, 
Jove's  sister-wife,  and  empress  of  the  gods. 

Pitt. 
162.  Fair  virtue  only  ask  of  Jove]  Theocritus 
having  already  celebrated  Ptolemy's  riches  and 
power,  which  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  ev(  n 
wish  an  increase  of  them,  nobly  concludes  his  poem 
with  this  line  precept  Afsrav  yi  ij.ii  ix.  Aioj  airiu. 
Ask  virtue  of  Jupiter:  as  if  he  could  not  have  too 
large  a  share  of  i  irtue.thougii  eminently  renowned 
for  it :  by  this  the  poet  proves  himself  an  excel- 
lent moralist,  and  plainly  hints  at  that  maxim  of 
the  Stoics,  who  maintained  that  virtue  was  en- 
tirely sufficient  for  a  happy  life. 

•  There  were  two  sorts  of  epithalamiuins,  or 
rmptial  s-mgs,  among  the  ancients;  the  first  was 
sung  in  the  evening,  after  the  bride  was  introduced 
inti>  the  bride-chamber,  it  wai  named  Ka;,u)iTi>ti», 
and  intended  to  disjiose  the  married  couple  to 
sleep;  thesecond  wassunginthe  morning,  termed 
E/(oTiiio»,  and  designed  to  awaken  them:  tee  t'la 
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FAV. KESS  TRANSLATION 


Twelve  noble  virpins,  bloominp,  youn^,  ami  lair. 
With  b\arintliiiie  wienths  ailoni'il  Ihcir  liair, 
And.  p'easM  the  vof  al  bpiiis>  n  to  slmwer, 
To  the  soft  oithcrn  danc'tl  befure  tbr  bower: 
As  hoiiiKiinsr  lig'it  in  ciirliiig  steps  they  uvive. 
Their  rett  heat  time  and  eveiv  heart  heat  love: 
This  was  the  nuptial  sons, — "  Why,  happy  groom. 
Steal  y  11  thus  early  to  the  seoial  n  om  ?  10 

Kas  sKep  or  v.iue  '.our  mriiily  limbs  o)))fr'  st. 
That  thus,  thus  soon  you  seek  the  be<i  of  rest } 
If  (iio  ■,  sy  sluinbc.s  lull  you  to  a  drone, 
Oo  take  lefreshin*  sleep,  hut  sleep  alone; 
Leave  Helen  with  bermaiden  mates,  tojilay 
-At  harmUss  jiastimcs  till  the  down  of  day: 
This  night  ne  claim,  then  yield  her  youis  I'or  life, 
pifni  morn  tonight,  from  year  to  year,  your  wife. 
Hsil  happy  prinee  !  whom  Venus  waited  o'er, 
Willi  prosperous  omens,  to  the  Spartan  shore;  20 
Tob'ess  her  bed,  from  all  the  princely  crowd, 
fair  Melen  chose  you — Cupid  sneez'd  aloud. 
Of  all  our  dem'^ods  'tis  you  aspire. 
Alone,  to  eall  Saturnian  .love  your  sire: 
Jove's  daiiL'-hter  now  your  warm  crabraecs  meets, 
The  pride  of  Greece,  be-tween  two  lily  sheets. 
Sure  will  the  offsprinr,  from  that  soft  caress. 
The  mother's  charms  in  miniature  exf»ress. 
Tlirice  ( ichty  virgins  of  the  Spartan  race. 
Her  equals  we  in  years,  but  not  in  face,  30 

Ger  limbs  diifasing  with  ambrosial  oil. 
Were  wont  on  smooth  Eurota's  banks  to  toil 
In  maidy  sports;  and  though  each  nymph  was  fair, 
None  could  with  her  in  beauty's  charms  compare  ; 

crnclusion  of  this  Mylliiim.  As  Theocritus  lived 
at  the  polite  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  <;eventy  interpreters  resided 
there,  he  would  probably,  by  reading  their  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  borrow  some  beauti- 
ful images  from  the  Scriptures,  conceived  in  ori- 
ental masnificenee;  a  few  specimens  of  these  will 
be  found  in  t!ie  notes  ou  this  Idyllium. 

6.  Thus  Horace, — Junctoeque  Nymphis  Gratia; 
deceiites 
Alterno  tcrram  quatiunt  pede.         B.  1 .  o.  4. 

22.  Cupid  sneez'd,  &c.]  Sneezing  was  some- 
times reckonedaluckyomen.  See|Pottcr's  Archaeo- 
logia,  eh.  17,  and  Catullus  de  Acme  et  .Septimio; 
—Hoc  ut  dixit.  Amor  siiiistiam,  ut  ante 

Dextram,  sternuit  approbationem. 

See  also  the  note  on  It'.yllium  7,  ver.  1 15. 

That  new-married  pei-sons  were  attended  by 
singers  and  dancers,  Homer  acquaints  us  in  bis 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.      Iliad,  b.  18. 

Here, sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  Hymeiii»al  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-ina'ie  brid'^s  are  led. 
With  torches  tlnniing,  to  the  nuptial  bed: 
The  youthful  d.ineers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cithern's  silver  sound: 
Thro'  the  fair  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  low, 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

Pope. 
31.  Our   limbs,  &c.]  Thus   the  handmaids  of 

Nausieaa  in   Homer  anoint  themselves   with  oil. 

Odys.  b.  6. 

Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil. 
And  o'er  their  limbs  UUluse  ambrobial  oil. 

P;;pc. 


When  Winter  thus  in  night  bo  l9nfer  lours, 

And  Spring  is  usher'd  by  the  blooming  Huur*/ 

The  rising  Morning,  willi  her  radiant  eyes, 

.Salutes  the  world,  and  brightens  all  the  skies. 

So  shines  fair  Helen,  by  the  Graces  drest. 

In  face,  shape,  size  superior  to  the  rest:  ^0 

As  corn  the  lields,  as  pines  the  garden  grace. 

As  steeds  of  Thessaly  the  chariot-race  ; 

.So  Helen's  beauties  bright  encomiums  claim. 

And  beam  forth  honour  on  the  Spartan  name. 

What  nymph  can  rival  Helen  at  the  loom. 

And  make  fair  art,  like  living  nature  bloom? 

The  blended  tints,  in  sweet  proportion  join'd. 

Express  the  soft  ideas  of  hi  r  mind. 

What  nymph,  like  her,  of  all  the  tuneful  quire, 

Can  raise  the  vqice,  or  animate  the  lyre  ?  50 

Whether  of  Pallas,  great  in  arms,  she  sings. 

Or  Dian  bathing  in  the  silver  springs. 

A  tliousand  little  Loves  in  ambu:>h  lie, 

.\nd  shoot  their  arrows  from  her  beaming  eye. 

0  lovely  Helen,  whom  all  hearts  adore, 
A  matron  now  you  rise,  a  maid  no  more! 
Yet  ere  another  Sun  shall  gild  the  morn. 
We'll  gather  flowers,  yoiu"  temples  to  atlorn. 
Ambrosial  flowers,  as  o'er  the  meads  we  stray, 
.Vnd  frequent  sigh  that  Helen  is  away;  60 
Mindful  of  Helen  still,  as  unwcan'd  lambs 

Rove  round  the  pastures,  bleating  for  their  dams; 
Fair  flowers  of  lote  we'll  cull,  that  sweetly  breathe. 
And  on  yon  spreading  plane  suspend  the  wreath. 

35.  ThusSoInmon'sSong,  ch.  ii. ver.  II.  Lo,  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

37.  The  rising  Morning,  &c.]  Who  is  she  th.it 
looketh  forth  as  the  Morning,  Solomon's  .Song, 
eh.  vi.  '  er.  10.  and  in  the  hook  of  Job,  eh.  xli.  ver. 
18.  speaking  of  the  Leviathan  we  read.  His  eyes 
are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the  Moniing. 

Here  the  marks  of  imitation  appear  very 
strong. 

41.  Pines  the  garden  grace]  Virgil  has, 
I*'.a\inus  in  sylvis  pulclierriraa,  pinus  in  hortis. 

Eel    7.  Hi. 

42.  As  steeds  of  Thessaly,  &c.]  Theocritus  still 
seems  to  borrow  from  the  royal  author :  I  have 
compared  thee,  Omy  love,  to  a  company  of  horses 
in  Pharaoh's  chariots,  Solomon's  Sung,  ch.  i. 
ver.  9. — The  original  literally  signifies,  I  have 
compared  thee  to  my  mare,  &,c.  Nor  ought  we 
to  think  the  comparison  coarse  or  vulgar,  if  we 
consiiler  what  beautiful  and  delicate  creatures 
the  eastern  horses  are,  and  how  highly  they  are 
valued.  See  Percy  on  Solomon's  Song. 

.'i3.  .\  thousand  little  Loves,  &c.] 
Thus  Hero  is  described  in  Mu3a?us, 

El;  ^i  Ti;  H(«f  Of  9«>,^o;  yj^owy.      x.     T-     \. 

Ver.  64. 
Whn\  Hero  smiles,  a  thousand  Giaces  rise, 
Spori-  on  her  cheek,  and  revel  in  her  eyes. 

F.  F. 
63.  Flowers  of  lote]  Miller  says  the  leaves  of 
the  lote-tree,  or  nettle-tree,  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle;  the  flower  consists  of  live  leaves,  expanded 
in  form  of  a  ro^e,  containini  many  st.ort  stamiiiA 
in  the  bosom;  the  fruit,  which  is  a  roundish  berry, 
L'lows  siuile  in  the  bosom  of  its  leaves.  Pr.  Mar- 
tyn  says,  it  is  more  prob:ible,  that  the  leitus  of  the 

1  otophagi  is  what  we  eall  zizyphusor  the  jujube- 
trec:   the  leaves  of  this   arc   about   sni   inch  and 
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T.ul  first  from  silver  shells  shall  unguents  flow, 
Bedcn-  the  spreading  plane  and  all   the   flowers 

below : 
And  on  the  rind  we'll  write,  that  all  may  see, 
'  Here  pay  your  houours,  1  am  Hekn's  tree.' 
Joy  to  the  bride,  and  to  the  biidegroom  joy, 
And  may  Latoiia  bl;  ss  you  with  a  boy!  TO 

IMay  Venus  furnish  both  with  equal  love  ! 
And  lasting  riches  be  the  gift  of  Jove  ! 
May  these  descend,  and  by  possession  grow. 
From  sire  to  son,  augmeutini  as  tliey  How  ! 

"  Now  sweetly  slumber,  mutual  love  inspire. 
And  gratify  the  fullness  of  desire  : 
Rise  with  the  blushing  morning,  nor  forget 
The  due  of  Vouus,  and  discharge  the  debt : 
And,  ere  the  day's  loud  herald  has  begun 
'I'o  speak  his  early  prologue  to  the  Sun, 
Again  we'll  greet  your  joys  with  cheerful  voice, 
O  Hymen,  Hymen,  at  this  match  rejoice  1" 
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IDVLLIUM  XIX*. 
TIJE  HOXEY-STEALER. 

ARGUMENT. 

As  Cupid  is  stealing  honey  from  a  bee-hive,  he  is 
stung  by  a  beej  on  which  he  runs  and  corn- 
half  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  a  shin" 
ine  green  colour,  and  serratrd  about  the  edges: 
the  fruit  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  olives,  and  the 
pulp  of  it  has  a  sweet  taste  like  honey;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  nettle-tr<-e,  the  tiuit  of  which 
is  far  from  that  delicacj^  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
lotus  of  the  ancients.  See  Martyn  on  the  Geor. 
b.  2.  8+.  But  the  lotus  here  spoken  of  is  most 
probably  an  herb,  the  same  Homer  describes  in 
the  Odyssev,  b.  9,  and  which  F.ustathius  takes  to 
be  an  herb;  he  says,  there  is  an  F.gyptian  lotus 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  alontr  tlie  Nile, 
in  the  time  of  its  inundations.  Prosper  Aijjinus, 
an  author  of  good  credit,  who  travelle.l  into 
Kg^'jit,  assures  us,  that  the  Egyptian  lotus  does 
not  at  all  differ  from  our  great  white  water-lily. 

67.  The  custom  of  writing  on  the  bark  of  trees 
was  very  common  among  the  ancients,  thus  Vir- 
ril; 

Certiim  est  in  sjMvis,  inter  spel^a  ferarum 
Mnlic  pati,  tericrisqu'?  ineos  incitU'ie  anions 
Ai'boribus:  crescent  ilia-,  crescetis  aniures. 

Kcl.  10. 
See  Ovid  in  Oenone,  Propertius,  b.    1.  Eleg. 
18,  &c. 

Nothing:  can  be  more  beautifully  pastoral  than 
this  inscription  on  the  bark  of  the  plane-tree,  as 
al.^o  the  simile  at  the  6l*:t  and  6'2d  verses. 

75.  Mutual  love  inspire]  2u3e  spirabat  amores. 
Hor.  b.  4.  O.  11. 

81.  Asain  we'll  greet,  &c.]  The  chorus  of  vir- 
gins here  promise  to  return  early  in  the  moiTiing, 
and  sinff  the  Carmen  Ey^^uxov. 

82.  O  Hytnen,  Sec]  Thus  Catullus,  Carm. 
Nup. 

Hymen,  O  Hymena;e,  Hymen  ades,  O  Hymenxc 
*  In  this  small  poem  Theocritus  has  copied  the 
40th  ode  of  Anacreun,  in  every  thinsr  bvit  the  mca- 
fure  of  his  verse-  the  oriLinal  of  this  is  iti  hex- 
ameter, and  therefore  I  thought  it  improper  t<i  give 
it  Auact'^uiitic  nuiuberi.     I  ^ball  take  the  liberty 


plulns  to  his  mother,  that  so  small  an  animal 
should  inflict  so  ^reata  wound;  she  immediately 
answers,  that  he  himself  is  but  little  like  a  bee, 
yet  the  wounds  he  gives  are  grievous. 


As  Crpid,  the  slyest  yonng  wanton  alive, 

(^f  its  hoard  of  s\reet  honey  wa^  robbing  a  hive, 

The  sentinel  bee  buzzM  with  anti^rand  gi'ief. 

And  darted  hib  stinj;  in  the  hand  of  the  thief. 

lie  soblj'd,  blew  hiy  tingei"s,  sLamp'd  hard  on  the 

ground, 
.\nd  Icnping  in  anguish  showM  Venus  the  wound; 
Then  b-,*sari  in  a  si^rrowful  tone  to  complain, 
That  an  insect  so  little  should  cause  so  ureat  paiu, 
Venus  smi'ing,  her  son  in  such  taking  to  see, 
Said,  "  Cupid,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  bee  ;      10 
You 're  ju^t  such  a  busy,  diminutive  thing. 
Yet  5'ou  make  woeful  wounds  u  ith  a  desperate 

sting." 


IDYLLIUM  XX*. 
EUNfCA,  OH  THE  NEATHERD. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  rough  neatherd  complains  of  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  a  city  girl,  who  refustd  to  let  him  kiss 
her,  and  rallied  Ins  awkward  figure:  he  appeals 
to  tlie  neighbouring  shepherds,  and  asks  them 
if  he  is  not  handsome ;  if  his  voice  is  not  sweet, 
and  his  songs  enchanting  J  and  relates  examples 
of  goddesses  that  have  been  enamoured  of  herds- 
men. In  this  Idyllium  the  poet  is  thought  to 
be  severe  on  those  wJio  witii  arrogance  despise 
the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  bucolic  num- 
bers. It  is  Strang-^,  that  the  commentators  will 
n'»t  allow  this  piece  to  be  styled  a  pastoral: 
surely  it  is  bucolical  enough. 


to  insert  a  translation  of  the  Teian  bard*s  little 
poem,  that  the  English  reader  may  have  the  plea- 
sure to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  put.ts 
copied  their  predecessors. 

Once  as  Cupid,  tir'd  with  play. 
On  a  bed  of  roses  lay, 
A  rude  bee,  that  slept  unseen. 
The  sweet  breathing  bu:ls  between, 
Stung  his  Gnger,  cruel  chance! 
With  its  little  pointefl  lance. 
Straight  he  fdls  the  air  with  cries, 
Weeps,  and  sobs,  and  runs,  and  flics; 
Till  the  god  to  Venus  came, 
Lovely,  laughter-loving  dame; 
Then  he  thus  began  to  plain; 
*'  Oh!   undone — I  die  with  pain«>> 
Dear  mamma,  a  serpent  small, 
Which  a  bee  the  ploughmen  call, 
Imp'd  with  wings,  and  arm'd  with  dart, 
Oh!— 'as  stun^  me  to  the  heart." 
Venus  thus  replied,  and  smiTd; 
"  Dry  those  tears,  for  shame!  my  child; 
If  a  bee  can  wound  so  deep. 
Causing  Cupid  thus  to  weepi 
Think,  O  think,  what  cruel  pains 
He  that's  stung  by  thet  sustains  !"  F.  F. 

*  This  Idyllium  has  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  and 
other  learned  critics,  been  ascribed  to  Moschus, 
and  for  that  reason  I  published  a  translation  of  it 
solue  time  ajo,  alunj  with  a  version  of  the  other 
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When  lately  I  oflk'r'd  Eunioa  to  kiss, 
She  fl  fr'd,  and  she  flouted,  and  took  it  amiss  ; 
'*  Bogijne,  von  srreat  bo  )by,"she  cry'd  with  a  frown, 
*'  Do  you  think  that  I  lun,^  to  bi-  kissM  by  a  clown? 
The  sparks  of  the  city  my  kisses  esteem  ; 
You  nc\  er  shall  kiss  me,  no,  not  in  a  dream. 
How  pleasinuyour  look  !  and  how  aently  you  play! 
How  soft  is  your  voice  !    and  what  line  things  you 

say  ! 
So  neat  is  your  beard,  and  so  comely  your  hair  ! 
Your  liands  are  so  white,  and  your  lips,  a  sweet 

pair!  10 

But  on  vour  dear  person  I  never  shall  doat ; 
So  pray  keep  your  distance — you  smell  like  a^oat." 
Thus  spi)ke  the  pert  hussy, an<l  vlew'd  me  all  round 
With  an  eye  of  disdain,  and  thrice  spit  on  the 

ground, 
Look'd  proud  of  her  charms,  with  an  insolent  sneer, 
And  sent  me  away  with  a  flea  in  my  ear. 
RIy  blood  quickly  boilM  in  a  violent  pique. 
And,  red  as  a  ros^^,  passion  ;;Iow'd  in  my  clieek; 
F  >r  it  vex'd  me,  that  thus  in  derision  she  jeer'd 
Mv  looks,  and  my  voice,  and  my  hair,  and  rov 

beard.  90 

Cut,  am  1  not  handsome,  ye  shepherds,  say  true? 
Or  has  any  god  alter'd  my  person  anew? 

bcavitiful  pieces  of  that,  and  of  four  other  Greek 
poets,  \  iz.  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,and  Musa:us; 
but  Rs  in  all  probability  Theocritus  is  the  real  au- 
tlior,  I  h'--ve  insert  it  with  several  alterations  and 
corrections,  as  I  shall  entirely  omit  it  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  my  work  above  mentioned,  which 
will  shortly  be  published;  the  first  having  been 
very  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

5.  The  sparks  of  the  city,  &c.]  The  Greek  is, 
(Uf^BSn^a  a^vxa  xs'>'ia  9Xi/3iir,  Didici  urbana  labra 
terere,  which  Virgil  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to, 
when  he  savs,  Calamo  trivisse  labellnm ;  on 
which  Mr.  Warton  observes,  there  is  a  fondness  in 
mentioning  this  circumstance  of  wearing  bis  lip. 
The  constant  eflectof  playing  on  the  fistula,  which 
is  used  to  this  day  in  the  Grecian  islands,  is  mak- 
ing the  lips  thick  and  callous.  Mr.  Dawkins  as- 
sured me  he  saw  several  shepherds  with  such 
lips. 

13.  View'd  me  all  round]  Virgil  has  something 
similar, 

•Talia  dicentem  jamdudum  aversa  tuctur. 
Hue  illuc  volvens  oculos,  totUinque  ]>ererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis.  JEn.  b.  4.  362. 

14.  Thrice  spit  on  the  ground]  The  Greek  is, 
T.-ij  o;  101  c7Tzv;i  xoXttov,  and  should  be  rendered. 
She  thrice  spit  into  her  bosom.  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter observes,  see  Archffiol.  ch.  17,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  ancient  Grecians  to  spit  three  times 
into  their  bosoms  at  the  sight  of  a  madman,  or 
one  troubled  with  an  epilepsy;  this  they  did  in  de- 
fiance, as  it  were,  of  the  ome\i ;  for  sjntting  was  a 
sign  of  the  greatest  contempt  and  detestation, 
whence  trrvitr,  to  spit,  is  put  for  to  contemn. 

22.  Has  any  god  alterM,  &c.]  The  poet  here 
seems  to  allude  to  a  passage  in  Homer's  Odys.  b. 
13,  where  .Mineiva  changes  Ulysses  into  the  figure 
of  an  old  beggar. 

She  spake,  and  touch'd   him  with  her  powerful 

wand: 
Thr  skin  shrunk  up,  and  wither'd  at  her  hand: 


For  lately,  on  oaks  like  the  ivy,  with  grsce 
My  hair  and  my  beard  added  charms  to  my  face  t 
.My  ey?-brows  were  sable,  my  forehi  ad  milk-white. 
And    my  eyes,  like  Minerva's,   were   azure   and 

bright ; 
My  lips,  sweet  as  crca]n,were  with  music  replete. 
For  from   them   flow'd  sounds  as  the  lioney-comb 

sweet : 
My  songs  ai-e  enchanting ;  nor  ought  can  exceed 
The  tunes  of  my  pipe,  or  the  notes  of  my  reed.  GO 
The  iiirls  of  the  coujitry,  if  they  had  their  wills. 
Would  kiss  me,  and  press  me  to  stav  on  the  hil!.<  ; 
For  they  say,  that  I  'm  fair :  but  this  flirt  of  the 

town 
Refus'd  my  sweet  kisses,  and  call'd  me  a  clown. 
Alas  !  she  forgot,  or  perhaps  did  not  know, 
That  Bacchus  fed  herds  in  the  valley  below  j 
That  Venus  a  swain  lov'd  with  hearty  good  will. 
And  help'd  him  his  cattle  to  tend  on'  the  hill; 
-Idonis,  while  living,  in  groves  she  ador'd, 
;\nddead,  in  the  groves  and  on  mountains  deplor'd. 
If  right  my  conjecture,  Endymiou,  I  ween,         41 
r.ike  me  too  once  tended  his  steers  on  the  green; 
Yet  the  Moon  in  this  neatherd  took  such  a  delight, 
That  she  met  him  at  Latmos,  and  kiss'd  him  all 

night. 
Ev'nCybele  mourn'd  for  a  herdsman  ;  and  Jove 
Snntch'd  a  boy  from  bis  herd  to  be  waiter  above. 

But  Funica  disd.iins  me,  nor  lists  to  my  vow ; 
Is  she  better  tli:in  Cynthia,  or  Cybele,  trow  ? 
Does  she  thinktliatin  bloom,  and  the  beautyof  face 
She  is  equal  to  Venus  ?   if  that  be  the  case ;       50 
May  she  never  behold  swoet  .adonis  asrain 
On  the  hill,  in  the  vale,  in  the  city  or  plain ; 
And  may  the  proud  minx,  fjr  her  crime  to  atone. 
If  she  can,  sleep  contented — but  always  alone  ! 

A  swift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  spread  ; 
A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head; 
No  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shin'd 
The  glance  divine,  forth  beaming  from  the  iJiind. 

Pope. 
,  26.  And  my  eyes,  &c.]  Theocritus  seems  t» 
have  Anacreon  in  view,  ode  28. 

All  thy  art  her  eyes  reqnire, 

Make  her  eyes  of  living  fire. 

Glowing  with  celestial  sheen. 

Like  Minerva's,  bright  and  keen; 

On  her  lips,  that  sweetly  swell. 

Let  divine  persuasion  dwell.  F  F. 

27.  My  lips,  &.C.]  This  is  entirely  taken  from 
.Solomon's  Song,  ch.  iv.  11.  Thy  lips,  O  nry 
spouse,  drop  as  the  honeycomb;  honey  and  nulk 
arc  under  thy  tongue. 

40.  And  dead,  Sec]  See  Bion's  beautiful  Idyl- 
lium  on  the  death  of  Adonis. 

41.  Endymion]  Latmius  Endymion  non  est 
tibi,  Luna,  rubori.  Ovid  Art.  .Iman.  3.  85. 

.')4.  Always  alone]  Sappho,  with  the  most  ele- 
gant simplicity,  complains,  that  she  is  deserted 
and  left  alone. 

^si-^xt  ^iv  a  aiXrcva,  x.  T.  X.         See  her  Frag. 

The  Pleiads  n')W  no  more  are  seen, 

Nor  shines  the  silver  Mjon  serene, 

III  dark  and  dismal  clouds  o'ercast; 

The  lijve-apijointed  hour  is  past; 

Miilnight  usurps  her  sable  throne, 

And  yet,  alas  I   I  lie  alone.  F.  F. 
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Idyli.ium  xxr. 

THE  FISHERMEN. 

ARfiUMENT. 
This  piece  is  a  dialogue  betivee>i  two  fishermen, 
which  for  its  sin^-.ilar  simplicity  of  sentiment, 
as  Will  as  cliaracter,  is  pecnl  arly  bcautii'iil  and 
reaiilar:  one  uf  them  relates  his  dream,  which 
was,  thit  he  h.i(l  cauitht  a  larire  fish  of  solid 
gold,  on  which  he  resolves  to  follow  his  labori- 
ons  occupation  no  loncrer,  but  live  hixiirionsly  : 
in  the  nicimins  hi-  fisli  and  his  hoots  vanish, 
and  nccf'ssity  compels  h  ni  to  iclinii  to  his  ac- 
customed labouis.  This  Uyllimn  admonishes 
every  one  to  rest  content  with  his  lot;  and  under 
the  shadow  of  a  solden  dream,  beautifuily  dis- 
plays the  vanity  of  all  human  hopes  and  desires. 


NeCb.  Piophantos,  ready  wit  imparts. 
Is  Labour's  mistress,  and  the  nurse  of  arts: 
Corrodin!;  cares  the  toiling  wretch  infest, 
And  sjioil  the  peaceful  tenourof  his  breast; 
And  if  soft  slumbers  on  his  eye-lids  crci^p, 
Some  curs<tl  care  stea's  i'l,  arnl  mnrd.  rs  sleep. 
Two  ancient  fishers  in  a  straw-thatcht  shed, 
r.eavpsHcre  theirwalls,  and  sea-weed  was  their  bed, 
Keclin'.l  their  weary  limbs  ;    hard  by  wre  laid 
Haske's,  and  all  their  mipleraents  of  trade,         10 
Uods,  houks,   and  lines  compos'd  of  stout  hor.-e- 

hairs. 
And  nets  of  various  sorts,  and  rarions  snares, 
The  seine,  the  cast-n  t,  and  the  wicker  maze, 
•To  waste  the  watery  tribes  a  thousand  ways  : 
A  crazy  boat  was  drawn  up jn  a  plank  ; 
Matts  were  their  pillow,  wove  of  osiers  dank. 
Skins,  caps,  and  rng;,'cd  coats  a  covering  made: 
This  was  their  wealth,  their  labour,and  their  trade- 
No  pot  to  boil,  no  watch-dog  to  defend  ; 
Yet  blest  they  liv'd,  v\Xh  Penury  their  friend.    20 

1.  Nec<i,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil, 

Tnm  varise  venerc  artcs:  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus,  &  duris  urgens  in  rebus  e^cstas. 

Geor.  1.  r45. 
Then  all  those  arts  that  polish  life  succeed; 
•       What  cannot  ceaseless  toil,andprcssingneed! 

Warton. 
And  Persius,  Prol. 

2uis  expedivit  psittaco  suura  fmst, 
Picasque.docuit  verba  nostra  conari? 
Magister  artis,  ingcnlqne  largitor  Venter. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  tiy. 
Or  with  a  voice  en<hKd  the  chattering  pye  ? 
'Twas  witty  Want,  fierce  hung  r  to  appease: 
Want  tan  ;ht  their  masters,  and  their  masters 
these.  Dryd. 

3.  Corroding  cares.] 

Nee  plocidam  mcmbris  dat  cura  quietcm. 

Virg. 

5.  And  if  soft  slumbers,  &c.]  .luvenal  has, 

Nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsit  enra  soporem. 
Sat.  13.  217. 

6.  Some  cursed  care]  Sub  nootem  cura  re- 

«"rs.at.  Virg.  -^n.  b.  1. 

1?.  No  watch-dog]  The  Greek  is  «  xi,va,  and  is 
an  emendation  of  the  learned  Johannes  Auratus; 
before  it  was  read  »x  "'^  Heinsius. 


None  visited  their  shed,  save,  every  tide, 

The  wai)t.)n  waves  that  wasb'd  its  tottering  side. 

When  half  her  coarse  the  Moon's  bright  car  had 

sped, 
Joint  labour  •■oiisM  the  tenants  of  the  shed. 
TJie  dews  rt' slumber  from  their  eyes  they  cleared. 
And  thus  their  mind  with  pleasing  parley'  cheerM, 

ASPH^I.lON. 

I  hold,  my  friend,  that  trite  opinion  wrong, 
That  summer-nights  arc  short,  when  days  arc  long. 
Yes — I  have  seen  a  thousand  dreams  to  night. 
And  yet  no  morn  appeal's,  nor  nioriiing  light:  30 
Sure  on  my  ini:id  some  sirange  illusions  play. 
And  make  shoi't  nights  wear  heavily  away. 

FRIEND. 

Fair  summer-seasons  you  uniustly  blame. 

Their  bounds  are  equal,  and  their  pace  the  same; 

But  cares,  Asphalion,  in  a  busy  throng. 

Break  on  your  rest,  and  make  the  night  seem  long. 

ASPHALION. 

Say,  hast  thon  genius  to  intei-pret  ri^ht 
My  dream  ?   I've  had  a  iolly  one  to  night. 
Thou  Shalt  eo  halves,  and  morethou canst  notwish. 
We'll  share  the  vision,  as  we  share  our  fish.      40 
I  1  now  thee  shrewd,  expert  of  dreams  to  spell; 
He's  the  best  judge,  who  can  conjeciure  well. 
We've  leisure  time,  which  can't  be  better  spent 
By  wTetched  carles  in  wave-wash'd  cabin  pent, 
And  lodi'd  on  leaves;  yet  why  should  we  repine. 
While  living  lights  in  Prytaneum  shine  ? 

33.  Fair  summer-seasons,  Sx.c.']  Here  I  entirely 
follow  th<^  emendation  of  Heinsius;  the  text 
stands  thus: 

Ac^ft>mjv,  fj.cfj.pr)  to  xaXov  0:;o;,  a  yap  o  xfttM^ 
Ai/TSjUaTaf  ituffjix  Toy  jov  ^-^o/.to)». 

Asphalion,  you  accuse  the  fair  summer;  for  that 
season  never  willingly  passes  its  bounds:  which 
is  nonsense;  but  by  transposing  the  first  word 
of  each  verse,  thus, 

AvTifJ-firw;  fj.tfj.tv  70  KrtXov  ^Ero;,  a  yas  o  xai^o;, 
Acfft>.tUi-j,  Tnft^a  Toy  fov  c:au.Tj. 

In  vain  and  without  reason  you  accuse  the  fair 
Slimmer,  ic. 

42.  He's  the  best  judse,  &c.]  This  seems  to  be 
taken  from  that  verse  of  Euripides,  which  we  read 
in  Plutarch, 

Mavrij  5'  «;ir3;  ori;  tixa^t,  xaXwf, 
Which  Tully  has  thus  translated, 

l2ui  bene  conjecit,  vatem  pcrhibebo  optumura. 

46.  Prytaneum]  The  Prytaneum  was  a  common- 
hall  in  tlie  cities  of  Greece,  where  those  that  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country  were  maintained  at 
the  public  charge ;  where  also  the  fire  consecrated 
to  Vulcan  was  kept,  as  that  sacred  to  Vesta  at 
Rome-  Cicero  de  Oral.  1.  .54,  says,  Ut  ei  victus 
quotid'anus  in  Prytaneo,  publice  pra>beretur.  If 
this  he  understood  of  the  Prj-taneum  at  Athens 
Scaliger  observe?,  that  there  is  great  impropriety 
in  Sicilian  fishermen  mentioning  places  so  far  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  their  labours:  but  fi-om 
what  follows  it  appears,  there  was  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  verj-  commodious  for  fishing,  nanj- 
ed  Prytanc)im,  oa  which  nocturnal  lamps  were 
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FRIEND. 

To  thy  fast  fiieiid  each  ciiciimstanoe  recite, 
And  let  me  hear  this  vision  of  the  night. 

ASPHALION. 

Last  evening,  wraiy  "ith  tlie  toi!s  of  Oay, 
Luird  in  the  lap  of  rest  secure  I  lay;  50 

Full  late  we  supp'd,  and  spaiingly  He  eat; 
No  danger  uf  a  suilVit  fioni  our  meat, 
JMethouglit  I  sat  upon  a  sheify  steep. 
And  watch'd  the  fish  that  ganiboi'd  in  the  deep: 
Suspended  by  nty  rod,  1  gently  shook 
The  bait  fallacious,  which  a  bu:;e  one  took; 
(Sleeping  we  iuia_E:e  what  awalce  ue  wish; 
Dogs  dream  of  bones,  and  fishermen  offish) 
Bent  was  my  rod,  ami  from  his  prills  the  blood, 
AVith  criir.son  stream,  distain'd  the  silver  flood.  60 
1  stretch'd  my  arm  nut,  lest  the  line  should  break ; 
The  fish  so  vigorous,  and  my  look  so  weak  ! 
Anxious  1  gaz'd,  he  struggled  to  be  gone; 

"  You  're   wounded 1  'II   be  with  you   friend, 

anon — 
Still  do  you  teise  me?"  for  he  piagu'd  me  sore; 
At  last,  quite  spent,  1  dn  w  him  safe  on  shore, 
Tlien  grasj)t  him  with  my  hand,  for  surer  hold, 
A  noble  prize,  a  fisli  of  solid  gold! 
But  fears  suspicious  in  my  bosom  throngM, 
Lest  to  the  god  of  ocean  he  belong'd;  TO 

Or,  haply  wandering  in  the  nzure  main, 
Pome  favourite  fish  of  Amptiitrite's  train. 
My  prize  1  loos'd,  and  strictest  caution  took, 
For  fear  some  gold  might  slick  about  the  hook; 
Then  saf    secur'd  him,  and  devoutly  swore. 
Never  to  venture  on  the  ocean  more; 
But  live  on  land  as  Itappy  as  a  king: 
At  this  1  wak'd:  what  think  you  of  the  thing! 
Speak  free,  for  know,  I  am  extremi  ly  loth. 
And  greatly  fear,  to  violate  my  oath.  80 

fixed,  as  was  customary,  for  the  convenienccof  fish- 
ing by  night.  Sannazarius  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
•  ustom,  who  in  his  second  piscatory  eclogue  says, 

Pumque  alii  notosque  sinu",  piscosaque  circum 
.ffiquora  collustrant  IJammis. 

While  others  on  the  well-known  bay. 
Or  fishy  seas  their  lights  display. 
55.  Suspended  by  my  rod,  &c.]  Ovid  has  some- 
tliiijg  similar, 

Nunc-  in  mole  scdcns  modcrabar  arundine 
linum.  Met.  b.  13.  923. 

57.  Sleeping  we  image,  &c.]  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  in  what  Ovid  makes  Sappho 
say  to  Phaon, 

Tu  mihi  cura,  Phaon;  te  somnia  nostra  redu- 
Somnia  formoso  candidiora  die,  &.C.     [cunt; 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  greatly  improved  upon, 
Oh  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day. 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away, 
And,  drcss*(|  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 
Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms ! 

77.  Hai>py  as  a  king,  &c.]  The  exjiression  in 
the  original  is  remarkable,  twj  yj^vruj  ^nm'ht'juy,  to 
reign  in  riches;  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  the 
old  Corycian  farmer,  Virgil  says, 

Rcjim  a;quab3t  opes  animis.  Geor.  4.  132. 


FRIEND. 

Fear  not,  old  friend ;   you  took  no  oath,  for  why  ? 
You  took  no  fish — your  vision's  all  a  lye. 
Go  search  the  shoals,  not  sleeping,  but  awake. 
Hunger  will  soon  discover  your  mistake; 
Catch  real  fisb;  you  need  not,  sure,  be  told. 
Those  fuols  nuist  starve  who  only  dream  of  gold. 


IDYLLIUM    XXII*. 
CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

ARGUJIENT. 

This  is  a  hymn,  after  the  m.auncr  of  the  ancient 
Arcadians,  in  praise  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Tiie 
first  part  describes  the  combat  between  Pollu? 
and  Amycus,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  kin;  uf 
the  Bebrycians,  who,  valuing  himself  on  his 
superiority  in  strength  and  the  art  of  boxing, 
rsed  to  compel  every  stranger,  that  touched 
upon  hie  coast,  to  take  up  the  caestus,  and 
make  trial  of  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
that  rude  instrument  of  death  ;  for  so  it  proved 
t<i  many,  till  Pollux,  who  arrived  tiiere  with 
the  Argonauts,  encountered  him  and  conquer- 
ed: Apollonius  says,  be  slew  him,  but  this  if 
denied  by  other  authors. 


81.  Fear  not]  Solve  metus.  Virg. 

*  Virgil,  inhisdescription  of  thecontest  between 
Dares  and  Entellus,  lias  borrowed  some  circum- 
stances from  this  encounter  lietween  Amycus  and 
Pollux,  which  sha',1  be  specifiLd  in  their  course: 
Apollonius  Ilhodius,  in  his  second  boi>k  uf  theAr- 
gonautics,  has  likewise  described  this  last  men- 
tioned contest,  but  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Casaubon, 
far  surpassed  by  Theocritus;  speaking  of  the  first 
part  of  this  Idylliura,  he  says,  Porro  qui  contule- 
ritpriorem  pprteni,  qua-  Pollucis  pugrlatnm  cum 
Amyco  describit,  cum  iis  quiE  habct  .Apollonius, 
reperiet  profecto  Theocritum  tantum  excellere 
Apollonium, 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi, 
j\s  loft}'  cypresses  low  shrubs  exceed. 

Warton. 
.And  yet  Scaliger,  in  his  d  \gmatical  manner,  gives 
the  preference  to  Apollonius;  Splendore  et  arte 
ah  .Apollonio  Theocritus  superatur.  Poet.  b.  5.  e. 
6,  v.hose  determination  tlu-  ingenious  translator 
of  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  has  adopted; 
lilt  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  my  friend  Mr. 
V»'arton,  who  pcriiaps  admires  Apollonius  more, 
and  understands  him  better  than  any  man  in  the 
kingdom,  may  be  too  partial  to  his  favourite  au- 
tiior:  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  in  this 
point,  but  after  the  F.pigrams  of  Tlieocritus,  I 
projiose  to  print  a  tr  nslation  of  the  combat  be- 
tween P.iUux  and  Amyt-u^  from  Apollonius,  which 
1  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  reader,  as 
it  ha«  never,  that  1  know  of,  been  translated  into 
F.nglish;  lie  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  comparison,  and  in  some  sort,  judging 
of  the  merits  of  the  two  originals  :  I  profess,  with- 
out any  kind  of  ])artiality,  I  have  endeaviiured  to 
rlo  all  the  insticf  in  my  power  to  tliem  hotli.  It 
is  to  be  obiicned,  that  Apollonius  tluurished  in 
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The  sons  of  Leda,  and  of  Jove  I  sing, 
Inimoital  Jove,  the  aegis-bcariug  king, 
Castor  anil  Pollux,  witli  the  caestus  grac'd, 
Which  round   his  wrist  thick  thongs  of  bull-hide 

brac'd  : 
In  strains  repeated  shall  my  Muse  resound 
The  Spartan  Twins,  with  nianiy  virtues  ciuuni'd : 
Safeguarils  of  men  distrest,  and  generous  steeds, 
When  in  the  fields  of  death  the  battle  blen'.s; 
Safeguards  of  sailors,  who  the  Twins  implore. 
When  on  thedeepthe  thundering  tempests  roar.  10 
These  in  tiie  hollow  vessel  from  the  side. 
Or  head  or  helm,  pour  the  higli-sweiling  tide; 
Burst  are  the  planks,  the  tackling  torn,  the  mast 
Snapt,  the  sails  rent  before  the  furious  blast: 
Suspended  showers  obseure  the  cheerful  lii;ht. 
Fades  the  pale  day  b.fure  approaching  niirht. 
Rise  the  rough  winds,  resounding  storms  prevail, 
And  the  vext  ocean  roars  beneath  the  scourging 

I. ail. 
Still  yon  the  wreck  can  save,  the  storm  dispel, 
And  snutch  the  sailors  from  the  jaws  of  Hell.      20 
The  winds  dispers-'*,  the  roaring  waves  subside. 
And  smooth'd  to  stillness  sleeps  the  lenient  tide. 

the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  therofire,  as 
he  wrote  after  Theocritus,  he  probably  borrowed 
many  things  from  him. 

1.  The  sons  of  Leda,  &c.]  In  the  same  manner 
Horace, 
Dicam  et  Alcidem,  puerosque  Ledcc; 
Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem.  B.  1.  O.  12. 

3.  Cxstus]  "The  caestus,"  says  Gilbert  West, 
esq.  "  consisted  of  many  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw 
hides  of  bulls,  wound  about  the  hand  and  arm  up 
totheelbuw:  I  must  here  oliscrve,  that  none  of 
the  three  tircek  poets,  Hnn-.er  11.  b.  23,  Apollo- 
nius,  nor  our  author,  who  all  h.ave  given  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  csEstus,  make  any  mention  of 
plates  of  lead  or  iron;"  as  Virgil  has  done, 

Tantorum  ingentia  septem 

Terga  bourn  plambo  insuto,  ferroque  rigebant. 

jin.  b.  5. 

Seven  thick  bull-hides,  their  volumes  huge 

dispread, 
Ponderous  with  iron  and  a  weight  of  lead. 

Pitt. 

Amycus  is  said  to  have  invented  the  combat  of 
the  cicstus. 

19.  Still  you  the  wreck  can  save,  S:c.]  Arclibi- 
shop  Potter  observes,  "  When  the  two  lambent 
fiames,  abi'Ut  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  ap- 
peared together,  tiiey  were  esteemed  an  excellent 
omen,  foreboding  good  weather:'*  thus  Horace, 

Clarum  Tyndarida:  sidus,  &.C.  B.  4.  O.  8. 

Thus  the  twin-stars,  indulgent,  save 
The  shatter'd  vessel  from  the  wave. 

Duncombe. 
And  b.  1.  O.  \2.   Quorum  simul  alba  nautis  stelia 
refulsit,  ii,c. 

Soon  as  their  happy  stars  aj)pear, 

llush'd  is  the  storm,  the  waves  subside. 

The  cioudb  u  tp^r.^e,  Llie  skies  are  clear. 
Alii  without  niuru.nrs  «ltcjp>  th"ob.dieht 
ttdc.  Dune 


When  shine  the  Bears,  and'twixt  the  .\sse?  seen, 
Though  faint,  their  manger,  ocean  prove  >  serene, 
O,  friends  of  human  kind  in  utmost  need, 
l''am'd  for  the  song,  the  lyre,  the  gauntlet,  and 

the  steed! 
Whose  praises  first  shall  my  rapt  Muse  rehearse? 
Both  claim  my  praise,  but  Pollux  first  my  verse. 

When  .^rgo  reach'd  (Cyane*s  islands  past) 
CoM  Pontus  harass'd  by  the  northe;n  bla^t,        30 
Soim  to  Bebrysia,  with  the  sons  of  fame, 
.\  Iriight  of  chiefs  and  demigods,  she  came. 
Foith  from  her  sides,  the  country  to  explore. 
The  crew  descended  to  the  breezy  shore : 
On  the  dry  beach  they  rai.-ed  the  leafy  bed. 
The  fires  they  kindled,  and  the  tables  spread. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  brotliers  devious  stray 'd 
Far  JVom  the  shore,  and  sought  the  cooling  shadf. 
Hard  by,  a  hil!  with  waving  fjrests  crown'J 
I'heir  eV'  s  attracted;  in  the  dale  they  found      40 
A  spring  perennial  in  a  rocky  cave, 
Full  to  the  margin  fl  jw'd  the  lucid  wave :      [near, 
Below  small   fountains  gush'd,   and,  murmuring 
Sparkled  like  silver,  and  as  crystal  clear: 
Above  tall  pines  and  pojjlars  quivering  play'd. 
And  planes  and  cypress  in  r'.ark  green  array'd: 
Around  balm-breathing  llowi  rs  of  every  hue. 
The  bee's  ambrosia,  in  the  meadows  grew. 
There  sat  a  chief  tremendous  to  the  eye. 
His  couch  the  rock,  his  canopy  the  sky;  50 

The  gauutlet*s  strokes,  his  cheeks  and  ears  around. 
Had  mark'd  his  face  with  many  a  desperate  wound. 
Round  as  a  globe  and  prominent  his  chest. 
Broad  was  his  back,  but  broader  was  his  breast: 
Firm  was  his  flesh,  with  iron  sinews  fraught, 
Like  some  Colossus  on  an  anvil  wrought. 
As  rocks,  that  in  the  rapid  streams  abound. 
Are  wash'd  by  rolling  torrents  smooth  and  round, 

24.  Their  manger]  According  to  Aratus,  there 
is  a  little  cloud  in  the  shell  of  the  crab,  between 
the  shoulders,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  star, 
called  the  Asses,  the  intermediate  cloud  therefore 
is  probably  styled  their  Manger. 

29.  Cyane's  islands]  See  Idylliura  31.  v.  27, 
and  note. 

31.  BebiTcia]  A  country  near  Bithyiiia  in 
Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  sea. 

55.  On  the  diy  beach,  &c.] 

Tunc  littore  curvo  Extruimus  toros.       Virg. 

37.  Meanwhile,  S;(i]  We  may  look  upon  every 
circumstance  relating  to  this  remarkable  combat 
to  commence  here,  the  preceding  lines  being 
chieny  a  noble  encomium  on  these  illustrious 
twin-sons  of  Jupiter,  and  then  it  is  observable, 
that  this  conflict  in  Theoi'ritu^  takes  up  103 
verses,  and  the  episode  on  the  same  subject  in 
.Ipollonius  97. 

♦5.  Tall  pines,  &c.]  2ua  pinus  i-.igens,  albaqtic 
popidus.  Hor. 

49.  Tremendous  to  the  eye]    Virgil  speaking 
of  the  Cyclops,  says. 

Nee  visu  facilis,  nee  dictu  afi°abilis  ulli. 

^■En.  3.  621. 

A  savage  fiend  !  tremendous  to  the  sight. 

Pitt. 

57.  Ai  rocks,   &c.]   This  is  suiely  a  new  and 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


The  ndges  rise,  in  rrystal  streams  behold: 

So  on  his  brawny  arms  the  rising  museles  sweiiVl. 

A  lion's  spoils  around  ids  louis  ht;  (h-aus, 

Beneath  ins  chin  sns,jen(]f'd  by  the  i>aivs: 

Victorious  P.jlhix,  wild  attentive  looi:, 

View'd,  and  cuuiplacent,  thus  the  cidef  bespoke: 

POLLUX. 
Peace,  gentle  friend !  to  wandering  strangers  ti  II 
What  tribes,  what  nations  in  these  regions  dwell? 

AMYCLS. 

What  peace  to  me,  whje  on  my  native  shore, 
I  see  strange  guesis  1  never  saw  before? 

POLLUX. 

Fear  not;  no  foes,  nor  mean  of  birth  are  here. 

AMYCUS 

Thou  hasl  no  cause  to  bid  me  not  to  fear.  70 

POLLUX. 

fiude  are  your  words,  and  wrongfully  apply'd. 
Your  manners  lierce,  your  bosom  swuln  w  ith  pride. 

AMYCUS. 

Thou  sec*st  me  as  I  am:  thest;-  lands  are  mine; 
I  never  yet  have  troubled  thee  on  thine. 

POLLUX. 

"WTiene'er  you  come,  you  will  a  welcome  find, 
And  presents,  as  belits  a  liberal  mind. 

AMVCUS. 

Nor  1  thy  welcome,  nor  thy  gifts  partake  ; 
I  give  no  welcome,  and  no  jJiesenls  make. 

POLLUX. 

^lay  I  noi  taste  the  stream  tliat  murmurs  by  ? 

A.11VCUS. 

I'll  solve  tliat  question  when  thy  throat  is  dry.  80 

POLLUX. 

W'U]  gold,  or  other  bribe  the  purchase  gain  ? 

AMYCUS. 

Nought  but  to  prove  thy  prowess  on  the  plaiti; 
Stand  forth;  let  man  ojipos'd  to  man  provoke, 
With  gauntlet-guarded  arm,  tii'  impending  stroke; 
Kye  meeting  eye,  exert  thy  utmost  might, 
By  feint  or  force  to  triumph  in  the  light. 

POLLUX. 

M'hom  must  I  fight .'  mine  adversary  who  ? 

AMYCUS.      - 

Thou  see'sl  thy  ipatcli,  no  despicable  foe. 

POLLUX. 
But  what  reward  shall  the  stout  victor  have  ?      89 


noble  thought,  to  compare  the  protuberant  mus- 
cles of  a  giant  to  the  rocky  shelves  under  water, 
that  are  worn  smooth  and  round  by  the  tianspa- 
rent  stream. 

61.  A  lion's  spoils,   &.C.]  Diomcd    is    thus   ar- 
rayed.    11.  b.  10. 

This  said,  the  hero  o'er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  Hod's  spoils,  that  to  his  ankles  hung. 

Pope. 


AMYCUS. 
The  conquer'd  man  shall  be  the  conqueror's  slave, 

POLLUX. 

This  is  cock's  play,  and  such  the  terms  severe 
In  fight  of  scarlet-crested  chanticleer. 

AMYCUS. 

Or  be  it  cock's,  or  be  it  lion's  play, 
These  are  the  fix'd  conditions  of  the  fray. 

This  said,  his  hollow  conch  he  instant  blew, 
2uick  through  tlf  coast  the  sounds  alarming  flew; 
The  signal  rous'd  tlie  sfout  B^'brycian  train, 
Wlio  j(»in'd  their  chief  beneaih  the  shady  plane, 
lliustrious  Castor  from  the  neighbouiing  strand, 
Ca.I'd  to  the  conflict  Argo's  chosen  band.  100 

Meannhile  the  combatants,  of  mind  elate. 
Drew  on  their  hands  the  dreadful  gloves  of  fate  ; 
The  leatheni    thongs,  that  brac'd  their  shoulders 

round. 
Firm  to  their  anus  the  ponderous  gauntlets  bound, 
.■Vmid  the  cir<'Ie  now  the  champions  stood  , 
Breathing  revenge,  and  vi-hement  for  blood. 
Studious  each  stiove  tlie  piercing  light  to  shun  : 
And  on  his  shouldei-s  catch  the  gleaming  sun  : 
You  cail'd,  O  Pollux,  Prudence  to  your  aid  ; 
In  Amycus  his  eyes  the  solar  sph  ndours  play'd.  1 10 
This  did  til'  enormous  chieftain's  rage  provoke 
To  strike  at  once  some  death-denouncing  stroke ; 
But  watchful  Pollux  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  advancing  foe: 

95.  His  holloiy  conch]  Before  trumpets  were 
invented,  conchs  were  used  to  sound  the  signal  for 
battle.     Virgil  says  of  Misenus, 

Sed  turn  forte  cava  dum   personal  sequor^ 
concha.  J^Dn.  b.  6. 

97.  The  signal  rous'd,  &c.]  Thus  in  Virgil,  the 
rustics  are  stirr'd  up  to  war  by  Alecto, 

Turn  vero  ad  voccm  celeres,  kc. 

JEn.  7.  il9. 

Then  the  mad  rustics  caught  the  dire  alarms, 
And  at  tiie  horrid  signal  flcx\  to  arms. 
Nor  less  in  succour  of  tin-  princely  boy. 
Pour  forth  to  battle  all  the  troops  of  Troy. 

Pitt. 

101.  .Satus  Anchilia  coestus  pater  extulitjpquos,&c, 

JEi\.  5.  424. 
Then  the  great  prince  with  equal  gauntlets 

bound 
Their  vigorous  hands,  and  brac'd  their  arms 
around.  Pitt. 

I  OS.    Amid   the   circle,    Str..]     Theocritus  has 
Homer  frequently  in  view  in  describing  the  couj- . 
bat  of  the  ca;slus.     See  U.  23.  685. 

E;  lAiirroy  ny^eya. 

Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands. 

Pope, 
11.3.  But  watchful  Pollux,  fcc] 

ETi   5'   (t'O'.'JTO   07lOf   ElfllCf, 

Ko4-E  ^1  trniTTilVftVTre  tirt^nVov.  11.  b.  25.  6S9, 

At  length  Fpcns  denlt  a  weighty  blow, 

Full  on  the  check  of  his  unwary  foe.       Pope. 
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Jnccns'J  more  ardent  to  the  fight  lie  came, 
j\nd  lorward  bent  to  take  the  surer  aim. 
Through  tlie  Eebiycian  band  lond  oliuiours  run; 
Kor  less  the  Greeks  encourai;'d  Lcda's  son. 
Yet  rising  fears  theii'  generous  breasts  appal, 
t^st  on   their  friend  the   bulk  of  Ainyeus  should 

fall:  "  120 

Vain  fears !  for  with  both  hands  brave  Pollux  ply'd 
His  furious  b'oHsand  storm 'd  on  eveiy  side; 
The  quirk  ref^jfilfl  strokes  his  rival  stun. 
And    urb  the  foruj  of  N'l-ptuiic's  lawless  son. 
Giddy  with  blows  the  tottering  hero  stood, 
And  from  his  nioi.th  discharg'd  the  purple  blood. 
Loud  sh'iuted  the  <jreek  warriors  when  they  saw 
Bebryeia's  ehampion's  hatter'd  cheeks  and  jaw. 
His  eyes,  within  their  sockets  deep  impell'd, 
Secni'd  lessen'd,  and  his  brui'^ed  visage  swell'd. 
Still  the  prince  ply'd  his  mighty  rival  hard,      131 
And  feintful  soon  suiTjris'd  him  oft"  his  guard; 
And  as  he  stagger'd,  full  upon  his  brow 
With  all  his  force  he  drove  the  furious  blow, 
And  mash'd  his  front;  the  giant  with  the  wound 
Fell  flat,  and   stretch'd  his  bulk  unwieldy  on  the 

ground. 
Hut  soon  his  vigour  and  his  strength  retum'd. 
He  rose,  ami  then  again  the  battle  burn'd  : 
With  iron  hands  their  hollow  sides  they  pound, 
And  deal  vintlietive  many  a  desperate  wound.   140 
Fierce  on  his  foe  Bebrycia's  monarch  prest, 
And  made  rude  onsets  on  his  neck  and  breast; 
But  Jove's  unconquer'd  son  far  better  sped, 
Wl  o  aim'd  his  thunder  at  his  rival's  head. 
Fast  donn  their  limbs  the  sweat  began  to  flow, 
And  quickly  lay  the  lofty  champion  low; 


115.  Incens'd,  &c.]  Turn  pudor  incendit  vires. 

JEi\.  5.  4J5. 

117.  Loud  clamours,  &c.]  It  clamor,  coelo,  &c. 
451. 
At  once  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  rise, 
And  with  divided  clamours  rend  the  skies. 

Pitt. 

121.   With  both  hands,  &c.]   Thus  Virgil, 
Crebcr  utraquc  manu  pulsat  versatque  Da- 
reta.  46t). 

126.  His  mouth  discharg'd,  &c.]  Thus  Homer, 
Ai'fjM  Ta^o  TTTlyOVTee. 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore. 

And  Virgil, 

■  Crassumque  cruorem  ore  rejectantem. 


Pope. 


469. 

137.  But  soon  his  vigour,  &.C.]    Acrior  ad  pug- 
nam,  &c.  4.54 

Improv'd  in  spirit,  to  the  fight  he  came. 

Pitt. 

139.  Multa  viri  nequicquam  inter  se  vulnera 

jaetant,  [tos 

Multa  cavo  later!  ingeminant,  &  pectore  ^■as- 

Dant  sonitus.  433. 

145.  Fast  down  their  limbs,  &c.] 

■       Ef-^'^t  i'  iS^w; 
JIcvToSiv  IX  juiXiat.  '  II.  b,  23.668. 


Yet  Pollux  firmer  stood,  with  nobler  grace. 
And  fre-;her  was  the  colour  of  his  face. 

How  Amycus,  before  Jove's  olfs..ring  fell,    149 
Sing,  heaveu-descended  Muse;  for  you  can  tell; 
Your  mandates  I  implicitly  obey, 
.Vnd  gladly  fo.low  where  you  lead  the  way. 

Resolv'd  by  one  bold  stroke  to  win  renown, 
I-Ic  seiz'd  on  Pollux'  left  hand  with  his  own; 
Then  bent  oblique  to  guard  against  a  blow. 
And  sped  his  right  with  v.ngeance  on  the  foe; 
In  hopes  to  strike  his  royal  rival  dead. 
Who  scap'd  the  blow,  declining  back  his  head; 
Then  Pollux  aim'd  his  weighty  stroke  so  well. 
Full  on  the  crest  of  Amycus  it  fell,  160 

And  gor'd  his  temples  with  an  iron  woni.d; 
The  black  biood  issuing  flow'd  and  trickled  to  the 

ground. 
Still  with  his  left  he  maul'd  his  faltering  foe, 
Whose  mash'd  teeth  crackled  with  each   boister- 
ous blow; 
With  strokes  redoubled  he  deform'd  his  face; 
Bruis'd  checks  and  jaws  proclaim'd   his  foul  dis- 
grace. 
All  on  the  ground  he  mea5ur*d  out  his  length, 
Stunn'd    with    hard    thwacks,    and    destitute    of 

strength. 
And,  hands  uprais'd,  with  death,  presaging  mind, 
At  once  the  fight  and  victory  dedin'd.  170 

Brave  son  of  Jove,  though  you  the  coinjuest  gain'd. 
With  no  base  deed  the  glorious  day  you  staiu'd  : 
The  vanquisird  by  his  father  Neptune  swore. 
That  he  would  never,  never  injure  strangers  more. 

And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members 

flows.  Pope. 

150.  Sing  heav'n-descended  Muse,  &c.]    These 

addresses  to  the  Muses  are  frequent   in  the  best 

poets, 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  Deje,  Sec. 

JEn.  7.  641. 

Et  meministis  enim.  Diva?,  &  memorare  po- 
testis. 

156.  And  sped  his  right,  &c.]  Virgil  follows 
very  close; 

Ostendit  dextrain  insurgens  Entellus,  &,  alte 
Extulit;   ille  ictum  venientein  a  verlice  velOK 
Pra!vidit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit. 

^n.  b.  3.  443. 

162.  The  Greek  verse  consists  of  seventeen  syl- 
lables. 

Ex  Jf  X'^^''  ^eXav  aifj.a.  0oa;  xooTaf  oio  ^revovTOf, 
and  was  certairdy  intended  to  image  the  trickling 
of  the  blood,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve in  an  Alexandrine. 

163.  He  maul'd,  iicc] 

. Krratque  aureS  fie  tempora  circum 

Crebra   manus:    duio  crepitant  sub  vulncr« 

uialce.  43.5 

With  swift-repeated  wounds  their  bands  ily 

round 
Their  heads  and  cheeks;  their  crackling  jaws 

re^o^nd.  Pitt. 

160.  And,  hands  uprais'd,  &c.]  It  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  ancient  combats  for  the  vanquished 
person  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  the  conqueror, 
(ignilying  that  be  Uecliued  the  battle,  acknou- 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


IDYLLIUM  XXn. 

PAKT  THE  SECOND. 

ARGUMENT. 

Castor  and  Pollux  had  laiiied  off  Plioebe  ami 
Talaira,  the  daughters  uf  Lcucippus,  hrotlicr 
ofdtccased  Aphareus,  who  were  betrothed  to 
Lynceus  and  Idas,  the  sons  of  Aphareus;  the 
husbands  pursued  the  rayisher<,  and  claimed 
their  wives;  on  this  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Castor  kills  Lynceus,  and  Idas  is  stain  by 
lightning.  Ovid  relates  the  event  of  this  coui- 
bat  veiy  differently  ;  see  the  note. 


Poi.n;x,  thy  name  has  diguify'd  my  song: 
To  Castor  now  the  lofy  lays  belong; 
Fam'd  for  bri^-ht  armour  on  th'  embattled  plain, 
And  foruiing  steeds  obedient  to  the  rein. 

The  bold  twin-sons  of  Jo^e  by  stealth  had  led 
Leucippus'  daughters  to  their  lawless  bed. 

Jed^'ed  he  was  conquered,  and  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  victor:  thus  Turnus  in  Virgil: 

— —  Viristi,     et  victunj    tendere  palmas 

Ausonii  videre. 

Thine  is  the  conquest;  lo!  the  Latian  bands 

Behold  their  geneial  stretch  his  suppliant 
hands.  I'ltt. 

I  shall  finish  my  observations  on  this  Idyllium, 
with  a  translation  of  a  Gr^ek  epigram  of  Lucil- 
lius,  sliowiiig-  that  tlie  eonscqueHccs  of  tllo^e  k.nd 
of  batt  es  weie  sometimes  veiy  terrible,  though 
the  combatants  might  escape  with  their  lircs  and 
limbs. 

On  a  conqueror  in  the  csslus,  Anthol.  b.  2. 

This  victor,  glorious  in  his  olive-wreath, 
Had  oiicf?  eyes,   eye-brows,  nose  and  ears, 

and  teeth; 
But  turning  cEestus-champion,  to  his  cost, 
These  and  still  worse!   his  heritage  he  lost; 
For  by  his  brother  su'd,  disown'd,  at  last 
Confronted  with  his  picture  he  was  cast. 

5.  Ovid's  account  of  this  battle  begins  at  verse 
•(00  of  the  5th  book  of  his  Fasti ; 

Abstulcrant  raptas  Pliccben,  &c. 
The  sons  of  Tyndarus,  with  conquest  crown'd, 
For  boxing  one,  and  one  fir  steeds  renown'd. 
Mad  stoln,  injurious,  as  their  lawful  prey, 
Lcucippus'  daughters  from  their  mates  away ; 
Lynceus  and  Idas  claim  superior  right. 
Long  since  aflianc'd,  and  prepare  for  fight. 
Love  urges  both  to  combat  on  the  plain, 
These  to  retake,  the  others  to  retain. 
'I'he  brother-twins  a'i-:ht  well  escape  by  speed. 
But  held  it  base  by  dying  to  succeed. 
All  on  an  open  plain  the  champions  stood, 
Aphidna  nam'd,  fit  place  for  scenes  of  blooH. 
Castor  by  Lynceus'  sword  recei\'d  awoimd 
Deep  in  his  side,  and  lifeless  prest  the  ground; 
Avengeful  Pollux,  quick  advancing  near. 
Thro'  Lynceus'  shoulders  drove  the  forceful 

spear: 
On  him  prest  Idas,  hut  Jove's  flaming  brand 
D  .ih'd-  ,he  pois'd  javelin  from  his  lifted  hand 

!•".  F.' 


Lynceus  and  Idas,  much  for  strength  renown'd. 
Long  since  by  promise  to  tiie  damsels  bound, 
.Aphareus'  sous,  the  foul  dishonour  view'd. 
All"!  fir'd  with  wrath  the  ravishers  iiursuecl.        10 
lint  when  they  reach'd  deceas'd  Aphareus'  tomb, 
Kncompass'd  round  with  venerable  gloom, 
Each  hern  Icap'd  impetuous  from  his  car, 
All  aiTn'd,  and  well  appointed  for  the  war. 
Lynceus  aloud  beneath  his  helmet  spoke: 

"  Why  will  ye  frantic  thus  thi:  fight  provoke? 
Of  others  wives  why  make  unjust  demands? 
Why  gleam  the  naked  falchions  in  your  hands? 
To  us  Leuiippus  has  betroth'd  them  both  19 

Long  since,  and  seal'd  the  contract  with  an  oath: 
f'is  base  to  make  of  oth-^  rs  wives  your  prey. 
And  bear  their  riches,  mules,  and  lowing  herdi 

away, 
To  threat  the  sire  with  force,  or  bribe  with  wealth. 
And  seize  on  oth'-rs'  properties  by  stealth. 
Oft,  though  ungrac'd  with  eloquence  and  art, 
Thus  have  I  spoke  the  language  of  my  hiart: 
'   Princes,  my  friends,  should  not  on  any  score 
Solicit  maids  that  are  espous'd  before: 
Sparta  for  virgins,  F.lis  for  ■^wift  steeds  29 

Are  fam'd,  large  flocks  and  hi  rds  Arcadia  breeds; 
Mcssene,  Argos  nuinerouj  natives  boast, 
And  fair  looks  Cornitii  on  the  sea-beat  coast: 
There  nymphs  unnnniberd  bloom,  a  lovely  race, 
Aeknow.edg'd  beauties  both  of  mind  and  face: 
There  ye  may  gain  the  dames  your  fancies  ehuse; 
No  parents  u-ill  the  rich  and  brave  refuse. 
For  you  the  love  of  noble  deed^  inspires; 
Ye  are  the  sons  of  lionoiirable  sires. 
Let  us  our  nuptials  undisturb'd  pursue, 
.'ind  we'll  unite  to  find  fit  brides  for  you.'  40 

l\ly  words  ne'er  mov*'d  your  unrelenting  minds. 
The  waves  rcceiv'd  them  from  the  driving  winds. 
Yet  now,  ev'n  now  your  deeds  let  justice  guide  j 
We  both  are  cousins  by  the  father's  side. 
But  if  ma.i  rage  impels  you  not  to  yield, 
And  arms  must  fix  the  fortune  of  the  field; 
L  t  Idas  and  brave  Pollux  both  refrain 
From  the  fell  combat  on  the  listed  plain : 
And  only  1  and  Castor  prove  our  might, 
By  birth  the  youngest,  in  decisive  fight.  50 

16.  Why  will  ye,  &c.]    2up,  quo  scelesti,  rui- 
tis?  aut  cur  dexteris 
Aptantur  enses  conditi }  Hor.  Epod.  7. 

Say,  ye  vile  race,  what  frenzy  draws 
Your  daring  falchions  in  sed.tion's  cause? 

Duncombe. 

33.    There   nymphs    nnnumber'd  bloom,   &c.] 
Thus  .^neas  says. 

Sunt  alia:  innupta;  Latio  &;  Laurentibus  agris, 
Nee  genus  indecores.  jKn.  b.  12.  24. 

38.  Ye  are  the  sons,  &,e.] 

Turnus  avis  atavisii;  potens.  Mn.  7.  56. 

47.  Let  Idas,  Ssc]  Tcncrum  anna  quiescant 
Kt  Rutuliun;  nostro  dirimatur  sanguine  hel- 
ium. JEn.  12.  78. 

The  celebrated  ballad  called  Chevy  Cliace  has  the 
same  thought; 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 
And  stt  our  men  iisitiu,  v^c. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


Why  slioiiM  we  give  oiir  parents  cause  to  grieve, 
And  their  fond  arms  of  ail  their  sons  beicave? 
Let  some  survi\e  our  drooping-  friends  tj  cheer, 
And  mate  the  virgins  whom  they  hold  so  dear. 
The  wise  with  prudence  their  dissensions  state, 
And  lesser  ills  conclude  the  great  debate.'* 

Thus  he,  nor  thus  in  vain;  for  on  the  eround 
Pollux  and  Idas  placM  their  arms  around. 
Lynccus  first  maich'd  undaunted  to  the  iield. 
And  shook  his  spear  beneath  his  ampie  shieM.  60 
C'astor  to  war  his  brandish'd  lance  addrest; 
Aud  on  each  helmet  wav'd  the  nodding  crest. 
Firrt  with  their  spears  began  the  dreadful  strife, 
Each  chief  exi)lor'd  the  avenues  of  life. 
But  thus  unhurt  tlie  battle  they  maintain'd. 
Broke  in  their  shields  the  spears'  sharp  points  re- 
niain'd:  [drew, 

Then  from  their  sheaths  their  shining  swords  they 
And  fierce  to  fight  the  raging  heroes  flew : 
On  Lynoens'  buckler  Castor  boldly  prest, 
Aud  his  bright  helmet  with  tiie  triple  crest;       70 

51.  Why  should  we  give,  &c.]  Thus  Nisus  ad- 
dresses Euryalus  in  the  same  sense, 

Ncu  iiiatri  miserae  tanti  sim  causa  doloris. 

JF.n.  9.216. 

Wliy  should  I  cause  thy  mother's  soul  to 

know 
Such  heart-felt  pangs;  unutterable  woe! 

Pitt. 

60.  And  shook  his  spear,  &e.]  Thus  Mezen- 
lius  in  Virgil, 

AWvero  ingentem  quatiens  Mczentius  hastam 
Ingrcilitur'campo.  -^n.  10.  762. 

63.  First  with  their  spears,  &e.]  In  almost 'all 
heroic  duels,  the  combatants  fiist  tluLW  their 
fptars,  and  then  made  use  of  their  swords:  Thus 
Hector  and  Achilles,  Iliad  b.  20.  2'2.  Mcnelaus 
and  Paris,  b.  3.  and  the  rest  of  the  heroes  attack 
one  another.  Potter. 

64.  Each  chief  explor'd,  Stc] 
Partes  rimatur  apertas. 
Qua  vulnus  lethale  fuaf. 

Virg.  ^n.  b.  II.  748. 

67.  Then  from  their  sheaths,  &c.] 

Vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  diripit  ensem. 

jEn.  b.  10. 

And  from  the  sheath  the  shining  falchion  drew. 

Pitt. 

7 1 .  Ly ncetis,  sharp-sighted]  Horace  says, 
Non  possis  oculo  quantum   conteitd^-re   I.yn- 
ceus.  B.  1.  Ep.  1. 

Hence  the  proverb  of  Lyucean  eyfs:  Pindar 
tells  us,  Lynoens  could  discover  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux hid  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  the  top  of 
mount  Taycretus :  nay,  he  had  so  pirrcini,'  a  sight, 
that  if  we  believe  the  poets,  he  coulil  see  what  was 
•loing  in  Heaven  and  Hell:  the  ground  of  the  fa- 
ble was,  that  he  undcrstoocl  the  secret  powers  of 
nature.  Though  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther this  is  the  sharp-sighted  Lynceus  th.it  at- 
tended the  Argonautic  expedition;  from  the  poet's 
words,  .\x3ij6>it  i)y.(.ip,ri  Avyv.j;,  1  think  it  manifest 
ti\,at  he  was. 

VUI..  II. 


Lynccus,  sharp-sighted,  kept  his  foe  at  bay. 

And  struck  his  he'mct's  purple  plume  away; 

Who  quiet  retreating  all  his  .art  display'd, 

Ami  lojit  tlifi  hand  that  held  the  glittering  blade; 

Down  dropt  the  sword;  to  his  sire's  tomb  he  flew. 

Where  Id?.s  sat  the  fatal  fight  to  view; 

Close  follow'd  Castor,  all  his  force  apply'd, 

And  ftirious  drove  the  falchion  in  his  side. 

Out  gush'd  his  bowels  through  the  gaping  woun-l. 

And  vanquish'd  Lynceus  prcstthc  gorj'  ground; 

In  dim,  dark  mists  the  shades  of  death  arise,      81 

Ami  in  eternal  slumber  seal  his  eves. 

Nor  was  brave  Idns  by  bis  mother  led, 

Laocoossa,  to  the  nuptial  bed: 

For  he,  vindictive  of  fall'n  Lynceus'  doom. 

Tore  up  a  column  from  Aplnireus'  tomb. 

Aiming  at  Castor,  dreadlidly  he  stood, 

Tlie  hold  avenger  of  his  br»Hiter's  blood  ; 

.Jove  intcrpos'd,  and  with  the  forked  brand         R? 

Quick  struck  the  polish'd  marble  from  his  hand ; 

He  wrcath'd  convidsive,  seoich'.l  on  every  side,  ' 

And  in  a  pi  al  of  rattling  thunder  dy'd. 

Thus  shall  thebrotliers  bev.  ith  conquest  crown'd, 
Crave  of  themselves,  and  sprung  from  chiefs  rt- 

now  n'd. 
Hail,  Leda's  valiant  sons!  ray  Muse  inspire. 
And  stiU  preserve  the  htinourof  my  lyre. 
Ve,  an<l  fair  Helen,  to  all  bards  are  dear, 
Wjtii  joy  the  names  of  those  hoM  chiefs  they  hear, 
V/ho  in  the  cause  itf  Menelausdrcw 
Their  conquering  swords,   proud   Ilium  to  sub- 
due. lUO 
Your  praise,  O  kings,  the  Chian  Muse  recites, 
Troy's  famous  city,  and  the  Phrygian  fights, 

72.  And  struck,  &c.] 

Suuiitasq;  excussit  vertice  cristas. 

iEii.  12.  4S2. 

But  the  swift  javelin  strikes  his  plume  away. 

Pitt. 

74.  And  lopt  the  hand] 

Strymonio  dextram  fulgenti  diripit  ense. 

.'Ln.  b.  10.414. 
The  falchion  lops  his  hand. 

81.  In  dim,  dark  mists,  &c.] 

Olli  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urget 
Sonnms;  in  aternum  clauduntur  lumina  in)C- 
'tem.  JEu.  10.  745. 

94.  Brave  of  themselves,  &c.]  Fortes  creantur 
fortibus.  Hor.  b.  4.  O.  4. 

99.  Who  in  the  cause,  &.C.] 

Suicunque  Iliacos  ferro  violavimus  ajros. 
^n.  1 1.  255. 

101.  Your  praise,  O  kings,  &c.]  I  do  not  re- 
nieniltcr  that  Homer  any  where  mentions  Castor 
and  Pollux,  except  in  the  tlilrd  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  the  commemoration  of  Iheni  by  their  sister 
Helen  is  finely  introduced,  an  I  in  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry:  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transeiibe  the  whole 
passage  in  tlie  admirable  translation  of  Mr.  Pope, 
bceaiis;:  I  think  it  as  ueautiful  and  pathetic  as  al- 
most any  part  of  the  wtuile  worU; 

"  Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
Wtium  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  bat  sua,;ht 
in  vain; 


C^fi 


FAV.'KESS  TRANSLATION 


He  sings  t!i?  Grecian  fleet  renpwn'd  afur, 

Anil  Sieat  Acliilles.  bulwaik  of  the  war. 

I  bring  the  tribute  of  a  feel)Ier  lyre. 

Sweet  narhling  what  tlie  rapturuus  Nine  insjiire, 

The  best  I  may;  verse  to  the  gods  belongs; 

'I'he  gotis  delight  in  honorary  songs. 


away  with  himself:  the  eruel  fair  is  soon  after 
killed  by  the  imase  ot  Cui)iJ  that  fell  npoa  her 
as  she  was  bathing. 


IDYLLUTM  XXIII*. 
THE  DESP.URISG  LOVER. 

ARGUMENT. 

An  nnl.appy  lover,  despairing  to  gain  the  afTeetions 
of  his  mistress,  by  whom  he  is  despised,  makes 


Castor  and  Pollux,  first  in  marti.nl  force, 
On!  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse; 
My  brothersthese  the  same  our  native  shore, 
Oiie  hou<e  contain'd  ns,  and  one  mother  bore. 
Prrhaps  tl  e  chiefs,  fr.  m  warlike  toils  at  ease. 
For  distant  Troy  refns'd  to  sail  the  seas: 
Perhaps  their  swords  some    nobler   quarrel 

draws, 
Abaro'd  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause  " 
So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers' 
doom. 
Wrapt  in  the  co'd  embraces  of  the  tomb; 
Ailcirn'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore. 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

101 .  The  Chian  Mnse]  A'  Theocritus,  both  here 
!ind  in  the  "th  Idylliuin  styles  Homer  the  Chian 
b'rd  Xiov  AoiJ«,  we  ha\e  reason  to  coiiiecture,  that 
Chios  has  the  honour  of  being  the  place  of  his  tia- 
tivitv:  Siniimides  in  his  Epi'jram  on  Human  Life, 
ral's  h'm  the  man  of  Chios;  for  quoting  a  verse  of 
Horn'  r  he  says, 

Ev  Jt  TO  x.t^^Hr'J^  Xio;  tur.:\  x-  r.?. 
The  Chians  pleaded  these  ancient  authorities  for 
Homer's  being  born  among  them:  they  mention 
a  race  t'uy  had,  called  the  Homerida',  whom  they 
accounted  his  posterity;  they  east  medals  of  him  ; 
they  show  to  thi<  day  an  Horoerium,  or  temple  of 
}lomer,  near  Bolissus ;  and  close  thi  ir  arguments 
with  a  qco'ation  from  the  hymn  to  .^po!lo,  (which 
is   acknowledged    for    Homers   by    Thncydides) 
where  fe  <aMs  himself,  "  The  b'iod  man  that  in- 
habits Chios."     One  cannot  avoid  being  su' prised 
at   the   prodigious  veneration  for  his   character, 
which  eonid  cn?a'.:e  mankind  with  such  eagerness 
in  a  tioint  so   little  essential;  that  kings  should 
rend  to  oracles  fo;-  the  iiiqoiiy  of  his  birth-place; 
that  citifs  should  be  ii\  strife  about  it;  that  whole 
lives  of  learnid  men  should  be  employed  upon  it; 
that  some  should  write  trcatisi'S,  others  cail  up 
spirits  about  it;  that  thus,  in  short,  Heaven,  I'.arth 
and  H- 11,  -should  be  souriht  to,  for  the  decision  of 
a   qu  stion  which   tcrminati  s    in  curiosity  only. 
Thus  far  Mi.  Pope  in  bis  essay  on  Homer:   Yet 
though  th's  point  is  not  essential,  and  only  matter 
of  cariosity,  we  may  observe,  that  these  incpiiiies, 
disputes,  and  contentions,  plead  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Muses,  and  set  the  character  of  a  poet  in 
the  most  eminent  and  evalted  station. 

•»  The  argument  of  this  Idyllinm  is  simil.ir  to  the 
arc;ument  of  Virgil's  second  ecloirue.  though  this  is 
more  tragiecl;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
a  "eneral  tiansformation,  which  renders  it  a  thou- 
sand times  more  natural,  decent,  and  gallant. 


An  amorous  shepherd  lov'd  a  cmel  fair; 
The  hauahty  beauty  plung'd  him  in  despair: 
She  loath'd  the  swain,  nor  aught  her  breast  could 

move. 
She  scorn'd  the  lover,  and  the  god  of  love; 
Vor  knew  the  puissance  of  his  bow  and  d.uts. 
To  taoie  the  srubbornness  of  human  heaits. 
With  cold  disdain  she  griev'd  the  shepherd  sore, 
T'le  more  he  sigli'd,  she  scorn'd  'lim  still  the  more. 
No  solace  she  alforded,  no  soft  l0'.>k. 
Nor  e'er  the  words  of  sweet  compassion  spoke:  10 
Her  eye,  her  cheek  ne'er  glow'd,  her  Hame  to  prove, 
No  kiss  she  gave  the  lenient  balm  of  love ; 
Hut  as  a  lion,  on  the  desert  plain. 
With  savage  pleasure  views  the  hunter  train; 
Thus  in  her  scorn  severe  delight  she  totik; 
Her  words,  her  eyes  were  liercc,  and  death  was  in 

her  look. 
She  look'd  her  soul;  her  face  was  jjal'd  with  ire; 
\'et  she  uas  fair;   her  frowns  but  rais'd  desire. 
At  length,  he  could  no  more,  but  sought  relief 
Froni  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief;  20 

Before  her  gate  he  wept,  with  haggarrl  look. 
And,  kissing  the  bare  th:eshold,  thus  he  sp.ikc: 
*'  Ah,  savage  fair,  whom  no  enti'caties  move! 
Hard  heart  of  stone,  unworthy  of  my  love  ! 
.\eeept  this  cord,  'tis  now  in  vain  to  live, 
This  friendly  gift,  the  last  that  I  shall  give  ; 
I  go  where  doom'd;  my  love,  my  life  are  o'er. 
No  more  I  grieve,  and  you  are  tcas'd  no  more; 
I  go  the  last  kind  remedy  to  prove, 
And  drink  below  oblivion  to  my  love.  30 


1.  An  amorous,  &.C.]  Forniosum  pastor  Corydon 
ardebat  Alrxim.  Virg:  lie.  2_ 

Young  Corydon  with  hopeless  love  ador'd 
The  fair  Alexis,  favourite  of  his  lord. 

Warton. 

7.  With  cold  disdain.  Sec]  Ovid  saysof.\naxarete, 

Spcrnit  et  ivridet;  factisque  immitibus  adilit 

Veiba  superb;i  ferox;  rt  spe  quoque  fraudat 

aniaiitem.  Met.  b.  14.  714. 

16    Death  was  in  her  look]  The  Greek  is,  Eiyiv 

a\riy%tv,  or  :^s  Heiusius  more  plausibly  reads,  Eijiv 

may^f^'j^  she  looked  necessity,  that  is,  death  or  fate ; 

thus  Horace  has, 

Scmotique  prius  tanla  neeessitas 
I.elhi  corripuit  gradum.  B.  1.0.  3. 

And, 

Te  semper  antcit  s^va  neeessitas. 

B.  1.  O.  35. 
Which  elegant  use  of  the  word  neccsstas,  he  has 
taken  fr>)m  the  Grecians;  Pindar  has,  t-^Qpa, 
t'.irt.yy/',\  and  Euripides,  ^nvii  «vf(yx>i,  which  is  ex- 
actly the  dira  neeessitas  of  Horace,  b.  3.  O.  '24. 

21.  Before  her  gate,  &e.]  Thus  Ovid  speaking 
of  Iphis, 

Non  tnlit  impatiens  longi  tormenta  doloris 
Iphis,  ct  ante  fores  h;ec  verba  no\  issima  dixit. 

.Met  b.  I  ». 
30.  And  drink  oblivion]  Virgil  says  of  souls  that 
endure  transmigration, 

I/'thasi  ad  Ilirminis  irndam 

Seeuros  latiees,  et  loiiga  oblivia  potant. 

JEn.  b.  6. 
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But  ah!   what  dranG:hts   my    Cktcc   desires   can 

Or  quench  th--  raiding  fury  of  my  ri;ime?      [tame, 

Adieu,  ye  doors'  ttfinatly  a'iieiil 

I  see  the  future,  and  I  know  it  true. 

Fracrraut  the  rose,  hut  soon  it  fades  away; 

Tile  violet  sweet,  hut  quiciily  will  decay; 

The  lily  fair  a  transient  beauty  wears; 

And  the  white  snow  soon  weeps  away  in  tears: 

Such  is  the  bloom  of  beauty,  cropt  by  time. 

Foil  soon  it  fades,  and  withers  iti  its  prime.         40 

Tlied:iyswiH  ouiewhen  yourhard  lieait  shallbuni 

III  scorching  llames,  yet  meet  no  kind  return. 

Vet  sraut  this  boon,  tlitr  lasttltat  1  implore: 

AVIien  you  shall  see,  suspended  at  your  door. 

This  wretched  corse,  pass  not  unheeding  by. 

But  let  the  tear  of  sorrow  dim  your  eye: 

Then  loose  the  fatal  cord,  and  from  your  breast 

Lend  the  light  robe,  ai.d  skreen  ine  with  your  vest: 

Imprint  one  kiss  when  my  sad  soul  is  fled; 

Ah,  grudge  not  thus  to  gratify  the  deadl  50 

Fear  not — your  kisses  cannot  life  restore: 

Though  you  relent,  yet  1  shall  wake  no  more. 

And  last,  a  decent  monument  prepare. 

And  bury  with  my  love  my  body  there; 

And    thrice   repeat,   *  Here    rests   my   friend    his 

head;* 
Or  rather  a<ld,   *  My  dearest  lover's  dead.* 
With  this  inscription  be  the  stone  supplied ; 
*  By  Cupid's  dart  this  haph-ss  shepherd  dy'd: 
Ah!  passenger,  a  little  moment  spare 
To  stop,  and  say,  He  lov'd  a  crut^l  fair.'"  60 

This  said,  he  tries  against  the  wall  to  shove 
A  mighty  stone,  and  to  a  beam  above 

To  yon  dark  streamsthe  gliding  ghosts  repair' 
Andquafldeepdraughtsoflongoblivion  there" 

Pitt. 
34.  1  see  th«  future]  Haud  iznara  futuri. 

Virg.  j«ii.4.  50, 
Sf».  The  violet  sweet,  ficc]    Thus  Ovid  in   hi.> 
Alt  of  Love; 

Ncc  viol*  semper  nee  hiantia  lilia  florent, 
Et  riget  amissa  spina  rclicta  rosa. 

B.  2.  115. 
39.  Such  is  the  bloom,  &c.]  Thus  Horace, 
Fugit  retro 

Levis  juventas  et  decor.  B.  2.  O.  11. 

46.  Let  the  tear  of  sorrow,  &c.] 
Debita  sparges  lacrj'ma  farillam 
Vatis  amici.  Hor.  b.  2.  O.  G. 

S3.  And  last  a  decent  monument,  Sec]   Thus 
Virgil, 

Et  tumnlum   facite,    et  tumulo   snperaddite 
carmen.  ^<^-  5. 

With  giitcful  hands  his  monument  erect. 
And  be  the  stone  with  this  inscription  dcck'd. 

Warton. 

55.  And  thrice  repeat]  Of  theinclamation  at  the 

tomb,  ^iicas  thus  tt-ils  Deiphohu^,  Masni  Manes 

ler  voce  vocavi.  ^-En   6,  506. 

61.  This  said,  &.C.]    T!ie  fate  of  Iphis  iu  Ovid 

is  very  similar. 

Dixit,  et  ad  postes.  Sec.  M' t.  b.  14. 

Then  o'er  the  posts,  once  hung  with  wreaths, 

he  tinows 
The  ready  cord,  and  fits  the  fatal  noose; 
For  death  prepares,  and  bounding  from  ;ibove, 
At  once  tht  wretch  coitcludcb  bis  iiic  and  love 

Gai'th. 


Suspends  the  cord,  impatient  of  delay, 

Fits  the  dire  noose,  and  spurns  the  stone  away; 

.^uLvering  in  air  he  huna,  till  w  Icome  dt-ath 

Securely  c'os'd  the  avenues  of  breath. 

The  fair  one,  when  the  pendent  swain  she  saw, 

Xor  pity  felt,  nor  reverential  awe; 

But  as  she  pass'd,  for  not  a  tear  s  -e  shed 

llcr  garments  were  pdiuted  by  the  dead. 

Then  to  the  circus,  where  the  wrestlers  fought. 

Or  tlie  more  pleasing  bath  of  love  .she  sought: 

High  on  a  marble  pedestal  above, 

Frown'd  the  dread  image  of  thi*  god  of  love, 

Aiming  in  wrath  the  meditated  blow, 

T'leii  fell  revengeful  on  the  nymph  below; 

W.th  the  pure  fountain  mix'd  !ier  purple  blood— 

Fiicse  words  were  heard  emerging  from  the  tlood: 

'*  Lovers,  farew'-U,  nor  your  admirrrs  slight; 

Resigu'd  i  die,  for  Heav'n  pronounces  right.' 


80 


IDYLHUMXXIV. 
THE  yOUXG  HERCULES, 

ARGUMENT. 

This  Idyl'ium  is  entirely  narrative:  it  first  of  all 
gives  an  account  how  Hcrcu'es,  when  only  ten 
months  old,  slew  two  monstrous  serpents  which 
Juno  had  sent  to  devour  him;  tl.t'ii  it  r  lates 
the  prophecy  of  Tircsias,  and  afterwards  de- 
scribes the  education  of  HjrcuL's,  and  enu- 
merates his  several  preceptors.  Tue  conclusioa 
of  this  poem  is  lost. 

Wash'd  with  pure  water,  and  with  milk  well  fed. 
To  pleasing  rest  her  sons  Alcmena  led, 
Alcides,  ten  months  old,  yet  arm'd  with  might. 
And  twin  Iphiclus,  younger  by  a  night: 
O.t  a  broad  shield  of  fine  b:"ass  metal  made. 
The  careful  queen  her  royal  offspring  laid; 
(The  shield  from  Pterilus  Amphitryon  woa 
In  fight,  a  noble  cradle  for  his  son !) 

79.  Lovers,  farewel,  &c.]  Moschus,  Idyl.  6  has 
nearly  the  same  thought.    Tn-jTa  T-Eyw  t.ckt.v  -a.  t.  >.. 
Ve  scornful  nymphs  and  swains,  I  tell 
This  truth  to  you;  pray  mark  it  wl-II  : 
**  If  to  your  lovf  rs  kind  you  prove. 
You'll  gain  the  hearts  of  those  you  love.** 

F.  F. 
The  fate  of  this  scornful  beauty  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  statue  of  his  step. 
mt)t,her  falling  upon  him.     See  Callimachus,  Epi- 
gram II.  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Duiicombc. 
A  youth,  who  thought  his  father's  wife 
Had  lost  her  malice  with  her  life, 
Otficious  with  a  chajdet  grae'd 
The  statue  on  her  tomb-stune  plac'd; 
Wiien,  falling  sud  !en  on  his  head. 
With  the  dirt-  blow  it  struck  him  dead: 
Bi'  warn'd  from  hence,  each  foster-son, 
>  our  step-dame's  sepulchre  to  shun. 
7.  The  shield  from  Pterilus,   &c.]    Virgil  snvs 
nearly  the  sail. 3  ttdns:  of  the  coat  of  mail  which 
was  taken  from  Demoleus, 

Loricam,  quam  Demoleo  detraxcrat  ipse 
Victor  apud  rapidum  Sitnoeuta  sub  llio  alto. 
AuiU  b.  5.  2ff0. 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


F^-ndly  tlio  habis  she  vicu'd,  and  on  each  heail 
She  p!ac*(l  h<-r  t<  ndcr  hands,  and  tiuis  she  said;    10 
**  Sleep,  gentle  habes,  and  sweetly  take  your  rest, 
Sleep,  dearest  ttt'ins.  with  suftest  slunibei"s  biest; 
Sjcurely  pass  the  t'dtous  night  away, 
Aitd  rise  n  f.esh'd  with  th'  la-r-iisiiig  day.'' 

She  spoke,  ami  gently  loi-k'd  the  mighty  shield; 
Ohsequiuus  sl'iniho.s  soon  their  eye-lids^ealVl. 
But  when  a   raidntsslri  sunk  the  brijrht-ey'd  Ecar, 
And  broau  OrionV  shouMer  'gan  apptar; 
Stern  Juin..  uri:'d  by  unrelenting  hate, 
Sent  two  -ell  scrpeiits  to  Amphitryon's  gate,      20 
Chari^d  With  severe  cummis^iou  vo  destroy 
The  v<Ji!ng  Alcides,  Jove-begotten  boy: 
Horrid  and  huge,  with  many  an  azure  Ibid, 
Fierce  through  the  portal's  opening  valves  they 

roird; 
Then  on  their  bellies  prone,  high  swoln  with  gore, 
They  glidt-d  smooth  alonr  the  marble  tloor: 
Their  fiery  eye-halls  darted  satitrviinc  flame, 
And  from  their  jaws  destructive  prison  eaiiie. 
Alcmena's  sons,  when  near  the  serpents  prest 
Darting  their  furked  tongues,  awoke  from  rest;  30 
All  o'er  the  chamber  shone  a  sudden  li~ht, 
For  rdl  is  elear  to  Jove's  discerning  >ight. 
Wiien  on  the  shield  his  foes  iplilclus  saw. 
And  their  dire  fangs  that  arm'd  each  horrid  jaw, 

By  observing  the  use  this  shield  is  put  to,  we 
have  an  agreeable  picture  presented  to  tlie  mitid: 
it  is  an  emblem  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  alu'ay^succeed  thetumuitsof  war;  and  like- 
wise a  prognostic  of  the  future  greatness  of  this 
mighty  citprnpion  in  embryo. 

19.  Stern  Jimo,  &:c.j  Pindar  in  his  first  Nemcan 
Ode  tells  this  same  story,  rfhioh,  as  it  may  he  a  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  curious  lo  see  how  different  wri- 
ters manage  the  same  subject,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty to  give  in  Mr.  West's  tran:^lalion. 

Then  glowing  with  immortal  rage, 
The'goid-onthruned  empress  of  the  gods, 
Her  eager  thirst  of  vengeance  to  asswage, 
Straight  to  her  hated  rival's  cnrs'd  abodes 

Bad  her  vindictive  serpents  haste. 

Tiiey  through  the  opening  valves  with  speed 
On  to  the  chauiber^s  deep  recesses  past. 

To  peipct.ate  tlieir  murderous  deed: 
And  now,  in  knotty  mazes  to  enfuld 
Their  de!>tin'd  prey,   on  curling  spires  they 

roIIM. 
His  dauntless  brow  when  yoringAlcidesrear'd, 
And  for  th  ir  first  attempt  his  infant  arms 
prepar'd. 

Fast  by  their  azure  necks  he  held, 
And  grip'd  in  either  hand  his  scalv  foes; 
Tilt  from  tlieir  homd  carcasses  expell'd, 
At  length  the  poisonous  soul  unwilling  flows 

27.  Their  fiery  eye-balls.  &;c.]  The  Greek  is, 
tell'  ol>5«Xp,ov  ^f  xaxov  '7!uc  Ef"x^o,aivo(f  y^afxirtcxi;  a 
pernicious  flame  shot  fr:m  their  eyes  as  they  ap- 
proached: rie-rson(seehis  Verisimiiia)  reads  with 
much  more  elegance  and  propriety  ^yoMfj-tm;, 
looking  very  keenly,  as  the  eyes  of  serpents  are 
always  represented:  Hosioil,  speaking  of  dragons, 
uses  the  same  word  twice,  i%  xf^reXuv  t,vd  kuuto 
ir;x5,u.no(c.  Theog.  ver.  S'-28,  and  in  the  shield  of 
Hercules,  ver.  143.  Xuixfrtfj.v.oi^i  hJo:xo;.  He  brings 
likewise  the  authoiities  of  Homer,  -f.scliylus,  and 
Oppian,  to  support  thia  reading.     Virgil  has,         j 


Aghast  he  rais'd  his  voice  with  bitter  err, 

Threw  off  the  covering,  and  prepar'd  to  tly : 

r»ut  Hercules  stretch'd  out  his  arms  to  clasp 

The  scaly  monsters  in  his  iton  grasp; 

Fast  in  each  hand  the  venom'd  jaws  he  prest 

Of  the  curst  serpents,  wliich  ev'n  gods  detest.    40 

Their  circling  spires,  in  many  a  dreadful  fold," 

Aroiuid  the  slow-iiegottcn  babe  they  rulPd, 

The  babe  unwean'd,  yet  ignorant  of  fear, 

Whii  nevei  utter'd  cry,  nor  shed  a  tear. 

At  length  tlieir  curls  they  lous'd,  fur  rack'd  with 

pain 
They  strove  to  'scape  the  deathful  gripe  in  vain. 
Alemena  first  o'er-heard  the  mournful  cries. 
And  to  her  husband  thus:  **  Amphitryon,  rise; 
Distressful  Icars  my  boding  soul  dismay; 
Ibis  instant  rise,  nor  fur  thy  sandals  slay:         bO 
Hark,  hnw  fjr  help  the  young  Iphic'us  calls! 
A  sudden  splendour,  lo  !  illumes  the  waiU! 
Though    yet   the   shades   of    night   obscure   the 

skies; 
Some  dire  disaster  thnats;  Amphitryon,  rise." 
She  spoke;  the  prince  obalieut  to  her  word, 
Rose  frum  the  bed,   and  seiz'd  his  rich-wrought 

sword, 
"XVliich,  on  a  glittering  nail  above  his  head. 
Hung  by  tlr:  baldric  to  the  cedar  bed. 
Then  (vo\n  the  radiant  sheath,  of  lotos  made, 
With  ready  hand  he  drew  the  sinning  blade;      60 
Instant  the  lijcht  witlidvew,  and  sudden  gloom 
Invulv'd  again  the  wide-extended  room: 
Amphitryon  calPd  his  train  that  slumbering  lay. 
And  slept  secure  the  careless  hours  away. 
"  Rise,  rise,    my   servants,    from  your  couches 

straight. 
Bring  lights  this  instant,  and  unbar  the  gate." 
He  spoke;  the  train  obedient  to  command, 
Appear'd  with  each  a  flambeau  in  his  hand; 
Rapt  with  amazi;,  young  Hercules  they  saw 
Grasp  twu  ft'!l  serpents  close  beneath  the  jaw:  70 
Tlie  mightv  infant  showM  them  to  his  siie, 
And  sinil'd  lo  see  the  wreathing  snakes  expirej 
He  leap'd  for  joy  that  thus  his  foes  he  slew, 
And  at  his  father's  feet  the  scaly  monsters  threw. 
With  tender  care  Alemena  fondly  prest. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  Iphiclus  to  her  breast, 

Ardentesq;  ocnli  suflFecti  sanguine  et  igni, 
Sibila  lambcbant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ora. 

.ffin.b.  2.210. 

41.  Their  circling  spires,  &c.]  Thus  Vii^il, 
speaking  of  the  serpents  that  devoured  Laocoun's 
sous, 

Parva  duorum  Corpora  natorum,  &c. 

^n.  b  2.  *213, 

.And  first  in  curling  fiery  volumes  bound 
His  two  young  sons,   and  wrapt  them  round 
and  round.  Pitt. 

64.  And  slept  secure,  &c.]  The  Greek  is,  vttvov 
^x^w  fAiii'jawvTac,  similar  to  what  Virgil  says  of 
rjiamucs,  .^n.  9.  326. 

In  slumbers  deep  he  lay. 

And,  labouring,  slept  the  full  debauch  awav. 

Pitt. 

75.  With  tender  care,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil, 
Kt  trepida  maties  pvessere  ad  peotora  natos 
J£ii.  b.  7.  518 
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\V]ii[e  o'er  his  miehty  son  Ami'hitry<'n  sprea<l 
The  lamb's  soft  fleere,  and  soii-rht  again  his  bod. 
When  tbrioe  the  cock  [>roiiounc*d  the  nioruini^ 
near, 
jMrmena  callM  the  trntb-i)roclaiming  seer,        80 
Divine  Tiresias;  and  to  him  she  told 
This  strange  event,  and  urg'd  him  to  unfold 
Whato'er  the  adverse  deities  ordain; 
*'  Fear  not,"  she  cry'd,  "  but  Fate*s  whole  will  ex- 
plain ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  O!   venerable  seer, 
Those  ills  which  Fate  determines,  mnn  mustbear." 
She  spoke;  the  holy  augnr  thus  reply M; 
"  Hail,  mighty  queen,  to  Perseus  near  ally'd  ; 
Parent  of  ijodlike  chiefs:   by  these  di-ar  eyes, 
Which  never  more  shall  view  the  morning  rise,  90 
Full  many  Grecian  maids,  for  charms  rcnown'd, 
While  merrily  they  twirl  the  spindle  roond. 
Till  day's  decline  thy  praises  shall  prot-laini, 
And  Grecian  matrons  celebrate  thy  fame. 
So  sreat,  so  noble,  will  thy  otlVpring  prove. 
The  most  gigantic  of  the  gods  above. 
Whose  arm,  endouM  with  more  than  mortal  sway, 
Shall  many  men,  and  many  monsters  slay: 
Twelve  labours  past,  he  sli:dl  to  He^iv'n  aspire, 
His  mortal  part  first  jiurified  by  fire,  100 

And  son-in-law  be  nam'd  of  that  dread  power 
Who  sent  these  deadly  sei^jents  to  devour 

84.  Fear  not,  &c.]   Thus  Achilles  says  to  Cal- 
chas,  II.  b.  I. 

From  thy  inmost  soul 

Speak  what  tiiou  know'st,  and  speak  without 

control.  Pope. 

86.  Those  ills,  &c.]    Homer  puts  a  sentiment 

similar  to  this  in  the  mouth  of  Hector,  b.  6.  which 

is  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope; 

Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  Farth, 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth: 
Ko  force  can  then  resist,  no  tlight  can  save, 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  biavc. 
96.  Tlie  most  gigantic,  &c.]  The  wonls  of  Theo- 
critus are  awo  r^gvav  TrXreTu;  Jjca;,  the  broad-breasted 
liero;  I  am  In  doubt  how  it  should  be  rendered; 
Creech  has  translated  it,  The  noblest  burthen  of 
the   bending  sky.      In   Homer's  Odyssey,    b.  II. 
Hercules  is  thus   represented  among  the  shades 
below. 

Now  I  the  stroncrth  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould; 
A  shadowy  form  !  for  hitch  in  Heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides  a  god  among  the  gods.     Pope. 
On  which  Mr.  Pope  observes,  "  The  ancients  ima- 
gined, that  immediately  after  death,  there  was  a 
partition  of  the   hutnan    composition    into   three 
parts,  the  body,  im.ige,  and  mind:  the  body  is  bu- 
ried in  the  earth;  the  im^ge,  or  (icj.>.->v,  descends 
infc)  the  regions  of  the  departed;    the  mind,   or 
©-;>iv,  the  divine  part  is  received  into  Heaven;  thus 
the  body  vf  Hercules  was  consumed  in  the  flames, 
his  iuia-»e  is  in  Hell,  and  his  soul  in  Hea\en.'* 

100.  His  mortal  part  fn  st  purified  by  fire"!  The 
Greek  is,  6vtiT«  h  TraiTa  wyp's  T^ny^ivio;  £ta,  The 
Trachinian  pvre  will  eonjume  his  mortal  part; 
Trachin  was  a  city  uf  The>saly  built  by  Hercules, 
and  the  place  to  which  he  si-nt  to  Dejaaira  for  the 
sliirt  which  proved  faial  to  him,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  throwing  himself  into  the  tire  that  cou- 
lumcd  him;  hence  therefore,  probably,  Theocritus 
calls  it  the  Trachinian  pyre. 


The  slumbering  child:  then  wolves  shall  rove  the 

Inwns, 
And  strike  no  terrour  In  the  pasturing  fawns. 
But,  O  great  (pieen  !  be  this  thy  instant  caie. 
On  the  broad  hearth  diy  faggots  to  prepare, 
A^l>al;tthu«,  or  prickly  brambles  bind. 
Or  the  t:dl  thorn  that  trembles  in  the  wind. 
And  at  dnrk  midnight  burn  (what  time  they  came 
To  slay  thy  son)  the  serpents  in  the  (lame.       110 
Next  morn,  collected  by  thy  faithful  maid, 
Ce  all  the  ashes  to  the  flood  convey'd, 
And  blown  cm  rough  rocks  by  the  favouring  wind, 
Tlic-nre  let  her  fly,  but  cast  no  look  behiml. 
Next  with  puresulphur  puv.;e  the  house,  and  brinj 
The  purest  water  fiom  the  fieshest  spring, 
Thii^  mix'd  withsaU,  and  wifh  green  olive  crown'd, 
Will  cleanse  the  late  contaminated  ground. 
Last  let  a  boar  (m  Jovif's  high  altar  bleed, 
That  ye  in  all  achievements  mav  succe.-d."      1'20 

Thus  spoke  Tiresias,  bending  low  with  age, 
And  to  his  ivory  car  retir'd  the  reverend  sage. 
Alcides  grew  beneath  his  mother's  care. 
Like  some  young  pla.l^  luxuriant,  fresh,  and  fair, 

103.  Then  wolves,  &c.]  Virgil  has. 
Nee  lupus  in^^idias  pecori,  &c. 

I^oth  authors  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  Tsai^h, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  6.  *'  The  wolf  sliall  dwell  witli  the 
Iamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid." 
105.  But,  O  great  queen,  &ic.]  Arehbisi-op 
Potter  observes,  "  sometimes  the  ominous  tinn.^ 
was  burnt  with  ligna  infelicia,  that  is,  sncb  sort  of 
wood  as  was  in  tutela  inferum  deorum  avertenti- 
nmque,  sacred  to  the  gods  of  Hell,  and  those  which 
averted  evil  oniens,  being  chieflv  thonis,  and  sucli 
other  trees,  as  were  fit  for  no  other  use  than  to  be 
burned.  Sometimes  the  prodigy,  when  burnt,  was 
cast  into  the  water,  and  particularly  into  the  sea, 
as  Theocritus  has  described."     Chap.  17. 

107.  A  spalathus]  A  plant  called  the  rose  of 
Jerusalem,  or  our  lady's  thorn. 

Johnson's  Diet. 

Prickly  brambles]    The  Greek  is,  TraXisco;, 

paliunis;  which  Martj'n  says,  is  most  probably 
the  plant  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Christ's  thorn,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  thorn  of  which  the'Crown  was  made,  that  was 
put  upon  our  Saviour's  head.  Notes  on  Virgil, 
Ed.  5. 

108.  Or  the  tall  thorn,  &c.]  The  Greek  is. 
»i  ayifjLjj  hloyn'Mivav  n-uoy  ci-^t-^^ov.  Or  the  dry  aoheixlus 
which  is  agitated  by  the  vind;  it  is  Uiicertain  what 
j)lant  will  answer  to  the  acherdus  of  the  ancients; 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  b.  14.  ver.  lO.  has  fenced 
ttie  sylvan  lodge  of  Eumitus  with  acherdus,  Kar 

The  wall  was  stone,  from  nei^hb'ring  quarries 

horn. 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn. 

Tope. 

111.  N-*\t  morn,  &c.]  The  most  powerful  of 
all  incantations  was  to  throw  the  ashes  of  the  sa- 
crifice backward  into  the  water;  thus  Virgil, 

Fer  cinere?,  Aman,!li,  forns;  rivoq;  flnrnti 
Tran-^que  caput  jace;  ne  fes])exeris.     Eel.  8, 

124.  Like  some  youngplantj&c]  Theosrilusbas 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


That  screen'il  from  storms  JeCes  the  baleful  blast, 

And  for  Amphitryon's  valiant  son  he  past. 

Linus,  v.ho  elaiin'd  Apollo  for  his  sire, 

M  ith  kiv  ■  of  letters  did  his  youth  inspire, 

And  strove  his  i;reat  idi-as  to  enlarge, 

A  friendly  tutor,  faithful  to  his  eharge.  130 

From  Eurytus  his  skill  in  shooting  came. 

To  send  the  shaft  unerring  of  its  aim. 

Eumolpus  tuu'd  his  manly  voice  to  sing, 

And  call  sweet  juusic  from  the  speaking  string. 

In  listed  fields  to  wrestle  with  his  foe, 

Vith  iron  arm  to  deal  the  deathfnl  blow. 

And  each  achievement  where  fair  fame  is  sought, 

Hai-palyeus,  the  son  of  Hermes,  taught, 

AVhose  look  so  irrim  and  terrible  in  light, 

No  man  could  bear  the  formidable  sight.  140 

But  fond  Amphitryon  with  a  father's  care. 

To  drive  the  chariot  taught  his  godlike  heir, 

At  the  sharp  turn  with  rapid  wheels  to  roll. 

Nor  break  the  grazing  axle  on  the  goal; 

On  .'\rgive  plains,  for  generous  steeds  renoivn'd. 

Oft  was  the  chief  with  race-won  honourscrown'd; 

And  still  unbruke  his  ancient  chariot  lay, 

Though  cankering  time  h^  eat  the  leinsaway. 

To  lanch  the  spear,  to  rush  upon  the  foe. 

Beneath  the  shield  to  shun  the  falchion's  blow,  150 

To  marshal  hosts,  opposing  force  to  force. 

To  lay  close  ambush,  and  lead  on  the  hor^■e, 

These  Castor  taught  him,  of  equestrian  fame, 

What  time  to  Argos  exil'd  Tydtus  came, 

borrowed  this  fiom  Homer,  II.  b.  18.  Thetis, 
speaking  of  her  son,  sav's, 

Tjv  fxiv  tyu)  O^ilaGa,  dJuTOV  u;f  ya'.w  aXa'*i;. 
L-ike  some   iair  plant,   beneath  my  careful 

hand. 
He  grew,  be  flourish'd,  and  he  grac'd  the  land. 

Pope. 

140.  No  man  could  bear,  &c.]  Virgil  says  of 
Dares, 

'—  Nee  quiscjuam  ex  agmine  tanto 
Audet    adire    virum,    mainbusq;     inducere 
csstus.  JEn.  b.  5. 

144.  Nor  break,  &c.]  In  the  <'Iiariot-race,  the 
greatest  care  was  to  he  taken  to  avoid  lunuing 
against  the  goal;  .Nestor  in  the  23d  book  of  the 
Iliad,  very  particularly  cautions  bis  son  ui  regard 
to  this  point  J  and  Horace  says, 

Metaque  fervidis  Evitata  rotis.     Od.  1. 

354.  What  time  to  Argos,  occ]  The  Greek  is, 

Kag-w^  m^ftXiiaf  ijaiv,  ^itya^  Aoyiof  (XSwv, 

Vattj  TTu^  A^grtrft'O  Xci^ujy  fZTiti^tcTOy  A;7&f. 

These  accomplishments  Castor,  skilled  in  horse- 
manship, taught  him,  wlien  he  came  an  exile  Ironi 
Argos,  at  the  time  that  Ty*ieus  ruled  over  the  whi;K- 
kingdom  famed  for  vint  yards,  having  received  Ai- 
gos  from  .Ailrastus.  There  is  great  inconsistency 
in  this  passage,  which  nobody,  that  1  know  of,  has 
observed  or  iiieil  to  remedy :  vie  hare  no  account 
in  history,  that  Castor  caine  a  ftigi  ive  to  Argos, 
but  that  Tydeus  ..id,  we  have  indisputable  autho- 
rity See  Homer's  II.  h.  14.  ver.  119.  Diomed 
says  of  h'S  father,  7raT)jc  y  iiAog  Apyn  vacrS)],  jt.  t.  X. 

My  sire:  from  Caiydon  expell'd 

H«  past  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwell'il; 


Where  from  Adrastus  he  hi;4b  favour  gain'd, 
And  o'er  a  kiie_'(l"m,  rich  in  vineyards,  reign'J. 
No  chief  like  Castor,  till  ccnisnming  time 
Unnerv'd  his  youlh,  anl  cropp'd  the  golden  prime. 

Thus  Hercnies,  Ids  mi>ther's  joy  and  pride, 
Wbs  train'il  up  like  a  warrior:  by  the  side      liii 
Of  his  great  father's  his  rough  couch  was  spread, 
A  lion's  spoils  compos'd  his  grateful  bed. 
Rna>t-meat  he  lov'd  at  supper  to  partake, 
The  bread  he  fancied  was  tiie  Doric  cake. 
Enough  to  salisfy  the  labouring  hind; 
But  still  at  n  Jon  full  s;,aringly  he  din'd. 
His  dress,  contriv'd  for  use,  was  neat  and  plain, 
His  skirts  were  scanty,  for  he  wore  no  train. 

The  conclusion  of  this  Idyllium  is  wautinj  i> 
th.e  original. 


IDYI.LIUM  XXV*. 
HERCULES  THE  LIOX-SL/IYER. 

ARCIMENT. 

Hcrc\ilcs  having  occasion  to  wait  upon  Auteas 
king  of  Elis,  meets  with  an  old  herdsman,  by 
w  horn  he  is  introduced  to  the  king,  who,  u  ith  hie 

The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  or- 

<lain'd) 
He  won  and  flourish'd  where  Adrastns  reign 'd: 
There  rich  in  fortune's  gifts  his  acres  till'd. 
Beheld  his  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield. 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field. 

Pope. 
On  Mhich  Eustathius  observes;  *'  Tiiis  is  a  very 
artfu;  Colour:  Diomed  calls  the  flight  of  his  father, 
for  killing  one  of  his  brothers,  travelling  and  dwell- 
ing at  Argos,  without  mentioning  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  his  retreat.'*  Might  1  venture  to  ofi'er 
an  emendation,  1  would  read,  t'uywf  Ajyn  ix9aT, 
and  then  the  constiiiction  might  be.  Castor  taught 
him  these  accomplishments,  at  the  time  that  Ty- 
deus reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  whither 
he  had  fled  in  exile,  having  received  the  sove- 
reignty from  Adrastus.  Tiins  the  passage  becomes 
correspondent  with  Homer,  with  good  sense  and 
liis'ory;  for  Tyd^ns  fied  from  Calydtmia  to  Argos 
for  manslau:;hter,  -where  he  married  Deipyle,  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  and,  it  should  seem  by  this 
passage,  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
dom 

104.  Doric  cake]  A  coarse  bread  like  those 
cakes  which  the  Athenians  called  iriXavot. 

•  Though  this  noble  Idyllinm  is  by  far  the  long- 
i-st  of  any  that  Theocritus  has  hf^  us,  containing, 
exclusive  of  the  beginning  which  is  lost,  no  less 
than  281  verses,  yet  the  eommciitators,  Sca'igei', 
C.isruibon,  and  D.  Heinsins,  have  not  left  us  one 
single  emendation  or  note  upon  it;  and  therefore 
I  shall  ti-oubie  the  rCinN.ruith  hut  few  observa- 
tions ;  yut  these  grey  old  critics  ha\i  been  la\i.s|i  of 
their  remarks  nptni  the  '27th  Idyl.ium,  infinitely 
the  most  obscene  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been 
attributed  loTheocritus.  One  remark  is  very  obvi- 
ous, that  the  first  part  of  this  idyllium,  as  far  iig 
w-r.  178  in  the  translation,  is  entirely  pastoral  and 
bucolic,  containing  beautiful  dcscriptiou<  uf  uiea- 
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son  Phyleus,  had  come  into  the  country  to  take 
a  viiw  uf  his  numerous  hcnis:  afterwards  Her- 
cules ami  Phy  lens  walk  together  to  the  ei'.y;  in 
the  vay  the  prince  admiring  the  monstrous  lion's 
skin  which  Hercules  wore,  takes  occasion  to 
inquire  where  he  had  it;  tliis  introduces  an  ac- 
count how  Hercules  slew  tlie  Nemean  lion. 


The  beginning  is  wantins-. 

The  t;ood  old  herdsman  laid  his  work  aside, 
A\n\  thus  e(»m))!aeent  to  the  chief  icply'd : 

**  Whatc'er  you  ask,  O  stranger,  I'll  impart, 
WhatcVr  you  wish,  and  with  a  cheerful  heart: 
For  uiu  -h  1  A  enerat''  tlie  sou  of  May, 
Who  stands  rcvcrM  in  every  public  way: 
Tho>e  most  he  hates,  of  all  the  sods  on  high, 
AVho  the  htne  traveller's  request  deny. 

"  The  numerous  flocks  ynureyes  bt-hold  around. 
With   which    th.e  vales  are  stored,  the  hills  are 
crown'd,  10 

Aniens  owns;  o'er  various  walks  they  spread. 
In  ditferent  meads,  in  difi'eient  jiastures  fed; 
Some  on  the  banks  of  Eiisuntus  stray, 
Stjme  where  divine  Alpheus  winds  his  wav, 
Some  in  Dnprasium,  where  rich  winf  s  abound, 
And  some  i;-  this  vell-eultivated  cround. 
And  though  excecdin^r  many  flocks  arc  tuld, 
J'Vich  s.c]iarate  tiot  k  enjovs  a  ^tparate  fold. 
Here,  thouirh  of  oxen  numerous  herds  are  seen, 
^'et  springs  the  hcibase  ever  fresh  and  green 
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dows,  pastures,  hills,  vales,  I'ivers,  slupherds, 
hord-^nien,  and  their  stalls  and  dogs,  flocks  and 
herds  innumerable:  the  second  pa»1:  is  an  account 
of  a  famous  exploit  peiforined  by  Hercules,  and 
therefore  the  whole  must  surely  belong  to  the  Ar- 
cadian poetry. 

6.  Who  stands  revei'd,  &c.]  The  ancients 
erected  statues  to  Mercuiy  in  the  public  roads,  as 
guides  to  travellers,  which  they  called  Uern^e; 
they  were  of  marble  and  four  square,  nothing  but 
the  head  was  finished  :  thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  8.  53. 

-Truncoque  simitlimus  H  rma^ 


NulUMpiippe  aliovincis  discrimine,  (piam  quod 
lili  uiarmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  ima^o. 

13.  Eiisuntus]  A  riverncar  Elis. 

14.  Alpheus]  A  famous  river  of  Arcadia  near 
Klis,  which  the  ancients  (eijncd  to  have  sunk  un- 
derground, and  so  jiassed  through  the  sea,  wiliout 
mixing  its  streams  with  the  salt  waters,  till  ar- 
riving at  Sicily,  it  mingled  its  current  with  the 
fuuntain  Arethusa  near  Syracuse.  Thus  Virgil, 
j^u.  3.  694,  Alpheum  fama  est,  &,c. 

Hither,  'tis  said,  Alpheus  from  his  source 
In  I'.lis' realms,  directs  his  watery  course: 
Beneath  the  main  he  takes  his  sacred  way, 
And  mounts  with  .Arethusa  up  to  day.    Pitt. 

15.  Buprasium]  A  city  and  country  of  Achaia 
near  Eli^,  from  Buprasius  its  founder. 

Tbusc  where  fair  E!is  and  Bupra'-ium  ioin. 

Pope's  11.  b.  2. 

20.  Yet  springs,  &.c.] 

Non  liquidi  gregibui   fontes,  non  gramlna 
dcsunt.  Cieor.  2.  200. 


In  the  moist  marsh  of  M(  nius:  every  mead, 
And  vole  irriguous,  where  the  cattle  feed, 
Pixxluee  sweet  heibs,  cuibalm'd  in  dev\y  tears. 
Whose  fragrant  \  irtue  fatti  ns  wi  11  the  steers. 
Hi  hold  that  stall  beyond  tiie  wiii<liiii;  flood. 
Which  to  the  right  appears  by  >  under  wood 
Where  the  wild  oli\e,  and  perenn'al  plane 
(irow,  .spread,  and  flourish,  great  AjioHo's  fane, 
To  which  the  hinds,  to  which  the  shcphe-.ds  bow, 
And  d(em  him  greatest  deity  below!  .'30 

Next  are  the  stalls  of  swains,  whose  labours  brinj 
Abundant  rii  lies  to  the  wealthy  king; 
Four  times  each  year  the  fertile  soil  they  plow, 
An  J  gather  thrice  the  harvests  which  thej-  sow; 
The  laboring  hinds,  whose  hands  the  vincyads 

dress, 
Whose  feet  the  grapes  in  purple  autumn  press. 
Know  well  the  \ast  domain  Augcas  owns, 
Rich  fields  whose  lap  tlie  gohlen  ear  iudiiowns, 
Or  shaded  gardens,  far  as  yondej  hills. 
AVhose  brows  are  \\  ater'd  by  resplendent  rills;  40 
This  spacious  tract  we  tend  with  daily  ca:e. 
As  (its  those  swains  who  rural  labour-  share. 

*'  But  say,  (and  ail  mys^Mvice  you  shall  claim) 
Say  for  w'lat  cause  you  here  a  stianger  came: 
Would  you  tiie  king  or  his  attendants  see? 
I  ean  conduct  you;  on)y  trust  to  me. 
For  such  your  foim,  and  such  your  manly  grace. 
You  seem  deriv'd  from  no  ignoble  race: 
Sure  thus  the  gods,  tliat  boast  celestial  birth, 
Ajipeur  majestic  to  the  sous  of  Earth.  50 

He  spoke,  and  thus  Jove's  valiant  son  reply'd; 
"  .My  wandering  steis   let   some    kind  shepheid 
To  king  Aureus,  wh. in  these  realms  obey;  [guide 
To  see  Augeas  am  1  come  thi    way. 
But  if  fair  ju.-.tice  the  good  monarch  draws 
To  Elis,  to  administer  the  laws; 

There  for  thy  flocks  fresh  fountains  never 

fail, 
Undying  verdure  clothes  the  grassy  vale. 

Warton. 

27.  Wild  olive]  This  tree  wa«i  sacred  to  Apollo, 
and  substituted  a.,  a  temple  where  presents  wei'« 

ofi(-red   to  him:  Viigil  speaking  of  an  olive  tree, 
JEn.  12.  766,  says, 

Servati  ex  uudis  Ibi  flgere  dona  solebaut 
Laurenti  divo. 

The  sliii)wreckM  sailors,  on  the  hallow'd  wood, 
Hung  their  devoted  vests  in  honour  of  Ihegud. 

Pitt. 
33.   Four  times,  &,c.]     Virgil  says  that  the  soil 
for  vines,  ruolaimls 
Terque  quaterque  solum  scindendum. 

Gcorg.  b.  2. 

Thrice  and  four  times  the  soil,  each  rolling 

yt-ar, 
Theponderous ploughs, and  hea\T  draes  must 
bear.  M'arton. 

49.  Sure  thus  the  gods,  &e.] 

Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  esse 
deorum.  Yirgii. 

54.  To  see  Augeas,  &c.]  Evandrum  petimns. 

/Eu.  U  8.  bb. 

55,  But  if  fair  justice,  &c.]  Thus  Dido  in  Virgil, 
Juradabat  legi  •(];  \iris,opeiun»que  laboreiu 
I'artibus  a:quabat  justis.  ^^a.  b.  l.itll. 
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Cumluct  ,nc  U,  some  honourable  swain, 

]:.  '"^  '<='-\Pr«ldcs  amon^  his  rnial  train, 

I  l.at  I  to  hira  my  purposr  may  disclose. 

And  follow  H-hnt  his  pmd.-nce  shall  propose:     60 

J  or  Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  has  decreed, 

i  hat  man  of  mar.  should  ever  stand  in  need." 

__    I  hus  he;  the  j-ood  ,.ld  herdsman  thus  renly'd- 

Sure  some  immortal  bein?  is  your  guide: 
i-or  io  !  your  business  is  alread'y  dojie: 
/.ast  m^ht  the  kin-,  descendant  of  the  Sun, 
^Hh  royal  Phyleus.  from  the  town  withdrew. 
His  Hocks  unnnn.lur'd,  and  his  herds  to  view 
Uius  when  great  kings  their  OH-necucerns explore 
«y  wise  attention  they  augment  their  store.        70 
ijut  let  uie  quick,  for  time  is  on  the  wing 
»"  yonler  tent  conduct  you  to  the  king." 

I  his  said,  hewalk'd  before  his  royal  guest, 
JVIiich  wondering,  much  revolving  in  his  breast, 
^V  hen  at  his  hack  the  lion's  spoils  he  saw. 
And  i„  his  liand  the  club  infusius  awe. 
lie  wish'd  to  ask  the  hero,  whence  he  sprun.- ' 
i  he  rising  (,nery  dv'd  upon  his  tongue:       " 

.-r-     vJ!^  "'"  '■'■'^°J""<  '"i«''t  be  deem'd  a  fault  •      I 
1  IS  (htficnlf  to  know  anothei's  thought.  80  I 

I  lie  watehfal  dogs,  as  near  the  stalls  they  went 
i-<  i<  .n  (i  then-  coming  by  their  tread  and  scent, 
"  itl.  open  moutlis  from  every  part  they  run 
And  bay'd  incessant  great  Amphitrvon's  son  ■ 
But  round  the  swain  they  wags'd  their  tails  and 

play'd. 
And  gently  whining  secret  jov  betrav'd. 
i.oo3e  on  the  ground  the  stones  th.at  ready  lay 
f'iger  he  snatch';!,  and  drove  the  dogs  away: 
«  ith  his  rough  voice  he  terrified  them  all,         89 
J-  iKuigh  pleas'd  to  find  them  guardians  of  his  stall. 
>  e  gods  I"  the  good  old  herdsman  thus  began, 
.,  "f ''/,'  ""eful  animals  are  doss  to  man } 
«ad    kav  n  but  sent  intelligence  to  know 
un  wboi,,  to  rage,  the  friendly  or  the  foe. 
No  c,■.^ature  then  could  challenge  honour  more, 
J^ut  now  too  turious,  and  too  fierce  they  roar." 

He  spoke;  the  growling  mbstivcs  ceas'd  to  bay, 
And  .stele  obsequious  to  their  stalls  away. 
Ihe  Sun  now  westward  drove  his  radiant  steeds 
And  evening  mild  the  noontide  heataucceeds;  100 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


His  orb  declining  from  the  pasture  callj 
Sheep  to  their  folds,  and  oxen  to  their  stalls. 
Herd  f<,ll„wing  herd,  it  iov'd  the  chief  to  see 
Unnnmber'd  cattle  winding  o'er  the  lea. 
Like  watery  clouds  arising  thick  in  [leaven, 
By  the  rough  South,  or  Thracian  Roreas  driven; 
So  fast  tin;  shadowy  vapours  mount  on  high, 
They  eo\  .r  all  the  region  of  the  sky; 
Slill  more  and  more  the  gathering  tempest  brings, 
And  weightier  burdens  on  its  iveaiy  wings.       110 
Thus  thickening  ma;ch  the  c;ittlB  o'er  the  plain. 
More  than  the  reads  or  meadows  can  coutaiu; 
The  lusty  henls  incessant  bellowing  keeji, 
Thestalls.-.rerill'd  with  steers,  the  folds  vvith.'ihpep. 
Though  nuineronsslaves  stand  round  of  every  kind, 
.All  have  their  several  offices  assign'd. 
Some  tie  the  cow's  hind  legs,  to  inake  her  stand 
Mill,  and  obedient  to  the  milker's  hand. 
Some  give  to  tender  calves  the  swelling  teat. 
Their  sides  distend  with  milky  be\eragc  sweet.  1<20 
I  Some  form  flit  cheeses  with  the  housewife's  art, 
[  Some  drive  the  heifers  from  the  bulls  apart. 
Augeas  visited  the  stalls  around. 
To  see  what  stores  in  herds  and  flocks  abound; 
With  curious  eye  he  mov'd  majestic  on, 
Join'd  by  Alcides  and  his  royai  son. 
Here  Hercules,  of  great  and  steady  soul, 
Whom  mean  anjazeincnt  never  could  control, 
Admir'd  such  droves  in  m\Tiads  to  behold. 
Such  spreading  flocks,  that  nevercould  be  told,  ir.O 
Not  one  king's  wealth  he  thought  them,  nor  of  ten, 
I  hough  greatest  of  the  rulers  over  m  n  : 
The  Sun  bis  sire  this  privilege  a-ssisn'd,        [kind : 
To  be  in  flocks  and  herds  more  rich  than  all  man- 
These  sliU  increas'<l;  no  plague  e'er  render'd  vain 
ihe  gainful  labour  of  the  shepherd-swain; 

Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit. 

Geor.  4.433. 


64.  Sure,  &e.]  Eis  equiJcmauspicibus  reor,  & 
Junone  seciuu'a, 
Hue  cursum  liiacas  vento  tenuisse  carinas. 

81    The  watchful  dogs,  &c.]     Here  Theocritus 
mutates  Homer,  see  Odys.  b.  14.  29. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  nearth'  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastives  flew. 

Pope. 
On  which  Mr.  Pope  obsenes,  "  What  Homer 
speakf-s  of  Ulysses,  Theocritus  applies  to  Her- 
cules;  a  denioiistr.itiou  that  he  thought  it  to  be  a 
Rieture  of  nature,  and  therefore  inserted  it  in  that 
heroic  Idydjimi." 

88.  .A -id  drove  the  dogs  away]      Thus  also  £u. 
nia.-us  did. 

With  showers  of  stones  he  riri^es  Ihem  far  away 
1 1",  seatcering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

Pope. 

ICO.  And  eveningniild,  &e,]  Thus  the  herds  in 
\  ir^;!  returq  home  in  the  evening,  i 


When   evening   homewards    drives   the  calves 
and  sheep.  Warton. 

105.  Like  watery  clouds,  &c.]  This  simile  finely 
represents  the  unnumbered  herds  of  Angcas,  and 
IS  very  like  a  passage  in  Homer's  11.  b.  4.  which  1 
shnll  beg  leave  to  transcribe; 

In  one  fiim  oil)  ti.e  bands  were  rang'd  around 
A  cloud  of  hero's  blacken'd  all  the  ground.     ' 
Thus  from  a  lofty  promontory's  brow, 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm'below  • 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy'xapnirs  rise,  * 
Spread  in  dun  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies 
nil  black  as  nkiit  the  swelling  tempest  shows] 
1  he  clouds  condensing  as  the  west-wind  blows. 

Pope. 

122.  Thus  Virgil  says  in  regard  to  the  mana":-- 
liieut  of  bulls;  "  ' 

Aut  iutus  clauses  satura  ad  pra'sepia  ser- 
^''"''-  Geor.  3.  2U. 

126.  Joiu'd  by  Alcides,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil, 

"I Ibat  rexobsitus  a;vo; 

Kt  comitem  jEneamjuxta  iiatumquc  teue- 

''^'-  B.  8. 

133    The  Sun  his  sire,  &c.]  AVe  may  here  ob- 

«rve,  thatTh.ocritus  makes  the  .great  increase  of 

tI.e  her<l,s  ot  Augeas  to  arise  from  the  gift  and  ill- 

fluence  of  the  Sun,  his  father. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 
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Year  followinj  year  Iiis  industry  was  blest. 
More  calves  were  rear'd,  and  still  the  last  were  best. 
No  cows  e'er  cast  their  you.i.T,  or  e'er  declin'd, 
The  calves  were  chiefly  "of  the  female  kind.      IH> 
With  these  three  hundred  bulls,  a  comely  sight. 
Whose  horns  were  crocked,  and  whose  logs  were 

white; 
And  twice  an  hundred  of  bright  glossy  red, 
By  whom  the  business  of  increase  was  sped: 
But  twelve,  the  flower  of  all,  exulting  run 
In  the  irceu  pastures,  sacred  to  the  Sun; 
The  statelj'  swan  was  not  so  silver  white. 
And  in  the  meads  they  took  ineffable  delight: 
These,  when  L'annt  lions  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Descend  terrific  on  the  herds  below,  150 

Rush  to  the  war,  the  savage  foe  they  gore. 
Their  eyes  look  death,  and  horriblj'  they  roar. 
But  most  majestic  these  bold  bulls  amone 
Stalk'd  Phaeton,  the  sturdy  and  the  strong; 
So  radiant,  so  refulg;nt  from  afar. 
The  shepherd-swains  compar'd  him  to  a  star. 
When  round  the  shouldtis  of  the  chief  he  spy'd, 
Alarmin?  sight !  the  li  >n's  tawny  hide. 
Full  at  his  flank  he  aim'd  his  iron  head, 
And  proudlydoom'd  the  matchless  hero  dead:  160 
But  watchful  ifercules,  devoid  of  fear, 
Seiz'd  his  left  horn,  and  stopi>'d  his  mad  career; 
Prone  to  the  earth  his  stubborn  neck  he  prest. 
Then  writh'd  him  round,  and  bruis'd  his  ample 

chest. 
At  one  bold  push  exerted  all  his  strength, 
And  hish  in  air  upheM  him  at  arm's  len^^th. 
Throush  all  the  wondering  tr.iin  amazeinent  ran. 
Silent  they  gaz'd,  and  thouglit  him  moie  than  man. 

Phyleus  and  Hercules  (the  day  far  sptnt) 
Left  the  rich  pastures,  and  to  Elis  went;  ITO 

The  footpath  (irst,  which  to.v  'id  the  city  l.iy, 
IfA  from  the  stalls,  but  narrow  was  the  way ; 
Through  vineyards  next  it  past,  and  u'loomy  giaJcs, 
Hard  to  distinguish  in  the  greenwood  shades* 
The  devious  way  as  noble  Phyleus  led. 
To  his  risht  should  t  he  inclin'd  his  head 
And  slowly  marchinir  through  the  verdant  grove. 
Thus  mild  bespoke  the  proireny  of  Jove: 

"  By  your  last  b'tid  achievement  it  a]ipears. 
Great  chief,  your  fame  long  since  has  reach'd  my 

cars. 
For  here  arriv'd  a  youthful  Argive  swain, 
From  Helice  that  borders  on  the  main,  1S2 

Who  for  a  truth  anion:;  th'  Epeans  told, 
TIfet  late  he  saw  a  Grecian,  brave  and  bold, 

140.  The  calves,  ic]  This  circumstance  must 
occasion  a  prodigious  propagation  :  thus  exceed- 
ingly increased  the  cattle  of  .lacob.  Genesis, 
XXX.  30 — 13.  "  Thy  cattle  is  now  increased  to  a 
multitude:  and  the  man  increased  exceedingly, 
and  bad  much  cattle:"  and  chap.  xxxi.  38.  Jacob 
says,  "  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee; 
thy  cwos  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their 
younLT." 

Uy.  Lions]  The  Greek  word  is  e.i3F,-,  and  in 
this  place  properly  signi&es  lions,  as  it  does  also 
in  the  Iliad,  b.  1.5.  ver.  586;  and  the  bull  Phae- 
ton's beting  alarmed  at  seeing  the  skin  of  the  Ne- 
Qieau  lion,  ver.  1 58,  seems  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner  to  determine  this  construction. 

1  S'J.'Helice]  Was  once  a  city  of  Ach.aia,  three 
quarters  ol  a  league  from  Corinth,  but  kwallowed 
up  by  the  se«. 


Slay  a  fell  lion,  fell  to  husbandmen, 

That  in  the  Nemean  forest  made  his  den: 

Whether  the  chief  from  sacred  .Vrgos  came, 

Or  proud  Mycene,  or  Tirynthe  claim 

His  birth,  1  heard  not;  yet  he  trac'd  his  line, 

If  true  my  tale,  from  P.-rseus  the  divine.  19Q 

No  Greek  but  you  could  such  a  toil  sustain: 

I  reason  from  that  mighty  monster  slain, 

-V  perilous  encounter!   whose  rough  hide 

Protects  your  shoulders,  and  adorns  your  side. 

Say  then,  if  you  are  he,  the  Grecian  bold. 

Of  whom  the  Aririve's  wondrous  tale  was  told  : 

Say,  what  dread  weapondrank  themoiister's  blood. 

And  how  he  wander'd  to  the  Nemean  wood. 

For  not  in  Greece  such  savages  are  found, 

Xo  beasts  tlius  hu^e  infest  Achaian  ground;    2i)0 

Slie  breeds  the  ravenous  wolf,  th.:  bear,  the  boar. 

Pernicious  monsters:  but  she  breeds  no  more. 

Some  wonderM  at  accounts  so  strange  and  new, 

Thought  the  Greek  boastful,  and  his  tale  untrue." 

Tiius  Phyleus  spoke,  and  as  the  path  grew  widi. 

He  walk'd  attentive  by  the  hero's  side. 

To  hear  distinct  the  toil-sustaining  man, 

Who  thus,  obsequious,  to  the  prince  began: 

"  Sjn  of  Augeas,  w  hat  of  me  you  heard       209 
Is  strictly  true,  nor  has  the  Strang.- r  err'd.       ['•". 
But  since  you  wish'd  to  know,  my  tongue  shall 
From  whence  the  monster  came,  and  how  he  fell: 
Though  many  Greeks  have  mentiou'd  this  affair, 
None  can  the  truth  with  cei-tai::ty  declare. 
'Tis  thoir.rht  some  god,  by  vengeful  an:;cr  swaj''d, 
.Sent  tins  sore  plague  for  sacrifice  unpaid, 
To  punish  the  Phoroneans;  like  a  flood 
He  delug'd  the  Pisreau  fields  w  ith  blood : 

IS5.  That  in  the  Nemean  forest,  &c.]  Thus 
Virgil, 

Tu  mactas  vastum  Nemea  sub  rnpe  leonem. 
JEii.  8.  294. 
Beneath  thy  ami  the  Nemean  monster  fell. 

Pitt. 
18S.  Tii-yntbe]     A  city  near  .\rgos  where  Her- 
cules wa^  nursed,  whence  he  is  called  Tirynrhius. 
190.   Perseus]  Was  grandfather  to  Amphitrj'on, 
the  husband  of  Alcmena. 

'200.  No  beasts  thus  huge]     Thus  Horace, 

S2iiale  portentum  neque  militavis 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  esculetis,  &.c. 

B.  1.  Od.  22. 
202.  Sl'.e  breeds  no  more]   At  i-abidae  tigres  ab- 
sunt,  et  sa:va  leonum  Semina. 

Virg.  Geor.  2.  151. 
211.  But  since,  &c.] 

.\t  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros. 
JEn.  h.  2.  II). 

217.  Phoroneans]  Inhabitants  of  a  city  in  .Ar- 
gos:  Phoroiieus,  the  son  of  Iiiachus,  succeeded 
his  father,  enlarged  his  territories,  and  -jathered 
the  people  who  were  before  dispersed  about  the 
country  into  one  city,  which  was  called  from  him 
Phoroiiium.  Universal  Hist.  b.  1.  cb.  In. 

— Like  a  flood]  Virgil  compares  PyiThiis  to  a 
flood.  JE\i.  2.  49!!. 

Not  lir.lf  so  fierce  the  foamy  deluge  bounds, 
And  bursts  resistless  o'er  the  levell'd  mounds; 
Pours  down  the  vale,  and  roaring  o'er  the  plain. 
Sweeps  herds  and  binds,  and  bouses  to  the  niKiii. 

Pitt. 
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The  Bembinffans,  miserable  men, 
Felt  his  chief  rase,  the  neighbours  to  liis  den.  220 
Thf  hanly  task,  this  hideous  bt-ast  to  kill, 
KuiTstheiis  first  enjoiii'd  mc  to  fulfil, 
liul  hopM  me  slain:  on  llie  bold  conflict  bf=nt, 
Ann'd  to  the  field  with  bow  and  darts  I  went: 
A  solid  club,  of  rii  Ic  v.\\d  olive  made, 
Koi'gh  in  its  rugcrcd  rind  my  right  hand  sway'd: 
On  Helicon's  fair  hill  the  tree  I  found, 
And  with  the  roots  1  wrenchM  it  from  the  ground. 
When  the  close  covert  I  apinoaeh'd,  where  lay 
The  lordly  lion,  lurking  for  his  prey,  230 

1  bent  my  bow,  firm  fixM  the  ;-tring,  and  straight 
Kotch'd  on  the  nerve  the  messenger  of  fate: 
Then  ciicnmspect  I  pry'd  with  euiious  eye, 
rir>t,  unohserv'd,  the  ravenous  beast  to  spy. 
Now  mid-day  roignM ;  I  neither  could  explore 
His  paw's  broad  jirint,  nor  hear  his  hideous  roarj 
Nor  labouring  nistic  find,  nor  shepherd-swain, 
Nor  cowherd  tending  cattle  on  the  plain, 
To  point  the  lion's  lair:   fear  cliill'd  them  all. 
And  kcjit  the  herds  and  herdsmen  in  the  stall.  --10 
]  searched  the  groves  and  saw  my  foe  at  lengthy 
Then  was  the  moment  to  exert  my  strength. 
Long  ere  dim  evening  clos'd,  he  sought  liis  den, 
Gorg'd  with  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  of  men: 
With  slaughter  stain'd  his  squalid  maneappear'd. 
Stern  was  his  face,  his  chest  with  Idood  besmear'd, 
And  withhis  pliant  tongue  he  lick'd  his  gory  beard. 
Mid  sliady  shrubs  1  hid  myself  with  care, 
]".xpecting  he  might  issue  from  his  lair. 
Full  at  his  flank  I  sent  a  shaft,  in  vain,  250 

The  harmless  shaft  rebounded  on  the  plain. 
Stunii'd  at  the  shock,  from  earth  the  savage  rais'd 
His  tawny  head,  and  all  around  him  gaz'd; 
Wondering  from  whence  the  feather'd  vengeance 
flew,  [view. 

He  gnash'd  his  horrid  teeth,  tremendous   to  the 
Vex'd  that  the  first  had  unavailing  fled, 
A  second  arrow  from  the  nerve  I  s|)ed  : 
In  his  broad  chest,  tlie  mansion  of  his  heart, 
I  lancli'd  the  shaft  with  ineffectual  art; 

222,  Eurystheus,  &c.] — Ut  duros  mille  labores 
Rege  sub  Eurystheo,  fatisjunonis  iniqnie, 
Peitulerit.  Ma.  b.  8.  291. 

The  thousand  labours  of  the  hero's  hands, 
Enjoin'd  by  proud  Eurystheus'  stern  com- 
mands. Pitt. 
224.  Arm'dto  the   field,  6iC.]     Virgil   says   of 
Hercules; 

Rapitarma  manu,  nodisque  gravatum 

Kobur.  An.  b.  b.  '220. 

232.  Notch'd  on  the  nerve,  &c.]    Thus  Fanda- 
lus  in  Homer,  11.  4. 


Couching  low, 

Fits  tiie  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-stnmg  bow. 

Pope. 

239.   Fear  chill'd  them  all,  &.C.]  Ovid  speaking 
•f  the  Calydonian  boar,   says, 

Diflugiuntpopuli;  nee, se nisi  mcenibusurbis, 

Esse  putant  tiitos.  Met.  b.  8.  298. 

256.  Vex'd  that  the  first,  &c.]     Thus  Hector  is 

vexed,  that  his  lance  did  not  penetrate  the  armour 

of  Ajax,  II.  b.  14. 

Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  dnw, 
And  cuii'J  the  ]ai:c«  that  unavailing  flew. 

Pope, 


His  hair,  his  hide  the  fcatherM  death  repel;     260 

ISefore  his  feet  it  itmucently  fell. 

Knrag'd,  once  moie,  I  trvM  my  bow  to  draw, 

Then  fn'st  his  foe  the  furious  monster  saw  : 

He  la*.h'd  his  sturdy  sides  with  stern  delight. 

And  rising  in  hisrngt;  prepared  for  fight. 

With  in^tan:  ire  his  mane  erected  grew, 

His  bail'  htok'd  horrid,  of  a  brindled  hue; 

Circhng  his  back,  he  serui'd  in  act  to  bound. 

And  like  a  bow  he  bent  his  body  round; 

A^  when  the  fig-trct  tikilfid  wheelers  take,        270 

For  rolling  chariots  rapid  wheels  to  make; 

The  fellies  first,  in  tires  that  gently  glow, 

Gradual  they  heat,  and  like  a  circle  bow  ; 

Awliile  in  curves  the  pliant  timber  stands, 

Tiien  springs  at  once  elastic  from  their  hands. 

On  nvj  tliub  from  alar,  liis  foe  to  wound. 

Sprung  the  fell  lion  with  impetuous  bound. 

My  left  hand  held  my  darts  direct  before, 

Aroiuid  my  breast  a  tiiick  strong  garb  I  wore; 

iMy  riglit,  club-guarded,  dealt  a  deadly  blow     280 

Pull  on  the  tenit)les  of  the  rushing  foe  : 

.So  hard  his  skull,  that  with  the  sturdy  stroke. 

My  knotted  club  of  rough  wild-olive  broke  : 

Vft  e'er  1  clos'd,  his  savage  fury  fled, 

With  trcmlding  legs  he  stuod,  and  nodding  head; 

The  forceful  onset  had  contus'd  his  brain. 

Dim  mists  obscur'd  his  eyes,  and  a:onizing  pain. 

This  I  percciv'd  ;  and  now,  an  easy  prey, 

I  threw  my  arrows  and  mj'  bow  away, 

And  ere  the  beast  reeover'd  of  his  wound,         290 
S  -iz'dhis  thick  neck,anJ  pinn'dhim  tothe  ground; 
With  all  my  might  on  his  hruad  back  1  prest, 
Le^t  !iis  fell  claws  should  tear  my  adverse  breast; 
Then  mounting,  close  my  h  gs  in  bis  1  twiuM, 
And  with  my  feet  secur'd  his  paws  behmd; 
My  thijihs  I  guarded,  and  with  all  my  strengh 
Heav'd  him  from  earth,  and  held  him  at  anu'slength, 

264.  He  lash'd  his  sturdy  sides,  &c.]  There  is 
an  image  in  Virgil  very  siiinlar  to  this;  b.  12.  ver, 
C.     Tum  demum,  &,c. 

As,  pierc'd  at  distance  by  the  hunter's  dart, 
'J'he  Libyan  lion  rouses  at  the  smart ; 
And  loudly  roaring  traverses  the  plain; 
Scourges  his  side>;  and  rears  his  horrid  mane; 
Tugs  furious  at  the  spear;  the  foe  defies. 
And  grinds  his  teeth  for  rage,  and  to  the  com- 
bat flies.  Pitt. 

270.  Fig-tree]  The  Greek  is,  tsmo;.  caprificus, 
a  wild  fig-tree:   the  same   word  occurs  in  Homer, 

II  b,  21,  37,  which  Mr.  Pope  renders  a  sycamore; 

As  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  stee  1 
Lopjf'd  the  green  arms,  to  spoke  a  chariot 
wheel. 
278.  My  lel't  hand,   &c.]     Thus  Cadmus   en- 
countering with  the  draston  ; 

Instautiaque  ora  relardat 

Cuspide  prietenla.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  3. 

297.  Hea\M  him  from  earth,  and  held  him  at 
arm's  length]  Tlig  eonslrnction  of  this  passaiic  is 
perplexed,  but  I  hope  I  have  hit  upon  the  right, 
as  tin  circumstance  of  Horculer-'s  heaving  the  lion 
from  the  ground,  is  exactly  the  same  as  happened 
to  the  bull  Php.c'on, 

And  high  in  air  upheld  him  at  arm's  length. 

Ver.  166. 

Indeed  the  words  in  the  original  are  very  similar. 
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And  strangled  thus  the  Mlost  of  the  ffll; 
His  mighty  soul  di-ceiidiiitc  sunk  to  Hcil. 
The  cmi'iuest  jraiird,  fresii  dtml>ts  my  mind  divide, 
How  shall  I  strip  tiio  monster's  sluiiriy  hide  ?  301 
Hard  task!   for  the  toii^h  skin  rep.  Il\i  the  dint 
Of  pointed  noo'i,  keen  steel,  or  shiirpe^t  (lint: 
Some  ^od  inspir'd  nie,  standing:  still  in  pause, 
To  day  the  lion  witii  liie  lion's  claws. 
This  I  aeconiplisli'd,  and  the  spoil  now  yields 
A  firm  security  in  tijiiitma:  fields: 
Thus,  Phylcus,  was  the  Nemean  monster  slain, 
Tlie  terrour  of  the  foiest  and  tlie  plain. 
That  flocks  and  herds  devour'd,  and  many  a  vil- 
lage liwaiii."  310 


IDYLLIUM  XXVI. 
BACCHM  • 

ARGUMENT. 

This  Idyliinm  contains  a  short  ncconnt  of  the 
death  of  Penthciis,  king  of  Thehes;  who  refus- 
ing: to  own  the  divinity  of  Haeeluis.  and  endea- 
vouring to  prohibit  his  or:ji('S,  is  torn  in  pieces 
by  his  own  motlicr  Agave,  and  hy  his  aunts 
Ino  and  Autonoe. 


AlTTO\OE,  .Tnd  Agave,  whose  rough  cheeks 
Resenililed  the  ripe  apple's  ruddy  streaks, 
With  frantic  Ino  had  resolv'd  to  keep 
Thne  lioly  revels  on  the  mountiiin's  steep: 
Green  ivy  anil  sw(-'et  asphodel  they  took. 
And  h-aiy  hranohes  from  the  sliagged  oak, 
M'ith  these  the  madding  Bacchanalians  matle 
Twelve  verrhmt  altars  in  an  0])ening  glade; 
Three  to  fair  Semele  they  rais'd,  and  nine 
To  youthful  Bacchus,  jolly  god  ol  \viiic. 

298.  Fellest  of  the  fell]  Thomson,  in  his  Sea- 
sons, joins  this  epithet  to  the  hyena:  The  kcc!i 
hyena,  fellest  of  the  fell. 

306.  Aventinus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  is  repre- 
sented hy  Virgil  in  the  same  dress. 

Ipse  pedes  tegmen  torquens  imm.aneteonls,  &e. 
JEn.  h.  7.  CGC: 

He  stalk'd  before  his  host;  and,  wide  disprcad, 

A  lion's  teetli  grinn'il  horrid  o'er  his  head; 

Then  sought  the  palace  in  the  strange  attire. 

And  look'd  as  stern,  and  drcadl'id  as  h  s  sire. 

Pitt. 

*  Mr.  Warton  observes,  "  That  Euripedes,  in 
his  Baccliantes,  has  given  a  very  fine  description 
of  the  Bacchanalian  women  tearing  Pentheus  ii- 
pieces,  for  secretly  inspecting  their  mys'eries 
w  hieh  is  worked  up  with  the  greatest  fire,  and  the 
truest  poetical  enthusiasm.  Ti:eocriuis  has  like- 
wise nobly  descrihcti  this  event." 

I.  Autonoe,  Agave,  Ino]  These  were  all  sisters, 
and  the  daughters  of  I  admas  and  Hermonia. 

5.  Green  ivy,  See.]  Anacreou,  Epii.  4.  de- 
scribes three  B.iccha;,  and  ivy  is  one  of  their  obla- 
tions to  Bacchus: 

First  Heliconias  with  a  thyrsus  past, 
Xant  ippe  ui'xt,  and  Glauca  was  the  last: 
Lo!  dancing  down  the  monntai  lis  they  repair. 
And  grateful  gifts  to  jolly  Bai'clms  bear  ; 
Wreaths  of  the  rustling  ivy  for  his  head. 
With  grapes  deliciouu,  and  a  kid  well  fed. 

F.r. 
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From  chests  they  take,  and,  joyful  shouting,  lay 
Their  offerings  on  the  fresh  erected  s))ray  ; 
.Such  ri  test  hey  practis'd, and  sucholVevings  brought. 
As  plcas'd  the  eod,  and  what  hiitiself  had  taughu 
I.odu';l  in  a  lentisck-trce,  conceal'.!  from  sight, 
Astonish'd  Pentheus  saw  the  mystic  rile; 
.-Vu^onoe  first  the  latent  monarch  spy'd. 
With  horrid  yellings  down  the  hill  she  hy'd, 
■"lie  orgii  s  of  the  frantic  god  o'erthrew. 
Which  no  profane,  uithallow'd  ey.-  must  view.  20 
Mad<lcning  she  rag'd,  the  r-st  all  rag'd;  and  dread 
Supplied  with  i^inions  Pentheus  as  he  fled; 
He  hopM  by  flight  their  fury  to  elude  ; 
With  robes  tuck'd  up  they  eagerly  pursued: 
Then  Pentheus  thus  ;  "  What  means  this  rage  ? 

forbear;" 
.Autonoe  thus;  *<  You'll  fee!  before  you  hear.*' 
His  motlicr  roar'd,  and  snatch'd  his  head  away, 
l.tiud  as  the  female  lion  o'er  li  T  prey: 
Ino  her  foot  upon  his  hreast  displayM,  29 

Wrench'd  off  his  shonldir,  and  tlie  stioulder-biade; 
Antonic  stecp'd  her  lian<ls  in  royal  gorC  ; 
And  ad  the  monarch  limb  from  tiinbthey  tore: 
Thus  drcnch'd  in  blood  the  Thebaii  towers  they 

sought,  [brought, 

.\nd  grief,  not  Pentheus,    from    the    mountain 

8.  Twelve  altars,  &c.]  Thus  Virgil,  Ec.  5. 
En  fjuatuor  ai"as: 
Ecce  duas  tibi,  iJaphni,   duoque  aitaria 
Plitebo. 
1.^.  The  story  of  Pentheus   is   told  by  Ovid  in 
the  Metam.  b.  3.  in  a  niannersonn  thing  tiiilerent, 
which  I  shall  give  in  .Mr.  Addison's  ti  anslation. 
Here  the  rash  P.'iithcus,  with  uiihallou'd  eyes. 
The  ho'.vUng  dames  and  mystic  oruies  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  him  where  he  stood, 
And  kindled  into  ra:'dness  as  she  view'd: 
Her  leafy  javc  ,in  at  her  son  she  cast, 
And  cries,  "Tliehoar  that  lays  our  coimtryv.-aste: 
The  boir,  my  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart. 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart." 
Pentheus  astonish'd  heard  the  dismal  .sound, 
And  sees  the  yelling  matrons  g.athering  round. 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate. 
And  hcgs  for  m;TCy,aiid  repents  too  late. 
"  Help  !  help  !   my  aunt  Autonoe,"  he  crv'd  • 
"  Remember  how  your  own  .\ctEon  dv'd  :" 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  franlic  matron  crops 
One  streti:ird-oul  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  lo  his  mother  sue, 
And  the  raw  hi.  ediog  stumps  presents  to  view: 
His  mothrr  hovvl'd,  and  heedless  of  his  prayer. 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair, 
"  fVnd  this,"  shecry'd,"  shall  be  .Agave's  share  ;" 
When  f.om  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore. 
And  in  lu-r  hands  ihe  ghastly  visage  bore. 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  trunk  survev; 
Then  pull'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away. 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  casts, 
Blown  olT  and  scattei'd  by  autumnal  blasts, 
With  such  a  su  hh  n  death  lay  Pentheus  slain, 
And  in  a  thousand  pi-.-ces  stro  .'d  the  plain. 
27.  .An-.i  snatch'd  his  head  away] 

liuid?   caput  abscissum  demens  cum  portat 

Agave 
Nati  infelicis,  sibi  turn  furiosa  videtur? 

Hor.  b.  2.  Sat.  3. 

34.  And  grief,   not  Pentheus,   &.c.]     There  is 

great  beauty  in  the  original,  Ej  cjijj  Ttui'ii^a,,  ^  < 
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Bevani'd;  let  »m»  Ibe^oHr  eod  o&ad, 
Lea  M«T  pfsahies  dp  vieidi'aaeod  ; 
t««  »9"e  behoH  his  rites  with  ey«si«ipmr; 
^s*  k:  BM  sife,  nor  Uooms.  joedi  seane. 
FcT  81  .  the  m^ati5  «f  i%l>teoosiie«  I  hnv, 
^-'"" ""  ■  ^=*<«trothei^*t«»sproTC!        40 
F  -^Ktoite^ii^  Jore. 

TV  .        "^soBtiesrsoBsdefiTe; 

Baa  BsrcJas,  «t>DB  tiie  rain- of  tl>e  d:T, 
Gwat  Jore,  eados'd,  aad  feaerM  ie  faKtlikb! 

Hjdi,  uTiti  ifcy  sisteis,  Se»cSe  icnoTs'd ! 
<>fisjK3Dp^  <rf  Ca<ta»s,  »itti  bri^  jwajses  owwiVI, 
la  3  .rmni  cf  beroanes :  let  scaie  de&ae 
TWs  ail ;  fr  an  BaodMits  tibe  ieraiitiTe  came : 
Tis  Doa.  «w  aaa  the  detas  rf  deities  to  ii8»Kie.  50 


iDTLurM  ssrii. 

Is  br  the  commatatcrs  reneraDv  sOiiboted  to 
Moiciws,  and  d>en£<re  I  inar  v^  be  excostd 
>rc«ii  tias^iiag  it  as  a  wori  rf  Tfaeocrims.  Were 
tint  Mt  tlscafe,  h  is  erf  aacii  a  Bztare  that  it 
cause*  iie  admitted  isto  Ubs  ivd^De:  ScaJifer 
Caiatflwa,  andPiB.  HeiTs"«K.  haw  leA  fflts*  cotes' 
Tq^»  it  ijj  pmfagttm,  Ili^a  "upaa  any  of  tie  other 
Icj-JTn^s.^  Oreecli  has  done  it  iato'  Kjudish.  tot 
tJie  sjnrii  E  ewagtiaatad,  aad  Boaii^  laaains  but 
a  c^nt  roCTtMan.  Drjidai  geoeraDv  impro™* 
aJDd  expainftesqMB  aojr  fl^fcjiecttfadt  E  hdicntiis, 
aadt^wf^BethEtCBiMrcrf  lustraa^atianwai  be 
fanBdtqyJgjLiiL  Tfce  last  fire  lines  in  Gree^ 
te  laeeipaaded  i^ofamtses. 


IDYUJCM  sxnn. 

TBE  DISTAFF. 

TbenrritBs  goSnc  to  risii  his  ^Kad  Wcias,  tiie 
JSitf^iaa  paysic-iaii,  to  Trbom  be  has  aiMressed 
iBhe  lia  and  33th  Ic'rEi^nns,  carries  aa  iT£r|r 
•SJstajr  a*  a  jircsait  for  Tiaoiinis,  his  ftieiri's 
wife,  and  aoMmpazues  ji  wjii  these  -i  eses,  ia 
wimi  ie  awidcstly  caumeads  tiie  natxai's  in. 
dBstaj  and  tirtae. 


With  nae  r-jiatr,  i>r.  Tu!r5^  pr'izf. 

Where  the  fein'd  to«-er*  of  Xiieas  rise, 

Where  CTIberca's  ssaTial  power 

Is  iroTihipp-ij  JD  th-  rewiT  bover. 

Tkilher,  »on',d  Jore  kind'  breezes  9ni, 

I  steer  my  omrae  to  meet  my  friend,  10 

>ic«a»,  the  Graces.  boDooi'd  child, 

Adtm'd  viih  ss-eet  persoasion  nild  ; 

That  I  hi-  kir  dse«  iray  requite, 

Maj  be  delirhied.  and  deli?nt. 

Thee,  ivorj-  dl-tzff,  I  pronde, 

Aprestnt  for  his  Moomiug  bride. 

Witia  her  titon  wilt  sfreet  toil  partale. 

And  aid  her  rarions  vests  to  make. 

For  T., ...„....,-    ..-    --^.--.js,i«„ 

T^"  e  a  year.  20 

Aug  aji  tititi  winaoat  jsoiots  sppnrfes. 

I  Df'eT  desiro'd  to  bear  thee  beooe 

To  the  Qi>!]  bcrase  ef  Iiidolei>ce : 

For  in  that  city  thoa  weit  fiamM 

Which  Archias  bnilt,  Carinthiaa  faa'd. 

Fair  Syracise,  Sofia's  pride. 

Where  t:iocips  of  femoos  men  abide. 

Dwell  thou  iritb  him  whose  art  can  ci»B 

Each  dtrt  disease  that  men  endaie;  3$ 

Tixv  t,c.  Miieais  now  I  sriie. 

Where  pteasare-cnowii'd  loaians  ]i«:, 

TTsat  Thecgeai-.s  by  thee  may  gala 

Fair  hLotmr  with  the  fiEinale  train  ; 

Aod  tbc>o  renew  wilhiB  ber  bfcast 

EaDemhraoce  of  ber  muse-cbann'd  guest. 

Admiiic!:  thee  each  maid  win  call 

The  ferwa-  rreat,  the  preseot  amll ; 

For  Icve  the  sji>ai:e«  sift  commeods, 

All  liinjs  axe  vzJoed  by  oar  frieads.  40 


f^  ~  -  nd  tr*  wau'p  and  woo^ 

M  J  ]Daa>i,  behcwf, 

W.,^,^  I  ^  r.^,  iMBsewines  stig  letaja, 
And  gaSbT  totliarbowehsUf  gaia; 

Hs&rjth  CvoBi/pat^  wtedb  arifas^  (ram  tbe  SMiWitr 
ctf  tlbe  wvnls  s-s^iK  aad  lls$^  caaaot  lie  h^  ora 
in  tte  IraB^laJaiia.        . 

4x  June,  cacie^  &r.]    Ocid  neotum  Ifce 
saae  t&m«;  31^  b.  3.  SaOL 

Iirrpprf«««s  adlnc  iidaBS  «eeetrias  ah  aho 

Ixstaimrfemim,  namsaqtietcaipcaacMqdrt. 

46.  St»de3     Sbe  was  the  lualber  <f  BacciiBS, 
arid  f.ij.ltr  to  Ids,  Agare,  and  Atilcoitti. 

.'<''.  Tis  DCit,  fccj  There  is  a  i^&ilar  tfaoa^btia 

Hjdb,  3dyj.  e. 

ItiHfasnaBesfiaauataJs  tc  define 
WhoTi  test  ana  fete*  of  tl*  wtiik*  divli». 

F.F. 


IDVLLIUM  XXIX. 

TH£  MISTBESS. 

AEGrMXAT- 

Tlus  5$  an  eapostalatJou  with  his  misti^.:  for  her 
iDconitasc;  in  lore.  In  the  oridnal  it  is  called 
a^J-aa.:  I  bare  tatoi  the  liberty  to  Hiite   a 

,'  ''"•'"-—  :^""-  as]  TTiat  is,  Jfiletns  a 
^  -  sooth  trf  the  rirtrMa- 

r,   . .  ,     V-'  '    '''"  fooDded,  aocoidiDe 

lU,^.^,.  i,y  X,,„5  ii«:  son  rf  Codms,  king  of 
^^  wbea  be  first  settled  in  th«  part  of  .^ia. 
See  OmvCTsa!  History.  The  fine  eannents  tnade 
^  MUeaan  wool  w«e  in  grxat  esie«n  with  the 
Rtmam  ladies:  Hotace  hat,  Mileti  tertam  chla- 
Biydaa.  b.  i.  ep.  17.  ani  \T.-gii,  Mik-tia  reJIeta, 

^rL-,""*  ^!*y^  Syracuse,  once  the  m^tropc*. 
o'aUSK%  aodamost  doB  i^ipg-c^a^o,^^ 
1-2-S  aocordmg  to  lu^ly,  the  crenea  and  iao«t 
;«altiy  of  aa  tie  citif-s  pf«.aes!*d  br  the  Greeks 

iTaiiCT'j > 'i*-5  *-    -  -  i     ■■    '        «•■-  '.  ,  * 

-  <  n  that  citv 

was  at  T  t_       ii    -' 

-_  ,j- .  ■  '^"O  t^ls  It 

..  -    '-  ----  -loiidlorjts 

zoiauii^c^r  i  ••i^w.^a.lie  stateijuess  of  its  hnild- 
Jnrs  and  the  .-.n,^,..  ,.^i,K  ^  jy  inhabitants, 
who  ear  >ie     i^iite 

yearrft  .  ,  <:>  Ue  «««Ki 

^    . '"'■■    -  ."^i-''-  ITjur.  H'Sl. 
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Wnra:,  lovirfy  niai'i-  ind  rr.":i  ^  rr-f- ; 
rte  laefiow — feam  ciia  zmzz  i  .--  ne  ; 
AraS  bear  mj-  secret  tiiQugfels  ;  I  iiii 
'  7oa  Imp  aeaot  silk  all  TOW  wodU 

ThF  other  ktf  faK  ady  9^4, 
Theatherbal^^B!  bA^L 

r«  happy  w  Ite  SB*  afcoTO  ; 

rte  ■lOthut  a  tiw  favb  hefaw. 
Stae'tBaiT.H«ith«gHfe*M» 
To  loctaie  tkas  a  ImCHsick  soaia  : 


10 


Tk  tavAat  had  har  tonr  9£zi^ 
Tfe  «aaae  «f  <•  htr  SDrfad  rn. 

Snikas  Che  flmntfi  tials  tbqr  iKe 

"H—agh  ereiyaoJjthiiiWjh  gtegr  grace  ; 

Aali  w&Ea  Ac^i^ft^boar  thef  ffmirfy 

With  oarisaey  lim  ail  hiia,*,i*lj  Buim.1;    I(« 

Oaevilhad 

Hitf-4toa« 

Ok  faaehM  hb  taB  to  sate  fen  giy 


iiTfuitiebthehMsffage. 
Take  nii»iiil,aaJ  vhea  cmnM  wiA  ata 
or  Mewa^s,  Ihea  TO*  ni  fcaise  aae  mae. 
"  fri>HiBaaetRea«B^aes, 
Vhvh  aa  ant  RftSe  can  ■fsx.'* 

E— .  --.    -.^-T-t    1,1,       ,,1   ,   

^; lir  r.  fuM  »  Hit  la  fciiiji 

It'  xav  y^iut^  Tuivchasais  rmwaa  iwli 
Y  :tv  n^ix  e:a  vUi  j-ior  ^i^fefitt  fraaadi, 
Yocr  d.-v:  ".-a.*  toners  «s  3=nl»; 

W.oiai  ^j<i  im  looe  aad  6*3^  &»k 
L^-i  suae  lSMdefMlt&E>&  tores  50^    * 
Tact  wH  esteem  md  ^raar  gan, 
Sath  taccaiUaenrsiiejraofaia; 
Tw  vna»  aB  hescs,  aaii  ariQ  cuacial 
1^  stah'wia  tatfex  oi'  mn  su&L 
li'  vnh  onr  caaasel  nm  asccei, 
GiTe  ae  s<(eet  kiaSKS  iic  bt  fee. 


IDYLUFM  5XX». 
THE  DEJTH  OF  .<f*0\7i 

T<.a«mili.i!stheOip»fcti*h»i»gthehnartrtathaJ 

s^aia  AitwMt  haCjre  her:  she  smvteir  xpftiniilk 
hiaa  «i(fc  hs  onae,  (rat  teca^  s:>c9b«i  that  it 
vas  awideataUj'  doae,  stss  osden  kaa  (a  he  le- 
kassii.    The  Tararr  of  the  lecse  it  Aa»a«- 


Tke  BMC  th^  ag^  Oe  ane  the;- &k^<£. 

TheMa»ew[wl1ttj  tebggTL 

e«atB6s( 

Henoehttei 

TaV^ 

"Ocraei.cmiltaKt'-ahe^^  3> 

"  DanctkiMthatl&ii^nckbaadfsaiia? 

IfjcKlhtw  tmriiaast  latttdiLa^ 

SotasBK  bencfges;  "- 1  iveac 

5j  titee.  &ir  qfiDSfa  j  hf  aU  timlfs  dev; 

Bj-  tlif  fend  lona-j  hj-  thu  cgajv; 

Ami  ^T  C'ia  »«na^f?— ^  i*"ff"  'i'  ^g-»^^  - 

I  ae'er  ijes^wM  atth  ■■(piaai  taocit^ 

To  wooDil  so  heaittaiU  a  vaoth: 

X>;  hat  with  laveasi  fienay  aaim, 

(Si>  &r  has  (>«BBilii  power  B*  eaorea^  99 

I  ^J•ur'<i.  rj.':i  cnare  fa  Bot  Aemv, 

TokssifBK  £>B^lka!:  Bated  l!k^h. 

T!)>»e  naiiB  thea  pansh,  if  Toa  ^uease. 

T%ese are    *"    ^1    ',  ibaar  <wt  incse. 

Ot'oo  na«  ase  t&ey  aunr  icaa  paonc 

Tsaie,  the  mtanies  of  b>«! 

Mf  siBtf  fipse  faoe  eeMeat-. 

iWr  li^  sAoB  Ase  tkrpoBslteeiat.'* 

Ii^as^j  juft  fitf  Bi  fter  hK»^^  44 

Tte  (fiiLii  mhlitidathgt  pi'^siL 
A:id  badherCipsssetkiiB  ace: 
^^  ^m  tft^Et  tiT  ^  *'7rr'*f  't-^T'  tian. 


^*-d  i-L'.wa  ji; 


WaaxTeaassav  AAatiadeai. 

And  £taaahi$  e&wte  :be  niees  fted. 
His  loniT  iacis  Ataiotl  ailh  •«■«: 
Ste  bad  hec  Oipafe  hrias  the  hoa^ 


1}  fan 
:^  ThosHoraee^ 

EB.B.  1.013. 


Ite.  Uiiai*  act.  4.  sc3. 

If.  Enmiaae«,fce-1    ''i.iisimir  aagahaaaiB. 
Ccmaliam  BK ^owimBamL.  Ond.Mei.h.&. 

^  little  ps^  is  a  iae  jMJuliina  af 
rteacritas  had  baCae  ia  his 

.  .^..^  copied  tbatiieeivticitBa(»r»««arF  this;  E 


hat  Oe  lujait.  of  hat  vesse.  fioa  h«  a  airsc 
heaatiEd  HftEnaaoa  theaaaeaatjeet     l^x^e- 

ptene  s«fs  «tf  tftiis  ade  df  Tieaciitiis,  CcQe  p<x.::e 
prete  ■'  a  tanjnnrt  paaa  a  jihe,  i^ae  je  loiay  ^"ua 
i».»«MMiAMMiiiiw  :«iKi^i«.*«*  ■dt^«»*^  ^J^ioaif  ij^T  aa^  iii:>> 

I-i.  Aaotjter  keat  kin  mtih  As  bsvr]  Tba< 
Orsees  AiTss  the  hotsestif  K&esasmthhis  ^mr. 
Lk-IOL 

CIt-sbs  auv  the  samwy  steais 

TUieie^  with  ktt  boa  "^"^j,  oi;  uuu  u.  ^ijaic 

iSS.  I  laor  hf  Aeew  £ur  VeBai^  ix-J    T^na 

Sdaaaia  Vii^ 

Yoa,  the  liSBnai  sffcadm^  ke  eseJOBB^ 
AjuI  ju*  liinae'  auwiabae  Hna-^, 
Ye  lEkCri  anadi.  aaai  aftaas.  ahieh  I  ted. 
Te  arath^ahtdhoietedtllei^enteiMad; 

AI,datae9L  Pid. 

4S>.  And  aB  tAixM  teeth,  jcc.]  The  Ocet  ag^ 
Baatc  Tu;  ^'n.'i  vatoBt  aaainra,  i.  ft  aaiif  liia 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


THE  EPIGRAMS  OF  THEOCRITUS*. 

I. 

OFPERlNns  TO  THE  MUSKS  AND  APOLLO. 

This    wild  thyme,  and  these   roses,  moist  with 
Ave  sacred  to  the  Helioonian  Mu^e;  [dews, 

The  bay,  Ap^)!!^.  with  dark  leaves  is  thine; 
Thus  art  thou  honour'd  at  the  Deiphie  shriae; 
And  thrre  tuthre  this  shag2:*d  he-yoat  I  vow, 
That  loves  to  crop  the  pine-tree's  pendent  bor.gh. 

li. 

AN  OFFERING  tO  PAN. 

Daphnis  the  fair,  who  with  buco  ic  song, 

And   pastoral    pipe    coxdd    charm    the    listening 

thronsT, 
To  Pan  presents  these  emblems  of  his  art, 
A  fawn's  soft  skin,  a  cruok,  and  poinle*!  dart. 
Thro*'  rnr.il  pipes,  adapted  to  Itis  lip. 
And  for  his  homely  food  a  leathern  scrip. 

III. 

TO   D\PIINIS   SLEEPING. 

On  earth's  soft  lap,  with  leafy  honours  spread, 
You,  Daphnis,  lull  to  rest  your  weary  head: 
While  cm  the  hill  your  snares  for  birds  aie  laid, 
Pan  hunts  your  footsteps  in  the  secret  shade, 

*  Tliese  Epigrams  were  never  trarislatrd  into 
Enirlish  before.  The  six  that  first  present  them- 
selves, are  a  true  model  of  the  rustic  sweetness, 
and  delicate  smiplicity  of  the  ancient  Greek  epi- 
gram. 

I.  '2.  Are  sacred,  &.C.]  That  the  rose  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Muves,  appears  from  Auacreon, 
•de  33.  -j^wcitv  ipi/Tov  TE  Mnaiwy. 

In  fabied  sons:,  and  tunp'ul  lays, 
Their  lavourite  rose  the  Muses  praise. 

And  Sappho,  frag.  2. 

For  thy  nide  hand  ne'er  plneVdth'*  lovely  rose. 
That  on  the  mountain  of  Pieiia  blows.     F.  F. 

I.  5.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  something  similar: 

■ liliu.  aram 

Sappe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

Ed.  1. 

Yoveram  albtim  Libno  capnim.    B.  3.  O.  8. 

II.  1.  Daphnis]  This  Oaphnis  was  probably  the 
son  of  Mercury,  the  same  whose  story  is  sun-.;  in 
tlie  tirst  Idvilium:  Diodorus  Sieulus  supposes  him 
to  bo  the  authur  of  biioulic  poetry;  and  a^reeahle 
tu  tiiis,  Tl-'eon,  an  old  scholiast  on  Theocritus,  in 
his  note  on  the  first  Idvilium,  ver.  141,  nirntiitn- 
inp:  Daphnis,  says,  KnBo  trowro;  *ucreTo  ByxoXixtiv, 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  the  inventor  of  bucolics; 
however  that  be,  probably  this  Daphnis  was  the 
first  subieet  of  bucolic  son^s. 

in.  ti.  fiold  ivy's  leaves,  &,c.]  The  Greek  is,  xso- 
yo;V7«  xif7r7av :  This  is  probably  the  pallens,  or  alDa 
hedera  ot  Virgil,  on  which  Dr.  M arty n  observes, 
(see  his  notes  on  Eol.  7.  vcr.  3S.)  it  is  most  likely 
that  sort  of  ivy  with  yellow  berries,  which  was 
usw)  in  the  parlands  with  which  poets  u'^ed  to  be 
f.rowned,  and  Kel.  R.  ver.  13.  'i'hc  puttical  ivy  is 
that  soit  with  golden  berries,  or  hedera  baccis 
aureis. 


And  rude  Priapus,  on  whose  temples  ware 
Gold  ivy's  loaxes,  resolv'd  to  find  your  cave : 
Ah  !  fly  these  revellers,  at  distance  ke^'p, 
And  instant  burst  the  silken  bands  of  sleep. 

IV. 

A    VOW   TO   PRIAPUS. 

If  by  those  oaks  with  roving  step  you  wind, 
An  image  fresii  of  fig-tree  form'd  you'll  find; 
Though   elotli'd,  with  bark,  three-legg'd  and  void 

of  ears, 
Pron-pt  for  the  pranks  of  pleasure  he  appears. 
Springs  gush  perennial  from  the  rocky  hill. 
And  round  the  grotto  roll  their  sparkling  rill: 
Green  myrtles,  bays,  and  cypress  sweet  abound. 
And  vines  diffuse  thi-ir  circling  arms  around. 
The  vernal  outeis  their  shrill  notes  prolong. 
And  modulate  the  loudly-varied  song  ;  I& 

Swi-'t  niubtin^.ales  in  soft-opijonent  strain, 
Pcreh'd  on  the  spray  mehidiuusly  complain. 
Repose  you  there,  and  to  Priapus  pray, 
Th;it  Daphne  may  no  more  my  bosum  sway: 
Grant  this,  a  .lioat  shall  at  his  altar  bleed S; 
Bui  if  I  gam  the  maid,  three  victims  are  decreed; 
A  stall-fed  lamb,  a  goat,  and  heifer  t'air: 
Thus  may  the  gud  propitious  hear  my  prayer. 

V. 

THE   CONCERT. 

Say  wilt  thou  warble  to  thy  double  flufe. 

And  make  its  melody  thy  music  suit? 

■^hen,  by  the  Kymphs  1  swear,  I'll  snatch  the  qnill, 

And  on  tin  ruial  lyre  essay  my  skill: 

The  hei'flsman,  Daphnis,  on  his  reed  shall  play. 

Whose  sprightly  numbei-smake  the  shepherdsgay; 

Fast  by  yon  rugged  uak  our  stand  we'll  keep. 

And  rob  th'  Arcadian  deity  of  sleep. 

YI. 

TIIYRSIS    HAS    LOST    HIS    KID. 

What  profit  gain  you,  wretched  TTiyrsis,  say. 
Thus,  thus  to  weep  and  languish  life  away? 
Lost  is  youi'  favourite  kid  ;  the  wolf  has  tore 
His  tender  limbs,  and  feasted  on  his  gore: 
Your  ve.y  dogs  exclaim,  :  ,id  crj',  *'  What  gain. 
When  neither  bones,  nor  ashes  now  remain  r** 

Vil. 

ON  THE  STATUE  OF  ^SCULAPIUS. 

At  fam'il  Miletus,  Papon's  son  the  wii>e 
Arriv'd,  with  learned  Nicias  to  advise. 
Who  to  his  shrine  with  daily  offerings  came, 
And  rais'd  this  cedar  statue  to  his  fame; 

IV.  "2.  Of  fig-tree]  The  ancients  often  hewed  the 
image  of  Priapus  out  of  a  fig-tree. 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  Scci 

Hor.  Sat.  8.  b.  1. 
14.    That    Daphne,     &c.]     I  have   taken    the 
liberty  to  address  this  epigram  to  Dajihue,  instead 
of  Daphnis,  puellce  et  r.on  pastori. 

13.  Grant  thi'^,  ^c]  Here  I  follow  the  inge- 
nious interpret-ation  of  Dan,  Heinsius. 

V.  8.  And  rob,  &.c.]  In  the  first  Idyllium  the 
shepherds  are  afraid  of  disturbing  the  Arcadian 
god's  repose.  See  \cr  20, 

VII.  1.  Paeon'ssonJiEsculapius,  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, was  cr-lled  Pa:on  or  naiwvi  because  of  his  art 
in  asiw;:ging  and  cuiing  diseases. 
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The  rcilar  statue  by  Ketion  wrought, 
lliiistiiuus  artist !  fov  brije  sums  he  tnxight; 
The  work  is  liiiishM  to  th  ■  owner's  will. 
For  here  the  sculptor  lavish'd  ail  his  skill. 

VUI. 

ORTHON*S    KPITAPH. 

To  every  toping  traveller  that  lives, 
Orlh'in  of  Syracuse  this  wariiiiifi  trives; 
With  wine  o'erheated,  and  ih  priv  d  of  light. 
Forbear  to  travel  on  a  winter's  nt^jht; 
This  was  my  f;itp;  and  for  my  native  tanil 
1  now  lie  buried  on  a  foreign  strand. 

IX. 

ON    THE   FATE   OF   CLEONICUS, 

O  STRANGER  !   Spare  thy  life  so  short  and  frail. 
Nor,  but  wtien  times  are  seasonable,  sail. 
Poor  Cleoni.'us,  innocent  of  guile. 
From  Syria  hasten'd  to  rieh  Thasu's  isle; 
The  Phiads  sunk  as  he  approachVI  the  shore ; 
With  them  he  sunk,  to  rise,  alas!  no  more. 
X. 

ON  A  MONUMENT  KRECTED  TO  THE  Mt'SES. 

Here  X'-nooles  hati:  rais'd  tliis  mailvt^  shrine, 
Skill'd  in  swiet  mnsie.  to  tlie  tuiu  fnl  Nine: 
Ho  from  his  art  acquires  immortal  fame, 
And  grateful  owns  the  Ibuntam  whence  it  came. 

XI. 

EPITAPH  ON  EUSTHENES  THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

To  F.nsthene.s,  the  first  in  wisdom's  list. 
Philosopher  and  jihysio.sniomist, 
This  tomb  is  raisM :   he  from  the  eye.  eould  scan 
The  cover'd  thought,  and  rea<!  the  very  man. 
I5y  strangers  was  his  decent  bier  adorn'd. 
By  stran:eis  honour'd,  and  hy  poets  mournM: 
Whate'tr  the  Sopliist  merited  lie  gain'd, 
And  deudf  a  grave  in  foreign  rcaims  oblain'd. 

XU. 

ON    A   TRIPOD    DEUICVTE!)   TO    BACCHUS    BY 
OEMOTELKS. 
Demoteles,  who  near  this  sacred  shrine 
This  tripod  placM,  with  tliee,  O  god  of  wine! 

VIU.  5.  And  for  my  native  lan-l,  Sec]  I  here 
follow  the  ingrniou'^  '^mendatioii  tif  ll'-insin?. 

IX.  In  all  the  editions  of  Thr-ivritns  in  t''e  nn- 
pinal,  there  is  <mly  the  first  di':tich  of  this  epii.'ram, 
but  in  PiiTson's  Verislmilia,  I  find  two  m^re  added 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Palatine  libi-ary.  which  was 
collated  by  D.  ilnl  n!;rnius;  as  I  have  translated, 
I  likewise  take  the  liberty  to  tran^eribe,  the  whole. 

NafTiXo 


H^niyej  xoiXn;  tfj.'T'ico;  ixS-jomf. 


4-.    Thasos]    An  island  near  Thrace,   formerly 
famous  for  gold,  marble,  and  win". 

XI.  Heinsius  has  rendered  this  epigram  intelli- 
jiblc,  whuse  emendations  I  follow. 

XII.  6.  And  fair  the  tenour,  &c.]  The  Greek  is, 
Kai  TO  xaXov,  ^  to  Tgoctixov  03u;v. 

Thus  Horace, 

2uid  verum,  atque  dccen?,  euro  ei  roiro,  et 
omnis  in  hoc  sum.  B.  1.  Fp.  I.  11. 


Whom  blithest  of  the  deities  we  call, 
la  all  things  prov'd,  was  temperate  in  all: 
In  maniy  dance  the  victory  he  gain'd. 
And  fair  the  tenour  of  his  life  maintainM. 

XIII. 

ON    THE    IMAGE   OF   THE    HEAVENLY    VENL8, 

IUrr  Venus,  not  the  vu'gar,  ynn  survey; 
Style  her  ee'e'-tial,  and  your  offering  pay: 
This  in  the  house  of  Amphicles  was  plac'd, 
Fair  present  of  Chrysogona  the  chaste: 
With  him  a  sweet  and  social  life  she  led. 
And  many  children  bor-,  and  many  bred. 
Favour'd  by  thee,  O  venerable  fair, 
Faeh  year  impiovM  upon  the  happy  pair; 
For  long  as  men  the  deities  adore,  [store. 

With   large  abundance   Heav'n    augments   their 
XIV. 

EPITAPH    ON    EUKYMEDON. 

Dead  in  thy  prime,  this  tomb  contain'^, 
Eurymeddn,  thy  dear  remains; 
TI»ou,  now  wit'>  pi-^iis  men  inshrin'd, 
Hast  left  an  infant  heir  behind; 
The  state  due  care  of  him  will  take. 
And  love  him  for  his  father's  sake. 

XV. 

ON   THE    SAME. 

O  TRAVELLER,  I  Wish  to  know 

If  yon  an  equal  praise  bestow 

On  men  of  honourable  fame. 

Or  to  poltroons  you  give  the  same: 

Then  *'  Fair  befal  this  tomb,"  you'll  cry, 

As  oft  you  pass  attentive  by, 

'*  Kurymedon,  alas  !  is  dead  ; 

Light  lie  the  stone  upon  his  head." 

XVI. 

ON    ANACREON's    STATL'E. 

Wrni  curious  eye,  O  traveller,  survey 
This  statue's  form,  and  home-returning  say, 
"  At  Tecs  late  with  infinite  reunnl, 
J  saw  the  image  of  the  sweetest  bard, 
Anareon;   who,  if  ancient  poets  claim 
Thr'  meed  of  praise,  deserves  immortal  flime;'' 
Add  thi*;;  '*  lie  lov*d"  (for  this  with  truth  you  cnn) 
"  The  fair,  the  gay,  the  younj,**  you*U  paint  the 
very  man. 

xvn. 

ON    EPICIIARMUS. 

The  stvie  IS  Doric;  Epicharmus  he, 

T!ie  poet  who  invented  comedy  : 

This  statur-,  Bacchus,  sacred  stands  to  yon ; 

Accept  a  brazen  image  for  the  true. 

The  finish'd  form  at  Svracuse  is  placVl, 

And,  as  is  meet,  with  lasting  honours  t^racM, 

Far-fam'd  for  wisdom,  the  prec<'ptive  bai*d 

Tau'^'ht  those  who  gave  the  merited  reward: 

Much  praise   he    gains    who    form'd    ingtnuuui* 

youth. 
And  show'd  the  paths  to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 


Xlll.  1.  Venus,  not  the  vulgar,  &*".]  Plato  in 
Convivio  say*,  there  were  two  Venu-^e-.,  one  was 
the  (laughter  of  Crelus,  which  we  call  ot/rntviav,  Oi" 
celestial;  the  other  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dionc.  which  we  call  7rav^>i/^ov,  or  popular. 

XVll.  1.  Epicharnms]  Was  brought  to  .*2irily 
when  an  infant  from  the  island  of  Cos,  and  is  tbere- 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION,  kc. 


XVIIl. 


EPITAPH  OX  CUTA,  THE  XCfiSE  OF  MEDEL'S. 

MEUEt's  rai^'d,  inspired  by  grateful  pride, 
Tliis  tomb  to  Clita  by  the  hi:;h-way  side : 
We  still  mmmend  her  for  her  fostering  care; 
And  jjitiist:  the  matron  when  we  praise  the  beir, 

XIX. 

0\   ARCHILOCHUS. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  that  ancient  bard,  behold'. 
Arra*d  witli  his  own  iambics  keen  and  bohl; 
Whose  living  fame  ivith  rapid  conrse  has  run 
Forth  from  the  rising  to  tlie  setting  Sun, 
The  Muses  much  their  darling  son  approved. 
The  Muses  much,  and  muoh  Apollo  lovM; 
So  teise  his  style,  so  regular  his  fire. 
Composing  verse  to  suit  his  sounding  lyre, 

XX. 

ON   THE     STATUE   OF  PJSANDER,  T^HO   -VVROTE  A 
POEM    STYLED,   THE   LABOURS    OF   HERCULES. 

This  statue  fam'd  Pisander's  worth  rewards, 
Born  at  Camirus,  first  of  famous  bards 
Who  sung  of  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove, 
How  with  the  lion  he  victorious  irtrove. 
And  all  tho  labours  of  this  hero  bold 
The  faithful  bard  in  lofty  numbers  toid. 
The  stale  regardful  of  the  poet's  name. 
Hath  rais'd  this  brazen  statue  to  his  fame. 

fore  called  a  Sicilian;  he  was  the  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, ai.d  said  to  be  the  tirst  inventor  of  comedy. 
Plautns  imitated  him,  according  to  Horace, 

Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epi- 
chamii.  B.  2.  Kp.  1.  58. 

Even  Plato  himself  borrowed  many  things  from 
liim.  He  presented  lifty-tive,  or  as  some  say, 
thirty-five  plays,  which  are  all  lost.  He  lived, 
according  to  Lucian,  97  years.  Laertius  has  pre- 
SL'r\cd  some  verses  which  were  inscribed  on  one 
of  his  statues,  which,  as  they  arc  a  testimony  of 
the  high  esteem  antiquity  had  for  his  worth,  1 
shall  transcribe. 

Knt  TTOVTOj  TTaTffuttv  fJiii^oj  t-j^i:  cvtafxiw 
<t'afj.t  TojiiToy  iyu,'  ■-;45ifj7::3;')(f;v  Eziyu-^fj-iVj 

As  the  bright  Sun  outshines  the  stairy  train, 
A:id  streams  confess  the  empire  of  the  main; 
\Vc  first  in  wisdom  Epicharmus  own. 
On  whom  fam'd  Syracuse  besiow'd  the  crown. 

?.  Much  praise,  &c.]  The  Greek  is, 

11  e^T^rt  yao  TTOTTav  ^luav  TOtg  •paiaiv  fi'Hi  ^3»iff(^a. 
M  yaXa  '/Jto-.q  ai/TLW. 

^Ir.  U[»ton,  in  his  obscn'ations  on  Shakespeare, 
instead  of  -naicti  children,  reads  TrK-rtv  all  man- 
kind; which  is  plausible,  for  the  philosophic  co- 
medJL^n  spoke  what  was  "iiseful  for  all  mankind  to 
know,  and  fitting  for  common  life;  aud  then  the 
translatiuit  may  run, 

Much  praise,  much  favour  he  will  ever  find, 
Whose  useful  lessons  mended  all  mankind. 

XIX.  1.  Archilochus]  He  was  a  Greek  poet,  born 
at  Faros,  in  the  tliird  Olympiad.     His  invectives 
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EPIT.^PH   ON   THE   POET   HIPPONAX. 

Old  Hipponax  the  satirist  lies  here; 
If  thou'rt ;-  worthless  wretch,  approach  not  near: 
But  if  well  bred,  and  from  all  evil  pure, 
Repose  with  confidence,  aud  sleep  secure. 

XXII. 

THEOCRITUS   ON    BIS   OWX  WORKS. 

A  SYRACUSIAN  bom,  no  right  1  claim 
To  Chios,  and  Theocritus  my  name: 
Praxagoras'  and  fam'd  Philina's  son  ; 
All  pra.se  1  scom'd  but  what  my  numbers  won. 


against  Lycambes  (who  after  having  promised  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  gave  her  to  another)  were 
so  keen  and  severe,  that  they  made  him  hang 
himself.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
iambic  verse.     Thus  Horace, 

Archiloclmm  proprio  rabies  armarit  iambo. 

XX.  Pisander  was  anativeof  Camtrus,  a  city  of 
Rhodes;  he  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Macro- 
bius,  as  the  author  of  a  poem  st5'Ied  Heraclea, 
which  comprehended  in  two  books  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules  :  he  is  said  lo  have  been  the  first  that 
represented  Hercules  with  a  club. 

Univ.  Hist  b.  2.  ch.  I, 

XXI.  Hipponax  was  a  witty  poet  of  Ephesus, 
but  so  deformed,  that  the  painters  drew  hideous 
pictures  of  him  ;  particularly  Bupalus  and  Anther- 
mus,  two  brothers,  eminent  statuaries,  made  his 
image  so  ridiculous,  that  in  resentment  he  dipped 
his  pen  in  gall,  and  wrote  such  bitter  iambics 
against  them,  that,  it  is  said,  they  dispatched 
themselves:  at  least  they  left  Ephesus  upun  the 
occasion.  Hoiace  calls  Hipponax,  Acer  hostis 
Bupalo,  Epod.  6. 

AI(^^eHS  on  Hipponax,     Anthol,  b.  3.  ch.  25. 

No  vines  the  tomb  of  this  old  bard  adorn 

With  lovt  ly  clusters,  but  the  pointed  thorn, 
And  spny  brambles  that  unseen  will  tear 
'I'he  eyes  of  passengers  that  walk  too  near: 
Let  travellers  that  safely  pass  request, 
That  still  the  bones  of  Hipponax  may  rest, 

Leonidas  on  the  same.     Ibid. 

Sofllj'  thi.<i  tomb  approach,  a  cautious  guest. 
Lest  you  should  rouse  the  hornet  in  his  nest: 
Here  sleeps  at  length  old  Hipponax's  ire, 
Wlio  bark'd  sarcastic  at  his  harmless  sire. 
Beware;  stay  not  on  this  unhallow'd  ground; 
His  ficiy  ^tires  ev'n  in  death  will  wound. 

Another  on  the  same.     Ibid. 

Fly,  stranger,  nor  your  weary  limbs  relax: 
Near  the  tempestuous  tomb  of  Hipponax, 
Whose  very  dust,  deposited  below, 
Stinus  with  iambics  liupalus  his  foe. 
Rouse  not  the  sleeping  hornet  in  his  cell; 
He  hads  his  limping  lines  with  satires  fell; 
His  a^jgcr  is  not  pacified  in  hell. 
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PREFACE. 


J.  HE  author  of  tliis  poem  was  the  son  of  Silleus  and  Illeus.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  educated  under  Callimachus.  He  received  the  name  of  Rhodius,  or  the  Rhodian,  either 
from  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Rhoda,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  cit/  Rhodes.  During  hii 
«tay  in  this  place  he  finished  his  Argonautic  poem,  and  founded  a  school  of  rhetoric.  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  in  whose  reign  our  poet  flourished,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  Christ,  re- 
called him  from  his  retirement  at  Rhodes,  and  appointed  him  successor  to  Eratosthenes  in  the  care 
of  the  Alexandrian  hbrary.  The  favours  which  had  been  conferred  on  Callimachus  in  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  were  continued  to  him  by  his  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  So  that  Cal- 
limachus, no  less  than  his  scholar,  was  protected  and  patronised  by  his  prince.  This  circumstance, 
among  others,  gave  occasion  to  those  jealousies  and  dissensions,  which  subsisted  between  these  rival 
poets.  Callimachus  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  in  the  following  lines,  to  that  invidious  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  his  scholar. 

'O  (pflovo;  AiroXXiuvo;  ett  unza  Xct^pof  iTir^v, 

Call.  Hymn.  ad.  Ap.  v.  lOS. 

For  Apollonius,  aniious  to  establish  his  own  reputation,  and  jealous  of  his  master's,  had  depreciated 
those  more  numerous,  but  lighter  productions,  in  which  the  muse  of  CaUimachus  excelled;  epigrams, 
hymns,  and  elegies. 

It  will  be  no  improper  introduction  to  the  following  poem  to  trace  the  subject  of  it  to  its  source: 
nor  can  we  expect  to  be  guided  through  its  intricacies  by  a  safer  clue,  than  that  which  the  ancients 
have  afl'orded  us. 

Ino  was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenos ;  from  whom  he  was  soon  after  divorced,  and 
married  Nephele.  But  she  incurring  his  displeasure,  he  restored  the  repudiated  Ino  to  his  bed.  By 
her  he  had  two  children,  Learclius  and  Mehcerta;  by  Nephele  he  had  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Ino 
beheld  the  children  of  her  rival  with  a  jealous  eye.  For  they,  being  the  eldest,  had  a  prior  claim  to 
their  father's  inheritance.  Resolved  on  their  destruction,  she  concerted  the  following  plan,  as  most 
likely  to  effect  it.  A  grievous  famine  laying  waste  the  country,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  con- 
•ult  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  suppressing  it.  Ino  having  gained  over  the  priests  to  her  interest, 
prevailed  on  them  to  return  this  answer ;  that  the  ravages  of  famine  could  no  otherwise  be  sup- 
pressed, thnn  by  the  sacrifice  of  Nephele's  children.  Phrixus,  who  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
cruel  purpose  of  Ino,  freighted  his  vessel  with  his  father's  treasures,  and  embarked  with  his  sister 
Helle  for  Colchis.  The  voyage  proved  fatal  to  her  ;  and  the  sea,  into  which  she  fell,  was  named 
from  her  the  Hellespont  But  Phrixus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis;  and  was  protected  from  the  cruelties 
of  his  step-mother  Ino,  at  the  court  of  JEetes  his  kinsman,  who  bestowed  on  him  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  in  marriage.  Upon  his  arrival  he  consecrated  his  ship  to  Mars;  on  whose  prow  was  repre- 
•ented  the  figure  of  a  ram.  This  embellishment,  it  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  historians,  gave  rise 
to  the  fiction,  nf  his  having  swam  to  Colchis  on  the  back  of  that  animal,  of  his  having  sacrificed  ic 
-to  Mars,  and  hung  up  its  fleece  in  the  temple  of  that  god.     It  is  this  imaginary  i'eece  which  is  cele» 
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brated  by  the  poets  for  having  given  birth  to  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  A  variety  of  ■whim- 
sical conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  it.  .Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  book  of 
slicep-skins,  containing  the  mysteries  of  the  chymic  art.  Others  have  assured  us,  that  it  signified  the 
riches  of  the  country;  with  which  their  rivers,  that  abounded  in  gold,  supplied  its  inhabitant*, 
and  that,  from  the  sheep-skins  made  use  of  in  collecting  the  golden  dust,  it  was  called  the  golden 
fleece. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject  of  this  poem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  the  following 
history. 

Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  had  two  sons  by  Neptune,  Neleus  and  Pelias :  by  Cretheus  she 
had  .lEson,  Pheres  and  Amithaon.  The  city  of  lolcos  in  Thessaly,  which  Cretheus  built,  was  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.  He  left  his  kingdom  at  his  death  to  iEson  his  eldest  son  ;  but  made  no 
provision  for  Pelias.  Pelias,  however,  growing  every  day  more  powerful,  at  length  dethroned 
iEson.  And  hearing  that  his  wife  Alcimeda  was  delivered  of  a  son,  he  was  resolutely  bent  on  hi» 
destruction.  For  he  had  been  forewarned  by  the  oracle,  that  he  must  be  dethroned  by  a  prince, 
descended  from  iEolus,  and  who  should  appear  before  him  with  one  foot  bare,  .ffison  and  Alcimeda 
being  informed  of  the  tyrant's  intention,  conveyed  their  son  to  mount  Pelion,  where  he  was  educated 
by  Chiron.  Having  attained  to  maturity,  he  consulted  the  oracle  ;  who  encouraged  him  to  repair 
to  the  court  of  lolcos.  Pehas,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  this  stranger,  and  of  the  circumstance  of 
his  appearance  with  only  one  sandal,  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  person,  whom  the  oracle  had 
foretold.  Having  made  himself  and  his  situation  known  to  his  uncle,  Jason  demanded  of  him  the 
crown,  which  he  had  so  unjustly  usurped.'  Pelias  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  requisition.  But 
knowing  that  a  thirst  for  glory  is  the  darling  passion  of  youth,  he  contrived  to  appease  his  nephew's 
resentment  by  disclosing  to  him  th?  means  of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He  assured  him,  that  Phrixus, 
when  he  sailed  from  Orchomenos,  had  carried  with  him  a  fleece  of  gold,  the  possession  of  which 
would  at  the  same  time  enrich  and  immortalize  him.  The  proposal  had  its  desired  effect.  Jason 
iii^nlfied  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  collected  speedily  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  Greece,  who  were 
eager  to  embark  in  a  cause,  that  was  at  once  advantageous  and  honourable.  Who  these  heroes  were, 
the  route  they  took,  the  dangers  which  they  encountered,  and  the  success  they  met  with,  are  par- 
ticulars recorded  by  Apollonius,  and  on  which  he  has  lavished  all  the  graces  of  poetry. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  golden  fleece,  as  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  poets  and  historians. 
This  celebrated  expedition  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  era  of  true  history.  .Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton places  it  about  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  apprehends,  that  the  Greeks,  hearing  of  the  distractions  of 
Egvpt,  sent  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  their  country  in  the  ship  Argo,  to  persuade  the  nations  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  throw  ofl"  the  Egyptian  yoke,  as  the  Libyans,  Ethiopians,  and  Jews 
had  before  done.  But  Mr.  Bryant  has  given  us  a  far  different  account  of  this  matter  in  his  very 
learned  system  of  mythology :  whose  sentiments  on  this  head  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect,  and 
have  ventured  to  give  them  a  place  in  this  preface.  For  the  novelty  of  his  hypothesis,  and  the 
learning  and  Ingenuity  with  which  it  is  supported,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  and  instruct  us. 

"The  main  plot,"  says  the  learned  and  ingenious  mythologist,  "as  it  is  transmitted  to  us,  is  certainly 
a  fable,  and  replete  with  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  Yet  many  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  taken  the  account  in  gross  ;  and  without  hesitation,  or  exception  to  any  particular  part,  have 
presumed  to  fix  the  time  of  this  transaction.  And  having  satisfied  themselves  in  this  point,  they 
have  presumed  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  stated  era.  Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion,  that  this  history,  upon 
which  sir  Isaac  Newton  built  so  much,  did  certainly  not  relate  to  Greece;  though  adopted  by  the 
people  of  that  country.  He  contends,  that  sir  Isaac's  calcuhation  rt  sted  upon  a  weak  foundation. 
That  it  is  doubtful,  whether  such  persons  as  Chiron  or  Muskus  ever  existed  ;  and  still  more  doubt- 
ful, whether  they  formed  a  sphere  for  the  Argonauts.  He  produces  many  arguments  to  convince  us, 
that  the  expedition  itself  was  not  a  Grecian  operation  ;  and  that  this  sphere  at  any  rate  was  not  a 
Grecian  work:  and  if  not  from  Greece,  it  must  certainly  be  the  produce  of  Kgypt.  For  the  astro- 
nomy of  Greece  confessedly  came  from  that  country:  consequently  the  history  to  which  it  alludes 
must  have  been  from  the  s.ame  quarter.  Many  of  the  constellations,  says  our  autlior,  are  of  Egyptian 
original.  The  zodiac,  v/hich  sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Argonautic  expedition,  was, 
he  asserts,  an  assemblage  of  Egj'ptian  hicroglyphicb, 

"  After  having  enumerated  all  tiie  particulars  of  their  voyage,  the  dilTcrent  routes  they  arc  supposed 
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to  have  taken,  and  the  many  inconsistencies  with  which  the  whole  story  abounds,  Mr.  Bryant 
proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  mythology,  as  well  as  the  rites  of  Greece,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt ; 
and  that  it  was  founded  upon  ancient  histories,  which  had  been  transmitted  In  hieroglyphical  repre- 
sentations. These,  by  length  of  time,  became  obscure;  and  tlie  sign  was  taken  for  the  reality,  and 
accordingly  explained.  Hence  arose  the  fable  about  the  bull  of  Europa,  and  the  like.  In  all  these 
is  the  same  history  under  a  different  allegory  and  emblem.  In  the  wanderings  of  Rhea.  Isis,  Astarte, 
lona,  and  Damater,  is  figured  out  the  separation  of  mankind  by  their  families,  and  their  journeying 
to  their  places  of  allotment.  At  the  same  time,  the  dispersion  of  one  particular  race  of  men,  and 
their  flight  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  principally  described.  Of  this  family  were  the  persons,  who 
pre-erved  the  chief  memorials  of  the  ark  in  the  Gentile  world.  They  represented  it  under  different 
emblems,  and  call  it  Demater,  Pyrrha,  Selene,  Meen,  Argo,  Argus,  Archas,  and  Archaius,  or  Archite. 
The  Grecians,"  proceeds  the  learned  writer,  "  by  taking  this  story  of  the  Argo  to  themselves,  have 
plunged  into  numberless  difficulties.  In  the  account  of  the  Argo,  we  have  undeniably  the  history 
of  a  sacred  ship,  the  first  that  was  ever  constructed.  This  trutii  the  best  writers  among  the  Grecians 
confess,  though  the  merit  of  the  performance  they  would  fain  take  to  themselves.  Yet  after  all  their 
prejudices  they  continually  betrayed  the  truth,  and  show  that  the  history  was  derived  to  them  from 
Egypt.  The  cause  of  all  the  mistakes  in  this  curious  piece  of  mythology  arose  from  hence.  The 
Arkites,  who  came  into  Greece,  settled  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in  Argolis  and  Thessalia;  where 
tiiey  introduced  their  rites  and  worship.  In  the  former  of  these  regions,  they  were  commemorated 
imder  a  notion  of  the  arrival  of  Da-naus,  or  Danaus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  person  wb.o 
fled  from  his  brother  j?£g)'ptus,  and  came  over  in  a  sacred  ship  given  him  by  Minerva.  This 
ihip,  like  the  Argo,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ship  constructed ;  and  he  was  assisted  in  the 
building  of  it  by  the  same  deity.  Divine  Wisdom.  Both  histories  relate  to  the  same  event.  Da- 
naus, upon  his  arrival,  built  a  temple,  called  Argus,  to  lona,  or  Juno;  of  which  he  made  his 
daughters  priestesses.  The  people  of  the  place  had  an  obscure  tradition  of  a  deluge,  in  which 
most  pejished,  some  few  only  escaping.  The  principal  of  these  was  Deucalion,  v^ho  took  re- 
fuge in  the  acropolis,  or  temple.  Those  who  settled  in  Thessaly  carried  with  them  the  same  me- 
morials concerning  Deucalion,  and  his  deliverance ;  which  they  appropriated  to  their  own  country. 
They  must  have  had  traditions  of  this  great  event  strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds  ,  as  every 
place,  to  which  they  gave  name,  had  some  reference  to  that  history.  In  process  of  time,  these  im- 
pressions grew  more  and  more  faint,  and  their  emblem.itical  worship  became  more  obscure  and 
unintelligible.  Hence  they  at  last  confined  the  history  of  this  event  to  their  own  country;  and 
the  Argo  was  supposed  to  have  been  built,  where  it  was  originally  enshrined.  As  It  was  reverenced 
under  the  symbol  of  the  Moon,  called  .Man  or  Mon,  the  people  from  this  circumstance  name  their 
country  Ai-mona,  in  after  times  rendered  Aimonia." 

This  eitract  from  the  ingenious  and  learned  mythologist  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

But  whatever  disgust  the  grave  historian  may  have  conceived  at  this  unsightiv  mixture  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  probable,  the  poet  needs  not  be  offended  at  it.  Fiction  is  his  province.  He 
may  be  allowed  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of  fancy  without  control,  and  to  introduce  his  fiery- 
bulls  and  sleepless  dragons  without  the  dread  of  censure. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  has  been  the  adm.ired  subject  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  from 
Orpheus,  or  rather  from  Onomacritus,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Pisistratus,  to  those  of  our  author's 
imitators,  who  lived  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  To  weigh  the  merits  of  these  ancient 
poets  in  the  just  scale  of  criticism,  and  to  appropriate  to  each  his  due  share  of  praise,  is  a  task 
too  arduous  and  assuming  for  an  humble  editor  to  engage  in.  Vet  such  is  the  partlahty  of  trans- 
lators  and  editors  to  their  favourite  poets,  that  they  wish,  either  to  find  them  seated  above  their 
rivals  and  contemporaries  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  or,  if  possible,  to  fix  them  there.  But  vain 
are  these  wishes,  unless  the  testimonies  of  the  first  writers  of  antiquity  concur  to  gratify  them. 
The  reputation  of  Apollonius  can  neither  be  impaired  nor  enhanced  by  the  strictures  of  Scaligcr 
and  Rapln  :  the  judgment  of  Qulntllian  and  Longinus  may,  indeed,  more  materially  affect  it.  They 
have  delivered  their  opinions  on  our  author  in  the  following  words: 

;5i>.oij  yivi'rfai;  Sect,  xixiij.  Longin,  de  Sublini. 
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Non  contemnendum  edidit  opus  iquali  quadam  mediocrkate.    QuincliL  Inst.  Orat.  L.  x.  c.  1. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  Rliodiau,  these  celebrated  strictures  wear  the  double 
face  of  approbation  and  censure.  The  praise  that  is  conveyed  under  the  term  aWToj,  that  he  no 
where  sinks,  is  lost  in  the  implication  that  he  is  no  where  elevated.  The  expression,  non  con- 
temnendum opus,  apparently  a  flattering  meiosis,  is  limited  to  its  lowest  sense  by  the  subsequent 
observation,  aequali  quadam  mediocritate.  But  we  must  not  desert  our  poet  even  in  this  extremity  ; 
for,  if  imitation  implies  esteem  and  admiration,  Apollonius's  noblest  eulogy  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Virgil.  Those  applauded  passages  in  this  poet,  which  are  confessedly  imitated  from 
our  author,  may  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sentence  of  the  critics.  ApoIIonius  was  Virgil's 
favourite  author.  He  has  incorporated  into  his  jEneid  his  similies  and  his  episodes ;  and  has 
shown  the  superiority  of  his  judgment  by  his  just  application  and  arrangement  of  them. 

But  it  is  not  the  Mantuan  poet  only,  who  has  fetched  from  this  storehouse  the  most  precious 
materials.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  has  made  choice  of  the  same  subject  with  the  Rhodian,  has  dis- 
covered through  every  part  of  his  work  a  singular  predilection  for  him.  He  is  allowed  to  have 
imitated  the  style  of  Virgil  with  tolerable  success  j  but  he  is  indebted  for  the  conduct  of  his 
poem  chiefly  to  ApoUonius.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Quintilian,  who  has  objected  mediocrity  to 
our  author,  has  mentioned  this  his  closest  imitator  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  Yet  must  it  be 
confessed,  that  the  genius  of  Flaccus  seldom  soars  so  high,  as  when  it  is  invigorated  and  enlightened 
by  the  Muse  of  ApoUonius. 

But  the  admiration,  in  which  this  writer  has  been  held  by  the  Roman  poets,  did  not  expire 
V'ith  them.  The  rage  of  imitation,  far  from  ceasing,  has  caught  congenial  spirits  in  every  suc- 
ceeding period;  and  the  most  approved  passages  in  this  elegant  poem  have  been  diflused  through 
the  works  of  the  most  admired  moderns.  It  were  needless  to  mention  any  others  th.in  Milton 
and  Camoens.  Milton's  imitations  of  ApoUonius  are,  many  of  them,  specified  in  the  notes  inserted 
in  bishop  Newton's  valuable  edition  of  all  that  writer's  poetical  works.  Camoens,  who  has  hitherto 
been  known  to  the  English  reader  only  through  the  obscure  and  crude  version  of  Fanshaw,  has 
appeared  of  late  greatly  to  advantage,  in  the  very  animated  translation  of  Mr.  Mickle.  That  the 
retincd  taste  of  Camoeus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  is  evident 
throughout  the  Lusiad;  which  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  pagan  mythology,  and  is  enriched 
rith  a  profusion  of  graces  derived  from  the  ancient  classics.  In  the  number  of  these  it  can  be 
no  disparagement  to  his  poem  to  reckon  ApoUonius  Rhodius  ;  to  the  merit  of  whose  work  Camoens, 
if  I  misjudge  not,  was  no  stranger.  The  subject  of  the  Portuguese  poem  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  which  our  author  has  chosen.  For  the  heroes  both  of  Portugal  and  Greece  traversed 
unknov/n  seas,  in  pursuit  of  the  wealth  with  which  an  unknown  country  was  expected  to  sup- 
ply them.  Camoens  not  only  alludes  to  Argo  and  her  demigods,  but  seems  particularly  fond  of 
drawing  a  comparison  betwixt  the  heroes  of  his  country  and  those  of  Thessaly. 

Here  view  thine  .\rgonauts,  in  seas  unknown,  &c. 

B.  i.  p.  9. 

With  such  bold  rage  the  youth  of  Mynia  glow'd, 
When  the  first  keel  the  Euxine  surges  plovv'd; 
When  bravely  venturous  for  the  golden  fleece, 
Qtac'lous  Argo  sail'd  from  wondering  Greece. 

B.  iv.  p.  172, 

Aud  soon  after ; 

WTiile  each  presage  that  great  as  Argo's  fame, 
Our  fleet  should  give  some  starry  band  a  name. 

'■  The  solemnity  of  the  night  spent  in  devotion,  the  aflfecting  grief  of  their  friends  and  fellow- 
cili.^cns,  whom  they  were  never  more  to  behold;   and  the  angry  exclamations  of  the  venerable, 
■tij  man,  give  a  dignity  and  interesting  pathos  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet  of  Gama,  unborrowed 
jfrym  any  of  the  daisies."'    See  the  coaoludiDg  note  to  B.  iv. 
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Apollonius  has  admitted  into  his  first  book,  on  a  similar  occasion,  most  of  the  above-mentioned 
particulars,  and  many  others  equally  interesting.  The  prayer  of  Jason,  and  the  sacrifices  pre- 
Tious  to  their  embarkation,  are  circumstantially  related.  The  lamentations  of  Alcimeda  at  the 
loss  of  her  son,  the  silent  grief  of  JEmu  his  father,  and  the  tears  of  his  friends,  contribute  to 
make  this  parting  s.-ene  the  most  pathetic  imaginable.  Through  the  whole  of  this  affecting  in- 
terview Camoens  seems  not  to  have  lost  sight  of  Apollonius.  But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  a 
(imilaiity  of  situations  naturally  produces  a  similarity  of  sentiments;  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
interpret  a  resemblance  like  this,  which  might  be  casual  only,  to  be  the  effect  of  studied  imitation; 
Jinother  passage  may  be  selected  from  the  Lusiad,  which  is  universally  admired  for  its  genuine 
iubUmity,  and  is  aflirmed  to  be  the  happiest  effort  of  unassisted  genius.  "The  apparition,  which 
in  the  night  hovers  athwart  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  grandest  fiction  in  human  composition  j 
the  invention  his  own !"     See  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr.  Mickle's  translation  of  the  Lusiad. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  book  of  Apollonius,  to  which  the  description  of  the  apparition  at 
the  Cape  bears  a  striking  resemblance;  I  mean,  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Sthenelus,  standing 
on  his  tomb,  and  surveying  the  Argonauts  as  they  sail  beside  him.  The  description  of  Camoens 
is  indeed  heightened  by  many  additional  circumstances,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  the  boldest 
images.  The  colouring  is  his  own;  but  the  first  design  and  outlines  of  the  piece  appear  to  be 
taken  from  our  poet. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  imitators  of  Apollonius,  and  to  give  some  account  of  his  translators. 

Dr.  Broom.c,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  for  his  notes  annexed  to  ir,  has  given  an  elegant  version  of  the  loves  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  and  of  the  story  of  Talus ;  which  are  published  with  his  original  poems.  Mr.  West, 
who  has  transfused  into  his  version  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  much  of  the  spirit  of  his  sublime  original, 
has  presented  us  in  an  English  dress  with  one  or  two  detached  pieces  from  our  author.  Mr. 
Ekins  has  translated  the  third  book,  and  about  two  hundred  lines  of  the  fourth.  Had  this  gen- 
tleman undertaken  a  version  of  the  whole  poem,  Mr.  Fawkes,  1  am  confident,  would  have  desisted 
from  the  attempt.  The  public  has  long  been  in  possession  of  several  translations  by  this  latter 
writer.  Those  of  Anacreon  and  Theocritus  are  acknowledged  to  have  considerable  merit.  The 
work  before  us  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fawkes's  particular  friends:  and  the  en- 
creasing  number  of  his  subscribers  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  design ;  but  the  comple- 
tion of  it  was  prevented  by  the  premature  stroke  of  fate.  What  part  the  editor  has  taken  in 
this  work,  is  a  matter  of  too  small  importance  to  need  an  explanation.  But  lest  his  motive  should 
be  mistaken,  and  vanity  should  be  supposed  to  have  instigated  what  friendship  only  suggested, 
he  begs  leave  to  add,  as  the  best  apology  he  can  offer  for  engaging  in  this  work;  that  with 
no  other  ambition  than  to  assist  his  friend,  did  he  comply  with  his  solicitations  to  become  his 
coadjutor ;  and  with  no  other  motive  does  he  now  appear  as  his  editor,  than  to  enable  the  widow 
to  avail  herself  of  those  generous  subscriptions,  for  which  she  takes  Qccasion  here  to  make  her 
thankful  acknowledgments. 


JtfarcA97, 1780. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  book  commences  with  the  list  and  charactor 
of  tbe  Argonauts.  Before  thej'  embark,  two  of 
the  chiefs  quarrel;  but  are  pacified  by  the  har- 
mony of  Orpheus.  They  set  sail,  and  land  at 
L.cmnos,  an  island  inhabited  by  female  warriors; 
who,  though  they  had  slain  their  husbands  and 
turned  Amazons,  are  so  charmed  with  these 
heroes,  that  they  admit  them  to  their  beds. 
Thence  they  sail  to  the  country  of  the  Dolions, 
and  are  kindly  received  by  their  king  Cyzicus. 
Loosing  from  then'^-e  in  the  night,  and  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  they  are  mis- 
taken for  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the  Dolions 
were  then  at  war.  A  battle  ensues,  in  v.hit'h 
Cyzicus  and  many  uf  his  men  are  slain.  The 
Hiorning  discovers  the  unhappy  mistake.  Thence 
they  sail  to  Mysia.  Hercules  breaks  his  oar; 
and  vvhile  he  is  ^wne  into  a  wood  to  make  a 
new  one,  Hylas  is  st:ilen  by  a  nymph,  as  he  is 
stooping  for  water  at  a  fountain.  Hercules 
an  I  Polyphemus  jro  in  search  of  bim.  Mean- 
while the  Argonauts  leavt;  them  behind,  and 
sail  to  BiUiyiiia. 


TNSPlPv'D  by  thee,  O  Phccbus,  I  resound 

The  glorious  deeds  of  heroes  long  renown'd, 
Whom  Pelias  urg'd  the  golden  (leecc  to  gain,) 

And  well-built  Argo  wafted  o'er  thf^  main. 


Through  the  Cyanean  rocks.    TTie  voice  divine 

Pronounc'd  this  sentence  from  the  sacred  shrine; 

'*  Ere  long,  and  dreadful  woes,  foredoom'd  by  fate. 

Thro'  that  man's  counsels  shall  on  Pelias  wait, 

Whom  he,  before  the  altar  of  his  god. 

Shall  view  in  public  with  one  sandal  shod."       10 

And,  Ui!  as  by  this  oracle  foretold, 

Wliat  time  adventurous  Jason,  brave  and  bold, 

Anauriis  past,  high  svvoln  with  winter's  flood_, 

He  left  one  sandal  rooted  in  the  mud. 

To  Pelias,  thus,  the  hasty  prince  repair'd. 

And  the  rich  banquet  at  his  altar  shar'd. 

The  stately  altar,  with  oblations  stor'd. 

Was  to  his  sire  erected,  ocean's  lord, 

And  every  power  that  in  Olympus  reigns. 

Save  Juno,  regent  of  Thessalia's  plains.  2(J 

Pelias,  whose  looks  his  latent  fears  express'd, 

FirM  with  a  bold  adventure  Jason's  breast; 

That,  sunk  in  ocean,  or  on  some  rude  shore 

Prostrate,  he  ne'er  might  view  his  country  more. 

Old  bards  atJirm  this  warlike  ship  was  made 

liy  skilful  Argus,  with  Minerva's  aid. 

'Tis  mine  to  sing  the  chiefs,  their  names  and  race. 

Their  tedious  wanderings  on  the  main  to  trace. 

And  all  their  great  achievements  to  rehearse: 

Deign,  ye  propitious  Nine,  to  aid  my  verse.      S© 

First  in  the  list,  to  join  the  princely  bands. 
The  tuneful  bard,  enchanting  Orpheus,  stands; 
Whom  fair  Calliope,  on  Thracias  shore, 
Near  Pimpla's  mount,  to  bold  CEagrus  bore. 
Hard  rocks  he  softcn'd  with  persuasive  song. 
And  tfoolh'd  the  rivers  as  th^y  loU'd  along. 


£'52 

Yon  beeches  tall,  that  bloom  near  Zona,  still 

Remain  memorials  of  iiis  vocal  skill: 

His  lays  Plena's  listening  trees  admire, 

And  move  in  measures  to  his  meltin*  lyre.         40 

Thus  Orpheus  charmM,  who  o'er  theBistnns  reignM, 

By  ('hiron's  art  to  Jason's  interest  gain'd. 

Asterion  next;  whose  sire  rejoic'd  to  till 

Piiesian  valleys  by  Phyileion's  hill, 

Bitrii  near  Apidanus,  who  sportive  leads 

Jlis  winding  waters  thro'  the  fertile  meads; 

There  where,  from  far,  Eniprus,  stream  divine, 

And  wide  Apidanus  their  currents  join. 

The  son  of  F.latus,  of  deathless  fame, 

From  fair  Larissa,  Polyphemus  came.  50 

T.ong  since,  when  in  the  vigour  of  his  might. 

He  join'd  the  hardy  Lapithae  in  fight 

Against  the  Centaurs  ;  now  his  strength  declined 

Thro'  age,  yet  3'0un\:  and  martial  was  his  mind. 

Not  long  at  Phylace  Iphiclus  staid. 

Great  Jason's  uncle;  pleas 'd  liejoin'd  his  aid, 

And  mnrch'd  to  meet  th'  adventurous  band  from 

Urg'd  by  affinitj'  and  love  of  war,  [far, 

Nor  long  Admetus,  who  at  Pheras  reign'd, 

N(-ar  high  Chalcodon's  bleating  fields  remain'd.  60 

Echion,  Erytus,  for  wiles  renown'd, 

Left  Alope,  with  goldtn  harvests  orown'd; 

The  gainful  sons  of  Mercurj':  with  these 

Their  brother  came,  the  bold  ^thalides; 

Whom  fair  Eupolema,  the  Phthian,bore 

Where  smooth  Amphrysos  rolls  his  waterj''  store: 

Those,  Menetns,  from  thy  fair  daughter  spmng, 

Autianira,  beautiful  and  young. 

Coronus  came,  from  Gyrton's  wealthy  tovni, 

Great  as  his  sire  in  valour  and  renown,  70 

Cseneus  his  sire;  who,  as  old  bnrds  relate, 

Receiv'd  from  Centaurs  his  untimely  fate. 

A'one,  unaided,  with  transcendent  might. 

Boldly  he  fae'd,  and  put  his  foes  to  flight. 

But  they,  reviving  soon,  regain'd  their  ground  ; 

Yet  fail'd  to  vanquish,  and  they  eould  not  wound. 

Unbroke,  unmov'd,  the  chief  his  breath  resigns, 

G'envhelm'd  beneath  a  monument  of  pines. 

From  Titaresus  Mopsns  bent  bis  way, 

Inspir'd  an  augur  by  the  gud  of  day.  80 

Kuiydamas,  to  share  fair  honour's  crown, 

Foisook  near  Xynias'  lake  his  native  town, 

Nam'd  Ctimena:   Menoelius  join'd  the  band, 

Dismissed  from  Opuns  by  his  sire's  command. 

Next  came  Eurytion,  Irus'  valiant  son, 

And  Eribotes,  seed  of  Telcon, 

Oii'leus  juiu'd  these  heroes,  famM  afar 

For  stratagems  and  fortitude  in  war; 

Well  skill'd  the  hostile  squadrons  to  subdue, 

Boh)  in  attack,  and  ardent  to  pm'sue.  90 

Ne:st,  by  Canethus,  son  of  Abans,  sent. 

Ambitious  Canthus  from  Eubooa  went; 

Doom'd  ne'er  again  to  reach  his  native  shore, 

Nor  view  the  towers  of  proud  Cerinthus  more. 

For  tlius  decreed  the  desstitnes  severe, 

'i'hat  he  and  Mopsys,  venerable  seer. 

After  long  toils  and  various  wanderings  past, 

<^n  Afric's  dreary  coast  should  breathe  their  last. 

How  short  the  term  assign'd  to  human  woe, 

Clos'd,  as  it  is,  by  deatlTs  decisive  blow!  lOO 

On  Afric's  dreary  coast  their  graves  were  made. 

From  Phasis  distant  far  tiieir  bones  were  laid; 

Far  as  the  east  and  western  limits  run, 

Far  as  the  rising  from  the  setting  Sun. 

Clytiu';  and  Iphitus  unite  their  aid. 

Who  all  the  eouiitry  luund  CEchalla  urayM; 
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These  were  the  sons  of  Eurylus  the  proutJ, 

On  whom  his  bow  the  god  of  day  btstow'd  ; 

But  he,  devoid  of  gratitude,  dcfy'd, 

And  challeng'd  Plioebus  with  a  rival's  pride,     110 

The  sons  of  iEacus,  intrepid  race! 

Separate  advanc'd,  and  from  a  different  place. 

For  wlien  their  brother  unawares  they  slew. 

From  fair  ^gina  diverse  they  wrthdi'cw. 

Fair  Sidamis  king  Telamou  obey'd. 

And  valiant  Peleus  Phthia's  sceptre  sway'd. 

Next  Botes  came  from  fam'd  Cecropia  far, 

Brave  Teleon's  son,  a  chief  renown'd  in  war. 

To  wifld  the  deadlj""  lance  Phalerus  boasts. 

Who,  by  his  sire  commission'd,  joins  the  hosts: 

No  son,  save  this,  e'er  btess'd  the  hoary  sage,  121 

And  this  Heaven  gave  him  in  declining  age; 

Yet  him  he  sent,  disdaining  abject  fears, 

To  shine  conspicuous  'midst  his  gallant  peers, 

Theseus,  far  more  than  all  his  race  renown'd. 

Fast  in  the  cave  of  Taenarus  was  bound 

With  adamantine  fetters,  (dire  abodel) 

E'er  since  he  trod  th'  irremeable  road 

With  his  belov'd  Pirithuiis:   had  they  sail'd, 

Much  had  their  might,  their  courage  much  avail'd. 

Boeotian  Tiphys  came,  experienc'd  well  131 

Old  ocean's  foaming  surges  to  foretell, 

ExpericDc'd  well  the  stormy  winds  to  shun, 

And  steer  his  vessel  by  the  stars,  or  Sun. 

Minerva  urg'd  him  by  her  high  command, 

A  welcome  mate  to  join  the  princely  band. 

For  slie  the  ship  had  form'd  with  heavenly  skill, 

Tho'  Argus  wrought  the  dictates  of  her  will. 

Thus  plann'd,  thus  fashion'd,  this  fam'd  ship  ex- 

cell'd 
The  noblest  ships  by  oar  or  sail  impcU'd.  140 

From  ArEethyrea,  that  near  Corinth  lay, 
Phlias,  the  son  of  Bacchus,  bent  Ids  way  : 
Bless'd  by  his  sire,  his  splendid  mansion  stood 
Fast  by  the  fountains  of  Asopus'  flood. 
From  Argos  next  the  sons  of  Bias  came, 
Areius,  Talaus,  candidates  for  fame, 
With  bold  Leodoeus,  whom  Pero  bore, 
Nelens'  ^aiv  daughter,  on  the  Argive  shore; 
For  whom  Melampns  various  woes  sustain'd, 
In  a  deep  dungeon  by  Iphiclus  chain'd.  158 

Next  Hercules,  endued  with  dauntless  mind. 
At  Jason's  summons,  stay'd  not  long  behind. 
For  warn'd  of  this  adventurous  band,  when  last 
The  chief  to  Argos  from  Arcadia  past, 
(What  time  in  chains  he  brought  the  living  boar. 
The  drtad,  the  bane  of  Erymanthia's  moor, 
And  at  the  gate  of  proud  Mycenae's  town. 
From    his  broad    shoulders  .burl'd   the   monster 

down :) 
Unask'd  the  stern  Myeenian  king's  consent, 
Instant  to  join  the  warlike  host  he  went.  160 

Young  Hylas  waiteci  with  obsequious  care, 
The  heru's  quiver  and  his  bow  tu  bear. 
Next  came,  the  list  of  demipods  to  grace. 
He  who  from  Danaiis  deriv'd  his  race, 
Nauplius;  of  whom  fam'd  Prs^lns  was  the  son. 
Of  Prtetus  Lernus;  thus  the  lineage  run: 
From  Lernus  Naubolus  his  being  claim'd, 
Whu-^e  valiant  son  was  Clytonciis  nani'd. 
In  navigation's  various  arts  confcss'd 
Shone  Nauplius'  skill,  superior  to  the  rest :      170 
Him  to  the  sea's  dread  lord,  in  days  of  yore, 
Danaiis'  fair  daughter,  Am^nnone  bore. 
La-^t  of  those  chiefs  who  k^'t  tlie  Grecian  coastj 
Pruphctic  IduioD  jyiu'd  the  ga!!aiil  host; 
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^TwM  well  he  knew  what  orue!  fate  ordain'd  ; 
But  dreaded  more  than  dcatii  his  honour  stain'd) 
The  son  of  Phcrbus  by  some  stolen  embrace, 
And  numbcr'd  too  with  j^oUis's  race. 
He  learn'd  his  art  prophetic  from  liis  sire, 
Omens  from  l>irds,  and  prodigies  from  fire.       180 
Illustrious  Pollux,  famM  for  martial  force, 
Antl  Castor,  skill'd  to  guide  the  rapid  horse, 
j^tolian  Leda  sent  from  Sparta's  shore  : 
Both  at  one  birth  in  Tyndarus'  house  she  bore. 
No  bodin;i  fears  her  generous  mind  depressed; 
She  thought  like  them  whom  Jove's  embrace  had 
Lynceus  and  Idas,  from  Arene's  wall         [bless'd. 
Heard  Fame's  loud  summons,  and  obey'd  her  call: 
The  sons  of  Aphareus,  of  matciiiess  might, 
But  Lyiiccus  stands  renown'd  for  piercing  sight: 
So  keen  his  beam,  that  ancient  fables  tell,         191 
He  saw,  thixj'  Earth,  the  wondrous  depths  of  Hell. 
With  these  bold  Periclymenus  appears, 
Tlw  son  of  Neleus,  most  advanced  in  years 
Of  all  his  race  J  his  sire's  unconquer'd  pri<le: 
Him  with  vast  strength  old  ocean's  lord  supply'd, 
And  gave  the  power,  when  hard  in  battle  press'd, 
*l'o  take  whatever  form  might  suit  him  best. 
From  Tcgea's  towers,  where  bore  Apludas  sway, 
Ampliidamas  and  Cepheus  took  th^^ir  v.ay,       200 
The  sons  of  Aleus  both  ;  and  with  them  went 
Ancaus,  by  his  sire  Lycu'rgus  sent. 
Of  those  the  brother,  and  by  birth  the  first. 
Was  good  Lycurgus  ;  tcnderlj'  he  nurs'd 
His  sire  at  home;  but  bade  his  gallant  son 
With  the  bold  chiefs  the  race  of  glory  run. 
On  his  broad  hack  a  bear's  rough  spoils  he  wore, 
And  in  his  hand  a  two-edg'd  pole-axe  bore. 
Which,  that  the  youth  might  in  no  danger  share, 
Were  safe  secreted  by  his  grandsire's  care.       210 
Augeas  too,  lord  of  the  Elean  coast, 
Sari'd,  brave  associate,  with  the  warlike  host. 
Kich  in  possessioiis,  of  his  riches  proud, 
Fame  says  his  being  to  the  Sun  he  ow'd. 
Ardent  he  wish'd  to  see  the  Colchian  shore. 
And  old  ^eta  who  the  sceptre  boi-c, 
Asteiius  and  Amphion,  urg'd  by  fame. 
The  vali:int  sons  of  Hyperasins,  came 
From  fair  Pellene,  built  in  days  of  yore 
By  Pelle'sgrandsire  on  the  lofty  shore.  220 

From  Toenarus,  that  yawns  with  gulf  profound, 
Euphemus  cam*-,  for  rapid  ract'  renown'd. 
By  Neptune  forc'd,  Kuropa  give  him  birth. 
Daughter  to  Tityus,  hugest  son  of  Earth. 
Whene'er  he  skimm'd  along  the  watery  plain. 
With  feet  unbathM  he  swept  the  surging  main. 
Scarce  bi-ush'd  the  surface  of  the  briny  dew. 
And  light  along  the  liquid  level  ilew. 
Two  other  sons  of  Neptune  joiu'd  the  host, 
This  fioni  Miletus  on  tir Ionian  coa^it,  230 

Erginus  nam*d,  but  that  from  Samos  came, 
Juno's  lov'd  isle,  Ancaeus  was  his  name; 
'Illustrious  chiefs,  and  both  renown'd  afar 
For  the  joint  arts  of  sailing  and  of  war. 
Young  Mekager,  (Eneus'  warlike  son, 
And  sage  Laocoon  march'd  fr<.im  Calydon. 
From  the  same  father  he  and  CKueus  sprung; 
But  on  the  breasts  of  diiTerent  mothers  hung. 
Him  CEneus  purpos'd  with  his  sun  to  send, 
A  wise  companion,  and  a  faithful  friend.  240 

Thus  to  the  royal  chiefs  bis  name  he  gave, 
And  green  in  yeai-s  was  numbcr'd  with  the  brave. 
Had  he  continu'd  but  one  summer  more 
A  martial  pupil  on  tli'^Etolian  shore, 


First  on  the  lists  of  fame  the  youth  had  shone, 

Or  own*d  superior  Hercules  alone. 

Hib  uncle  too,  well-skill'd  the  dart  to  throw, 

And  in  th'  embattled  plain  resist  the  foe, 

Iphiclus,  venerable  Thestms'  son, 

Joiu'd  the  young  ciiief,  and  boldly  led  liira  on.  250 

The  son  of  Lenius,  Palaemonius.  came, 

Olenian  Leruus ;  Init  the  voice  of  Fame 

Whispers,  that  Vulcan  was  the  hero's  sire. 

And  therefore  limps  he  like  the  god  of  fire. 

Of  nobler  port  or  valour  none  could  boast; 

He  added  grace  to  Jason's  godlike  host. 

From  Phneis  Iphitus  with  ardour  press'd 

To  join  the  chiefs;  great  Jason  was  his  guest, 

When  to  the  Delphic  Oracle  he  went. 

Consulting  fate,  and  anxious  for  th'  event.       2o0 

Zctes  and  Calais  of  royal  race. 

Whom  Orithj-'n  bore  in  wintry  Thrace 

To  blusti.ring  IJoreas  in  his  airy  hall. 

Heard  Fame's  loud  summons,  and  obey'd  the  call. 

Erectheus,  who  th'  Athenian  sceptre  sway'd, 

Was  parent  of  the  violated  maid. 

Whom  dancing  with  her  mates  rude  Boreas  stole. 

Where  the  fam'd  waters  of  llissus  roll ; 

And  to  his  rock-fenc'd  Sarpedoidan  cave 

Convey'd  her,  where  Erginus  pours  his  wave:  270 

There,  circumfus'd  :n  gloom  and  inrateful  shade. 

The  god  of  tempests  woo'd  the  gentie  maid. 

They,  when  on  tip-toe  rais'd,  in  act  to  tly, 

Like  the  light-pinion'd  vagrants  of  the  sky, 

Wav'd  their  dark  wings,  and,  wondrous  to  behoM ! 

Display'd  each  plume  distinct  with  drups  ofg-ild; 

While  down  their  backs,  of  bright  cerulean  hue, 

Loose  in  the  winds  their  wanton  tresses  flew. 

Not  long  with  Pelias  young  Acastus  stay'd; 

He  left  his  sire  to  lend  the  Grecians  aid.  280 

Argus,  whom  Pallas  with  her  gifts  inspir'd. 

Followed  his  friend,  with  equal  glory  tir'd. 

Such  the  compeers  of  Jason,  highly  f;imM  ; 
And  ail  these  demigods  were  Minyans  uamM. 
The  most  illustrious  heroes  of  the  host 
Their  lineage  from  the  seed  of  Miuyas  boast : 
For  Mianys.'  daughter,  Clynuua  the  fair, 
Alcimcda,  great  Jason's  mother,  bare. 

When  all  was  furuish'd  b}'  the  busy  band 
Which  vessels  destin'd  for  the  main  demand;  290 
The  heroes  from  lolcos  bent  theii  waj'. 
To  the  fam'd  port,  the  Pagasa-an  bay 
And  deep-environ'd  with  thick-gathering  crowds. 
They  shone  like  stars  resplendent  thro'  the  eluuds. 
Then  thus  among  the  rout,  with  wondering  look, 
Some  suain  survey'd  the  brhht-arm'd  chiefs  and 

spoke : 
"  Say,  what  can  Pelias,  mighty  Jove,  intend. 
Far,  far  from  Greece  so  great  a  force  to  send! 
Sure,  should  ^eta  spurn  the  sons  of  Greece, 
And  to  their  claims  refuse  thcgolden  fleece,      30fl 
That  self-same  day  shall  see  his  palace,  crown'd 
With  glittering  turrets,  levell'd  to  the  ground. 
But  endless  toils  pursue  them  as  they  go, 
And  Fate  hath  mark'd  their  desperate  steps  with 

woe." 
Thus,  when  he  saw  the  delegated  bands, 
Spoke  the  rude  swain  with  heaven-uplifted  hands. 
The  gentler  females  thus  the  gods  imj>lore  ; 
*'  Safe  may  they  reach  again  their  native  sliore:'* 
And  thus  some  matron  mild  her  mind  express'd ; 
(Tears  in  her  eye,  ami  teiTOurs  at  her  breast)  310 
**  Unfortunate  Alcimeda,  thy  fate 
Now  frownu  iDalijja:.iit,  iho'  it  frowns  so  latf; 
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Ncir  wills  the  tenour  of  tliy  life  to  run 
Surene  and  peaceful,  as  it  lirst  begun. 
On  jEson  too  attend  unnuniber'd  woes; 
Par,  better  far,  a  lingering;  life  to  close. 
And  bury  all  bis  soiTo.vs  in  tbc  tomb, 
Unconscious  of  calamities  to  eouie. 
Oh  !  had  both  Phrixus  and  the  ram  been  drown'd, 
When  Helle  perish'd  in  the  gulf  profound:       3'20 
But  the  dire  monster  was  with  voice  endu'd, 
And  human  accents  from  his  mouth  ensu'd, 
To  sad  Alcimeda  denouncing  strife, 
And  woes  to  cloud  the  evening  of  her  life.'' 
Thus  spoke  some  matron  as  the  lieroes  went; 
.Around  their  lords  tlie  menial  train  lament: 
Alcimeda  embrac'd  her  son  with  tears. 
Each  breast  was  chiU'd  with  sad  presaging  fears. 
Age-drooping  jEson  heard  the  general  moan, 
Wrapp'd  in  soft  robes,  and  answer'd  groan  for 
groan.  •'•'^' 

Tut  Jason  sooths  their  fears,  their  bosom  warms. 
And  bids  his  seriants  bring  the  burnish'd  arms. 
T  hey,  with  a  downcast  look  and  lowly  how. 
Obey  their  chief  with  silent  steps  and  slow. 
The  pensive  queen,  while  tears  bedew  her  face. 
Her  son  still  circles  with  a  fond  embrace. 
Thus  to  her  nurse  an  infant  orphan  springs. 
And  weeps  unce.nsing  as  she  closely  clings;  > 
Experiene'd  insults  make  her  loath  to  stay 
Beneath  a  step-dame's  pioud, oppressive  sway.  340 
Thus  in  her  royal  breast  the  sorrows  pent 
Forc'd  sighs  and  tears,  and  struggled  for  a  vent. 
Still  in  her  arms  she  held  her  favourite  son. 
And  comfortless  with  faltering  speech  begun: 
"  Oh  hail  I  died  on  that  detested  day, 
And  with  my  sorrows  sigh'd  my  soul  away. 
When  Pclias  publish'd  his  sevi-re  decree, 
Severe  and  fatal  to  my  son  and  me ! 
Thyself  h.id  then  my  aged  ejielids  clos'd, 
And  those  dear  hands  my  decent  limbs  lompos'd ; 
This  boon  alone  1  wish'd  thee  to  impart,  351 

This  wish  alone  lav  dormant  at  my  heart. 
But  now,  alas!  tl.o'  first  of  Grecian  names, 
A'lmir'd  and  envy'd  by  Thessalian  dames, 
1,  like  an  hand-maid,  now  am  left  behind, 
Bereav'd  of  all  tranquillity  of  mind. 
By  thee  rever'd,  in  dignity  I  shone. 
And  first  and  last  for  thee  unloos'd  my  zone, 
For  unrelentins  hate  Lucina  bore, 
Thee,  one  lov'd  son,  she  gave,  but  gave  no  nioi^e. 
Alas!   not  ev'n  the  visions  of  the  nighty  261 

Foretold  such  fatal  woes  from  Phrixus'  flight." 

Thus  moura'd  Alcimeda  ;  her  handmaids  li'-ar, 
Sish  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  ti  ar. 
Then  Jason  these  consoling  words  address  d, 
To  sooth  the  rising  anguish  of  her  breast : 
"  Cease,  mother,  cease  excess  of  grief  to  show. 
Oh !  cease  this  wild  extravagance  of  woe. 
Tears  cannot  make  one  dire  disaster  less  ; 
They  cherish  grief,  and  aggravate  distress 
Wisely  and  justly  have  the  gods  assr^'ii'd  ; 
Unthou-ht-of  miseries  to  all  mankind 
The  hit  they  give  you,  though  perchance  severe. 
Confiding  in  Minerva,  bravely  bear. 
Minerva  lii  st  this  bold  adventure  mov'd, 
Apolki,  and  the  Oracles  appiov'd. 
TI.ese  calls  of  Heaven  our  confidence  command, 
Join'd  with  the  valour  of  this  princely  band. 
Haste,  royal  mother,  to  your  native  tow'rs, 
Pass  with  your   handmaids  there    the    peaeetnl 
hours. 
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Forebode  not  here  calamities  to  eotnf : 

Vour  female  tram  will  re-conduct  you  home.'' 

He  spoke;  and  from  the  palace  bent  his  way, 

Graceful  of  port;  so  moves  the  god  of  day 

At  Delos,  from  his  odour-breathing  fanes, 

Or  Claros  situate  on  Ionian  plains, 

Or  Lycia's  ample  shores,  where  Xanthus  leads 

His  winding  waters  thro'  irriguous  meads. 

Thus  Jason  march'd  majestic  thro'  the  crowd, 

And  Fame  auspicious  rais'd  her  voice  aloud:  399 

When  lo  !  the  priestess  of  Diana  came, 

Their  guardian  goddess,  Ipbias  was  her  name. 

Bending  with  age,  a  nd  kiss'd  the  chief's  right  hand  j 

In  vain  she  wish'd  to  speak;  the  hasty  band 

With  speedy  footsteps  from  the  dame  withdrew. 

And  Jason  mingled  with  his  valiant  crew. 

Then  from  the  tower-fenc'd  town  he  bent  his  way. 

And  reach'd  ere  long  the  Pagasaean  bay  ; 

There  join'd  his  comrades  waiting  on  the  coast, 

And  there  sainted  his  confederate  host.  400 

\Vheu  from  lolcos,  lo,  the  wondering  train 

Observe  Acastus  hastening  o'er  the  plain. 

And  with  him  Argus,  h]S  compeer  and  friend  ; 

Unknown  to  Pelias,  to  the  ship  they  tend. 

Argus  around  his  brawny  shoulders  flung 

\  bull's  black  spoils  that  to  bis  ancles  hung. 

Acastus  wore  a  mantle,  rich  and  gay. 

Wrought  by  his  sister,  lovely  Pelopa. 

Thus  "rob'd,  the    chiefs  approach'd  the  crowded 

shore ; 
Illustrious  Jason  stay'd  not  to  explore  410 

What  cause  so  long  detain'd  them,  but  commands 
To  council  all  the  delegated  bands. 
On  shrouds  and  sails  that  cover'd  half  the  beach. 
And  the  tiiU,  tapering  ma,t,  in  order  each, 
The  heroes  sat;  then  rising  o'er  the  rest. 
His  hold  associates  Jason  thus  address'd : 

'■  Since  now  the  stores  lie  ready  on  the  strand. 
And  since  our  chiefs  and  arms  are  all  at  hand. 
No  longer  let  us  waste  the  golden  day. 
But  the  first  summons  of  the  breeze  obey.        420 
.\nd,  since  we  all  with  equal  ardour  burn 
Fur  Colchian  spoils,  and  hope  a  safe  return. 
Impartial  choose  some  hero  fam'd  afar 
To  guide  the  vessel,  and  conduct  the  war; 
Let  him,  your  sovereign  chief,  with  foreigii  foes 
The  terms  of  treaty,  and  of  fight  propose.'* 

He    spoke;    with  earnest   eyes    the   youthful 
band 
Mark  bold  Alcides  for  supreme  command; 
On  him  with  voice  unanimous  they  call, 
0»n  hiin  their  leader,  and  the  lord  of  all.         430 
In  the  mid  circle  sat  the  godlike  man. 
His  broad  right  hand  he  wav'd,  and  thus  began: 

"  Lit  none  to  me  this  arduous  task  assign, 
For  I  the  glory  with  the  charge  decline. 
Jason  alone  shall  lead  this  valiant  band. 
The  cliief  who  rais'd  it,  let  that  chief  cmimand." 

Thus  briefly  spoke  tb'  unconquerable  man; 
Loud  approbation  thro'  the  circle  ran  : 
Then  Jason  rose,  (complacence  fill'd  his  bieasO 
And  thus  the  pleas'd,  attentive  throng  address'd : 
"  Friends  and  associates,  since  your  wills  decree 
This  great,  this  honourable  trust  to  me, 
No  longer  be  our  enterprise  delay'd  : 
To  Phoebus  first  be  due  oblations  paid ; 
Let  then  a  short  repast  our  strength  renew  : 
And,  till  my  herdsmen  to  our  gallant  crew 
With  beeves  return,  the  best  my  stalls  contaiib 
Strive  wc  to  lanch  our  vessel  in  the  main. 
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And  when  close  stow'd  our  military  stores. 

Each  take  his  post,  and  ply  tho  nimble  oars.      4o0 

To  Phoibus  lirst,  Embasian  Plia-bus,  raise 

The  smoking  altar;  let  the  viocims  blaze. 

He  proniisM,  if  due  rites  to  liim  I  pay. 

To  point  thro'  ocean's  paths  our  dubious  way.'' 

He  said,  and  instant  to  the  task  he  flew ; 
Example  fir'd  Ids  emulative  crew. 
They  heap'd  their  vestments  on  a  rock,  that  stood 
Far  from  tlie  insults  of  the  roaring  Ihiod, 
But,  in  times  past,  when  wintry  storms  prevail'd, 
Th' encroaching  waves  its  towering  top  assail'd. 
As  Argus  couiiserd,  with  strong  ropes  they  bound, 
Compacting  close,  the  vessel  round  and  round; 
Then  with  stout  nails  the  sturdy  planks  they  join'd, 
To  biave  the  fury  of  the  waves  or  wind : 
Next  delv'd  with  spades  a  channel  deep  and  wide, 
Thro'  which  the  ship  might  lanch  into  the  tide. 
Near  to  the  waier  deeper  was  the  way, 
Where  wuoden  cylinders  transversely  lay; 
On  these  they  heavM  the  vessel  from  the  plain, 
To  roll  her,  smoothly-gliding,  to  the  main.        470 
Then  to  the  benches,  tapering  oars  they  fix'd; 
A  cubit's  measure  was  the  space  betwixt : 
This  was  the  station  for  the  labouring  bands. 
To  tug   with   bending  breasts,   and  out^stretch'd 
First  Tiphys  mounted  on  th' aerial  prow     [hands. 
To  issue  orders  to  thr  train  below, 
That  at  his  word,  their  strength  uniting,  all 
Might  join  together,  and  together  haul. 
With  eager  look  th'  attentive  heroes  stand. 
And  wait  impatient  till  he  gave  command  ;       480 
Then  all  at  once,  with  full  exerted  sway, 
They  move  her  from  the  station  wnere  she  lay, 
And  pushing  mstant,  as  the  pilot  guides, 
On  smooth  rovnid  rollers  Pelian  Argo  glides; 
Glibly  she  glides;  loud  shouts  the  jovial  band; 
They   haul,  they  pull,  they  push   her  from   the 

strand. 
Beneath  the  huee  hulk  gi-oan  the  rollers  strong; 
Black  smoke  arises  as  she  moves  alung; 
With  swift  descent  she  rushes  to  the  main: 
Coercive  ropes  her  rapid  race  restrain.  490 

Then, next,  their  sails  they  hoisted,  fix'd  their  oars. 
The  mnst  erected,  and  embaVk'd  the  stores. 
By  lots  on  benches  were  the  heroes  plac'd. 
And  with  two  heroes  every  bench  was  grac'd. 
On  great  Alcides,  formidable  name, 
And  on  Aiicseus,  who  from  Tegca  came. 
With  voice  unanimous  the  martial  host 
BestowM  the  centre's  honourable  post. 
To  watchful  Tiphys  was  the  helm  assign'd,      49^ 
To  stem  the  waves,  and  catch  the  favouring  wind. 
This  done,  with  stones  beside  the  shore  which  lay, 
They  rear'd  an  altar  to  the  god  of  day, 
Embasian  Phosbus,  ami  the  surface  round 
With  the  dry  branches  of  an  ulive  crown'd. 
Meanwhile  the  herdsman  drove  two  beeves  well 

fed 
From  .Iason*s  stalls;  youths  to  the  altar  led 
The  victims;  some  brought  water  from  the  lake; 
Some  the  due  otfering  of  the  soltcd  cake, 
Jason,  while  these  the  sacrifice  prepare, 
Thus  to  his  parent  god  prefers  his  pray'r  :        510 

**  Patron  of  Pagasa?,  thine  ear  wc  claim, 
Guard  of  the  city  grac'd  with  j^son's  name: 
When  to  consult  tliine  oracle  1  went, 
It  promis'd  to  reveal  this  great  event, 
The  final  issue  of  our  bold  emprise: 
On  thee,  chief  author,  all  our  hope  relies. 


Conduct  my  comrades  to  the  far-famM  fleece, 
Then  safe  restore  them  to  the  realms  of  Greece, 
An<l  here  I  vow,  whatever  chiefs  return. 
So  many  bulls  sliall  on  thine  altar  burn;         520 
A  sacrifice  at  Delphos  is  decreed, 
And  in  Ortygia  shall  the  victims  bleed. 
But  now  these  humble  oiferings  which  we  pay> 
Gracious  accept,  far-darting  god  of  day. 
Be  thou,  O  father,  our  auspicious  guide, 
When  hence  we  sail  across  the  sounding  tide. 
Smooth  the  rough  hillows,  and  let  breezes  bland 
Propitious  waft  us  to  the  Colchian  land.'' 

Tlius  pray 'd  he  suppliant,  and  prepar'd  to  make 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake.  j30 

Alcides,  fam'd  for  manly  strength  and  sway, 
And  bold  Anca?us  rose  the  beeves  to  slay. 
Alcides'  club  imprcss'd  a  deadly  wound 
On  the  steer's  front,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
Thy  axe,  Aucaeus,  at  one  sturdy  stroke, 
The  steer's   skull    fractur'd,  and  the   ueck-bone 

broke, 
Down  fell  the  victim,  floundering  with  the  blow, 
Prone  on  his  horns,  and  ploughM  the  sand  below. 
The  ready  train,  that  round  in  order  stuo<l. 
Stab  the   fallen  beeves,  and   shed  the    life-warm 
blood;  540 

Then  from  the  body  strip  the  smoking  hide, 
The  beasts  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide; 
The  thighs  devoted  to  the  gods  they  part. 
On  these  the  fat,  involv'd  in  cawls,  witli  art 
They  spread,  and  as  the  lambent  flame  devours. 
The  Grecian  chief  the  pure  libation  pours. 
Joy  fill'd  the  breast  of  Idmon  to  behold. 
How  from  the  thighs  the  flame  relucent  roU'd 
In  puiple  volumes,  and  propitious  smoke  ; 
And  thus  the  seer,  inspir'd  by  PhcL'bus,  spoke:  550 

'*Tho'  various  perils  your  attempt  oppose. 
And  toils  unnumber'd  bring  unnuinber'd  woes  ; 
Yet  shall  ye  safe  retunij  ye  sons  of  Greece, 
Adom'd  with  conquest,  and  the  golden  fleece. 
Me  cruel  Fate  ordains  on  Asia's  shore 
To  die,  nor  e*er  behold  my  country  more. 
And  tho'  my  destiny  long  fix'd  1  knew, 
Yet,  still  ^-esulv'd,  1  join'd  the  martial  crew; 
Inflain'd  with  glory  to  the  host  I  came, 
Of  life  regardless,  emulous  of  fame.''  560 

Thus  he;  the  host  the  fate  of  Idmon  mourn. 
But  joy  transports  them  for  their  wish'd  return. 
The  Sun,  remitting  now  his  fiercer  ray. 
Pours  frum  the  west  the  faint  remains  of  day: 
t-ow  as  he  sinks,  tho  lofty  rocks  exp^ind 
Their  lengthen'd  shadows  o*er  the  distant  land. 
On  leafy  couches  now  the  warlike  train 
Repose  along  the  beach  that  skirts  the  nnin. 
Before  the  chiefs  are  savoury  viands  p'ac'd, 
And  generous  wines,  delicious  to  the  taste.      57(1 
The  hours  in  mutual  converse  they  employ. 
In  festive  songs  and  undissembled  joy. 
Thus  at  the  banquet  sport  the  j-oung  and  gay. 
When  Mirth  breaks  in,  and  Knvy  skulks  away. 
But  not  unmark'd  was  Jason's  pensive  look; 
Idas  beheld  him,  and  licentious  spoke: 

"  WhatJdoubtSjwhatfears  do  Jason's  son  perplex? 
What  dangers  fright  him,  and  what  sorrows  vex? 
Proclaim  thy  thoughts:  or  is  thy  dubious  mind 
Dismay'd  with  terrours  of  the  dastard  kind  ?      580 
Now  by  this  stout,  unconcpier'd  lance,  I  swear. 
On  which  in  war  victorious  wr<ati)s  I  bear, 
(Scorning  from  Jove's  assistance  to  receive 
Those  palms,  which  thi^  resistless  lance  can  give) 
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No  foes  shall  brave,  no  wiles  of  «ar  withstand, 
Tho'  Jove  frown  adverse,  this  impetuous  hand. 
Such  Idas  is,  for  prowess  fam'd  afar, 
Arene's  boast,  the  thunder-bolt  of  war." 

Ti  is  said,  the  boaster  seiz'd  a  goblet,  fill'd 
With  racy  wine,  and  to  the  bottom  swill'd.       5.IU 
O'er  bis  black  beaid  and  cheeks  the  liquor  flowed: 
Th' assembled  host  with  indignation  glow'd. 
Then  Idnion  rose  and  boldlv  thus  reply'd: 

"  Vain  wretch  !    to  brand  our  leader  and  our 
guide :  ,      ■  ,       ■ 

And  more  irreverent  still,  thus  flush'd  with  wine, 
To  dare  reproach  superior  powers  divine. 
Far  different  speech  must  cheer  the  social  tram; 
Thy  words  are  brutish,  and  thy  boasts  are  vam. 
Thus,  Fame  reports,  the  Aloidffi  strove 
Lons  since  to  irritate  the  powers  above  tjUU 

By  vile  aspersions,  infamously  free  ; 
Yet  Ihev  in  valour  far  exceeded  thee. 
Slain  bv  the  shafts  of  Phcebus,  down  they  fell, 
Tho'  hiV'h  aspiring,  to  the  depths  of  Hell.' 
He  said  ;  but  Idas, with  sarcastic  sneer, 
LauKhin?,  provok'd  the  venerable  seer: 
"  D'clare,  wise  augur,  if  the  gods  decree, 
The  same  perdition  shall  be  huil'd  on  me, 
Which  fam'd  A'oeus'  impious  sons  betU 
When  ^lain  bv  Phabus,  and  condrmn  d  to  He.l. 
Meantime  I  scape,  ur  manfully  v.ilhstand,_        oil 
Vain  seer,  the  fuiy  of  this  vengeful  hand. ' 

Thus  Idas  spoke,  impatient  of  control, 
And  rising  rage  intiam'd  his  fiery  soul; 
Nor  had  tbev^here  ceased  ficcely  to  contest. 
But  Jason  an:l  his  frien.ls  their  wrath  repress  d. 
'Twas  then,  the  iaiTing  heroes  to  compose, 
Th'  euehanti,  g  baid.aiagvian  Oipheusrose, 
And  thus,  attuning  to  the  trembling  strings 
His  soothing  voice,  ot  harmony  he  sings:  O-U 

"  How  at  the  first,  beneath  chaotic  sway. 
Heaven,  earth  and  sea,  in  »  ild  disorder  lay  ; 
Till  Nature  parted  the  conflicting  foes,' 
And  beauteous  order  from  confusion  rose. 
How  in  yon  bright  ethtrial  fields  above 
The  lucid  stars m  constant  orbits  move; 
How  the  pale  oneen  of  night  and  golden  Sun, 
Thro-  months  and  years  their  radiant  journeys 

[woods, 
run:  ,      -ji  ■ 

Whence  rose  the   mountains,  clad   with  w^aMiig 
The  crystal  founts,  and  hoarse-resoundmg  floods, 
AVith  all  their  nymphs;  from  what  eelesnal  seed 
Springs  the  vast  "species  of  the  serpent  breed: 
How  o'er  the  new-created  world  below. 
On  hi -h  Olvmpus'  summits  crown  d  with  snow , 
Ophiou.  and,  from  Oean  sprung  ot  old 
The  fair  Eurynom-;  reign'd  uncontroU'd  : 
How  hauu'hiy  Saturn,  with  superior  sway, 
Exil'<l  Ophion  from  the  lealms  of  day; 
£un-nome  before  proud  Rhea  fled. 
Ami  how  both  sunk  in  ocean's  billowy  bed.      640 
Loi.g  time  they  rul'd  the  blest  Titanian  go^ls. 
While  infant  Jove  possessed  the  dark  abod.s 
Of  ]>iet«'s  cave  ;  yet  uninfonn  d  his  mina 
AVith  hea>e:,lv  wisdom,  and  his  hand  eontm  d. 
Torg'd  by  Earth's  giant  sons,  wit!,  liv.d  ray-s 
Flam'd  not  as  yet  the  lightning  s  purcing  b.a/e. 
Nor  roar'd  the  thunder  thro'  the  realms  above, 
The  strength  and  glory  of  almighty  J°ve. 

Here  the  sweet  bar.l  his  tunelul  lyre  ""^tiui.  , 
And  ceuis'd  the  hea^  enly  music  ot  his  tongue  ;   bM 
But,  with  the  sound  entianc'd,  the  listemug  car 
Still  thought  him  sinsinf.and  still  seem  d  to  liu-,. . 


In  silent  rapture  every  chief  remains. 
And  feels  within  his  heait  the  thrilling  strains. 
Forthwith  the  bowl  they  crown  with  rosy  wine. 
And  pay  due  honours  to  the  powers  divine; 
Then  on  the  flaming  tongues  libations  pour, 
.\nd  wait  salubrious  sleep's  composing  hour. 
Soon  as  the  brigbt-ey'd  morning's  splendid  ray 
On  Pelion's  suinmit  pour'd  the  welcome  day,  C6S 
Light  skimm'd  the  breezes  o'er  the  liquid  plain, 
And  gently  swell'd  the  fluctuating  main  ; 
Then  Tiphys  rose,  and,  summon'd  by  his  care. 
Embark  the  heroes,  and  their  oars  prepare. 
Portentous  now  along  the  winding  shores 
Hoarse  sounding  Pagasa?an  Neptune  roars : 
From  Pelian  Argo's  keel  loud  murmuis  broke, 
Ur-ent  to  sail;  the  keel  of  sacred  oak, 
Eiidu'd  with  voice,  and  marvellously  wrought, 
Itoiiian  Pallas  from  Dodona  brought.  610 

Now  on  their  destin'd  posts,  aiTang'd  along, 
In  seemly  order  sat  tlie  princely  throng  ; 
Fast  by  each  chief  his  glittering  armour  flames: 
The  midmost  station  bold  Ancs^us  claims, 
\\'\th  great  Alcides,  (whose  enormous  might 
Arm'd  with  a  massy  ciub  provokes  the  fight,) 
Close  plac'd  beside  him  :  in  the  yielding  flood 
The  keel  deep-sinking  owns  the  demigod. 

Their  hausers  now  they  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
To  Neptune  pour  the  consecrated  wine:  fiSO 

Then  from  his  native  shore  sad  Jason  turns 
His  oft-reverted  eye,  and  silent  mourns. 
As  m  Ortvgia,  or  the  Delphic  fane. 
Or  where  Ismenus  laves  Boeotia's  plain, 
Apollo's  altar  round,  the  youthful  quire. 
The  dance  according  with  the  sounding  lyre. 
The  hallow'd  ground  with  equal  cadence  beat. 
And  move  in  measure  their  alternate  feet; 
Together  so  Thessalia's  princes  sweep 
Wfth  well-lim'd  oars  the  silver-curling  deep:     698 
While,  raising  high  the  Thracian  harp,  presides 
Melodious  Orpheus,  and  the  movement  guides. 
Dash'd  by  their  oars  the  foaming  billows  broke. 
And  loud  remurmur'd  to  each  mighty  stroke. 
Swift  sail'd  the  ship,  the  Sun  refulgent  beam  d. 
And  bright  as  flame  theirglitteringarmourgreamd. 
While  to  their  outstreteh'd  oars  the  heroes  bow. 
The  parted  ocean  whitening  foams  below. 
So  shines  the  path,  along  some  grassy  plain,    ^ 
Worn  by  the  foosteps  of  the  \  illage-swain.        iOO 
Th'  immortal  powers  that  .love's  proud  palace 
All  on  that  memorable  day  look'd  down,    [crown. 
The  "odiike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  survey. 
As  thro'  the  deep  thev  urg'd  their  daring  way 
Then  too  on  Pelion's  cloiul-capt  summit  stood 
The  nymphs  that  wander  in  that  sacred  wood  ; 
Wondering  they  vien'd  below  the  sailing  pine, 
(Itonian  Pallas  Vrani'd  the  work  divine) 
\nd  bold  Thessalia's  lahouiing  hero  sweep 
WiUi  stretching  oars  the  navigable  deep.  '10 

I.o'  from  the  mountain's  topmost  elifi  descends 
The  Centaur  Chiron ;  to  the  shore  he  bends 
His  liastv  fuotsteps  :  on  the  beach  he  stood. 
And  dipp'd  his  fetlocks  in  tho  hoary  flood. 
He  haii'd  the  heroes  with  his  big,  broad  hand. 
And  wishVl  them  safe  to  gain  their  native  land. 
\Mth  Chiron  came  Chariclo  to  the  shore; 
The  young  Achilles  in  her  arms  she  bore. 
Peleus,  his  sire,  with  secret  pleasure  smil'd. 
As  hi-h  in  air  she  rais'd  the  royal  chdd.  120 

And  now  the  winding  bay's  safe  precincts  past, 
Thessalian  Argo  plou^U'd  the  watery  wastp; 
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On  Tiphys'  care  tlie  valiant  chiefs  rely'il. 
To  steer  the  \x-isel  o'er  the  foaming  tide, 
TIte  smooth  well-iiiodellM  rudder  to  command, 
0!;seqnioii?  to  the  movement  of  Ills  hand. 
Atid  next  insertiiiff  in  the  keel  below 
The  mast  tall-taperinG;,  to  the  stern  and  prow. 
With  ropes  that  thro'  tlie  rollinj  pulleys  elide, 
Tliey  rear  upright,  and  firm  on  every  side.      730 
Then  hish  in  air  the  swelling  sails  they  raise, 
While  on  their  bosoms  buxom  Zephyr  plays. 
AVith  favouring  gales  their  steady  course  they  keep 
To  where  Tisa^iun  frowns  upon  the  deep. 
Meanwhile  sweet  Orpheus,  as  they  sail'd  alone, 
Kais'd  to  Diana  the  melodious  song,  [sides. 

Who  sa\M  them,  where  her  guardian  power  pre- 
From  treacherous  rocks  that  lurk  beneath  the  tides. 
The  (ish  in  shoals,  attentive  to  his  lay, 
Pursu'd  the  poet  o'er  the  watery  way ;  7iO 

.And  oft  emerging  from  their  lli|uid  sphere. 
Strove  more  distinct  his  heavenly  notes  to  hear; 
As  sheep  in  (locks  thick-pasturing  on  the  plain 
Attend  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherd-swain. 
His  well-known  call  they  hear,  and  fully  fed, 
Pace  slowly  on,  their  leader  at  their  head; 
Who  pi;)cs  melodious,  as  he  moves  along, 
On  sprightly  reeds  his  modulated  song: 
Thus  charm'd  with  tuneful  sounds,  the  scaly  train 
Pursu'd  the  flying  vessel  o'er  the  main.  "750 

And  now  the  winds  with  favouring  breezes  blew, 
Corn-crown'd  Thessalia  lessen'd  to  the  view. 
The  Grecian  heroes  pass  by  Pelion's  steep, 
AV'hose  rocky  summit  nodded  o'er  the  deep. 
Now  Sepias'  dirt's  beneath  the  waves  subside, 
And  sea-gilt  Sciathos  surmounts  the  tide. 
Next,  but  far  distant,  was  Piresise  seen, 
(HuiU  on  Magnesia's  continent  serene) 
And  Dolops'  tomb,  fur  this  pacific  shore. 
Blest  witli  mild  evening's  soften'd  gales,  they  bore. 
To  him  with  victims  was  an  altar  crown'd,       761 
While  night  prcvail'd,  and  ocean  roar'd  around. 
Two  <lays  they  tarried,  till  propitious  gales 
Rose  with  the  third,  and  bellied  all  their  sails. 
Assiduous  then,  the  well-known  shore  they  fill, 
The  shore  call'd  AphetEE  of  Argo  still. 
Next  Melibiea,  on  Thcssalia's  shore. 
They  pass,  where  winds  and  thundering  tempests 
At  early  dawn,  incumbent  o'er  the  deep,       [roar. 
They  view  high  Omolc's  aspiring  steep.  770 

Next  by  the  streams  of  .Imyrus  they  steer, 
And  where  thy  vales,  F.iu'ymena,  appear. 
And  Ossa  and  Olympus'  .shady  brow; 
Loud  from  deep  caverns  gush  the  waves  below. 
l!y  night  beside  Pallene's  heights  they  sail. 
And  rough  Canastra  frowning  o'er  the  vale. 
But  wlicn  the  morn  display'd  her  orient  light, 
Tall  Athos  rose  conspicuous  to  the  sight; 
Which  tho'  from  Lemnos  far  remov'd  it  lay, 
As  far  as  ships  can  sail  till  noon  of  day,  781) 

Y<t  the  proud  mountain's  high-exalted  head, 
A  gloom  umbrageous  o'er  Myrina  spread. 
All  day  till  eve  the  soft,  indulgent  gales 
Their  succour  ient,  and  fill'd  the  swelling  sails. 
But  when  with  eve  the  breezes  ceas'd  to  blow, 
Tlie  mariners  to  Siiitian  Lemnos  row, 
111-l'atcd  island  !   where  the  female  train 
Had  all  the  males,  the  year  preceding,  slain. 
Fur,  decp-enamour'd  with  the  nymphs  of  Thrace, 
The  men  declin'd  the  conjugal  embrace  ;  790 

Their  wives  they  s'dghtcd,  and  unwary  led 
War's  pleasinj  spoils,  fair  captives,  to  their  bed. 
VOL.  tl. 
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For  angry  Venus  robb'd  of  love's  delights 
The  Lcmnian  females,  for  neglected  rites. 
Ah  miserable  train!  witli  envy  curs'd 
And  jealousy,  of  passions  far  the  worst! 
One  fatal  night  this  unrelenting  crew 
Their  mates,  and  all  the  lovely  captives,  slew. 
And  every  male;  lest  in  the  course  of  time 
Should  rise  some  hero  to  revenge  the  crime.     800 
Hypsipyla  alone,  illustrious  maid, 
Spar'd  her  sire  Thoas,  who  the  sceptre  svvay'd. 
With  pious  <-are,  in  reverence  to  his  age. 
In  a  capacious  ark  she  plac'd  the  sage, 
Conliding  in  the  mercy  of  the  wave 
The  monarch  from  the  massacre  to  save. 
Some  faithful  fishers,  to  their  mandate  just, 
Convey'd  with  caie  the  delegated  trust 
Safe  to  a  neighbouring,  sea-surrounded  shore, 
ffinoea  nam'il,  so  nam'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Now  Slcinmn;  from  Sicinus  it  takes 
Its  title,  whom  a  naiad  of  the  lakes. 
The  nymph  GJnoea,  beautiful  and  fair, 
Compress'd  by  Thoas,  to  the  monarch  bare. 
The  widow'd  Lemnians,  tho'  by  waves  secur'd. 
Oft  shone  in  arms,  to  martial  toils  inur'd. 
To  feed  their  cattle  was  their  daily  care, 
Or  cleave  the  fuiTow  with  the  crooked  share: 
F.\pert  at  these,  Minerva's  arts  they  scorn'd. 
Which   once   employ'd  them,   and   which   once 
adom'd.  820 

Oft  to  the  main,  oppress'd  with  dire  alarms. 
They  look'd;   for  much  they  fear'd  the  Thracian 

arms. 
And  when  Thessalian  Argo  caught  their  view, 
2uick  from  Myrina  to  the  shore  they  flew. 
All  clad  in  glittering  arms  they  press'd  the  strand, 
Itnpctuous;    (like  the  Bacchanalian  band. 
When  with  raw  flesh  their  horrid  feasts  they  close;) 
They  deem'd  the  vessel  stor'd  with  Thracian  foes. 
Hypsipyla  advanc'd  among  the  rest. 
In  the  bright  armour  of  her  father  dress'd ; 
.Vnvious,  astonish'd  all  the  dames  appear. 
And  by  their  silence  testified  their  fear. 
Meanwhile  .Sthalides  the  heroes  send  ; 
To  him  their  peaceful  mandates  they  commend. 
Invested  with  the  oflice  of  the  god, 
They  grace  their  herald  too  with  Hermes'  rod, 
Hermes  his  sire;  who  bless'd  his  favourite  heir 
VVith  memory  nor  time,  nor  place  impair. 
In  vain  around  him  Acheron's  waters  roll ; 
They  pour  no  dull  oblivion  o'er  his  soul. 
To  him  the  fates  this  privilege  bestow. 
By  turns  to  wander  with  the  shades  below; 
By  turns  with  men  to  view  the  golden  day, 
And  feel  the  Sun's  invigorating  ray. 
But  why  expatiate  on  such  themes  as  these? 
Why  tell  the  fame  of  great  TEthalides? 
Tlie  herald  to  Hypsipyla  address'd. 
With  mild  benevolence,  this  joint  request; 
That  now,  at  evening-close,  the  friendly  land 
Might  hospitably  treat  this  gallant  band. 
Who  fear'd  at  morn  to  hoist  their  swelling  sails. 
For  Boreas  blew  with  unpropitious  gales. 

The  queen  had  summon'd  to  the  c-iuiicil-hall 
The  Lcinnian  dames,  the  dames  obey'd  her  call: 
Who  mildly,  with  persuasion  in  her  look. 
In  order  rang'd,  the  heroines  bespoke: 

"  Let  us,  my  mates,  and  ye  my  words  attend. 
Commodious  presents  to  these  strangers  send  ; 
Such  as  their  friends  to  mariners  consign, 
Salubrious  viauds,  and  delicious  wine;  *&• 
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So  will  they  pcacefu!  on  our  borders  stay, 
Nor  n*  C'l  compel  thorn  tu  tljt-  town  to  siraj'. 
Here  will  they  learn  the  J^tuly  of  our  g^u-lt, 
The  vows  wc-  broke,  the  kindred  blood  we  spilt; 
And  sure  a  tale,  thus  hurrid,  must  appear 
Crurl  and  impious  to  a  foreign  ear. 
These  are  tin-  counsels  of  your  faithful  friend, 
Prompt  to  advise,  and  steady  to  defend. 
She  who  can  furnish  counsel  more  discreet. 
Now  let  her  offer — for  this  cause  we  meet."      870 
Thus  spoke  the  queen,  and  press'd  her  father's 
throne,' 
A  royal  seat;  composed  of  solid  stone. 
Then  rose  Pol yxo,  venerable  dame, 
Ouoe  the  queen's  uurse,  oppress'd  with  age,  and 

lame; 
A  staff  sustained  her  (for  her  limbs  were  weak) 
T-ottering  with  age,  j'et  vehement  to  speak. 
Near  her  four  damsels,  blooming,  fre-,h,  and  fair, 
Sat  crown'd  with  ringlets  of  the  whit*  st  hair. 
Full  in  the  midst  she  stood,  then  rais'd  her  head. 
Her  ba<'k  was  bent  with  years,and  thus  she  said:  880 
*'  The    queen*s    advice    I    greatly    must   com- 
mend, 
Commodious  presents  to  our  guests  to  send. 
And  what  more  saving  counsel  shall  1  give 
To  those  my  friends  who  shall  hereafter  livej 
.  WheneVr  the  sons  of  Thrace,  or  hostile  hosts 
From  other  kingdoms  shall  infest  our  coasts; 
Whici)  well  may  happen,  we  must  all  allow. 
As  this  invasion  that  alarms  us  now? 
But  should  some  god  avert  th'  impending  ill, 
Yet  greater  evils  may  befall,  and  will.  890 

For  when  the  oldest  die,  as  die  they  must, 
.And  our  wise  matrons  he  transformed  to  dust, 
And  you,  now  young,  oppressed  at  last  with  age, 
Shall  nnprolific  tread  life's  irksome  stage: 
What  wretched  mortals  ye,  who  then  survive  ! 
Who  to  their  labour,  then,  the  steers  shall  drive? 
Will  oxen  then  their  necks  spontaneous  bow 
Beneath    the    yoke,     and    drag    the    ponderous 

plough  ? 
Or  will  they  reap  the  harvest  on  the  plain, 
And  evciy  autumn  house  the  goldt-n  giaiu?      900 
1,  tho'  preserv'd  to  this  important  day, 
(Fordtath  from  me  abhorrent  turns  away,) 
Yet,  ere  the  Sun  completes  his  annual  round, 
If  risht  I  judge,  shall  mingle  with  the  ground, 
I,ndi;M  in  the  lap  of  Earth,  at  Nature's  call, 
And  ■'scape  the  ruin  that  involves  you  all. 
Hear  then,  young  damsels,  what  ujy  years  advise; 
liefore  you  now  the  fair  occasion  lies: 
Commit  your  city  to  these  strangers'  care, 
Let  them  your  mansions  and  possessions  share."  910 
She  spoke,  pleasM  murmurs  fiJl'd  the  spacious 
hall; 
Polyxu's  counsel  was  approved  by  all. 
From  her  sire*s  throne  Hypsipyia  arose, 
Thus  in  few  words  the  confi-'rence  to  close: 
"My   mates,   siuce   all   this  sage   advice   com- 
mend. 
An  instant  message  to  the  ship  I  send." 

She  said,  and  to  Iphinoa  gave  command; 
'*  Haste,  find  the  leader  of  yon  martial  band, 
Invite  him  fof  our  amity  a  proof) 
To  lodee  beneath  my  hospitable  roofj  920 

There  tini-'  will  furnish  Ij^isure  to  relate 
Thf  genius  and  the  manners  of  our  state. 
But  lei  his  comrades  rove,  as  pleasure  leads. 
And  pitch  tlicir  tents  along  the  fertile  ujcads: 


Or  to  the  tower-defended  toWH  repair, 
Assur'd  of  safety,  and  our  royal  care." 

Th'  assembly  rose,  as  thus  the  jirincess  spoke. 
Then  to  the  regal  dome  her  way  she  took. 
Iphinoa,  mindful  of  the  quetn*s  command, 
Approach'd     the    Minyans     scattered     o*cr    the 
strand,  93U 

Who  throig'd  around  her,  eager  to  explore 
Wherefore  she  came,  and  what  conmiands  she  bore. 
Then  thus  she  said;  '•  Stransers,  to  you  as  Iriends 
Hypsipyia,  the  seed  of  Thoas,  sends 
Her  faithful  ht^rald,  with  this  strict  command 
To  (hid  the  leader  of  your  martial  band; 
Hun  she  invites  (of  amity  a  proof) 
To  lodge  beneath  her  hospitable  roof: 
There  timewili  furnish  leisure  to  relate 
The  genius  and  the  manners  of  our  state.  940 

But  !et  his  comrades  rove,  as  pleasure  leails. 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  fertile  nieacU; 
Or  to  the  tower-defended  town  repair, 
Assur'd  of  safety,  and  the  royal  care." 

These    words    were    grateful    to    the    warlike 
band; 
From  her  they  learn'd  whose  sceptre  rul'd  the  land; 
Instant  they  urg'd  their  clFief 's  assent,  and  all 
Prepar'd  obsequious  to  accejtt  the  call. 
A  mantle  doubly  lin'd,  of  purple  hue. 
The  son  of  ^son  o'er  his  shoulders  threw.        950 
This  Pallas  n>^^^  him,  when,  with  wondrous  art. 
She  plann'd  his  ship,  and  m<'asui'd  every  part. 
*iVere  safer  to  survey  the  radiant  globe 
Of  rising  Phoebus,  than  this  sjilendid  robe. 
Full  in  the  middle  beam'd  a  crimson  b!aze. 
The  verge  surrounding  darted  purple  rays. 
In  every  part  historic  scenes  were  wrought; 
The  moving  figures  seemM  inform'd  with  thousht. 
Here,  on  their  work  intent,  the  Cyclops  strove 
Eager  to  fori;e  a  thunrler-holt  for  Jove;  960 

Half-rough,  half-forurd,  the  glowing  engine  lay. 
And  only  wanted  the  fire-darting  ray; 
And  this  they  hammerM  out  on  anvils  dire; 
At  each  collision  flash'd  the  fatal  fire. 
Not  distant  far,  in  lively  colours  planii'd, 
Two  brothers,  Zcthus  and  Amphion,  stand. 
Sons  of  Antiojia:   no  turrets  crown'd 
Thy  city,  Thf  bes,  but  wails  were  rising  round. 
A  mountain's  rocky  sunmiit  Zethus  bure 
On  his  broad  back,  but  secm'd  to  labour  sore.    970 
Behind,  Amphion  tun'd  his  gulden  shell, 
Amphion  decm'd  in  music  to  excel: 
Rocks  still  pursu'd  him  as  he  mov'd  along. 
Charmed  by  the  music  of  his  magic  sonc. 
Crown'd  with  soft  tresses,  in  a  fairer  field. 
Gay  Venus  toy'd  with  Mars's  f^plendid  shitld. 
Down  from  her  shoulder  her  expanded  vest 
Display  M  the  swelling  l^eauties  of  her  breast. 
She  in  tiie  brazen  buckler,  glittering  bright. 
Beheld  her  lovely  image  with  delight.  980 

On  a  rich  plain  appear,  not  distant  far. 
The  Taphians,  and  Electryon's  sons  at  war; 
Fat  steers  the  prize  for  which  the  swains  contend. 
Those  strive  to  plunder,  the^e  their  herds  defend; 
The  meads  were  moist  with  hlood  and  rosy  dew: 
The  powerful  many  triuuiph'd  o'er  the  few. 
Two  chariots  next  roll'd  lightly  o'er  the  plains. 
This  Pelops  drove,  and  shook  the  sounding  reins  ; 
Hippodamia  at  his  side  he  viewed: 
In  the  ne\t  chariot,  Myrtilus  pm-su'd, .  99ii 

And  with  him  OEnomas;   api)roaching  near, 
At  Pciops'  back  he  &im'd  the  vengeful  spear  ; 
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The  feitliless  axle,  as  the  wheels  whirlM  ruuml, 
Snapp'd  sliort,  ami  loft  him  stretch'd  along  the 

gruund. 
Here  young  Apollo  stoo:l,  in  art  to  throw 
The  whirriiip:  arrow  from  the  tn'.in^inT  bow. 
At  mighty  Tityus  aimVl,  who  basely  strove 
Tu  force  his  mother,  erst  belovM  by  Jove : 
He  from  fair  Klara  deriv'd  hi*  birth, 
Tilt'  fi-il  ami  nourisii'd  by  prolitir  Earth.         lOOO 
'i'herc  Phryxus  stoop'd  to  listen  to  the  i-am, 
Oil  whose  broad  buL'tc  the  Hellespont  he  swam. 
The    beast   look'd   speaking;    earnest  could  j'ou 

jraze, 
The  lively  ]>iece  would  charmingly  amaze. 
I.'ing  mijjht  you  fe.Tst  your  eye,  and  lenil  an  ear. 
With  pleasin.[c  hope  the  conf  reiice  to  liear. 

Siirh  was  the  present  of  the  blue-eyM  maid — 
In  his  ri.cht  band  a  missile  lance  he  swayM, 
Whirh  Atalantit,  to  reward  the  brave, 
Sure  pit'dge  of  friendship,  to  the  hero  jave,    1010 
VViien  (in  the  breezy  MfenaKis  she  rov'd. 
And  wish'd  the  company  of  him  she  lov'd; 
Cut  he,  of  suitors'  amoruus  strife  afraid, 
iVpressM  the  foml  intention  of  t'le  maid. 
Thus  rob'd,  Huts  arm'il,  be  to  the  city  went, 
liripht  as  a  star  that  -ilds  the  tiriuament, 
Which  maids  assembled  \  iew  with  eager  eyes 
High  o'er  their  roof  in  o'l  iei>t  b<aniy  rise. 
On  the  bright  signal,  as  it  darts  its  rays. 
Attentive  they  with  sifcnt  transport  gaze.        1020 
I"ach,  with  this  omen  charnt'd,  expects,  tho'  late, 
Return'd  from  distant  climes  her  destin'd  mate. 
'i'hus    shone    the   chief,    for    high    achievements 

knuwn, 
Majestic  as  he  mov'<l  to  Lcmnos*  town. 
The  noble  heroines  his  footsteps  meet. 
With  courteous  joy  the  Grecian  guest  to  greet, 
Whose  duvvncast  eye  ne'er  vvauder'd,  till  he  came 
To  the  proud  palace  of  the  royal  dame^ 
Obsequious  rlanis»'ls  at  th"  portal  wait. 
And  quick  utd»ar  the  donble-fo'dine  gate:       1030 
Then  thro*  l\w  various  courts  extending  wide. 
And  statelv  rooms,  Iptuuoa  was  his  -uide; 
On  a  bright  throne,  with  rich  embroidery  grac'd, 
Fronting  her  sovereign  she  the  hero  plac'd. 
Th'  embarrassM   queen,    her   face   with    blushes 

spread. 
In  courteous  terms  addrcss'd  the  prince,  and  said: 
*'  Why,  gentle  stranger,  should  your  warlike  train 
At  di.staiice  far,  without  the  walls  remain  ? 
The  men  who  tillM  these  nmple  fu'lds  before. 
Now  turn  rich  furrows  on  tbcTbraciau  shore.  1040 
But  hear,  while  1  our  matchless  woes  relate; 
So  shall  yuu  know  the  story  of  our  fate. 
When  o'er  this  rt  aim  my  father  Thoas  reign'd, 
The  Lemnian  youth,  to  fraud  and  rapine  train'd, 
On  Thracian  borders  seiz'd  the  trembling'prey, 
Aiiil  brought  wlioie  flocks,  and  lovely  maids  away. 
This  Vc.uis  plann'd,  with  mischievous  intent, 
Au<l  fierce  among  thi.m  fatal  discord  sent. 
'I'hcir  wives  they  loath'd,  and  vainly  impious  led 
War's!?puils,fair  captives,  to  the  lawless  bed.  1050 
lAm-s  we  endur'd,  forgiving  insults  past. 
And  hop'd  the  faithless  would  reform  at  last. 
In  vain;  each  day  but  doubled  onr  disgrace, 
Our  children  yielded  to  a  spurious  race. 
The  widow'd  mother,  the  dis'^arded  maid. 
Forlorn,  neglected  thro'  the  city  stray'd. 
No  tinder  pity  tonch'd  the  parent's  breast, 
Tu  sec  k'li  darling  child  abu^'d,  oppres&'d 


Beneath  a  step-dame's  prouJ,  imperious  sway: 
No  sons  would  then  maternal  duty  pay,  "lOGO 

Nor.  as  bffore,  their  mother's  cause  defenJj 
No  sister  then  to  sister  prov'd  a  friend  ; 
But  tho  gay  tro'ps  of  Tnracian  captives  fiir 
InthrallM  the  men,  and  cbaiieng'd  all  their  care; 
At  ijome,  abroad,  the  fir>t,  at  pleasure's  call. 
To  share  the  banquet,  and  conduct  the  ball. 
At  lengtli,  but  strange!   some  favouring   power 

divine 
In  female  min  1  inspir'd  this  bold  desi^^n, 
That,  when  return'*!  from  Thracia's  bateftd  shore. 
Our  roofs  the^e  traitors  might  protect  no  more; 
That,  thus  constrained,  they  might  forego  their 
crimes,  1071 

Or  witii  their  captives  flee  to  distant  climes. 
Tbey  sail,  return,  the  fnv  remaining  males 
Demand,  then  (juit  us  with  auspicious  gales; 
And  now  the  frigid  fields  of  Thrace  they  plou-^h. 
And  countries  whiten'd  with  Sithonian  snow. 
Haste  then,  conduct  your  comrades  to  the  town: 
H*re  fix  your  seat,  and  L-mnos  is  your  own. 
And  if  to  high  dominion  you  aspire, 
Reijrn  here,  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  my  sire.  1030 
Vou  must  approve;  for  not  so  fair  a  coast, 
Or  isle  so  fertile  can  the  jEgean  boast. 
Haste  to  your  frieud:*,   and   make   my  pleasure 

known. 
Nor  let  them  longer  lodge  without  the  town." 

Artful  she  spoke,  forbearing  to  relate 
How  in  one  night  each  woman  slew  her  mate. 
Then  Jason   thus:     '*  Wbate*er   your   bounty 
grants, 
Stores  for  our  voyage,  or,  onr  present  wants, 
Pleas'd  we  accept:   I  to  my  valiant  bands 
Will  speed  to  signify  your  kind  commands,    1090 
I'hen  soon  conduct  my  conirad-^s  to  the  town : 
Hut  still,  O  queen,  still  wear  your  father's  crown. 
Not  from  disdain  1  shun  imperial  svvay. 
But  gi'eat  achievemeiils  cali  me  hence  away." 
He   spoke,   and   gently   press'd  her   fair  rlglit 
hand, 
Then  sou  ht  hiscomrades  scatter'd  o'er  the  strand, 
ITmuimberVi  damsels  round  the  hero  wait. 
Gazing  vvith  joy,  and  follow  to  the  gate; 
Then  irratefnl  presents  in  swift:  cars  cimvey 
Tothelanrl's  margin, where  the  warriors  lay.    1100 
When  Jason  now  to  liis  adventurous  bauds 
Had  signified  Hypsipyla's  commands, 
With  eager  joy  the  M'uyaus  haste  to  share 
Herfriend'y  roofs,  and  hospitable  fare. 
The  quer-n  of  love  Thessalia's  chiefs  inspires. 
For  Vulcan's  sake,  with  aimirons  desires; 
Tha*  Lemnoi,  Vulcan's  sacrtd  i--le,  agon 
May  Nourish,  j)eoplcd  with  a  race  of  men. 
Great  Jason  hastens  to  the  regal  walls; 
Tlie    rest    proceed    wliere    chance    or    pleasun? 
calls,  llig 

Save  great  Aleidcs;  with  a  chosen  train. 
Ambitions  he  in  Argo  to  remain. 
Eager  with  joy  the  jo  ly  crowds  advance 
To  share  the  genial  feast,  or  lead  the  dance; 
To  Venus'  and  to  Vntfan's  fAne  they  throng. 
And  cv'jwu  the  day  with  victims  and  \vith  song. 
Sunk  in  -^oft  ease  th'  enamoured  heroes  lay, 
(Their  vovase  still  deferr'd  from  day  to  tlay) 
And  lonirer  still,  and  lonirer  liad  declir.'  ', 
Full  lua'./  to  leave  the  lovely  place  behind,    II  JO 
Had  not  Alcides,  the  fair  dames  apart. 
Thus  spoke  inctns^d  the  language  of  his  heart: 


eCo 
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"  Mi.stoken  comrades,  does  our  kindred,  say, 
From  our  own  country  drive  us  far  away? 
Or  arc  we  fondly  tlnis  enamour'd  grown 
Of  foreign  damsels,  and  despise  our  own  ? 
Here  shall  we  >tay  to  till  tlie  Lemnian  fields? 
Small  fame  to  lieroes  this  base  comnierte  yields. 
No  god,  propitious  to  the  sons  of  Greece, 
AVithout  ourtoil,  will  grant  the  golden  fleece.  1 130 
Our  course  pursue  we;  for  the  breeze  invites; 
And  let  him  revel  in  love's  soft  delights. 
Who  here  but  stays  to  propagate  hi-,  kind, 
Aud  leave  a  memorable  name  behind." 

Alcides  thus:  none  dar'd  to  lift  his  eye. 
To  breathe  a  murmur,  or  to  make  reply; 
But  keenly  stung  witli  this  sarcastic  style. 
They  haste  to  leave  the  lov'd  Vulcanian  isle. 
Soon  as  the  damsels  their  fix'd  purpose  knew. 
Around  the  chiefs  in  busy  crowds  they  flew.  1 140 
As  bees  from  some  deep  cavern'd  rock  proceed. 
Buzz  o'er  the  lilies  of  the  laughing  mead, 
The  sweets  of  all  ambrosial  herbs  devour, 
And  suck  the  soul  of  every  fragrant  flow'r; 
TIuis  they  in  swarms  the  parting  Greeks  address, 
"With  hands  salute,  with  soothing  words  caress; 
Then  to  the  powers  above  with  fervour  pray. 
Safe  to  their  aims  the  heroes  to  convey, 
ilypsi)  yla  tlie  hand  of  Jason  press'd. 
And    thus    with    tears    the    parting    chief    ad- 
dressed:  1150 
"  Adieu! — and  may  yon  with  the  sons  of  Greece 
Peturn  triumphant  with  the  golden  fleece. 
Here  shall  you  then  my  father's  sceptre  sway, 
And  his  domains  your  sovereign  will  obey. 
Thi-  niighliouring  states  willfurnish  large  supplies. 
And  a  vast  empire  by  your  wisdom  rise. 
Hut  if  on  nobler  plans  your  thoughts  are  bent, 
And  vainly  1  presage  the  wish'd  event; 
Absent  o!  pn  sent,  to  my  memory  kind, 
Still  let  llypsipyla  possess  your  mind.  1160 
And  if  with  o'tTspring  Heav'n  should  bless  me,  say. 
How  shall  I  then  my  Jason's  will  obey?" 

The  princeljebeld  the  queen  with  rapturous  look, 
And  thus  with  mild  benevolence  bespoke: 

"  May  these  events,  foredoom'd   by  Heaven's 
d'  crec. 
Successful  prove,  Hypsipyla,  to  thee. 
But  still  of  Jason  nobler  thoughts  retain: 
Ennugh  for  me  o'er  my  own  realms  to  reign; 
May  but  the  powers  of  Heaven  (1  ask  no  more) 
Safe  reconvey  me  to  my  native  shore.  1170 

If  that's  denied,  and  you,  my  source  of  joy. 
Bear,  the  soft  token  of  our  loves,  a  boy; 
Him,  when  mature,  in  kindness  to  your  friend. 
My  parents'  solaoe,  to  lolcos  send; 
If  then  perchance  the  venerable  pair 
Survive  their  woes,  and  breathe  this  vital  air. 
There  mav  he  live,  from  Pelias  far  remov'il,  ^ 
By  Grecians  honour'd,  who  his  father  lov'd.'' 

He  spoke  his  lost  farewell :  then  lirst  ascends 
The  ship,  and  with  Lim  his  illustrious  friends.  1180 
In  their  due  stations  plac'd,  each  seiz'd  an  oar, 
While  Arge.s  loos'd  the  cable  from  the  shore. 
With  active  strokes  the  vigorous  heroes  sweep 
The  sounding  bosom  of  the  billowy  deep. 
As  Oipheuscounsei'd,  and  mild  c\ening  near. 
To  .Saniothrace,  Eleotra's  isle,  they  steer; 
That  tliire  initiated  in  rites  divine. 
Safe  might  they  sail  the  navigable  brine. 
But,  Mu-e   presume  not  of  these  \ites  to  tell: 
Farewell ,  dread  isle !  dire  deities,  t'aiewell !    1 1 9U 


Let  not  my  verse  these  mysteries  exp'ain; 

To  name  is  impious,  to  reveal  profane. 

Thence  the  black  main  they  lash'd  with  all  their 

might, 
Thrace  on  their  left,  and  Imbros  on  the  right; 
And  safely,  with  the  now-deelining  Sun, 
To  far-projecting  Chersonesus  run. 
Then  stemm'd  they,  aided  by  the  southern  gales. 
The  stormy  Hellespont  with  swelling  sails. 
Left  the  high-surging  sea  with  morning  light. 
And  reach'd  Sigseum  with  approaching  night.  r_'00 
Dardania  past,  and  high  exalted  Ide, 
They  saw  Abydos  on  the  stormy  tide. 
Thence  sail'd  they  by  Percote's  pasture  lands, 
Pityca's  meadows,  and  Abamis'  sands: 
And  nightly,  favour'd  by  the  friendly  blast. 
The  purple-foaming  Hellespont  they  past. 
An  ancient  island  in  Propontis  lies, 
That  towering  lifts  its  summit  to  the  skies; 
Near  Phrygia's  corn-abounding  coast  it  stamls, 
And  far-projecting  all  the  main  commands;   1-10 
An  island  this,  save  where  the  isthmus'  chain 
Connects  both  lands,  and  curbs  the  boisterous  main. 
Round  its  rough  sides  thethundering  tempests  roar. 
And  a  safe  bay  is  foi-m'd  on  either  shore, 
./iisepus'  waters  near  this  isthmus  fall: 
And  bordering  tribes  the  mountain  Arcton  call. 
On  this  rough  mountain,  barbarous,  fierce,  au(i 

bold,' 
Dwell  mighty  giants,  hideous  to  behold ; 
And,  wonderful  to  tell !   each  monster  stands 
With  six  huge  arms,  and  six  rapacious  hantls;  1220 
Two  pendent  on  their  shaggy  shuultlers  grow, 
And  four  deform  their  horrid  sides  below. 
The  lowland  isthmus,  verging  to  the  main, 
l"he  Dolions  till'd,  and  all  the  fertile  plain. 
O'er  these  reigu'd  Cyzicus  the  brave,  the  young, 
\\'ho  from  the  gallant  warrior,  .^neus,  sprung. 
The  daughter  of  F.usorus,  lirst  in  fame, 
Bore  Cyzicus,  .^Eneta  was  her  name. 
Seciu'e  they  liv'd,  and  free.from  w  ar's  alarms, 
Tho'  Earth's  huge  sons  were  terrible  in  arms.    losO- 
Sprung  from  the  monarch  of  the  hoary  tide, 
On  Neptune's  aid  the  Doli.in  race  rely'd. 
To  this  fair  port,  with  gentle-breathing  gales. 
This  friendly  shore,  Thcssalian  Argo  sails. 
Here  the  rope-fasten'd  stone  they  heave  on  shore, 
\^'hich  serv'd  as  anchor  to  the  s!u()  before, 
But  now  too  light,  so  Typhis  bids,  they  bring, 
And  leave  it  at  the  pure  Aiiacian  spring; 
Then  choose  another  on  the  rocky  bay, 
More'ponderous  far,  the  rolling  siii])  to  stay.  12-10 
There  the  first  stone  unuumber'd  years  remain'd, 
Till,  as  Apollo's  oracle  ordain'd, 
Th'  lonians  found,  with  rites  niysterious  grac'd. 
And  sacred  to  Jasouian  Pallas  plac'd. 
Soon  as  the  Doiians,  near  approaching,  knew 
Thessalian  Argo,  and  the  go<ilike  crew, 
Led  on  by  Cyzicus  they  haste  to  meet 
The  princely  band,  and  amicably  greet; 
Invite  them  down  the  winding  hwy  to  fall, 
.And  fix  their  cable  near  the  city-wall.  1250 

Thus  friendly  treated,  tlie  Ptiasgic  train 
Strive  with  their  oars  th'  interior  port  to  gain. 
Then  first  Ecbasian  PhreL'us  they  adore, 
And  rear  an  altar  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  them  the  king  dispatc-h'd,  with  heart  benigo^ 
Fat  sheep,  and  strong,  cxliilarating  wine. 
For  thus  the  sacred  oracle  foretold, 
"  Vfbea  here  airives  a  baud  gf  heroes  bold. 
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With  kind  complacence  treat  the  godlike  crew, 
Meet    not    in    arms,     but    pay    them    hononrs 

due!"  IJfiO 

Scarce  had  the  down  the  monarch's  cheeks  o'er- 

spread  ; 
No  children  yet  had  hless'd  the  nuptial  bed. 
Clita,  hib  lovely  queen,  the  young,  the  fair, 
Renown'd  for  beauty,  and  her  goldt-n  hair, 
Spruha:  from  Percosian  Meiops,  still  remains 
A  stranger  to  Lucina's  cruel  pams. 
l*ate  from  her  father's  court  the  king  convey'd, 
With  ample  dower  enrich'd,  the  blameless  maid; 
.Yet  he  neglects  the  genial  bed,  and  feasts^ 
All  fears  far  banishing,  with  foreign  guests.     1270 
Oft  he  inquires  of  Pelias'  stern  command. 
And  why  the  heroes  left  their  native  land. 
As  ofl  they  ask'd  what  cities  neighbouring  lay, 
And  in  Propontis  which  the  safest  bay- 
But  scanty  knowledg-e  cculd  the  kiug  bestow, 
Tlio"  it  bi  bov'd  them  mucli  these  truths  to  know. 
Vhen  momii'g  rose,  the  Din<lymean  steep 
Some  n>ount,  to  \  iew  ihe  navigable  deep. 
And  all  its  winding  baysj  the  road  they  came 
Thiy  l.oiiour'd  with  idustriuus  Jason's  name.  12S0 
The  chiefs,  who  chose  aboard  the  ship  to  stay, 
KtiniivM  lier  from  the  moorings  where  she  lay. 
Mean  while  the  sons  of  Earth,  a  numerous  train. 
From  their  bleak  mountains  rush  into  the  plain, 
Besiege  the  penious  bay,  and  strive  to  block 
Its  mouth  with  massy  fragments  from  the  rock; 
Intending  there  Thcssa.ia's  pine  to  keep 
Hemin'd  up,  like  some  huge  monster  of  the  deep. 
But  Hcicnlfs  rcmaiii'd;  his  bow  he  drew. 
And  heaps  of  giants  with  his  arrows  slew.        1290 
The  rest  iniag'd,  rough,  rocky  fragments  tore, 
HuriM  high  in  air,  and  thtmder'd  from  the  shore. 
(This  labour  still  for  Hercuks  reuiain'd. 
By  Juno,  Juve's  imperial  queen,  ordain'd) 
And  fiircely  now  the  glowing  battle  burn'd, 
"Wlieii  lu!  -the  chiefs  from  Dindymus  return 'd, 
Attaii'd  the  desperate  giants  in  the  rear, 
Ai-d  dealt  destruction  with  the  dart  and  spear; 
Till  Earth's  fierce  sons,  defil'd  with  wounds  and 

gore, 
DiDpp'd    dead;    their   bodies    cover'd   half   the 

shore.  I-OO 

As  near  the  sea's  broad  brink,  with  sturdy  strokes, 
Assiduo"s  woodmen  fell  aspirins  oaks; 
Tlifn  draw  tlicm  in  due  order  from  the  flood, 
And  thus  wuJl  drench'd  they  el  ave  with  ease  the 

Wood ; 
Tims  at  the  entrance  of  the  hoary  bay. 
The  frequent  corse  of  many  a  giant  lay; 
Some,  tumbled  hea<!long,  made  the  sea  their  grave, 
While  their  legs  rose  above  the  briny  wave; 
Son.c  o'er  the  sands  their  horrid  visage  show, 
Tl  <  ir  feet  deep-rooted  in  the  mud  below.         1310 
Thus  their  huge  ti-uuks  afford  abundant  fare 
To  Neptune's  liihes,  and  the  biids  of  air. 
S  >en  as  conclud.^  was  the  bloody  fray. 
And  favouring  bitsezes  cali'd  the  chiefs  aivay, 
n  hiy  loos'd;  o'rr  swelling  ocean  southern  gales 
Brcath'd   all  day   long,    and  tiird  their  bellying 

sails. 
Night  rose,  the  favouring  gales  no  longer  last. 
The  ship  drives  backwanl  with  tlie  stoVniy  blast. 
Again  they  harbour  on  the  frirndly  coast, 
WhiTf  late  the  Dulians  enU.-tain'd  the  host;   1320 
And  round  the  rock  tho  steady  cable  bind, 
Tne  rock  ev'u  now  to  i^jed. fame  cunsiju'd. 


Here  thro'  the  !;l'Jom  of  night  again  they  came. 
And  know  nut  that  the  c  luutry  was  the  same. 
Nor  knew  the  Dolians,  so  dark  night  prevail'd, 
That  back  to  Cyzicum  the  Greeks  had  sail'd ; 
But  deem'd  the  cbiels  a  hand  of  Macrian  foes: 
To  arms  they  call,  and  force  to  ibrce  oppose. 
A  gleamy  lustre  glaiic'd  along  the  held. 
While  spear  met  spear,  and  shield  cncounter'd 
shield.  1330 

In  sun-scorch'd  bushes  thus  the  bickering  blaze 
Flames  forth,  and  crackling  on  the  branches  preys. 
Dire  was  the  conflict;  on  the  fatal  plain 
Their  prince,  alas!   was  number'd  with  the  slain, 
His  queen  anil  bridal  bod  bchi  hi  he  ne'er  again. 
For  Jason  spy'd  the  prince  advancing  near. 
And  thro'  his  bosom  plung'd  the  furious  spear; 
The  ribs  it  broke,  and  circumsc:'ib'd  his  date, 
Wing'd  with  th'  inevitable  will  of  fate. 
Fate,  like  a  wall,  devoted  man  sunounds,       1340 
And  fast  confines  him  m  its  circling  boimds. 
Himself  he  deem'd,  in  that  disorder'd  nu'lit. 
Vainly  he  deem'd  !  protected  by  the  night : 
The  favouring  night,  alas!   produc'd  his  bane, 
And  chiefs  unaumber*d  with  their  prince  were 

slain. 
For  Hercules,  with  bis  all-conquering  bow, 
Dispateh'd  Telecles  to  the  shades  below, 
And  Megabrontes:  by  Acastus'  hand 
Pale  Sphodris  lay  extended  on  the  sti^nd. 
Peleus  to  Pluto's  dark  dominions  gave  13jO 

Zeiys  the  hardy,  and  Gephyrus  brave. 
Bold  Telamon,  well-sklll'd  the  lance  to  wield, 
Left  Basileus  expiiing  on  the  tii  Id. 
Next  Idas  van<iuish'd  Promeo-s  by  his  side; 
By  warlike  Clytius  Hyaciiitlius  died. 
Fair  Leda's  sons,  in  bloody  combat  skill'd-. 
Fierce  Megalossacus  and  Phlogius  kill'J. 
And  Mcleager  added  two  to  these, 
Itymoneus  and  vaiinnt  Artaces. 
These    all    were    chiefs    in    fighting    fields    ap- 
proved, I3<'i0 
Deplor'd  as  heroes,  and  as  brothers  lov'd. 
The  rest  for  safety  on  their  flight  rely; 
(As  trembling  doves  before  the  falcon  fly) 
Then  to  the  city-gates  tumnltuotis  press, 
And  raise  the  piercing  cry  of  deep  distress; 
The  city  mourn'd:  they  deem'd,  returii'd  from  far, 
That  hi>itile  Macrians  had  renew'd  the  «'ar. 

But  wh(  n  the  ro^y  mom  began  to  wake. 
All  found  their  irretrievable  mistake, 
lieart-rendmg      grief     oppress'd      the      Grecian 
train,  1370 

To  see  the  hospitable  monarch  slain, 
A  clay -cold  corse,  extcndcil  on  the  shore, 
Deform'd  with  dust,  and  all  bestr.ear'd  with  gore. 
The  Greeks  and  Dolians,  sunk  in  deep  dtsj.air. 
Mourn  three  long  days,  and  rend  their  graceful 

bair. 
A  tomb  they  rear  upon  the  rising  ground. 
And  clad  in  brazen  arms  thrice  march  aroundj 
Then  fir  the  monai*ch,  on  Limonia's  plain. 
Of  rites  observant,  funcral-gan;es  ordain. 
There  stands  the  tomb,  adorn'd  with  honours  due. 
Which  distant  ages  will  with  sorrow  view.       1331 
When  the  sad  news  at  Clita's  earairiv'd. 
Nut  long  the  queen  the  munarch's  fate  snrviv'd; 
But  woe  au'zmentin/,  round  her  neck  she  tied 
The  noose  dishonest,  tind  unseem'y  died. 
Her  mournful  dir.:e  the  weeping  Dryads  sting, 
Whiic  DiQjyiuus  wttu  lauietitatious  luog; 
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J\nd  all  the  tear?  that  frcm  their  eye-lids  fell, 
Tlie  gods  transfomieH,  in  pity,  tu  a  well; 
In  crystal  strea,rns  it  muruiur^  still,  iind  weeps, 
And  still  the  tiaine  ot  wretched  Clita  k«:ps.    1391 
A  day  so  dismal,  so  roph-te  with  woes, 
Till  this  sad  day,  to  Dolians  never  rose. 
Deep,  deep  imtners'd  ia  sorrow  they  remained, 
And  all  fVum  life-supporting  food  ahstainM; 
Save  such  pour  pittance  as  man's  needs  require, 
Of  corn  ungvound,  or  unprepar'd  hy  lire. 
And  annual,  on  th:s  day,  the  D'dians  btill 
Sift  coarsest  meal,  and  at  the  puhllc  mill. 

Thenceforth  twelve  days  and  nights  dire  storms 
prevail,  HOO 

Nor  could  the  chiefs  mifurl  the  swellincr  sail. 
Th'.foIlo\vingnia,ht,hy  sleep's  soft  power  oppress'd. 
Once  more  in  Cyzieum  the  heroci^  rest; 
Mopsus  alone  and  brave  Acastus  keep 
The  watch  noetmnal,  wlile  their  comrades  sleep; 
When,  lu!  a  halcyon,  of  cerulean  hue, 
O'er  the  fair  head  of  siundierinc;  Jason  tlew. 
In  airy  circles,  wond'rous  to  behold. 
And  screaming  loud,  the  ceasing  storm  foretold. 
The  .orrateftd  sound  attentive  Mopsus  heard,   1410 
And  niark'd  the  meaning  of  the  sea-bred  bird  j 
(Which  gently  risin.c:  from  the  deck  below, 
Peroh'd  on  the  summit  of  th'  aerial  prow) 
Then  rotis'd  he  Jason  from  his  fleecy  bed, 
Of  sheeps'  soft  skins  composed,  and  thus  he  said  j 
"  O  son  of  j^son,  hear  !  be  this  thy  care, 
Haste,  to  the  fane  of  Dindymus  repair; 
Th(  re  Cybele  with  sacriGce  implore. 
So  will  the  wincis  tempestuous  cease  to  roar. 
For  this  proclaimed  the  boding  halcyon  true,  1420 
As  round  thee,  sunk  in  deep  repose,  she  flew. 
Tyy  Cybele's  dread  power  the  vast  profound, 
An<\  all  the  winds  in  harmony  are  bound. 
By  her  subsists  prolific  earth  below, 
Aud  hiph  Olympus,  ever  crownd  with  snow, 
.love  yields,  when  she  ascends  the  courts  of  day, 
And  all  the  powers  immortal  own  her  sway." 

To  Jason  thus  the  venerable  seer; 
And  welcome  came  the  tidings  to  his  ear. 
Instant  the  chief,  exulting  with  a  bound,  1430 

?prunir  from  the  bed,  arid  wak'd  his  comrades  round. 
Elate  with  joy  his  louks,  his  words  unfold 
The  glad  presage  which  ^'lopsus  had  furetold. 
Then  from  the  stalls  the  youth  appointed  drove 
Selected  oxen  to  the  heiirhts  above. 
Some  from  the  rock  unloos'd  the  corded  staj', 
•  And  with  fleet  oars  approach'd  the  Thraeian  bay. 
From  thence  the  top  of  Dindymus  they  gain'd; 
Few  were  the  heroes  tl)at  aboard  remainM: 
By  those  the  Maerian  rocks,  and  Thraeian  land 
Directly  opposite,  appearM  at  handj  1441 

The  Thraeian  Rospborous  here,  involv'd  in  shade, 
And  Mysia'sri'ing  mountains  were  suiTey'd; 
Theri',  where  his  waters  black  ^'Esepus  pours, 
Nepna's  plain,  and  Adrastr-in's  towVs. 
A  vine's  vast  trunk  adorn*d  with  branches  stood, 
Tbongli  old,  yet  sound,  and  long  hadgrac'd  the 

wood ; 
This  tiimkthey  hew'd,  and  made,  by  Argus'  skill, 
An  imnge  of  the  goddess  tif  the  hill ; 
Which  on  the  rocky  emiuence  thty  plac'd,     1450 
With  the  thick  boughs  of  circling  beeches  grac'd. 
They  rear  an  altar,  then,  on  rising  ground, 
Of  stones  that  leadiest  lay,  and  wide  around 
Dispose  the  branches  of  the  sacred  oak, 
/\nd  Dindymus's  deity  invoke. 


The  gu:irdian  power  of  Piuygia's  hills  and  woods; 

The  venerable  mother  of  the  guds. 

On  Tityas  and  Cyllenus  too  they  cidl. 

Of  ail  her  priests  most  lovM, and  bonour'dmnstof  all; 

For  sl'ill  prophetic  they  alone  are  fam'd  ;       1460 

Idean  Dactyli  these  priests  are  nam'd; 

Moth  whom  Anchiala  in  Dicte's  cave 

Brought  forth,  where  chill  Oaxis  rolls  his  wave. 

While  on  the  burnmg  victims  Jasun  pours 

Libations  due,  the  goddess  he  implores 

To  smile  propitious  <Jn  the  Grecian  train. 

And  still  the  tempests  of  the  roaring  main.    •' 

Then  Orpheus  call'd,  and  youthful  chiefs  advance, 

AH  clad  in  arms,  to  lead  the  martial  dance ; 

With  clashing  swords  they  clatter'd  on  theirshields, 

And  f]li'd  with  festive  sounds  th*  aerial  fields.  H71 

Lttst  in  these  sounds  was  every  doleful  strain, 

And  their  loud  wailings  for  their  monarch  slain. 

The  Pbiygians  still  their  goddess' favour  win 

V>y  the  revolving  v.'beel  and  timbrel's  din. 

Of  these  pure  rites  the  miglity  mother  show'd 

Her  mind  approving,  by  ihese  signs  bestow'd; 

IJoughs  bend  withfruit,  Earth  from  iier  bosom  pours 

Herbs  ever  green,  and  voluntary  flow'rs. 

Fierce  forest-beasts  forsake  the  lonely  den,     14S0 

Approach  witli  gentleness,  and  fawn  oij  men, 

A  pleasing  omen,  and  more  wondrous  still 

The  goddess  gave:  the  Dindymean  hill, 

That  ne'er  km  \v  water  on  its  airy  brow, 

Bursts  into  streams,  and  founts  perennial  flow. 

This  wonder  still  the  Phrygian  shepherds  sing. 

And  give  the  name  of  Jason  to  the  spring. 

Then  on  the  mount  the  chiefs  tlic  feast  prolontr, 

And  praise  the  venerable  queen  in  song.  1489 

But  when  the  morning  rose,  they  piied  their  oars, 

And,  the  wind  ceasing,  left  the  Phrygian  shores. 

Then. fair  contention  fir'd  the  princely  train. 

Who  best  the  toil  of  rowing  could  sustain. 

For  now  the  howling  storm  was  luU'd  to  sleep; 

Etherial  mildness  had  compos'd  the  deep. 

On  the  calm  sea  the  labouring  chiefs  rely'd; 

Fleet  flew  the  ship  along  the  yielding  tide; 

Not  Neptune's  steeds  so  swift,  with  loosen*d  reins. 

Skim  the  li^ht  level  of  the  liquid  plains. 

But  when  with  even-tide  the  blustering  breeze  1500 

Hru.sh'd  the  broad  bosom  of  the  swelling  seas. 

The  wearied  chiefs  their  toilsome  course  rcpress'd, 

And  all,  save  great  Alcides,  sunk  to  rest. 

Swift  thro'  the  waves  his  arm  unaided  drew 

The  ship,  dee[>-laclen  with  the  dmwsy  t  r4?w. 

Thr(.'  all  her  planks  the  well-comjiacted  pine 

SliOffk,  as  his  oar  dispers'd  the  foamy  brine. 

But  soon  the  heroes  vieu'd  the  Mysian  shore, 

.^s  hy  the  month  of  llhyndacus  they  bore. 

On  Fhrygia's  fields  a  wishful  look  they  cast,  1510 

And  huire  ^ia?on's  promontory  pass'd, 

Wlun  great  Alcides,  at  one  luckless  stroke. 

His  oai',  hard  straining,  near  the  mifldic  broke, 

<^ne  innt  was  swallow'd  in  the  whelming  main. 

One,  though  he  fell,  his  grasping  hands  retain; 

Backward  he  fell,  hut  soon  his  seat  regain'd, 

Antl,  loathing  rest,  in  mute  amaze  remain'd. 

What  time  the  weary  labourer,  wanting;  rest, 

Hies  to  his  cot  with  pining  fast  oiq)ress'd; 

Kv'n  in  the  entrance  of  his  rural  door  1520 

His  tottering  knees  he  bends,  and  moves  no  more; 

His  dnsty  limbs  he  views,  and  callous  hands, 

And  curses  hunger's  insolent  demands: 

Then,  nor  till  then,  the  chiefs  to  Chins  row, 

Chius,  whose  streams  around  Ar^j^anthou  flow. 
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The  friendly  Mysians  on  their  peaceful  coast 

Rpreive  with  hospitality  the  host; 

Abiindnnt  stores  they  send,  with  hearts  benig:n, 

Fat  hiieep,  and  stronir  exhilaratine;  wine. 

Some  brinirfiry  wood, and someiiionler^ipreatl  1330 
'   Soft  leaves  and  hcrbajre  for  a  spacious  bud; 

.Some  from  the  flint  elicit  living  fire; 

Some  mix  tlie  wines  that  generous  deeds  inspire: 

The  least  they  crown,  and  rite^  to  Phrrbus  pay, 

Ecbasian  Phcrbns,  at  the  clos^'  of  day. 

But  F[ercules  the  jrcnial  feast  dfclin'd, 

And  souglit  the  wood,  a  fittins:  oar  to  find. 

Kor  lont;  he  souerht,  before  a  fir  he  found; 

Few  leaves  adorn'd  it,  and  few  branches  crown'd  ; 

Yet  as  the  poplar's  stem  aspires  on  hi.eb,       1340 

This  6r,  so  stout  and  tall,  attracts  his  eye. 

On  the  green  grass  his  bow  he  laid  aside, 
His  aiTowy  (juiver,  and  the  )ioi''s  hide. 
Fir«;t  with  his  club  the  solid  soil  he  shook, 
TTien  in  both  arms,  a?<i'ir*d,  the  fir-tree  took; 
Fir;n  on  his  feet  he  stood,  with  bended  kneej 
His  big  broad  shoulder  lean'd  aaainst  the  tree; 
Then  heavM  it  up,  di-ep-rooted  in  the  ground, 
CloggVt  with  the  suil's  impediments  around. 
As  when,  beneath  Orion's  wintry  reign,  1330 

The  sudden  tempest  rushes  from  the  main. 
Some  tall  ship's  mast  it  tears,  and  every  stay, 
And  all  the  cordage,  all  the  sails  away  : 
Thus  he  the  trunk;  then  took,  in  haste  to  go, 
The  hide,  the  club,  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 

Meanwhile,  preparing  for  his  friend's  return 
A  ready  supper,  with  his  brazen  urn 
Alone  rov'd  Hylas  o'er  the  fields,  to  bring 
The  purest  water  from  the  sacred  sprinL'. 
For  to  such  tasks  Alcides  train'd  his  squire,    1360 
Whom  first  he  took  an  infant  from  his  sire 
Theodamas  ;  but  him  with  sword  severe 
He  slew,  who  ehuriish  had  refus'd  a  steer. 
F'lr  when  Theodamas,  oppress'd  with  care, 
Turn'd  the  fresh  furrow  with  his  shining  share. 
He  disobey'd,  ah  wretch!   the  chief's  command. 
Who  clajm'd  the  labouring  ox  that  till'd  the  land. 
Eut  know,  Aicides  sought  for  cause  to  bring 
War  on  Dryopia's  kingdom  and  the  king. 
For  barbarous  acts,  and  rights  neglected  long.  1570 

But  rove  unt.  Muse,  digres-^ive  from  the  song. 
Si^i-n  faithful  Hvlas  to  the  fountain  came, 
Which  Mysian  shepherds  crystal  Pegae  name; 
It  chanc'd  the  njinplis,  in  ueighbouring  streams 

that  dwell, 
Then  kept  a  concert  at  the  sacred  well. 
In  Dfun's  praise  they  rais'd  the  nightly  song, 
All  who  to  high,  aerial  hills  belong; 
A)l  who  in  caverns  hide,  or  devious  rove 
The  mountain-forest,  or  the  shady  crove. 
When  from  her  spring,  unsullied  with  a  stain,  1380 
Rose  Ephydatia,  tu  attend  the  train, 
The  form  of  Hylas  rusli'd  upon  her  sitjlit. 
In  every  crace  of  blushing  beauty  bright: 
For  the  full  Moon  a  beamy  lustre  shed, 
And  heigliten'd  all  the  honours  of  h  s  head. 
Fir'd  with  |ovtr*s  sudd<:n  flame,  by  VtMius  ra;s*d. 
The  frantic  Naiad  languish'd  as  she  gnzM: 
And  soon  as,  stooping  to  receive  the  tide, 
He  to  the  stream  his  brazen  urn  apply'd, 
In  gnsh'd   the   foaming  waves;  the  nymph  with 
joy  1390 

Spnnig  from  the  deep  to  kiss  the  channlng  boy. 
Her  left  arm  round  his  lovely  neck  she  threw, 
And  with  her  right  hand  to  the  bOLtom  drew. 


First  Polyphemus  heard,  as  wandering  nigh 

This  fatal  fuunt,  the  youth's  distressful  cry, 

(In  search  of  Hercules  he  rovM  the  wood) 

And  hied  witli  hasty  footsteps  to  the  flood. 

As  when  a  lion  from  his  cavern'd  rock. 

At  distance  hears  the  bleatings  of  the  flock. 

To  seize  his  prey  he  springs, with  hungcrbold,  1600 

Rut  faithful  shepherds  had  secur'd  the  fold; 

Defeated  of  his  prize,  he  roars  amain, 

Rends  his  hoarse  throat,  and  terrifies  the  swain: 

Thus  Polyphemus  call'd  with  voice  profound, 

And  vainly  anxious  rov'd  the  forest  round. 

At  length  retreating,  he  the  path  explor'd 

Thro' which  he  came,  and  drew  his  trusty  sword, 

Lest  savage  beasts  should  seize  him  for  their  prev. 

Or  nightly  robbers  intercept  his  way.  1609 

And  as  he  hrandi-ih'd  the  bright  hurnishM  blade, 

He  met  Alciiles  in  the  gloomy  shade. 

Unknown  at  first,  but  as  he  nearer  drew, 

His  fiieud  returning  to  the  shi,>  he  knew. 

Though  his  breath  faulters,  and  his  spirits  fall. 

He  thus  reveals  the  melancholy  tale: 

*'  Hard  is  my  lot,  and  much  averse  my  will. 

To  be  the  111  St  sad  messenger  of  ill; 

Young  Hvlas  went  to  fetdi  fresh  water  late. 

Not  yet  return'd;  I  tremble  for  his  fate: 

By  robbers  sfiz'd  or  beasts,  'tis  hard  to  guess; 

I  heard  his  cry,  the  signal  of  distress:"  1G2I 

Thus  he:  the  sweat  from  great  Alcides  flow'd. 

And  the  black  blood  thro*  all  his  body  glow'd: 

EnragM,  the  fir-tree  on  the  ground  he  threw, 

And,  where  his  feet  or  frenzy  hurried,  flew. 

As  when  a  bull,  whom  galling  gadtlies  wound. 
Forsakes  the  meadows,  and  the  mar>hy  ground. 
The  flowery  food,  the  herd  and  herdsmen  shun*!. 
Now  stands  stock-still,  and  restless  now  he  runs; 
Stung  by  the  breese,  he  maddens  with  the  pain. 
Tosses  aloft  his  head,  and  roars  amain:  1(3^1 

Thus  ran  the  raging  chief  with  matchless  force. 
Then  sudden  stoppM  he,  wearied  with  the  course. 
Anxious  in  vain,  he  rov'd  the  forest  round, 
The  distant  hills  and  vales  his  voice  rebound. 
Now  o'er  the  lofty  mountains  rose  in  view 
The  morning  star,  and  mildist  breezes  blew: 
That  instant  Tiphys  bade  the  heroes  sail. 
Ascend  the  vessel,  and  enjoy  the  yale. 
The  read)'  crew  obey  the  pilot's  word,  15ift 

Their  anchor  weigh,  and  haul  the  cords  aboard; 
Then  give  tiie  stretching  canvas  to  the  wind, 
And  leave  the  Posidcan  rocks  behind. 
When  from  the  rosy  orient,  be^aming  bright, 
Aurora  tippM  the  fuot-worn  paths  with  liglit; 
And  o'er  moist  meads  the  iditt/tringdew-dropsshinM, 
They  raiss'd  those  friends  their  folly  left  behind. 
Then  rose  contention  keen,  and  pungent  grief, 
For  thus  abandoning  their  bravest  chief. 
In  silence  Jason  sat,  and  long  suppress'd,        lfi30 
Though  griev'd.the  labouring  auiiuish  of  his  breast. 
Brave  Telamon,  with  anger  kindling,  spoke: 

"  Muteis  thy  tonsue,  andunconcern'dlhy  looks 
To  leave  unconquer'd  Hercules  behind 
Was  a  base  project,  and  by  thee  desis-n'd; 
f.'-st,  when  to  Greece  we  steer  the  sniliiiir  i>ine. 
His  brigliter  glories  should  out-daz/K-  thine. 
But  words  avail  not — I  renounce  the  band, 
Whose  selfish  wiles  this  stratagem  have  plannM:" 

Thus  spoke  ^acides,  inflam'd  with  ire,         1G60 
His  eye-balls  sparkling  like  the  burning  fire; 
On  Tiphys  then,  by  .rage  impcU'd.  he  flew: 
And  oBcu  more  Mysia  had  rereiv'd  the  crewy 
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j&gain  the  heroes  the  same  course  had  saii'd, 
Though  roaring  winds  and  raging  waves  iirevail'd. 
Had  not  hold  Btreas'  sons  tlie  chief  addiess'd, 
^nd,  nobly  daring,  his  rough  rage  repress'd. 
(Ill-t'ateil  youths!  for  that  heioic  deed, 
riooniVl  by  tlie  hands  of  Hercules  to  bleed. 
For   nlien    returning    home    their    course    they 
sped,  1670 

From  iuneral  games  pcrforni'd  for  Pelias  dead, 
In  sea-girt  Tenos  he  tlie  brothers  slew, 
And  o'er  their  graves  in  heapy  hillocks  threw 
The   crumbling  mould;    then  with  two  columns 

crown'd, 
Erected  high  the  death-devoted  ground; 
And  one  still  moves,  how  marvellous  the  tale! 
AVith  e\eiy  motion  of  the  northern  gale — 
But  these  are  facts  resen'd  for  future  years) 
Lo!  sudden,  Glaueus  to  their  sight  appears, 
Prophet  of  Nereus,  rising  from  the  main,         1680 
Most  skili'd  of  a',1  his  fate-foretelling  train. 
Fligh  o'er  the  waves  he  rear'd  his  shaggy  head, 
AV'ith  his  strong  hand  the  rudder  seiz'd,  and  said : 
"  Why  strive  ye  thus,  tho'  Jove's  high  will  with- 
stands, 
To  bear  Alcides  to  the  Colehian  lands? 
He  must  at  Argos,  so  the  fates  ordain, 
And  so  Kin*ystheus  has  decreed,  sustain 
Twelve  mighty  labours,  thence  be  rais'd  above. 
To  high  Olympus,  and  the  court  of  Jove. 
Cease  for  An.phytriou's  son,  your  murmurs  cease. 
And  lidl  ti.e  sorrows  of  your  souls  to  peace.    1691 
In  M5'^ia,  w  here  meandering  C'hius  strays, 
IVlust  Polyphemus  a  proud  city  raise: 
Then,  mid'  the  Calybes,  a  desperate  elan. 
Expires  on  S-  ythian  plains  the  gallaiit  man. 
I>ut  strange  is  Hylas'  fate:  his  youthful  charms 
Entic'd  a  nymph,  who  elasp'd  liim  in  her  arms. 
Now  the  blest  pair  the  hands  of  Hynten  bind; 
In  search  of  him  the  chit^l's  are  Itft  behind." 

This  said,  he  plung'd  into  the  gulf  prufound. 
The  pui-ple  ocean  foam'd  in  eddies  round.       1701 
The  god,  descending  with  resistless  snaj*, 
Impeird  the  hollow  vessel  on  her  way. 
The  chiefs  rejoic'd  this  ])rodigy  to  view, 
And  instant  Telamou  to  Jason  flew 
In  friendly  sort,  and  in  bis  right  be  took 
The  prince's  hand,  and  thus  embraiing  spoke: 

•'  Illustrious  chief,  let  not  thine  anger  rise 
At  ai;ght  1  said  impetuous  and  unwise. 
Grief  for  my  friend  has  made  me  indiscreet,  1710 
And  utter  words  for  Jason's  ear  unmeet ; 
Those  to  the  winds  wide-sea^ttiiug  let  us  give. 
And,  as  before,  in  friendly  concord  live.'' 

Then  Jason  thus;  '*  Thy  censures  wound  my 
mind. 
Which  say,  1  left  the  bravest  Greek  behind. 
Yet  though  thy  words  reproachful  guilt  suggest. 
Rage  dnells  not  long  in  Jason's  generous  breast; 
Suiee  not  for  docks  or  riches  we  ccmtend, 
!l)ut  a  hold  hero,  and  a  faithful  friend. 
And  thou,  I  trust,  if  reason  calls,  wilt  be  1720 

As  firm  and  warm  an  advocate  for  me." 

He  spoke;  and  now,  the  hatefid  contest  o'er. 
The  chiefs  resum'd  the  seats  they  ht  Id  before, 
But  for  those  heroes  whom  they  left  behind, 
,Cy  Jove's  decree  are  various  cares  design'd. 
Kam'd  froin  its  stream,  the  boast  of  future  days, 
Must  one  on  Mysian  plains  a  city  raise: 
One  .'great  Alcides)  other  toils  must  share, 
And  karn  Kuristheus'  stern  cuiuuiacde  to  bear. 


Long  time  he  threaten'd,  for  his  Hylas  lost,    1730 
Instant  destruction  to  tlie  Mysian  coast, 
L'nlesi  the  Mysians  to  his  arms  restor'd. 
Alive  or  dead,  the  partner  of  his  board. 
Of  all  Iheir  bands  the  choicest  youths  they  chosp. 
And  them  as  pKdges  of  their  faith  propose; 
Then  swore  they  all,  their  search  should  never  end. 
Till  haply  they  had  found  the  hero's  friend. 
Still  to  this  day  the  fond  Cianians  seek 
(All  who  at  Trachin  dwell)  the  lovely  Greek. 
For  beauteous  youths,  to  Trachin's  walls  convey'd, 
Were  there  as  pledges  to  Alcides  paid.  1741 

Meanwhile  all  day  and  night  brisk  breezes  blew. 
Fleet  o'er  the  foaming  flood  the  \  essel  flew  ; 
But  when  the  dawn  gave  promise  of  the  day. 
The  winds  expiring  gently  died  away. 
A  land  projecting  o'er  the  hay  below 
The  chiefs  discover'd,  and  to  this  they  row; 
This  peaceful  port  awhile  the  Minyans  chose, 
And,  as  they  reach'd  it,  grateful  morning  rose. 


BOOK  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  book  contains  the  combat  between  Amycns 
and  Pollux;  the  former  of  whom  is  slain.  A 
battle  ensues  between  the  Argonauts  and  Be- 
brycians,  in  which  the  Argonauts  come  ofT 
conquerors.  They  sail  to  Salniydessus,  a  city 
of  Thrace,  where  they  consult  Pliineus,  a  sooth- 
sayer, on  the  success  of  their  expedition.  He 
promises,  if  tliey  would  deliver  bim  from  the 
harpies,  to  direct  them  safely  to  Colehos.  His 
request  is  graiited,  and  lie  gives  tlieirr  instruc- 
tions. The  story  of  Parsehius,  Cyrene,  and 
Aristaeus.  They  sail  through  the  Symplegades, 
and  thence  to  the  island  Thynia,  wheie  they 
land.  Apollo,  who  here  appears  to  tbem,  is 
rendered  propitious  by  sacrilice.  The  course 
of  the  liver  Acheron  is  described.  They  land 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandyni,  and  are  hospi- 
tably entertained  hy  Lycus,  the  king  of  that 
conntrj'.  Hue  Idmon  is  killed  by  a  wild  boar, 
and  here  Tiphys  dies.  Anca-us  is  appointed 
pilot  in  his  stead.  They  sail  by  the  monument 
of  Stbenelus,  whose  ghost  is  released  by  Proser- 
pine, and  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. At  the  island  of  Mars  they  meet  the 
sons  of  Pliri>.us,  who  had  just  before  been  ship- 
wrecked. They  are  kindly  received  by  the 
Argonauts,  who  take  them  on  board.  .Sailing 
by  Mount  Caucasus  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
eagle  that  preys  on  the  entrails  of  Prometheus. 
The  end  oi  their  voyage. 


Tents  o'er  the  beach  Tebiycia's  king  had  sp'.ead. 

And  stalls  erected  where  fat  oxen  fed. 
To  genial  Neptune  a  Bithynian  dame 
Bore  the  fi.  rce  ty.aiit,  .Vmycns  his  name. 
Proudest  of  men  ;  who  this  hard  law  decreed. 
That  from  bis  re;'lni  no  stranger  should  recede. 
Till  first  with  him  comneli'd  in  fight  to  wield 
The  dieadful  gauntkt  in  tl:e  listed  field. 
Unnumbcr'd  guests  his  maichless  prowess  slew: 
Stern  he  accists  swift  Argo's  valiant  crew,  10 

Curious  the  reason  of  their  course  to  scan. 
Who,  whence  they  were;  aud  scornful  thus  begai||: 


ARGONAUTICS  OF  APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 

*'  Learn  wliat  'tis  meet  ye  knew,  ye  vagi'ant  host; 
NoTie  tliat  eVr  touches  on  Bebrycia's  coast, 
Is  thence  I>y  law  permitted  to  depart, 
Till  match'd  with  me  he  prove  the  boxer's  art. 
Choose  then  a  chief  who  can  the  gauntlet  wield, 
And  let  him  try  the  foitunc  of  the  Held: 
Shoidd  ye  contemptuous  scorn  my  fix'd  decree. 
Know,  your  proud  hearts  shall  yield  to  fate  and 
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Thus  spoke  the  cliief  with  insolent  disJain, 
And  rous\|  resentment  in  the  niartia!  train; 
31ut  Pullux  most  his  vaunting  words  provoke, 
Wiio  thus,  a  champion  for  his  fellows,  spoke: 
*'  Threat  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  hloody  fray^ 
Lo,  we  ohsequious  thy  decrees  ohey! 
Unforc'd,  this  instant  to  the  lists  I  go, 
Thy  rival  I,  thy  voluntary  foe." 
Stunj;  to  the  heart  with  this  severe  reply, 
On  him  he  turnM  his  fury-flaming  eye:  30 

As  the  grim  lion,  pierc'd  by  some  keen  wound, 
VVhom  hunters  on  the  mountain-top  surround; 
Though  close  hemmM  in,  his  glaring  eye-balls  glance 
On  him  alone  who  threw  the  pointed  lance. 
The  Greek  stript  off  his  mantle  richly  wrought, 
Late  from  the  Lemnian  territory  brouglit, 
Which  some  fair  nymph,  who  had  her  tlame  avow'd, 
The  pledge  of  fiospitable  love  bestow'd: 
His  double  cloak,  with  clasps  of  sable  hue, 
liebiTcia's  ruler  on  the  greensward  threw,  40 

And  his  rouy:h  sheep-hook  of  wild  olive  made, 
"Which  lately  flourished  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Tiicn  sought  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
Commodious  for  the  figljt,  and  on  the  strand 
They  plae'd  their  friends,  who  saw,  with  wondering 

eyes. 
The  chiefs  how  different,  both  in  make  and  sis:e^ 
For  like  Typhoeus'  race  the  tyrant  stood 
Enormous,  or  that  n^iscrt\Ttt-d  brood 
Of  mit^hty  monsters,  which  parturient  Earth, 
liicensM  at  Jove,  brought  forth,  a  hideous  birth.  50 
But  Pollux  shone  like  that  mild  star  on  high. 
Whose  ri->ing  ray  illumes  fair  evening's  sky. 
Down  spread  his  cheek,  ripe  manhood's  early  sign, 
And  in  his  eye-balls  beam'd  the  glance  divine, 
liut  like  a  lion,  gloiying  in  his  might 
Pt£j.od  Jove's  puissant  son,  prcpar'd  for  fight. 
His  arms  be  poisM,  advancing  in  the  ring. 
To  try  if  still  they  kept  their  pristine  springj 
If  pliant  stdl,  and  vigorous  as  before, 
Kor  rigid  grown  with  labuuring  at  the  oar,  60 

Trial  like  tliis  the  haughty  king  disdainM: 
Aloof  and  silent  Amycns  remain'd. 
Full  on  his  foe  his  vengeful  eyes  he  tuni'd, 
For  bJLjotl  he  thirsted,  and  for  conquest  burn'd. 
With  that  his  squire  Lycoreu^,  full  in  view, 
Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw, 
Of  baibarous  fashion,  harden'd,  roush,  and  dry'd. 
'i'ben  thus  the  king,  with  insolence  and  pride: 
*'  Lo,  two  stout  pair;  the  choice  1  leave  to  thee; 
(No  lot  appoints  them)  choose,  and  blame  not  me. 
Bind  thfm  secure,  and  after  trial  tell,  71 

How  greatly  I  in  either  ait  exctl, 
WliKthcr  to  form  the  cestus  firm  and  good. 
Or  stain  the  cheeks  of  mighty  men  with  blood." 
He  sptike:  brave  Pollux  nothing  dei.:ii'd  to  say. 
But  suiiline  chose  the  pair  which  ucart  st  lay. 
To  clieer  their  champion,  Castor,  honoui'd  name  ! 
And  Talaiis,  the  son  of  Bias,  came; 
Firm  round  hisarms  the  gloves  of  death  they  bind, 
^ud  ^uioiate  the  vigour  uf  his  mind.  bO 


Aratus,  and  bold  Ornytus  his  friend, 

To  Amycus  their  kind  assistance  lend : 

Fools!  for  they  knew  not,  this  one  conflict  o'er. 

Those  gauntlets  never  should  be  buckled  more. 

Accoutred  thus  each  ardent  hero  stands. 

And  raises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands; 

With  clashing  gauntlets  fiercely  now  they  close. 

And  mutual  meditate  death-dealing  blows. 

First  Amycus  a  furious  onset  gave. 

Like  the  rude  insult  of  the  battering  wave,         90 

That,  heap'd  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  tide, 

Bursts  thundering  on  some  gallant  vessel's  side; 

The  wary  pilot,  by  superior  skill, 

Foresees  the  storm,  and  shuns  the  menac'd  ill. 

Thus  tlireateniug  Amycus  on  Pollux  press'd, 

Nor  suffer'd  his  antogonist  to  rest: 

But  Jove's  brave  son  obseives  er.ch  coming  blow, 

5uick  leaps  aside,  and  disappoints  the  foe; 

And  where  a  weak  unguarded  part  he  spies, 

Thei-e  ail  the  thunder  of  his  arms  he  plies.        100 

As  busy  shipwrights  stoutly  labouring  strive 

Through  sturdy  planks  the  piercing  spikes  to  drive. 

From  head  to  stern  repeated  blows  go  round, 

And  ceaseless  hammers  send  a  various  sound  ; 

Thus  from  theirbatter'dcheeksloud  echoessprnng, 

Their  dash'd  teeth  crackled,  and  their  jaw-bones 

rung: 
Nor  ceas'd  they  from  the  strokes  that  threaten'd 

death. 
Till  tir'd  with  toil  they  faintly  gaspVl  for  breath: 
Awhile  tlicy  then  n  mit  the  bloody  fray, 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  sweat  away.        110 
Btit  adverse  soon  they  meet,  with  rage  they  glow. 
Like  bulls  fierce  fighting  for  sonic  favourite  cow* 
Then  Amycus,  collecting  all  his  might. 
Rose  to  the  stroke,  resolv'd  his  foe  to  smite. 
And  by  one  blovv  the  dubious  war  conclude; 
The  wary  prince,  his  ruin  to  elude. 
Bent  back  his  head;  defeated  of  its  aim. 
The  blow  impetuous  on  his  slioulder  came. 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  steps  approaching  near, 
Vindictive  struck  his  adversary's  ear;  120^ 

Th'  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke; 
Flat  fell  the  chief  beneath  his  dreadful  stroke: 
The  Grecians  shouted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd, 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amycus  expir'd. 

The  griev'd  Bebrycians  saw  their  monarch  slain. 
And  big  with  vengeance  rush'd  into  the  plain; 
With  season'd  clubs  and  javf^lins  arm'd  thi.'y  ran. 
And  aim'd  their  fury  at  the  conquering  man. 
Their  keen-edg'd  swords  the  friends  of  Pollux  drew. 
And  to  the  succour  of  their  comrade  flew.  130 

First  Castor  slaughtered,  with  victorious  hand, 
A  hero  of  the  bold  Bebrycian  band; 
The  griding  sword  at  once  his  liead  divides. 
And  on  his  shoulders  hang  the  parted  sides. 
Mimans,  Itymoneus  of  giant-size. 
Each  by  the  arcn  of  conquering:  Pollux  dies. 
On  this  his  foot  impress *d  a  deadly  wound 
Full  on  his  side,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  ground: 
His  right  hand  dash'd,  with  unresisted  sway, 
Mimans'  left  eye,  and  tore  the  bail  away.  140 

Orcidc'^,  Amycus's  proud  compeer. 
Then  lanch'd  at  Talaiis  his  brazen  spear; 
Just  near  bis  flank  the  point  he  lightly  felt. 
That  ras'd  tlie  skin  beneath  his  hroitler'd  belt. 
Aratus,  with  his  club  of  harden 'd  oak, 
Aim'd  at  brave  Ipl^itus  a  deadly  stroke: 
Vain  thouglit !  too  soon,  alas!  it  is  decreed, 
The  beiu  by  his  brother's  sword  muit  bleed. 
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Then  rusliM,  to  succour  the  Thc^salian  band, 
Aricipus,  with  his  pole-axt^  in  his  hand  :  150 

O'er  his  broad  hack  a  bear's  dark  spoils  he  threw, 
And  boldly  mina:led  with  the  hostile  rrcw. 
.    The  sons  of  ^acus,  renownM  for  ml^ht, 
And  Jason  join'd  them  in  th<-  fit-ids  of  fight. 
A"!  when,  what  time  both  dog<  and  shepherds  keep 
dose  in  warm  cots,  uej^Iectful  of  their  sheep, 
V(^oIves,  pinch'd  with  hung.-T  and  bleak  winter's 
Leap  o'er  the  fence,  and  terrify  the  fold,        [cold, 
With  ravening  eyes  the  crowded  sheep  survey,  139 
And  doubt  where  first  to  rend  the  trembling  )>rey : 
Thus  the  hold  Greeks,  as  near  their  Iocs  they  drtw, 
Intimidate  the  congregated  crew. 

As  swams  with  smoke,  of  honey  studious,  strive 
Prom  some  rock's  cleft  the  swarminu  bees  to  drive- 
•Alarm'd  and  frembling,  with  a  murmuring  sound, 
They  crowd  to  al!  their  waxen  rooms  amund ; 
But  if  the  fumes  prevail,  their  wings  they  ply, 
And  rove  uncertain  thro'  the  various  sky  : 
Dispersing  thus,  the  wild  Bcbiycians  fled. 
And  loud  proclaimM  that  Amyous  was  dead.   170 
Ah,  hapless  race  of  men  1  they  little  knew, 
That,  soon,  far  greater  evils  must  ensue: 
Soon  must  they  see,  their  monarch  now  no  more. 
Their  lands  a  drear,  depopulated  shore; 
Their  vineyards  spoil'd,  and  wastid  all  their  coast 
By  I>ycus,  and  the  Mariandine  host: 
For  'twas  their  fate,  with  spear  and  steely  brand. 
Hard  lot!  to  battle  for  an  iron  larul. 
The  Greeks  then  seiz'd  their  herds,  an  easy  prey, 
And  from  the  sheep-folds  drove  the  flocks  away; 
The  live  provision  to  their  ship  they  sent:         181 
Then  thus  some  sailor  gave  his  boasting  vent  j 
*'  "What  liad  these  miscreants  dune,  with  fears 
disniay'd. 
Had  Heaven  indulged  us  with  Alcidcs'  aid? 
No  fierce  contention  then,  I  judge  had  been, 
No  bloody  boxing  on  the  listed  green  : 
The  chief's  stout  cltlb  had  tam'd  the  tyrant's  pride, 
And  set  his  execrable  laws  aside. 
But  now,  impell'd  by  swelling  waves  and  xvind, 
"We  leave  at  land  the  matchless  chief  hcTiind;  190 
Whose  loss  distress  to  every  Greek  will  prove." 

He  said; — but  all  filings  own  the  will  of  Jove. 
All  night  the  heroes  on  the  coast  remain, 
To  heal  the  bruises  of  the  wounded  train, 
rirst  to  the  gods  they  give  the  honours  due, 
And  next,  a  banquet  for  the  princely  crew. 
Nor  can  night's  shades  the  chiefs  to  sleep  incline. 
Or  o'er  the  sacrifice,  or  o'er  the  wine; 
Mirthful  they  sit,  their  brows  uitii  laurelcrown'd: 
Ti>  a  green  laurel  was  the  cable  bound.  '200 

"While  Orpheus   strikes  theJyre,  the  hymn  tlicy 

raise. 
And  Jove's  fam'd  ofl'spring,  mighty  Pollux,  praise; 
Soft  breathes  the  breeze,  the  billows  cease  to  roar. 
And  festive  joy  exhilarates  the  shore. 
But  when  the  Sun  illum'd  the  hills  and  plains. 
Dank  with  thedew,  and  rous'd  the  shepherd-swains, 
Tliey  sent  abundant  flocks  and  herds  aboard. 
And  fiom  the  Inurol-stcni  unloos'd  the  cord; 
And  while*  the  favourable  winds  prevail'd, 
Thro'  the  rough-rolling  Bosphorus  they  sail'd.  210 
•When,  lo!  a  wave  by  gathering  surges  driv'n, 
Swoln  big  for  bursting,  isup-hcav'd  to  Heav'n, 
Still  nses  higher,  and  still  wider  spreads, 
And  hangs  a  wa'ery  m<>nntain  o'er  their  heads  ; 
Tike  a  black  cloud  it  frowns,  prepar'd  to  fall, 
And  threatens  quick  destruction  to  them  all. 


Y'H  the  train'd  pilot,  by  superior  skill, 
WeW  knows  to  'scape  this  last  impending  il!: 
Safe  through  the  storm  the  vtssol  Ttphys  steer'd. 
And  sav'd  the  heroes  from  the  fate  they  fear'd.  220 
Prontint;  Bithynia's  coast,  next  morn  they  reach 
New  land,  and  fix  their  halsers  on  the  beach. 
There  on  the  margin  of  the  biating  flood 
Themournrul  mansions  of  sad  Phineus  stood, 
Agenor's  sou;  whom  Heaven  ordain'd  to  bear 
The  gVievous  burden  of  unequa'd'd  care. 
For,  taught  by  wise  Apollo  to  descry 
Unborn  events  of  dark  futurity. 
Vain  of  his  science,  the  presumptuous  seer      230 
Deign'd  not  Jove's  awful  secrets  to  revere; 
But  wantonly  divulg'd  to  frail  mankind 
The  sacred  purpose  of  the  omniscient  mind: 
Hence  Jove  indignant  gave  him  length  of  days. 
But  dimm'd  in  endless  nii;ht  his  visual  rays. 
Xitr  would  the  vengeful  god  indulge  his  taste 
With  the  sweet  blessiiigs  of  a  pure  repast, 
'M(0'  (f  r  they  Icarn'd  his  fate)  the  country  round 
Their  pruphct's  board  with  every  dainty  crown'd. 
For,  lo!  descending  sudden  from  the  sky. 
Round  the  pil'd  banquet  shrieking  harpies  fly,  240 
Whose  beaks  rapacious,  and  wliose  talons  tear 
Suick  from  his  famishM  iijis  th'  untasted  fare. 
Yet  would  some  slend{;r  pitt;njce  oft  remain 
Jjfe  to  support  and  lo  perpetiia»:  pain. 
Such  odours  still  the  nauseous  scraps  exhai'd. 
That  with  the  st<*nch  tlie  loathing  stomach  failed. 
Aloof  the  guests  amaz'd  and  hungry  stood. 
While  their  sick  hearts  abliorrVl  tlie  putrid  food. 

But  now  the  princely  <Ttw  approaching  near, 
The  welcome  sound  invades  tlie  prophet's  ear;  250 
Taught  by  a!nni:lity  Jove,  that  now  was  come 
Thc'ong-wish'd  periodof  Heaven's  vengeful  doom; 
When,  by  these  heroes'  destin'd  aid  restor*d. 
Peace  should  hereafter  bless  hisfiipstful  hoard. 
Then  heaves  he  f:om  the  c<mch  bis  haggard  bead, 
(Like  some  pale,  lifeless,  visionary  shade) 
i^rtippM  on  his  staflThis  v;ay  explores,  and  crawls 
With  lingerinc  step  along  the  hinely  walls: 
Diseas'd,  enfeebled,  and  by  age  unbrac'd, 
Thro'  e%-ery  limb  he  trembled  as  he  pass'd;      260 
Shrunk  was  his  form,  with  want  adust  and  thin. 
The  pointed  bones  seeui'd  bursting  thro'  his  skin: 
But  faint  and  breathless  as  he  reach'd  the  gate, 
Down  on  the  threshold,  tir'd  with  toil,  he  sat. 
in  dizzy  fiunes  involv'd,  his  brain  runs  round. 
And  swims  beneath  his  feet  the  solid  ground; 
Nu  more  their  functions  the  frail  senses  keep. 
But  speechless  sinks  he  in  a  death-like  sleep. 

This  saw  the  chiefs  amaz*d,and  gather'd  round; 
W  hen  from  his  labouring  lungs  a  hollow  sound  270 
(His  breath  and  utterance  scarce  recover'd)  broke. 
And  thus  th'  enlighten'd  seer  prophetic  spoke: 

"  Princes  of  Greece,  attend;  if  ye  he  they 
Whom  o'er  the  main  Tbessalia's  pines  convey. 
And  Jaaon  leads  to  Colclios'  magic  land; 
Such  is  your  cruel  tyrant's  stern  command. 
Yes,  ye  are  they;  for  yet  my  mental  eye 
Undimm'd,  past,  present,  future,  can  descry:^ 
Thanks  to  thy  son,  Latona,  who  bestows 
This  grace,  this  only  solace  of  my  woes.  2S0 

By  Jove,  to  whom  the  suppliant's  cause  belongs, 
V\  hu  hates  the  rruel.  and  avenges  wrongs; 
By  Pluehus,  and  by  Juno,  from  on  high 
Wlio  marks  your  pro-^ress  v\  ith  compassion's  cyCp 
Aid  me,  and,  oh  I  a  sufferer's  pangs  asswage. 
And  bid  corrosive  famine  cease  to  laTC: 
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T.cavc  tne  not  tlius,  unpitieil  and  iinbloss'd; 
But  ere  you  sail,  ah!  pity  the  distiess'd. 
For  not  these  urbs  alone,  dcprtv'd  of  sight. 
Vindictive  Heaven  hathveil'd  in  doleful  night;  290 
But  to  extreme  old  age  his  ciiiel  law 
l)ooms  me  th*  unwastinj;  thread  of  life  to  draw. 
Still  wi'ightier  Rues  from  sorri'w's  lengthen'd  chain 
Depend,  and  pain  is  ever  liiik'J  tu  pain. 
From  secret  haunts,  aerial,  nnexplorM, 
Flijrhts  of  devouring  harpies  vex  my  board  ; 
Swift,  instantaneous,  sudden  thev  descend, 
An<l  from  my  mouth  the  tasteful  morsel  rend. 
M'^anwhilr-  my  troubled  soul,  with  woe  oppressM, 
No  means  of  aid,  no  comfort  can  suggest.         3U0 
For  when  the  fiast  1  purpose  to  prepare, 
They  see  that  purpose,  and  prevent  my  care : 
But  cloy'd  and  glutted  with  the  luscious  spoil, 
With  noisome  ordure  parting  they  defile 
Whatever  remains,  if  ought  perchynee  remain, 
That  none  approaching  may  the  stench  su-tain, 
Tho'  his  stron'4  heart  were  wrapp'd  in  plated  mail, 
The  filthy  fragments  such  dire  steams  exhale. 
Yet  me  fell  hunger's  all-subduing  pain 
Compels  reluctant,  loathing  to  remain;  310 

Compels  the  dt-adly  odours  to  endure, 
And  gorge  my  craving  maw  with  food  impure. 
From  these  invaih-rs  (so  hath  fate  decreed) 
By  Boreas'  oflspring  shall  my  board  be  freed. 
Nor  on  a  stranger  to  your  house  and  blood, 
f>  sons  of  Boreas,  is  your  aid  bestow'd. 
Phineus  behold,  Agenor's  hapless  son. 
Once  for  phrophetic  skill  and  riches  known; 
Who,  while  1  swayM  the  Thracian  sceptre,  led 
Your  portion'd  sister  to  lay  spousal  bed."         .T20 
Here  Phineus  ceas'd,  and  touch'd  each  pitying 

chief: 
But  Boreas'  sons  were  pierc'd  with  double  crief; 
Compassion  kiMd  was  kindled  in  their  breast : 
■Their  tears  abating,  friendly  Zetes  pressed 
His  trembling  hand,  and  thus  the  seer  address'd: 

**  O  most  disastrous  of  all  human  kind, 
AVhenee  spring  these    evils    that  o'erwhelm  thy 

mind? 
Hast  thou,  intmstctl  with  the  book  of  fate. 
By  folly  merited  celestial  hate? 
Hence  falls  this  indiitnation  on  thy  head?         330 
Fain  would  the  sons  of  Boreas  grant  thee  aid; 
Fain  would  they  execute  what  Heaven  ordains, 
But  awful  dread  their  willing  hands  restrains. 
To  frighted  mortals  well  thy  sufferings  prove 
How  fierce  tlie  vengeance  of  the  gods  above. 
Swear,  or  we  dare  not,  as  we  wish, essay 
To  drive  these  hateful  harpies  faraway; 
Swear  that  the  succours,  which  our  aruis  intend, 
Slrall  no  superior  deity  offend." 

He  spoke;  and  straight  to   Heaven   disclosing 

wide  340 

His  sightlc  ss  eye-balls,  thus  the  seer  reply'd  : 
**  My  son,  t'.i'  injustice  of  thy  tongtie  restrain, 
Nor  let  such  thoughts  thy  pious  soul  profane. 
By  Phechns,  heavenly  augur,  who  inspires 
My  conscious  bosom  with  prophe'ic  fires; 
By  every  woe  fate  destines  me  to  bear. 
And  by  these  eyes,  involved  in  night,  I  swear; 
By  the  fell  demoiis  of  the  realms  below, 
(Whom  ever  nnpropitious  may  1  know, 
From  tlieir  resentment  not  in  death  secure,      350 
If  falsely  their  <lread  godheads  1  adj\n"e;) 
That,  should  a  captive  by  your  arms  be  freed, 
Ko  fiwi  vindictire  wil!  avcnt'e  the  dceiU" 


Then  acquiescing  in  the  solemn  pray'r. 
To  aid  the  prophet  Boreas'  sons  prepare. 
The  youthful  train  a  banquet  spread ;  the  last 
Which  those  fell  harpies  were  decreed  to  taste. 
Nigh  stand  the  brothers,  ardent  to  oppose 
With  glittering  falchions  their  invading  foes. 
But  scarce  the  first  sweet  morsel  Phineus  took,  360 
When  from  the  clouds  with  swift  prevention  brake, 
(Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance,  or  stormy  blast, 
Whose  rapid  fury  lays  the  forest  waste) 
Shrill-clamouring  for  their  prey,  the  birds  obscene; 
The  watchful  heroes  shouting  rnsh'd  between  ; 
But  tliey  with  speediest  rage  the  cates  devour'd. 
And  round  intolerable  odours  pour'd; 
Tlien  o'er  th'  .Cgean  far  away  they  flew; 
The  sons  of  Boreas  arni'<I  with  swords  pursue; 
Close  they  pursue  ;  for  Jove,  that  signal  day,  370 
Their  strength  proportion'd  to  the  desperate  fray ; 
The  strength  he  gave  had  Jove,  that  day,  dcny'd, 
In  vain  their  pinions  had  the  brothers  j)lied. 
For  when  to  Phineus  furious  tliey  repair. 
Or  quitting  Piiineus  seek  the  fields  of  air. 
The  light-wing'd  monsters,  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Leave  the  careering  Zephyrs  far  behind. 
As  when  swift  hounds,  experienc'd  in  the  chase. 
Through  some  wide  forest,  o'er  the  scented  grass 
The  bounding  hind,  or  homed  goat  pursue,      380 
Near,  and  more  near  their  panting  prey  they  view; 
And  eager  stretching,  the  short  space  to  gain, 
They  snap,  and  grind  their  gnashing  fangs  in  vain: 

Thus  ever  near,  the  rapid  chiefs  pursu'd. 
The  harpies  thus  their  grasping  hands  elude. 
But  now  far  off  in  the  Sicilian  main. 
By  the  wing'd  brothers,  sons  of  Boreas,  slain. 
The  harpy-race,  tlio*  every  god  withstood, 
Had  stain'd  thi-  Plotian  isles  with  sacred  blood; 
Their  sore  distress  had  Iris  not  survey 'd,  390 

And  darting  from  the  skies  the  heroes  staid; 
"  O  sons  of  Boreas,  the  dread  laws  above 
Permit  you  not  to  wound  the  dogs  of  Jove  : 
And,  lo!   my  oath  1  pledge,  that  nevermore 
Shallthese  fell  dors  approach  the  Thracian  shore." 

This  said,  adjuring  the  tremendous  floods. 
Most  fear'd,  most  honour'd  by  immortal  gods; 
By  the  slow-dripping  urn  of  Styx  she  sw(u-e; 
The  prophet's  peaceful  mansions  on  the  shore 
For  ever  from  these  spoilers  should  be  free;     400 
Such  was  the  fatal  sisters'  fix'd  decree. 
The  Ga)ddess  swore,  the  brothers  straight  obey. 
And  back  to  .\rgo  wing  their  airy  way: 
The  Strophades  from  thence  derive  their  name, 
Tiic  Plotian  islands  styl'd  by  ancient  fame. 
Disparting  then,  to  different  regions  flew 
The  maid  celestial  and  the  monster-crew. 
Those  to  tlie  grots  rctiv'd,  the  dark  retreat 
Of  nicte's  caverns  in  Minoian  Crete; 
While  tiie  gay  goddess  of  the  watery  bow        410 
Soar'd  on  fleet  ]jinions  to  Olympus'  brow. 

Mean-while  the  princes,  with  unwearied  pains. 
Wash  from  their  seer  the  harpies'  filthy  stains: 
Next  from  the  spoils,  which  on  Eebi-ycia's  shore 
From  vanquish'd  Amycns  brave  Pollux  bore. 
The  fleecy  victims  they  select  with  care; 
And  sooth  the  gods  with  sacrifice  and  pray'r. 
Then  in  the  palace  each  heroic  guest 
Partakes  the  pleasures  of  the  sumptuous  feast: 
With  them  sat  Phineus,  and  refresh'd  his  soul  42fl 
With  savoury  viainls,  and  the  cheering  bowl: 
While  yet  he  feasts,  insatiate  still  he  seems, 
And  shares  a  bhsk  beyuud  the  bliss  of  dreams. 
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Tho*  now  the  rape  of  huntjer  was  lopiess'd, 
And  generous  wine  had  upcu'd  evtry  Imast; 
Yet  still  tht-  chief?  proloiitj;  the  hainjuut  late. 
And  for  the  feather'd  sons  uf  Bor<as  wait. 
Plao'd  in  the  midst,  hefure  the  cheerful  lire, 
Tims  of  their  voyai;e  spuke  the  sacred  sire  : 

"  Hear  what  the  gods  permit  me  to  relate^  430 
Por  'tis  profane  to  puhlish  all  yimr  fate. 
Uimumber'd  woes  Ifelt,  and  feel  them  still. 
For  erst  divulging  Jove's  almighty  will: 
To  man  he  gives  fate's  dark  evc^nts  to  scan 
In  part,  but  always  leaves  dependant  man. 
"When  hence  your  destin'd  voyage  ye  pursue, 
Two  rocks  will  rise,  tremendous  to  the  view. 
Just  in  the  entrauce  of  the  watery  waste. 
Which  never  moital  yet  in  safety  past: 
Not  firmly  fix'd;  for  oft  with  hideous  shock      440 
Adverse  they  meet,  and  rock  encounters  rock: 
T'he  hoilintr  billows  da:^h  their  airy  brow. 
Loud  thundering  round  the  ragged  shove  below. 
Safe  if  yp  hope  to  pass,  my  counsel  hear, 
lie  rul'd  by  prudence,  and  the  gods  revere; 
Nor  on  your  imexperlenc'd  youth  depend. 
The  want  of  caution  brings  you  to  your  end. 
First  from  your  ship  a  nmible  dovt-  let  lly. 
And  on  the  sure  prognostic  bird  rely; 
Safe  thro'  the  rucks  if  she  pursue  her  way,        450 
Ko longer  ye  the  destinVl  course  delay; 
Steer  for  the  strait,  and  let  the  rowers  sweep 
With  stretching  oars  the  close-contracted  deep: 
For  not  in  prayers  alone  your  safety  stands; 
liut  nenous  vigour,  and  the  str*  ngth  of  liands. 
My  then  your  oars,  and  strain  at  every  stroke; 
But  first  with  prayer  the  deities  invoke. 
The  dove's  sad  fate  should  you  desponding  view, 
Cnish'd  by  the  closing  fragments  as  she  flew. 
Steer  bark,  lest  you  against  those  locks  be  driv*n, 
Steer  back;  'tis  safest  to  submit  to  Heav'n.      461 
'Twere  death  thro*  them  to  force  the  foaming  keel, 
Tho*  heaven-built  Argo  were  compos'd  of  steel. 
O  friends,  be  warn'd  by  me,  nor  rashly  dare 
To  ventiu'e  farther  than  aiy  words  declare; 
Me  though  ye  deem  the  righteous  gods  pursue 
With  direful  vengeance,  threefold  more  than  due; 
Tempt  not  withovit  the  dove  this  dangerous  strait, 
For  man  must  sutler  what 's  ordain'd  by  fate. 
But  if  with  active  oars  ye  safely  gain,  470 

Throughthese  tremendous  rocks,  the  distant  main; 
Close  to  Bithynia  let  your  vessel  run, 
And  on  the  left  the  dangerous  shallows  shun; 
Tdl  Rhebas,  rapid-rolling  stream,  ye  reach. 
The  gloomy  shore,  and  Thynia's  sheltering  beach. 
Tin  nee  o'er  the  billows  fronting  Thynia's  strand. 
Soon  will  ye  gain  the  Maiiandiue  land. 
Here  lies  the  path  to  Pluto's  dreary  caves, 
Here  Acherusia  frowns  at)ove  the  wav(  s, 
\V'itJ''*<->  skirls  the  gulfy  Acheron  divides,  480 

And  from  deep  whirlpools  disembogues  his  tides. 
Thence,  not  far  distant,  with  the  we.stern  gale. 
Near  Paphlagonia's  towering  heights  ye  sail. 
The  hardy  sons  of  which  inclement  coast 
iinetean  Pelops  for  their  founder  boast. 

"  Full  to  the  north  a  promontory  fam'd 
JJfts  the  high  head  in  air,  Carambis  nam'd ; 
Tlie  norihern  winds  below  its  summit  swci. )), 
So  loitily  it  rises  u\r  the  deep. 
This  point  once  iloubled,  a  new  coast  expands  490 
Its  ample  plains,  and  on  the  limit  stands 
A  capi-  fai-jntting,  from  whose  ro'-ky  shores 
The  lapid  Halys  in  uld  ocean  i:uar&. 


Near  him  clear  Tris  draws  his  humbler  tram. 
In  silver  torrents  foaming  to  the  main. 
Beyond  projects  an  In  adiand  tall  and  steep. 
And  forms  a  peaceful  harbour  in  the  deep. 
Here  o'er  extensive  fiehls  Thcvmodon  pours, 
Near  Themiscyria's  heights,  his  watery  stores. 
Next  lie  the  spacious  Docan  plains,  and  near  500 
Three  cities  of  the  Amazons  appear: 
And  next  the  Chalybcs,  inur'd  to  toil, 
Work  at  the  forge,  and  turn  the  stubborn  soil. 
Near  these  the  wealthy  Tiberenians  till, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  the  Gcnetapan  hill. 
The  Mossy not-'cians,  next,  the  country  round 
Possvss,  with  mountains  and  with  forests  crownM, 
In  towers  they  live  of  solid  timber  fram'd, 
jMossyncs  cali'd,  and  thence  the  nation  nam'd. 
W'hen  these  are  past,  an  island  bleak  and  bare  310 
Ijes  full  in  virw,  there  guide  your  ship  with  care, 
And  thence  with  care  tliose  noxious  birds  expel. 
Which  on  tho  desert  shore  unnumber*d  dwell. 
Here  furm'd  of  solid  stone,  and  seen  fiom  far. 
Stands  the  rough  temple  of  the  god  of  war. 
Two  Amazonian  queens,  renown'd  for  arms, 
Hadrais'd  thefant-,  when  stunn'<4  with  war's  alarms. 
Steer  to  this  island  through  the  stormy  main, 
And,  ail  that  mariners  can  wish,  ye  gain. 
But  why  should  1  each  circumstance  disclose,  520 
And  make  again  the  powers  of  Heaven  my  foes? 
Beyond  that  isle,  but  on  the  fronting  shores, 
Tiie  Philyreaus  feed  their  fleecy  stores: 
The  brave  Macroi:iaus  till  the  neighbouring  coast; 
Next  these  the  numerous  Bechirian  host: 
Near  them  Sapirians  and  Byzerians  dwell. 
And  next  the  Coichians,  who  in  arms  exceL 
But  ye,  j'our  steady  course  in  Argo  keep. 
Shun  the  false  shores,  and  plough  secure  the  deep. 
Till  that  rich  coast  ye  reach,  where  Phasis  leads 
From  Amarantine  hills  o'er  Colchian  meads     531 
His  liquid  stores,  and  through  fam'd  Circe's  plain; 
Then  rolls  his  u  idening  current  to  the  main. 
To  this  fam'd  stream  pursue  your  watery  way. 
Soon  will  your  eyes  j^t  ta's  towers  survey, 
And  Mars*s  grove,  where,  wondrous  to  behold! 
Hangs  on  a  spreading  oak  the  fleecy  gold. 
A  hideous  dr:igon  of  enormous  size 
Turns  all  around  his  circumspective  ejes: 
O'er  the  bright  spoil  the  strictest  watch  he  keeps; 
He  never  slun.bers,  and  he  never  sleeps."  o41 

He  spoke,  and  terrour  curdled  all  their  blood; 
Deep  fix'd  in  silence  long  the  warriors  stood. 
At  length  thus  Jason,  though  possess'd  with  fear; 
"  Tell  us,  O  till  us,  venerable  seer, 
Th' evcntof  all  our  toils;  the  sign  explain 
How  safely  we  may  pass  into  the  main 
Thro'  those  dire  rocks  :  and,  O!   indulgent,  say,- 
Shall  we  once  more  our  native  land  survey? 
Un>kiirdani  I,  unskill'd  our  martial  train;      550 
How  shall  I  act,  how  measure  back  the  main? 
For  far  as  ever  flying  sails  were  furl'd 
Lies  Colchos,  on  the  limits  of  the  world.'* 

Thus  Jason  spoke;  and  thus  the  prophet  old: 
"  Those  dangerous  rocks  once  pass*d,  my  son,  be 

bold. 
Some  g(jd  from  .'Ea  shall  thro*  seas  untry'd, 
Skirted  by  others'  coasts,  your  vessel  guide. 
But  you,  to  /Fa  sailing,  on  your  crew  contide. 
Rut,  friends,  to  Wnus  be  due  honours  paid; 
Stdi  in  remembrance  keep  her  secr-H  aid.         560 
On  all  your  toils  she  kindly  will  bestow 
A  gloriuus  cut|— — expect  no  |iiur<;  to  kt^ovy*'*' 
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Soarce  had  he  spoke,  wIk  n  speeding  back  rejiair 
Tite  sons  ot"  Bureas  tluough  the  tJcUs  ul'  air  : 
At  the  seer's  door  with  nimble  feet  they  light; 
Up  rose  the  chiefs  rejoicing  at  the  sight. 
When  ^etes  trembling,  and  with  toils  oppressM, 
"While  thick  short  subs  incessant  hea\  'd  his  chest. 
Tells  how  they  drove  the  harpies  far  away. 
How  Iris  screen'd  them,  and  forbad  to  slay,    570 
And  pledg'd  her  solemn  oath  :   while  they  retreat 
To  the  hiij;e  caves  of  mountain-cover'd  Crete. 
Thc?e  joylul  tidings  chcer'd  the  hearts  of  all, 
liut  most  the  prophet's,  in  the  f(  artful  hall ; 
"Whum  Ja>on  thus:   '*  Suix*  from  his  heavenly  state 
Some  god  louk'd  down,  and  wail'd  thj'  woeful  fate, 
And  fore-decreed  from  far  our  bands  to  send, 
That  Boreas'  sons  might  their  assistance  lend. 
Should  the  same  gi>d  restore  thy  long-lost  sight, 
MygladdenM  soul  would  feel  as  great  delight,  380 
As  ev'n  my  native  country  could  bestow.'* 

Then  thus  sage  Phineus  with  dejected  brow: 
"  My  eyes,  alas!  shall  ne'er  behold  the  day; 
Shrunk  are  these  balis,  and  qnench'd  the  visual  ray: 
HeavcD  round  me  soon  death's  gloomy  shade  shall 

s])read. 
And  every  honour  will  await  me  dead.'*    [cheerM, 

With   converse    thus    the   lieeting  hours   they  ; 
When  rosy  mornini;  beaming  bright  appear'd. 
The  ueiglibouring  i)easnnts  round,  with  early  day. 
Flock  to  the  seer,  their  due  regards  to  pay;     oVO 
This  daily  custom  love  and  reverence  taught. 
And  some  provision  for  the  sage  they  brought, 
AW  came  to  lt*arn  by  his  prophetic  lore: 
lie  to  the  rich  dlviuM,  and  to  the  poor: 
For  nunKTOus  votaries  he  reliev'd  from  dread, 
Who  dearly  luv'd  him,  and  who  daily  fed. 
With  those  his  steady  friend  Paraebius  came, 
Who  saw  with  joy  these  gallant  sons  of  fame. 
To  him  prophetic  Phineus  had  foretold,  599 

That  a  young  band  of  Grecians,  brave  and  bold, 
Shoidd  in  their  voyage  to  the  Colchian  shore. 
In  Thynia's  bay  their  well-built  vessel  nioor. 
And  from  these  coasts,  those    ravenous  birds  of 

prey. 
The  harjMes  drive,  though  sent  by  Jove,  away. 
The  seer  well  pieas'd  dismiss'd  his  friendly  train, 
But  bade  Para;bius  with  the  Greeks  remain, 
And  fetch  him  instant  from  hi<  numerous  stock 
A  sheep,  the  best  and  fairest  of  the  flock. 
The  willing  swain  obey'd  the  seer's  request, 
And  Piiineus  thus  the  mariners  address'd :        610 
"  Wc  are  not  all  unciviliz'd  and  rude. 
My  fr'iLnds,  nor  guilty  of  ingratitude. 
That  shepherd  to  my  mansion  came  of  late. 
To  learn  from  me  the  colour  of  his  fate ; 
For  the  more  labours  and  fatigues  he  bore. 
Pule,  pining  want  oppreas'd  him  still  the  more; 
New  woes  succeeded  to  the  woes  that  past, 
And  every  day  was  darker  than  the  last: 
And  yet  no  crime  had  poor  Paraehius  wrought, 
Alas  !   he  suffered  for  his  father's  fault:  620 

Wiio,  when  alone,  and  on  the  mountata's  brow. 
With  «-ruel  axe  he  laid  the  forest  low. 
Deaf  to  a  doleful  Hamadryad's  pray'r, 
Th<'  nvmph  neglected,  and  refus'd  to  spare. 
Though  oft  she  ur^iM  this  lamentab*.  plea; 
*  Pity,  all!  pity  my  coeval  tree, 
Where  I  so  manv  blissful  ages  dwelt'.* 
But  his  hard  heart  no  soft  compassion  felt : 
The  tree  he  feli'd;  and  for  this  f.jul  disgrace 
The  nyiuph  uiduiu'J  hiui  wves,  aud  uU  Uis  race. 


To  me  Parisbius  caine  oppress'd  with  fear,       631 

The  cause  1  found,  and  couusel'd  him  to  rear 

An  altar  to  the  goddess  of  the  shore, 

And  pardon  for  his  father's  crimes  implore. 

Tlnis  was  the  guilt  aton'd;   e'er  since  the  man 

Pays  all  regards  that  grateful  mortal  can  ; 

For  ever  at  my  sid'  he  loves  to  stay. 

And  always  goes  unwillingly  away." 

Thus  Phineus  spoke,  when  from  his  rieecy  stock 

His  friendbrought  two,  the  fairest  of  tlie  Hoi'k:  6401 

Then  Jason  rose,  and,  urg'd  by  Phineus  blind, 

Rose  the  bold  offspring  of  the  northern  wiml ; 

'i'heir  sacred  offerings  on  the  llames  they  lay. 

Invoking  Phoebus  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  choicest  viands  with  assiduous  care 

The  younger  heroes  for  their  friends  prepare. 

Thus  feasted,  some  their  vessel's  cordage  press'd, 

Some  in  the  prophet's  mansion  sunk  to  rest. 

Etesian  breezes  with  the  morning  blow. 

Which,  sent  by  Jove,  o'er  every  region  flow.    650 

The  nymph  Cyrene,  in  okl  times,  'tis  said. 
Her  flocks  beside  Thessalian  Peueus  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  the  honours  of  her  virgin-name, 
Till  day's  bright  god  seduc'd  the  rural  dame. 
Far  from  Hremonia  he  convey'd  thcfair. 
Brought  to  the  nymphs,  and  trusted  to  their  care. 
The    mountain-nymphs    that    in    parch'd    Libya 

keep 
Their  airy  mansions  on  Myrtosia's.  steep. 
Cyrene  there,  along  the  winding  shore. 
Thee,  Arista;us,  to  Apollo  bore;  66(} 

To  whom  rich  swains,  who  in  Thessalia  live. 
The  names  of  Agr^us,  and  of  Nomius  give. 
With  length  of  days  the  god  her  love  repaid. 
And  fix'd  herhuntress  of  the  woodland  siiadc; 
But  the  young  boy  to  Chiron's  care  he  gave. 
To  reap  instruction  in  his  learned  cave. 
To  him,  when  blooming  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  Muses  gave  Autonoe  to  wife; 
And  taught  their  favourite  pupil  to  excel 
In  arts  of  htaling,  and  divining  well.  679 

To  him  they  gave  their  numerous  Hocks  to  feed. 
Which  Phthia's  Athamantine  pastures  breed; 
And  tiiose  that  stray  on  Othrys*  loity  brow. 
Or  where  Apidanus*  fam'd  waters  flow. 
But  when  tierce  Syrius  scorcli'd  the  Cyclades, 
The  realms  of  Minos,  in  th'  ^gean  seas. 
Nought  could  the  burning  malady  allay; 
The  islanders  implor'd  the  god  of  day. 
Who  sent  young  Aristseus  to  their  aid. 
By  whom  the  fatal  pestilence  was  staid.  680 

At  his  sire's  call  he  left  fair  Phthia's  laud. 
Attended  by  a  bold  Arcadian  band. 
Who  from  Lycaon  their  extraction  boast. 
And  saird  to  Ceos  with  his  numerous  host. 
He  there  an  altar  rais'd  to  showery  Jove, 
And  made  oblation  on  the  heights  above 
To  the  r- d  star  that  desolates  the  land. 
And  to  Heaven's  king;  at   whose  supreme  com- 
mand 
Th'  Etesian  winds,  while  forty  days  they  blow, 
R  fresh  with  balmy  gales  the  soil  below.  COO 

l-'v'n  now  ttie  Cean  priests  pay  rites  divine 
Before  the  burning  star  bei;ins  to  shine. 
Thus  fame  reports ;  and  by  these  winds  detain*d. 
With  Phineu^  still  the  Argonauts  remaiu'd. 
The  grateful  Thynians  daily,  while  they  staid, 
To  their  lovM  seer  abundant  stores  convey'd. 
Yet,  ere  they  leave  this  hospit.ihie  land. 
To  the  twelve  gyds  erect  they  on  the  strand 
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An  altar,  and  with  sacrifice  and  iirayV         [repair, 

Apptase  tfie  powers  of  Heaven,    and  to  tbeir  .-hip 

Uager  their  loner-negleoted  oars  to  prove;  7L)1 

Yet  not  unnnindful  of  the  tiinurous  dove  : 

Which  safely  fasten'd  by  a  slender  l>and 

Kiiphenmscarry'd  trembline;  in  his  hand. 

'L'uick  from  the  stay  they  lopp'd  the  doubled  cord: 

Minerva  saw  the  heroes  haste  aboard  : 

On  a  thill  chiud  she  lighted  from  above, 

(Tiie  cloud  upheld  the  mighty  seed  of  Jove) 

And  sped  her  voyac^e  to  the  Enxinc  main, 

For  much  she  lov'd  the  delegated  train.  710 

So  when  some  shepherd  quits  his  native  home, 

(As  men  adventurous  much  delight  to  roam) 

iVo  roads  too  distant,  or  too  long  a()prar, 

In  thought  he  sees,  and  thinks  his  mansion  nearj 

O'er  sea,  o'er  land,  with  keen  inquiring  eyes 

lie  views  all  ways,  and  in  idea  flies: 

Thus  to  the  Thynian  shore,  from  Heaven  above. 

Swift  flew  the  daughter  of  imperial  Jove. 

When  now  the  heroes  through  the  vastprofoimd 
Reach   the  dire   straits   with    rocks  encompass'd 
round,  720 

Though  boiling  gulphs  the  sailing  pine  detain'd, 
Still  on  their  way  the  labouring  Grecians  gain'd, 
When  the  loud-justling  rocks  increas'd  their  fears: 
The  shores  resounding  thunder'd  in  their  ears. 
High  on  the  prow  Euphemus  took  his  stand, 
And  held  the  dove  that  trembled  in  his  hand. 
The  rest  with  Tiphyson  their  strength  relyM, 
To  shun  the  rocks  and  stem  the  roaring  tide. 
Soon,  one  sharp  angle  past,  the  joyful  train 
Saw  the  cle't  crags  wide  opening  to  the  main.  730 
Kuphcmns  Icos'd  the  dove,  the  heroes  stood 
Erect  to  see  her  skim  the  foaming  flood. 
She  through  the  rocks  a  ready  passage  found; 
Tlie  dire  rocks  met,  and  gave  a  dreadful  sound. 
Tiie  salt-sea  spray  in  clouds  began  to  rise; 
Old  Ocean  thunder'd;  the  cerulean  skies 
Pebellow'd  huidly  with  the  fearful  din; 
The  caves  bciow  remnrmur'd  fiom  within. 
O'er  wave-worn  elifis,  the  coast's  iiigh  margin  o*er 
Bcil'd  the  light  foam,  and  whiten'd  all  the  shore. 
Round  whiri'd  the  ship;    the    rocks  witli  rapid 
sway  741 

3Lopp*d  from  the  dove  her  steering  tail  away; 
Yet  still  securely  through  the  straits  she  flew; 
Loud  iov  in'^pir'd  the  circumspective  crew. 
Tut  Tiphys  urg'd  the  chiefs  their  oars  to  ply. 
For  the  rocks  yawn'd,  tremendous  to  the  eye. 
1'hen  terrour  seiz'd    them,    when    witli     sudden 
The  refluent  billows  forc'd  them  on  the  rock ;  [shock 
With  chilling  fears  was  every  neire  unstrung. 
While  o*er  their  heads  impending  ruin  hung.     7j0 
Et  fore,  behind,  they  saw  the  spacious  deejj, 
When  instant,  lo!   a  billow,  vast  and  steep, 
Still  rises  higher,  and  still  wider  spreads, 
And  hangs  a  watery  mountain  o'er  their  heads. 
The  heroes  stoop'd,  expecting  by  its  fall 
That  mighty  billow  would  o'eiwhelm  them  all; 
Put  Tiphys'  art  relicvM  the  labouring  oars: 
On  Ai'go's  keel  th'  impetuous  ton-ent  pours, 
Which  rais'd  the  ship  above  the  rocks  so  high, 
She  seemM  sublimely  sailing  in  the  sky.  760 

Euphemus  hastening  urgVl  the  valiant  crew 
Their  cour.'C  with  all  their  vigour  to  pursue. 
Shouting  they  plied  their  oars,  but  plied  in  vain; 
Fur  the  tough  billows  beat  them  back  again. 
And  as  the  heroes  unremitting  row, 
1  heir  labouriug  oars  were  bent  jutu  a  bgw. 


Swift  down  the  mountainous  billows  Argo  glidesii 
Like  a  huge  cylinder  along  the  tides, 
Kntangied  with  thick,  cragey  rocks  around. 
Her  seams  all  butsting,  and  her  planks  unbound.- 
In  that  nice  monu  nt  the  Tiitunian  maid  771 

To  sacred  Aigo  lent  the  timely  aid. 
Hei'  left  hand  heav'd  her  from  the  craggy  steep. 
Her  right  dismlss'd  her  gently  to  the  deep; 
Then  l;ke  an  arrow  from  th*  t;lastic  yew, 
Swift  oVr  the  foaming  waves  the  vessel  flew. 
Yet  had  the  clashing  rocks  with  adverse  sway- 
Torn  the  tall  prow's  embellishments  away. 
When  thus  theGreeks  had  safely  reach'dthe  main. 
To  Heaven  Minerva  wing'd  her  flight  again.     780 
The  parted  rocks  at  once  concurrent  stood, 
Fix'd  on  one  tirm  foundation  in  the  flood: 
This  had  been  long  determin'd  by  the  fat"S, 
If  mortal  ever  past  those  dangerous  straits. 
Now  fre(=d  from  fears,  the  Greeks  with  eager  eyes 
View  the  broad  ocean  and  serener  skies: 
Their  anxious  doubts  for  Argo  they  dispel,- 
And  deem  her  rescued  from  the  jaws  uf  Hell. 
Then  Tiphys  thus  :  *'  Sure  to  this  ship  we  owe 
That  fearless  safety  we  experience  now,  799 

For  tho'  wise  Argus  with  ingenious  art 
Form'd  the  fair  ship  compact  in  every  part. 
Vigour  divine  propitious  Pallas  gave, 
And  power  assign'd  her  o'er  the  wind  ami  wave. 
All  now  is  safe:   fear  not  thy  haughty  lord, 
But  mark,  illustrious  chief,  the  prophet's  word. 
The  rocks  escap'd,  no  future  tears  remain, 
Your  toils  are  easy,  and  your  voyage  plain." 

Thus  he;  and  steering  through  the  spacious  sea. 
Near  fair  Bithynia  pIougliM  the  liquid  way.     800 
Then  Jason  mild  the  pilot  thus  address'd: 
"  Why,  Tiphys,  this  to  me  with  grief  oppressed  ? 
Yes,  1  have  err'd — my  faults  atllict  my  soul: 
When  Peliasgave  conmiand  without  control, 
'Twas  mine  to  've  siiunn'd  this  w  ild-projected  plot. 
Though  instant  death  had  been  my  certain  lot. 
Now  f(  ars  and  can-s  Qiy  tortur'd  bosom  rend; 
I  dread  those  ills  that  from  the  deep  impend, 
I  dread  the  savage  coast,  and  every  place 
Where  dwells  the  bloody,  or  the  barbarous  race. 
No  peace  by  day,  no  sleep  at  night  I  take,       811 
Since  Ih.  se  brave  chiefs  assembled  for  my  sake. 
With  cold  indifi"Lreuce  may'st  thou  look  down, 
For  no  man's  safety  anxious  but  thy  own; 
But  I,  the  least  solicitous  for  mine. 
Feel  for  this  fri<  nil's,  that  comrade's,  and  for  tbioe. 
Much  shall  1  feel  for  ail  this  martial  band, 
Unless  they  safe  regain  their  native  land." 
Thus  spoke  the  prince,  his  gallant  host  to  try; 
With  animating  sounds  they  rend  the  sky.        820 
The  loud  acclaim  was  grateful  to  his  ears. 
And  thus  he  boldly  hails  his  brave  compeci's: 

"  Your  valour,  tiicuds,  encourages  my  soid  : 
And  since  no  fears  yuur  gallant  hearts  control, 
Boldly  will  1  each  coward  thought  repel, 
Though  doomM  to  enter  the  abyss  of  Hell. 
For  these  rocks  past,  no  dangers  can  dismay, 
If  we  the  counsel  of  the  seer  obey." 

The  Greeks  applauding  what  their  leader  spoke,    ^ 
Plytheir  st<jut  oars  and  bend  to  eveiy  stroke; 
And  flrst  by  Rl.f  has'  rapid  strf^am  they  fly,      831 
And  where  Colona's  rocks  invade  the  sky, 
And  where  the  hlack-brow'd  promontary  low'rs. 
And  where  lov'd  Phillis  his  broad  current  pours. 
Thrre  Dipsacus  receiv'd,  in  days  of  yore, 
Voun^'  Phryxift  lauding  on  bis  friendly  »hore^ 
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When,  exilM  from  Orchomenos,  \iv  swam 

On  the  broad  shoulders  of  tlie  gotd-flt.tuM  ram. 

For  to  that  strcaiu  a  nymph  of  rural  race 

Boit  Dipsarus,  who,  fearr'iil  of  disgra^-e,  840 

Dwelt  with  Ills  mi-thci-,  and  along  the  mfad 

Chose,  near  his  futlicr's  stream,  liisfleccv  tlocks  to 

fe-d. 
The  rhiefs  soon  passM  his  celebrated  fane. 
The  river  Calpis,  and  th' extended  plain; 
And  a\\  the  ni^ht,  along  the  tranqtiil  tide. 
And  all  the  day  l!it  r  oars  incf'Ssant  ply'd. 
As  when  iabovious  steers,  tiuir'd  to  toil,  [soil; 

With  the  hri.arhfc  pIoug!i-share  turn  the  stubboru 
Sweat  from  tlieir  sides  distils  in  foamy  smoUe; 
Their  eyes  oljliquely  roll  beneath  the  yoke,     830 
Tiicir  scorching^  breath  heaves  quick  with  panting 

sound, 
While  ail  day  lona:  they  tread  the  weary  ground: 
So  toiPd  the  Greeks;  nor  yet  the  morning-light 
Had  pass'd  the  doubtful  confines  of  the  ni;^ht. 
But,  faintly  glimmering  on  this  earthly  bal!, 
Produc'd  wliat  mortals  morning-t\viiit;ht  call. 
To  Tliynia's  neighbouring-  isle  their  course  they 
And  safely  lamled  on  the  desert  shore,  [bore, 

When  brii^ht  AooUo  showM  his  radiant  face, 
From  Lycia  hastening  tu  the  Scythian  race.     860 
His  golden  locks,  that  flow'd  with  griice  divine, 
Hung  clustering  likt.'  the  branches  of  the  viuc: 
Id  bis  left  hand,  his  bow  unbent  he  bore. 
His  quiver  pendent  at  his  bark  he  wore: 
-The  conscious  island  trembled  as  he  trod. 
And  the  big  roiTng  waves  confess'd  thegnd. 
Nor  darM  the  heroes, seiz'd  with  dire  dismay, 
Tiie  splendours  of  his  countenance  survey, 
But  on  the  ground  their  downward  eyes  they  cast: 
Meanwhile  Apollo  o'er  the  watery  wAste,  870 

And  through  tlnn  ether  ou  his  journey  flew. 
Then  thus  spoke  Orpheus  to  the  martial  crew: 
**  Let  us,  my  honour'd  cliiefs,  with  joint  acclaim 
This  island  sacred  to  bright  Phfebns  name, 
Who  early  here  to  ;ill  this  host  appear'd; 
Here  let  an  altar  on  the  shore  be  rear*d, 
And  paid  the  rites  divine  :  and  if  he  deign 
That  safe  we  reach  our  native  land  again, 
Young  horned  goats  shall  on  his  altars  bleed. 
And  the  choice  thighs  to  Phoebus  be  decreed,  880 
Now,  comrades,  due  libacions  let  us  pay: 
Be  gracious,  O  be  gracious,  god  of  day!" 

Thus  he:  and  some  the  stony  altar  raise, 
And  some  explore  the  forest's  devious  maze; 
ilaply  within  its  lone  retreats  tu  find 
A  kid  wild  wandering,  or  a  bounding  hind: 
Latoua's  son  soon  led  them  to  the  prey; 
Then  on  the  altar,  blazing  bright,  they  lay 
The  choicest  parts  involv'd  in  sacred  smoke, 
And  fair  Apollo,  early  god,  inw.ke.  890 

Around  the  flame  in  sprii;htly  dance  they  spring, 
And  Id  Pjean,  Id  Vaean  sing. 
Then  on  the  Thracian  harp  CEager's  son 
In  soothing  strains  nis  tuuei'nl  tale  begun: 

How  once  beneath  Pama'^>us'  rocky  brow 
He  lanchd  an  arrow  firom  i;is  deadly  bow. 
And  the  fell  serpent  slew;  thon-ih  young  and  fair 
And  beardless  yet,  hut  grac'd  with  golden  hair: 
(O  prove  propitious,  thou  who^e  radiant  head 
Is  deck'd  with  curls  unclip'd.  that  never  shed. 
Worthy  thyself!   Latona  only  knows 
With  nicest  art  those  riuijlets  to  dispose) 
Cor^'cian  nymphs  their  joys  in  rapture  show'd. 
And  lu;  lo  PKau  call'd  aloud: 


Kncomium  grateful  to  the  gol  of  day. 
Thus  having  prais'd  him  in  the  solemn  lay. 
They  swear  drvoutly,  due  lihati(jus  mad   , 
To'league  for  ever,  and  lend  mutual  aid; 
Then  touch  the  hallowM  aita    with  their  hands 
Concordant;  and  ev'n  now  a  temple  stands      919 
Saciiid  to  Concord,  by  the  Grct-ians  raisd. 
When  here  that  mighty  deity  they  prais'd. 

Now  the  third  mom  began  on  Eaith  to  smile, 
When  with  fresh  gales  tliey  left  the  lofty  isle. 
The  foaming  Sangar  at  a  distance  seen, 
The  Mariandine  meads  for  cvei  green, 
And  Lycus'  windiu'^  waters  they  forsake 
All  ou  the  right,  and  Authcmuisia's  lake. 
Sa  fast  before  the  wind  the  vessel  went, 
Crack'd  was  the  cordage,  and  the  canvas  rent:  920 
Cut  the  gale  ceasing  with  the  dawning  day. 
Joyful  they  reach  the  Acherusfan  bay, 
Begirt  with  rocks  so  towering  ta.ll  and  steep, 
They  frown  tremendous  on  Bithyuia's  deep; 
And  yet  so  firmly  founded  in  the  m.iiu. 
Tile iaging billows  round  them  roar  in  vain: 
Above,  upon  the  promontory's  brow. 
Umbrageous  planes  in  beauteous  order  grow. 
Thence,  downward,  thro'  a  deep  and  dreary  dell. 
Descends  thti  path-way  to  tliecave  of  H^lj,     g^fl 
With    woods  and    shaggy   rocks   obscme  ;   froia 

whence 
Exhaling  vapours,  chilly,  damp  and  dense. 
Scatter  hoar  frost  along  the  whitening  way. 
Which  melts  before  the  Sun's  meridian  raj*. 
On  these  rough  cliflfs,  which  many  a  storm  mo- 
lests, ■     ■     ' 
The  pleasing  power  of  silence  never  rests. 
From  hollow  caverns  through  the  leafy  boughs, 
Above,  the  whistling  wind  forever  blows; 
And  while  mad  billows  lash  the  sounding  shores, 
Cf'low,  the  raging  main  for  ever  roars.  940 
Th^re^  bursting  h-om  the  promontory's  sides. 
Sad  Aclierun  aloni:  the  valley  glides; 
J>eep  hullow'd  beds  his  turbid  streams  convey, 
-As  eastward  to  the  maJn  he  winds  his  way. 
This  sable  flood,  In  ancient  storj-  fam'd. 
The  Megarensians  Sobnautcs  nam'd 
In  after  ages,  when  their  course  they  bore 
By  ocean  to  the  Mariandine  shore : 
For  when  the  deep  in  deathful  billows  heav'd,  949 
This  peaceful  port  their  shatter'd  ships  recciv'd. 
To  this  the  labouring  Grecians  bent  their  wav, 
Row'd  round  the  cape,  and  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
When  Lycus  and  his  Mariandine  host, 
Lye'us,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  coast, 
Knew  these  brave  Greeks  who  Amycns  had  slaio^ 
They  welcom'd  Jason  and  his  conquering  train: 
But  most  on  Pollux  fix'd  their  wondering  *iyes, 
And  vit-w'd  him  as  a  hero  from  the  skies: 
For  long  the  fierce  Bebrycians*  rude  alarms 
Had  rous'd  the  Mariandyni  to  arms.  960 
That  day,  the  Grecian  band  with  one  consent 
To  the  king's  hospitable  palace  went: 
Cheerful  they  there  on  choicest  dainties  din*d. 
And  there  with  converse  sweet  regal'd  the  minJ- 
Then  Jason  to  the  king  recounts  the  name, 
And  race  of  all  these  chosen  sons  of  fame, 
Wh'j  lent  their  aid  at  Pelias*  dire  command; 
Their  strange  adventures  on  the  Lemniau  land; 
Wiiat  griefs,  what  woes  at  Cyzicus  they  bore; 
And  how  they  lauded  on  the  Mysian  sh'>re,     970 
Where  Hercules,  distrcss'd  his  friend  to  fiudj 
They  left  at  laud,  uawilliogly,  beliind. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 


\\'ltat  Glanoiis  spoke  proplietic  from  the  main, 
Hm'.v  with  liis  subjects  Aniyens  was  slain, 
Tlie  priiu-e  relates  :  wliat  Phjnous  poor  an<l  '>M, 
Worn  out  with  sutterings  to  the  chiefs  foretold  j 
Hon'  thro'  (Jvanean  rocks  they  safely  steerVt, 
And  in  what  isle  the  god  of  day  ap]iear'd. 
The  king  reioie'd  his  guests  so  well  had  sped, 
Dut  griev'd  t'lat  Hercules  was  left,  and  said:    980 
"  Think  how,  my  frienils,  this  hero's  aid  deny'd, 
Kashly  ye  tempt  a  length  of  seas  untry'd. 
Full  well  I  knew  that  valiant  son  of  fame. 
When  here  on  foot  thro'  Lydia's  coast  he  came 
(For  here  my  hospitable  father  dwelt) 
To  fetch  Hippolita's  embroider'd  belt. 
The  hero  found  me  then  a  beardless  swain. 
Mourning  my  brother  by  the  Mysians  slain  ; 
(The  nation  dearly  lov'd  the  blooming  chief. 
And  still  lament  in  elegies  of  grief)  990 

Then  at  the  funeral  games  he  prov'd  his  might, 
And  vanquish'd  Titias  in  the  gauntlet-fight; 
Tiio'  young  and  stout,  and  eager  for  the  fray. 
From  his  brnis'd  jaws  he  dash'd  the  teeth  away. 
The  Mysian  country,  and  the  Phiyjian  plains 
The  conqueror  added  to  my  sire's  domains; 
And  the  rude  nations  that  Bithynia  till. 
To  lbamin[r  Rhebas  and  Colona's  hill; 
And  Paphlagonia  to  its  utmost  bounds, 
Which  sable  Billis  with  his  waves  surrounds.  1000 
But  now  proud  Amycu=,  and  all  his  host, 
Suice  Hercules  has  left  the  neighbouring  coast, 
Have  spoil'd  my  realms,  and  bpread  their  hostile 

bands 
Wide  as  where  Hipias'  streams  enrich  the  lands. 
At  length  their  lawless  insolence  they  rue, 
And  by  your  hands  have  sufTer'd  vengeance  due. 
And  sure  some  god  afforded  his  relief 
When  Pollux  slew  that  proud  Bebrycian  chief. 
I  for  this  deed  my  due  regard  will  show; 
'Tis  what  the  meanest  to  the  mighty  owe.       1010 
3\lv  son,  your  comiade,  shall  at  my  command 
Attend  o'er  distant  seas  your  gallant  band: 
O'er  distant  seas,  with  Daseylus  your  guide. 
You  still  with  faithful  friends  shall  be  supply'd, 
Tar  as  Thermodon  rolls  his  foaming  tide. 
Meanwhile  on  yon  bold  cape  that  mates  the  skies 
To  Leda's  sons  a  sacred  fane  shall  rise, 
Admir'd  by  all  that  cross  the  boundless  main, 
For  all  shall  venerate  the  sacred  fane: 
To  them  will  1,  as  to  the  powers  divine,         102O 
Some  fruitful  acres  near  the  town  assign." 

Conversing  thus,  the  genial  feast  they  share. 
And  to  the  ship  at  early  day  repair: 
With  his  brave  sou  the  friendly  Lyeus  went, 
Who  store  of  viands  to  the  ship  had  sent. 
'Twas  here  the  cruel  destinies  decreed 
That  Iclnion,  fam'd  for  auguiy,  should  bleed: 
The  late  of  others  he  had  oft  foreshown, 
Eut  faii'd,  unhappy  !  to  prevent  his  own. 
Jlere,  in  a  covert  near  the  reedy  flood,  1030 

A  fell  wild  hoar  lay  deep  immers'd  in  mud. 
With  horrid  tusks  so  dreadful  he  appear'd, 
The  fountain-nymphs  the  savage  monster  fear'd  : 
No  living  wipht  in  miry  marsh  or  moor 
K*er  saw  so  tierce,  so  horrible  a  boar. 
On  the  lake's  verge  as  luckless  Idmon  stood. 
From  his  close  covert,  in  the  reedy  mud. 
Up  sprung  the  furious  beast  with  might  and  main. 
Tore  the  chicf'sthigh,  and  snapp'il  the  hone  in  twain; 
He  Lroans,  he  falls,  pnd  on  the  bank  he  lies,  lOiO 
His  griev'd  companions  answer  to  his  cries; 


When  Peleus  instantly  approaching  npar, 
I.anch'd  at  the  boar  his  luiavai'ing  spear: 
But  Idas  aim'd  his  pointed  dart  so  wi  II, 
Low  in  the  marsh  the  dying  monster  fell. 
The  chiefs  with  Idmon  to  the  ship  retir'd, 
Who  deeply  groaning  in  their  arms  expir'd, 
Immers'd  in  grief,  they  now  neglect  to  sail; 
For  three  whole  days  tlieir  conu'ade  they  bewail; 
But  on  the  fourth,  witli  |>cusive  sorrow,  paid  1U5D 
Tiie  last  sad  honours  due  to  Idnion's  shade. 
The  king,  the  peojile  join'd  the  nn)urnful  crew. 
And,  loud-lamenting,  numerous  victims  slew: 
They  dug  the  grave,  and  on  the  greensward  laisft 
A  tomb  on  which  posterity  will  gaze : 
For  near  the  tomb  a  tall  wild  olive  grows, 
Beneath  the  cape,  and  beautifully  blows. 
Me  would  the  Nine  commission  to  unfold 
This  truth,  which  Pheebus  had  long  since  foretold. 
This,  this  is  he,  the  tutelary  lord,  1060 

Henceforth  to  be  by  mighty  states  ador'd: 
For  here  Bceotians  and  Megariaus  joiu'd. 
Near  the  wild  olive  wavering  in  the  wind. 
To  build  a  city;  though  due  honours  they 
To  Agamestor,  not  to  Idmon,  pay. 

Who  fell  beside?  for,  lo!  the  chiefs  intend 
Another  tomb  for  some  lamented  friend. 
Ev'n  now  two  mournful  monuments  appear: 
Tiphys,  Fame  says,  was  stretch'd  upon  the  bier. 
Him  cruel  fate  ordain'd  no  more  to  roam;     107O 
He  died  far  distant  from  his  native  home. 
For  while  to  Idmon  funeral  rites  they  pay. 
Untimely  sickness  snatch'd  the  chief  away. 
Then  heart-felt  sadness  sciz'u  the  pensive  train; 
Who,  prostrate  on  the  margin  of  the  main, 
Forgetfid  of  their  necessary  food, 
Mourn'd  in  sad  silence  to  the  roaring  flood. 
For  they,  now  skilful  Tiphys  is  no  more, 
D^spair'd  returning  to  their  native  shore; 
-ind  here  had  staid,  with  bitter  grief  oppress'd. 
Had  not  Saturnia  in  Anca-us'  breast  1U81 

Rreath'd  courage:  him  Astypaia^a  bore. 
Near  winding  Imbrasus  on  Samos'  shore. 
To  ocean's  god;  a  chief  expert  to  guide 
The  flying  vessel  o'er  the  foaming  tide. 
Then  thus  to  Peleus,  Nejjtune's  valiant  son. 
By  Heaven  inspir'd,  in  cheering  terms  begun: 
**  111  suits  the  brave  in  foreign  climes  to  stay. 
And  waste,  O  Peleus,  precious  time  away. 
I  left  not  Samos  less  for  sailing  skili'd  1099 

Than  fierce  contention  in  the  fighting  field. 
For  Argo  cherish  not  one  abject  fear. 
Since  many  skili'd,  besides  myself,  are  here. 
And  he,  to  whom  the  steerage  we  ordain. 
Will  safely  guide  the  vessel  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  thine  to  stimuKate  the  fainting  crew 
With  hardy  oars  their  voyage  to  pursue." 
He  spoke,  and  transport  touch'd  the  Phthian'* 

breast; 
Instant  he  rose,  and  thus  the  host  address'd  : 
"  Why    are   we   here    by   fruitless  grief  dc- 
tain'd?  1100 

Two  friends  are  dead,  and  this  the  fates  ordain'd; 
Yet  many  pilots  in  this  host  remain. 
To  steer  firm  Ar^o  o''er  the  watery  plain. 
To  sorrows  unavailing  bid  adieu  ! 
Lit  us,  bold  peers,  our  destin'd  course  pursue." 
Up  said,  and  Jason  anxious  thus  reply'd; 
"  Where  are  those  pilots,  say,  our  course  to  guidei' 
For  those  whom  late  wfi  boasted  astlie  best 
And  ablest  chiefs,  are  most  with  jritf  oppress'd. 
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1  therefore  deem  a  like  sad  fate  attends 

On  us,  as  on  our  late  departed  friends, 

If  neither  in  jEeta's  ports  we  moor, 

Xor  thro'  those  locks  regain  uur  native  shore, 

Hut  here  inactive  and  inglorious  stay. 

Years  folloning  years,  and  linger  life  away.'' 

He  spoke;  Ancseus  seizM  the  steerage,  driv'n 

By  power  instinctive  from  tlie  queen  of  Ileav'n. 

Er^'inus  next  the  glorious  charge  desir'd; 

Euphemus,  Nauplius  to  the  helm  aspir'd. 

Eut  these  the  congiegated  chiefs  declin'.i,      1 120 

And  hold  Aiicaeus  to  the  post  assign'd. 

With  the  twelfth  rising  morn  the  heroes  sail ; 
Favonius  breath'd  a  favourable  gale; 
And  soon  they  leave  sad  Aclicrou  behind. 
Then  give  the  swelling  canvas  to  the  wind: 
On  the  smooth  sea  the  ship  serenely  rides, 
And  light  along  the  liquid  level  glides.  [?"'"> 

Ere   iong  with   stretching   sails    the    coast    they 
Where  broad  Callichonis  augments  the  main. 
To  Thebes  returning  from  his  Indian  fights,    1 150 
Here  Bacchus  solcmiiizM  mysterious  rites, 
TJie  dance  before  the  sacred  cave  ordainM, 
And  here  full  many  a  doleful  night  remaiu'd. 
This  name  the  country  to  the  river  gave, 
Callichorus;  and  Aulion  to  the  cave. 

Still  as  their  course  the  daring  Greeks  pursue, 
Tlie  monument  of  Sthenelus  they  view. 
With  honours  grac'd,  obtained  in  realms  afar, 
Returning  from  the  Amazonian  war. 
On  the  bleak'  shore  (Alcides  at  his  side)  1140 

Pierc'd  by  a  fatal  dart  the  hero  died. 
Slow  sail'd  they  on,  for,  eager  to  survey 
His  kindred  warriors  on  the  watery  way, 
At  his  request,  from  her  infernal  coast 
Plut<j's  grim  queen  releas*d  the  pensive  ghost. 
The  pensive  ghost  beheld  with  eager  ken 
From  the  tall  monument  the  sliip  and  men. 
As  arm'd  for  war  the  martial  phantom  seeui'd; 
Four  crests  high-towering  on  his  helmet  beani'd. 
With  purple  rays  intolerably  bright;  1150 

Then  soon  it  sunk  beneath  the  shades  of  night. 
In  mute  amazement  stood  the  Grecian  host; 
But  Mopsus  counsel'd  to  appease  the  ghost 
"V^'ith   offerings  due;    the    chiefs   approach   the 

stiand. 
And  round  the  tomb  of  Sthenelus  they- stand. 
They  pour  libations,  and  the  victims  slay. 
And  on  the  fire  tliedestin'd  oiT^rings  lay. 
Apart,  to  guardian  Pheebus  next  they  raise 
An  altar  meit,  and  bid  the  victims  blaze. 
Here  Orpheus  plac'd  his  lyre  for  music  fam'd  ,- 
Apollo's  altar  heuce  was  Lyra  nam'd.  1 161 

.And  now,  invited  by  the  favuiuiug  gales, 
They  climb  the   ship   and  spread  their  swelling 

sails; 
Swift  o'er  the  deep  the  winged  vessel  flies, 
S»  ift  as  the  rapid  ha^i  k  that  cleaves  the  skies, 
And  lightly  thro'  the  liquid  ether  springs, 
X  jr  moves,  self-poiz'd,  iiis  wide-expanded  wings. 
Thc-nee  by  Parthenius  sail'd  the  social  train. 
The  '-entlest  stream  that  mingles  with  the  main. 
Faiigfted  with  traversingthe  mazy  grove,       1 170 
Here,  ere  she  r  -ascends  the  courts  of  Jove, 
The  chaste  Diana,  huntress  of  the  wood. 
Bathes  her  fair  limbs,  and  gambols  in  the  flood. 
Then  durin;-  night  by  Sesamus  they  sail, 
■Anil  Frythinus  ri-ing  o'er  the  vale; 
I'y  Cromna  and  Crobrialus,  and  where 
Thy  groves,  Cytoius,  evergreen  appear. 
VOL.   U. 


Thence  with  the  rising  Sun  they  stoutly  row 
Near  where  Carambis  lifts  his  rockv  brow. 
All  day,  all  night  with  unremitted  oar  USO 

They  coast  along  jEgialus's  shore. 
Then  to  the  Syrian  clime  the  heroes  sped. 
Where  Jove,  by  hasty  promises  mis'ed, 
Sinope  plac'd,  and,  all  she  wish'd  to  claim, 
Gave  her  the  honours  of  a  virgin's  name,  [press'd. 
For,  know,  the  god,  by  love's  strong  power  op- 
Promis'd  to  grant  whate'er  she  might  request: 
And  this  request  th'  insidious  damsel  macie. 
That  her  virginity  nii^ht  never  fade.  1189 

Hence  Phcebus  foil'd  could  no  one  wish  obtain; 
Hence  winding  Alys  wotied  the  maid  in  vain. 
No  mortal  force  such  virtue  could  o'ercome. 
Defeat  Jove's  promise,  and  unpair  her  bloom. 
Here  dwelt  DeVuiaehus's  oft'-prmg  fam'd, 
Deileon,  Autolycus  and  Pldo.:!US  nam'd, 
What  time  they  ceas'd  with  Hercules  to  roam, 
And  at  Sinope  found  a  settled  heme. 
They,  when  they  saw  the  bold  Thessalian  band. 
Met  them  on  shore  and  welcom'd  them  to  land  ; 
And,  loathing  longer  in  these  climes  to  stay,  12o0 
Join'd  the  brave  crew,  and  with  them  sail'd  a.vay. 
Bless'd  v.'ith  the  ziphyr's  breeze  that  briskly  blew, 
Near  Halys'  stream  and  Isis'  sail'd  the  crew; 
Near  Syria's  coast,  and,  ere  night's  shad,  s  abound, 
Near  th' Amazonian  cape,  formanj'abayrenowii'd. 
Where  Hercules  surpiis'd,  in  days  of  yore. 
Bold  Menalippe  wandering  on  the  shore: 
A  belt  Hippolyta  her  sister  paid. 
And  for  this  ransom  he  restor'd  the  maid.       1209 
Here  in  Theimodon's  bay  firm  t\r^o  numr'd; 
For  lash'd  w  ith  tempests  the  vex'd  ocean  roar'd. 
No  river  like  the  fam'd  Thennodon  leads 
Such  numerous  currents  o'er  the  ferti.e  meads: 
A  hundred  streams  to  liim  their  waters  owe; 
Yet  from  one  source,  one  only  source  they  flow. 
On  Amazonian  hiKs,  that  reach  the  skies, 
'1  he  great  Thermodon  first  begins  to  rise; 
Hence  soon  emerging  many  a  couise  he  takes. 
Sinks  but  to  mount,  and  various  channels  n)akes. 
The  different  streams  from  difi'erent  founts  distil. 
In  sol>  meanders  wandering  down  the  i:ill ;       1221 
Some  public  notice  and  fair  titles  claim. 
Some  How  obscure  y,  and  without  a  name; 
Tint  confluent  soon,  a  ong  the  winding  jjlain. 
He  rolls  his  waves,  and  foams  o'l  r  half  the  main. 

Had  the  Greeks  landed  on  this  hostile  coast. 
War  would  have  soon  pursu'd  the  gallant  host: 
(  For  the  fierce  Amazons  regard  not  right, 
."^tiife  is  their  .sport,  and  battles  their  delight: 
From  Mars  and  Harmony  these  warlike  maids 
Sprung  where  Acmonius spreads  itsboweryshad-  s) 
!iut  favour'd  witbtne  soft  Favunian  wind,       12j'2 
The  heroes  lei't  the  crooked  shore  behind, 
Where  the  bold  Amazons,  pereeiv'd  from  far. 
Stood  sheath'd  in  arms,  prepar'd  for  speedy  war. 
Not  in  one  city  dwelt  this  martial  band, 
liot  in  three  parties  scatt-T'd  o'er  tite  land:* 
The  first  tribe  at  Themiscyra  ri-main'd. 
O'er  this  Hippolyta,  their  empress,  reign'fl ; 
There  d'-clt  the  fair  Lvcastian'dames  apart,  1*240 
Here  the  Chadesians.  skill'd  to  lance  the  dart, 
Th'  ensuing  day  the  deb  gated  bar.d 
.•ipproach'd  with  oars  the  rough  C'b;'.iy!)ian  land; 
Wiiose  sons  ne'er  yoke  their  o\en  to  the  pioiuli, 
Nor  healing  plants,  nor  fruits  delicious  know: 
Nor  aught  delight  they  in  th'  irrignous  mead, 
Retir'd  and  still,  their  Aceey  flocks  ta  feed; 
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Eut  lUey  dig  iron  frmn  the  mountains  side, 
j\nd  by  this  ore  are  naturu's  wants  supply'd. 
.Devoid  of  toil  ne'er  bcam'd  Aurora's  ray,       1250 
Aud  dust  and  sniokc  ohscur'd  thr  dismal  day. 

From  thence  they  pass  where  Tibarenians  till, 
Saned  to  Jove,  the  Genetaean  liill. 
Here,   when  the  teeming   \vi\es  arc    brought  to 

bed, 
Their  £:roaning  husbands  haug  the  drooping  head-; 
Ef|ual  attendance  witii  their  x\  ivcs  tlity  claim  ; 
The  same  their  diet,  and  their  batlis  the*  same. 

Next  by  the  sacred  hill  their  uars  impel 
Finn  Argo,  where  the  Mossyna-<'ians  dwell. 
Ill  towers  they  live,  of  solid  timber  frarn'd,       1260 
IVJossynes  callM,  and  thence  the  nation  nam'd: 
Of  manners  strange;  for  they  with  care  conceal 
Tliost;  deeds  which  others  openly  reveal; 
Aud  actions,  that  in  secret  should  be  done, 
Trrform  in  public  and  before  the  Sun: 
For,  like  the  monsters  of  the  bristly  drove. 
In  public  they  perform  the  feats  of  love. 
K\a!ted  in  his  tower  that  mates  the  sky. 
The  monarch  here  dispenses  law  from  high: 
But  if  his  judgment  err,  this  rigid  state  1270 

(''.indeuuis  their  chief,  and  starving  is  his  fate. 
Tiies-c  nations  past,  with  unremitting  oar 
They  reach,  Art-tias,  thy  sea-girt  shore. 
Tiiea  sunk  the  breezes  with  the  closing  day, 
"Wiicn  down  the  sky  descending  they  survey 
A  winged  monster  of  enormous  might, 
IVhich  toward  the  ship  precipitatt-s  her  flight. 
J-Ier  wings  she  shook,  and  from  her  pinions  flung 
A  dart-iike  quill,  which  on  O'lieus  hung; 
Down  his  left  shoulder  swift  it  fell:  no  more,  12S0 
Faint  and  enfeebled,  could  he  hold  his  oar. 
In  silence  long  the  Grecian  heroes  gaze. 
And  view  tlie  featheiy  javelin  with  amaze. 
Tilt  Erybutes,  soon  approaching  near, 
I'.xtraeted  from  tiie  chief  the  winged  spear; 
Tiieu  from  his  side  his  pendent  belt  unbound. 
And  wiapp'd  that  bandage  u\r  the  gaping  wound. 
\Vlien,  lu!  a  second  bird  appeai'd  in  view, 
But  ready  Clytlus  fn-st  had  bent  his  yew; 
liy  his  keen  shaft  the  ff ather'd  monster  slain  1'2D0 
Fant  by  the  ship  fell  headloni;  in  the  main, 
'i  hen  thus  Amphidamas:  "  My  friends,  ye  know. 
And  these  obscene  voracious  iiends  foreshow 
Aretias  near:  tlun  list  to  what  1  say, 
Fruitless  arc  shaft-;  to  drive  these  pests  away; 
]>,it,  would  you  here  a  fit  reception  lind, 
liecall  th'  advice  of  Phiuens  to  your  mind. 
For  u'hen  Aleides  to  Arcadia  went 
'  "Wt'l!  arni'd  with  arrows,  on  his  toils  intent, 
I'rom  ihc  Stymphalian  late  he  fail'd  tofrigiit  ISOO 
These  ravenous  harpies  (I  beheld  the  sight); 
but  when  he  rung  acyuibal  with  Ids  spear; 
'i'h'.^  cianging  Cymbal  fill'd  the  birds  with  fear: 
In  wid  cunfuslon  far  away  they  tly, 
An  !  with  shrill  clamours  pierce  the  distant  sky. 
*Tis  ours  to  practise  this  expulsive  art; 
But  Iicarye  lirst  the  counsel  I  impart: 
Let  half  our  crow,  in  glittering  armour  drcss'd, 
Nod,  as  by  turns  they  row,  the  high-plum'd  crest; 
'J'he  lest  bright  spears  and  sv.ordo  and  shields  pro- 
vide, L'ill) 
And  mett  dispose  them  round  the  vesseFs  side. 
Then  all  at  once  yOur  voices  raise  on  high, 
And  wiih  loud  pealing  shouts  assail  the  sky; 
The  deafcning  cliunuurs,  the  protended  spears. 
And  nodding  creiilai  will  IIU  the  bird^  wiUi  fcar^. 


And  wlieu  Aretias'  barren  isle  ye  gain. 
Ring  your  broad  bucklers,  and  all  shout  amain.'' 
Fie  spoke,  the  chiefs  appriv'd  the  wise  design; 
High  un  their  heads  the  brazen  helmets  shine. 
Whose  purjile  crests  wav'd  dreadful  in  the  wind; 
Tu  these  alternate  were  stout  oars  as>ign'd;  1321 
The  rest  with  care  their  vessel's  side  conccal'd 
With  glittering  spears,  and  many  a  shining  shield. 
As  when  industrious  builders  cover  o'er 
With  tiles  the  walls  their  hands  had  raisM  before; 
In  chefpier'd  squares  they  decorate  the  roof. 
And  make  it  fair  to  view,  and  tempest-proof: 
Thus  they  with  shields,  dispos'd  in  order  due, 
Shelter'd  tlicir  vessel,  and  adoru'd  it  too. 
As  when  embattled  hosts  their  foes  assail,      13G0 
Tumultuous  shouts,  and  martial  sounds  prevail; 
So  from  tin-  ship  loud  clamours  pierc'd  the  sky; 
No  mure  the  Greeks  their  feathered  foes  descry: 
Rattling  their  buekiers,  near  the  land  they  drew, 
And  far  away  the  winged  furies  flew. 
So  when  great  Jove  on  elosc-throng'd  cities  pours 
From  hyperborean  clouds  his  haily  show'rs; 
Within,  the  dwellers  sit  in  peace  profound, 
Nor  heed  the  rattling  storms  that  rage  around; 
!n  vain  the  hail  descends,  the  tempests  roar,  13-K) 
Their  roots  from  harm  were  well  seeurM  before: 
Thus  on  their  shields  thc^  furies  shot  their  quills, 
Then  clamouring  vanished  to  far  distant  hills. 

Say,  Muse,  why  Phineus  counsel'd  here  to  land, 
On  Mars'sisle,  this  delegated  band? 
And  what  advantage  could  the  Grecians  sain 
From  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  main? 

Tofani'd  Orohomenos,  with  favouring  gale. 
From  ^^a*s  walls  the  sons  of  Phrixus  sail, 
Th.  ir  grandsire's  vast  inheritance  to  share,    135,0 
Who  dying  left  this  voyage  to  their  care. 
Near  Mars's  island  on  this  signal  day 
The  sons  of  Phrixus  plou-h'd  the  liquid  way. 
But  Jove  ordain'd  that  Boreas'  blast  should  blow. 
While  moist  Arcturus  soak'd  the  vales  beluw. 
First  on  t!ie  mountains,  rising  by  degrees. 
All  day  rough  Boreas  shook  the  trembling  trees; 
Then,  night  approaching,  he  with  hideous  sound 
RoIlM  the  big  wai  e,  and  heav'd  the  vast  profound. 
No  stars  appear  translucent  thro'  the  clouds,  1350 
But  gloomy  darkness  every  object  shrouds. 
The  suns  of  Phrixus,  tost  by  whelming  waves, 
With  horruur  shudderM  at  the  watery  graves; 
For    the   fierce   blast,   impell'd  with    might  and 

mail). 
Tore  all  their  canvas,  split  the  ship  in  twain 
And  dash'd  to  pieces;   but  by  Heaven's  kind  aid 
On  a  large  fragm^^nit  orUie  wreck  convey 'd, 
Tiic  winds  and  waves  the  trembling  brothers  bore 
Aghast,  and  half  expiring  to  the  shore. 
Instant  in  floods  descndcd  copious  rain,  1370 

Dn^nch'd  the  whole  island,  and  increased  the  main; 
(These  shores,  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  sacrej 

hill 
The  rude,  the  barbarous  Mossyncecians  till) 
Borne  on  a  broken  plaidc,  the  forceful  blast 
Tlie  sons  of  Phrixus  on  this  island  cast, 
Who  met  the  Grecians  with  the  rising  Sun  ;»*<* 
C'eas'd  was  the  rain,  and  Ar<:us  thus  begun  : 
"  Adjur'd  by  Jove,  whose  circumspective  ken 
Surveys  the  conduct  and  the  cares  of  men, 
Whate'er  your  name  or  race,  our  tale  attend,  1S80 
Aud  to  the  wretched  your  assistance  lend. 
The  raging  storms  that  Neptime's  cmjvire  sweep 
Have  wreck'd  our  lucliless  vcbscI  in  the  deep;. 
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To  you  we  pvay,  if  pity  touch  your  heart. 

Some  scanty  raiment  for  our  wants  impart; 

The  sons  of  misery  for  mercy  call ; 

To  one  low  level  sorrow  sinks  us  all. 

They  who  to  prostrate  suppliants  lend  an  ear. 

The  laws  of  hospitable  Jove  revere. 

All-present  he  hath  listen'd  to  our  pray'r,       1390 

And  sinking  sav'd  ns  with  a  parent's  care.'* 

Then  iEson's  son  (fuItilliTi^  Piiineus*  plan) 
Thus  questional  mild  the  niisernble  man  ; 
*'  But  lirst,  of  truth  observant,  frankly  tell, 
In  what  far  region  of  the  world  ye  dwell ; 
AVhat  business  call'd  you  from  your  native  roast, 
M'hat  race  ye  spiunt.^  from,  and  what  names  ye 
boast."  [fame 

Then  Argus  thus :  **  Ye,  sure,  have  heard  the 
Of  Phrixus,  who  from  Greece  to  A^  came. 
To  great  .-Eeta's  citadel  he  swam  1400 

Supported  on  the  shoiilders  of  the  ram. 
Whose  fleece  now  high  suspended  ye  behold 
By  Hermes  motamorphos'd  into  ^o!d. 
On  the  tall  itak's  high  top  it  hangs  in  view, 
The  ram  to  Jove,  propitious,  Phri^us  slew. 
The  generous  king  rcceivM  him  as  liis  jiuest. 
And  with  undower'd  Chahiupe  he  blcss'd.  [more, 
From  these  we  sprung;  but  Phrixus  breathes  no 
His  bones  lie  buried  on  the  Co'.cbian  shore. 
We  now  to  fam'd  Orchomenos  repair,  1410 

The  wide  domains  of  Athamas  to  share; 
Such  were  the  last  iniunctions  of  our  sire: 
Our  business  this — if  ye  our  names  require, 
This  Cytisorus,  that  will  Phrontis  claim. 
He  surnam'd  Mclas,  Argus  is  my  name." 
He  spoke:  the  Argonauts  with  still  amaze, 
And  secret  transpoit  on  the  siran2ers  gaze. 
Tlien  Jason  mark'd  the  much-enduring  man. 
And  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began : 
"  Friends  as  yc  are,  and  near  relations  too,     1420 
To  us  tu-  succour  not  in  vain  ye  sue. 
Crethuus  and  Athamas  their  sire  the  same; 
And  Cretheus  was  my  honuur'd  ^randsire's  name: 
With  these  companions  juin'd,  I  sail  from  Greece 
To  Colchos,  famous  for  the  golden  fleece — 
Some  distant  day,  at  ease  may  we  relate 
These  strange  events,  and  all  our  various  fate. 
Now   shall   wanu  robes  to  clothe  your  limbs  he 

giv'n, 
We  meet  conducted  by  tlie  hand  of  Heav'n." 

He  said,  and  from  the  ship  rich  vestments  sent; 
Then  to  the  sacred  fane  of  ^lars  they  went.  1431 
From  fleecy  flocks  they  drain'd  thelifc-warm  hiood. 
And  all  devoutly  round  the  altar  stood; 
This,  of  small  stones  compos'd,  was  plac'd  before 
The  lofty  temple's  doubh-folding  dour: 
(Within  the  fane  a  stone  of  sable  hue 
Stood  where  the  Amazons  their  victims  slew; 
Who  held  it  lawless,  when  they  soj-jurn'd  here, 
To  slay  the  sheep,  or  sacrifice  the  steer; 
Instead  of  these  the  full-fed,  pami)cr'd  sttcd    1 440 
Was  doom'd,  a  victim  at  this  fme,  to  bleed.) 
These  rites  dispatch'd,  and  hunger's  rage  reprf  ss'd, 
Thus  ^son's  son  the  listening  host  addressM  : 

"  Impartial  Jove  the  race  of  man  regards; 
The  bad  he  punishes,  the  jn<t  itwanls: 
As  from  a  bluody  stepdame's  rage  ot  yore 
He  sav'd  your  sire, and  blest  with  ample  store. 
So  he  pr  serv'd  you  from  the  whelming  deep. 
And  ill  this  vessel  will  securely  kvep; 
Wh'-rlier  for  A'^  in  our  ship  ye  sail,  1450 

Or  to  fair  Phlhia  court  the  favouring  gale. 


For  this  fam'd  ship  of  Pelion's  pines  was  made. 
And  form'd  by  Argus,  with  ^linerva's  aid; 
'  But  storms  had  lashM  her,  ere,  with  hideous  shock. 
She  reach'd  those  straits,  where  rock  encounters 

rock. 
Then  lend  your  aid  to  gain  the  golden  fleece. 
And  be  our  guides  to  bring  it  back  to  Greece. 
Jove  seems  incens'd,  and  we  this  voyaire  take-. 
To  sooth  his  anger,  and  for  Phrixus'  sake.'' 

Ardent  bespoke;  but  they  despair'd  to  tiiid 
j^eta  of  so  tractable  a,  mind,  1451 

To  yield  tlie  fltrece:  then  Ar^ns  thus  replies, 
Alarm'd  and  troubled  at  their  bold  emprjie; 
"  Whate'er  our  powers  can  grant,  or  wishes  gain, 
The  sons  of  Greece  shall  n^ver  ask  in  vain. 
But  proud  jEet3y  cniel  and  severe, 
I  loath  the  tyrant,  and  his  power  1  fear; 
The  Snn  his  sire,  so  fame  relates,  he  boasts; 
Unnuuiber'd  subjects  guard  liis  ample  coasts; 
For  might}'  strengtli  he  stands  renown'd  ai'ar. 
And  voice  terrific  as  the  god  of  war.  147 1 

The  golden  prize  a  monstrous  dragon  keeps; 
Hard  task  to  seize  it,  for  he  never  sleeps. 
Earth  on  rough  Caucasus  a  being  gave 
To  this  fierce  beast  ne:ir  Typhaouia's  cave. 
Where  huge  Typha-us,  as  old  stones  prove, 
Was  struck  by  htrhtningfrom  almighty  Jove, 
When  fierceinartnsagainst  Heaven's  kin:i  lie  stood; 
From  his  head  issu'd  warm  corrupted  blood  ; 
To  Xysa's  hills,  to  Ny-^a's  plains  he  flies,         1-iSO 
And  now  beneath  Sarbonian  marshes  lies.'= 

He  said  ;  distre&s'd  so  sad  a  tale  to  hear, 
On  every  countenance  sat  patlid  fear; 
When  Peleus  thus  witii  confidence  reply'd. 
And  gave  that  coura'.'e  which  their  feirs  deny'd: 

*'  Despair  not,  friend  ;  for  we  disdain  to  yield. 
Nor  dread  to  meet  iEeta  in  the  field. 
We  too  are  skili'd  in  war,  and  draw  our  line 
From  godlike  chiefs,  and  origin  divine. 
Incens'd  should  he  the  tleecy  g-ild  detain,         1490 
He'll  ask,  1  trust,  the  Colchians'  aid  in  vain." 

Conversing  thus  the  chiefs  their  thoughts  ex- 
press'd, 
And  sated  with  repast  reclin'd  to  rest. 
With  rising  morn  the  gentlv-breathing  gales 
Play'd  round  the  pine,  and  fili'd  the  swelling  sails; 
The  swelling  saiU  expanded  by  the  wind 
Soon  left  Aretias'  barren  shore  behind; 
Ai.d  swit'tly  skimming  o'er  the  watery  vast. 
The  Philyra?an  isle  at  eve  they  past ; 
Where  Saturn  first  fair  Philyra  sur\-eyM,         I JOO 
\'»"hfn  on  O  ympus  he  the  Titans  sway'd» 
(Xur&'d  by  the  fierce  Curetes,  yet  a  child, 
Voun-^^  Jove  was  hid  in  Civtan  cavenis  wild) 
Unknown  to  Rhea  he  the  maid  con.press'd; 
Gut  soon  to  Rhea  was  the  crime  confcss'd; 
Delected  Snturn  left  his  bed  with  speed, 
And  sprung  all-vigorous  as  a  mane-crown'd  steed. 
Swift  fled  fair  Philyra,  abash'd  with  shame, 
And  to  the  hills  of  Tliessaly  she  came: 
FamVI  Chiron  sprung  from  thii  embrace  so  od'l, 
Auibiiiuous,  half  a  hoi'se,  and  half  a  god.         loM 
From  theuct*  they  sai!  by  long  Macronian  strands, 
And  where  Pechira's  ample  coast  expand-;; 
Shores  uhere  Bvzerians  wander  far  and  wide, 
And  Here  Sapirians,  sligniatiz'd  for  nride; 
And  favour'd  by  the  soft  impaling  wind. 
Leave  numf  rous  coasts  and  .  nds  unnam'd  behind: 
And,  sailing  swiftly  o'er  the  waves,  survey. 
Far  00  the  Pontic  main,  an  opening  bay  ; 
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Then,  Caucnsus,  thy  hills  were  seen  on  liiijl). 
That  rear  their  rocky  summits  in  the  sky;     1521 
Fix'd  to  these  rocks  Prometheus  still  remains, 
For  ever  bound  in  adamantine  chains  : 
On  the  rude  cliffs  a  ra\''nous  engie  breeds, 
That  on  the  wretch's  entrails  ever  feeds. 
The  Grecians  saw  him,  ere  th'  approach  of  night, 
Soar  high  in  air,  loud  hissing  in  his  flight : 
Around  the  ship  he  flew  in  aiiy  rings. 
The  sails  all  shivering  as  he  shook  his  wings  : 
Not  as  a  ligiit  aerial  bird  he  soars,  1530 

But  moves  his  pinions  like  well-polish'd  oars. 
The  ravenous  bird  now  rushing  from  the  sktes. 
Sudden,  they  heard  Prometheus*  piercing  cries: 
The  Heavens  re-echo'd  to  the  dolefiil  sound, 
While  the  fell  eagle  gnaw'd  the  recent  woun;). 
Till  gorg'd  with  flesh  the  bird  of  Jove  they  spy'd 
Again  descending  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Night  now  approaching,  near  the  land  they  drew, 
And  i\rL,us  well  his  native  country  knew; 
For,  Phasis,  thy  wide-spreading  Hood  they  gain. 
And  the  last  limits  of  the  Pontic  main.  1541 

At  lengtli  ari'iv'd,  so  many  dangers  jiast. 
They  fuil  the  mainsail,  and  they  lower  the  mast ; 
Their  bending  oars  the  mighty  stream  divide; 
The  stream  receives  them  on  his  foaming  tide. 
Ail  on  the  left,  in  ancient  rolls  renoun'd, 
Rise  _^a's  wal.s  with  glittering  turrets  crown'd; 
And  on  the  riglit  the  field,  not  distant  far. 
And  ffrove,  both  sacred  to  the  god  of  ^^^^; 
Where  on  an  oak  the  fleece,  suspended  high, 
A  ilragon  guards  with  ever-'.vatehful  eye.      '  1550 
Tiien  Jason  hastes,  impatient  to  consign 
To  the  pure  stream  the  unpolluted  wine. 
And  froin  a  golden  vase  fnlfils  the  rittf  divine, 
Sicred  to  earth,  to  gods  that  guard  the  coasts. 
And  ancient  heroes'  long-departed  ghosts: 
For  their  protection  he  preferr'd  his  pray'r, 
To  keep  the  ship  with  tuielary  care. 
Then  thus  Ancaeus-  "  Numerous  perils  past,  1560 
Colchos  and  Phasis  we  behold  at  last; 
Behoves  you  no.v  your  sage  advice  to  lend. 
Whether  to  treat  .-Eeta  as  a  friend. 
With  speech  accordant,  and  compliance  bland, 
Or  in  rough  terms  the  go'den  prize  demand." 

Thus  he;  but  J.ison  urgM,  at  Art:us'  call, 
H'2h  up  the  seriuy  stream  tlie  ship  to  haul ; 
Whicli,  undisturbM,  might  there  at  anchor  ride 
In  the  calm  hosum  of  the  peacetul  tide? 
There  sought  the  chiefs  the  blessings  of  repose. 
And  sltpt  secure  till  grafefnl  morning  rose.   IjTO 
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ARGUMENT. 


Juno  and  Pallas  intercede  with  Venus.  They  re- 
quest  that  she  would  persuade  Cupid  to  inspire 
IMedea  «  ith  love  for  Jason.  Venus  conse. its; 
and  the  shafts  of  Cnpid,  at  her  suit,  have  their 
desired  effect.  -Jason,  Aureas  and  Telanion 
proceed  t  p  the  court  of  yEtea,  where  th.-y  are 
liospltably  entertiiioed.  Kut,  having  heard  the 
occasiiin  of  their  voyage,  yjjtea  is  incensed,  and 
refnsf  s  to  bestow  the  golden  fleece  on  Ja-on, 
unless  on  such  terras,  as  he  presumed  he  dur'-t 
not  comply  with.  The  passion  of  Medea  for 
iisvii  i>  described  with  great  simplicity  and  de- 


licacy. Medea  early  in  the  morning  repairs  t» 
the  temple  of  Hecate:  thither  Jason,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  iVIopsus,  follows  her.  The  poet 
dwells  particularly  on  their  interview  and  con- 
ference. Medea  instructs  him  how  to  subdue 
the  brazen  bulls  and  armies  of  giants.  With 
Jason's  combat,  and  the  success  of  it,  the  book 
Concludes. 


Come,  heavenly  maid,  thy  timely  succour  bring, 

And  teach  thy  poet,  Erato,  to  sing. 
How  lason,  favour'd  by  the  Colchian  maid. 
To  Gri?cian  realms  the  golden  prize  convey'd. 
Thy  s  u.gs  the  rites  of  Cyprian  bliss  proclaim. 
And  iji  young  virgins  raise  the  melting  flame; 
For  the  soft  passion  thy  behests  approve. 
And  Erato's  the  kindred  name  of  love. 

Conceal'd  in  sedges  as  the  heroes  lie, 
Jnno  and  Pallas  mavk'd  them  from  the  sky;       10 
Apart  from  all  tlie  gods  their  seats  they  took 
In  Heaven's  high  hall,  and  thus  Satumia  spoke: 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  thy  sage  advice  impart. 
By  what  nice  fraud,  what  well-dissembled  art. 
These  venturous  chiefs  shall  gain  the  golden  flteoe. 
And  safe  convey  it  to  the  realms  of  Greece. 
Say,  shall  they  call  entreaties  to  their  aid? 
Will  soft  address  the  wayward  king  persuade, 
.So  fani'd  for  fierce  barbarity  and  pride  ? 
No  art,  no  effort,  must  be  left  untry'd."  29 

She  saiil;  and  Pallas  thus:  ''  O  queen,  I  find 
The  same  ideas  rising  in  my  mind: 
To  lend  assistance  to  the  (Jrecian  tain 
My  heart  is  willing,  but  mv  counsel  v.aln." 

This  said,  their  minds  on  \'ar:ous  ])rojects  ran. 
On  earth  their  eyes  were  fix'd,  when   Juno  thus 
began : 
"  To  Venus  instant  let  us  speed  our  way, 
(Her  soft  persuasions  Cupid  will  obey). 
Entreat  her  that  the  wily  god  inspire 
Medea's  sonl  with  love's  uncnnquer'd  fire,  39 

Love  for  great  .^-.on's  son  ;  apjjlauding  Greece 
Will  by  her  aid  le^ain  the  gloriuns  fleece." 
She  said;   Minerva  patronis'd  the  plan. 
And  Ihu^with  iniid  benevolence  began:. 

"  I,  «  ho  arose  lion;  Jove's  immortal  brain. 
Stranger  to  love,  his  pleasure  or  his  pain. 
Thy  sage  pi-oposa!  from  my  soul  ap'rove; 
Do  Ihou  exp'ain  it  to  the  queen  of  love.'' 

This  said,  with  speed  the  two  immortals  earne 
To  the  grand  mansion  of  the  Cyprian  dame,       4U 
Which  crippled  Vulcan  rais'd,  when  first  he  led 
The  Paphian  goddess  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
The  gate  they  pass,  and  to  the  dome  retire 
Where  Venus  olt  regales  the  gud  of  fire: 
(He  to  his  forge  hail  gone  ac  early  day, 
A  floating  isle  eoatain'd  it  on  the  bay. 
Here  wondrous  works   by  fire's   tieix-e  power  he 

wrought. 
And  on  his  anvil  to  perfection  brouirht.) 
Fronting  the  door,  oil  lovely  and  alone. 
Sat  Cytherea  on  a  polish'dthroiie.  £« 

Adown  the  shoul  l--rs  of  the  heavenly  fair, 
In  easy  rin.^let^  ilow'd  her  flaxen  ha'ir; 
And  with  a  golden  ooinb,  in  matchless  grace. 
She  tanght  laeh  lock  its  most  becoming  place. 
Siie  saw  the  d.-ili'S  approach  her  dome, 
And  from  her  lianri  dismiss'd  the  gulden  comb; 
Then  rose  respectful,  all  with  beauty  gr.i<  'd. 
And  on  rich  thrones  the  jreat  immortals  plae'd; 
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■Rrsiim'd  her  seat,  and' with  a  rcaily  hanil 
Buuiid   her   loose    ringlets,   and    tiius  question'd 
bland :  gO 

"  What  cause,  ye  visitants  from  fleaven,  relate, 
Hm  hioui^ht  such  guests  lo  Cytlierea's  gate? 
Ye  who  cxnel  in  high  O'ympus'  sphere. 
Such  niTShty  deities,  and  strniigers  hereP' 
Then  thus  Satuiiiia:  "  Wantonly  you  jest, 
When  pressing  grief  sits  heavy  on  our  breast. 
Now  \n  the  Phasis,  with  his  warlike  train. 
Great  .liison  moors,  trie  golden  tl'ece  to  eain : 
Por  that  fani'd  chief,  aud  for  his  martial  host. 
Dire  feais  alarm  us,  but  for  Jasun  most:  70 

TIks  potent  arm,  whale'er  our  wrowess  can. 
Shall  snatch  ftom  misery  the  gallant  man, 
Thu'  far  as  Hell  he,  rash  adventurer!  go. 
To  free  Fxion,  link'd  in  chains  of  woe; 
J.est  Pclias  proudly  Heaven's  decrees  deride, 
Wiio  on  my  altais  sacrifice  ("e.iy'd. 
Nay    more,    youEg  Jason    claims    my   love    and 

grace, 
Whom  late  I  met  returning  from  the  chase, 
Keturning  met,  as  o'er  the  world  I  stray'd. 
And  hnniau  kind,  and  huniun  works  survey'd;    80 
Hard  bv  Araurus  I  behfld  the  man. 
Wide  o'lT  its  banks  whose  rapid  currents  ran; 
(From  snow-clad  liills,  in  torrents  loud  and  stiong, 
Roar'd  the  s>voln  streajns  the  nig-rcd  locks  among.) 
He  on  his  back,  titough  like  a  crone  1  stood. 
Securely  brought  me  o'er  the  foaming  flood; 
This  won  my  love,  a  love  for  ever  true. 
Nor  will  the  haughty-minded  Pclias  rue 
His  flagrant  crimes,  till  yon  propitious  deign 
_To  speed  my  Jason  to  his  (Greece  again.'*  90 

She  spoke,  and  Veiuis  stood  amaz'd  to  find 
The  tpiecn  of  Heaven  to  humble  prayer  inclin'd; 
Then  thus  familiar  said :  *'  O  wi'e  of  Jove, 
Basest  of  beings  call  the  cpueo  of  love. 
Unless  her  every  word  and  Mork  conspire 
To  give  you  all  thesncct.)m'  you  require: 
All  that  my  hand,  my  feeble  hand  can  do, 
Shall  unrewarded  be  perfoj-m'd  fwryon." 
Then  Juno  thus:   "  Not  difHcult  the  task; 
No  mighty  force,  no  strength  of  ann  I  ask.       100 
Bid  gentle  Love  the  Colchian  maid  inspire, 
And  for  my  Jason  fan  the  rising-  fire; 
If  kind  she  prove,  he  gains  the  eolden  fleece, 
And  by  her  sui>tle  aid  conducts  if  safe  to  Greece.*' 
Love's  queen  replied:   "  Cupid,  ye  powers  divine. 
Will  reverence  your  injunctions  more  than  mine; 
Your  looks  will  awe  him,  tho',  devoid  of  shame. 
Of  me  the  urcliin  makes  eternal  game; 
Oft  he  provokes  rny  spleen,  and  then  I  vow, 
Enrag'd,  I'll  break  bis  arrows  and  his  bow:''    110 
"  Restrain  your  ire,"  exclaims  the  sneering  elf, 
**  [.est  you  find  reason  to  vipbiaid  yourself." 

At  this  the  powers  with  smiles  each  other  view'd. 
And  V(nus  thus  her  woeful  talepnrsu'd: 
"  Others  may  ridicule  the  pains  I  feel. 
Nor  boots  it  all  my  sufl'erings  to  reveal. 
But  since  ye  jointly  importune  my  aid, 
Cupid  shall  yield,  and  Venus  be  ohey'rl."' 
She  said;  and  Juno  press'd  her  hand  ami  smil'd. 
Then  auswer'd  thus,  benevolent  and  mild:         ll-O 
"  O  grant  this  boon;  do  instant  as  you  say; 
Chide  not  tlie  boy,  and  he  will  soon  obey." 

This  said,  both  hasten'd  to  the  realms  above. 
And  left  the  mansions  of  th"  cpieen  of  love: 
The  C>'priau  goddess  o'er  r>lyiapus  Hies, 
To  find  her  son  i»  every  dale  she  pries. 


Through  Heaven's  gay  meads  the  queen  pursu'c/ 

her  way, 
.■\nd  found  him  there  with  Ganymede  at  play. 
Him  Jove  translated  to  thp  blest  abodes, 
.4nd,  fam'd  for  beauty,  plac'd  among  the  gods.   130 
With  golden  dice,  like  boon  compeers  tlwy  jrlay'd: 
I.ove  in  his  hollow  hand  some  cub-^s  convey'd, 
Rcsolv'd  to  cheat  yo(M)g  Ganymede  with  those. 
While  on  his  che.'ks  the  conscious  crimson  rose. 
The  Phrygian  boy  was  vanquish'd  to  his  cost. 
Two  dice  alone  rcmain'J,  and  those  he  lost. 
Silent  he  sat  in  dull  dejected  state, 
Enrag'd  that  Cupid  should  deride  his  fate: 
His  loss  iiicreasin?  with  protracted  play. 
He  went  a  wretch  with  empty  hands  aw.iy,        140 
Xor  saw  he  Venus :  she  her  Cupid  took  ' 
Fast  by  the  cheek,  and  thus  upin"aidiiig  spoke: 
"  .^nd  can  you  laugh,  you  sly,  deceitful  ilf  ? 
.Such  tricks  will  bring  a  scandal  on  yourself. 
Hut  haste,  my  Cupid,  ray  eomiiiands  obey, 
.And  a  nice  plaything  shall  your  toils  repay, 
What  once  to  .love  dear  Adrastsea  gave, 
When  Jove  was  nourish'd  in  the  Cretan  cave, 
A  sweet  loinid  ball;  oh!   keep  it  formv  sake, 
\  finer  h;ill  not  Vulcan's  hands  can  make.         150 
Gcild  are  the  circles,  beauteous  to  be'iol  I, 
-\nd  all  the  finish'd  seauiS  are  wrought  in  gold; 
But  :ili  so  close  they  scarcely  can  be  found: 
And  the  pale  ivy  w  n-ls  its  wreaths  around. 
If  high  in  air  you  fling  this  ball  afar. 
It  shines  and  glimmers  like  a  radiant  star. 
This  prize  I'll  give,  if  you  propitious  prove, 
And  lure  Medea  to  the  toils  of  love; 
Fire  all  ber  soul  for  Jason:  haste  away; 
Tlie  favour  is  diminish'd  by  delay  "  ,      160 

She  said,  and  Cupid  listening  long-'d  to  hear. 
For  her  sweet  words  are  music  to  his  ear. 
He  ceas'd  his  pastime,  and  with  both  his  hands 
Hangs  on  the  goddess,  and  the  bal!  demands. 
She  kiss'd  her  boy,  and  press'd  him  to  her  cheek. 
And  fondly  siniling,  thus  she  auswer'd  meek: 
"  Ily  thee,  my  sou,  and  by  myself  I  swear, 
liy  all  that's  saercd,  and  by  ail  that's  dear, 
This  hall  I'll  give  thee,  if  thy  fatal  dart 
Thou  fix  unerring  in  .Medea's  heart.''  170 

This  said;  he  gather'd  all  his  dice  with  haste, 
-And  in  his  mother's  splendid  lap  he  plac'd. 
Then  snatch'd  his  bow  and  quiver  from  the  ground. 
And  to  his  back  with  gold-'U  girdle  bound. 
From  Jove's  ail-fertile  plains  he  swift  withdrew, 
.And  thro'  Olympus'  golden  portals  flew. 
'riieiiee  the  descent  is  easy  from  the  sky. 
Where  the  two  p:jles  erect  their  heads  on  high, 
Where  the  tall  mountains  their  rough  tops  dis- 
play. 
And  where  the  Sun  first  gives  the  radiant  day.  180 
Hence  yon  behold  the  fertile  earth  below, 
The  winding  streams,  theeliiTs'  aerial  brow. 
Cities  extended  on  the  distant  j>lain. 
And  thro'  the  \ast  expanse  the  roaring  main. 

On  the  broad  Phasis,  in  a  sedgy  bay, 
SiiL-tcb'd  on  the  deck  the  Grecian  heroes  lay; 
Till  call'd  to  council  rose  each  godlike  man, 
And  Jason  thus  the  conference  began: 
"  To  you,  my  comrades,  be  my  counsel  known, 
'Tis  yours  that  counsel  with  success  to  crown.  1 90 
One  common  cause  our  great  cnprise  is  made; 
The  c  iinmon  cause  dema:ids  the  common  aid. 
He  who  unutter"d  can  his  counsel  keep, 
Stays  our  resaiiing  o'er  the  sounding  deep. 
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1  to  7Eeta*s  convt  will  spcod  my  way. 

The  rest  well  aniiM  siiall  in  tiie  vessel  stay; 

■\Vit)i  nie  shall  y:o,  the  palace  to  explore, 

riniMis'  biave  sons,  aiu!  two  assooiates  more. 

First  will  I  prove  the  po\\er  of  suit  address 

To  j;ainthe  ilecce;  cumplaeence  wins  success. 

If  ill  his  aims  he  sternly  should  coiiBdc,  201 

And  spurn  uuv  claims  with  insolence  and  pride, 

CuDsiilt  wp  whether,  when  such  powr-rs  oppress, 

Uy  anii^:  erarts  to  free  us  from  di.sties?. 

Be  force  tiie  last  alternative  we  take, 

For  soothing  speeches  deep  iniprei.t.ious  make; 

And  oft,  where  force  and  martial  prowess  fail, 

The  milder  powers  of  eloquence  prevail. 

Once  king  iEela  kind  reception  gave 

To  blameless  Phiixus,  when  escap'd  the  wave  210 

He  fl'-d  from  Ino's  unrelenting:  liate, 

And  the  dire  altars  that  denoune'd  his  fate. 

Savage  or  soi-'ial,  all  alike  approve 

The  SLicred  rites  of  liuspitable  Jove." 

He  said:  the  Giet-ks  his  sage  advice  rever'd; 
Ko  voice  dissentient  thro'  the  host  was  heard: 
Augeas  then,  and  Telarnon  attends, 
And  with  them  Phrixus'  sons,  his  faithful  friends; 
Jason  they  ioHow :   he  thy  peaceful  wand, 
All-sajiient  Hermes,  brandish'd  in  his  hand.    220 
Soon  from  the  ship  they  gain  the  rising  ground, 
Mount  every  steep,  and  o'er  the  marshes  bound, 
Till  Circe's  p'ain  they  reach;  in  many  a  row 
Here  humble  shrubs  and  lonely  willows  grow; 
On  whose  tall  branches,  wavering  o'er  the  fen, 
Suspendt^d  hang  the  carcases  of  men. 
At  Colchos  still  this  barbarous  rite  prevails: 
They  never  barn  the  bodies  of  the  males, 
iUJor  dc'p  in  earth  their  deeent  limbs  compose, 
And  with  sepulchral  dust  the  dead  enclose;      230 
But  in  raw  hides  th<-y  hang  tl  em  high  in  air: 
And  vft,  that  earth  m;iy  equal  portions  share, 
Departed  females  to  the  grave  they  doom, 
(Such  arc  their  rites)  and  close  them  in  the  tomb. 
The  chiefs  advance;  but  friendly  Juno  shrouds 
Tier  fo'"       'te  heroes  iu  a  veil  of  clouds, 
That  none,  too  curious,  might  their  steps  delay, 
'   While  to  the  rej^al  dome  they  bent  tlictr  way: 
Ent  when  unseen  they  pass'd  the  vulgar  crowd, 
The  same  kind  deity  dissolv'd  the  clovid.  240 

pull  in  the  CMUit  they  stand  witli  fix'd  amaze, 
On  the  proud  .uatcs,  strong  walls  and  coUunus  gaze, 
AVhirh,  rear'd  in  rows,  erect  tlieir  heads  on  high, 
.And  lilt  the  brazen  cornice  to  the  sky. 
The  portal  past,  yonni-  brani-hiug  vines  appear, 
And  high  in  airth'^ir  virdant  honours  rear: 
Beneath    whose    boughs,    by    matchless    Vulcan 

made, 
Four  copious  foutitains  in  four  currents  playM  ; 
The  first  with  milk,  with  wine  the  second  glow'd, 
Ambrusinluil  the  third, the  fourthwithwaterflow'd; 
This  as  by  turns  the  Pli-iads  set  or  rose,  231 

Dissolv'd  in  summer,  and  in  winter  froze. 
Such  jvere  the  wonilers  which  the  chiefs  admire. 
All  highly  finished  by  the  god  of  lire. 
With  these  were   brass-hoofd   bulls,  of  curious 

frame, 
I'lom  brnzsn  nostrils  breathing  livincr  flame. 
And,  near,  a  plougli  ofburnish'd  steel  was  laid. 
Which  for  the  god  of  day  great  Vulcan  made, 
When  Vha-bus  brought  him  in  his  friendly  car. 
Sore  hara.ss'd  in  the  fierce  Phlegriean  war.       260 
Tln^  midmost  court  they  reach;  on  either  side 
JUrue  folding  doors  the  various  rooms  divide. 


Two  painted  porticoes  salute  their  eves', 

And  high  in  air  transverse  two  tumts  risej 

In  this,  wiiieli  far  in  stattly  height  excels, 

JEetti  with  his  royal  consort  dwells: 

Absyrtus  that  contains,  his  royal  heir, 

Descended  from  Astciode  the  fair, 

A  Scythian  nympli,  ere  yet  j^eta  led 

Idva,  Oci-an's  daught.tr,  to  his  bed.  573 

Him  Phaeton  the  youthful  Colchians  call. 

For  he  in  beaury  far  surpassM  thfm  all. 

The  proud  apartments  that  remainM  contain 

Ciialciope,  Medea,  and  their  train. 

Ordain'd  a  priestess  to  the  Stygian  queen, 

She  at  the  palace  now  was  seldom  seen: 

But  artful  Juno,  on  this  signal  day, 

Within  the  regal  court  decreed  her  stay. 

Viere  nuw,  from  room  to  room,  the  pensive  maid, 

To  find  Chalciope  her  sister,  stray'd.  289 

^dou  as  she  spied  them  in  the  spacious  hall. 

Aloud  sJic  callM,  her  sister  heard  her  call, 

And  with  her  maidens  sallied  from  the  door; 

Their  giowin;;  webs  were  scatter'd  on  the  floor. 

WlU  pleas'd  her  sons  she  sees,  and  raptur'd  stands, 

AVhile  high  to  Heaven  she  rears  her  greeting  hands; 

Witli  equal  joy  to  her  embrace  they  fly. 

Tiien  thus  Ciialciope  with  plaintive  cry: 

"  Here  tho'  you  left  me,  heedless  of  my  cries,  289 

See!  fate  hath  fiown'd  upon  your  bold  emprise; 

Hath  check'd  your  voyage  o'er  the  distant  main. 

And  soon  restord  you  to  these  arms  again. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  when  by  your  sire's  command, 

Ye  sought  in  evil  hour  the  Grecian  land! 

Sad  was  the  task  your  dying  sire  enjoin'd, 

Sad  and  distressful  to  a  mother's  mind. 

Ah  !  whence  the  wish  Orchomenos  to  see, 

His  city  visit,  and  abandon  me? 

Yes,  AMiamas's  fan.'ied  w;;dth  to  gain,  2P9 

Ye  left  me  sorrowing,  and  ye  sought  the  main.'* 

Kous'd  by  her  cries,  at  length  MeXa  came. 
And  to  tho  hall  rri)airM  his  royal  dame. 
With  busy  crowds  the  spacious  hall  is  tiird; 
The  stcpr  is  chosen,  and  the  victim  kili'd. 
S  'me  heat  the  baths,  some  cleave  the  knotty  wood. 
And  all  attenti\e  round  Iluir  monarch  stood. 

Cupid  mean  time,  thro*  liquid  air  serene, 
Speeds  to  the  Colchian  court  his  flight  unseen  ; 
T.ike  that  large  fly,  which  breese  the  shepherds  call, 
Tiiat  hastes  to  sting  the  heifers  in  the  stall.         310 
The  nimble  goil,  unseen,  the  porch  ascends. 
And  there  his  how  behind  a  pillar  beuds; 
A  fatal  arrow  from  his  quiver  took, 
And  quick  aiKancing  with  insidious  look. 
Behind  great  TEson's  son,  conceal'd  from  sight, 
He  fits  the  arrow,  fatal  in  its  flight; 
Bends  the  tough  bow  with  all  his  strength  and  art, 
And  deep  he  hides  it  in  .Medea's  heart. 
A  sudden  transport  sciz'd  the  melting  maid: 
The  god,  exulting  now,  no  longer  staid-  520 

The  glowing  shaft  the  virgin's  heart  inspires. 
And  in  her  bosoiu  kindles  amorous  fires. 
On  Jason  heamM  the  splendour  of  her  eyes; 
Her  swoln  breast  heavVl  with  unremitting  sighs: 
The  IVaiitic  maid  had  all  remembrance  lost. 
And  the  soft  pain  her  sickening  soid  engross'd. 
As  some  good  housewife,  who,  to  labour  born, 
Fresh  to  her  loom  must  rise  with  early  morn; 
Studious  to  gain  what  human  wants  require. 
In  embers  heap'd  preserves  the  seeds  of  fire ;    330 
KenewM  by  these  the  brand  rekindling  burns, 
,  And  all  tlie  glowiuff  h'jap  to  ashes  turns; 
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Tlius,  kindling  slow,  love's  secret  flames  invade, 
And  torture,  as  they  rise,"lhe  troiiblud  maid; 
Her  t'han2:eful  cheeks  the  heartfelt  anauish  show, 
Now  pale  they  turn,  now  like  the  niby  plow. 

The  rich  repast  by  seneschals  preparM, 
Fresh  from  their   baths   returnM,   the   strangers 

fchar'd; 
And  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppressM,  339 
His  erandsons  thus  the  Colchiaii  kin;jr  addressed: 

*'  Sons  of  my  child,  and  Phri\u«.  honour*d  most 
Of  all  the  guests  that  reach'dtlie  Colchian  roast. 
Say*  why  so  soon  rctumM?  what  loss  constrains 
This  speedy  visit  to  your  native  plains? 
In  vain,  with  terrours  for  your  saiety  fraught, 
I  u  -irVl  the  distance  of  the  clinics  ye  sought; 
Warn'd,  since  of  old   my   sire*s    bright   chariot 

bore 
Me  and  fair  Circe  to  Hesperia's  shore, 
"Wh-re  now  u'cr  Tuscan  realms  my  sister  rrlgns, 
A  Ion:;,  lon^  distance  from  the  Colchian  plains. 
]tut  what  of  this?  come  now,  the  cause  declare  351 
That  broushl  you  back,  and  who  these  heroes  are." 

Then  Argus,  anxious  for  the  Grecian  band, 
Ey  hirthrii;ht eldest, rose,  andanswor'd  bland: 

"  Our  ship,  O  king,  by  nightly  tempests  tost, 
On  Mars's  isle,  a  dreary  coast,  was  lost; 
V/e,  on  the  wreck  by  furious  surges  driv'n. 
Were  siv'd  at  last  by  kind  protecting  Heav'n. 
Kor  did  those  birds  then  desolate  the  shore. 
Dire  harpies,  that  infested  it  before ;  360 

For  the>e  brave  warriors,  the  preceding:  day. 
Had  driv'n  the  curst,  infernal  fiends  awav. 
Sure  to  our  prayer  some  god  iiiclin'd  his  ear; 
For  when  of  Phrixus  and  your  name  they  hear, 
Food  for  our  wants,  and  raimcr.t  they  convej', 
And  to  your  city  now  they  bend  their  way. 
But  would  you  know,  I'll  tell  their  purpos'd  plan: 
Lo  !  sprung  from  ^olus  the  godlike  man, 
Whom  a  lierce  tynint's  stern  decree  constrains 
To  quit  his  country  and  his  rich  domains:        370 
Nor  can  he  scapcr  J*}ve's  rage,  unless  the  fleece, 
Base  theft  of  Phrixus,  be  restor'd  to  Greece. 
Their  ship  was  fashion'd  by  Minerva's  aid  ; 
How  difterent  are  the  Colchian  vessels  made  ! 
Ours,  far  the  worst  that  ever  rear'd  a  mast. 
Split  with  the  tempest's  desolating  blast; 
Theirs,  (irni-cumpactcd,  and  of  littest  wood, 
Defied  each  storm  that  ht-avM  tl-.e  troubled  flood: 
With  equal  speed  their  nimble  vessel  sails, 
Impcird  by  oars  alone,  or  favouring  gales.        380 
In  this  their  chief,  with  chosen  Greeks,  explores 
Unnumbcr'd  seas,  and  towns,  and  wide-extended 

shores. 
And  now  he  sues  the  golden  fleece  to  gain; 
Hut  that  as  best  your  princely  will  urdain — 
Nor  hostile  comes  he  ;  as  a  friend  be  brings 
Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  the  state  of  kings. 
Inform'd  the  Gerce  Sarmatians  waste  your  lands, 
He  vows  destruction  to  their  barbarous  bands. 

**  Their  names  and  lineage  should  you  wish  to 
hear. 
Lend  to  my  narrative  a  listening  ear.  390 

lie,  m  whose  cause  the  Grecian  chiefs  conspire, 
Is  valiant  Jason,  ^son  is  his  sire. 
The  son  of  Crethcus:   thus  are  we  ally'd 
By  bljod,  relations  on  the  father's  side : 
The  sons  of  /Eolus  were  Cretheus  fam'd. 
And  Athamas,  whose  heir  was  Plnixus  nam'd. 
'Mid  you  brave  chiefs,  Augeas  yuu  survey, 
IJJustriuus  offspring  of  the  god  of  day,  ; 


And  Telamon,  who  high  his  birth  can  prove, 
His  sire  is  iEacus,  his  grandsire  Jove:  ■400 

The  rest,  that  visit  your  august  abodes. 
Are  all  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  gods.'* 

This  said,  the  king  with  indignation  swellM, 
Rut  chief  enrag'J  his  grandsons  he  beheld; 
Thro'them  hedccm'd  the  Greeks  to  Co!chos  came: 
Hiscye-balls  reddcn'd  with  avenging  flame, 
While  thus  bespoke:  '•  Hence  from  my  sight  away. 
Nor  lon/er,  traitoi^s,  in  my  kingdom  stay: 
Hack,  back  to  Greece  your  .speedy  coarse  pursue. 
Nor  idly  hope  the  golden  fleece  to  view.  41U 

Not  for  that  fleece  (vain  pretext  ye  must  own) 
Hut  for  my  sceptre  came  ye,  and  mj-  crown. 
Had  ye  not  first  my  feast  partook  to  day, 
Vourtonijues  and  bauds,  torn  out  and  lopp'd  away. 
Should  for  your  bold  atrocious  crimes  atone: 
Rfy  just  revenge  had  spar'd  your  feet  a[o;ie. 
To  bear  you  hastily  to  Greece  again, 
Dreading  to  visit  more  my  just  domain. 
And  with  your  perjuries  the  gods  profane." 

He  said:   bold  Telamon  with  fuiy  burn VI,      420 
And  to  the  kins;  stern  answer  had  retum'd. 
But  Jason  check'd  his  warmth,  and  mild  reply'd: 
"  Let  not  JEfta  falsely  thus  decide. 
Nor  crowns,  nor  empires  come  we  here  to  gain; 
Who  for  such  wealth  would  measure  halftbt  main  ? 
But  fate,  and  Pelias'  more  severe  command. 
Have  forc'd  the  suppliant  on  your  friendly  land. 
Aid  us,  and  Greece  your  praises  shall  record. 
And  thank  you,  sovereign,  with  their  conquering 

sword ; 
Whether  the  fierce  Sarmatians  to  inthrall,        4.'J0 
Or  realms  more  barbarous  foryourvengeance  call.'* 
While  Jason  thus  in  gentlest  terms  reply'd, 
The  tyrant's  breast  distracting  thoughts  divide, 
Whetlicr  with  \engeance  on  the  foe  to  fly, 
Or  in  the  field  of  .Mars  his  coilrage  try. 
On  this  resolv'd,  "  What  need,"  he  thus  begim, 
"With  tedious  tales  my  harassed  ears  to  stun? 
For  whether  from  immortals  ye  descend. 
Or  match'd  in  might  ye  dare  with  rue  contend, 
Soon  will  I  prove;  that  proof  must  thou  disj>lav; 
Then,  if  victorious,  boar  the  fleece  away;         441 
Nor  shall  my  hand  the  golden  prize  withhold: 
Like  your  proud  loid,  I  envy  not  the  bold. 
This  nervous  arm  shall  now  sust:iin  the  fi'j^Iit, 
Which  calls  to  s.pcedy  proof  thy  boasted  mi^ht. 
Two  bulls  in  Mars's  field  your  wonder  claim, 
Their  hoofs  of  brass,  their  nostrils  breathing  Ilame. 
These  oft  1  seize,  and  to  the  yoke  constrain 
To  plough  four  acres  of  the  stubboni  plain. 
No  seeds  I  sow,  but  scatter  o'er  the  land  450 

A  dragon's  teeth;  when,  loi  an  armed  band 
Of  chiefs  sprinsc  up:  but  soon  as  they  appear, 
I  slay  th' embattled  squadrons  with  my  spear. 
Each  m<>rn  1  yoke  the  bulls,  at  eve  resign: 
Perfonn  this  labour,  and  the  flctX'e  is  thine. 
These  are  the  terriis;  un  these  the  prize  I  quit: 
Tlie  weaker  to  the  stronger  must  submit." 

He  said;  and  Jason,  sunk  in  thought  profound. 
Sat  mute,  bis  eyes  fast  fix'd  upon  the  ground; 
Long  time  he  ponderM  oV-r  the  vast  design,      4''0 
Nor  dar'd  with  confidence  the  battle  join. 
So  bard  the  task,  he  stood  emharrass'd  long. 
At  last  these  wovdsdropp'd  cautious  from  his  tongue: 
'*  Cruel  thy  terms,  but  just:  my  strength  I'll  try 
III  this  dread  conflict,  though  ordaiu'd  to  die, 
Kor,  say,  what  la.v  so  rigorous  can  tiieru  be, 
Ab  the  hard  Uw  uf  fix'd  ncce^iiity  ? 
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Tliat  law  wliicli  forc'd  itie  from  my  native  home. 
And  bade  nu-  thus  in  search  of  danjrers  roam?" 

Pifrp.ex'd    lie   spoke:    tlien    thus   the   king    in 
rase,  470 

"  Reioin  thy  comrades,  since  thou  dar'st  engage. 
But  it' the  bulls  constrain  thy  heart  to  yield, 
Or  tVe  dread  dangers  of  the  martial  tieUl, 
Be  mine  the  toil;  that  hence  the  coward-slave 
May  dread  to  combat  with  the  hold  and  brave." 

Im|)^rious  thus  the  haughty  king  replies: 
And  from  tlieir  seats  incens'd  the  heroes  rise. 
To  warn  his  brothers  here,  at  hom«,  to  wait, 
Argus  stopt  short  awhile  :  then  ru.-h'd  they  thro' 
the  gate. 

Far  o'er  the  rest,  in  grace  unmatchM  alone,    480 
And  charms  sui)eri<jr  youthful  .lason  shone. 
Him  tlno'  her  veil  the  love-distracted  maid 
With  melting  eyes,  and  glance  oblique  survey'd: 
Her  min«',  as  in  a  dream,  bcMiiderM  ran, 
And  trac'<l  the  footsteps  of  the  godlike  man. 
Sorrowing  they  wf  nt:  to  shun  the  monarch's  ire, 
Vith  fond  Chalciope  her  s  ,ns  retire; 
3Vlcdea  followM,  but  with  cares  uppress'd; 
Such  can  s  as  love  had  rais'd  within  her  breast. 
His  grat'eful  image  in  her  mind  she  bore,  490 

His  s-ait,  his  manner,  and  the  robe  he  wore, 
His  pointed  words:  thro'  Earth's  rimotest  bound 
-  No  prince  she  deem'd  with  such  pevfeetionscrown'd. 
His  tuneful  voice  stitl,  still  she  seems  to  hear, 
Still  tlie  sweet  accents  charm  her  listening  ear. 
The  bulls  and  u  lat'  ful  king  excite  her  dread: 
She  mourns  his  fate,  as  if  already  dead. 
From  her  bright  eyes' the  shower  of  anguish  breaks. 
And  thus,  o'erwhelm'd  with  woe,  Medea  speaks: 

"  'Why  fall  the  tears  of  sorrow  from  my  eyes,  500 
Tho'  he  the  liist  or  last  of  hero's  dies? 
Perish  the  man  !— no,  safely  let  him  sail ; 
And  mav  my  pr;:yer,  kind  Hecate,  prevail ! 
Safe  sail  he  home !   but,  ah  '   if  doom'd  to  bleed, 
Teach  him,  that  I  rejoice  not  in  the  deed." 

Thus  mourn'd  the  luaid  :  meantime  to  join  their 
trail:, 
The  chiefs  pursue  their  course  :Slong  the  plain; 
Then  Argus   thus:    "Though,   .lason,   you  may 

blame. 
And  spurn  tlic  counsel  which  I  now  proclaim; 
Yet  sure  for  us,  h  ith  threat'ning  dangers  press'd. 
To  try  some  safe  expedient  must  be  best.         511 
A  maid  there  is  whose  wondrous  art  excels, 
Long  taught  by  Hecate,  in  magic  spells: 
If  she  propitious  to  our  wishes  V'eld, 
Thou  com'st  victorious  from  the  martial  field; 
But  if  Chal.'iop"  de(  line  her  aid. 
Be  mine  with  tenderest  motives  to  persuade. 
Instant  I'll  go,  on  her  for^uecoTu'  call; 
For,  lo  !  one  gf  ne*al  ruin  threatens  all.'' 
Humane  he  s,)-ike,  and  Jason  (bus  rejoin'd;     520 
"  Miuh  I  admire  the  purpose  of  thy  Blind. 
f;o,  friend,  t"  thy  Chalciope  repair, 
Sue  her  with  soft  ciitrea'y  and  with  pray'r: 
But,  ah!  vain  hopes  our  vacant  mindstnust  fill, 
l^'lii.'  t'u^t  fur  coiKpiest  to  a  woman's  skill." 

He-said ;  and  soon  they  join'd  their  sociid  train, 
'R'joic'd  to  meet  thei    princely  peers  again. 
Then  ,1a. "n  thus  began  hisijii'Urnfnl  tale: 
"  With  r>roud  ^trta  soft  entreaties  fail; 
Our  pur-  os'd  end  uniihh-  to  attain,  550 

Vain  are  my  words,  and  y  nir  inquiries  vain, 
I'wo  monstr-'us  bulls  the  tyrant  bids  me  tame; 
Thfir  hoofs  of  brass,  their  nostrils  breathing  ilauie; 
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These  mu-^t  my  pruwcss  to  the  yoIv(?  constrain. 
To  pUmsli  tuiir  acres  of  the  stubborn  plain; 
My  seed  a  di arson's  teeth,  to  sow  the  land; 
When,  lo  !   up  springs  a  formidable  band 
Of  bright-artn'd  giants;  soon  as  they  appear, 
Poiz'd  by  this  arm,  my  well-directed  spear 
Must  pierce  the  foe:  intrepid  1  accede  540 

To  the  hard  terms,  nor  future  dangers  heed." 

He  said:  they  deem'd  it  all  a  desperate  deed: 
Silent  tliey  stood,  w.th  sad  dejected  look 
Each  iiaz'd  on  other,  till  bold  Peleus  spoke: 
*'  Time  calls  for  our  resolves;  our  safety  standi 
No  more  in  counsel,  but  in  strensith  of  hands. 
If,  Jason,  eager  of  the  honour,  thou 
Wilt  yoke  these  fiery  monsters  to  the  plou2;h, 
Ha>te  to  the  char-^e  ;  but  if  thy  soul  relent, 
Sunk  in  sad  bodings  of  the  dire  event,  550 

X'T  dar'st  thou  go  ;  then  go  not,  iior  look  round. 
If  iiaplv  here  some  fitter  man  be  found  ; 
Myself  will  go,  and  risk  my  dearest  breath; 
N  )  greater  evil  can  befall  than  death.'' 

He  spoke;  and  Telamon  with  rage  inspjr'd 
Stalls  u|),  and  Idas  with  likt-  fury  fir'd; 
X*  xt  the  twin-race  of  Tyudarus  arise; 
Last  Oenenc'  son,  who  with  the  bravest  vies; 
Tiiu' o'er  his  cheeks  scarce  sjneads  the  callow  down, 
His  heart  beats  high  for  honour  and  renown.     5G0 
And  while  the  rest  in  unite  attention  stand, 
Argus  bespeaks  the  emulative  band: 
"  Tho*  hard  tlie  task,  O  chiefs,  I  still  portend 
_My  parent  nil  assist,  and  prove  a  friend. 
Still  in  your  ship  awhile  with  patience  wait; 
For  rashness  will  accelerate  your  fate. 
Know,  at  beta's  court  a  maiden  dwells, 
Df*ej>  skill'd  by  Hecate  in  magic  spells: 
All  plants  she  knows  that  grow    on   mountains 

steep. 
On  vales,  or  meads,  or  in  the  boundless  deep ;  570 
By  these  she  quails  the  fire's  relentless  force, 
Stops  the  mad  torrent  in  its  headlong  course. 
Retards  the  planets  as  they  roll  on  high. 
And  draws  the  Moon  reluctant  trom  the  sky. 
As  frnm  the  palace  o'er  the  plain  we  came 
We  mention'doft  my  mothet's  honour'd  name; 
If  she  perchance  her  sister  could  persuade, 
And  fix  our  interest  in  the  magic  inaid. 
Back,  if  you  bid,  my  re.-:'ly  steps  1  bend; 
Fortune  may  smiV,  and  fair  success  attend."    5SO 
He  said  ;  when,  lo!  this  signal  of  their  love 
Was  kindly  given  tifem  by  the  powers  above; 
For,  by  the  falcon  clias'd,  a  trembling  dove, 
Far  from  his  foe,  to  Jason's  bosom  tlics; 
Stunn'd  on  the  deck  the  feioii  falcon  lies. 
Then    JMopsns   thus   divin'd:     "The   powers   of 

Hcav'n, 
They,  they  alone  this  gracious  sign  have  g:tv*n. 
Be  then  ttie  maid  in  mildest  terms  addressM; 
S'l  '11  listen  friendly  to  our  joint  rcqu'^st, 
I  wccn  she  will ;  if  Phineus  could  foreknow       599^ 
Fhat  we  to  Venus  must  our  safety  owe. 
For,  lo  !   her  bird  escapes:  oh  !  may  we  prove 
With  safety  crown'd,  like  her  auspicious  dove. 
Kntreat  we  now  for  Cytherea^s  aid, 
And  let  th'  advice  of  Argus  he  ohcy'd.'* 

Thus  ho;  the  chiefs  approv'd,  remembering  well 
What  Phiueu=;  dei2;n'd  inophetic  to  foretell: 
Idas  alcne  with  indignation  hnrnM, 
And  with  loud  voice  thus  insolent  return'd: 
''  Gods  1  what  a  crew  hath  Argu  wafled  o'er!  600 
Women,  not  heroes,  throng  the  hostile  shore. 
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Women,  who  still  to  V?nus*  altai-s  fly. 
Nor  daix-  hut  only  on  her  aid  rely. 
No  warlike  deetK  yonrdastr.rd  s  »;ils  inflame: 
To  you  is  Mars  an  unre^rded  name. 
As  doves  or  falcons  but  direct  yonr  flight, 
You  Hinch  ;it  dans^er,  and  ym  di-ead  the  fight. 
Goj  and  all  manly,  martial  toils  forbt^ar, 
Sue  to  weak  women,  and  deceive  the  fair." 

Furious  he  spoke;    a  Grrufral  murmur  can     610 
Tbro'  the  whole  train;  yet  none  oppo^iM  tlie  man: 
Indiu'nant  then  he  sat.     Of  dauntless  breast 
Thus  j'Eson's  son  the  listening  tmin  address'd: 
**  This  instant  ArLms  to  the  town  1  send, 
For  thus  the  general  suftVages  intend: 
Meanwhile  approach  we  nearer  to  the  land. 
And  fix,  in  sight,  our  halsers  to  the  strand: 
III  suits  us  longer  thus  to  lie  conceal'd; 
We  neither  shun,  nor  dread  the  fiarhtin?  field." 

He  said,  and  Argns  went  without  delay,        620 
And  to  the  city  backward  sped  his  way; 
At  Jason's  call  they  ply  the  labouring  oar. 
And  land  their  bods  and  couches  on  the  shore. 
Meantime  the  king  a  council  cali'd,  and  sat, 
(So  were  they  wont)  without  the  palace-'j^atf. 
Assembled  there,  unceasing  toils  they  plann'd. 
And  wiles  destructive  to  the  Grecian  band. 
Thus  he  ordain'd,  that  when  the  bulls  had  slain 
And  stretcb'd  this  dauntless  hero  on  the  plain, 
Himself  would  lay  the  lotU'  forest  low,  631 

And  for  the  fiuieraUpile  prepare  the  bouah : 
Their  boasted  ship  should  be  consum'd  with  fire, 
And  ever)'  traitor  m  the  flames  expire. 
No  hospitable  rites  hod  Vhnxus  shar'd. 
Though  much  he  wish'd  and  merited  rfgard. 
Had  not  Jove  basten'd  Hermes  from  above 
To  win  his  favour  and  bespeak  his  love. 
Were  these  invaders  of  his  native  soil 
To  thrive  unpunish'd  by  rapacious  spoil. 
Soon  would  they  make  his  lowing  herds  a  prey,  6-10 
And  drive  the  sheph<Tds  and  their  flocks  away 
Bu*  Pbrixus*  sons,  who  ioin'd  the  lawless  crew, 
He  vow'd  with  double  ven-reauce  to  pursue: 
Uiise  plunderers!  come  to  spoil  him  of  his  crown. 
So  had  the  Sun,  his  sapient  sire,  foreshown: 
M'ho  uarn'd  him  to  suspect  Ins  faithless  race. 
And  dr'-ad  frum  them  destruction  and  disgrace, 
i  Iicrefoie  dismiss'd  he,  by  W\i  sire's  connnand, 
The  youths  far  distant,  ev'n  to  Hreiiau  land. 
His  daughters  gave  him  no  perple\'in2:  care,     650 
Nor  yoimg  Ah-;yrtus,  his  adopted  ht-ir; 
Hut  from  Ciialti  ,.)e's  detested  rare 
He  lo  jkM  for  injuri'^s,  and  foarM  disgrace. 
Thus  sti'rn  denouncing',  as  with  rage  he  swells. 
Death  on  each  daring  subject  that  rebels. 
His  guards  be  charg'd,  and  tineateu'd  vong-eance 

due, 
I:' either 'scapM,  the  vessel  or  the  crew. 

Swift  to  the  palace  Argus  now  repairs. 
And  to  his  pitying  mother  pours  his  pray'rs, 
That  she  might  importune  Medea's  aid;  6G0 

Nor  bad  the  queen  her  son's  request  delay 'd, 
r.ut  boding  fears  h'-r  willing  mind  restrain, 
Lest  all  her  fond  entreaties  sho\iId  be  vain; 
And  should  the  project  be  disclos'd  to  view. 
Her  father's  ire  the'mairic  maid  must  rue. 
As  on  her  couch  reclin*d  the  virgin  lay, 
S'ift  slumbers  chas'd  her  anxious  cares  away; 
Uut  frantic    dreams,  which   love-sick  minds  in- 
fest, 
Pf<.^sent  iUlae  terrours,  and  disturb  her  rest. 


Her  hero  seem'd  the  task  to  undertake. 
But  not  for  honour,  or  the  fleece's  sake; 
Fur  her  ahuio  he  risk'd  the  glorious  strife. 
To  gain  her  love,  and  win  her  for  his  wife. 
She  then  in  dreams  her  utmost  succour  lends, 
And  with  the  bulls  herself  in  fight  contends. 
Her  parents  she,  in  fan.'ied  rage,  aver'd 
Fiilse  and  regardless  of  their  promis'd  word. 
Who  Jiisou  doOin'd  the  brazen  bulls  to  foil, 
Dut  made  not  her  a  partner  of  the  toil. 
Then  warm  disputes  and  fierce  contentions  reign. 
Between  JEt^ta  and  the  Grecian  train  :  CSl 

On  her  decision  both  the  parties  wait. 
And  deem  what  she  determines  to  be  fate. 
In  s|)ite  of  parents,  the  fond  maid  expressed 
Her  choice  in  favour  of  her  godlike  guest. 
Rage  wrung  their  souls,  and  grief,  and  dire  dismay. 
Till  the  loud  clamour  chasM  her  sleep  away. 
Trembling  she  starts;  pale  fears  confus'd  her  look  ; 
Her  soul  reviv'd,  and  thus  the  virgin  spoke :     689 
"  Alas!   what  frightful  dreams  alarm  my  breast 
For  these  fam'd  chiefs,  but  most  the  royal  guest? 
I  fear,  some  mighty  mischief  will  ensue 
From  this  bold  leader  and  his  gallant  crew. 
Yes,  let  him  wed  far  off  some  Grecian  dame: 
Be  mine  my  parents'  house,  my  virgin's  fame. 
It  from  my  headstrong  puipose  I  refrain. 
My  sister's  counsel  might  relieve  my  pain: 
Oh  !   for  Iier  sons  would  she  my  aid  implore, 
My  gricts  would  cease,  my  sorrows  he  no  more!" 
She  said,  and  rose,  no  longer  deign'd  to  wait,     TOd 
But  passVl  the  threshold  of  her  sister's  gate, 
llarefoot,  Uiidrest;  longtime  she  there  remained, 
(For  modest  fears  her  passing  step  restrainM;) 
Then  back  retreats;  new  courage  soon  acquires; 
Again  advances,  and  again  retires: 
P^issions  so  vari'ius  su'ay'd  tlu*  virgin's  broast, 
That  when  fierce  love  impeiPd  her,  fear  repressed  : 
Thrice  she  e-say'd,  and  thrice  retreating  fled; 
Then  on  the  pillow  ssiak  her  drooping  head. 

As  some  young  damsel,  whom  her  friends  hnd 
join'd  719 

In  marriage  to  the  darling  of  her  mind, 
Conccara  in  secret,  mourns  her  blooming  mate 
SnatchM  from  her  arms  by  some  untimely  fate, 
r.re  yet  kind  Heaven  indulged  them  to  employ 
T'he  golden  moments  in  connubial  joy  : 
In  silence  she,  tho'  stung  with  torturmg  grief. 
Seeks  on  the  widow'd  bed  the  wish'd  relief; 
Lnoks  eager  round,  then  sheds  the  trembling  tear, 
Screeu'd  from  the  female  eye,  and  tongue  severe. 
Thus  mouruM  V'edca,  not  unseen;  her  pain     7i^fi> 
Was  mark'd  by  one,  the  youngest  of  her  train! 
Who  told  Chalciope  Medea's  grief; 
And  the  sad  tale  exceeded  her  belief! 
Her  sons  consulting,  she  with  them  essay'd 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  love-sick  maid. 
Instant  she  rose,  and  trembling  with  dismay 
-Came  to  the  chamber  where  her  sister  lay; 
Torn  were  her  cheeks,  the  tears  her  grief  confess!rl ; 
And  thus  Chalciope  the  maid  addressM:  7-? 

'*  Say,  why  those  tears  that  thus  incessnnt  fall? 
What  mighty  ills  your  feeble  mind  appal? 
Say,  does  some  heaveu-sent  woe  your  grief  in- 
spire? 
Or  in  j'our  bosom  dwells  jEeta's  ire. 
My  sons  and  I  the  cause  r   Oh  !  far  from  home, 
On  the  world's  utmost  limits  may  1  riam. 
Nor  see  my  parents,  nor  my  native  shore, 
Xorbcarthe  hattd  name  of  Colchos  mori.!** 
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She  said:   Medea's  cheeks  the  crimson  stain'd ; 
She  strove   to  speak,   but  shame  her  words  re- 

straiii'd. 
Now  on  her  lips  the  ready  aecents  hung,  740 

Now  stifled  in  her  breast:  her  faltering  tongue 
Long  time  the  purpose  of  her  soul  withheld, 
Artful  at  length  she  spoke,  by  love  impcll'd: 

"  Dire  fears,  Chaleiope,  my  soul  dismay, 
Txst  wilh  tliese  guests  my  sire  thy  chiUUen  slay, 
My  frightful  dreams  such  horrid  seenes  present: 
May  some  kind  deity  these  woes  prevent! 
Lest  for  thy  sons  the  tears  eternal  flow:'* 
Thi.s  spoke  the  maid,  inquisitive  in  wuc. 
If  haply,  for  her  children's  fate  afraid,  750 

Chaleiope  might  first  solicit  aid. 
Mi\M  grief  and  terour  all  the  mother  shook. 
At  last,  impossion'd,  thus  she  trembling  spoke: 

"  'Tis  for  their  sakes  1  now  before  thee  stand; 
Lend  me,  O  lend  thy  salutary  hand  ! 
But  swear  by  Earth  and  Heaven  wViat  I  unfold 
Bests  in  tliy  bosom,  never  to  be  told: 
By  the  great  gods,  and  all  that*i  dear  I  call. 
Swear  tliou  wilt  never  see  my  children  fall, 
Lest  I  too  perish,  and  in  fell  despight  760 

Rise  a  dread  fury  from  the  shades  of  night.'* 

Earnest  she  spoke,  and  tears  incessant  shed, 
Then  on  her  sister's  breast  reclin'd  her  bead. 
And  miit'd  their  mutual    sighs;  groan  answer'd 

groan. 
And  the  wide  palace  echoM  to  ttieir  moan. 
Aledca  thus  in  mournful  terms  replies: 

*'  Alas',  what  succour  can  my  thoughts  devise, 
Thus  with  thy  ciiiel  menaces  oppress'd  ? 
Oh,  still  uninjuiM  may  thine  oflspving  rest! 
By  Heaven  above  I  swear,  and  Earth  below,     770 
Earth,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  I  vow, 
(If  aught  ruy  power  can  do,  or  words  persuade) 
To  give  thee  counsel,  and  to  lend  my  aid.'' 
Thus  spoke  the  maid  ;  and  thus  Chaleiope  ; 
*'  Perliaps,  in  favour  of  my  sons  and  me. 
Thy  mind,  to  save  the  hero,  might  impart 
Some  secict  counsel,  some  mysterious  art. 
From  Jason  Argus  comes,  imploring  aid  ; 
Tliey  rtst  their  safety  on  the  magic  maid.*' 

Thus  she;  with  joy  exults  the  virgin's  heart,  780 
And  rising  blush*  s  rosy  charms  impart; 
But  soon  o'crcast  with  grief  she  thus  reply'd: 
*'  To  serve  thee,  sister,  be  no  art  untry'd. 
Ne'er  may  1  see  with  )ileasurable  eyes 
In  yon  bright  orient  eheerfid  morning  lise, 
If  aught  on  Earth  be  half  so  dear  to  me 
As  is  the  uelfare  of  thy  sons  and  thee. 
As  brethren  they  my  fond  regard  engage. 
By  bl  jod  related,  and  the  same  our  age. 
My  sister,  most  esteeui'd,  and  ever  dear,  790 

Thee  with  a  daughter's  love,  I  still  revere. 
Fnr  wilh  thy  children,  nurs'd  by  thee,  1  shar'd 
(So  fnmc  reports)  a  mother's  fond  re-.^ard. 
Go  thtn,  and  from  my  pryiuii:  jiarents  hide 
The  means  of  succour  which  1  now  provide. 
Alt-potent  spells  will  I,  at  dawn  of  day, 
To  Hecate's  mysterious  shrine  convey.'* 
Pieas'd  with  the  tale,  Chaleiope  departs. 
And  with  the  profter'd  aid  transports  her  children's 

hearts, 
Fear  mix'd  with. shame  now   seiz'd  the  lonely 
maid,  800 

Wlio  d.ire,  her  sire  reluctant,  lend  her  aid. 

K'jw  rising  shades  a  solemn  scene  display 
O'er  the  wide  Earth,  and  o'er  tU'  elherial  way; 


All  niglit  the  sailor  marks  the  northern  team, 

And  golden  circlet  of  Orion's  beam: 

A  deep  repose  the  weary  watchman  shares. 

And  the  faint  wanderer  sleeps  away  his  cares; 

Ev'n  the  fond  maid,  while  yet  all  breathless  lies 

Her  child  of  love,  in  slumber  seals  her  eyes: 

No  sound  of  village-dog,  no  noise  invades  81© 

The  death-like  silence  of  the  midnight  shades; 

Alone  Medea  wakes:  to  love  a  prey, 

Restless  she  rolls,  and  groans  the  night  away: 

For  lovely  Jason  cares  on  cares  succeed. 

Lest  vanquish'd  by  the  bulls  her  hero  bleed; 

In  sad  review  dire  scenes  of  hoiTours  rise, 

Quick  beats  her  heart,  from  thought  to  thought  she 

flies : 
As  from  ttie  stream-stor'd  vase  with  dubious  ray 
The  sun-beams  dancing  from  the  surface  play; 
Now  here,  now  there  the  trembling  radiance  fails. 
Alternate  flashing  round  th'  illumiu'd  walls:     fi21 
Thus  fluttering  bounds  the  trembling  virgin's  blood, 
And  from  her  eyes  descends  a  pearly  flood. 
Now  raving  with  resistless  flames  she  glows, 
Now  sick  with  love  she  melts  with  softer  woes. 
The  tyrant  god,  of  every  thought  po'^sess'd. 
Beats  in  each  pulse,   and  stings  and  racks  her 

breast : 
Now  she  resolves  tlie  magic  to  betraj' — 
To  tame  the  bulls — now  yield  him  up  a  prey. 
Again  the  drugs  disdaining  to  supply,  83© 

She  loaths  the  light,  and  meditates  to  die  : 
Anon,  repcibng  with  a  brave  disdain 
The  coward  thought,  she  nourishes  the  pain. 
Tiien  pausingthus:  *'  Ah,  wretched  me  I"  she  cries, 
**  Where'er  I  turn  what  varied  sorrows  rise  ! 
Tost  in  a  giddy  whirl  of  strong  desire, 
1  glow,  I  burn,  yet  bless  the  pleasing  fire: 
Oh  !   had  this  spirit  from  its  prison  tied. 
By  Dian  sent  to  wander  with  the  dead. 
Ere  the  proud  Grecians  view'd  the  Colchian  skies. 
Ere  Jason,  lovely  Jason,  met  these  eyes!  841 

Hell  gave  the  shining  mischief  to  our  coast, 
Medea  saw  him,  and  Medea's  lost — 
But  why  these  sorrows  ?  if  the  powers  on  high 
His  death  decree,  die,  wretched  Jason,  die  ! 
Shall  I  elude  my  sire  ?  my  art  betray  ? 
Ah,  me  !  what  words  shall  purge  the  guilt  away  ! 

Kut  could  I  yield O  whither  must  1  run 

To  find  the  chief — w  horn  \  irtue  bids  me  shun  ? 
Shall  I,  all  lost  to  shame,  to  Jason  fly  ?  850 

And  yet  I  must if  Ja^on  bleeds  I  die  ! 

Honour  farewell !  adieu  for  ever  s^jame  ! 
Hail  black  disgrace  !  and  branded  be  my  fame  ! 
Li^  e,  Jason,  live !   enjoy  the  vital  air  ! 
Live  thro'  my  aid  !  and  fly  wliere  winds  can  bear. 
But  when  he  flies,  cords,  ]Joisons,  lend  your  powers  j 
That  day  Medea  treads  th'  infernal  shores ! 
Yet  what  reproarh  will  after  death  be  cast  ? 
The  maids  of  Colchos  will  my  honour  blast — 
I  hear  them  crj' — '  the  false  Medea's  dead,       860 
Thro'  guilty  passion  for  a  stranger's  bed; 
Medea,  careless  of  her  virgin  fame, 
Freferr'd  a  stranger  to  a  father's  name!* 
O  may  I  rather  yield  this  vital  bnatli, 
Than  be:u'  that  base  dishonour  worse  than  death  !'' 
Thus  wail'd  the  fair,  and  seiz'd,  u  ilh  horrid  joy, 
r)rugs  fofs  to  life,  and  potent  to  destroy; 
A  magazine  of  death  !  again  she  pours 
From  ht-r  swoin  eye-lids  tears  in  shining  show'rs. 
With  grief  insatiate,  ctmjfortlcss  she  stands,     870 
And  opes  the  casket,  but  with  trembling  hands. 
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A  sudden  fear  her  labouring  suul  invades. 
Struck  witli  the  horrours  of  tli'  iufL-rnal  shades  : 
She  stands  depp-inusiiig  with  a  laded  brow, 
AI)«orb'd  ii)  thouj;ht,  a  munurneiit  of  wue  ! 
While  all  the  cuiiiforts  that  un  life  attend, 
The  cheerful' converse,  aud  the  faithfid  friend, 
15y  thought  deep  imag'd  in  her  bostiin  piay, 
Endearing  life,  and  charm  despair  away. 
Enliv'niu!;  suns  svith  sweeter  lisht  arise,  880 

And  every  object  brightens  to  her  eyes. 
Then  from  her  hand  the  baneful  dru^s  she  tlirows, 
Consents  to  live,  lecover'd  from  her  woes; 
Resolv'd  the  masio  virtue  to  betray. 
She  waits  the  dawn,  and  calls  the  lazy  day: 
Time  seems  to  stand,  or  backward  drive  his  wheels; 
The  hours  she  chides,  and  eyes  the  eastern  hills  : 
At  length  the  morn  displays  her  rosy  light. 
And  the  whole  town  stands  pictur'd  to  her  sight. 
Back  to  the  ship  (his  brothers  left  behind        890 
To  mark  the  motions  of  iVIedea's  mind) 
Argus  retuniM  ;  meanwhile  her  golden  hair, 
That  flovv'd  diftusive  in  the  wanton  air, 
The  virgin  binds;  then  wipes  the  tears  away, 
And  from  her  eyes  bids  living  lightning  play; 
Qn  every  limb  refreshing  unguents  pours. 
Unguents,   that  breathe  of  fieaven,  in  copious 

sho^i  'rs. 
Her  robe  she  next  assumes  ;  bright  clasps  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessening  waist  the  robe  intbld  : 
Downfroni  hersivelliuglouis  the  rest  unbound  900 
Floats  in  rich  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground  : 
Then  tjikes  her  veil,  and  stately  treads  the  room 
W'irli  graceful  ease,  regardless  of  her  doom. 

Thus  forward  moves  the  fairest  of  iier  kind, 
^ind  to  the  future,  to  tlie  present  blind. 
Twelve  maids,  attendants  on  Iwr  virgin  bow'r. 
Alike  unconscious  of  the  bridal  hour. 
Join  to  the  car  her  mules  ;  dire  rites  to  pay. 
To  Hecate's  fair  fane  she  bends  her  way. 
A  juice  she  bears,  whose  magic  virtue  tames    9l0 
(Thro*  fell  Persephone)  the  rage  of  flames; 
For  one  whole  day  it  gives  the  hero  miglit. 
To  stand  secure  of  harms  in  mortal  fight; 
It  mocks  the  sword  ;  the  sword  without  a  wound 
I,eaps  as  from  marble  shiver'd  to  the  ground. 
This  plant , which  rough  Caucasean  mountains  bore, 
Sprnui  from  the  venom  of  Promethtus'  gore. 
(While  on  the  wretch  the  savage  eagle  storm'd) 
In  colour  like  Corycian  crocus  foim'd:  919 

On  two  t.Tll  stems  up-springs  the  flowery  shoot, 
A  cubit  high;  like  red  raw  flesh  its  root. 
From  this  root's  juice,  as  black  as  thatdistiU'd 
From  mountain  beeches,  tlie  fair  maid  had  illl'd 
A  Cas|iian  conch  ;  but  first,  as  best  beseems, 
Array'd  in  black  seven  times  in  livingstreams 
She  batli'<l ;   and  call'd  seven   times  on    lirimo's 

name. 
At  midnight  hour,  the  ghost-compelling  dame. 
She  pluck'd  the  root.  Earth  murmur'd  from  below. 
And  sad  Prometheus  groan'd  w  ith  agonizing  woe. 
This  root  the  Colchian  maid  selecting  plac'd  930 
In  the  rich  zone  that  bound  her  slender  waist: 
Then  issuing  mounts  the  car,  but  not  alone. 
On  cither  side  two  lovely  damsels  shone  : 
Her  hand  with  skill  th'  embroider'd  rein  controls, 
Back  fly  the  streets  as  swift  the  chariot  rolls. 
Along  the  wheel-worn  road  they  speed  their  way, 
Ttie  domes  retreat,  the  sinking  towers  decay  : 
Eire  to  the  knee  succinct  a  dainsel-ti-nin 
Clusi-  tluonj  behind  llitia,  hasteuiii;  to  the  plain. 


As  when  her  limbs  divine  Diana  laves  4t0 

In  fair  Parthenius,  or  th'  .\mnesian  waves. 
Sublime  in  royal  state  the  bounding  roes 
Whirl  her  bright  car  along  the  mountain  brows  : 
Swift  to  some  sacred  feast  the  goddess  moves, 
Tlie  nymphs  attend  that  haunt  the  shady  groves* 
Til'  .\mnesian  fount  or  silver-strea:ning  rills, 
Xymplis  of  the  A'ales,  or  Oreads  of  llie  hills: 
The  fawning  beasts  before  the  goddess  play. 
Or,  trembling,  savage  adoration  pay: 

Thus  on  her  car  sublime  the  nymph  appears,  950 
The  crowd  falls  back,  and,  as  she  moves,  reveres  ; 
Swift  to  the  fane  aloft  her  course  she  bends, 
The  fane  she  reaches,  and  on  earth  descends ; 

Then  to  her  train "  Ah,  me  I   I  fear  we  stray, 

Misled  by  folly  to  this  lonely  way  ! 

Alas !  should  Jason  with  his  Greeks  appear. 

Where  should  we  fly  ?   1  fear,  alas,  I  fear ! 

No  more  the  Colchian  youths,  and  virgin  train 

Haunt  the  cool  shade,  or  tread  in  dance  the  plain. 

liut    since    alone with    sports    beguile    vour 

hours,  960 

Collect  sweet  herbs,  and  pluck  the  fairest  flow'rs: 
If  due  attention  to  my  words  ye  pay. 
With  richest  spuils  ye  shall  return  to  day. 
For  Argus  and  (Jhalciope  require, 
(Dut  sacred  keep  this  secret  from  my  sire) 
Tliat  for  large  presents,  for  my  succtjur  paid. 
To  this  rash  stranger  I  should  lend  my  aid. 
I  pass'd  my  word,  and  soon  without  his  ti-aiu 
The  Grecian  will  attend  me  at  the  fane  : 
In  eqnal  portions  we  the  spoil  will  shares       970 
For  him  a  dose  more  fatal  I  prepare — 
But  when  h^-  comes,  ye  nymphs,  retire  apart." 
Siie  spok  ■ ;  the  nymphs  approv'd  the  virgin's  art. 

Wnen  .\rgus  hoard  the  maid  with  early  dav 
To  Hecate's  fair  fane  would  speed  her  way. 
He  becki-n'd  .lason  from  his  bold  compeers 
Ap.irt,  and  Mopsvus  most  renovvn'd  of  seers  ■ 
For  prescient  Mopsus  every  omen  knew 
Of  bir<ls  that  parting  or  approachins'  flew. 
No  niort;d  ever  of  the  first-born  race  9S9 

Display'd  like  .lason  such  superior  grace. 
Whether  from  demigods  he  trac'd  his  line. 
Or  Jove  himself  immortal  and  divine, 
.\s  grac'd  by  Juno,  Jove's  imperial  queen. 
With  sofi  address,  and  dignity  of  mien. 
His  comrades  gaz'd  with  wonder  as  he  went; 
iMopsus  foresaw  and  liail'd  the  blest  event. 
Hard  by  the  path,  and  near  the  temple,  stands 
A  poplar  tall  that  wide  its  arms  expands ; 
Here  frequent  rooks  their  airy  pastime  take,    99S 
And  on  the  boughs  their  spray-form'd  mansions 

make : 
One  shook  its  pinions,  (louder  than  the  rest) 
And  croaking,  thus  Saturnia's  mind  express'd: 
**  Vain  seer  !   whose  divinations  fail  to  tell 
Those  plain  events  wiiich  children  know  so  well  • 
That  maids  will  not,  with  comrades  in  the  train 
Tell  the  soft  love-tale  to  their  favour'd  swain. 
False  prophet,  hence !  for  thee  nor  love  inspires 
Nor  Venus  gratifies  with  soft  desires.'' 
Then  Mopsus  laugh'd,  as  scoffing  thus  she  spoke. 
To  hearthebird  her  dark  predictions  croak;   lOol 
And  thus:  "  Hence,  Jason,  to  the  fane,  and  find 
The  maiden  to  thy  warmest  wishes  kind- 
V^enus  approves,  and  fortune  will  ensue. 
If  what  prophetic  Phinens  said  prove  true. 
•Myself  and  .•\rgus  hereuiil  wait  apart. 
Go  and  uqfolJ  thu  secrets  of  thy  heart; 
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Be  every  mode  of  soft  peisiiasiou  try'd.'* 
He  counsel'd  wisely,  and  the  chief  complyM, 

Meanwhile  tlie  niaid  her  secret  thovights  enjoy'd. 
And  one  dear  object  all  her  soul  einpluv'd:     lOIl 
Her  train's  {<ay  spurts  no  phasure  can  restore. 
Vain  was  the  dance,  and  UJU^ie  charm'd  no  more; 
She  hates  each  ohjeet,  every  face  offends, 
In  every  wish  her  soul  to  Ja^on  sends; 
With  sharpen'd  eyes  the  distant  lawn  explores, 
To  find  the  hero  whom  her  soul  adores; 
At  every  wliisper  of  the  passinij  air, 
She  starts,  she  turns,  and  hopes  her  Jason  there; 
Af^ain  she  fondly  looks,  nor  looks  in  vain,       1020 
He  comes,  her  Jason  shines  alnn:^  the  plain. 
As  wlun,  emerjiina:  from  the  watery  way, 
KefuIgentSirius  li'ts  his  golden  ray, 
He  shines  terrilie!   for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plaunes, and  death; 
Sucli  to  the  tiymph  upproaching  Jason  shows, 
r.right  author  of  unutterable  woes; 
Bfforc  her  eyes  a  swirnmin^^  darkness  spreajl, 
Her  flush'd  check's  clow'd,  her  very  hnart  was  dead: 
No  more  her  knees  their  wonted  office  knew,  1030 
Fix'd,  without  motion,  as  to  earth  they  grew. 
Her  train  recedes — the  meeting  lovers  gaze 
In  silent  wondtr,  and  in  still  amaze. 
As  twu  fair  cedars  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Pride  of  the  groves!  with  roots  adjoining  grow; 
Erect  and  motionless  the  stately  trees 
Shorttime  remain, while  sleeps  each  fanning  breeze, 
Till  U'r.m  th'  /Eolian  caves  a  blast  unbound 
Bends  iheir  proud  tops,  and  bids  their  boughs  re- 
sound :  "   1039 
Thus  gazing  tbey  ;  till  by  the  breath  of  love, 
Strongly  at  last  inspir'd,  they  speak,  they  move; 
With  smiles  the  love-sick  virgin  he  surv^  y'd, 
And  fondly  tiuis  addressM  the  blooming  maid: 
"  Dismiss,  my  fair,  my  love,  thy  virgin  fear; 
'Tis  Jason  speaks,  no  enemy  is  here ! 
Pread  not  in  me  a  haughty  heart  to  find, 
In  Gieece  1  bore  no  proud  inlnmian  mind. 
Whom   would'st  thou   fly  ?     stay,    lovely    virgin, 

stay ! 
Speak  every  thought!   far  hence  be  fears  away! 
Speak!  and  be  truth  in  every  accent  fonnd!   1050 
Scorn  to  deceive!   we  tread  on  hailow'd  ground. 
Lv  the  stern  power  who  guards  tiiis  sacred  place, 
By  the  fam'd  authors  of  thy  royal  race; 
r,y  Jove,  to  whom  the  stranger's  cause  belongs, 
To  whom  the  suppliant,  and  who  feels  their  wrongs; 
O  guard  me,  save  nie,  in  the  needful  hour! 
Witiiout  thy  aid  thy  Jason  is  no  more. 
To  thee  a  supjiliant,  in  distress  1  bend, 
To  thee  a  stranger,  one  who  wants  a  friend ' 
Then,  when  between  us  seas  and  mountains  rise, 
Medea's  name  shall  sound  in  distant  skies;     lOGI 
All  Greece  to  thee  shall  owe  her  heroes'  fates, 
And  bless  Medea  thru'  her  hundred  states. 
The  motlier  and  the  wife,  who  now  in  vain 
Toll  their  sad  eyes  fast-streaming  o'er  the  main, 
Shall  stay  their  tears:  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 
Shall  bless  thie  for  a  son's  or  husband's  life! 
Fair  Ariadne,  spmug  from  iVIinos'  bed, 
Sav'd  valiant  Theseus,  and  with  Theseus  fled, 
Forsook  her  father,  and  her  native  plain,         1070 
And  stem'd  the  tumults  of  the  surging  main; 
Yet  the  stern  sire  relented,  and  forgave 
The  maid,  whose  only  crime  it  was  to  save  ; 
Ev'n  the  just  gods  forgave:   and  now  on  high 
A  star  she  shines,  and  beautiiies  the  sky; 


What  blessings  then  shall  righteous  Heaven  decree 
Fur  all  our  ber-ics  sav'd,  and  sav'd  by  thee? 
Heaven  gave  thee  not  to  kill,  so  soft  an  air; 
And  cruelty  sure  never  loukM  so  fair!" 

He  ceas'd,  but  left  so  charming  on  ht  r  ear  1080 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  she  seem'd  to  hear^ 
Her  eyes  to  earth  she  bends  with  mode-st  gi*ate. 
And  Heaven  in  smiles  is  open'd  on  her  face. 
A  look  she  steals;  but  rosy  blushes  spread 
O'er  her  fair  cheek,  and  then  irhc  hangs  her  head. 
A  thousand  Wftrds  at  once  to  sptak  she  tries; 
In  vain— hut  speaks  a  thousand  with  her  eyes; 
Trembling  the  shining  casket  she  <'\pands, 
Tlien  gives  the  magic  virtue  to  his  hands; 
And  had  the  power  been  granted  to  convey     1090 
Her  heart— had  givin  her  very  heart  away. 
For  Jason  beamM  in  beauty's  charms  •■o  bright. 
The  maid  admiring  InnguisK'd  with  deliglit. 
Thus,  when  the  rising  Sun  appears  in  view, 
On  the  fair  rose  dissolves  the  radiant  dew. 
Nuw  on  the  ground  both  cast  their  bashful  eyes, 
Both  view  each  other  now  with  wild  surprise. 
The  rosy  smiles  now  dimpling  on  their  cheeks, 
The  fair  at  length  in  faltering  accents  speaks : 

**  Observant  thou  to  my  advice  attend,        1100 
And  hear  what  succour  I  ])ropose  to  lend. 
Soon  as  my  sue  /Ecta  shall  besiaw 
The  dragon's  teeth  in  Mar.Os  field  to  sow, 
Thefoll'tting  night  in  equal  shares  divide; 
Bathe  well  thy  limbs  in  some  perennial  tide; 
Then  all  retir'd,  thyself  in  black  arrayi  ' 

Dig  the  round  foss,  and  there  a  victim  slay, 
A  female  lamb;  the  carcase  place  entire 
Above  the  foss,  then  ligiit  the  sacred  pyre. 
And  Perseus'  daughter,  Hecate,  appease         111ft 
With  honey,  sweetest  labour  of  the  bees; 
This  done,  retreat,  nor,  while  the  relics  biu*n| 
Let  howling  dogs  provoke  thee  to  return, 
Nor  human  footsteps;  lost  thou  render  vain 
The  charm,  and  with  dishonour  join  thy  train. 
Ne-\'t  morn,  the  whole  enchantment  to  fulfil. 
Tills  magic  unguent  on  thy  limbs  distil: 
Then    thou  with  case  wilt  strong  and   graceful 

move. 
Not  like  a  mortal,  but  the  gods  above. 
Forget  not  with  this  unguent  to  besmear  3  120 

Thy  sword,  tliy  bucklt^r,  an<l  tremendous  spear: 
No  giant's  falchions  then  can  harm  thy  frame. 
Nor  the  fell  rage  of  bulls  expiring  flame. 
One  day,  nor  longer,  will  thou  keep  the  tield; 
Nor  thou  to  perils,  nor  to  labour  yield. 
But  mark  my  words;  when  thou,wilh  ceaseless  toil, 
Hast  yok'd  the  bulls  and  ploughed  the  stubborn 

soil; 
And  secst  up-springing  on  the  teeth-sown  land 
Of  giant  foes  a  formi(lal)!o  band, 
Hjrl  slily  'miilst  their  ranks  a  rough  hard  stone. 
And  they,  like  dogs  contending  for  a  bone,     1131 
Will  slay  each  other:  thou  with  speed  renew 
The  glowing  fight,  and  conquest  will  ensue. 
Thus  shalt  thou  bear  from  ^a's  realms  to  Greece, 
If  such  thy  fix'd  resolve,  the  coldeu  fleece.'* 

This  said,  her  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  herfair  cheeks  with  streaming  sorrows  drowned  J 
Desponding  anguish  seiz'd  her  gentle  mind, 
Lest  he  should  leave  her  comfortless  behind. 
Imholden'd  thus,  him  by  the  hand  she  press'd, 
And  in  the  language  of  her  soul  address'd  ;       11 4l 

"If  safely  hence  thou  saii'st,  O,  think  of  me! 
As  I  for  ever  shall  remember  thee! 
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And  freely  tell  me,  to  relievo  my  pain. 

Where  lies  thy  home  heyond  the  boundless  main? 

Say,  is  Orchoiiienos  thy  native  soil? 

Ordwell'st  thou  nearer'on  t!i*  vEaean  isle? 

Let  me  that  far-fam'd  virgin's  name  inquire, 

Who  boasts  the  same  high  lineage  with  my  sire." 

She  said;   her  tears  his  soft  compassion  won, 
And  thus  the  chief,  by  love  inspii^'d,  begun:    1151 
"  While  on  my  fancy  bright  ideas  play, 
Thy  image  never  from  my  soul  shall  stray, 
If  safe  I  sail,  pres  rv'd  by  thee,  to  Greece, 
Nor  heavier  labours  interrupt  my  peace. 
But  if  the  distant  country  where  1  dwell 
Thy  will  demands,  my  ready  tongue  shall  tell. 
A  land  there  is  which  lofty  hills  suriomid, 
For  fertile  pastiires  and  rich  herds  rejiown'd, 
Wheie  from  Prometheus  good  Deucalion  came, 
His  royal  heir,  Ha^monia  is  the  name.  1161 

Beucalion  here  the  first  foundations  laid 
Of  towns,  built  fanes,  and  men  by  empire  sway'd; 
There  my  lolcos  stands,  and  many  more 
Fair  ample  cities,  that  adorn  the  shore. 
What  time,  as  ruuiourM  by  the  voice  of  lame, 
.ffiolian  Minyas  to  that  country  came, 
He  built,  close  bordering  on  the  Theban  ground, 
Orchomenos,  a  city  far  renown'd. 
But  why  your  wonder  should  1  vainly  raise?   1170 
My  birth-piace  tell,  and  Ariadne's  praise  ? 
For  this  the  virein's  name  you  now  inquire, 
A  lovely  maid,  and  Minos  is  her  sire. 
Oh  !  may,  like  hers,  your  sire  propitious  prove, 
Who  honour'd  Theseus  with  his  d.iughter's  love  !" 

Complacent  thus  he  sooth'd  her  sorrowing  soul; 
Yet  anxious  cares  within  her  bosom  roll. 
"  Perchance  in  Greece,"  the  pensive  maid  rejoii.'d, 
"  Oaths  are  rever'd,  and  sokmn  compacts  bind. 
But  Minos  ireatly  dill'ers  from  my  sire,  1180 

Nor  1  to  .'Ariadne's  charms  aspire. 
Thea  mention  hospitality  no  more; 
But,  .safe  conducted  to  thy  native  shore. 
Grant  this,  'tis  all  I  ask,  Ob!  think  of  me. 
As  1  for  ever  sliall  remember  thee. 
In  my  great  sire,  tlie  Colcl'.iari  king's  despite: 
But  if  thy  pride  my  ardent  passion  slieht, 
Fame,  or  some  bird  the  hateful  news  will  bring; 
Then  i\iil  I  chaS'^  thee  on  the  tempest's  wing, 
Brand  thy  false  heart,  thy  curs'cl  familiar  be,  1 190 
Aftd  prove  thou  ow'st  thy  life,  thy  ail  to  me." 
Medea  thus,  and  tears  abundant  shed; 
And  mildly  thus  the  son  of  JEioa  said: 

"  In  vain,  dear  nymph, thy  missive  bird  shall  soar 
Thro'  air  sublime,  in  vain  the  tempest  roar. 
But  if  towards  Greece  thou  deigu'st  thy  course  to 

bear. 
Immortal  honours  shall  attend  thee  there; 
There  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  so  long  dcplor'd. 
Sale  to  thtir  native  land  by  thee  restor'd. 
Shall  as  a  goddess  reverence  thy  name,  1200 

And  pay  thee  rites  which  only  goJ«  can  claim. 
But    would'st  thou   grace   my   bed  with    bridal 

state, 
Our  love  can  only  be  dissolv'd  by  fate.'' 

His  words  with  niptures  all  her  soul  subdue; 
Yet  glonmj'  objects  rise  before  her  view, 
Ordain'd,  ere  long,  Thessalia's  realms  to  see; 
For  such  was  Juno's  absolnte  decree. 
That  soon  to  Greece  the  Colchian  maid  should  go, 
To  Pelias,  source  of  uuren  ittingwoe. 

Meanwhile  apart  her  anxious  handmaids  stay,» 
In  i>i]«nce  waiting  till  the  close  af  day:  1211 


they 


1220 


Such  pleasing  transports  in  her  bosom  roll, 

His  form,  his  words  so  captivate  her  soul. 

On  feather'd  feet  the  hours  unheeded  tied, 

X"? hich  waru'd  her  home :  "  Hence"  (cautious  Jason 

said) 
"  Hence  let  us  hasten  unperceiv'd  away, 
And  here  enraptur'd  pass  some  future  <lay.*' 
Thus  the  blest  hours    in    converse  sweet 
spent. 
And  both  unwilling  from  the  temple  went ; 
He  to  his  comrades  bordering  on  the  main, 
The  fair  Medea  to  her  virgin  train. 
Her  train  approach'*!,  but  stood  unnotic'd  by; 
Her  soul  sutjlime  expatiates  in  the  sky. 
Her  rapid  ear  she  mounts;  this  hand  sustains 
The  polish'd  tliong,  and  that  the  flowing  reins. 
Fleet  o'er  t'le  plain  the  nimble  mules  convey'd 
To  TEa's  walls  the  love-transported  maid. 
Meanwlnle  Ciialciope  astoiiish'd  stan.ls. 
And  instant  tidm^s  of  her  sons  demands; 
In  vain:  sad  cares  had  clos'd  Medea's  ears,    1230 
No  answers  gives  she,  and  no  questions  hears; 
Hut  O'l  a  footstool  low,  beside  her  Oed, 
All  hath'd  in  tears  she  sits;  her  hand  sustains  her 

head. 
There  sits  she  pondering,  in  a  pensive  state, 
What  dire  uistiess-'s  on  her  counsels  wait. 
Gut  Jason,  eager  to  reiurn,  withdrew 
With  his  two  friends,  and  join'd  his  social  crew, 
Who  throng'fl  impatient  round,  while  hedisplay'd 
The  secret  counsels  of  the  Colcidan  maid, 
And  show'd  the  poient  herbs:  Idas  apart         1240 
Coiiceal'd  the  cholcr  rankling  in  his  heart. 
Meauivliile  the  rest,  when  glimmering  day-light 

clos'd, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mantle  of  the  night  repos'd. 
Next  mom  they  sent  iEthalides  tiie  son 
Of  Mercury,  and  valiant  Telamon, 
(For  thus  in  council  had  the  Greeks  decreed) 
Of  fierce  JE'^ia.  to  di'mand  the  seed, 
The  serpent's  teeth,  whose  ever-wakeful  sight 
Watch 'd  o'er  the  fountain  of  the  god  of  fight. 

This  baneful  monster  was  by  Cadmus  slain,    1250 
Seeking  Europa  o'er  the  Theban  plain; 
.■In  heifer  to  his  seat  of  regal  sway, 

.So  will'd  prophetic  Phcebus,  led  the  way. 

These  teeth  Minerva  fioiii  tiie  monster  rent, 
And  part  to  Cadmus  and  Rein,  sent: 

Sow'd  on  Bosotia's  ample  plains,  from  those 
A  hardy  race  of  earth-born  giants  rose. 

To  Jason  these  he  gave,  a  precious  spoil; 

Nor,  tho'  hi,,  matchless  arm  the  bulls  might  foil, 
Deem'd  he,  that  victory  would  c:own  liis  toil. 

The  Sun  now  sinking  with  a  feeble  ray  1251 

To  distant  Ethiopians  slop'd  his  way; 

Night    yok'd    her   steeds:    the   Grecian    heroes 
spread 

.Around  the  h.ilsers  and  the  sails  their  bed. 

The  northern  Bear  was  sunk  beneath  the  hills, 

AihI  all  the  air  a  sol-mn  siiencc  (ills: 

Jason  to  loneiy  haunts  pursu'd  his  way  ; 

(.\ll  rites  ailiusted  the  j>rereding  day  j 

'Twas  .irgus'  care  a  lambkin  to  provide. 

And  in  Ik,  tiie  rest  the  ready  ship  supjdy'd.     1270 

A  sweet  sequester'd  spot  the  hero  found. 

Where  silence  reigns,  and  welling  streams  abound; 

.•Vnd  here^  o'lscrvunt  of  due  rit<s,  he  laves, 

his  limbs  i.iiineiging  in  the  cleansing  waves; 
rheii  o'er  his  shoulders,  pledge  of  favours  past. 

The  jifl  of  fair  Hypsipyla,  he  cast. 
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A  sable  robe:  a  deep  round  foss  lie  made. 
And  on  the  kindling  wood  the  victim  laid  : 
The  mixM  libation  poiMiri<;  o'er  the  (Janie, 
Loud  he  invok'd  infernal  Rrinio's  name;  1280 
Then  hack  retires  :  his  ca!i  her  ears  invade?:, 
And  up  she  rises  from  llie  land  uf  sliades: 
Snakes,  wreath'd  in  oakt-n  bonghs,cnri'd  round  her 

hair, 
And  gleaming"  torches  cast  a  dismal  glare. 
"To  gunrd  their  queen  the  hideous  dogs  of  Hell 
Rend  the  dark  welkin  with  incessant  yell; 
The  heaving  ground  beneath  her  footsteps  shakes; 
Loud  shriek  the  Naiads  of  the  neighboiiring  lakes, 
And  all  the  fountain-nymphs  astonish'd  stood 
"Where  Amaranthine  Phasis  rolls  his  flood.      1290 
Fear  seiz'd  the  chief,  yet  backward  he  withdrew, 
Nor,  till  he  joiu'd  his  comrades,  turn'd  his  view. 

And  now  on  Caucasus,  with  snow  oVrspread, 
The  rising  morn  her  silver  radiance  shi^d, 
When  proud  /Eeta,  earlier  than  the  rest. 
The  fencing  corslet  buckled  to  his  breast. 
The  spoils  of  Mimas  of  gigantic  race, 
Whom   Mars   had  vanquish'd    on    the    plains  of 
His  ;;oiden  helmet  to  his  head  he  bound,     [Thrace: 
With  four  fair  crests  of  glittering  plumage  crown'd, 
Bright  as  the  Sun  new  rising  from  the  main;  1301 
His  neivous  arms  a  mighty  spear  sustain: 
From  his  broad  shoulder  beams  his  sevenfold  shield, 
Which  not  a  chief  of  all  the  Greeks  could  wield, 
Since  great  Alcides,  of  his  friend  bereft, 
Was  (sad  mischance!)  on  Mysia's  borders  left. 
His  son  hard  by  with  ready  chariot  stands; 
The  king  ascends;  the  reins  adorn  his  hands; 
Fierce  to  the  field  he  hastes  in  regal  state,      1309 
And  <'rowdsof  CoTchians  round  their  monarcli  wait. 

As  ocean's  god,  when  drawn  by  rapid  steeds, 
To  Isthmian  games,  or  Calaureia  speeds, 
To  T.-Enarns,  or  rocky  Petra  roves. 
Or  wliere  Geraestus  boasts  her  oaken  groves, 
Onchestus'  woods,  or  Lerna's  limpid  spring; 
So  to  the  combat  drives  the  Colchian  king. 

Meanwhile,  instructed  by  the  magic  maid. 
The  chief  his  shield,  liis  spear  and  trenchant  blade 
With  unguents  smear'd:  the  Greeks  approaching 

nigh 
In  vain  their efiorts  on  his  armour  try;  1S20 

But  chief  the  spear  such  maiiic  clianns  attend, 
No  force  can  break  it,  and  no  onset  hi  ud. 
Idas  enrag'd  deals  many  a  furious  wound, 
IRut,  as  hard  hammers  from  an  anvil  bound, 
So  from  the  spear  his  sword  recoiling  sprung: 
T  he  distant  vales  with  loud  applauses  rung. 
Next,  with  the  potent  charm  the  chief  anoints 
His  well-turn'd  limbs,  and  supples  all  hisjoints. 
And,  lo!   new  powers  invigorate  his  hands,     1329 
And  arm'd  with  strength  intrepidly  he  stands. 

As  the  proud  steed,  exulting  in  his  might. 
Elects  his  ears,  impatient  for  the  fight, 
And  pawing  snufl's  the  battle  from  afar; 
So  pants  the  hero  for  the  promis'd  war. 
Firmly  he  moves,  incapable  of  fear; 
One  hand  his  shield  sustains, and  one  the  spear. 
Tiius,  when  black  clouds  obscure  thedarkening  day, 
And  rains  descend,  the  living  lightnings  play. 

And  now  tiie  fight  draws  near;  the  Grecian  train 
Sail  up  the  Phasis  to  the  martial  plain;  1340 

From  which  as  far  the  towers  of  JP,i\  stand., 
As  when  the  chieftains,  who  the  games  conimand 
For  Some  d'*ad  kin;;,  the  bnunding  barriers  place 
fur  meeds  or  men  cuntcndinjf  in  iUv  race. 


,*Eeta  there  they  found,  of  mind  elatrf; 
On  Piuisis'  banks  his  chariot  rolls  in  stair. 
Oil  th'^  Caucasian  summits,  that  command 
The  fii-ld  of  Mars,  the  crowded  Colchians  stantl. 
Now  Argo  mooiVl,  the  prince  invades  the  tield, 
ArmMuithhis  magic  spear,  and  ample  shield;  135Gf 
Witli  serpents'  teeth  his  brazen  helm  was  stnr'd. 
And  cross  his  shoulder  gleam'd  his  glittering  sword: 
Like  Mars  the  chief  enormous  power  displayed, 
Ov  Phti;bus  brandishing  his  golden  blade. 
O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  soon  the  plough  of  adamant  he  found, 
And  yokes  of  brass :  his  helm  (approaching  near) 
He  jilac'd  on  earth,  and  upright  fix'd  his  spear. 
To  find  the  bulls  he  farther  went  afield. 
And  trnc'd  their  steps,  arm'd  only  witli  his  shield. 
In  a  dark  cave  which  smoky  mists  sniTOund,      136i 
Horrid  and  huge  their  safe  retreat  he  found. 
With  rage  impetuous  forth  the  monsters  came. 
And  from  their  nostrils  issued  streams  of  flame. 
Fear  sciz'd  the  Greeks,  but  he  their  fury  braves-. 
Firm  as  a  rock  defies  the  roaring  waves ; 
Screen'd  by  his  sbit-KI,  intrepidly  he  scorns 
The  bulls  loud  bellowing,  and  their  butting  horns; 
Collected  firm  he  wards  each  threatening  blow. 
As  at  the  for-e  where  melting  metals  glow,     1370 
While  now  the  bellows  heave,  now  sink  by  tunis^ 
The  flame  subsides,  or  with  fresh  fury  bvn-ns; 
Stirr'd  to  the  bottom  roars  the  raging  fire: 
So  roar  the  bulls,  and  living  flame  respire. 
That  fierce  as  lightning  round  the  hero  play'd. 
In  vain,  now  shelter'd  by  the  magic  maid. 
One  bull  he  seizM,  that  aim'd  a  deadly  stroke, 
SeizM  by  his  horns,  and  dragg'd  him  to  tlie  yoke; 
Then  liurPd  the  roaring  monster  on  the  ground ; 
An  equal  fate  his  fellow  captive  found.  13&0 

Loos'd  from  his  arm  he  Hung  his  shield  aside. 
And  tlietwo  monsters  manfully  he  ply'd, 
Dragg'd  on  their  knees,  his  fieiy  foes  overcame. 
And  shifting  artfully  escap'd  the  flame. 
JEeta  view'd  him  with  astonishM  eyes  ; 
When,  lol  the  sons  of  Tyndaius  arise. 
As  erst  it  was  decreed,  and  from  the  land 
Heav'd  the  strong  yokes  and  gave  them  to  his  hand: 
These  oVr  the  bulls'  low-bended  necks  he  flunj ; 
The  braxcn  btam  by  ri;  gs  suspended  hung.   1390 
The  youths  retreatiui;  from  the  burning  field. 
The  chief  resum'd  his  loaded  helm,  his  shield 
Pehind  him  thrown;  then  grasp*d  his  massy  spear, 
(Thus  arm'd  the  hinds  of  Thcssaly  appear, 
With  long  sharpgoadsto  jnick  theirbullocks'sides) 
And  the  firm  plough  of  adamant  he  guides. 
The  restiif  bulls  with  indignation  fir'd, 
From  their  broad  nostrils  living  flames  expir'd. 
Loud  as  the  blasts  when  wintry  winds  prevail. 
And  trembling  sailors  furl  the  folding  sail.       1400 
Urg'd  by  his  spear  tlie  hulls  their  task  fulfil. 
Prove  their  own  prowess,  and  the  ploughman's  skill. 
As  the  sharp  coulter  cleft  the  clodded  ground. 
The  roiighen'd  ridgrs  srnt  a  rattling  sound. 
Firm  o'l  r  the  field  unilauntetl  Jason  treads, 
And  scattering  wide  the  serpent's  teeth  he  spreads ; 
Yet  oft  looks  back,  suspecting  he  should  find 
A  legion  rising  up  in  arms  behind  : 
Unwearied  still  the  bulls  Iheir  toil  pursue; 
Their  brazen  hoofs  the  stubborn  soil  subdue.   1410 
When  now  three  porti.ms  of  the  day  were  spclitj 
An. I  weary  hinds  at  evening  homeward  went. 
The  chief  had  tili'd  four  acrts  of  the  soil; 
He  then  releai'd  the  uiouLtcrs  from  their  tuU. 
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Away  they  scamper'd  wiluly  o'er  the  plain  ;  | 

Himself  rejoin'd  his  delegated  train, 
Tjll  on  the  field  his  earth-honi  foes  appear: 
The  Greeks  their  animated  hero  cheer. 
He  in  his  helm,  replenishd  at  the  springs. 
To  slake  his  burnin;^  thirst  fifsh  water  brings. 
His  limbs  renew'd  with  forceful  vip:)ur  play,   1421 
His  heart  beats  boMIy  and  demands  the  fray. 
Thus  the  fell  boar  disdains  the  hunter-bands, 
Foams,  whets  his  tusks,  and  in  deliance  stands. 
Now  rose  th*  embattled  squadron  in  the  field, 
In  glittering  helms  aiTay'd,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Brisht  o'er  the  martial  plain  the  splendours  rise, 
And  dart  in  streams  of  radiance  to  the  skies. 
Thus,  when  thick  snow  the  face  of  nature  shrouds, 
And  nightly  winds  dispel  the  wintry  clouds,    1430 
The  stars  again  their  splendid  beams  display^ 
So  shone  the  warriors  in  the  face  of  day. 
But  Jason,  mindful  of  the  maid's  command, 
Seiz'd  a  vast  rock,  and  rais'd  it  from  the  land  : 
Not  four  stout  youths,  for  strength  of  limbs  re- 
no  wn'd. 
Could  lift  a  weight  so  pond'rous  fom  the  «rround  : 
This  'midst  his  foes,  embattled  on  the  field, 
He  hurl'd,  and  saferetir'd  behind  his  shield. 
The  Colchians  shout,  as  when  the  ragintr  main 
Roars  round  tremendous  rocks,  but  roars  in  vain. 
In  silence  fixM,  JEeta  stands  aghast  1441 

To  see  the  fragment  with  such  fury  cast. 
The  host,  like  dogs  contending  o'er  their  prey, 
With  ciirsVl  ferocity  their  comrades  slay. 
Then  leave  on  earth  their  mangled  tru!iks  behind, 
Like  pines  or  oaks  uprooted  by  the  wind. 
As  shoots  a  star  from  Heaven's  etherial  brow, 
Portending  vengeance  to  the  world  below, 
Wlio  thro*  daik  clouds  dtscry  its  radiant  light: 
Thus  Jasou  rvish'd,  in  glittering  armour  bright. 
His  brandisl/d  falchion  felPd  the  rising  foes:    1451 
Succinct  in  arms,  some  half  their  lengthsdisclose, 
Some  scarce  their  shoulders;  others  feebly  stand. 
While  others,  treading  firm,  the  fight  demand. 

As  01)  the  bounds  which  sep'rate  hostile  states, 
Eternal  source  of  battle  and  debates, 
TTie  cautious  hind  the  cruel  spoiler  fears. 
And  reajis  his  wheat  with  yet  unripen'd  ears; 
Ere  yet  the  spikes  their  wonted  grov/th  attain, 
Kre  yet  the  sun-beams  have  matur'd  the  grain: 
So  Jason's  arms  tlie  rising  squadrons  muwM;   1461 
Their  bhjoil  profusely  in  the  furrows  flow'd. 
Some  sidelung  fail  on  earth,  and  some  supine. 
Some  prone  lie  groveling  and  their  lives  resign, 
Like  whales  incumbent  on  the  buoyant  main: 
Some  wuundcd  perish  crc  they  tread  the  plain ; 
As  late  in  air  they  held  their  heads  on  hi;^'h. 
So  lowly  humbled  in  the  dust  they  lie. 
Thus  tender  plants,  by  copious  toireuts  drowu'd, 
Strew  their  fresh  leaves,  uprooted  from  the  ground; 
The  tiller  views  with  heart-corroding  pain       1471  i 
His  fost*  ring  care,  and  ail  his  labours  vain. 
JEcla  thus  with  wild  vexation  burn'd. 
And  witli  his  Colcbians  to  the  towti  rcturii'd. 
Some  wciglitier  task  revolving  in  his  uiind: 
Thus  closM  the  cqmbat,  and  the  day  decliu'd. 


Greece.     yEeta  pursues  them.     Having  crossed 
the  Euxine  sea,  they  sail  up  the  I>ter;  and  by 
an  arm  of  that  river  enter  the  Adriatic.     Ab- 
syrtus    is    treacherously    murdered    by    Jason. 
They  sail  into  the  Sardinian  sea  by  the  way  of 
the  Eridanus  and  the  Rhone.     The  murder  of 
Absyrtus  is  expiated  by  Circe,  at  whose  isiand 
they  land.     Thetis   and   her  nymphs   conduct 
fie    heroes  through  the   straits   of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.     They    sail  by  tlie  island   infested 
with  the  Sirens,  from  whose  enchantments  Or- 
pheus delivers  them.     At  Corcyra,  once  called 
Drepane,  they  meet  with   the   Culchians  that 
pursued  them  through  the  Symplegades;  who 
request  Alcinous,  king  of  the  island,  to  deliver 
up  Medea.     He  agrees  to  send  her  back  to  her 
father,  if  unmarried;  but  if  married  to  Jason,  he 
refuses  to  separate  them.     Upon  tliis  determi- 
nation her  nuptials  are  immediately  celebrated. 
They  again  put  to  sea,  and  are  driven  upon  the 
quicksands  of  Africa.     The  tutelary  deities  of 
the  country  extricate  them  from  their  distresses. 
They  bear  Argo  on  their  shoulders  as  far  as  the 
lake  Tritonis.     The   Hesperldes,  who  were  be- 
wailing the  death  of  the  serpent,  slain  the  pre- 
ceding day  by  Hercules,  give  some  account  of 
that  hero.     The  death  of  Canthus  and  Mopsus, 
two    of  their    comrades,    is    related.      Triton, 
whose    figure    is   particularly   described,    gives 
them  directions  about  their  voyage.     They  sail 
near  Crete.     The  story  of  Talus.     At  Hippuris 
they  sacrifice  to  Phoebus,  who,  standing  on  thi? 
top  of  a  hill,  enlightens  their  way.     The  clod  of 
earth,  given  by  Triton  to  Eupb  mus,  becomes 
an    island,   called    Calliste.       I'hey   anchor  at 
j^sina;  and  loosing  from  thence,  arrive  without 
further  interruption  atThessaly. 
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ARGV3IENT. 


Jas^tn  obtains  the  golden  fleece  hj'  the  assistance 
of  Med«a.    bhc  embarks  with  the  Argonaut:)  for 


O  GOUDESS,  daughter  of  th' eternal  king, 
Medea's  various  cares  and  counsels  sing: 
Far  from  my  mind  the  sad  suspense  remove, 
Whether  to  celebrate  her  lawless  love, 
Or  whether  her  base  flight  from  Colchis'  bay, 
Best  claims  the  tribute  of  my  tuneful  lay. 
In  solemn  council  to  his  faithful  chiefs 
Tlie  vengeful  king  disclos'd  his  bosom-uiiefs: 
Sore  disconcerted  at  the  r-  cent  fight, 
He  spent  in  long  debate  the  doleful  night; 
Mistrusting  still,  these  schemes,  so  deeply  laid. 
Were  all  conducted  by  his  daughters' aid. 
Meanwhile  th*  inujerial  queen  of  Heaven  had  shed 
O'er  the  fair  virgin's  breast  despondent  dread. 
She  starts,  she  trembles,  as,  pursu'd  by  hounds. 
The  fawn  light  skipping  o*er  the  m-^adow  bounds. 
She  fears  the  secrets  of  her  soul  betray'd, 
.And  her  sire's  vengeance  for  her  profier'd  aid. 
lier  handmaids,  conscious  of  her  crim*  s,  she  fears; 
Her  eyes  fierce  flames  emit,  loud  murnuirs  fill  her 
ear--.  20 

Her  death  she  meditates  in  wild  despair. 
And,  sadly  sighing,  tears  her  golden  hair. 
Now  fate  imbihih?  from  the  poison'd  bowl. 
Soon  had  she  freed  her  voluniary  sou!. 
And  Juno's  projects  all  been  reuder'd  vain, 
But,  kindly  pitying  a  lover's  pain, 
The  goddess  urg'd  with  Phrixus*  sons  her  flight. 
And  eas'd  her  bosom  of  its  sorrow's  weight. 
Forth  from  her  casket  ev.^ry  drug  she  pours. 
And  tu  her  lap  coukigns  the  majic  store*.  2Q 
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Then  with  a  parting  kiss  i)er  (>e(I  she  prcssM, 
Clung  rountl  each  door,  anil  cv'n  the  WiiUs  caress'd. 
A  loi'k  she  tore  of  loosely-flowini;  hair, 
And  sate  consign'd  it  to  lior  mother's  eare, 
The  sacred  relic  of  her  virjtin  fame; 
And  wailing  thus,  invok'd  I  lya's  name: 

"This  lock,  Omolher,  at  my  hand  receive, 
\Vhich  I,  far-distant  roaming',  with  thee  leave. 
Farewell,  Chaleiopc  ;  far  hence  I  roam ! 
And  thou  farewell,  my  first,  my  dearest  home!  40 
Oh!  hadst  th'iu,  stranger,  in  deej*  ocean  drown'd, 
Perish'd,  and  nevrr'trod  on  Colchian  ground  !'' 

She  spoke,  and  tears  her  heart-fi-lt  woe  betray'd  ; 
Then  Hed  she  instant.     Thns  the  captive  maid. 
When  from  her  friends  and  country  banish 'd  far. 
She  shares  the  miserable  fate  of  war, 
Disus'd  to  toil  beneath  a  tyrant's  sway, 
Flies  from  oppression's  rod  with  speed  away. 
M'ith  ?peed  like  hcr's  the  weepin?  fair  withdrew: 
The  doors  spontaneous  open'd  as  she  flew,         50 
Shook  by  iur  mai:io  sonjr;  barefoot  she  strays 
Thro'  windina:  patiis  and  unfrequented  ways. 
Before  her  face  one  hand  her  vesture  holds. 
And  one  contines  its  border's  flowing  foUls. 
Beyond  the  city-walls  with  trembling  haste, 
Unseen  of  all  the  eentinels,  she  pass'd, 
Then  by  accnstoni'd  paths  explor'd  the  fane. 
Where  spectres  rise,  and  plants  diti'use  their  bane; 
(Thus  practise  mairic  maids  their  mystic  art) 
Fears  ill  portending  flutter  round  her  heart.       60 
Her  frenzy  Cynthia,  rising  bright,  survcy'd. 
And  this  soliloquy  in  triumph  made: 

"  Yes,  with  Endymion's  heavenly  charms  o'er- 
come, 
I  to  tfie  ca\'e  at  Latmos  once  could  roam, 
Of  love  regardful,  when  your  potent  lay 
Ha<r  from  the  start  y  spheres  seduc'd  my  ray. 
That  you,  protected  by  the  gloom  of  niL,ht, 
Might  celebrate  unseen  the  mystic  rite. 
Your  lov'd  empl  ly:  now  Cupid's  shafts  subdue, 
Not  Cynthia  only,  but,  fair  sorceress,  you.         70 
Fur  you  his  toils  the  wily  qod  hath  wove, 
And  all  your  he.avt  inflam'd  with  Jason's  love. 
Come  then,  those  pangawhich  love  ordains  endure. 
And  bear  with  courage  what  you  cannot  cure.'' 
She  said  :  impetuous  hastening  to  the  flood, 
Soon  on  its  lofty  b.r.iks  Medea  stood. 
A  fire,  which  midnight's  deadly  gloom  di^pell'd. 
Signal  of  conquest  gain'd,  she  here  beheld. 
Involv'd  in  shade,  the  solitary  dame 
Kais'd   her  shrill   voice,  and  call'd  on  Phrontis' 
name.  SO 

Known  was  her  voice  to  Phrlxus'  sons,  who  bear 
The  grateful  tidings  to  their  leader's  ear. 
The  truth  discover'd,  the  confed'rate  host 
All  silent  stood,  in  wild  amazement  lost. 
Loud  call'd  she  thrice;  and  with  responsive  cries. 
His  friends  requesting,  Phrontis  thrice  replies. 
Quick  at  her  call  they  ply  the  bending  oar; 
Nor  were  their  halsers  fasten'd  to  the  shore. 
When  j?ison's  son  at  one  decisive  bound 
Leaps  from  the  lofy  deck  upon  the  grotuid ;      90 
Phrontis  and  Argus  haiten  to  her  aid, 
Whose  knees  embracing,  thus  Medea  pray'd  : 

"  Oh  !  save  me,  friends, from  mv  ofl'ended  sire, 
Oh !   save  yourselves  from  dri  ad  .beta's  ire. 
Known  arc  our  projects  ;   sail  we  hence  afar, 
J'.re  JE:i's  nionajfoh  mounts  his  rapiil  car. 
My  magic  charms  shall  close  the  diagon's  eyes. 
And  soon  reward  yt)u  with  the  gold«n  priie. 


But  thou,  lov'd  guest,  continue  faithful  still, 
And  swear  whate'er  thou  promit'dto  fullil:        10i> 
Ah  !   have  me  not  to  infamy  a  scni-n. 
By  all  my  friends  abandon'd  and  forlorn." 

Plaintive  she  spoke:  his  arms  around  her  waist 
Rapt'rous  he  threw, then  rais'd  herand  enibrac'd. 
And  solai'd  thus  in  terms  of  tend'rest  loie: 

"  By  Heaven's  high  king ! swear,  Olympian  Joie, 
By  Juno,  goddess  of  the  nuptial  rite. 
Soon  as  my  native  land  transports  my  sight; 
Thou,  lovely  virgin,  shalt  be  duly  led, 
Adorn'd  with  honours,  to  my  bridal  bed."        I  U) 

This  said,  in  her's  he  clos'd  liis  plighted  hand: 
To  Mars's  gro\e  Medea  ;;ave  command. 
Spite  of  her  sire,  the  vessel  to  convey. 
And  bear  by  night  the  golden  fleece  away. 
Swift  at  the  word  they  sp.  ung;  the  Colchian  maid 
Kmbark'd,  and  instant  was  their  anchor  weigh'd. 
Their  crashing  oars  resound:  she  oft  to  land 
Reverts  her  eye,  and  waves  her  tr>^mbling  hand : 
But  jEson's  son  his  ready  aid  aflfords, 
And  sooths  her  sorrows  with  consoling  words.  ^20 
Wak'd   by  their  hounds,  what  time  the  hunts- 
men rise. 
And  s'mke  the  balm  of  slumber  from  their  eyes. 
At  twilf-ht,  ere  .Aurora's  dreaded  ray 
Efface  tlie  tracks,  and  waft  the  scent  away: 
Jason,  then  landing  with  the  fair,  attains, 
With  flowers  divcrsitied,  the  verdant  plains. 
Where   first  the  ram,  with    Phrixus'  weight  op- 

press'd, 
His  wearied  knee  inclin'd,  and  sunk  to  rest. 
Hard  by,  an  altar's  stately  structure  stands,  H9 
To  favouring  Jove  first  rai.Vd  by  Phrixus'  hands. 
Where  he  the  golden  monster  doom'd  to  bleed; 
So  his  conductor  Hernn  s  had  decreed. 
Here,  as  by  Argus  taught,  the  chiefs  withdrew. 
While  their  lone  course  the  regal  pair  pursue 
Thro'  the  thick  grove,  impatient  to  behold 
The  sp-  ading  beech  that  bears  the  fleecy  gold. 
Suspended  here,  it  darts  a  beamy  blaze. 
Like  a  cloud  tipp'd  with  Pita-bus  orient  rays. 
With  high-arch'd  neck,  in  front  the  dragon  lies. 
And  towards  the  strangers  turns  his  sleepless  eyes  ; 
Aloud  he  hisses  :  the  wide  woods  around,         141 
And  Phasis'  banks  return  the  doleful  sound. 
Colchians,  far  distant  from  Titauus'  shore. 
Heard  ev'n  to  Lycus'  streams  the  hideous  roar; 
Lycus,  who,  sever'd  from  Araxis'  tides, 
A  boisterous  flood,  with  gentle  Phasis  glides: 
One  common  course  their  streams  united  keep. 
And  roll  united  to  the  Caspian  deep. 
The  mother  starting  from  her  bed  of  rest. 
Fears  for  her  babe  reclining  on  her  breast,       150 
Anil  closely  clasping  to  her  f mdling  anus, 
Protects  her  trembling  infant  from  alarms. 

.As  from  some  wood,  iu^■ol\■'d  in  raging  fires, 
Clouds  following  clouds  ascend  in  curling  spires: 
The  smoky  wreaths  in  long  succession  climb. 
And  from  the  bottom  rise  in  air  sublime; 
The  dragon  thus  his  scaly  vohmies  roU'd,       [fold. 
Wrcath'd  l)is  huge  length,  and  gather'd  fold  in 
Him  winding  slow,  beheld  the  magic  dame. 
And  Sleep  invok'd  the  monster's  rage  to  tame.  160 
With  potent  song  the  drowsy  god  she  sway'd 
To  sttmmon  all  his  succour  to  iier  aid  ; 
\nd  Hecate  from  Pluto's  coasts  she  drew, 
To  lull  the  dauntless  monster,  and  subdue, 
.lason  advauc'd  with  awe,  with  awe  beheld 
The  dreaded  dragon  by  her  majic  qucU'd, 
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Lifelfss  he  lay,  each  languid  fold  unbound, 
And  his  vast  spine  extended  on  the  ;:;roiind. 
Thus,  when  the  boisternus  wave  forbears  to  roar. 
It  sinks  recumbent  on  the  peaceful  shore.        170 
Still  strove  the  monster  his  huge  head  to  heave, 
And  in  his  deadly  jaws  his  foe  receive, 
A  branch  of  juniper  the  maid  applies, 
Steep'il  in  a  baneful  potion,  to  his  eyes  : 
Its  odours  strong  the  branch  diftus'd  around, 
And  .«unk  th'enormous  beast  in  sleep  profound. 
Supine  be  sunk;  his  jaws  forgot  to  move, 
Aod  his  unnuiub«r'd  folds  are  spread  o'er  half  the 

grove. 
Then  Jason  to  the  beech  his  hand  applies, 
And  gra.sps,  at  her  command,  thr  golden  prize. 
Still  she  persists  to  ply  the  potent  spell,  181 

And  the  last  vigour  of  the  monster  quf  II, 
Till  he  advis'd  her  to  rejoin  the  crew  ; 
Then  from  the  grove  of  Mars  the  maid  withdrew. 
As  some  fair  dame,  when  Cynthia  rises  bright. 
Beholds  the  beamy  splendours  with  delight, 
Which  fro.ni  her  vestment  strong-reflected  rise; 
Thus  gloried  .lason  in  the  glistering  prize. 
The  flaming  rays,  that  from  its  surface  flow'd, 
Beam'd  on  bis  cheeks,  and  on  his  forehead  glow'd. 
Large  as  the  heifer's  bide,  or  as  the  hind's,       191 
Which  in  Aobaia's  plains  the  hunter  finds. 
Shone  the  thick,  pond'rous  fleece,  whose  golden 
Far  o'er  the  land  difTus'd  a  beamy  blaze.        [rays 
He  on  his  shoulders,  now,  the  spoil  suspends. 
Low  at  his  feet  the  flowing  train  descends; 
Collecting,  now,  within  its  ponderous  folds. 
His  grasping  hand  the  costly  capture  liolds. 
Fearful  iie  moves,  w'ith  circumspect  survey, 
Lest  men  or  gods  should  snatch  the  prize  aw  ay. 

Noi7  as  returning  morn  illumes  the  land,       201 
The  royal  pair  rejoin  the  gallant  band. 
The  gallant  band  beheld  with  wondering  eyes. 
Fierce  as  Jove's  fiery  bolt,  the  radiant  prize. 
Their  hands  extending  as  thry  flock  around. 
All  wish  to  heave  the  trophy  from  the  ground. 
But  Jason  interdicting  singly  threw 
O'er  the  broad  fleece  a  covering  rich  and  new; 
Then  in  the  ship  he  plac'd  the  virgin-guest. 
And  tlius  the  listening  demigods  address'd  :       010 

"  No  longer  doubt  ye,  comrades,  to  regain 
Far  o'tr  a  length  of  seas  your  lov'd  domain. 
For  see,  the  end  of  all  our  glorious  toil. 
Won  by  Medea's  aid,  this  precious  spoil ! 
Her,  not  reluctint,  I  to  Greece  will  bear. 
And  with  connubial  honours  crown  her  there. 
Guard  your  fair  patroness,  yc  gallant  crew. 
Who  sav'd  your  country  when  she  succour'd  you. 
Soon  will  .ieta  with  his  Colchian  train 
Preclude,  1  ween,  our  passage  to  the  main.       220 
Some  with  your  oars  resume  your  desliii'd  seat; 
Some  with  your  shields   secure  your  wish'd  re- 
treat ; 
Tliis  rampire  forming,  we  their  darts  defy. 
Nor,  home  returning,  unreveijg'd  n  ill  die. 
Lo!  on  our  prowess  all  wel'ive  depends. 
Our  children,  parents,  country,  and  our  friends. 
Greece,  as  we  speed,  thro'  future  times  shall  boast 
Her  empire  fix'd,  or  wail  her  glory  lost." 

He  said,  and  arm'd ;  the  heroes  shout  applause: 
Then  from    its    pendent   sheath    his   sword    he 
draws,  230 

Severs  the  halser,  and,  in  arms  array'd. 
His  station  fixes  near  the  magic  maid. 
And  where  Anoseus'  hand  the  pilot's  artdisplay'd. 
TOt.  ir. 


Keen  emulation  fir'd  the  labouring  crew. 
As  down  tlie  stream  of  Pbasis  Argo  flew. 

Medea's  flight  now  reacli'd  i^eta's  ear. 
And  all  her  crimis  in  all  their  guilt  appcir. 
To  council  call'd,  in  arms  the  C'olcbian  train 
Rush  thick  as  billows  on  the  roaring  main. 
Thick  as  the  leaves  that  flutter  from  above,     240 
When  blasting  autumn  strips  the  faded  grove; 
So  thick  the  shouting  Colchians  rush  to  war, 
Led  bj'  jEeta  in  his  splendid  car. 
Glorying  in  Phn;bus'  gifts,  his  rapid  steeds. 
Whose  swiftness  far  the  speed  of  winds  exceeds. 
His  left  a  buckler's  wide  circumference  rais'd; 
Iti  his  extended  right  a  flambeau  b'az'd; 
His  girded  belt  a  mighty  spear  sustains; 
His  sou  Absyrtus grasps  the  flowing  reins. 
Now  by  tough  oars  impeli'd  and  prosp'rous  tides. 
The  lessel  glibly  down  the  river  glides.  251 

Th'  indignant  king  invok'd  the  powers  above, 
His  parent  Phosbus,  and  almighty  Jove, 
His  wrongs  to  witness:  and  to  suddeu  fate 
Doum'd  in  his  fury  the  devoted  state. 
Who  dar'd  delavthe  guilty  maid  to  bring. 
From  land  or  noeau,  to  their  injur'd  king. 
On  their  rebellious  heads  his  wrath  should  fall, 
\m\  vengeance  merited  o'ertake  th'em  all.       259 
Thus  menac'd  be;  and,  lo!  the  Colrhiau  train 
Lanch'd  on  that  day  thiir  vessels  in  the  main  ; 
Sniit,  on  that  day,  unfurl'd  their  bellying  sails. 
And  all  embarking  caugiittlie  balmy  gales. 
Nor  deem  ye  this  a  well-traiu'd  naval  host; 
Like  flocks  of  birds  they  scream  around  the  coast. 
Juno,  propitious  to  her  favourite  crew, 
Inspir'd  the  breezes  that  serenely  blew. 
That  soon  on  Grecian  land  the  fair  might  tread. 
And  pour  destruction  down  on  Pelias'  head. 
With  the  thinl  m^^rn,  on  Pajihlagonia's  shore,  270 
Where  Halys  rolls  his  stream,  the  heroes  moor, 
Medea  here  onlain'd  a  solemn  rite 
To  Hecate,  the  magic  queen  of  night. 
But  what,  or  how  she  form'd  the  potent  spell. 
Let  none  inquire,  nor  shall  my  numbers  tcU  ; 
Fear  holds  nic  silent.     Here  the  pious  hand 
Erect  a  sacred  temple  on  the  strand. 
Sacred  to  Hecate,  night's  awful  queen  ; 
.And  still  beside  tlie  beach  the  holy  fane  is  seen. 
And  now  the  wordsof  Phineus,  old  and  blind,  2S0 
Reeurr'd  to  Jason,  aud  each  hero's  mind. 
From  Ma  he  advis'd  them  to  pursu" 
A  diflerent  course,  a  course  no  pilot  knew, 
Whieh  Argos  thus  delineaics  to  the  crew: 
"  When  towards  Orcbomenos  our  co\use  we  bent. 
We  touk  that  route  th'  instructive  propliet  meant. 
For  in  times  past  a  diflerent  road  was  known. 
And  this   thy  priests,  ,ffigyptian  Thebes,   have 

shown. 
Before  the  stars  adom'd  the  saphire-sphere,     289 
Or  Danaus'  race  had  reach'd  th'  inquirer's  ear; 
In  Greece  the  bold  Aicadians  reign'd  alone. 
And,  ere  bright  Cynthia  deck'd  her  ,i\ver  throne, 
On  acorns  liv'd,  the  food  of  savage  inpu  ; 
Before  Deucalion's  sons  their  reiirn  began  ; 
With  harvests,  then,  was  fertile  ^gypt  crown'd, 
Mother  of  mighty  chiefs,  of  old  renown'd; 
Then  the  broad  "I'  iton,  beauteous  to  behold. 
His  streams  prolific  o'er  the  country  roll'd. 
For  Jove  descends  not  there  in  bounteous  rains. 
But  inundations  fertilise  the  plains.    ^  SOO 

Hence  ros   the  ma*chless'chief(if  fame  savs  true) 
Who  conoucr'il  Suropc's  realms  and  Asia's  t«o; 
V 
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Kis  hardy  troops  embattled  at  his  side. 
He  on  his  valuur  ond  thi.st  tn.ops  rely'd- 
He  built  and  peopled  with  superior  skill 
Unnuii^ber'd  cities,  some  remainintr  still. 
Though  many  ages  now  have  pass'd  away, 
Yet  JE3.  stands,  nor  tiastensto  decay; 
Peopled  at  first  by  his  adveiitmous  train, 
Whose  long-ccntinued  rare  ev'n  now  remain.  310 
With  caie  they  still  recording  tablets  keep 
Of  all  the  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
Wherever  rivers  flow,  or  storms  prevail. 
Wherever  men  can  march,  or  shi^s  can  sail. 
A  river,  stately-winding,  deep  and  wide. 
From  far,  far  distant  mountains  rolls  its  tide  ; 
Where  ships  of  burthen  sure  protection  claim: 
Long  is  its  course,  and  Ister  is  its  name. 
Far,  o'er  Riphxan  hills,  where  Bur.-as  reigns, 
He  undivided  Hows  thro'  various  plains  ;  320 

But  when  thro'  Thrace  and  Scythian  climes  he 

glides, 
In  two  broad  streams  his  rapid  flood  divides  : 
This  to  th'  Ionian  sea  its  circuit  sweeps, 
That  wider  stretches  to  Trinacria's  deeps, 
Whoselofty  shores  your  Grecian  coast  command, 
If  Achelbus  flow  through  Grecian  land." 

He  said:  a  favouring  sign  the  goddess  gave. 
Which  V.  ith  new  courage  animates  the  brave. 
Celestial  tires  emit  a  living  ray. 
And  beams  of  glory  point  the  certain  way.       030 
Here,  leaving  Lycus'  valiant  son  behind. 
They  spread  with  joy  their  canvas  to  tlie  wind. 
Afar  the  Paplilagonian  hills  appear; 
And  from  Carambis'  cape  remote  they  steer, 
Ted  by  the  heavenly  light  aud  kindly  gales, 
Till  in  broad  Ister's  flood  the  vessel  sails. 

Where  the  Cyanean  rocks  o'erlook  the  main, 
Part  of  the  Colchians  steer  their  course  in  vain; 
AVhile  they,  whose  counsels  sage  Absyrtus  guides, 
Cut  throuj;h  the  mouth  cali'd  Calon  Ister's  tides. 
Outsailing  thus  yon  tardy  ships,. they  sweep      341 
With  skilful  oars  the  wide  Icmian  detp. 
An  isle,  which  Ister's  branching  streams  comprise, 
Pence,  triangular,  before  them  lies: 
Wide  o'er  the  btach  its  amjile  base  extends. 
And  in  tVie  Hood  its  pointed  angle  ends. 
The  two  broad  streams,  that  round  the  island  flow, 
They  by  Arecos'  name  and  Calou  know. 
Be'.ow  this  isle  Absyrtus  atid  his  crew 
Through  the  wide  Calon  their  swift  course  pursue: 
Above  it  sailing  Jason's  comrades  stray,  3il 

And  through  Arecos  wind  their  distant  way. 
Such  naval  force  dismay'd  theneighbouringswains; 
They  left  their  fleecy  flocks  and  verdant  plains: 
'j'he  ships  in  view,  withterrour  struck  they  stood, 
Aud  deem'd  them  monsters  rising  from  the  flood : 
Never  beheld  they  from  the  ir  native  shore 
Ships  proudly  sailing  on  the  seas  before. 
For  the  fierce  Scythians  aud  Sigynnian  I'aee 
Maintain'd  no  commerce  with  the  sons  of  Thrace: 
Nor  Sindisvy  t^'er,  who  roam  the  desert  plain,  361 
Nor  e'er  Gi>t'!iceuiaii9  cross'd  the  seas  for  gain. 
When  Argo's  crew  the  mount  Angurus  pass'd. 
And  reaeh'd  tiio  rock  Cauliacus  at  lost, 
(Ister  near  which  his  stately  stream  divides 
And  mingles  with  the  deep  his  severM  tides;) 
And  distant  lefc  the  wide  Talauriat  plain. 
Then  had  the  Colchians  plough'd  the  Chronian 

main. 
Here,  lest  the  vessel  scape,  they  cautious  stay. 
And  strive  to  intercept  her  in  her  way.  370 


At  length  appears  to  their  expecting  view 

On  Ister''s  flood  the  enterprising  crew. 

Two  lovely  sea-girt  isles  their  notice  claim'il, 

Dear  to  Diana,  and  the  Brugi  nam'd. 

Superb  in  one  a  sacred  temple  rose, 

And  one  secured  them  from  their  Colchian  foes. 

Her  power  revering  whom  these  isles  obey, 

The  foe  had  quitted  them  without  delay. 

Each    isle    beside   was   throng'd    with   Colchian 

hosts. 
Who,  guarding  every  pass,  protect  the  coasts.  380 
For  troops  of  enemies  embattled  stood. 
Far  ev'n  as  Nestis  and  Salango's  flood. 

Ti)eir  numbers  few,  the  Mynian  chiefs  forbear  ' 
To  wage  with  numerous  foes  unequal  war. 
Preventive  of  debate,  this  truce  was  seal'd ; 
That,  since  the  king  (jropos'd  the  fleece  to  yield. 
Whether  by  open  force,  or  arts  unknown, 
Conquest  the  daring  combatant  might  crown, 
He,  though  reluctant,  nmst  resign  his  right, 
.\nd  the  contested  prize  the  victor's  toil  r-  quite. 
That,  from  the  crowil  with  secrecy  conTey'd,    391 
Diana's  fane  sh.ould  guard  the  magic  maid, 
Till  mid'  the  sceptred  princes  one  arose 
To  fix  their  vague  opinions,  and  propose. 
Or  to  restore  her  to  iier  sire's  embrace, 
Or  in  Orchomenos's  city  place. 
Or  freely  grant  her  to  embark  in  peace, 
And  with  the  Grecian  heroes  visit  Greece. 

When  now,  long  pondering,  the  suspicious  maid 
Had  learn'd,  and  all  their  secret  counsels  weigh'd. 
Tormenting  cares  ilisturb'd  her  mind's  repose,  401 
Aud  keen  reflection  added  woes  to  woes. 
Aside  she  tln.'n,  from  all  th'  assembled  crew. 
With  cautious  si-crecy  lier  .lason  dren- : 
Him,  thus  withdrawn,  th'  impassion'd  maid  ad- 

dress'd. 
And  hold  the  secret  sorrows  of  her  breast: 

"Say,  what  the   cause  that  hostile  hosts  are 
join'd. 
And  leagues,  destructive  of  my  peace,  combin'il  ? 
Say,  have  these  charms,  with  rapture  once  ex- 

plor'd, 
LuU'd  to  fo;getfulness  my  faithless  lord  ?  410 

Hath  time  cll'ac'd  the  |)romiscs  he  made, 
AVhen  in  the  needful  hour  he  ask'd  mine  aid? 
Where  now  thine  oaths,  pveferr'd  to  mighty  Jove? 
A^'here  now  thy  tenders  of  unalter'd  love? 
Cnrs'd  oaths'  which  hade  me  all  I  love  disclaim. 
Friends,  parents,  coimtry,  every  honour'd  name! 
Forlorn  and  vex'd  lest  thou  should'st  toil  in  vain, 
1  with  the  plaintive  halcyon  sought  the  main. 
I  follow 'd  but  to  shield  thee  from  alarms,  419 

When  hulls  brtath'd  fire,  and  giants  rose  in  arms. 
Now  is  the  fleece,  for  wliicli  ye  sail'd,  possess'd. 
And  by  my  fuolisli  fondness  thou  art  bless'ti. 
Bless'd  tbon  ;  but  me  what  secret  sorrows  vex. 
Whose  deeds  reflect  dishonour  on  my  sex! 
Me  as  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife  they  brand. 
Who  dare  attend  thee  to  a  distant  land. 
But  stay,  protect  me,  case  my  weight  of  woe. 
Nor  to  my  royal  sire  without  me  go. 
Oh!  Uiinic  on.iustice,  and  revere  thine  oath, 
Wtiich  both  consented  to,  which  bound  us  both  : 
Or  instant,  should'st  thou  every  tie  evade,       431 
In  this  frail  bosom  plunge  the  pointed  blade. 
Tims  frantic  love  its  due  desert  shall  see, 
And  death  come  grateful  to  a  wretch  like  me. 
Think,  should  the  king  exert  his  sovereign  sway. 
And  with  my  brother  destine  me  to  stay. 
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(That  king  with  whom   ye  both  with  treacherous 

aim 
Have  formM  a  league,  subversive  of  my  fame  ;) 
Oh!   how  shall  I  behold  my  father's  face  ? 
Witli  courage  II  not  shrinking  at  disgrace  !       440 
Koj  sliini:  by  conscience,  I  forestall  my  fate, 
Ami  feci  the  liorrours  which  my  crimes  create. 
Back  o*er  the  seas,  mid'  raging  tempests  bon\e, 
Long-  may'^t  tiiou  wander  joyless  and  forloni. 
Ne'er  aiay  ihy  boasted  patroness  and  fiicnd, 
Juno,  to  thee  her  wontc-d  aid  extend. 
Stern  fate  may  still  severer  toils  ordain, 
And  thou,  faUe  wretch,  remember  me  io  vain. 
Oh  !  may  the  fleece  deceive  thy  ravish *d  sight, 
And,  like  a  vision,  vanish  into  nidit.  450 

Rise  may  my  Furies,  vcnseauce  to  demand. 
And  distant  drive  thee  from  thy  native  land. 
From  thee,  llseir  guilty  source,  niy  soitou's  tlow: 
Share  now  thy  part,  and  suffer  woo  for  woe. 
Thine  oaths  no  more  a  slighted  maid  shall  wrong, 
Nor  this  perfidious  truce  protect  thee  long.'* 

Stnnjj  with  despair,  she  utter'd  thus  her  grief. 
Thus  to  her  ansry  spirit  gave  relief. 
To  burn  the  ship  forth  rush'd  th'  impetuous  dame, 
And  wrap  its  heaven-built  sides  in  sudden  flame; 
Resolv'din  thought,  as  now  the  vessel  blaz'd,  461 
To  perish  dauntless  in  the  flame  she  rais'd  : 
But  Jason  thus,  with  boding  fears  impressM, 
Sooth'd  the  mad  tumults  of  Medea's  brenst: 
**  Cease,  heaveuly  maid,  nor  wound  a  lover*s 
ear 
With  words  imwelcorae,  and  unfit  to  licar. 
The  conuiion  safety  bids  us  all  unite 
To  '^iii  a  timely  respite  from  the  liicht. 
S«'c,  fair  protectress,  to  restore  thee  lost. 
What  clouds  of  enemies  surround  the  c  ast.     470 
The  country  arms  thy  brother's  cause  to  aid, 
And  bear  thee  to  thy  sire  a  captive  maid. 
Against  such  force  should  we  our  arms  opposet 
Perish  might  all  our  host,  o'erpower'd  by  foes: 
Then,  sad  to  think!  if,  every  hero  slain, 
In  long  captivity  must  thou  remain. 
Our  arts  perfidious  will  this  truce  conceal. 
Whose  baneful  influence  must  thy  brother  feel. 
BereavM  of  him,  the  Colchians'  cause  to  aid, 
And  to  recover  thee,  a  captive  maid,  480 

No  more  the  neighbouring  forces  will  unite: 
Instant  will  I  renew  the  desperate  fight, 
Secure  my  wish'd  return,  and  vindicate  my  riirht." 
Thus  spoke    he   mild :    the  mischief-brooding 
maid 
Told  her  dark  purpose,  and,  "  O  think,"  she  said, 
*'  Think,  Jason,  now :  oppose  wc.  as  beseems. 
To  llicir  destructive  deeds  destructive  schemes. 
Urg'd  first  by  Love,  in  errour's  maze  I  stray'd. 
And  through  that  god  is  every  lust  otey'd. 
Decline  the  fight,  till  1  theyoutli  betray,         490 
And  to  your  hands  consign  an  easy  pre\'. 
AV'ith  presents  be  the  heedless  stripling  lur'd  : 
Heralds,  of  faith  approv'd,  by  me  procured, 
I're  long  a  seret  audience  shall  obtain, 
And  to  my  purposes  Absyrtus  gain. 
My  plan  (I  reck  not)  if  it  please,  pursue : 
Go.  slay  ray  brother,  and  the  fiirbt  renew.'*    . 

Such  were  the  snares  tlie  treacherous  lovers  laid; 
And  by  large  presents  was  the  priticp  betray'd. 
The  heralds  with  these  specious  presents  bore  JQO 
The  veil  llypsipylc  so  lately  wore. 
Each  Grace  in  Naxos*  isle,  with  art  divine. 
Wrought  the  rich  raiment  for  the  god  of  wine; 


He  gave  it  Thoas,  his  illustrious  heir. 
And  Thoas  to  Hypsipylc  the  fair; 
She  gave  it  Jason  :  woudering  you  behold. 
And  With  new  transport  trace  th'embroiderMgoId. 
What  time  with   large  nectareous  draughts  op- 
press'd. 
On  the  soft  vesture  Bacchus  sunk  to  rest. 
Close  by  his  side  the  Cretan  maid  reclinVI,        510 
At  Naxos'  isle  whom  Theseus  left  behind; 
Fioin  that  bUss'd  hour  the  robe,  with  odours  fill'd. 
Ambrosial  fragrance  wide  around  distill'd. 

Her  guileful  purpoststhe  ma^ic  maid 
In  order  thus  before  the  heralds  laid: 
That,  soon  as  ui^ht  her  sable  shade  had  spread, 
And  to  the  temple  was  Medea  led. 
Thither  Absyrtus  should  repair,  and  hear 
A  project  |)lcasing  to  a  brother's  ear  : 
How  she,  the  golden  fleece  in  triumph  borne,   520 
Would  to  JEata  speed  her  wish'd  return ; 
How  Phrixus'  treacherous  sons  prolong'd  her  stay, 
And  her  to  cruel  foes  consign'd  a  prey. 
Then  far  she  flung  her  potent  spells  in  air, 
W'hicli  lur'd  the  distant  savage  from  his  lair. 
Curse  of  mankind!  from  thee  contentious  flow. 
Disastrous  love  !  and  every  heart-felt  woe : 
Tny  darts  the  children  of  thy  foes  infest. 
As  now  they  rankle  in  Medea's  breast. 
Hov.',  vajiquisli'd  by  her  wiles,  Absyrtus  fell,    530 
In  seemly  order  now  my  Muse  must  tell, 

Medea  now  secur'd  in  Dian*s  fane, 
The  Co'chians  hasten  to  their  ships  again. 
Jason  meanwhile  lies  in  close  ambush,  bent 
Absyrtus  and  his  friends  to  circumvent. 
Him,  yet  unpractis'd  in  his  sister's  guile. 
His  ready  ship  had  wafted  to  the  isle: 
ConceaPd  in  wg\\t  thoy  tuggM  their  toilsome' oars. 
Till  in  the  bay  secure  the  vessel  moors. 
,\lone,  in  eoi.fidence,  the  stripling  came,  5-iO 

And  at  Diana's  porch  apppiach'd  the  dame, 
(She  like  a  torrent  loftk'd,  when  swoln  with  rain, 
Which  foaming  terrifies  the  village-swain;) 
To  learn  what  snare  her  wiiy  art  could  lay. 
To  drive  these  bold  adventurers  away. 
Au'l  all  was  plann'd;  when  from  his  ambuscade 
Sprung  ^son's  son,  and  shook  his  lifted  blade. 
The  conscious  sii-ter,  stung  with  secret  dreid. 
Lest  her  own  eyes  should  view  AbsyrUisdead, 
TurnM  from  the  murderous  scene  aside  distress'd. 
And  veil'd  her  guilty  face  beneath  her  vest.     55i 
As  I'alls  an  ox  beneath  the  striker's  blow. 
So  was  Absyrfus  laid  by  Jason  low. 
Near  that  brlglit  fane  the  neighbouring  Brugi  built. 
He  eyes  his  victim,  and  completes  his  guilt. 
Here  sunk  he  low  ;  and  to  his  bleeding  side, 
Compressing  both  his  hands,  the  hero  died, 
Medea's  veil  receiv'dthe  purple  flood. 
And  her  fair  vesture  blush'd  with  brother*s  blood. 
HeiTs  blackest  fury  the  dire  scene  survey'd,    560 
And  mark'd  with  sidelong  eye  the  reeking  blade. 
Tlie  pions  rite  for  blood  in  secret  spiit, 
.I'lson  fidfiis,  and  expiates  his  guilt. 
The  skin  he  rases  from  the  body  slain, 
I  hrice  licks  the  blood,  thrice  spits  it  out  again. 
Then  with  collected  earth  the  corse  he  press'd  ; 
And  still  his  bones  with  Absyrteans  rest. 

When    in    full    prospect  the   bright   flambeau 
blaz'd, 
Which  to  conduct  the  chiefs  Medea  rais'd, 
Elate  with  hope  the  radiant  guide  they  view,   570 
And  Dear  tbc  ColcbiaQ  vessel  Ar^  drew. 
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As  lions  fierce  the  timorous  flocks  dismay, 
Leap  o'er  the  folds,  a:id  drive  them  far  away  ; 
As  tiembiingdovee  bHore  che  kite  retreat. 
So  before  Ar?o  flics  tlie  Colchiaii  fleet. 
Furious  as  flume,  on  all  the  host  they  prey'd, 
And  low  in  death  uas  each  assailant  laid. 
Jason  at  leng  h,  to  aid  hi?  valii'.nt  crew, 
Who  little  need  his  aid.  appearV-  in  view. 
Tor  not  a  R-ar  their  *r:dlant  hearts  oppress'd,    5S0 
Savew'at  their  Jasou's  safety  might  suggest. 
The  oiiiefs  assembled  with  Medea  sat, 
An:'  on  tlieir  futnre  voyage  thus  debate; 
Peleiis  began:  "  Now,  eie  Aurora  rise, 
A  speedy  embarkatiun  I  advise: 
A  diifert'iit  cuursc  with  caution  let  us  choose. 
From  that  far  diticrent  which  the  foe  pursues. 
For  (such  my  sanguine  hope)  when  morning-light 
Yon  siaushter'd  heaps  discloses  to  their  sight, 
No  words  will  \\in  thcni  to  pursue  us  far,         590 
No  tongue  ei.tlcethem  to  renew  the  war. 
.Sedition  soon,  tlieir  prince  Absyrtus  dead, 
Will,  like  a  pest,  o'er  all  tht-ir  navy  spread  :  , 
Secure  and  free  shall  we  recross  the  main, 
Their  forces  scatterM,  and  their  sovereign  slain." 
He  said  ;  the  chiefs  consented,  and  with  haste 
Re-enter'd  Argo,  and  the  ir  oars  embiac'd. 
Hard  by  Electris,  last  of  isles,  they  row, 
Near  which,  Eridanus,  thy  waters  flow.  5?9 

Soon  as  their  leader's  fate  the  Colchians  knew, 
They  vow'd  destruction  to  the  Grecian  crew; 
And,  eager  to  overtake  the  Mynian  train, 
Plad  travers'd  in  their  wrath  the  boundless  main, 
But  Juno,  as  her  thunder  awful  roir<i, 
Prt'sag'tl  !  er  vengeance,  and  their  pride  control'd. 
Dreading  jEeta's  ire,  the  vantjuish'd  host 
Far  distant  voyog'd  from  the  Colchian  roast. 
Unnuniber'd  ports  the  scatter'd  £.eet  explor'd: 
Some  to  those  isles  repair'd  where  Jason  moor'd, 
Naui'd  from  Absyrtus:  some,  where  stately  flows 
The  flood  lllyricum,  expect  repose;  611 

Beside  whose  bank  a  lofty  towtr  they  rear'd, 
Where  Cadmus'  and  Harmonia's  tomb  appear*d; 
Here  with  the  natives  dwell  they.     Others  roam 
Till  midst  Ceraunian rocks  they  find,  a  home; 
Ceraimian  nam'*.:,  since  Jove's  red  thunder  tore 
Their  ships  that  anchor'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 

But  towards  th'  Hyllean  port  the  heroes  bear. 
And,  fortune  smiling,  fix  their  halsers  there. 
For  many  an  Isle  projicted  o'er  the  tide,  620 

Near  which  no  vessel  could  with  safety  ride. 
No  hostile  arts  th'  Hylleans  now  devise: 
They  teach  the  Mj'nians  where  their  voyage  lies; 
And  for  their  frieiidly  intercourse  obtain 
The  largest  tripod  from  Apollo''s  fane. 
For,  doubtful  of  the  fleece,  when  Jason  came 
To  hear  responses  from  the  Pythian  dame, 
KnrichVl,  and  hououi'd  from  the  shrine  he  trod 
M'ith  two  bright  tripods,  given  by  Delphi's  god. 
'Twas  doom'd   no  power  should  lay  the  country 
waste,  6:30 

Within  whose  confines  were  these  tripods  plac'd. 
Hid,  for  this  cause,  in  earth  the  sumptuous  prize 
Hard  by  the  fair  Hyllean  city  lies; 
Deep,  deep  it  lies,  with  ponderous  earth  oppress*d, 
That  there  unseen  it  mip;lit  for  ever  rest. 
King  Hyllus,  whom  in  fam'd  Phieacia's  shore 
Fair  Melite  to  great  Alcides  bore, 
To  mortal  view  was  mani'ie'^t  no  tnore. 
NausithoUs,  to  youthful  Hyllus  kind, 
The  heedless  stripling  iu  his  courts  confin'd;    640 


(For,  when  tn  Macris'  isle  Alcides  fled. 
That  far-fam'd  isle,  whicli  infant  Bacchus  fed. 
To  expiate  his  guilt,  and  wash  the  stain 
Of  blood  yet  streaming  from  his  chi!dren^!ain. 
Here,  as  beside  his  favourite-beacli  be  rov'd, 
The  Naiad  Melite  he  saw  and  lov'd, 
The  daughter  of  ^^gens,  fair  and  younsr, 
From  whose  caresses  hopeful  HylUis  sprnng.) 
But  he,  to  manhood  ripening,  wish'd  to  roam 
Far  from  his  sovereign's  eye  and  regal  home:  650 
The  native  islanders  augment  his  train, 
And  with  their  loader  tempt  the  Chronian  main. 
Nausithoiis  complied  wilh  each  dt-mand, 
And  HylUis  st-ttledon  the  irlyric  strand: 
But,  as  he  strove  his  scatter'd  lierd  to  shield, 
A  boor's  rude  weapon  stretch'd  him  on  t!ic  field. 
How  cross  these  seas,  how  roufld  th'  AnsoniaTi 
shores. 
And  the  Ligurian  isles  they  plied  their  oars, 
Ye  lV1u?es  tell:   what  toUt*ns  still  remain 
Of  Ar^ct's  voyage,  what  her  feats,  explain  :       GGO 
Say,  to  ubat  end,  by  what  impelling  sales 
She  o'er  remotest  seas  unfiirl'd  her  sails. 
Ali-sering  Jove  their  liOrfiJy  discern'd. 
And  for  Absyrtus  slain  Miih  anger  burn'd. 
By  Circe's  mystic  ritt  s  Heaven's  sire  decreet? 
The  guilt  to  expiate  of  so  base  a  deed. 
TosuficTtiigs  dire,  but  what  no  mortal  knru-, 
He.  ere  they  safe  leUnnM,  furedoom'd  the  crew. 

Beyond  Ui'Hylleau  land  their courset'neysteevM: 
Remote  the  vast  Libnrnian  isles  appeared,       C70 
Late  fiUM  witr  Colchians;  Pityea  fair, 
And  rocky  ls?a,  are  the  names  they  bear. 
These  islands  past,  Cevcyra's  cliiTs  they  greet, 
VVheredwelt  (Ibrherehad  Neptune  chose  hers-at) 
Cercyra:  he,  by  tender  passions  sway'd, 
From  distant  Phliuns  fetch'd  the  black-ey'd  maid  ; 
Melaine  her  admiring  sailors  name. 
As  through  dark  groves  they  view  the   swartlu' 

dame. 
Fleet  as  the  vessel  sails  before  the  wind, 
Cerossus,  Melite  they  leave  behind.  6SU 

Soon  on  Nympha;a,  though  remote,  she  gains. 
Where  Atlas'  daughter,  (jueeu  Calypso,  reigns. 
The  crew  conjectnr'd,  through  far  distant  skics 
They  saw  the  tall  Ceraunian  mountains  rise. 
A:id  nT>w  Jove's  nerposes  and  vengeful  rage 
Propitious  Juno's  an\ious  thoughts  engage. 
That  every  toil  with  glory  might  be  crown'd. 
And  no  disastrous  rocks  thuir  ship  surround, 
She  wa!;'d  the  brisker  gales  iu  Argo's  aid, 
Till  in  Electris'  isle  she  rode  embay'd.  690 

Sudden,  the  vessel,  as  she  sail'd  along, 
Spoke,  wondrous  portent !  as  with  human  tongue: 
Her  sturdy  keel  of  Dodonean  oak, 
By  Pallas  vocal  made,  prophetic  spoke. 
This  solt-mn  voice  shook  eveiy  heart  with  fear: 
They  deeniM  the  thunderer's  threaten'd  vengeance 
near. 
"  Expect,'*  says  Argo,  *'  storms  and  wintry  seas, 
'Till  Circe's  rites  the  wrath  of  Jove  appease. 
Ye  guardian  twins,  who  aid  our  great  design. 
By  humble  prayer  the  heavenly  powers  incline  70Q 
To  steer  me  safe  to  each  Ausonian  bay. 
And  to  the  haunts  of  Circe  point  my  way.'* 

Thus  Argo  spoke,  as  night  her  shades  dispIayM: 
The  sons  of  Leda  listened  and  obcy'd. 
Beforeth'immoital  powerstheir  hands  they  spread; 
All,  save  these  chiefs,  were   struck  with  silent 
dread. 
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The  canvas  wide-distended  by  the  gales, 
Swift  down  Eiidanus  the  galley  sails. 
Here  Juvc'sdrcad  bo'.ttransfix'dthestripling'sside. 
Who  greatly  dar'd  the  car  of  Phctbus  guide.    710 
This  lluod  roreivM  him;  and  the  flaming  wound 
Slill  steams,  and  spreads  ofltnsive  vapours  round. 
The  feathery  race,  as  o'er  the  flood  ttay  fly, 
Wrapp'd  in  tnlphnreous  exhalations  die. 
Thepo'lar's  winding  bark  around  them  spread, 
Apollo's  daughters  wail  their  brother  dead. 
Down  their  fair  cheeks  bright  tears  of  amber  run, 
Sink  in  the  sand,  and  harden  by  the  Sun. 
Wlien  boisterous  winds  the  troubled  waters  urge. 
And  o'er  its  bank  ascends  the  swelling  surge,  720 
These  amber  gems,  swept  by  the  tide  away. 
Their  pearly  tribute  to  the  river  pay. 
But,  down  the  stream,  as  Celtic  legends  tell. 
The  tears  of  Phoebus  floated  as  th  y  fell 
In  amber  drops,  what  time  from  an^ry  Jo\e 
The  ,!.rid  wilhdrew,  and  left  the  realms  above  ! 
To  the  far  Hyperborean  race  he  fl.'d, 
Griev'd  for  his  favourite  yEsculapius  dead. 
From  fair  Coronis  sprung  this  godlike  son. 
Where  Aniyros'  streams  near  Laeerea  run.      730 
Strangers  to  mirtli,  the  pensive  Mynians  muse 
On  their  hard  lot,  and  strengthening  food  refuse. 
Loathing  the  stench  these  putrid  streams  emit, 
Sickening  and  spiritless  whole  days  they  sit; 
Whole  nights  they  hear  the  sorrowing  sisters  tell, 
How  by  the  bolts  of  Jove  their  brother  fell. 
'I'lieir  mingled  tears,  as  o'er  the  stream  they  weep, 
Like  drops  of  oil  float  down  the  rapid  deep. 
The  Rhone's  broad  channel  Argo's  keel  divides, 
Which  mingles  with  Eridanns  its  tides :  740 

There,  where  the  confluent  floods  unite  their  force. 
Boisterous  they  foam.       The  Rhone   derives  its 

source 
From  caverns  deep,  w  iiich,  far  from  mortal  siglit. 
Lead  to  the  portals,  and  the  realms  of  night. 
One  stream  its  tribute  to  th'  Ionian  pays. 
One  to  the  wide  Sardinian  ocean  .strays; 
Thro'  seven  wide  mouths  it  disimbogues  its  tides, 
Where  foaming  to  the  sea  its  stream  divides. 
This  wiuding  stream  transmits  th'  adventurous 

train 
To  lakes  that  dclug'd  all  the  Celtic  plain.         750 
Disastrous  fate  had  here  their  labour  foil'd. 
And  of  her  boasted  prowess  Argo  sf>oi!M, 
(For  through  a  crc.k  to  ocean's  d.^ptlis  convcy'd. 
To  sure  i'.  struciion  had  the  heroes  stray'd  ;) 
But  Juno  hasten'd  from  on  high,  and  stoo^l 
On  a  tall  rock,  and  shouted  o'er  the  fljoJ. 
Ail  heai-d,  and  ail  with  sudden  terrour  shook  ; 
For  louJ  around  them  burets  of  thunder  broke. 
Admonish'd  thus,  submissive  they  returti. 
And,  steering  back,  their  better  course  discern.  760 
Mid'  Ceitae  and  I.igurians  long  they  stray'il. 
But  reach'd  the  sea-beat  shore  by  Juno's  aid: 
O'er  them  c.ich  day  her  cloudy  ved  she  drew. 
And  thus  from  human  sigiit  conoeai'd  the  crw; 
Whose  ship  had  now  the  broad,  mid  channel  pas»'d, 
And  ,ode  amidst  the  Sloeehades  at  last: 
For  Jove's  rwin  sons  h.ad  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in  vain. 
Hence  rear  thy  altars, and  due  lites  ordain 
To  these  kind  powers,  whose  Influential  aid 
Not  only  Argo's  bold  adventurers  sway'd;        770 
But  later  voyagers,  by  Jove's  decree, 
Haie  own'd  their  happy  influence  o'er  the  sea. 

The  Stoechades  now  lessening  from  their  view, 
Sail't  to  .£tl»lia's  iile  the  vcistl  flew. 


With  chalks,  that,  as  they  cover'd,  ting'd  tlie  shore. 
The  hjroes  I'ubb'd  their  wearied  bodies  o'er. 
Here  are  their  quoits  and  wondrous  armour  uam'd. 
Here  is  their  port  dispiay'd,  Argoiis  nam'd. 
Hence  sailing,  they  the  Tyrrhene  shores  survey, 
.\s  through  Ausonia's  deeps  they  cleave  their  li- 
quid way.  7S0 
/Eea's  celebrated  port  they  reach. 
And  fasten  here  their  halsers  to  the  beach. 
Here  saw  they  Circe,  as  in  ocean's  bed,        [head. 
Dismay'd  with  nightly  dreams,  she  piung'd  her 
Forthus  the  sorceressdream'd;  thatblood  and  gore 
Had  snuar'd  her  walls,  and  flow'daround  her  floor: 
That  all  her   treasur'd  stores  were  wrapp'd    in 

fl.imc. 
With  which  she  lur'd  each  passenger  that  came: 
T!iat  copious  streams  of  blood  her  hand  .tpply'd, 
And  her  fears  vanish'd  as  the  flames  subside.    790 
Fjr  this  the  magic  dame,  as  morning  ruse, 
Wash'd  in  the  cleansing  wave  her  !o(?ks  and  clothes. 
Monsters,  unlike  the  savage,  bestial  race. 
Unlike  to  humankind  in  gait  or  face. 
Limbs  not  their  own  support  whose  hideous  frame. 
As  sheep  their  shepherd  follow,  these  their  dame. 
Such  monsters  once  the  pregnant  earth  dis'los'd. 
Of  het^Togeneous  shapes  and  limbs  compos'd  : 
Xo  drying  winds  had  then  the  soil  condens'd. 
No  solar  rays  their  genial  warmth  dispens'd;  800 
But  time  perfection  to  each  creature  gave: 
Monsters  like  these  were  seen  in  Circe's  cave. 
.All,  stedfast  gazing  on  her  form  and  face, 
Pron'iimc'd  the  sorceress  of  .Sileta's  race. 
Those  terrouis  vanish'd,  whTcii  her  dream  inspired, 
Back  to  hev  gloomy  cell  the  dame  retir'd. 
Close  in  her  guileful  hand  she  grasp'd  each  guest, 
And  bad  them  follow  where  her  footsteps  press'd. 
The  cro\Yd  aloof  at  Jason's  mandate  stay'd, 
Widle  he  accompanied  the  Colchian  maid.      110 
Together  thus  they  Circe's  steps  pursue. 
Till  her  enchanting  cave  arose  in  view. 

Tiieir  visit's  caiise  her  troubled  mind  distress'd; 
Oil  downy  seats  slie  plac'd  each  princely  giie.st. 
I  hey  round  her  hearth  sat  motionless  and  ;nutc; 
^With  plaintive  suppliants  such  manners  suit; 
Her  folded  arms  her  blushing  face  conceal; 
D  .ep  in  the  ground  he  lix'd  the  murderous  steel; 
Nor  darn  they  once,  in  equal  sorrow  drown' J, 
Lift  their  dejec'ted  eyelids  from  the  ground.     820 
Circe  beheld  their  guilt :  she  saw  they  fled  [head. 
From   vengeance  hanging    o'er  the     murderer'l 
Fhe  holy  rites,  approv'd  of  Jove,  she  pays  : 
(Jo\e,  thus  appeas'd,  his  hasty  vengeance  stays) 
These  rites  from  guilty  stains  the  culprits  clear. 
Who  lowly  suppliant  at  her  cell  appear. 
To  expiate  their  crime  in  order  due. 
Hirst  to  her  shrine  a  sucking  pig  she  drew. 
Whose  nipples  from  its  birth  distended  stood: 
its  neck  she  struck,  and  bath'd  their  hands  in  blood. 
Nevt  with  libations  meet  and  prayer  she  ply'd  B3I 
.love,  who  acquits  the  suppliant  homicide. 
Withoot  her  door  a  train  of  Xaiads  stand. 
Administering  whate'er  hrr  rites  demand; 
Witliin,  the  flames,  that  round  the  hearth  arise. 
Waste,  as  she  prays,  the  kneaded  sacrifice: 
Tiiaf  thus  the  Furies'  vengeful  wrath  m'ght  cease. 
And  Jove  appeas'd  dismiss  'hem  both  in  i>eace, 
Wiiether  they  came  to  exoiate  the  guilt  839 

Of  fri  'nils'  or  strangers*  blood  by  trcach.ery  spill. 

l?irce  arose,  her  mystic  rites  complete, 
And  piac'd  tUc  princes  on  a  splendid  seat. 
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Near  tliem  she  sat,  and  urg'il  them  to  explain 
Their ])lan  and  progress  o'er  tlie  dangerous  main: 
Whence  rose  the  wish  to  visit  Circe's  is!e, 
And  thns  beneath  the  roof  converse  awhile. 
For  still  on  every  thought  tiie  vision  pressM, 
And  its  remembrance  still  distnrb'd  her  rest. 
Soon  as  the  sorceress  saw  Medea  raise  849 

From  earth  those  eyes  which  shot  a  beamy  blaze, 
Anxious  she  wish'il  to  hear  htr  native  tongue, 
Conjccturinsr  from  her  features  whence  she  sprung. 
For  all  Sol's  race  are  beauteous  as  their  sire; 
Their  radiant  eyes  emit  celestial  fire. 
The  willing  maid  complied  with  each  demand, 
And  in  the  language  of  her  native  land 
Ilcr  story  told;  each  strange  event  deciai'd, 
What  countries  they   had    seen,    what    dangers 

shar'd ; 
Her  sister's  counsels  how  they  sway'd  her  breast, 
How  with  the  sons  of  Phrixus  shetransgress'd;  8fiO 
How  from  her  father  fled,  his  threats  disdain'cl: 
But  still  untold  her  brother's  fate  remain'd. 
His  fate  th'  enchantress  knew;  no  arts  could  hide 
The  murderous  deed  :  she  pitied  and  reply'd  : 

"  Ah!  wretch,  dire  mischiefs  thy  return  await. 
Hope  not  to  shun  thy  father's  vengcfid  hate ; 
Kesolv'd  on  right,  he  to  the  realms  of  Greece 
Will  close  pursue  thee,  nor  his  fury  cease, 
■fill  he  avenge  the  murder  if  his  son : 
For  deeds  of  blackest  darkness  hast  thou  done.  870 
But  go,  at  once  my  kin  and  suppliaijt,  free, 
!Nor  fear  additional  distress  from  me. 
Thy  lover  hence,  far  hence  thyself  remove, 
Who  scorn'dst  a  father's  for  a  vagrant's  love. 
Here  supplicate  no  more :  my  heart  disclaims 
Thy  guilty  wanderings  and  sinister  aims." 

She  spoke  :  the  maid  lamented;  o'er  her  head 
Her  veil  she  cast,  and  many  a  tear  she  shed. 
Her  trembling  liand  the  l^ero  rais'd  with  speed-. 
And  from  t  lie  cave  of  Circe  both  recede.  880 

By  watchful  I  lis  taujht,  Saturnia  knew 
What  time  from  Circe's  cave  they  both  withdrew. 
To  mark  their  steps  commission'd  Iris  staid. 
On  whom  these  fresh  injuncticms  Juno  laid: 
"Haste,  Iris,  now;  thy  pinions  wide  expand. 
And  bear  once  more  Saturnia's  dread  command. 
Go,  Thetis  rouse  from  ocean's  dark  retreat; 
Her  potent  aid  my  prjeets  will  complete. 
Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  shores  thy  speedy 
wing,   ■  ,  SS9 

Where  round  bis  anvils  ceaseless  hammers  ring. 
Bid  h.im  no  more  his  boisterous  bellows  ply, 
Till  heaven-built  Argo  sail  securely  by. 
Then  to  the  de^ty,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Controls  the  winds,  w'^ora  raging  storms  obey. 
Haste;  and  rcqufst  that  every  rising  gale 
Be  hush'd,  and  si  ence  o'er  the  seas  prevail : 
That  round  the  waves  serenest  zephyrs  play, 
Till  Argo  anchors  in  Phaeacia's  bay." 

She  said  :  a-id  Iris,  poiz'd  on  airy  wings, 
From  the  brights'ummit  of  Olympus  springs:  900 
Descends  impetuous  down  th'  ^Egean  deeps. 
Where  in  his  watery  caverns  Nereus  sleeps. 
To  Thet'S  first  repairs  the  winged  maid; 
Solicits  and  obtains  her  potent  aid. 
Vule:.n  she  next  in  hnm'de  prayer  address'd; 
"The  god  of  fne  complied  with  her  request: 
His  bellows  heave  their  windy  sides  no  more, 
Nor  his  shrill  anvils  shake  the  distant  shore, 
Her  wants  to  jEe)lus  she  next  disclos'd  : 
And  while  her  wearied  limbs  she  here  repos'd,  910 


Thetis  from  all  her  Naiad  train  withdrew, 
And  from  her  Nereus  to  Olympus  Hew. 
Jnno  with  transport  hail'd  her  sea-born  guest, 
Whom  near  her  throne  she  seated  and  address'd: 

'■  O.  hear  my  tale,  bright  goddess  of  the  main : 
Thou  know'st  my  care  for  Jason  and  his  tram; 
Thou  know'st  how  Juno's  arm  ale»ne  upheld, 
And  through  the  jutting  rocks  their  siiip  impell'd: 
Around  whose  sides  (ieree,  liery  tempests  rave. 
And  the  huge  crag  is  whiten'd^by  the  wave.     920 
Now  must  they  sail  near  Seylla's  awful  height, 
.And  where  the  rock  Ch'arybdis  forms  a  streight. 
Thee  yet  an  infant  in  my  arms  I  prcss'd, 
And  more  than  all  thy  sisler-nymphs  caress'd. 
Revering  me,  the  w  ife  of  sovereign  Jove, 
Thou  scorn'dst  the  tenders  of  his  lawless  love. 
(For  him  a  mortal  beauty  now  inflames. 
And  now  he  revels  with  celestial  dames.) 
And  Jove,  in  vengeance  for  his  slighted  bed, 
Swore,  not  a  deitj'  should  Thetis  wed.  930 

Nor  could  the  fervour  of  bis  love  abate. 
Till  Themis  thus  disclos'd  the  will  of  fate  ; 
That  from  thy  womb  in  future  times  should  spring, 
Superior  to  his  sire,  an  infmt-king. 
Dreadiii:^  th'  event,  lest  in  some  future  day 
This  infant-king  should  claim  celestial  sway, 
Thee  Jove  ahandon'd  to  secure  his  throne. 
And  rei,:rn  unrival'd  ever  and  alone. 
But,  lo  !   I  gave,  thy  bridal  bed  to  grace, 
A  nu-rial  husband  worthy  thy  embrace ;  940 

I  made  the";  mother  of  a  happy  line. 
And  to  thy  nuptials  call'd  the  powers  divine. 
Myself,  in  honour  to  the  godlike  pair, 
Deign'd  on  that  day  the  bridal  torch  to  bear. 
Soon  as  thy  son  (believe  the  truths  you  hear) 
Shall  in  Elvsiom's  blissful  plains  appe',ar, 
"VA'hom  kindly  now  the  fosterin-j;  Naiads  guard 
In  Chiron's  mansion,  of  thy  milk  debarr'd, 
In  Hymen's  silken  chains  the  hero  led. 
Must  share  the  honours  of  Medea's  bed.  950 

Oh  I  be  a  mother's  tenderest  care  disploy'd, 
Siiccour  thy  Peleus,  and  thy  davighter  aid. 
Math  h'""  transgress'd  ?  thy  rising  wrath  subdue; 
For  Ate's  dire  effects  th*  immortals  rue. 
Vulcan,  I  ween,  obsequious  to  my  will. 
His  fires  will  stifle,  and  his  bellows  still ; 
His  boisterous  waves  will  iEolns  restrain. 
And  zephyrs  only  fan  the  curling  main, 
Till  Argo  anchors  in  Phteacia's  bay. 
Hut  shelves  and  stormy  seas  obstruct  her  '.vay ;  960 
These,  these  I  dreael :  but  with  thy  train  expert, 
Ge  thine  the  care  these  mischiefs  to  avert. 
Safe  from  Chary briis'  gidf  the  vessel  guide. 
Safe  from  loud  Scjdla's  all-absorbing  tide; 
Scvlla,  the  terrour  of  Ausonia's  i,hore. 
Whom  Phorcunsto  infernal  Hecat  bore, 
Cratais  nam'd.     Oh  !   summon  all  thy  pow'r. 
Lest  her  vi^racious  jaws  my  chiefs  devour. 
Hope's  cheerly  dawn  if  haply  thou  discern,       969 
Suati'h  from  the  watery  grave  the  sinking  stern.'* 
**  If 'tis  resoiv'«i,"  replies  th'  assenting  qaeen, 
'*  Tempests  to  curb,  and  oceans  to  serene, 
F'^ar  not;   but  in  my  profler'd  aid  confide  : 
This  arm  shall  cinivoy  Argo  o'er  the  tide. 
The  surge  subsiding  sital!  confess  my  sw-ay, 
While  harmless  zephyrs  round  the  canvas  play. 
Now  must  I  traverse  the  wide  fields  of  air, 
And  to  my  sisters'  crystal  grots  repair; 
Request  their  aid,  and  hasten  to  the  shores, 
Where  ancher'd  Argo  unmolested  moors:         980 
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That  each  brave  comraflr,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
With  heart  elate  may  clcive  the  liijuid  way." 

She  spoke,  and  thruugli  th'  aerial  regions  sped, 
Then  in  tlie  pools  of  uci'an  pluii^M  her  head. 
At  ThotiN*  call  the  sistt-r  Nerrids  came, 
And  flock'd  obedient  round  their  oozy  dame. 
Juno's  conmiands  she  bade  the  sisters  heed. 
And  to  th'  Ausunian  deep  descend  with  speed. 

Snifter  than  llghtninj;,  or  than  PhOL'bns'  beams. 
The  goddess  darted  tlno"  the  yieldins;  streams  ; 
Till,  giidiiiu-  smooth  beside  the  Tyrrhene  strand. 
Her  speedy  footstep  pressM  th'  JEsau  land.     992 
Along  the  winding  beach  the  Mynians  stray, 
And  while  with  quoits  and  darts  tlieir  hours  away. 
Here  Theli,  singled  from  the  gjllant  band 
Peleus  her  spouse,  and  prcss'd  the  hero's  hand : 
Unseen  by  all  the  host,  his  hand  she  press'd  ; 
By  all,  save  Pcleus,  whom  she  thus  address'd : 

"  Loiter  not  here;  but  with  relurning  light 
Unfml  youi-  sails,  nor  Juno's  counsels  slight.  1000 
Safe  tliro'  th'  Krratic  rocks  your  ship  to  guide. 
Which  frown  tremendous  o'er  the  tossini:  tide, 
For  this  the  sea-green  sisters  join  their  force, 
And  smooth  through  dangerous  seas  your  destin'd 

course. 
My  form,  what  time  we  urge  the  foaming  keel, 
By  you  not  tinobserv'd,  to  none  reveal  j 
Lest,  as  before,  your  fully  I  chastise, 
And  to  more  desperate  heights  my  vengeance  rise." 

She  said,  and  vanish'd  to  the  deeps  below. 
The  wondering  chief  was   pierc'd  with   keenest 

woe. 
For  since  the  dame,  with  indignation  fir'd,     101 1 
Had  from  her  Pcleus"  hatcri  bed  retir'd, 
Unseen  till  now  she  lurk'd:  the  strife  begun 
From  this  unweeting  cause,  her  infant-son. 
For,  soon  as  night  diifus'd  its  darkest  shade. 
Her  young  Ae'-ilKs  o'er  the  flame  she  laid. 
And,  at  return  of  day,  with  ceaseless  toil 
Applied  to  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  oil, 
That  j'outb  njuhttriiunph  o'er  th'  attacks  of  time. 
Nor  creeping  age  impan' his  vigorous  priuie.  1020 
The  father  saw,  as  from  his  bed  he  rose, 
Fierce,  ambient  flames  his  infant's  limbs  enclosej 
And,  as  he  g^iz'd,  his  rueful  cries  confess'd 
The  borling  sorrows  of  a  parent's  breast. 
Fool !  for  his  queen,  who  heard  her  lor<l  deplore, 
JDash'd  in  a  rage  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
Then  fleet  asair,  or  like  a  dream  of  night. 
She  vanish'd  sudflen  from  his  odious  sight; 
Plung'd  in  her  fury  down  the  whelming  main, 
Nor  e'er  emer_'d  she  from  the  waves  again.   1030 
For  this  he  sorrow'd  :  but  each  saje  command 
Which  Thetis  gave,  he  told  his  gallant  band. 
They  heard,  and  from  their  sports  retir'd  in  haste; 
Then  shar'd,  recumbent,  in  a  short  repast. 
Sated,  they  catch  the  rpmfoi-ts  of  repose. 
Till,  every  toil  renewing,  morn  arose. 

Soon  as  her  radiant  light  illumin'd  Heaven, 
And  to  their  wish  were  breezy  zephyis  giv'n, 
Quitting  the  land,  they  climb  witli  nimble  feet 
The  lofty  decks,  and  reassume  their  seat.       1040 
Each  to  his  toil  returns  alert  and  bold : 
They  tear  the  griping  anchor  from  its  hold  ; 
They  hoist  the  yard,  their  bracing  ropes  unbind. 
And  give  the  flapping  canvas  to  the  wind. 
Swift  sails  the  ship  :   soon  to  th'  expecting  crew 
Anthcmoessa's  isle  arose  in  view. 
The  Sirens  here,  from  Aebelous  sprung. 
Allure  the  loiterins  sailors  with  their  tongue. 


Who,  fastening  to  the  beach  the  corded  stay, 

Neglect  their  voyage,  and  attend  the  lay.         lOSO 

What  time  to  AcheloUi,'  longin;r  arms 

The  Muse  Terpsichore  resign'd  her  charms. 

Their  mutual  love  these  wily  songsters  crown'd ; 

Who  lur'd,  in  times  remote,  with  tempting  sound 

Ceres'  fair  daugiiter,  and  fallaciotis  shew 

A  virgin-face,  while  wing'd  like  fowls  they  flew. 

On  a  bright  eminence  the  charmers  stand. 

And  watch  the  vessels  as  they  tug  to  land. 

Full  many  a  mariner  their  songs  betray, 

Who  lists  and  lin^e.  :  till  he  pines  away.         1060 

As  Argo  sail'd  they  rais'd  their  tuneful  tongue; 

And  here  their  halsers  had  the  heroes  hung, 

lint  Thracian  Oi-pheus  wak'd  his  wonted  fire. 

And  sung  responsive  to  his  heavenly  lyre; 

Tiuit  each  resounding  chord  might  pierce  their 

ear. 
And  none  the  music  of  the  Sirens  hear. 
Yet  still  they  sung:  still  briskly  with  the  breeze, 
The  vessel  tilted  o'er  the  curling  seas. 
Botes  alone  became  an  easy  prey, 
Who  all  enraptur'd  listen'd  to  their  lay.  1070 

i^.vot,  above  the  towering  chiefs,  he  stood, 
And  frantic  sprung  into  the  faithless  flood. 
His  helpless  hands  he  rais'd,  the  ship  to  gain. 
And,  bttt  for  Venus'  aid,  had  rais'd  in  vain: 
She,  Eryx'  honour'd  queen,  the  wretch  desciy'd. 
And  snatch'd  him  flouudering  from  the  foaming 

tide, 
His  kind  protectress,  as  her  course  she  bends 
Where  Lily  boeuin's  ample  cape  extends.  1078 

This  dire  qiishap  dishearten'd  all  the  band. 
Who  row  With  vigour  from  the  traitorous  strand. 

But  other  pests,  more  fatal  to  their  freight. 
Threaten  their  progress  to  that  <langerous  streight, 
Where  .Scylla's  rock  projects  its  wave-worn  side. 
And  where  Charybdis'  gulf  absorbs  the  tide. 
Dash'd  by  the  driven  waves  the  Pianette  roar'd. 
From   whose   cleft  summits  flames    sulphureous 

pour'd. 
Thick,  dusky  clouds  involve  the  darken'd  skies, 
And  hid  are  Phoebus'  splendours  from  their  eyes. 
Though  Vulcan  ceas'd  from  his  assiduous  toils. 
The  fires  flash  thick,  and  fervid  ocean  boils.     1090 
Here  o'er  the  sailing  pine  the  nymphs  preside. 
While  Thelis'  forceful  hands  the  rudder  guide. 
As  oft  in  shoals  the  sportive  dolphins  throng. 
Circling  the  vessel  as  she  sails  along. 
Whose  playful  gambols  round  the  prow  atid  stern 
The  much-delighted  mariners  discern; 
Puiund  A  go  thus  the  toiling  nymphs  attend. 
And,  led  by  Thetis,  their  assistance  lend. 
O'erhanginsr  black  th'  rocks'  bleak  brow  they  see. 
And  gird  their  azure  vestures  to  their  knee.    1 100 
Now  here,  now  there,  as  danger  warns,  they  glide, 
And  stem  mid'  crushing  crags  the  trovibled  tide. 
Pendent  on  mountain-waves  the  vessel  hung, 
That  pierc'd  her  solid  planks,  and  foam'd  the  rocks 

among. 
Above  these  rocks,  here  now  the  Nereids  rise, 
And  float  on  billows  hid  amidst  the  skies; 
D  sc  nding  now  to  ocean's  secret  bed, 
They  in  his  ttulfy  deeps  conceal  their  head. 

As  when  along  the  beach,  succinct  for  play. 
To  toss  the  flying  ball  the  Nereids  stray,         1 1 10 
From  hand  to  hand  the  sphere  unerring  flies, 
N'or  ever  on  the  ground  inglorious  lies; 
The  sisters  thus,  with  coadjutant  force. 
High  o'er  the  surge  impel  the  vessel's  course : 
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From  secret  shelves  her  wave-dasU' ;   sides  they 

shove,  i 

Tiio"  stuffly  bil'ows  strong  agciinst  them  strove. 
On  a  tall  tragment  tl;at  o'eriook'd  the  tloud, 
Kis  shoulder  restiiiiT  on  Ins  hammer,  stood 
The  sooty  god  :  and  from  hu-  stan-y  skies 
Jmio  beheld  the  scene  with  stcadfa-l  eyes.      1120 
Ult  hand  around  Minerva's  neck  she  threw; 
For  much  Saturnia  trembled  at  the  viciv. 

Long  as  the  vernal  suns  protiact  the  light, 
So  lung  in  Argo's  cause  the  nymphs  unite. 
Propitious  to  tlieir  labours  sprung  the  bivezc, 
And  the  free  \cssel  shot  across  the  seas. 
Tiinacria's  verrfant  meads  they  soon  survey, 
Where  graze  thy  herds,  illustrious  god  of  day. 
Juno's  commands  obey'd,  the  watery  train, 
iike  diving  mens,  explore  the  deeps  again.  1 130 
Coasting  along,  the  bleating  flocks  they  hear. 
And  herds  loud  bellowing  strike  their  listening  ear. 
Sol's  youngest  daughter,  Pbaethusa,  leads 
The  bleating  flocks  along  the  dewy  meads; 
Propp'd  on  her  silver  crec  k  the  maid  reclIirJ: 
A  stouter  staff,  with  brazen  ringlets  join'd, 
Lamijetie  takes;  whose  herds  the  heroes  see 
Slunk  to  the  brook,  or  browsing  on  the  lea. 
Of  sable  hue  no  cattle  you  behold; 
Milkwhite  are  all,  and  tipp'd  their  horns  with  ''oid. 
They  pass'd  these  meads  by  day;   at  day's  de- 
cline 
They  brush'd  with  pliant  oars  the  yielding  brine. 
At  length  Aurora's  all-reviving  ray 
ilcdden'd  the  waves,  and  show  their  cettaiu  way, 

A  fertile  isle  towers  o'er  th'  Ionian  tide, 
Ceraunia  nam'd;  the  laud  two  bays  divide. 
Fame  says,  (Tor-ive  me,  ]Muse,  while  I  unveil, 
Kelunctant  too,  a  Icgnndary  tale;) 
A  sickle  lies  concepl'd  within  this  land. 
With  which  rash  Saturn's  nmtilating  hand      1150 
His  father  castrated:  for  Ceres' aid 
Others  assert  this  ru  al  sickle  made. 
For  Ceres  once,  with  love  of  iVIaeris  flr'd. 
To  this  fam'd  isle,  her  favourite  seat,  retir'd. 
The  Titans  here  she  taught  her  anns  to  wield, 
And  crop  the  bearded  harvest  of  the  field. 
This  island  hence,  nurse  of  Phaeai-ian  swains, 
Th'  expressive  name  of  Drepane  obtains. 
From  tnanghd  Uranus's  blooil  they  trace 
The  source  ingUn-ious  of  Pha^acia's  race.        1160 

Trinacria  left,  and  numerous  perils  past. 
Here  lieavcn-protected  Argo  moors  at  last. 
The  heroes  disenibark'd  Aleinous  hails. 
And  at  their  f  stive  sacrifice  regales. 
Mirth  unremitted  through  the  city  runs, 
As  though  they  welcom'd  home  their  darling  sons. 
The  godlike  guests  their  social  paif  sustain, 
Joyous  as  though  they  press'd  Ha-monia's  plain: 
But  ere  that  distant  pl^iin  delights  tl'.eii  view. 
The  chiefs  must  buckle  on  their  arms  anew.  1 170 
For,  lo !  those  Colchians  who  adventurous  stray'd 
Through  deeps  unknown,  and  enttr'd  undlsmay'd 
Tlie  dire  Cyaiiean  rooks,  here  throng  the  coast, 
And  wait  th'  arrival  of  the  Grecian  host. 
The  forleit  maid  should  Argo's  crew  refuse. 
War  in  each  sad,  disastrous  shape  ensues, 
Arm'd  and  resolv'd  they  threaten  instant  fight. 
And  future  fleets  t'  assert  their  monarch's  right. 
Hut  k'lig  Alcinoiis  intcrpos'd  his  aid, 
And,  ere  they  rush'd  to  light,  their  wrath  allay'd. 
Arete's  knee  the  sui)pliant  virgin  press'd,        11  SI 
And  thus  th'  associate  band  and  queen  address'd: 
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"  O  (]vicen,''  exclaim'd  she,  "  lend  thy  timely 

aid 
To  save  from  Colchian  bauds  a  sull'eringnnaid. 
V^'ith  ruflian  rage  to  bear  me  hence  they  come. 
And  to  my  wrathful  sire  conduct  me  home. 
Thnu  knuw'st,  if  one,  Uke  me,  of  liunia!ikind. 
How  prone  to  err  Is  man's  unstable  mind. 
Deem  me  no  slave  to  lust's  usurping  pow'r; 
Prudence  forsook  me  in  the  qcedful  hour.         1 190 
Be  witness.  Sun,  and  thou,  whose  every  rite 
U  wrapp'd,  dire  Hecate,  in  sable  night, 
Ho,\'  1  reluctant  left  my  uative  home. 
And  with  rude  foreigners  abhor'd  to  roam. 
I'ear  wing'd  my  flight;  and,  having  once  trans- 

gress'd. 
To  flee  I  judg'd  my  last  resource  and  best 
Still  have  I  liv'd,  as  with  my  father,  chaste, 
My  spotless  zone  fast  girded  to  my  waist. 
Oh  !   may  my  tale,  fair  princess,  claim  thy  tears; 
Oh  !   teach  thy  loi-d  compassion  as  he  hears.  1200 
On  thee  may  all  th'  immortal  gods  bestow 
Beautj*  and  life,  exempt  irom  age  and  woe; 
Citie?,  that  need  no  bold  invaders  dread, 
And  a  fair  progeny  to  crown  thy  bed.'' 

In  tears  she  spoke  :  then  to  each  gallant  chief 
Told  in  these  plaintive  strains  her  tale  of  grief: 

"  Low  at  your  feet,  ye  warriors,  suppliant  view 
A  princess  doom'd  to  wretchedness  for  you. 
Yok'd  were  the  bulls,  and,  desjierateas  they  ros*r, 
Crush'd  by  my  aid  were  hosts  of  giant-foes.    1210 
Yes,  soon  Hs?monia  the  rich  prize  will  see. 
And  boast  of  conquests  which  she  owes  to  me. 
My  countiy  1,  my  parents,  palace  left. 
To  pine  through  life,  of  all  its  joys  bereft; 
But  gave  to  you,  a  base,  ungrateful  train. 
To  see  your  country  and  your  friends  again. 
Spoii'dbf  my  beauty's  bloom  by  fate  severe, 
In  endless  exile  must  1  languish  hero. 
Revere  your  oaths;  Erynuis'  vengeance  dread. 
Who  heaps  her  curses  on  the  perjur'd  head:   1220 
Dread  Heaven's  sure  wrath,  if,  to  my  sire  restored. 
My  shame  or  ruin  wait  his  desperate  word. 
No  sheltering  shrine,  no  fortress  near,  I  fly 
To  j-ou  alone,  on  your  defence  rely. 
Yet  why  on  you?  who,  merciless  and  mute, 
Ha\e  heard  my  erics,  nor  seconded  my  suit; 
Uiimov'd  have  seen  me  Wh  my  suppliant  hand 
To  the  kind  princess  of  this  foreign  land. 
Elate  with  hope  the  golden  (ieece  to  gain, 
CoJchosoppos'd  you,  and  her  king  in  vain:     1230 
But  fearful  now  the  battle  to  renew. 
Ye  dread  detachments,  nor  will  fight  with  few." 

She  said;  and  all,  who  heard  her  suppliant  moan, 
Cheer'd  her  sad  heart,  and  check'dthe  rising  groan. 
Erich  gallant  man  his  brandish'd  spear  display 'd, 
Andvow'd  assistance  to  the  sufi'ering  maid. 
Shook  his  drawn  sword,  a  prelude  to  the  fight, 
Resolv'd  on  vengeance,  and  resolv'd  on  right. 

Night  now  dispers'd  the  faint  remains  of  day. 
And  all  the  slumbering  world  confess'd  its  sway: 
firatcful  its  gloom  to  men  with  toils  oppress'd; 
tirateful  to  all  but  her,  with  sleep  unbless'd. 
She,  hapless  f  lir,  her  painful  vigils  kept; 
Revolving  still  her  griefs,  she  watch'd  and  wept. 

As  at  the  distaff  tolls  th'  industrious  dame. 
Whose  frequent  tears  her  orphan  children  claim. 
All  night  she  toils,  while  clinging  round  they  stand, 
Wail  their  lost  sire,  and  his  return  demand. 
Sw  iff  down  her  cheek  descends  the  silent  tear : 
So  hard  the  lot  fato  destines  her  to  bear !        1250 
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Like  hers  Medea's  copious  tears  descend, 
ijuch  agonizing  griefs  lier  tortur'd  bosom  reiid. 
The  royal  pair  rctir'd  with  wouUhI  state 
From  ihe  throiig'd  city  to  their  palace-gate. 
On  tlieirEol't  couch  recliii'd,  at  evening's  close, 
Long  conference  held  they  on  Medea's  woes. 
Thus  to  Alcinous  the  queen  cxpress'd 
The  kind  suggestions  of  her  pityins'  breast; 

*'  Oh  I  may  the  Minyans,  prince,  tliy  favours 
share; 
Oh!  shield  from  Colchinn  foes  an  injur'd  fair.  1260 
Not  distant  far  Ha'Uionia's  plains  extend, 
And  near  our  island  Argos'  frontiers  end. 
But  ihr  rejnote  yEeta  reigns;  his  name 
Uiikuonn  to  us,  or  faintly  known  by  fame. 
She,  in  whose  sorrows  now  i  bear  a  part. 
Hath,  to  repress  them,  open'd  all  my  heart. 
let  no  rude  Colchian  bear  her  hence  away, 
To  her  sire's  vengeance  a  devoted  prey. 
Her  erronr  this :  the  fiery  bulls  to  quell. 
Fond  and  ofliclous  she  prepar'il  the  spell.       1270 
Augmenting  then  (as  oft  oliundei^  will) 
Her  first  with  future  crrours,  ill  with  ill, 
Far  from  her  native  home,  impress'd  with  dread, 
Far  from  her  angry  sire  the  damsel  fled. 
But  boun<i  is  Jason  by  strong  ties,  says  fame. 
To  wed  the  wanderer,  and  retrieve  from  shame. 
Urge  him  not  then,  iiith  many  an  added  threat. 
His  faith  to  violate,  his  oaths  forget; 
Nor  stimulate  iEeta's  wrath  to  rise  : 
Their  diMigliter*  parents  rigorousiy  c'nastise.    1280 
Thus  Pyctcus,  with  parental  zeal  o'ercome, 
CompelI'd  his  child  Antiope  to  roam. 
Thus  Danae,  by  her  wrathful  sire  secur'd, 
Toss'd  in  the  troubled  deep  distress  cndur'd. 
Nor  long  since  Echctus,  a  WTCtch  accurs'd, 
Witli  brazen  pins  hisdaiighter's  cyc-balls  picrc'd: 
Pent  in  a  dungeon's  awful  gloom  she  pin'd, 
Doom'i)  by  her  savage  sire  obdurate  brass  to  grind.'' 

She    said:    soft  pity   touch'd  the  sovereign's 
breast. 
Who  thus  his  supplicating  queen  addr^ss'd :    1290 

"  In  me,  O  queen,  these  heroes  should  descry. 
For  the  lair  sufferer's  take,  a  firm  ally ; 
.Soon  should  my  arms  the  Colchian  fucs  remove, 
But  1  revere  the  just  dccccos  of  Jove. 
Unsafe  I  deem  .ffieta  to  nei  ide. 
Who  sways  the  sceptre  with  a  monarch's  pride; 
Able,  though  distant,  if  averse  from  peace. 
To  scatter  discord  through  the  realms  of  Greece. 
Hear  my  proposal  then;  vrhich  you,  I  trust. 
And  all  who  hear  it,  will  applaud  as  just:       J300 
If  still  a  virgin's  spotless  name  she  bear. 
Safe  to  her  sire's  domains  conduct  the  fair : 
But  if  one  bed  the  wedded  pair  contain, 
I  will  not  sever  Hymen's  silken  chain. 
Forbid  it,  Heav'n !   that  I  in  wrath  expose 
Her  sinless  offspring  to  insulting  foes.'' 

He  said,  and  sunk  to  rest :  his  sage  resolves 
Anxious  and  oft  the  wakeful  queen  revolves. 
She  rose:  their  princess'  footstep  heard,  arise 
Her  female  train,  and  each  her  wants  supplies.  1310 

"  Go,"  to  her  page  apart  Arete  said, 
"  Bid  iEson's  valiant  son  the  virgin  wed. 
Bid  him  no  more  Alcinous'  ears  assail 
With  long  entreaties  and  a  well-known  tale. 
Himself,  unask'd,  his  advocate  will  go. 
And  tender  these  conditions  to  the  foe  : 
If  still  the  fair  a  spotless  maid  remain. 
Soon  shall  she  view  her  father's  courts  again  j 


But,  if  a  matron's  honoiir'd  name  she  bear. 

He  will  not  separate  the  wedded  pair.''  1320 

She  said :  her  herald,  e.agev  to  convey 
The  royal  message,  sped  without  delay; 
To  .flEson's  son  he  told  Arete's  word, 
.And  the  kind  counsels  of  litr  sovereign  lord. 
Hard  by  their  ship,  in  glistering  arms  array'd, 
Dcop  in  the  port  of  Hyllicus  cmi)ay'd. 
He  spies  the  chiefs,  his  embassy  repeats. 
And  every  icailant  heart  with  transport  beats. 
They  crown  the  goblets  to  the  powers  divine. 
And  drag  th'accu^lom'd  victims  to  theshrine:  1S3D 
Then  for  the  pensive  fair  officious  spread 
In  a  .'iequester'Jgrot  the  bridal  bed. 
Hither,  in  days  of  yore,  fair  Macris  came, 
Dau:;hter  of  jiristaeus,  honoiu''d  name  ! 
He  taught  mankind  the  virtues 'and  the  use 
Of  the  bee's  labours,  and  the  olive's  juice. 
For,  know,  when  Hcnnes  infent-Bacchus  bore, 
Snatch'd  fix>m  the  flames,  to  fair  Eubnca's  siiore, 
M.TCris  embrac'd  him  with  a  mothei-'s  love, 
-Vnd  there,  awhile,  she  nurs'd  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  there  with  honey  fed;  till  Juno's  spite     1311 
Far  from  Euhoea's  isle  compell'd  her  flight. 
At  length,  of  this  PhiBacian  grot  possess'd. 
She  with  vast  opulence  the  natives  bless'd. 

To  deck  with  honours  due  the  bridal  be.I, 
Around  it  wide  the  golden  fleece  was  sprc;;J. 
With  sweetest  flowers,  that  deck  or  dale  or  hill, 
Th'  assiduou.i  nymphs  their  snowy  bosoms  lill. 
The  golden  fleece  emits  so  bright  a  ray. 
They  shone  all  radiant  as  the  star  of  day,       I3o0 
Inspiring  love :  the  prize  though  strong  desire  ' 
Prompts  them  to  touch,  with  reverence  they  re- 
tire. 
These  are  the  daughters  of  the  .ffige'an  flood. 
Those,  MeletsBum,  haunt  thy  lofty  wood. 
From  groves,  from  streams,  at  Juuo's  call  they  ran. 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  this  godlike  man. 
The  sacred  grot,  recorded  still  by  tame, 
Bears  to  this  day  Medea's  honour'd  name. 
For  here  the  nymphs,  their  \eils  around  them 

spread. 
To  nuptial  joys  the  happy  lovers  led:  13GU 

And  every  chief,  to  guard  the  blissful  spot. 
Clad  III  bri,';ht  armour,  stood  before  the  grot. 
Lest  hostile  troops,  with  rude  tumultuous  noise. 
Should  force  an  entrance,  and  distract  their  j.iys. 
Thus  station'd,  they  proiict  the  hallon'd  ground. 
Their  festive  brows  with  leafy  chaplets  cro«  n'd. 
As  Orpheus  struck  his  tuneful  lyre,  they  sung, 
.And  Hyni  neals  round  the  grotto  rung. 
But  in  Alcinijus'  court  the  fiiir  to  wed. 
O'er  Jason's  anxious  mind  disquiet  spread:     1370 
Full  oft  he  wish'd  lolcos'  coast  to  gain. 
And  wed  the  viigin  in  his  sire's  domain; 
.Such  too  Medci's  wish:  but  fate  severe 
Forc'd  him  to  celebrate  his  nuptiais  here. 
For  pleasure  unalloy'd  we  look  in  vain; 
Pleasure  to  suffering  man  is  mix'd  with  pain. 
Whether  the  Colchian  foe  had  scorn'd  or  clcs'J 
With  the  just  terms  Phaeacia's  prince  propos'd, 
Of  this  they  doubted:  mid'  thS  mirthful  scene 
Fears,  which  these  doubts  suggested,  inten'cue. 

Aurora  now  her  orient  beams  display 'd,      1  JSl 
And  picrc'd  the  sullen  night's  surrounding  shade. 
The  circling  shores  and  dew-bespanglcd  ground 
Reflect  her  rays:  the  streets  with  noise  resound. 
The  citi/ens  and  Colchians,  who  possess'd 
The  distaut  coast,  awake  from  balipy  rest. 
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Impatient  now  his  purpose  to  disclose. 

To  plead  Medea's  cau^e  the  raonaioh  rose. 

His  hand  sustainM  n  sr-ptre's  massy  gold,     1389 

Whir'   kin«rs,  deciding  light,  were  wont  to  hold. 

Around  their  prince,  in  glisterini;  arms  array'd, 

PhoeariaV  peers  a  seemly  pomp  di.vplay'd. 

Eager  on  eac'i  adventurons  chief  to  gaze, 

A  female  troop  bevund  tin"  city  strays. 

In  fe.-tive  bands  the  distant  swains  unite: 

(For  Juno  had  dtvul.^'d  the  nuptinl  rite) 

One  fiom  his  Jo!d  a  ram  selected  brought, 

A  heifer  one,  to  teel  the  yoke  unt;iught ; 

Flagons  of  wine  sctuie  for  libation  bear: 

The  smoke  of  victims  blacken'd  all  the  air.     1400 

As  women  wont,  the  temale  train  select 

Their  eostly  veils,  with  gay  embroidery  deckM: 

Such  golden  toys,  such  thnkets  they  provide. 

As  on  a  nupti:il  day  adorn  the  bride. 

The  comely  chiefs  their  admiration  won  ; 

3Jut  more  than  all  Pager's  tunt  ful  son, 

As  lightly  to  the  lyri;'s  melodious,  sound 

Tripp'd  the  brisk  dancer  o'er  the  mcasur'd  ground. 

In  concert  full  the  virgin-choir  prolong 

The  happy  day  with  hymeneal  song.  1410 

Heie  a  fair  band,  collected  in  a  ring, 

Praises  to  thee,  ausp'cioiis  Juno,  sing. 

By  thee  inspir'd,  disclose  the  royal  dame 

The  friendty  terms  her  prince  was  pleas'dto  name. 

Nor  are  the  terms  Alcinous  nam'tl  disown'd  : 

(Fur  now  their  faithful  loves  hath  Hymen  crown  d) 

True  to  his  oath,  he  hoard  with  fix'd  disdain 

And  deem'd  beta's  vcngrful  fury  vain. 

Soon  as  the  Colcliians  saw  their  pur|)Ose  cro^s'd' 
Defeated  all  their  schemes,  their  labour  lost;  l-+'20 
That  to  the  sovereign's  terms  they  nuist  aeeede, 
Or  quit  his  ports,  and  sail  away  with  speed; 
Dreading  the  monarch's  wrath,  snbmiss  they  try 
To  win  his  friendship,  and  commence  ally. 
Settling  at  last,  long  time  the  t'okhian  host 
Dwelt  with  the  natives  on  Pha^acia's  coast: 
Till  Bacchus'  hated  race  from  Curinth  tied, 
ExiI'd  these  Colchians,  and  the  isle  o'erspread. 
They  sought  the  neighbouring  shores  :  in  times  to 

come 
Their  sons  emigrating  explored  a  home,  1430 

Where  far  and  wide  extends  th'  lliyiic  coast. 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  in  clouds  are  lost. 
But  these  events,  which  now  my  Muse  engage. 
Were  late  fuUili'd  in  some  succeeding  age. 
Yet  still,  in  Vha'bus'  fane,  uninjur'd  stand 
The  altars  rais'd  by  fair  Medea*s  band  : 
Some  to  the  fates  are  pilM  with  victims  due, 
Some  to  the  nymphs  their  annual  rites  renew. 
Towards  the  parting  train  the  royal  pair 
Their  generous  love  by  costly  gifts  declare.    1440 
Twelve  fair  Phceacians,  at  the  queeo's  command, 
Conduct  Medea  to  the  sea-beat  strand. 

On  the   seventh    morn  with    geutly-breathing 
gaies 
Propitious  Jove  expanded  Argo*s  sails; 
Argo,  decreed  fre-^h  dangers  to  sustain, 
Ere  Greece  behi>lds  her  gallant  sons  again. 
Ambracia's  bay  bad  open'd  to  their  view. 
Beside  Curete^'  land  the  galley  flew, 
The  clustering  istes,  Eehidanes,  thev  passM, 
And  Pelops'  distant  r  aim  beheld  at  last.         1450 
Nine  tediou'*  ni.ihts  and  d;iys  the  vessel  sweeps 
The  troubled  surface  of  the  Libyan  deeps: 
Till,  driven  by  rapid  tides  and  storm*  astray, 
She  near  the  Syries*  quicksands  pluugh'd  her  way: 


W!iJriM  in  whose  gulfy  pools,  their  destined  grave, 
N'or  sails  nor  oars  the  sinking  galleys  sa-  e. 
Burst  from  its  black  abyss,  the  boiling  flood 
Up-heavps  its  shaggy  weeds,  iuTolvM  in  shelves  of 

mud. 
With  the  far-spreading  spray  the  sands  arise; 
Out  nought  discern  they  here  that  creeps  or  tli^s. 
The  tiJe  (which  now  retreats  into  the  main;    14l>l 
And  now  returns  upon  the  beach  again  ;) 
Far  o'er  the  shore,  impell'd  v*'ith  fury,  shew 
All  Argo's  slimy  keel  exposM  to  view. 
They  diseml)avk.  and  gaze  with  aching  eyes 
•^n  ridgy  mountains  lost  amid  the  skies. 
No  grateful  streams,  no  beaten  paths  appear, 
No  rural  cot  discern  they,  far  or  near ; 
A  death-like  silence  reign'd  around:  dismay'd 
His  comrade  each  interrogaling  said:  1470 

'*  What  country  this?  on  what  bleak  clime  at 
last 
Have  the  rude  tempests  heaven-built  Argo  cast? 
Ob  !   had  we  darM,  devoid  of  vulgar  fear, 
Our  course  undaunted  through  those  fragments 

steer, 
Like  heroes  then  (though  Jove  success  deny*d) 
We  in  the  hold  attempt  had  bravely  died. 
What  can  our  skill  devise  ?  the  least  delay 
Is  fatal  here  ;  the  winds  forbid  our  stay. 
How  bleak  and  barren  is  the  coast  we  tread! 
And  what  adesert  waste  is  wide  around  us  spread!" 
He  said  ;  and,  joining  in  the  loud  lament,  1481 
Anca?us  thus  foreboded  the  event : 

"  What  dire  mishaps  our  gallant  host  befall  ! 
Thus  by  -^tern  fate's  decree  we  perish  all  1 
What  woes  await  ns,  on  this  desert  cast, 
If  fiom  tiie  land  awakes  the  furious  blast ! 
For  slimy  seas  my  sight  far  off  commands. 
And  whitening  billows  bursting  o'er  the  sands. 
And  dreadfully  had  Argo*s  yawning  sides. 
Remote  from  shore,  receiv'd  the  gushing  tides, 
Hiid  nutthe  sur-e,  which  lifted  her  to  Heav-n,  1491 
Full  on  the  pebbly  l)each  the  vessel  driv'n. 
But  now  the  tide  retiring  quits  the  stran<I, 
And  waves  unfaithful  skim  the  levell'd  sand. 
Our  projects  bafilcd,  and  hope's  checrly  dawn 
From  our  expecting  sight  thus  soon  withdrawn. 
Let  other  hands  the  pilots  art  display. 
And  they  who  fear  not  danger  steer  the  way. 
Hut  our  joint  labours  Jove  decrees  to  foil. 
Nor  will  our  native  home  reward  our  toil."      1500 

He  said  ;  and  all,  renown'd  for  naval  skill. 
Close  with  his  words,  and  wait  th'  impending  ill. 
From  every  heart  the  vital  moti((n  fled, 
OVr  every  face  a  deadly  paleness  spread. 

As  when  from  street  to  street,  in  wihl  dismay, 
AHrighted  mortals,  like  pale  spectres,  stray  ; 
Expect  ins  wars,  or  plagues,  or  bursting  rains, 
Tliat  deluge  all  the  harvest  of  the  plains: 
Or,  as  wht  n  statues  drops  of  blood  distil. 
And  fancied  beliowings  the  temples  fill;  1 510 

The  noon-day  Sun  eclips'd  involves  in  night 
Th'  astonisliM  world,  and  stars  emit  their  light : 
Thus  on  the  beach  they  staik'd,  a  heartless  clan! 
Like  sweating  statues,  or  like  spectres  wan. 
His  feeble  arm  each  round  bis  comrade  cast, 
Then  sunk  into  the  sand  to  breathe  his  last. 
Re  olv'd,  as  now  the  star  of  Hcsper  rose, 
'!'•'  share  the  solace  of  united  woes. 
Some  liere.  some  there  select  their  clay-cold  bed, 
And  round  their  shiveriug  limbs  their  garments 
spread :  1520 
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Bosign'd  to  deat!),  in  miilnighl's  sullen  shade 
And  at  mid-day,  here  languishing  they  laid. 
Remote,  Medea's  fair  attendants  moan, 
Clin,!?  round  their  queen, and  .ffroan  return  for  groan. 

As  when  a  nest,  suroharg'd  with  c?.!low  youny, 
Falls  from  the  lofty  cliffto  which  it  elung, 
■|'h'  nnfcather'd  hrood  ty  shrillest  cries  attest 
Their  far-lionn  mother,  and  their  niin'd  nest: 
As  on  the  banks  Paetolus'  streams  bedew. 
Melodious  sivans  their  dying  notes  reneiv ;      1530 
The  r.vers,  gliding  the  rich  vales  among. 
Bear  on  their  silver  streams  the  soothing  song : 
Thus  they,  their  golden  locks  besmear'd  with  gore. 
All  ni»lit  in  plaintive  elegies  deplore. 
Th(  ir  toils  yet  incomplete,  the  godlike  band 
Had  now  ignobly  perish'd  on  the  sand. 
But  the  bold  heroines,  who  g-ianl  the  coast, 
Jieheld  with  pitying  eye  the  drooping  host : 
Those  nyniphs,who, when  in glisteringarmsarray'd, 
Rush'd   from  the  thunderer's  Drain  the  martial 

maid. 
In  neodl'nl  hour  their  kind  assistance  gave,     1541 
And  cl_ans'd  her  infant-hmbs  in  Triton's  wave. 

'Iwas  noon  :  o'er  Libva's  sands  the  god  of  day 
Darted  the  splendours  of  his  fiercest  ray. 
Full  before  Jason  stood  the  nymphs  confess'd. 
And  gently  from  his  head  withdr;  w  the  vest. 
Sudden  he  starts,  impress'd  with  silent  dread, 
-And  from  his  fair  protectors  terns  his  head. 
They  in  compassion's  mild  address  began 
To  free  from  terrours  vain  the  liopeless  man!  15.)0 
"  Why  crriev'st  thou  thus  ?  Oh .'  bid  thy  sorrows 
cease ; 
We  know  thy  coming's  cause,  the  golden  fleece. 
We  know  the  various  toils  by  land  you  bore ; 
How  toss'd  on  ocean,  how  distress'd  on  shore. 
TeiTfstrial  poivers,  for  acts  of  friendship  known, 
We  make  the  shepherd's  rural  cares  our  own. 
We,,  Libya's  daughters  and  av^ngei'S,  boast 
Our  sway  extend-d  o'er  the  Libyan  coast. 
Arise,  nor  sink  beneath  thy  sono.v's  weight ; 
But  rouse  thy  fellows  from  their  drooping  state. 
When  Amphitrite  with  oflicious  speed  1.561 

t  nrems  from  Neptnne's  car  the  (iery  steed. 
Thy  mother  then  with  duteous  care  repay. 
Whose  womb  hath  borne  thee  many  a  toilsome 

day. 
DIschar'.'e  this  duty,  and  resail  to  fircece, 
Safe  and  tiiumphaiit  with  the  golden  fleece." 

They  spoke,  and  vanisliM  :  from  his  sandy  bed 
Jason  arose,  and  looking  iMuml  be  said  ; 

"  Ye  godlike  powers,  t!ie  desert  plains  who  rove, 
Ye  fair,  who  tend  the  flocks,  propitious  prove.  1 570 
Those  dark  mysterioustruths  yourtongues  foretold, 
I  go,  if  haply  can  my  friends  unfjld. 
Convcn'd,  may  they  some  pradent  scheme  devise. 
For  in  th'  advice  of  numbers  safety  lies." 

He  said:  and,  wading  thro'  the  ilriven  sand, 
Rous'd  with  loud  voice  thesa'd,  desponding  band. 
Thus,  while  the  lion  his  lost  mate  explores. 
The  forests  ring.  Earth  trembles  as  he  roars: 
Herdsmen  and  herds  o'erwhelm'd  with  equal  fear, 
All  mute  and  trembling  deem  destruction  near. 
But  grateful  to  the  host  was  Jason's  call;  15S1 

No  fears  it  cherish'd,  but  gave  hope  to  all. 
Yet  with  dejected  looks  the  heroes  meet. 
Beside  the  female  train  to  each  his  seat 
He,  near  the  shore,  assign'd  ;  in  order  due 
His  wondrons  tale  relates,  and  cheers  the  pensive 
crew: 


"  Attend,  my  friends:  three  virgin-forms,  who 
claim 
From  Heaven  their  race,  to!:ooth  my  sorrows, came. 
Their  shoulders   round   were    shaggy  goat-skins 
east,  1589 

Whieli,  low  descenijing,  girt  their  slender  waist. 
High  o'er  my  head  they  stood  ;  with  geutlo  hand 
P.ly  vesture  rais'd,  and  gave  this  dread  command: 
Tliat  I  with  speed  my  piteous  bed  forsake. 
And,  risen,  haste  my  comrades  to  awake. 
That  niinilful  we  our  motiier's  cares  repay, 
W'liosc  wumb  sustain'd  us  many  a  toilsome  day 
U'hen  .Amphitrite  with  oHicions  speed 
Urtieins  ftom  Neptune's  car  the  fiery  steed. 
Long  have  I  sought  tliis  womler  to  explain. 
And,  still  revolving,  1  revolve  in  vain.  160O 

In  the  bold  name  of  heri'ines  they  boast, 
Daughters  and  guardians  they  of  Liby.-'.'s  coast. 
Known  to  these  nymphs  :ire  all  the  toih  we  bore 
On  the  rough  ocean,  and  the  faithless  shore. 
Xor  staid  they  long  ;  but,  sudden,  from  mv  view 
Tiieir  radiant  forms  an  ambient  rload  withdrew." 
He  said:  on  every  face  sat  boding  f^ars  j 
When,  lo  !  a  portent,  greater  far,  appears. 
Fierce  from  the  foauiy  deep,  of  wondrous  size, 
Springsa  hugehorse;  his  mane  expanded  flies.  16i0 
Fi  om  his  slroni;  sides  he  shakes  th'  adherent  spray. 
Then  towards  the  coast  directs  his  rapid  way. 
Skill'd  in  whate'erthis  prodigy  porten  Is, 
Wit^i  pleasure  Peleus  thus  consoles  his  friends; 

"  Now  by  his  consort's  hand  releas'd  I  see 
The  ear  of  Neptune,  and  his  horses  fi'ee. 
A  mother's  name  (or  1  predict  in  vain) 
Argo*  may  boast ;  she  feels  a  mother's  pain. 
Her  pregnant  womb  a  troop  of  heroes  hears. 
And  endless  perils  for  their  safety  shares.        1G20 
Come,  let  us  now  our  boasted  strength  display, 
And  on  our  shoulders  bear  our  ship  away. 
.Steer  we  through  depths  of  sand  our  dangerous 

course. 
Led  by  the  steps  of  this  portentous  horse. 
His  steps  reluctant  press  the  dusty  plain. 
But  rapid  bear  him  to  his  kindred  main; 
Thither  attend  his  flight."     Thus  spoke  the  seer: 
His  pleasing  counsels  gratified  their  ear. 

This  wondrous  tale  the  tuneful  Nine  recite. 
And  as  the  Muses  dictate  must  I  write.  1C30 

This  have  I  heard,  and  this  as  truth  proclaim. 
That  J'ou,  O  princely  peers,  of  deathless  feme, 
Ry  the  joint  efforts  of  united  hands. 
Twelve  days  and  nights,  through  Libya's  burning 

sands, 
High  on  your  shonldei"S  rais'd  the  vessel's  weight. 
All  that  its  womb  contain'd,  a  mighty  freight! 
What  woes  o'ertook  them,  and  what  toils  befell. 
No  verse  can  celebrate,  no  tongue  can  tell. 
Su<'h  brave  exploits  proclaim'd  their  godlike  line. 
For,  as  tlieir  lineage,  were  their  deeds,  diWne.  1640 
But  when  Tritonls'  lake  the  chiefs  attain, 
They  eas'd  their  shoulders,  and  embark'd  again. 
Doom'd  to  acuter  griefs  they  now  are  curs'd 
With  all  the  miseries  of  bvirning  thirst; 
Like  dogs  they  run  its  fury  to  assuage. 
And  at  a  fountain's  head  suppress  its  rage. 
Nor  wander'd  they  in  vain;   but  soon  explor'J 
The  -saered  spot  with  golden  apples  stor'd. 
In  Atlas'  realm:  the  serpent's  wakeful  eyes 
VVatch'd,  till  but  yesterday,  the  golden  prize.  1650 
The  fair  Hesperides  with  kind  survey 
Tended  the  serpent  as  they  tun'd  their  lay. 
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But,  lo  !  tlie  monsffff,  by  Alcides  slaiii, 
Beneath  a  brancliing;  pear-tree  press'd  the  plain. 
His  tail  still  vibrates,  though  Iiis  ghastly  head 
And  tpine  iinmense  lie  motionless  and  dead. 
Flies  in  thick  swarms  Iiis  gory  sides  surround, 
Drink  his  black  blood,  and  dry  tlie  drippinx  wound, 
Made  by  tha  darts,  whose  poison'd  tips  detain 
The  deadly  vcnoin  ol'the  hydra  slain.  1660 

As  Ladon's  fate  the  pejisive  nniids  deplore, 
Tlicir  hands  they  vvruoj,  their  golden  locks  they 

tore ; 
But,  sudden,  as  the  l:erot  s  hasten'd  near. 
They  to  the  dust  descend  and  disappear. 
Struck  with  the  prodigy  his  eyes  sun-ey'd, 
Thus  to  the  nymphs  obsen'ant  Oj  phcus  ]jray*d  : 
"  Ye  goddesses,  with  bloomina  beauty  bless'd, 
Look  with  benevolence  on  men  distress'd. 
"Wliether  ye  grace  the  s])leudid  courts  of  Jove, 
Or  on  this  humbler  Earth  auspicious  move  j  1670 
"VVhetiier  to  flowery  pastures  ye  repair, 
And  the  lov'd  name  of  shepherdesses  bear; 
illustrious  nymphs,  from  ocean  sprang,  aiisc, 
Bless  with  a  recent  view  our  longing  eyes, 
Bid  fiom  the  thirsty  soil  a  ton'ent  burst. 
Or  open  some  hard  rock  to  slake  our  thirst. 
Should  we  again  our  tatter'd  sails  expand. 
And  greet  at  last  the  dear  Acliaian  land, 
Grateful  we  then  these  favours  will  repay. 
And  choicest  offerings  on  your  altars  lay  : 
No  goddess,  who  frei|ucnts  tie  coiuts  of  Jove, 
Shall  greater  honour  share,  or  greater  love." 
Thus  Orpheus  pray'd,  with  feeble  voice  and 
lovv: 
The  listening  nymphs  commiserate  their  woe. 
First  tender  grass  they  bade  the  soil  disclose; 
Then  high  above  it  verdant  branches  rose. 
I'tect  and  strong,  the  sprendin,'  houghs  display'd 
'\\'ide  o'er  the  barren  soil  an  ample  shade. 
A  poplar's  trunk  fair  Hespeia  receives. 
And  in  a  weeping  willow  ^gle  grieves.  1690 

But  Erythcis  in  an  elm  remains: 
Each  in  her  tree  her  proper  sliape  retains  ; 
Stupendous  sight  !   first  jEgle  silence  broke, 
And  kindly  thus  the  suppliant  band  bespoke  : 

"  Hither  pome  lawless  plunderer  came  of  late, 
Who  will  reverse  the  colour  of  your  fate. 
Y'in  beast  he  slew,  for  whom  we  sorrow  now, 
Anrl  tore  the  golden  apples  from  their  bough. 
But  yesterday  the  desperate  ginntcanie; 
From  his  black  eyf-brows  flash'd  the  livid  flame; 
A  lion's  shaggy  skin,  bcsniear'd  with  gore,      1701 
Wide  o'er  his  shoulders  spread,  the  monster  wore. 
On  his  stout  stiift'  his  fearless  step  rely'd, 
And  by  his  deadly  dart  the  scrjieut  died. 
He,  like  a  sturdy  traveller,  stalk'd  along, 
Seeking  some  fount  to  cool  his  licry  tongue. 
With  eager  haste  he  trod  the  dusty  plain. 
And  still  for  water  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain. 
To  this  tali  rock,  hard  by  Tritonis'  lake. 
Some  god  conducted  him,  bis  thirst  to  slake.    1710 
iStruck  by  bis  heel,  its  deep  foundations  shook, 
And  from  the  yawning  clefts  a  torrent  broke. 
Prone  on  the  ground  the  limpid  streams  lie  swills. 
And,  groveling  like  a  beast,  his  belly  tills.'' 

Elated  with  the  tale,  they  speed  their  course, 
To  lind,  as  JE^\c  told,  the  fountain's  source. 

As  when  assembled  ants  with  joint  essay 
Strive  in  some  chink  thrir  lifted  grain  to  lay : 
Or  as  when  flies  some  liquiil  sweet  explore, 
They  hang  in  clusters  round  the  honied  store;  1720 


Lite  them  the   Mynians:    such   their  numbers 

seem. 
And  such  their  haste  to  gather  round  the  stream. 
t'onjecturing  thus  some  grateful  hero  said. 
As  from  the  rill  rcfresh'd  he  r.iis'd  his  head : 

"  Ye  goJs!  though  absent,  great  Aleidcs  gives 
Tliese  limpid  streams  ;  by  him  each  hero  lives, 
Cjme,  haste  we  now  the  country  to  eriplore, 
And  the  lost  wanderer  to  our  host  restore." 
Instant  to  council  rose  th'  associate  baud, 
Selecting  heroes  to  explore  the  land.  1730 

For  nightly  winds  dispersing  o'er  the  plains 
The  light,  loose  sands,  no  step  impiess'd  remains. 
Boreas'  fleet  sons,  who  wdng  their  airy  flight, 
Sjgacious  Lynceus  bless'd  with  keenest  sight, 
Euphemus  swift  of  foot,  and  Canlheus  speed: 
Him  his  brave  spirit  urg'd  and  Heaven  decreed 
To  ask  Alcides,  on  what  fatal  coast 
He  left  his  comrade,  Polyphemus  lost. 
When  this  bold  chief  had  rear'd  on  Myjian  ground. 
And  icnc'd  with  circling  walls  a  city  round,  1710 
■\VRie  o'er  the  country,  Argo's  fate  to  learn. 
He  roam'd,  with  Aigo  anxious  to  retum. 
Scarce  had  his  feet  Calybian  frontiers  press'd. 
Ere  fate  consign'd  him  to  eternal  rest. 
.\long  the  beach,  with  stately  poplars  spread, 
They  rear'<l  a  tumb  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
riut  I.ynceus  deems,  that,  o'er  the  dist;iiit  lands 
His  sight  th  ■  long-lost  Hercules  commands. 
Thus  sees  the  clown,  or  thinks  be  can  di  scry    1749 
The  new  Moon  bitaking  through.a  cloudy  sky. 
Back  to  his  comrades  bastes  ihcjoyoBS  chief. 
Precludes  t  heir  further  search,  and  gives  their  mind 

relfef. 
Euphemus  soon,  and  Boreas'  sons,  his  friends, 
Whose  search  in  empty  expectation  ends, 
Rejoin'd  the  host:  but  thee,  bmve  Canthus,  slain, 
Ste;-n  fate  foredoom'd  to  press  the  Libyan  plain. 
To  feast  his  comrades  with  the  grateful  prey. 
He  forc'd  through  scatter'd  flocks  his  desperate 

way. 
.I'ltlden,  bis  flock  to  guard,  the  sh.epherd  flew, 
.And  with  a  rocli's  huge  fragmcut  Cantlius  slew. 
This  sturdy  villager,  Caphaurus  nain'd,  I7G1 

His  lofty  lineage  from  Apollo  claim'd. 
And  Acacallis  :  conscious  of  his  might. 
He  fear'd  no  rival,  nor  decllu'd  thi;  tight. 
Minos  her  sire,  to  Libya's  coast  remov'd 
Fair  Acacallis,  by  the  god  belov'd. 
To  Phcebus  here  a  hopeful  son  she  gave, 
Ainphithemis  or  Oaramans  the  brave. 
Tliy  love,  Amphithemis,  'i'ritonis  crown'd, 
And  grac'd  thy  bed  with  Nasamon  rcnowu'd,  1770 
.\ndbold  Caphaurns;  whose  decisive  blow 
'i'ransmitted  Canthus  to  the  shades  below. 
The  bloody  deed  divulg'd  to  ail  the  host, 
Not  long  his  conquest  could  Caphaurus  boast. 
They  to  its  sepulchre  the  corse  convey. 
Weeping;  and  make  the  shepherd's  flocks  their 
prey. 
To  Pluto's  realms  proplietic  Mopsus  fled, 
And  join'd,  on  that  sad  day,  the  mighty  dead. 
With  fate's  decrees  luust  mortal  niiji  comply, 
.•\nd  the  wise  seer,  in  spiteof  presri:  nee,  die.   1780 
Fur,  shclter'd  from  the  fierce  meridian  ray, 
Beneath  a  sandy  bank,  a  serpent  lay. 
Innoxious  till  incens'd,  he  ne'er  annoy'd. 
But  strove  th'  affrisjlitcd  traveller  to  avoid. 
But  all,  whoinc'er  the  foodful  earth  contains. 
Who  feel  his  darted  venom  in  their  veins. 
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Nor  long,  nor  distant  deem  the  dreary  road, 
That  leads  dirert  to  Pluto's  dark  abode. 
His  fangs  infix'd  when  once  the  ivretches  feel, 
In  vain  would  inedicinc'sffod  attempt  to  heal.  1790 
For  when  brave  Perseus  (this  her  godlike  son 
)Iis  mother  oftener  nani'd  Eiiryniednn) 
O'er  Libya  liew,  the  Goi-gon's  head  Vi  brins, 
Fresh-slain  and  dripping,  to  th'  expecting  kinir, 
From  every  drop,  that  dyed  t!ic  stJJI  with  i)lood, 
A  serpent  sprnnj,  and  thus  incieas'd  the  brood. 
The  monster's  spiry  tail  rash  Mopsiis  press'd 
With  his  nnhec<liug  foot;  his  tiirtur'd  breast 
Upward  he  turn'd,  and  writh'd  his  spires  around. 
Then   with    his  venom 'J   feng   infix'd   a    dea  lly 
wound.  1800 

Medea  trembled  and  her  female  train  : 
Fi-a'less  he  bathes  the  wound,  nor  heeds  the  pair:. 
But  now,  lost  wretch!   each  sense  is  clos'd  and 

dead, 
And  o'er  his  sinking  eyes  death's  gloomy  shade  is 
spread. 
,  Prone  to  the  dust  he  falls:  his  cold  remains 
Press  with  unwieldy  weight  the  desert  plains. 
His  faithful  friends,  and  Jason  with  the  rest. 
Weep  o'er  the  corse,  with  heart-felt  jrrief  imjiress'd. 
His  flesh  all  putrid  from  the  taint  within, 
And  hanging  round  him  loose  hjs  flabby  skin,  ISIO 
Tile  burnimr  Sun  unable  joni:  to  bear. 
His  busy  comrades,  with  officious  care. 
Deep  in  the  .soil  conceal  their  delving  spade, 
And  soon  a  decent  sepulchre  was  made. 
."Men,  matrons,  all,  as  round  the  grave  they  flock, 
Lamenting  loud  select  the  sacred  lock: 
His  corse  the  bri,<ht-arm'd  heroes  thrice  surround. 
And  raise  in  seemly  fortn  the  hailow'd  mound, 
Tlinn  hasten  to  their  ship:  the  southern  breeze 
Cirl'd,  as  it  blew,  the  surface  of  the  seas.       1820 

In  sad  suspense,  stil!  wishing  to  forsake. 
And  cross  with  favourinif  gales  Tritonis'  hike. 
They  loiter  long,  and  waste  ths  useful  day 
In  idle  contest  and  in  vain  delay. 

A  serpent  thus,  long  sconih'd  with  summer's 
heat, 
Winds  to  some  secret  chink,  his  cool  retreat. 
Eurag'd  he  hisses,  rears  his  crest  on  high. 
And  furious  darts  his  lire-emitting  eye. 
Til!  ha;ily  he  the  wish'd-for  chink  pervade. 
And  in  its  cool  recess  secure  a  shade.  1830 

Uncertain  thus,  the  ship'explor'd  in  vain 
The  lake's  wide  mouth  thatopen'd  to  the  main. 
With  pious  care,  as  Orpheus  gives  command. 
They  place  Apolo's  tripod  on  thestrauil ; 
That  those  ausDicious  powers  the  coast  v;ho  guard, 
Pleas'd  with  th'  oblation,  may  their  toils  reward. 
Clad  like  a  youth,  before  them  stood  contes^'d 
The  mighty  Triton  :  -in  his  hands  he  press'd 
The  gather'd  soil;  tiiis  amicable  sign 
He  to  the  heroes  held,  and  spoke  benign :       1840 

"  The  hob(ritabie  pledge  my  hand  extends, 
Tlie  h'  <t  I  now  can  give,  accept  my  friends. 
Woidil  you  o'er  ocean's  paths  your  course  discern, 
And  learn  the  tracks,  which  strangers  wish  to  learn. 
Hear :  from  my  sire,  the  monarch  of  the  main, 
I  boast  my  science :  o'er  these  seas  I  reign. 
Perchance  ev'n  you,  though  distant  fur  you  came. 
May  reco:;nise  Eurypylns's  name, 
la  Libya  born."     lie  said  :  Euphemus  took 
The  profl'er'd  soil,  and  thus  responsive  sjxike:  1858 
'•  If  such  thy  knowledge,  friendly  chief,  explain 
Where  Attliis  lies,  where  rolls  the  Cretan  main. 


Reluctant  sail'd  we  towards  the  Libyan  coast 
By  angry  Heaven  and  adverse  tempests  tost : 
By  land,  with  Ar'.'o  o'er  our  shoidders  cast, 
Wetoil'd,  and  lanch'd  her  in  this  lake  at  list. 
Korean  we  5-et  onr  certain  conrec  devise, 
Where  full  in  prospect  Pelops'  realms  will  rise." 
He  said:  his  hand  ont-stretehing,  Triton  .s'lew 
The   lake's    wide    moutlr,    and  sea    expos'!    t» 
vi  w.  I85.J 

"  Where  the  lake  blackens,  and  its  waters  sleep, 
F.vpect,"  he  cries,  "  a  passaire  to  thedecp. 
Observe  the  clifTs  high  towering  on  each  side. 
And  through  the  streigh!.  ihey  form  your  vessrl 
g'"'!''-  [skies. 

There,   above  Crete,   whcr",  mingling  with   the 
Yon  ocean  spreads,  the  land  of  Pelops  lies. 
Wlieu  to  the  right  th'  pxpanled  lake  ye  leave. 
And  the  safe  seas  your  mighty  freight  reecivr 
§lill  cautious  coast  along  the  winding  strand, 
Till  you  the  cape's  pro'ectingsidcscommand:  IS70 
Your  course,  that  rrnc  once  doubled,  safe  pursue, 
Your  ship  umnjur'd,  and  undaunted  you. 
Thus  gladden'.!  go ;  nor  let  your  vigorous  arms 
Droop  with  fatigue,  and  shako  with  vain  alarms." 
Hearteniug  he  spoke ;  the  decks  they  rc-asoend. 
And,  rowing  brisk,  to  cross  the  lake  contend. 
The  [noffer'd  tripod  friendly  Triton  takes. 
And  hides  his  head  beneath  the  dimpling  lakes. 
TIuis  with  the  costly  prize  the  god  withdrew, 
Instant  invisible  to  mortal  view.  1881} 

Inspii'd  with  joy,  that  some  superior  guest 
Had  comfort  given  them,  and  with  counsel  bless'il, 
The  choicest  sheep  they  bade  their  leader  Slav, 
And  to  the  power  benign  due  honours  pay. 
?le  to  the  galley's  poop  with  speed  convey'd 
The  choicest  sheep,  and,  as  he  offer'd,  pray'd: 

"  Dread  deity,  who  late  conspicuous  stood 
On  the  clear  margin  of  this  rilling  flood. 
Whether  great  Triton's  name  delight  thine  ear. 
Triton,  wiiom  all  tue  w.atery  gods  revere^        lK'>r> 
Or  Ocean's  daughters,  as  they  sound  thy  fame, 
Tiiee  mighty  Nereus,  or  thee  Phoreuns  n.ime. 
He  bounteous  still:  bid  all  our  labours  cease 
.And  reinstate  us  in  our  native  Greece." 

Thus  pray'd  the  ciiief,  as  on  the  poop  he  stood. 
And  sunk  the  tlaughter'J  victim  in  the  flood. 
His  head  above  the  billows  Triton  rear'd. 
And  in  his  proper  shape  the  god  appear'd. 
As  when,  intent  his  iiiry  steed  to  train. 
The  horseman  leads  him  to  the  dusty  plain,    ]90t 
His  floating  mane  linn  twisted  in  bis  hand. 
He  runs,  yet  hoLis  him  subject  to  command: 
.Superb  he  paces,  by  his  master  led. 
Curvetting  still,  and  tossing  high  his  head. 
His  bits,  all  white  with  gathcr'd  foam  around, 
Ci'aunch'd  by  his  restless  jaw,  aloud  resuimrl: 
Thus  Triton's  hands  the  vessel's  ijead  sustain, 
And  safely  guide  her  to  the  seas  again. 
His  every  limb,  down  to  his  swelling  loin, 
Proclaims  his  likeness  to  the  powers  divine.     JDI0 
Below  his  loin  his  tapering  tail  extends^ 
Arch'd  like  a  whale's  on  either  side  it  benJs. 
I'wo  pointed  tins,  projecting  from  his  side, 
Cieuvo,  as  he  .sends  along  th'  opposing  tide. 
AiMit^  and  tapering,  these  indented  thorns 
\  semblance  hear  to  Pho-be's  budding  horns. 
His  arm  conducts  her,  tiM,  from  danjer  free. 
She  rides  imbosom'd  in  the  open  sea. 
This  prodigy  tiie  shouting  warriors  saw, 
Imprtss'd  at  once  with  gratitude  and  awe.      1920 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 


Here  shatter 'd  ships  Argons'  port  rcccivrs, 
Here  tokens  of  her  voyage  Argo  Icavi-s: 
To  Triton  here,  hiizih  towering  i^'er  the  stranil, 
And  hereto  Neptnne  stately  altars  stand. 
Fur  Iicre  they  lingcr'd  out  one  useless  day; 
But  v;ith  fresh  breezus  sail'd,  ut  morn,  away. 
Vav  to  the  right  they  leave  the  desert  land, 
And  the  stietch'd  canvas  to  the  winds  expand. 
<iaining  mid  ocean  with  rttnrnin«:  lii!;lit,  1929 

The  doubled  cape  dinjinish'd  from  their  sijiht, 
'J'he  zephyrs  ceasin<;,  rose  the  southern  gale. 
And  cheurM  the  shouting:  heroes  as  they  sail. 
*  The  evening  star  now  lifts,  as  day-light  fades, 

*  His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades; 

*  Strcteh'd  at  his  ease  the  weary  hvbourer  shares 

*  A  sweet  forgetfnlness  of  human  cares  : 

*  At  once  in  silence  sleeji  the  sinking  gales, 

*  The  mast  they  drop,  and  furl  the  rtae-^ing  sails; 

*  All  niyht,  all  day,  they  i>ly  their  bending  oars 

*  Towards  Carpathus, and  reach  thevockyshores; 

*  Thence  Crete  they  view, emerging  from  the  main, 
■  The  queen  of  i?Ies;  but  Crete  they  vfew  in  vain. 

*  TiiereTagusmonntainshurlswith  all  their  woods; 

*  Whole  seas  roll  back,  and  tossing  swell  in  floods. 

*  Amaz'd  the  towering  moustprthey  survey, 

*  And  trembling  view  the  interdicted  bay. 

*  His  birth  he  drew  from  giants  sprung  from  oak, 

*  Or  the  hard  entrails  of  the  stubborn  rock; 

*  Fierce  guard  of  Crete!  who  thrice  each  year  ex- 

plores 1949 

*  The  trembling  isle,  and  strides  from  shores  to 

*  A  form  of  living  brass!  one  part  beneath  [shores, 

*  Alone  h  '-bears,  a  part  to  let  in  death, 

*  Where  o'er  the  ankle  swells  the  turgid  vein, 

*  Soft  to  the  stroke,  and  sensible  of  pain. 
Pining  with  want,  and  s-unk  tn  deep  dismay. 
From  Crete  far  distant  had  they  sail'd  away. 
But  the  fair  sorceress  their  speed  reprcss'd, 

AiKi  thus  the  crew  di'^consolate  addressed:  | 

*'  Attend.  This  monster,  ribb'd  with  brass  around, 
My  art,  I  ween,  will  level  to  the  ground.  1960 

Whate'er  his  name,  bis  strength  however  great, 
Still,  not  immortal,  must  he  yield  to  fate. 
liut  from  the  far-tin-own  fragments  safe  retreat, 
Till  prostrate  fall  tlic  giant  at  my  feet." 

She  said:  retiring  at  the  sage  command, 
Th'-y  wait  the  movement  of  her  magic  baud. 
Wide  o'er  her  f^ee  her  purple  veil  she  spread. 
And  climbM  the  lofty  decks,  by  Jason  led. 

*  And  now  her  magic  arts  Medea  tries; 

*  Bids  the  red  furies,  dogs  of  Orcus,  rise,       1970 

*  That  starting  dreadfulfrom  the  th'  infernal  shade, 

*  Ride  Heaven  in  storms,  and  all  tliat  breathes  in- 

vade. 

*  Thrice  she  applies  the  power  of  magic  pray'i*, 

*  Thrice,  hellwaul  hendiny,  mutters  charms  in  air; 

*  Then,  turning  towards  the  foe,  bids  mischief  dy, 

*  And  looks  destruction,  as  she  points  her  eye. 

*  Then  spectres,  rising  from  Tartarean  buw'rs, 

*  Howl  round  in  air,  or  urin  along  the  shoro^. 
Father  supreme!  wl.at  fears  my  breast  annoy, 
Since  not  diseai:e  alone  can  life  destroy,  1980 
Or  wounds  inflicted  fate's  decrees  fuliil, 

But  magic's  secret  arts  have  power  to  klU ! 
For,  by  Medea's  incantations  plied, 
Enfeebled  soon  tlie  brazen  monster  died. 

^3*  The  lines  thus  marked  •  are  I^roome*s,  who 

has  translated  the  story  of  Talus;  not  without 
stiveral  omissions,  which  are  here  supplied. 


*  While  rending  up  the  earth  in  wrath  he  throw?' 

*  Ruck  after  rook  against  th'  aerial  foes, 

*  Lo  !  frantic  as  he  strides,  a  sudden  wound 

*  Burst:}  the  life-vein,  and  blood  o'erspreuds  the 

ground. 

*  As  from  a  furnace,  in  a  burning  flood 

*  Pours  meUing    lead,  so  pours  in  streams   his 

blood:  1990 

*  And  now  he  staggers,  as  the  spirit  flics, 

*  He  faints^  he  sinks,  he  tumbles,  and  he  dies. 

*  As  some  huge  cedar  On  a  niounlaiu's  bri.>w, 

*  PiercM  by  the  steel,  expects  a  final  blow, 

*  Awhile  it  totters  with  alternate  sway, 

*  Tin  freshening  breezes  through  the  branches  play ; 

*  Then   tumbling  downward  with    a   thundermg 

liound, 

*  Headlong  it  fal  s,  and  spreads  a  length  of  ground  : 

*  So,  as  the  giant  falls,  the  ocean  roars, 

*  Outstretch'd  be  lies,  and  coveis  half  the  shores. 
Crete  thus  delivered  from  this  baneful  pesl,  -OOi 

The  Mynians  nnmolested  sunk  to  rest. 
Soon  as  Aurora's  orient  bealns  appear, 
A  temple  they  to  Cretan  Pallas  rear. 
With  water  stor'd,  once  more  the  busy  train 
Embark,  and  lash  the  foamy  biiue  agam. 
Assiduous  all  witii  e(;unl  artlour  glow 
Distant  to  leave  Saimonis'  lufly  brow. 
As  o'er  the'Cretan  deep  the  galley  flew, 
Around  them  night  her  sable  mantle  threw;  2010 
Pernicious  nigiil,  whose  all-investing  shade 
Nor  stars,  norPhcehe's  brighter  rays  pervade. 
Thick  darkness,  or  from  Heaven, or  Hell  profound, 
Spread,  as  it  voso,  its  rueful  shades  aroimd. 
Uncertain  whetlicr,  on  huge  billows  tost, 
Sublime  they  sail,  Or  sink  to  Pluto's  coast. 
Uncertain  where  the  binsting  wave  may  throw, 
They  to  the  sea  commit  their  weal  or  woe. 
Jason  aloud,  with  lifted  hands,  atldress'd 
The  god  of  day  to  succour  thedistress*d.         202fl 
The  tears  fast  trickling  down  his  sorrowing  face. 
He  vow'd  with  gifts  the  Delphic  shrine  to  grace. 
He  vow'd  with  choicest  gifts,  an  ample  store. 
To  load  Amyela*,  and  Ortygia*s  shore. 
Attentive  to  his  tears  and  meek  request, 
Pho'bus  from  Heaven  desceuds,  and  stands  eon- 

fe=s'd. 
Where,  fiowning  hideous  o'er  the  deeps  below. 
The  rocks  of  Melans  lift  their  shaggy  brow. 
Awhile  on  one  of  these  h'e  ta'iies  his  stand, 
Mis  golden  bow  hiah  lifttpg  in  his  band;  203#- 

Assisted  by  uhose  far-rePectoti  light. 
An  isle  of  small  extent  attracts  their  sight. 
Amid  the  Spurades;  against  it  stood 
Flippuris,  circled  by  the  rolliiig  flood. 
TlKJranelnxrs  here  they  drop.     Aurora's  ray 
Glinnner'd.  and  sunk  before  the  light  of  day. 
A  temple  here  o'er-arcli'd  with  woods  they  r;d5e. 
And*  bill  an  altar  to  Apollo  blaze, 
On  whom  the  name  .V-glclc  they  bestow; 
For  here  tlie  god  display'd  his  beamy  bow.      204^ 
Here,  since  on  Arijo's  crew  all  bright  he  shone, 
Uy  the  name  .\nuphe  the  isle  is  known. 
The  scanty  j>roloce  of  tiiis  barren  isle 
To  Phusbus  they  on  hnmWe  altars  pile. 
Eacli  fair  Phieacian  in  Medea's  train, 
Who  of>.  liad  seen  the  fatted  oxen  elain 
In  king  Atcinuiis'  court,  in  laughter  joins 
At  sight  tif  water  pour'd  on  burning  ]>ines. 
With  well-dissembled  wratb  the  chiefs  reprove 
1^  laughina;  damsels,  and  the  mirth  they  love/ 
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A  wordy  altercation  soon  bejan,  2051 

And  pleasant  raillery  through  the  circle  ran. 
Hence,  to  jEglete,  on  this  festive  day. 
All  who  in  Anaphe  due  honours  pay, 
Maidens  and  nion,  a  mix'd  assembly,  join 
Jn  friendly  contests  and  debates  benijrn. 

The  lialsers  now  weie  looscn'd  frf>m  their  hold, 
And  unrestrain'd  in  ocean  Argo  roll'd, 
When  thus  the  dn-am  of  night,  yet  uncflacM, 
Reverins;  Maia's  son,  Kuphcinu*  trai  'd.  2060 

How,  with  close  grasp  the  sacred  clod  com]>rebs'd, 
Streamed  with  a  milky  current  at  his  breast,    f  eyes 
And  from  this  clod,  though  small,  his  wondering 
Beheld  a  lovely,  female  form  arise. 
Charm'd  with  the  beauteous  fair,  he  soon  resign'd 
To  nuptial  joys  his  !ove-<levoted  mind, 
Lamenting  still  that  he  the  maid  should  wed, 
"Whom  at  his  fostering  breast  with  milk  he  fed. 
"Thy  children's  nurse  am  I,"  (the  fair  be^an. 
Accosting  mild  the  disconcerted  man;)  2070 

"  But  not  thy  daughter:  I  from  Triton  camcj 
(Triton  and  Libya  my  parents'  name) 
He  fix'd  near  .^naphe  ray  watery  cell,   • 
And  bade  mc  here  with  Nereus'  daughters  dwell. 
But  now  I  hasten  towards  the  Sun's  bri-;ht  ray, 
And  to  thy  race  the  choicest  boon  convey." 
This  dream  recurring  to  his  mind  again. 
He  told  the  leader  of  the  gallant  train. 
Who,  long  revolv  ing,  thus  at  length  reveal'd     2079 
Those  mystic  tniths  the  P^-thic  shrine  conccal'd; 

**  Ye  gods!  what  eloi-\'  waits  thy  valorousdeeds. 
What  fame,  I'uphcmus,  to  thy  toil  succeeds  1 
Tor,  when  in  ocean's  b  -d  this  earth  you  fling. 
Thence  (so  the  gods  ordain)  an  isle  shall  spring; 
Here  shall  thy  children's  children  late  repose. 
Triton  this  hospitable  gift  bestows: 
1  f e  tore  from  Afric's  coast  the  treasur'd  soil ; 
To  him,  of  all  the  gods,  ascribe  the  isle." 

Thus  spoke  he  prescient,  nor  in  vain  divin'd  : 
Kuphcmus  heard  him  with  attentive  mind;     2090 
Transported  with  the  presage,  forth  he  sprung, 
An'i  the  mysterious  clod  in  ocean  flung. 
Instant  emerging  from  the  refluent  tides, 
Callis'e's  isle  disi)lay'd  its  wave-wash'd  sides, 
Nui  se  of  Euphemus'  race :  in  days  of  yore. 
They  dwelt  on  Sintian  Lcmnos'  sooty  shore. 
Exird  from  I.cmnos  by  Etrurian  force. 
To  Sparta's  friendly  walls  they  bent  their  course: 
Ejected  thence,  Theras,  Autcsion's  heir, 
Bnile  him  to  fam'd  Calliste's  isle  repair;  2100 

Mis  name  it  took  :  th'  events  wc  now  display 
Were  unaccomplish'd  in  Eupliemus'  day. 

Vast  tracts  of  ocean  pass'd,  the  joyous  host 
Stccr'd  towards,  and  anchor'd  on  jEgina's  coast. 
They  here  propose  a  trial  of  their  skill ; 
What  chief  can  first  the  weighty  bucket  611, 
And,  ere  his  fellows  intercept  bis  way. 
First  to  the  ship  the  watery  store  convey. 
For  parching  thirst,  and  winds  that  briskly  blew. 
To  the  fleet  course  inclin'd  the  gallant  crew.    21 10 
His  bucket  now,  replenish'd  at  the  springs. 
Each  stout  Thessalian  on  his  shoulder  brings; 
Intent  the  palm  of  conquest  to  obtain. 
He  scours  with  speedy  foot  across  the  plain. 

Hail,  happy  race  of  heroes,  and  repay 
With  tributary  praise  my  tuneful  lay  !, 
With  pleasure  stiil  may  distant  times  rehearse. 
And  atlded  years  on  years  exalt  my  verse  ! 
For  here  I  fix  the  period  of  your  woes, 
And  with  your  glorious  toils  my  numbers  close. 


Your  galley  loosen'd  from  i^gina's  shore,      2121 
Waves  disconipoi'd,  and  winds  detain'd  no  more. 
Serene  yc  sail'd  beside  th'  Achaiau  strand, 
Where  Cecrops'  towers  the  subiect  maincommand, 
Whei-e  opposite  l-Luboia  Aulis  lies. 
And  where  the  1/iCiiau  citit-s  lofiy  rise. 
Till  Paga^a?  her  friciuUy  puit  display'd, 
Wliurc  rode  triumphant  Argo  safe  embay'd. 


\OTES  TO  THE  AltGON.-iUTICS. 

BOOK   I. 

v.  1  Inspir'd  bytli;  cj  Thus besrins  Homer's Ba- 
trachomyachia,  the  17th  Id.  of  Tb^critus,  and 
Aratiis's  poem. 

See  also  on  these  words  the  Gr.  Schol.  and 
Hoelzlinus's  note. 

2.  Whom  Pelias]  For  Pclias,  .ffison,  &c.  See 
the  preface. 

Colchos,  now  called  Mingrelia,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  part  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  west  by  so 
much  of  the  Euxiue  sea  as  extends  from  the  river- 
Curax  to  the  moulh  of  the  river  Phasis,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Iberia. 

5.  Thro'  the  Cyanean  rocks'] 

__^__^  when  Argo  pass'd 

Through  Bosphorus  betwixt  the  jostling  rocks. 
Milton's  Par.  Lost.  b.  ii.  1017. 
Two  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  F.uxine  sea, 
called  symplegades  by  the  Grecians,  by  Juvenal 
concurrentia  saxa;  because  they  were  so  n?ar, 
that,  as  a  ship  varied  its  course,  they  seemed  to 
open  and  shut;  or,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  to 
iustle  one  auotlier.  They  were  also  called  cyanean, 
fro:n  their  dark  colour. 

13.  Anaurus  past]  A  river  in  Thessaly,  ac- 
cording to  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others. 
But  some  are  of  opinion,  that  Anaurus,  as  its  ety- 
mology implies,  is  the  general  name  of  any  tor- 
rent. Valerius  Flaccus,  i"elating  the  same  storv, 
mentions  the  river  Enipeus. 

33.  Whom  fair  Calliope,  on  Thracia's  shore] 
The  Pseonians  of  Thrace  lived  upon  the  Hebrus; 
and  ail  the  people  of  that  region  were  at  one  time 
great  in  science.  The  Grecians  acknowledged 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  them;  and  the 
Muses  were  said  to  hax-e  come  from  those  parts. 
The  Pierians  were  as  famed  for  poetry  and  music, 
as  the  Paeonians  were  for  physic.  Thamyras, 
Eumolpus,  Linus,  Thymsitcs,  and  Musieus,  were 
suppost:d  to  have  been  of  this  country.  Oiplieus 
also  is  ascribed  to  Thrace ;  who  is  said  to  have 
soothed  the  savage  rage,  and  to  have  animated 
the  very  rocks  to  harmony.     Bryant's  Myth. 

35.  Hard  rocks,  &,c.]  Mulcentem  tigres  et 
agentcm  carmine  qnercus. — Virg.  Georg.  iv.  510. 

42.  By  Chiron's  art  to  Jason's  interest  gain'd] 
Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautic  poem  ascribed  to  him, 
gives  the  same  account  of  himself. 

K«t  /a'  «o^iy  xidaf*]V  troX-jCrticaXoy  lv7l>vov7a, 

Orph.Arg.7J. 
71.  Cceneus]     It  is  fabled  that  this  person  wa« 
Thessalian  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Elatus,  one  of 
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the  Lapltlia?;  who,  having  been  violated  by  Nep- 
tune, obtained  of  him,  as  the  reward  of  her  prosti- 
tution, tliat  she  might  he  transformed  into  a  man, 
and  rendered  invulnerable.  Thus  ohau,:;in^  her 
se^,  she  changed  her  name  into  Cceneus,  being 
bi-fore  called  Ccenis.  Sye  Ovid's  Met.  and  Virg. 
.^^n.  vi.  448. 

"y.  From  'Titaresus]  Mopsus  was  snrnamed 
the  Titaresiaii,  from  Tifaresns,  the  name  of  a 
place  and  river  in  Thessaly.  Thus  Hesiod  in  Scut. 
Here.  1. 181. 

155.  Theseus]  Theseus,  by  the  help  of  his 
friend  Piritlioiis,  had  stolen  Helen  fr^^m  the  temple 
of  Diana,  and  carried  her  ofl':  in  retnin  for  this 
service,  he  assisted  Pirithbus  in  tlie  rape  of  Proser- 
pine. In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  they 
went  down  to  the  infernal  regions  together:  but 
Pluto,  having  discovered  their  intentions,  exposed 
Piritlious  to  the  dog  Cerberus,  who  devoured  him, 
and  chained  Theseus  to  tlie  mountain  Taeuarus. 
Plutarch's  life  of  Theseus. 

13S.  Tho'  Argus  wrought]  ApolloniTis  calls  him 
'Afyo;  ass^oelh;,  the  son  of  Arestor.  But  Jianier 
remarks  that  we  ought  to  read  (as  Meziriae  has 
recommended)  (iX!v.io,;i.it,  the  sob  of  Alector.  For 
Argus,  the  son  of  Arestor,  preceded  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts  eight  or  nine  generations :  but  mo.st  of 
the  ancients  agree,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  built 
by  Argus,  the  son  of  Alector,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Argonauts.     Banier's  Myth.  vol.  iv. 

147.  Pero]  Iphiclus  had  seized  upon  the  oxen 
of  Tyro,  the  mother  of  Neleus.  These  Neleus 
demands,  but  is  denied  by  Iphiclus.  Pero,  the 
daughter  of  Neleus,  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
him  who  recovered  these  oxen  from  Iphiclus. 
Melanipns  undertakes  the  recovery;  but  being 
vanquished  is  thrown  into  prison.  See  Hoiiier's 
Od.  b.  xi.  '250. 

174.  Pro]jheticIdnion]  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  manner  by  Orpheus  and  Valerius  Fiaccus  : 

"A^WvIo;  tjftiV  VC0O;  >jM^9e  Xfti'TffO;   I(J(Xl«;v, 

Toy  c"  •ji;0KVC'7aiJ.iy>i  i/xtv  'A7:6\Xiyvi  K'/aiOt 
'A/.t^.)OcriOV  Tffftoe^  y^i{>iJ,tt  ipf^'iriaf  'Av?it6VfiCrt, 

*o?e'.c.  Orph.  Arg.  IS.'i. 

. ■  Phebeins  Idmon, 

Cui  genitor  tribtiit  monita  pra^noscere  Divuni 
Omnia,  seu  flammas,  seu  lubrica  cominus  exta, 
Seu  plenum  certis  iuterroKet  aera  pennis. 

Val.  Flac.  b.  i.  228. 

1  SO.  Omens  from  birds,  and  prodigies  from  fire] 
There  were  two  grand  divisions  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  viz.  into  tjj.vvpci,  and 
nVi/pre,  i.  e.  those  whore  fire  was  heaped  upon  the 
altar,  ami  those  which  were  not  accompanied  with 
fire.  The  c^vimtci.  if^-.r.-jja  were  observations  njade 
fiom  thfv  victims  at  the  time  they  were  burning ; 
which  was  the.  province  of  the  haruspices:  the 
<7»'/L..BTO  airupa  referred  to  the  Hight  of  birds,  and 
such  observations  as  the  augurs  collected  from 
them.     Thus  Euripides  in  Baecha-,  v.  257. 

197.  And  gave  the  power]    Thus  Ovid : 

cui  posse  figuras 

Sumeie  quas  vellct,  rursusqvie  reponere  sumptas, 
NeptUEUs  dtderat,  Nelei  sanguinis  auetor. 

Wet.  xii,  555. 


And  Seneca: 

Suniere  innumeras  solitum  figuras.      Med.  f  35. 

522.  F.uphemus]  The  text  has  Polyphemus; 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  false  reading,  as  Valerius 
Fiaccus  and  Pausanias  seem  to  confirm.  The  an- 
notator  to  Mr.  Pope's  Odyssey,  not  suspeeling 
this,  was  led  into  a  pleasant  mistake.  "  If  Poly- 
ph  inns,"  says  he,  Od.  ix.  5t)9.  "had  really  this 
ijuality  of  running  upon  the  waves,  he  might  have 
destroyed  Ulysses  without  throwing  this  moun- 
tain :  but  Apollonius  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  an 
absurdity,  and  one  might  ralhcr  believe  that  he 
ivonld  sink  the  earth  at  every  step,  than  run  upon 
the  waters  with  such  lightness  as  not  to  wet  his 
feet."  As  this  description  of  the  swiftness  of 
Euphemus  is  originally  taken  from  Homer's  ac- 
count of  the  mares  of  Erictiionius,  so  \'irgil's  de- 
scription of  Camilla's  swiftness  seems  copied  from 
these  beautiful  lines  of  Apollonius.  Sec  Pope's  II. 
b.  XX.  270. 

These  lightly  skimming,  when  they  swept  ths 

l^lain. 
Nor  i>ly'd  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain  : 
And  n  hen  along  the  level  seas  they  flew, 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

lUa  vel  intacta^  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Grainina,  ncc  teneres  cursu  iiesisset  aristas: 
Vcl  mare  per  medium,  lluctu  suspensa  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingcret  ^quore  plantas, 

251.  Patemonins]  Our  poet  in  his  aceonnt  of 
this  hero  follows  Orphens  very  closely  :  ValcVius 
Fiaccus  makes  no  mention  of  liim. 

27:3.  They,  when  on  tip-toe]  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  Raphael  is  simil;)r  to  this  : 

like  J(Iaia's  son  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance 

lill'd 
The  circuit  wide,  &c.  Par.  L.  b.  v.  285. 

Apollonius  in  this  beautiful  description  has  far 
exceeded  his  venerable  master;  who  says  only, 


■  TcsptroIViy  •juaa.T'iOi;  crji:v7>iv7o 


Orph.  Aig.  219. 

257.  Minyas'  daughter]  The  Argonauts  were 
distiniiuished  by  the  appellation  of  Minya;:  a 
title  which  they  took  as  being  descended  from  the 
daughters  of  ^Iinyas,  a  Bceotian  prince,  the  son  of 
Orchomcnus,  who  built  a  city  of  that  name  in 
Bceotia. 

291.  lolchos]  A  city  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Jason.  It  was  also  called  Larissa 
(as  Pomponius  Mela  asserts);  hence  Larissscus 
Acliilles.     Virg. 

29'.'.  The  Pagasffian  bay]  Pagasse  is  a  town 
and  promontory  of  Thessaly.  Here  Argo  waS 
built;  and  from  that  circumstance,  «7ro  TJij  vkutth-. 
yia;,  the  bay  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

319.  Phrixus]  For  an  account  of  Phrixus  see 
tbe  preface. 

327.  AU'imeda  embrac'd  her  son  with  tears] 
This  al'ecting  scene  is  extremely  natural,  and 
drawn  by  our  poet  in  a  manner  the  most  masterly. 
He  is  no  where  happier  than  in  the  execution  of 
these  pathetic  pieces.  This  parting  inten'icw, 
the  episode  of  Ilypsipyla,  and  the  loves  of  Meden 
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amUason  have  been  admiied  and  imitated  by  tlie 
jtoets  of  ancient  and  niodern  times. 

379.  Haste,  royal  mother]  Thus  Telemachiis 
addresses  his  mother  in  Homer,  and  Turnus  in 
Viisil. 

Teaisandapprehensionsof  danger  were  deemed 
lad  presages,  wiicn  the  pe<iple  were  goins:  to  uar. 

Ne,  quKSO,  ne  me  lacrymis,  neve  omine  tanto 
Prosequere,  in  duri  certamina  Martis  cnnte.ii. 
Virg.  ^n.  xii.  72. 

O  royal  mother,  cease  your  fears. 

Nor  send  me  to  the  light  with  boding  tears. 

Pitt. 
3S4.  So  moves  the  god  of  day]    Virgil  has  ma- 
nifestly borrowed  this  comparison,  and  applied  it 
to  jEneas,     E.  iv.  143. 

As  when  from  I.ycia,  bound  in  wintiy  frost. 
Where  Xanthus' striLims  enrich  the  smiling  coast, 
The  beauteous  Phoebus  in  high  pomp  retires. 
And  hears  in  Dclos,  &c.  Pitt. 

447.  With  beeves  return,  the  best]  It  was  re- 
«iuisite  to  reserve  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
for  the  altar:  they  must  be  souml  and  perfect  iu 
all  their  limbs,  or  they  would  be  deemed  a  very 
unfit  offering  for  the  gods.  Thus  Achilles  in 
Homer  offers  up  to  Apollo — i.ym;  Y.i,i(i-(7'ti  &iyw-i-ri 

says  Eustathius  on  this  passage.  It  is  the  precept 
of  Viigil,  that  the  cattle  which  are  desi:,'ned  for 
the  plough,  for  breeiling  and  sacrifices,  sliould  be 
distinguished  by  particular  marks,  and  separated 
from  the  rest. 

Continuoque  notas,  et  nomina  pentis  inunint. 

Georg.  iii.  158. 

456.  Example  fir'd]  The  poet  through  this 
whole  description  is  agreeably  circumstantial.  He 
paints  the  busy  scene  before  us  in  the  liveliest  co- 
lours. We  are  pr  scut  to  all  the  labours  of  his 
heroes.  We  see  them  constructing, lanching,  and 
manning  their  ship,  choosing  t.heir  seats,  erecting 
their  altar,  and  offering  sacrifice.  We  feel  our- 
selves already  interested,  and  cannot  help  joining 
with  Jason  in  his  prayer,  that  success  may  crown 
their  enterprise. 

503.  Embasian  Phoebus]  Embasian  and  Ec- 
basian  are  epithets  which  they  applied  to  their 
tutelar  god  at  the  instant  of  their  embarkation, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  land. 

551.  Tho'  various  toils]  This  speech  of  Idmon 
is  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  and  pity. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  and  calmness 
of  the  hero,  when  be  discloses  to  his  comradis  the 
piu-pose  of  Apollo.  He  tells  them,  in  a  prophetic 
strain,  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  daneers, 
but  successful  at  last;  that,  as  to  himself,  he  knew 
his  doom,  which  was,  that  he  must  die  in  a  distant 
country  long  before  their  return.  Homer  repre- 
sents b.s  hero  weeping  at  his  fate,  a;  dp  h>, 
iaxju^i'iuv:  our  poet  reserves  the  tears  of  sorrow 
.for  them,  from  whom  they  fall  with  a  better 
grace; 

the  host  the  fate  of  Idmon  mourn. 

581.  Now  by  this  lance]  This  circnmst.-ince 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  that  nob'.e  one  of 
Achilles  swearing  by  his  sceptre  in  Homer;  which 
passage  both  Vir^  I  and  Valerius  Ilaccus  have 
closely  imitated. 

VOL.  n. 
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599.  The  Aloids]  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of 
I'riopas  and  wife  of  Alcieus,  fell  in  love  with  Nep- 
tune, by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Kphialtes  and 
Otus.  Presuming  on  their  gigantic  strength,  they 
attempted  to  dethrone  Jupiter;  but  were  slain  (as 
Monii'r  and  Pindar  relate,  and  after  tlieni  .\pul- 
lonius)  by  Apollo  at  Naxus,  and  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Pinto. 

617.  'Twas  then]  The  following  lines,  to  720, 
are  taken  from  .VI r.  West's  translation  of  the  song 
of  Orpheus,  and  the  setting  out  of  the  .\rgonauts; 
but  many  passages  are  much  altered. 

621.  How  at  the  first] 

Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 

Semina  teirarumque  animsque  niarisque  fuis- 

sent,  iicc.  Virg.  Ec. 

For  a  full  illustration  of  the  propriety  and  beauty 
of  this  song,  which  Scaliger  condemns,  I  beg  leave 
to  subjoin  Mr.  Wharton's  judicious  criticism,  iu 
bis  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  3neeu.  "  Sca- 
liger  finds  great  fault  with  the  subject  of  this  song, 
and  prefers  to  it  the  suSicct  of  Orpheu^'s  song  in 
Valerius  Flaccus.  By  this  piece  of  criticism  he 
has  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  an- 
cient poesy,  and  of  the  character  of  Orpheus. 
But  the  propriety  of  the  subjei-t  of  this  song  is 
easily  to  be  defended  without  considering  the 
character  of  Orpheus.  The  occasion  of  it  was  a 
quarrel  among  the  Argonauts,  whom  Orpheus  en- 
deavours to  pacify  with  tlie  united  powers  of  mu- 
sic and  verse.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  a 
song  whose  subject  is  religious,  and  which  asserts 
the  right  of  Jupiter  to  the  possession  of  Olyinpu.s, 
was  even  expedient,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  had  but 
just  before  spoken  blasphemy  against  hiui.  Nor 
were  the  auditors  of  so  mean  a  rank  as  iseiliger 
would  represent  them:  he  terms  tli 'm  viri  mili- 
tares;  but  it  should  be  considered,  that  tlicy  were 
princes  and  demi-gods.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance belonging  to  the  song  of  Orpheus  in  Apol- 
lonius,  which  gives  it  a  manifest  superiority  to 
that  of  Orpheus  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  1  mean  the 
design  of  it,  which  was,  to  express  the  vehemence 
of  the  passions,  at  once  so  agreeable  to  the  well- 
known  character  of  Orpheus,  and  so  expressi^-e  of 
the  irresistible  influence  of  music.  In  the  Latin 
poet,  Orpheus  singS  upon  no  occasion,  and  to  ro 
end,  unless  to  make  the  night  pass  away  more  plea- 
santly." 

636.  Ophion]  Milton  has  undoubtedly  copied 
this  passage.     Par.  L.  b.  x.  550. 

——  how  the  sei'pent  whom  they  call'd 

Ophion  with  Euiynome,  tne  wide 
Kneroaching  Eve,  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  &c. 

Apollonius,  as  well  as  Milton,  has  hinted  that 
Opiiiou  was  of  the  serpent  race.  — — .— .  the  vast 
species  of  the  st  rpent  breed. 

The  upper  pavt  of  Euryttome  was  a  perfect 
figure  of  a  woman;  the  lower  part,  from  the 
tliighs  downward,  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Lucian. 

649.  Here  the  sweet  bard]  The  effect,  which 
the  harp  and  voice  of  Orpheus  had  upon  the  .Ar- 
gonauts, is  here  elegantly  descrioed.  When  ttie 
poet  had  ended  Ih%  son^,  they,  intent  and  bending 
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towards  hltn,  still  listened,  and  imagined  liim  still 
singing.     Milton  follows  ApoUonius  very  close: 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam*s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to 
hear.  Par.  L.  b.  viii.  1. 

6.57.  Then  on  the  flaming  tongues]  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  at  their  solemn  festivals, 
before  they  went  to  rest,  to  sacrilice  the  tongues 
of  the  victims  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  clociuence, 
pouring  on  them  a  libation  of  wine.  T  his  was 
done,  either  with  a  design  to  make  an  expiation 
for  any  indecent  language  that  had  been  spoken 
(as  was  the  case  about  fifty  lines  above)  or  to  sjg- 
Dify,  that  what  had  been  there  spoken,  ought  not 
to  be  divulged  or  remembered  afterward. 

669.  Endu'd  with  voice]  The  ancient  writers, 
as  well  historians  as  poets,  are  full  of  these  won- 
ders. The  speech  of  Achilles's  horse  to  his  master 
is  well  known.  Among  the  many  prodisies,  which 
are  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  death  of  .Tulius 
Cxsar,  this,  Virgil  "informs  us,  was  one, — pecu- 
desque  locut.T.  Appian  expressly  says,  that  an 
ox  spoke  with  a  human  voice.  Livy  has  given 
us  the  speech  of  one  of  these  animals  on  a  certain 
occasion  : 

Suod  maximeterrebatConsulem  Cn.  Domitium, 
bOTcm  locutum,  "  Roma  tibi  cave."     Lib.  xxxv. 

This  ship  was  indeed  built  out  of  some  sacred 
timber  from  the  grove  of  Dodona,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  Jupiter  Tomarias:  and  on  this  account  it 
was  said  to  have  been  oracular,  and  to  have  given 
verbal  responses. 

670.  Itonian]  Minerva  was  so  called  from 
Itonis,  a  city  of  'J'hessaly,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped. 

C98.  The  parted  ocean  whitening]  Tljc  poets 
are  fond  of  expressing  the  activity  of  the  rowers, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  by  the  efVect  which 
the  stroke  of  their  oars  and  the  track  of  the  keel 
produce  on  the  waters. 

TataquK  remigio  spumis  incanuit  nnda.    Catull. 

J.l  freta  canescunt,  sulcam  ducente  carina. 

Wanil. 

TOl.  Th' immortal  powers]  ApoUonius,  anxious 
to  impress  on  his  readers  a  just  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject,  has,  ii.  the  true  spirit  of 
Homer,  represented  all  the  gods  looking  down 
upon  Argo,  as  if  interested  in  the  success  of  her 
Toy  age. 

717.  With  Chiron  came]  Achilles  was  edu- 
cated under  Chiron.  The  circumstan<'e  of  Clia- 
riclo's  raising  up  young  .-VchiUes  in  her  arms,  to 
show  him  his  father  Peleus,  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  striking.  From  this  action  we  may  also 
fairly  conjecture,  that  this  famous  expedition  pre- 
Qcded  the  siege  of  Troy,  probably,  about  thirty 
years,  viz.  from  the  infancy  of  Achilles  to  his  ar- 
ri\'al  at  perfect  manhood. 

752.  Corn-crown'd  Thessalia]  On  the  epithet 
n.'fln,  which  the  poet  here  applies  to  Thessaly, 
and  w  Inch  seems  to  have  peq)lcxed  the  commen- 
tators, Mr.  Bryant  makes  the  following  ingenious 
remark;  "  'i'he  Pelasgi  settled  very  early  in 
Thessaly,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Aiiria. 
3'b:s  wai  tke  sacient  name  of  Ejypt,  from  wheoce 


this  people  came.  They  likewise  called  the  same 
country  Ai  Monah,  Regio  Lunaris;  which  th^ 
poets  changed  to  Ha^monia." 

759.  And  Dolops'  tomb]  The  scholiast  tells 
us,  this  Dolops  was  the  son  of  Hcrm'  s,  and  slaia 
at  .Magnesia;  where  they  erected  a  monument, 
near  the  shore,  to  his  memory. 

766.  Aphetee]  The  place  from  which  they  set 
sail  was  named  from  that  event  Aphetje.  It  is  a 
town  and  port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly. 

778.  Tall  .4thos]  Plutarch  and  Pliny  assert, 
that  this  mountain  is  so  high,  as  to  project  its 
shade,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  summer  solstice,  on 
the  market-place  of  the  city  Myrina.    Univ.  Hist_ 

ingenti  tellurem  proximns  umbra 

Vcstit  .\thos,  nemorumiiue  obscurat  iinagine 
pontum.  Stat.  Theb. 

793.  For  angry  Venus]  "  The  description  of 
Venus,  enraged  against  the  men  of  Lemnos  for 
nt^glecting  her  temple,  represents  her,'*  says  Mr. 
Spence  in  his  Polymetis,  "  rather  as  the  goddess  of 
jealousy,  than  of  love.  There  is  no  figure  of  her 
under  this  character,  nor  any  description  in  any 
of  the  Roman  poets  before  the  third  age,"  Had  the 
learned  author  consulted  ApoUonius,  he  would 
have  seen  to  whom  Valerius  was  indebted  for  this 
description  of  Venus,  as  the  goddess  of  jealousy. 
The  passage  is  indisputably  borrowed  from  our 
poet.  So  true  is  it,  what  Mr.  Gray  has  observed 
of  this  writer,  that  hail  he  consulted  the  Greek 
authors,  they  wi;)uld  have  aiToi'ded  him  more  in- 
struction on  the  very  heads  he  professes  to  treat, 
than  all  the  other  writers  put  together.  See  Gray's 
5th  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

826.  Like  the  bacchanalian  band]  The  Lem- 
nian  women  are  here  represented  as  savage  a6 
tlie  Thyades,  who  delighted  in  bloody  banquets. 
Upon  this  the  scholiast  observes,  that  the  Mx- 
nades  and  Baccha;  used  to  devour  the  raw  limbs 
of  animals  which  they  had  cut  or  torn  asunder. 
In  the  island  of  Chios  it  was  a  religious  custom  to 
tear  a  man  limb  from  limb  by  way  of  sacrifice  to 
Dionusus :  the  same  in  Tencdos.  Hence  we  may 
learn  one  sad  tiiith,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing 
so  impious  and  unnatural,  as  not  at  times  to  have 
prevailed,     Bryant's  Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

83-.  For  Boreas]  Tiiere  is  a  judicious  note  on 
this  passage,  inserted  in  an  elegant  edition  of  otir 
poet,  lately  published  at  Oxford;  which  1  shall 
\enturc  to  give  the  reader:  "  I.icet  ventus  Boreas 
Argonautis  ad  cursum  contiiaianduin  secundus 
esset,  non  tamen  sulverunt."  Mihi  perspectnm 
est  nihil  veri  his  inesse.  Non  enim  ventus  Aquilo 
secuudusest  tendentihus  in  Pontum,  sed  adversuiu 
tenet.  Hoc  ergrj  ,\pollouius  indi.'-at.  Mrnyas 
non  solvisse  ilio  mane,  ex  insula  [.eunio,  (juod 
Aquilo,  qui  ipsis  in  Pontum  porrccturis  adversns 
erat,  llaret.     Wesseling.  Observ.  p.  130. 

This  observation  appears  to  be  just.  Yet  is  it 
no  unusual  thing  with  the  poets  to  put  one  wind 
for  another.  The  most  judicious  and  accurate  of 
the  Roman  poets  is  not  exempt  from  errours  of 
this  kind.  "The  description  of  the  departure  of 
jEncas  from  Carthage  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  probability,  in  this  respect,  but  con- 
tradictory to  itself.  He  sails  in  the  morning  with 
a  west  wind,  which  is  very  imoroperly  called  fa*- 
vourahle ;  but  before  he  is  out  of  sight  of  Carthage, 
I  we  Cud  hiui  pursuinj^his  course  with  a  north  wiud, 
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*liiol)  is  still  more  coiitiary  to  his  intrrticd 
course."  See  an  Essay  on  tlie  original  Genius 
anil  Writings  of  Homer. 

9VJ.  —  Hypsipyla  arose]  DiHo  is  the  Hypsi- 
pyla  of  Virgil.  The  latter,  as  Iloelzlinus  speaks, 
is  the  arehetype  of  the  former, 

949.  A  mantle]  This  mantle,  which  Pallas 
gave  to  Jason,  and  the  simile  of  the  star,  to  uhioli 
he  is  conipared,  are  beautiful  sperimens  of  our 
poet's  talent  for  description.  We  shall  linil  hiui, 
in  the  more  descriptive  parts  of  his  poem,  rising 
greatly  above  that  equal  mediocrity  which  some 
critics  have  ascribed  to  him. 

971.  Behind,  Ampiiinn]  The  fable  of  Thebes 
being  built  by  the  power  of  music  is  not  in 
Homer,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  be  of 
later  invention.     See  Pope's  Od.  b.  xi.  3'M. 

98'2.  The  Taphians]  The  Teleboans,  or  Ta- 
phians  (so  called  from  the  island  Taphos  which 
they  inhabited)  coming  to  Argos,  stole  the  oxen 
of  Klectryon,  the  father  of  .^Icmena  :  a  battle  en- 
sued, iu  which  himself  and  sons  were  slain. 
.  flSS.  This  Pelops  drove]  Hippodamia  v\'as  the 
daughter  of  Qinon:aus,  king  of  Klis  and  Pisa. 
.She  was  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  had  many 
admirers.  (KnomaUs  having  been  infonned  by 
the  Oracle,  that  he  should  be  slain  by  his  son-in- 
law,  eiulea\  O'.ircd  to  deter  the  suitors  from  pay- 
ing their  addresses  to  his  daughter,  by  proposing 
a  cliarii't-mce.  The  terms  were ;  that  he  who  con- 
quered him  in  the  race  should  obtain  his  dauglitcr, 
butthat  he  who  proved  unsuccessful  should  be  put 
to  death.  Pclcps,  whom  Hippodamia  was  most  at- 
tached to,  accepted  the  dangerous  conditions,  and 
contended  with  fEnomaus.  The  plan  which  his 
daughter  had  concerted  with  jMyrtiius,  the  chariot- 
eer, of  loosening  the  pin  of  the  wlieei,  succeeded  to 
her  wish.  The  pin  flew  out,  the  chariot  was  over- 
thrown, and  victorious  Pelops  claimed  the  lady 
as  his  pri:^e. 

997.  At  mighty  Tltyus  aim'd]  Elara  being  preg- 
nant by  Jupiter,  he,  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Juno, 
concealed  her  in  a  cavern  of  the  £^rth,  where  Ti- 
tyus  ivas  born:  who,  from  his  being  immers-'d  in 
worldly  cares,  and  from  his  centering  all  his  af- 
fections on  the  Earth,  as  if  he  had  sprung  from  it, 
is  fabled  to  be  the  son  of  the  Eartl.. 

1132.  And  let  him  revel]  This  is  an  oblique, 
but  very  severe  sarcasm  on  Jason, 

llo'l.  Aiid  if  with  offspring]  That  there  was 
offspring  appears  from  Hi.mer'sII,  b.  vii. 

And  now  the  fleet,  arri\'d  from  Lemnos'  stands, 
With    Ilacchus'  blessings  cheer'd  the  generous 

bauds. 
Of  fragiaiit  wines  the  lich  Euna'US  sent 
A  th<iusand  measures  to  the  royal  tent; 
KuniEus,  whom  Hypsijiyle  of  vine 
To  Jaion,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore. 

These  verses,  says  Mr.  Pope,  aflbrd  us  the  know- 
ledge of  some  points  of  hi&tory  and  antiquity:  as 
that  Jason  had  a  son  by  Hypsipyle;  who  suc- 
ceeded his  mother  in  t'ac  kingdom  of  Lenmos: 
that  Samos  was  anciently  famous  fur  its  wines  i 
and  that  coined  money  was  not  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  w-ar;  but  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries carried  on  by  exchange  in  brass,  oxen,  slaves, 
&c.  as  appears  by  two  lines  farther: 

Each,  in  exchange,  proportioned  treasures  gave, 
Soms  brass,  or  iron,  some  an  ox,  or  slave. 


1IS7.  That  there  initiated]  All  that  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  Cabiritic  mysteries  were  thought 
effectually  secur<(l  from  stonns  at  sea,  and  all 
other  dangers:  and  the  influence  of  the  Cahirian 
priests  w:|S  particularly  implored  by  mariners  for 
success  in  their  voyages.     Potter.     Bryant. 

1 193.  Thence  the  black  main]  So  named  from 
a  bay  which  lies  west  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus;  called  Melas  from  a  river  of  tliat  name. 

1-07.  An  ancient  island]  Cyzicus,  or  Cyzicnni 
according  to  Strabo,  is  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
joined  by  two  bridges  to  the  continent.  The 
strait,  o^  cr  which  these  bridces  were  thrown,  be- 
ing in  a  course  of  years  filled  up,  an  isthmus  was 
formed,  and  the  island  became  a  peninsula:  to 
this  isthmus  the  poet  alludes.     Strabo.    Hoelz. 

1235.  Here  the  rope-fasten'd  stone]  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  name  of  an  anchor  does  no 
where  occur  in  Homer.  The  ships  of  which  he 
speaks  had  only  a  rudd'  r  and  ballast.  Neither 
was  there  any  metal  employed  in  the  construction 
of  them;  the  timbers  were  fastened  together  w  itii 
pegs. 

We  must  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  rude  ex- 
pedient, to  wl  ich  the  Argonauts  had  recourse,  iit 
these  still  earlier  times. 

1299.  As  near] 

Ac  veluti  magna  juvenum  cum  densa  securi 
Silva  labat;  cuneisque  gemit  grave  r^ibur  adactis; 
Jamque  abics,  piceaeque  suunt:  sic  dura  ^ub  ictu 
Ossa  viium  ma!a?que  sonant,  sparsusque  cerebro 
Albet  agcr.  Val.  Flac.  1.  iii.  16S  , 

13S0.  There  stands  the  tomb]  The  most  an- 
cient tombs  were  very  simple:  they  were  nothing 
more  than  hillocks  of  earth  heaped  up  over  the 
grave.  This  the  Romans  called  tumulus.  Some- 
times W'e  find  an  oar,  or  pillar  erected  over  it  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus  we  read  in  Ho- 
mer; 

Ty'fAbov  ^fjavlt;,  Kat  £7rt  f tjXtiv  £g*jVav7£-, 

See  Bp.  Low'th's  note  on  Isaiah  liJi.  9. 

1384.  — round  her  neck  she  tied]  Some  nicer 
critics  may  be  ofti^nded  that  Clita  shoidd  die  iu 
so  vulgar  a  manner;  but  this  obiection  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  considering  the  notions  and  manners 
of  different  ages  and  countries.  Aniata,  the  mo- 
ther of  Turnus,  in  the  12th  book  of  the  JEne'u], 
hangs  herself.  In  the  1  Itli  hook  of  the  Oilys^ey 
Jocasta  dies  in  like  manner,  and  likewise  in  the 
Qilipus  of  Sophocles. 

1399.  Sift  coarsest  meal,  and  at  the  public  mill] 
It  was  customary  for  families  to  grind  their  Qwn 
corn.  For  this  purpose  they  made  use  of  hand- 
mills.  Wind  and  water-mills  were  a  later  in\en- 
tion.  They  employed  their  slaves  at  this  work: 
and  sometimes  it  was  inflicted  on  them  as  the 
heaviest  punisliment. 

Molciidum  in  pistrino,  vapulandum,  habendas 
coujpedes.  Ter.  Phoi-m. 

See  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  page  2 1 7. 
Here  we  find,  not  a  single  family,  hut  a  whole 
people,  annually,  in  token  of  mortification  and 
sorrow,  labouring  together  at  cne  ci.tn.mon  mill, 
and  partaking  of  the  bre;id  of  aflliction,  which  is 
of  the  coar.ser  kind,  and  unt)aked. 

1406.  A  beauteous  Halcyon]  Ceyx,  king  of 
Tbraec,  manied  Alcyone,  the  daughltr  of  iEoluJ. 
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On  J.  voyage  to  consult  the  Delphio  orailc,  he  was 
sliipwrtckfcl.  His  corpse  was  thrown  ashore  in 
siaht  of  his  wife,  who,  in  the  cisonics  of  love  and 
ilespair,  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  The  gods, 
iu  pity  to  her  fidelity,  changed  her  and  her  hus- 
band into  the  birds  which  bear  her  name.  The 
halcyons  very  seldom  appear,  but  in  the  finest 
weather:  whence  they  are  fabled  to  build  their 
nests  on  the  waves.  The  female  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  turtle  for  her  conjusal  affec- 
tion. When  the  halcyons  are  surprised  t)y  a  tem- 
pest, they  fly  about  as  in  the  utmost  terrours,  and 
with  the  most  lamentable  cries. 

1418.  There  Cybele]  The  worship  of  Cybele 
was  famous  in  Pluygia.  Her  priests,  sounding- 
their  tabrets  and  striking  their  bucklers  with 
speais,  danced  and  distorted  their  whole  bodies. 
To  these  dances  and  distortions  they  add  shrieks 
and  honlings;  whence  they  were  called  Con-- 
bantes.  Thus  it  was  that  they  deplored  the  loss 
of  their  goddess's  favourite  Atys ;  thus  they 
drowned  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  concealed  amoni 
the  Curetes  in  Crete;  and  thus  they  stifled  the 
grief  of  these  Dolians  for  their  slau(;htered  mo- 
narch.    .See  Banier's  Myth. 

1422,  —  by  Cybele  the  vast  profound]  Or- 
pheus, in  his  hynm  to  this  goddess,  has  ascribed 
to  her  the  same  unlimited  dominion: 

Kcl  roMof,  trvoiaix!.  Orph.  Hymn.  13. 

1448.  This  trunk  they  hew'd]  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  roots  and  branches  of  a;>ed  trees 
boar  a  faint  likeness  to  the  human  fabric.  The 
ancients  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
fancied  similitude,  which  they  improved  by  a  lit- 
tle art;  and  their  first  efforts  towards  imagery 
were  from  these  rude  and  rotten  materials.  Bry- 
ant's Myth.  vol.  i. 

1461.  Idcan  Dactyli]  The  Daotyli  were  the 
priests  of  Cybele:  they  first  inhabited  mount  Ida 
inPhrygia;  hence  tliey  were  styled  Idau.  They 
were  originally  five  in  number,  as  their  name,  de- 
rived from  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  imports. 

1463.  —  Oaxis  rolls  his  wave]  There  is  a  river 
of  this  name,  not  only  in  Mesopotamia,  but  in 
Crete. 

Thus  Virg.  Eel  i. 

rt  rapidum  Cretce  veniemns  Oaxem. 

1469. —  martial  dance]  Called  also  the  Pvrrhic 
dance,  from  fire,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
It  was  esteemed  a  martial  exercise,  and  was  per- 
formed by  persons  in  armour,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  lierai-mup,  from  the  temple  of  the  deity, 
where  it  was  probably  first  practised;  or  from  the' 
regularity  of  their  movements  in  dancing.  Schol. 
Bryant. 

1478.  Boughs  bend  with  fruit]  It  was  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  when  they  had 
Bp|)eased  their  deUiesby  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the 
tokens  of  reconciliatioTi'would  appear  by  an  un- 
common fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  poets  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  popular  opinion.  It  is  customary  with 
them  to  represent  fruits  and  lowers  of  every  kind, 
as  springing  up  and  coming  to  perfection  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  immediate 
BjBUcy  of  some  propitious  deity. 


Besides;  Cybele  was  taken  for  the  earth;  on 
which  account  she  was  called  the  mother  of  the 
gods;  for  the  earth  gives  birth  to  all  things 
Hence  her  worship  was  blended  with  several  cir- 
cumstances which  bore  a  relation  to  the  earth. 
Its  fertility  therefore,  at  the  instant  of  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festival,  is  something  more  than  a 
poetical  embellishment. 

1509.  —  Ryndacus]  A  river  of  Mysia,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Propontis.  Near  its  banks, 
as  some  assert,  stood  the  tomb  of  ^ga;us  or 
Briareus. 

152 j.  ^  Arganthon]  A  mountain  near  Cios. 
Ciosisthename  of  a  river,  and  of  a  city  in  Mysia. 

1 530.  Some  bring  dry  wood]  Thus  Theocritus, 
speaking  of  the  employments  of  the  Argonauts, 
when  they  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Bebry- 
cians,  says, 

'Euvaj  t'  '(r»;VMv7o,  X.  T.  X.  Id.  2'^. 

On  the  dry  beach  they  rais'd  the  leafy  bed. 

The  fires  they  kindled,  and  the  tables  spread. 

1556.  Meanwhile,  preparing]  This  story  is  tolj 
with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  by  our  poet'j 
rival  and  contemporary  Theocritus;  Id.  13.  Nur 
has  bis  faithful  imitator,  Valerins  Flacens,  neg- 
lected to  embellish  his  poem  with  the  same  story. 
The  learned  editor  of  Theocritus,  published  iu  'i 
vol.  at  Oxford,  portions  out  to  each  poet  his  siiare 
of  merit  in  the  following  words:  Egregid  c|ui<l<;ui 
Valerius  Flaccus  Herculis  vehementem  ct  repcu- 
tinam  perturbationem  dcpingit:  qui,  resjieri  re- 
versus,  Hylam  ad  sociornm  mensas,  in  littore  con- 
structas,  non  deprehendit.  Nihil  nisi  dictionem 
Virgilianam,  castam,  teretein,  simpliccm,  pro  tur- 
gidula  ilia,  et  duriuscula,  dcsidcro.  Conttratur 
et  Hercules  Apollonii  Rhodii:  quem  credibilc  est 
omnes  intendisse  neiTOs,  ut  in  simili  materij  poe- 
tam  coaevum  superaret.  Pnlchmm  profecto  illud 
Herculis,  a  nianu  abietem  abjicii-ntis.  At  foitas- 
sis,  ad  summuin,  simpliciora  Theocriti  et  lucu- 
lentiora  fatebere,  et  minus  fiequentata  circum- 
stantiis  ct  elaborata.     Not.  ad  V.  Iv.  Id.  13. 

1568.  But  know,  Aleides]  Hercules,  arriving  at 
the  country  of  the  Dryopians,  a  people  of  Epirus, 
applied  to  their  prince  Theodamas  for  refresh- 
ment. Upon  his  refusal,  he  unyoked  one  of  tint 
oxen  with  which  he  was  plowing,  and  sacrificed  it. 
Theodamas,  attempting  to  redress  this  grievance 
by  force  of  arms,  was  killed,  and  his  son  Hylas 
was  carried  off  by  the  conqueror.  Some  attri- 
bute this  exploit  to  the  rapacity  of  Hercules, 
othei-s  to  his  desire  of  civilizing  an  inhospitable 
people.  Callimachus,  speaking  of  the  rapacity 
of  Hercules,  says, 

Oj  ■^ap  oyi  *,-i;yi)i  CT'p  Vila  J;i/i  yvTa  SfiiS-l; 
IlautraT'  dd^ltaytn;*  Irl  ot  ara;a  \yi^v;  iKiivn 
T^  WTi   nozT-iawili  a:/V7iVTeT0  ©fioiajUKvli. 

In  Dian.  15<>. 

1576.  In  nian's  praise]  Thus  Callimachus, 
in  his  hymn  to  Diana,  celebrates  her  as  encir- 
cled with  a  choir  of  nymphs  : 

rA  yuf^^rtt  c-£  x°f'."  ^**  xuxXwo-oVTat 

'Ayx.oS' triiyoitv.  In  Dian.  170. 

1598.  As  when  a  lion]  Virgil  has  closclv  imi- 
tated this  simile  in  the  following  lines,  wher», 
speaking  of  the  impetuosity  of  Turnus,  he  thus 
compares  him: 
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*<■  vHuti  pleno  lupus  insidintns  ovili, 

Cum  freinitad  caulas,  vcntos  perpessus  &  imbres, 

Nucte  super  media;  tuti  sub  inatribus  agni 

Balitum  exercewt:  illc  asper  &  improbus  iia, 

S^i  it  in  absentcs  :  colleota  fatisjat  edendi 

Ex  luDgo  rabies,  et  siccse  sanguine  fauces. 

^n.  b.  ix.  59. 
1626.  As  when  a  bull,  whom  galling  gadflies 
nound]  Apollonius,  within  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  lines,  makes  use  of  two  diflcieut  words  to  ex- 
press the  same  animal,  /xva^-i,  and  cTrfof-  The 
former,  he  tells  us,  is  the  more  general  appellation : 

c:  l^Wt^l]  ^'Jtfc'TTa  ^Oi-V  xXEtb-al  J0y.'^,t;.      B.  iii.  276. 

'I'he  correspondent  names  in  Latin  are  asilus 
andtahanus:  asilus  vulgo  tabanus  vocatur,  sajs 
Servius. 
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■  cui  nonien  asilo 


Romanum  est,  aestron  Grffici  vertere  vocantes. 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori. 

Virg.  Georg.  iii. 

Homer  also  speaks  of  this  fly  as  being  very 
pernicious  to  cattle: 

Od.  xxii.  299. 

Confus'd,  distracted  thro'  the  rooms  they  fling. 

Like  oxen  maJden'd  by  the  breese's  sting. 

This  simile  is  common  to  the  poets:  Virgil, 
Colutluis,  and  Tryphiodorus  ha\  e  made  use  of  it. 

1G76.  And  one  still  moves]  It  was  u^ual  with 
the  ancients  to  jtiace  one  vast  stone  upon  another 
for  a  religious  memorial.  'I'he  stones  thus  placed 
they  poized  so  equally,  that  they  were  affected 
with  the  least  external  force:  a  breath  of  wind 
would  sometimes  make  them  vibrate.  Tliese 
were  called  rocking  stones.  Of  such  an  one 
Apollonius  is  here  speaking,  as  being  moved  by  the 
Wind,  and  the  admiration  of  spectators.     Hryant. 

1746.  A  land  projecting]  The  coast  of  Bebry- 
cia;  the  ancient  name  of  Bithynia,  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  near  Troas,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  sea. 

Orpheus  has  given  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poem,  a  catalogue  of  the  heroes  that  accompanied 
Jason  to  Colchis.  Apollonius  has  followed  his 
exam|i!e.  And  he  has  shown  himself  a  judicious 
imitator  of  Homer,  by  divereifying  and  enlivening 
iiis  narration  with  an  account  of  the  family,  cha- 
racter, and  birth-place  of  his  Argonauts.  He 
constantly  inserts  some  little  history  or  anecdote, 
which  may  serve  to  impress  their  names  on  onr 
memory,  and  to  interest  us  in  their  future  for- 
tunes. He  has  contrived  to  throw  the  utmost 
variety  into  the  voyage,  by  describing  particularly 
the  situation  of  the  coasts,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lanching  of 
Argo,  the  episode  of  Hypsipyla,  the  night-adven- 
lure  of  the  Dolians,  the  story  of  Hylas,  the  sacri- 
fices and  similes,  are  severally  possessed  of  such 
distinguish!  d  merit,  as  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
reader  a  favourable  idea  of  our  poet's  taste  and 
genius. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  II. 
16.  Till  match'd  with  me]     This  encounter  lic- 
tn^ecn  Amycus  and  Pollux  is  described  likewise 
by  Theocr.tus,  who,  in    the  opinion   of  C^jsau- 


bon,  far  surjiasses  Apollonius;  but  Sraliger  give» 
the  preference  to  our  author,  who  has  certainly 
furnished  Virgil  with  many  circumstances  in  liii 
description  of  the  contest  between  Dares  and  iLn- 
tellus.     See  /En.  b.  v. 

Neither  Apollonius  nor  Theocritus  have  lost 
sight  of  Homer's  description  of  the  combat  of  tlic 
CEestus,  II.  xxiii.  683. 

Mr.  Walton,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Thcocri- 
tiis,  delivers  his  opinion  of  the  description  of  this 
coinbat,  by  the  three  poets,  Apollonius,  Theocri- 
tus, and  Valerius,  in  the  following  words:  Apollo- 
nio  sane,  aui  tore  suo,  Flaccum  inferioreni  ccnseo; 
quippequod  Flaecus  minus  simplex  sit,  et  omnia, 
sublimitatis  affectato  studio,  magniiicentiuseft'erat 
et  inliatius.  Utroquepraestantior  Theocritus,  quod 
utroque  simplicior.  Tantum  illicedit  Apollonius, 
quantum  Flaecus  ApoUonio." 

112.  Like  bulls]  This  simile  is  borrowed  by 
Virgil,  ^n.  xii.  715. 

With  frowning  front  two  mighty  bulls  engage, 
A  dreadful  war  the  bellowing  rivals  wa:;e,  Sec. 

Pitt. 

163.    As  swains  with  smoke]    Virgil  has  also 

taken  this  simile  from  Apollonius  ;  a  poet,  as  Ca- 

trou  observes,  verj'  rich  in  beautiful  comparisons. 

See  Pitt's  Virg.  JEii.  xii.  hJ2. 

So  when  the  swain  invades  with  stiflins  smoke 
The  bees,  close-cluster'd  in  a  cavern'd  rock. 
They  rise;  &c. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  force  bees 
out  of  their  hives  by  fumigation.  To  this  prac- 
tice the  poets  frequently  allude.  Thus  Ovid  dc 
rem.  amor.  1.  i.  185. 

2uid,  cum  suppositos  fugiuTit  examina  funios, 
VI  leleventdempti  viiniua  curvafagi? 


TL<p!  :r3>.>'.'J  T^ 


X«~Va'. 

Aristoph. 


1  vesp. 


17S.  —  an  iron  land]  The  land  of  the  Chaly- 
bes,  which  bordered  upon  that  of  the  Mariau- 
dyni. 

199.  their  brows   with    laurel   crown'd  ] 

Crownsand  garlands  were  thought  so  necessary  to 
recommend  men  to  the  gods,  and  were  so  anciently 
used,  that  some  have  derived  the  custom  of  put- 
ting them  on  at  feasts,  from  the  primitive  enter- 
tainments, at  which  the  gods  were  thought  to  be 
present.     Potter. 

221.  Fronting  Bithynia's  coast]  The  storm 
drove  them  to  Salmydessus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace  opposite  to  Bithynia. 

The  scholiast  speaks  of  more  than  one  Bithy- 
nia. There  is  a  country  of  that  name,  he  tell.c 
us,  both  on  the  coast  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The 
storm  drove  the  jVrgonauts  to  Salmydessus,  wliicb 
is  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  Bithynia. 

224.  — sad  PhineusJ  Phineus  was  a  king  of 
Tnrace,  or,  as  some  say,  of  .Arcadia.  He  ordered 
the  eyes  of  his  two  sons  to  be  torn  out,  to  satisfy 
their  mother-in-law.  The  gods  puni;,hed  his  cru- 
elty: they  struf'k  him  with  blindness,  and  sent 
the  Harpies  to  him,  wiio  took  the  meat  from  hi« 
mouth;  so  that  he  would  have  perished  with 
hunger,  if  Zett-s  and  Calais  had  not  delivered  him 
from  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the  Slrophades, 
w  here  they  gave  over  the  chace.  These  Harpi!:s 
wire  calk'd  out  of  ilcll,   and  seenj  to  be  of  itv; 
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num'oer  of   the  furies.     A  iiermi^sion  was  given 
thci.i   to  dwell  upon  K;irth  tu  puuisli  the  wicKed:  i 
by  wliicli  the  poets  noiild  represent  to  us  the  ve- 
niorb;;  ot  a  bad  oonscieuee.     Catrou. 

'237.  For,  io!  desecndins;J  Apollonius.  has  fur- 
nished Virgil  with  :iiany  iiints  on  this  subject  of 
th?h?.iiiics.     Set /Em   b.  iii. '225. 

At  subitjD  horrifo  lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt 

Ilaipyiffi;  &c. 

AVhen  from  the  mountains,  terrible  to  vi<  iv. 
On  sounding  winits  the  monster-liarpies  flew. 

Pitt. 

The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the 
faces  of  women,  and  foul,  lone;  claws.  When  the 
table  was  furnished  fur  Phineus,  they  flew  in, 
and  either  devoured  or  carried  away  the  greater 
part  of  his  repast,  or  polluted  what  they  left.  Ra- 
leigh. 

'i56.  Like  some  pale,  lifeless,  visionary  shade] 
The  person  and  distresses  of  this  old  man  are  re- 
presented to  us  in  a  manner  the  most  strikin;;  and 
pathetic.  Virgil  had  this  description  in  view, 
when  speaking  of  Achemenidcs,  he  says, 

Cum  sul»it6  e  silvis,  macie  confecta  suprema, 
Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miserandacjue  cuitu 
■proeedit,  supplexque  manus  iul  iirora  tendit, 
Respicimus:  dira  illuvies,  immissaque  barba, 
Consertum  tegmen  spiuis .^n.  iii.  590. 

347,  347.  By  every  woe — And  by  these  eyes] 
Thus  Telemachus  swears,  not  only  by  Jupiter, 
but  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father. 

By  great  Ulysses,  and  his  woes  I  swear. 

See  Pope's  Odyss.  xx.  406. 

Adjurations  of  this  sort  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Greek  traffcdians. 

^77.  As  when  sv.ift  hounds]  Virgil  has  closely 
copied  the  conclusion  of  this  comparison:  the 
eager  hound,  says  he, 

Mjeret  hians,  jam  janique  tenet,  slmilisqtic  tenenti 
Increpuit  malis,  morsuque  elusus  inani  est. 

JEu.  xii.  754. 

They  snap,  and  grind  their  gnashing  teeth  in  vain. 

393.  — the  dogs  of  Jo\c]  The  ancient  name 
of  a  priest  was  eaheu,  rendered  mistakenly  xvv, 
and  canis.  Hence  the  liarpies,  who  were  priests 
of  Ur,  are  styli^d  by  Apollonius  the  (legs  of  Jove. 
Iris  accosting  Calais  and  2etes,  tells  them,  it 
would  be  a  profanation  to  ofler  any  injurj'  to 
those  personages.  The  Sirens  and  harpies  were 
of  the  same  vocation.     Bryant's  Myth.  vol.  ii. 

404.  The  Stiophades]  The  word  Stro|)hailes  is 
derived  from  a  fircck  verb  that  signilies  to  turn. 
These  islands  therefore  were  named  Strophades, 
liecause  near  them  the  sons  of  Boreas  left  off  pur- 
suing the  harpies,  and  turned  back  to  the  house 
of  Phineus. 

437.  Two  rocks]  This  is  very  similar  to  a  pas- 
s.ige  in  the  Odyssey,  b.  xii.  v.  71. 

High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow. 
The  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below; 
Thro'  the  vast  waves  the  drea<irid  \\-onders  move, 
lienee  nam'd  erratic  by  the  gods  above. 
Scarce  the  fam'd  Argopass'd  these  rapid  floods, 
Tke  sacred  Aigo,  fill'd  with  demigods! 


Ev'n  she  had  sunk,  but  Jove's  imperial  uiidc 
Wing'd  her  fleet  sail,  and  push'd  her  o'er  the  tid?. 

Pope. 

II  is  observed  in  the  note  on  this  passage,  "  that 
Homer,  to  render  his  poetry  more  marvellous, 
joins  what  has  been  related  of  the  Symjilegades  to 
the  deserivaion  of  Scylk  and  Chary bdis.— The  stoi-y 
of  the  dove  being  reported  of  the  Symplegades 
miyht  give  him  the  hint  of  applying  tlie  crushing 
of  the  doves  to  Scylla  an  i  Charybdis."  But  we 
must  remember  thar  Arco  passed,  in  fer  return, 
thruugh  Scylla  and  Ciiarybdis,  and  that  Apollo- 
nius, as  well  aa  Houier,  has  mentioned  these  rocks 
by  the  name  roXayxTn!,  erratic,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  he  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  Sym- 
plegades. If  the  Cyanean  rocks  were  calleil  Sym- 
plegades from  their  jostling  together  and  that 
appearance  was  occasioned  by  the  di(fcrei:t  views 
in  which  they  were  seen,  sometimes  in  a  direct 
line,  and  sometimes  obliquely,  why  i.'iight  not 
Scylla  and  Charyhdis,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
said  to  jnstlc  together,  and  consequently  with- 
out impropriety  be  called  mXaynTm  or  erratic? 
Minerva,  according  to  Apollonius,  guided  Argo 
tluuugh  the  Symplegades;  but  her  course  through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  was  directed  by  Thetis, 
at  the  intercession  of  Juno,  agreeable  to  what  Ho- 
mer here  uientions. 

448.  —  a  nimble  dove  let  fly]  The  dove  which 
returned  to  Noah  with  a  leaf  of  olive,  and  brought 
the  lirst  tidings  that  the  waters  of  the  deep  were 
assuap^ed,  was  held  in  many  nations  as  particu- 
larly sacied:  it  was  luoked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
messenger  of  the  Deity,  an  emblem  of  peace  and 
good  fortune.  Among  mariners  it  was  thought 
to  be  particularly  auspicious;  who  as  they  sailed 
used  to  let  a  dove  fly  from  their  ships,  to  judge  of 
the  success  of  their  i  oyage.  The  most  favourable 
season  for  setting  sail  was  at  the  Heliacal  rising 
of  the  seven  stars,  near  the  head  of  Taurus  ;  and 
tlicy  are,  in  conscfpieneo  of  it,  called  Pleiades- 
It  was  at  their  appearance  that  the  Argonauts  sat 
otit  upon  their  expedition.  'Af^o;  5'  avr/XXovIt  t^i- 
Uinhf. — Theoc.  Id.  xiii.  25.  When  first  the  pleas- 
ing Pleiades  ajipcar.  -•'-nd  this  was  thought  a 
fortunate  time  for  navigation  in  general.  The 
Argonauts,  in  a  time  of  dilBcnlty  and  danger, 
made  the  experiment  of  letting  a  dove  dj',  and 
formed  from  it  a  fortunate  presage.  Bryant's 
Myth.  vol.  ii.  2SJ. 

It  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  science  of  angurV)  or  of  predicting  future 
events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  arose  from  the  dis- 
mission of  the  raven  and  the  dove  from  Noah's 
ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  This  species  of 
divination  is  imd'inhtedly  very  ancient:  it  is  men- 
tioned in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
heathen  world. 

479.  —  Acherusia]  Is  a  cave,  through  which, 
according  to  the  fable,  is  a  passage  to  the  regions 
below.  Hiircules  is  said  to  ha\  e  descended  through 
it  to  bring  up  Cerberus.  Tokens  of  which  exphtit 
they  show,  says  Xenoplion,  even  to  this  day. 
Xcar  this  spot  stands  the  principal  city  of  the 
Maryandyni,  named  front  Hercules,  Heraelca. 
Here,  as  our  poet  informs  us,  runs  the  river 
Acheron,  so  called  from  the  abovcmentionfd 
lake. 
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^91.  —  Halj  s]  This  river,  which  rises  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  liinpties  itself  into  the  Enxine,  took 
Its  name  from  tlic  beds  of  salt  tlirough  which  it 
runs.  Strabo.  Tonrnefort  says,  this  conutry  is  so 
full  of  fossil-salt,  that  it  is  to  be  found  'in  the 
high  roads  and  plonihed  lands. 

49S.  — Thermodon]  This  river,  says  .Strabo, 
after  ha\inj  received  many  others,  ruiis  tlirough 
Themiscyra,  fornierly  mhabited  by  the  Amazons, 
and  tlien  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea. 

502.  —  the  Chalybes]  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, that  the  ancient  Chalybes  were  the  de- 
sceudants  of  Tubal ;  for  thev  are  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  for  their  extraordinary  skill  in  work- 
ing of  iron,  and  making  of  steeUamiour;  whence 
they  are  said  to  have  bad  thtlr  name.  Univ. 
Hi.^t. 

Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that  they  arc  the  same 
"honi  Homer  mentions  by  the  name  of  ixvit;. 
For  he  joins  them  nith  the  Paphlegonians,  and 
Characterizes  them  thus,  Sflnr  Kgyu'ja  'fl  yniS/r,. 

Chalybes  nudi  feiTum VI tl'.  Georj. 

505.  —  the  rjenetaran  hill]  A  promontory,  so 
Oamc.l  from  Genetes,  a  neighbouring  river,  which 
ran  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes.  A 
temple  was  erected  here  to  Jupiter  the  hospitable. 
530.  — Phasis]  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  bird 
Calleil  the  pheasant  derives  its  name  from  this 
river,  wliose  banks  they  frequented  in  great  abun- 
dance; and  that  they  were  tirst  brought  over  into 
Greece  by  the  Argonauts. 

Argiva  primum  sunt  transportata  carina; 
Ante  mihi  uotum  nil  nisi  nomen  erat. 

Mart. 

535.  .\  hideous  dragon]  Tarehon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Biyant, 
."igniCes  a  hill  with  a  tower,  or  temple  on  it,  was 
in  later  times  rendered  Trachon;  from  whence 
the  region  Trachonilis  received  its  name.  This 
word,  it  seems,  was  still  further  sophisticate.!  by 
the  Greeks,  and  expressed  Acnxa-/,  dragon:  from 
whence  in  a  great  rrieasure  arose  the  notion  of 
treasures  being  guarded  by  dragons.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  golden  fleece  at 
Colchis,  were  entrusted  to  a  sleepless  serpent. 
The  dragons  are  represented  as  sleepless ;  bc-anse 
in  towers  there  were  commonly  lamjis  burning, 
anil  a  watch  niaint-^ined.  The  eyes  ol  the  dragtm 
were  windows  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  build- 
ing, througii  which  the  fire  ajjpearcj.  Uryant's 
Myth. 

553.  Lies  Coichos]  All  the  countries  which 
lie  on  the  nortli  and  north-cast  parts  of  the  li.ux- 
ine,  the  region  of  Culclios,  and  t'.ie  country  at  tlie 
foot  of  Caucasus,  were  of  old  esteemed  Scythia, 
"and  these  the  Greeks  looked  upon  to  be  tiie  boun- 
daries, northward,  of  the  habitable  world. 

556.  —  JEa]  The  region  tenned  Aia,  above 
Colchis,  was  a  name  peculiarly  given  by  the  Anio- 
iiians  to  the  places  where  they  resided.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  word  grew  general;  and  A;«  u'as 
made  to  si^^nify  any  land.  IJut  anmng  tJie  E,i;yp- 
tians,  as  wi  II  as  among  those  of  Colchis  Pontii-a, 
it  was  used  for  a  proper  name  of  their  country. 

It  was  o'.ving  to  this,  that  the  name  given  to  the 
chief  person  of  the  country  was  .\iales.  Lryanl's 
Myth. 

&20.  —  coe\al  tree]    It  Miti  Uie  eominon  opi- 
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nion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  Hamadryads  lived 
and  died  together  with  their  trees,  and  therefore 
were  extremely  grateful  lo  those,  who  at  anf 
tinij  preserved  them.  The  scholiast  tells  a  re- 
markable story  to  this  purpose  :  A  person  called 
Rhrecus,  observing  a  beautiful  oak  ready  to  fall, 
ordered  it  to  be  set  upright  and  supported.  The 
nymph  of  the  tree  appeared  to  him,  and  bade 
him,  in  return,  ask  whate\fr  he  phased.  She 
being  exceedingly  handsome,  Rhcecus  desired  he 
niight  be  entertaine'l  as  her  lover  :  which  shy 
promised,  and  accordingly  sent  a  bee  to  summon 
him.  But  the  young  man,  happening  to  be 
playing  at  dice  when  the  bee  came,  was  so  of- 
fended with  its  buzzing,  that  he  drove  it  from 
him.  The  nympli,  provoked  at  this  uncivil  tie.it- 
ment  of  her  cmbassadoi',  in  revenge,  deprived 
Rlia'cus  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  also  sjienks 
of  another  nymph,  who  was  grateful  to  the  man 
that  preserved  her  oak. 

-^^ TOTf  ^;IJ5:  v.t'xre  \uy^a:» 

Call.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  S^. 

P6'!,  The  names  of  Agreus  and  of  Xomius] 
Thus  Callimachus: 

tPsifov  1^   NOjWlOV  XtxX)-'ffXO;.t:V,   l^  iTi  Xli.H 

Hymn,  ad  Ap.  47. 

'Ayfiv;  and  N:/Ltio;  were  undoubtedly  the  nam<-s 
of  Apollo;  but  they  were  also  bestowed  on  his 
son  Aristjpus,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  a 
country  life,  and  his  many  useful  discoveries. 

*Ayaift  x«:  NojiAioy 
Toi'i  a*  ^A^tg-aTov  wt\iTv, 

Pjnd.  Py!h.  ix.  115. 

6T1.  To  him  they  gave  their  numerous  flocks  ta 
feed]  .\lmost  all  the  principal  persons,  whose 
names  occur  in  the  mythology  of  Gieece  and 
Italy,  are  represented  as  shepherds.  It  is  leport- 
ed  of  the  Muses,  that  they  were  of  siiejjl'.erd  ex- 
traction, ai\d  tended  flocks,  which  they  entru...tiil 
t^  their  favourite  Aristxns;  the  same  whom  Vir- 
gil styles  Pastor  Arista^us.     Bryant. 

GS5.  —  showery  Jove]  Jupiter  is  frequently 
rcp^e^ented  under  tlic  character  of  pluvius,  or 
the  dispenser  of  rain,  both  by  poets,  painters,  and 
statuaries.  For  it  was  )iis  province,  as  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  to  direct  not  only  the  thunders  and 
lightnings,  but  the  rain.  Virgil  has  given  us  a 
noble  description  of  the  Jupiter  pluvius  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  : 


•  cum  Jupiter,  horridus  austris. 


Torqui't  aquosum  hyemem,  et  cEelo  cava  nublla 
rumpif. 

/En.  ix-.  670. Spence's  Polym. 

693.  —  and  hv  Ihes'?  winds  dctainM]  For  thes« 
Etesian  winds,  tJie  history  of  which  the  poet  'hub 
just  given  us,  blew  north-east,  aud  consequeutly 
in  a  direction  the  most  unfavourable  for  them  who 
were  sailing  up  the  Euxine. 

735.  Old  ocean  thuuder'd]  This  storm  seems 
to  have  been  copied  by  Virgil,  JEit.  i.  by  Luesu, 
Ovid,  and  Valerius  Flaccus. 

813.  With  told  iadiifsrenre]   The  jreat  oiu- 
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lines  of  Jason's  character  are  piety,  humanity,  and 
valuur.  Tlie  sentiment  hefore  us  is  replete  with 
philanthropy,  and  prejudices  us  highly  in  favour 
of  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

861.   His  golden  locks]    Milton  thus   describes 
Adam's  hair : 


-hvacinthine  locks 


Round  fr0)n  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung: 
Clust'rinj.  15.  iv.  303. 

The  circumstance  of  the  hair  hanging  like 
bunches  of  grapes  has  been  justly  admired.  But 
it  is  literally  translated  from  the  description  of 
Apollo's  hair  in  the  Greek  poet. 


nXoxM''  BOTPTO'ENTES  i'TriffuJavIo  x>5v7i. 

The  word  ;5oT;jo?vltj  could  hardly  be  rendered 
into  English  by  any  other  word  than  by  clustci- 
ing.     Wartou's  Observ. 

S67.  Nor  dar'd  the  heroes]  Thus  Hesiod  in 
Scuto,  speaking  of  Hercules, 


■  tti'f  Ttra;; 


EtX»j  t;  Kila  Utih  ^iJov  t^Sav. 

There  was  probably,  in  the  old  pictures  of 
Apollo,  a  certain  brightness  beaming  from  bis 
eyes,  and  perhaps  diffused  all  over  liis  face;  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  body  of  the  princijial 
figure  is  all  luminous  and  resplendent  in  the  fa- 
mous nativity  of  Coireggio,  of  the  transfigura- 
tion by  Raphael.  What  made  me  then  suspect 
this,  was  llie  ancient  pncfs  speaking  so  often  of 
the  brightness  of  Apollo's  face,  and  the  beaming 
splendours  of  his  eyes.  Virgil  does  not  only 
compare  bis  jEneas  (under  whom  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  meant  Augustus)  to  Apollo  fJr 
luanty;  but,  in  another  place,  beseems  to  call 
Augustus  himself  (who  was  really  very  beautiful) 
by  the  name  of  this  god.     Spenee's  Polyro. 

771.  Then  like  an  arrow]  Virgil  has  adopted 
this  comparison,  where  he  represents  Cloanthus's 
ship  as  moved  foruard  by  Portunus: 

Et  pater  ipse  manu  Portunus  euntcm 

Impulit :  ilia  nolo  citius  volnorique  sagitta 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alio. 

;En.  v.  2-11. 
POO.  —  -aith  cnrls  unclipp'd]  Nothing  was 
deemed  by  the  ancients  more  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  a  young  person  (and  .Apollo  was  always 
represented  a  youth)  than  fiue,  long  hair.  Hence 
the  epithets  crinitus  and  intonsus  are  so  often  given 
to  Apollo. 

— ^— crinitus  Apollo, 

Nube  sedeus  Virg.  yEn.  ix.  f,3S. 

sic  tibi  sint  intonsi,  Phoebe,  capilli. 

Tibull. 
946.  The  Megarensians  Sobnautes  nam'd]  They 
arc  called  by  our  poet  in  this  place,  and  by  Th( u- 
critns.  Id.  xii.  27.  NitraVoi  Mfyrifm;;  from  Nisa, 
which,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  was  the  name 
of  their  dock.  It  was  so  named  from  Nisus,  sen 
of  Pandion,  and  king  of  this  people. 

The  iVIegarensians,  going  out  to  plant  a  colony 
in    Heracka,  were  driven  by  distress  of  weather 
into  the  river  Acheron,  which,  from  the  protection 
it  afforded  thim,  they  called  .Sobnautes. 
11)28.  But  fail'd,  unh?prv  '.—] 


Sed  non  ausurio  potuit  depcllare  pe;tein. 

JE».  ix.  giS.- 

The  fate  of  others  he  had  oft  foreshown, 
But  fail'd,  unhappv!    to  prevent  his  own. 

Pitt. 

1029.  Here,  in  a  covert]     This  description  of 

a  bo.arhid  among  the  rushes, and  the  tenour  of  the 
ntighbouihood,  reminds  us  of  the  folhjvving  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Ovid,  who  is  describing  the  Caledo- 
nian boar : 

Concava  vallis  erat,  quo  se  dimittere  rivi 
Assuerant  pluvialis  aquEc:  tenet  iiiia  lacunx 
Lenta  salix,  alvsque  loves,  junciqne  palustres, 
Viminaque,  et  longae  parva  snb  arundine  cannae: 
Hiiic  aper  exeitus,  medios  viulentus  in  hostes 
Fertur,  ut  excussis  elisus  nubibus  ignis. 

Ov.  Met.  1.  viii. 

1167.  Parthenius]  This  river  rises  in  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  derives  its  name  fiom  the  clieeiful 
meadows  through  which  it  flows.     Strabo. 

1 176.  Thy  groves,  Cytorus] 

Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus,  ever  green. 

Pope's  II.  b.  ii. 

Hence  things  made  of  box  were  called  Cytoriaca. 

Sa;pe  Cytoriaco  deducit  pectine  criaes. 

121'4.  The  Amazonian  cape]  The  Gri  cks,  who 
would  fain  deduce  e^erj'  thing  from  their  ou-n 
language,  imagined,  that  by  the  term  Amazon  was 
signified  a  person  without  a  breast.  From  this 
wrong  etymology  proceed  all  the  absurdities  with 
which  the  history  of  this  extraorrlinaiy  people 
abounds.  They  were  in  general  Cuthite  colonies 
from  Egypt  and  .Syria;  and  as  they  woishipped 
the  Sun,  they  were  called  Azones,  Amazones, 
Alazones;  which  are  names  of  the  sanse  import. 
The  most  noted  were  those,  who  settled  near  the 
river  Th-  rmodon,  in  the  region  of  Pontns. 

^uah'S  Theici.T,  cum  fltuTiina  Thermodontis 
Pulsant,  etpectis  bellantur  Amazuncs  armis, 
JRn.  xi.  65S. 

1220.  Fmm  Mars  and  Harmony]  The  Ama- 
zons worshi|)prd  the  deity  from  whon\  they  re- 
ceived their  name;  viz.  Azoii  and  Amazon,  the 
same  as  Arts,  th"  Son.  They  wor.5hip]>ed  also 
Harmon,  the  Moon;  which  the  Giecians  changed 
to  a  feminine,  Harmonia.  So  that  by  ./ivi^ 'Aciiij 
y.nl  *A^,v.ovtii;  is  meant  the  children  of  the  Suti  and 
Moon.     Bryant's  Mj'th. 

1251.  — Tibarenians]  It  is  remarked  of  this 
people,  that  they  are  uncommonly  addicted  to 
laughter  and  buffoonery.  Some  have  accounted 
for  the  absurd  custom,  here  alluded  to,  from  this 
cause.  But  it  is  diificult  to  a.'sign  a  reason  for 
the  many  absurd  customs  which  different  nations 
have  adopted.  It  has  been  recorded  by  grave  his- 
torians, that  the  ancient  Spaniards  and  the  Ame- 
ricans follow  the  practice  of  the  Tibareneansi 

1260.  M.i.ssynes  call'd,]  Xenophon  gives  us 
the  most  authentic  account  of  this  people  in  the 
filth  hook  of  his  Anabasis.  He  tells  us,  that  they 
do  those  things  in  priiafe,  which  others  do  in  pub- 
lic; that  they  talk  to  themselves,  laugh  by  them- 
selves, and  dance  alone,  as  if  they  were  showing 
their  skill  in  pulilic.  Savage  and  indecent  as  the 
custom,  alluded  to  by  our  poet,  may  seem,  Strabo 
ascribes  the  same  barbarities  to  the  Irish,  and 
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CiCsaT  makes  the  same  observations  on  the  ancient 
ISritons. 

12C9.  But  if  his  judgment  err]  Thus  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  19.  licjes  suft'ragio  <leli- 
gunt,  vinculisque  et  aictissima  oustodia  teuent; 
attiue  ubi  culpam  prave  quid  imiieraudo  meruere, 
inedia  lutius  dlei  afficinnt. 

1301.  But  when  he  rung  a  cymbal]  This 
cymbal,  or  crotalum,  «as  made,  the  .scholiast  tells 
>is,  by  Vulcan  ;  Hercules  received  it  from  Pallas. 
The  description  of  this  instrument  is  differently 
given  by  different  authors.  Our  poet  tells  us  it 
vaj  made  of  brass  ;  others  represent  it  as  formed 
of  a  rod  or  reed  cut  in  two  ;  both  parts  of  which, 
when  struck  together,  emitted  a  sound  after  the 
maimer  of  castanets.  This  latter  description 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Suidas,  and  the  scholiast 
of  Aristoplianes. 

1386.  The  laws  of  hospitable  Jove  revere]  Thus 
Virgil,  Mn.  i.  784. 

Jupiter  (hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur) 
Almighty  Jove  !  who  pleads  the  stranger's  cause ; 
Great  guardian  God  of  hospitable  laws.       Pitt. 
And  Homer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope;  Od.  b.  ix. 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  Jove's  constant  care; 
To  Jove  their  c:;use  and  their  revenge  belongs, 
He  wanders  witli  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs. 
1430.    Round  the  altar  stood]    The  tombs,  of 
which  f.-equent  mention  is  made  by  the  ancient 
writers,  were  in  reality  high  altars  in'  pillars,  and 
iiot,  as  has  been  supposed,  monuments  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dead.     Sucii  an  one  the  Argonauts 
are  said  to  ha\ .-  found  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  n  hen 
they  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Pontus.     This  was 
the  express  object  to  which  the  Amazonians  paid 
their  adoration  ;  as  they  lived  in  an  age  when  sta- 
tues were  not  known.     Bryant's  Myth. 

14";'^.  Typh.aonia's  cavej  Apollonius  men- 
tions an  aiici  lit  Typhonian  petra  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  an  opliite  temple,  where 
the  deity  was  probably  worshipped  under  the  fi- 
gure of  a  seipent.  Hence  tie:  po^t  suppos'^s  the 
serpent,  with  which  Jason  eognges,  to  have  been 
produced  in  those  parts.     Bryant's  Myth. 

H97.  Where  Saturn  first  fair  I'li'ilyra]  Sa- 
turn, to  avoid  being  iliscovered  Ly  his  wife  Ops, 
while  he  was  ingngcd  with  Philyra  his  mistress, 
turned  himself  into  a  beautiful  horse. 

Chimii,  tlie  famous  Centaur,  was  the  son  of  this 
nyinpli  PKilyra. 

154".  Where  on  an  oak]  The  (Ireek  here, 
and  at  v.  1;}99,  is  S-vh;;  but  at  v.  534  the  word  is 
^»}y9(o,  a  beech:  both  which  trees  bearin;:  mast, 
tliey  may  perhaps  be  indiscrimiuately  used. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  HI. 
2.    A.VD  teach   thy   poet    Erato,]    ApoUonius 

with  Sce.tt  propriety  invokes  Kratii,  the  Muse  who 
presided  over  h)ve  affairs.  For  this  book  contains 
the  loves  of  Medea  and  Jason,  and  abounds  with 
the  most  be.autiful  sentiments  descriptive  of  the 
tender  passion.  Virgil's  iiivoeaiioii  of  Trato,  Nunc 
age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  Ike.  is  a  transcript  of  Apol- 
Jonins,  E.' 5' «ve  vi/'v, 'Ef't7uj\  &e.  Viigil  seems  to 
have  copied  our  poet  in  this  ii.'tancr,  at  the  eN- 
pence  of  his  ludginent :  for  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  reason  for  his  invocation  of  this  Muse,  when  he 
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was  about  to  sing,  as  he  informs  us,  reges  et  tem- 
pora  rerum. 

The  fourth  book  of  Virgil,  Servius  tells  us,  is 
borrowed  from  this  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  Virgil's 
vEneid,  says  Hoelzlinus,  would  not  have  been  en- 
riched with  the  episode  of  Dido,  had  not  the 
amours  of  Hypsipyla  and  Medea  been  worked  up 
ready  to  his  hand  by  ApoUonius. 

10.  Juno  and  Pallas]  Having  conducted  his 
heroes  to  the  banks  of  the  Pliasis,  our  poet  shifts 
the  scene,  and  takes  occasion  to  introduce  the  two 
goddesses,  Juno  and  Pallas,  consulting  for  the 
safety  of  Jason.  There  is  a  necessity  for  such 
machinery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  epic 
poetry.  And  the  propriety  of  its  introduction  in 
this  place  will  be  acknowledged,  if  we  recollect, 
that  on  the  successful  application  of  these  god- 
desses to  Venus  the  future  fortunes  of  Jason  de- 
pend. There  needs  no  greater  proof  of  the  beauty 
of  this  passage,  than  that  it  has  been  imitated  by 
Virgil  in  that  part  of  his  first  book,  where  Cupid 
is  commissioned  by  his  mother  to  kindle  in  Dido's 
breast  a  passion  for  iEneas. 

46.  A  floating  isle]  The  Greek  is  N^Voio 
BiXayxTjf.  Homer  has  a  similar  expression,  IIJiu/tJ 
Vi  v>ira.     Odyss.  x.  3. 

A  Boating  isle !  high-rais'd  by  toil  divine. 

Pope. 
SO.  Sat  Cytherea  on   a  polish'd  throne]    This 
wliole  passage  is  imitated  by  Claudian,  who,  speak- 
ing of  Venus,  says, 

Cnpspriem  tune  forte  Venus  subnlxa  corusco 
Fingebat  solis  :  dextra  la?\aque  sorores 
Stabant  Idalia?:  largos  hare  nectaris  iinbres 
Irrigat;  hajc  morsu  numerosi  dentis  eburno 
Multiliduin  discrimen  arat ;  sed  tertia  retro 
Pat  varies  nexus,  et  justo  dividit  orlies 
Ordine,  neglectam  partem  studiosa  rclinquens . 

74.  To  free  Ixion]  He,  for  making  love  to 
Juno,  and  boasting  afterwards  that  he  had  dis- 
honoured Jupiter,  was  hurled  headlong  by  biiu 
into  Tartarus,  and  bound  to  a  wheel,  which  he 
was  doomed  to  turn  without  intermission. 

79.  As  o'er  tiie  world  I  stray'dj  It  was  the 
opinion  of  tlie  ancients,  that  the  gods  frequently 
assumed  the  human  shape.  Thus  Homer,  Odyss. 
xvii.  485. 

They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these  to  round  the  earth  anil 

main, 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind. 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind. 

Pope. 

. summo  delahor  Olympo, 

Et  Deus  humana  lustro  sub  imagine  terras. 
Ov.  Met.  I.  I. 

131.  With  golden  dice]  The  Greek  is  »Vf«- 
yd'hoiai.  Homer  has  the  same  expression,  11.  xxiii. 
88.  but  it  is  omitted  in  Pope's  translation. 

141.  —  Adrasta:a  gave]  She  was  nurse  to  Jove 
when  an  infant.     Thus  Calliiuachus; 

o"t  5e  xoifAiiTfV  A^giirflfli 

Aixtiu  h\  xV'h'-  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  v.  4T. 

149.  A  sweet  round  ball]  It  is  partly  from 
the  wanton  and  playful  ehaiacter  of  these  little  Cu- 
pids, that  they  are  aliiio.'.t  always  given  us  under 


the  f^ures  of  chiidrc 
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Thus  Ovid; 

Etpueres,  ncc  teqiiicqnam  nisi  ludereoportet: 
Lude,  decent  annos  niollia  regna  tuos. 

Ov.  Rem.  Am. 
In  conformity  to  this  puerile  cliaracter,  Venus 
piomises  to  reward  her  favourite  boy  with  play- 
thincrs. 

210.   To  blameless  Phrixus.]    See  the  preface. 

227.  At  Colchos  stiii  this  barbarous  rite  pre- 
vails] These  extraordinary  rites  of  the  Colchi'ans 
are  mentioned  by  jEiian  in  his  fourth  book.  The 
earth  and  air  are  said  to  be  the  principal  objects  of 
their  worship.     Hoelz.  and  Scliol. 

23.'>.  But  friendly  Juno  shrouds]  Thus  Pallas 
spreads  a  veil  of  air  around  Ulysses,  and  renders 
Iiim  invisible: 

Propitious  Pallas  to  secure  her  cere, 
Around  him  threw  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air. 

Homer's  Ody.ss.  b.  vii. 


Thus  Venus  conceals  JEaess  and  hi 
Bions : 


s  compa- 


At  Venus  obscii.-o  gradientes  aere  sepsit. 

Virg.  ^n.  1.  i. 

?.il.  The  Pleiads  set  or  rose]  The  Pleiades 
are  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  the  nymph 
Pleioiic.  They  were  seven  in  number.  Theirname 
is  derived,  either  from  their  mother,  or  their  num- 
her,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  Greek  word, 
which  signi/ies  to  sail.  They  are  called  in  Latin 
Vergilia;,  from  the  vernal  season  when  they  rise. 
They  rise  about  the  vernal  cijuinox,  and  set  in  au- 
tumn. See  a  further  account  of  them  in  the  note 
on  V.  448.  b.  ii. 

260.  Phlcprsean  war]  The  battle  between  the 
gods  and  giants  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought 
at  Phlegra,  near  Pallenc,  in  Thessaly. 

299.  Alhanias's  fimcied  wealth  to  gain]  These 
sons  of  Phrixus  and  Ch.-lciope  had  snilcd  from 
Colchis  to  Orchomenos,  a  city  of  Eccotla,  to  re- 
ceive the  inheritance  of  their  grandfal  her  Athamas. 

327.  As  some  good  housewife]  Virgil  seems  to 
have  copied  this  simile  from  Apollonius.  JEu.  viii. 
r.  40S. 

What  time  the  poor,  laborious  frugal  dame, 
"Who  plies  her  distaff,  stirs  tlie  dying  (lame; 
Employs  her  handmaids  by  the  winking  light, 
And  lengthens  out  their  tasks  with  half  the 

night; 
Thus  to  her  children  she  divides  the  bread. 
And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed. 

Pitt. 
056.  On  Mars's  isle]  One  of  those  islands  called 
the  Strophades,  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

387.  The  fierce  Sannatians]  The  Sarmatians,  or 
Sauromatae,  were  Scythians,  who  dwelt  in  the 
country  that  lies  between  the  river  Tanais  and  the 
Borysthenes. 

4I3.  Had  ye  not  first  my  feast  partook]  The 
t.ib]e  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  a  sacred 
'hing;  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
was  esteemed  the  highest  profanation  imagin- 
able. 

■'iM.  A  maiden  dwells]  Virgil's  description  of 
the  Massylian  pnestess  is  taken  from  this  passage: 

Ha>c  se  carminibus  promittit 

Sistere  aquani  Huviis,  ct  vcrtere  sidcra  retro;   i 


Nocturnosque  ciet  manes:  mugire  videbis 
Sub  pedibus  teiTam,  et  desccndere  montibus 
ornos.  Mn.  1.  iv.  437. 

705.  Whom  her  friends  had  join'd 

In  marriage]  The  chief  power  of  disposing 
of  their  daughters  in  marriage,  even  among  the 
heathens,  was  in  their  parents,  without  whose  con- 
sent it  was  not  held  lawful.  Thus  Hermione  i* 
Euripides: 

Vvfj.^vjy.urmv  Si  iriTj  jmZv  ra-KT^fp  //no; 

797.  Now  rising  shades]  Here  Dr.  Broome's 
translation  begins,  and  continues  to  v.  1087;  but 
not  without  considerable  omissions  which  are  sup- 
plied. Virgil  has  copied  this  e^tquisite  description 
from  our  author.  Both  the  poets  describe'  mi- 
nutely the  profound  calm  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
in  order  to  reTider  the  agonies  of  the  restless  he- 
roines more  affecting  by  such  a  contrast.  It  is 
ini])ossible  to  give  us  a  more  lively  idea  of  their 
restless  situation,  than  by  representing  it  i:)  oppo- 
sition to  that  general  tranquillity  wliich  prevails 
through  the  whole  creation.  The  silence  of  the- 
niglit,  which  disposes  others  to  rest,  serves  but  to 
increase  their  anguish,  and  to  swell  the  tumult  of 
their  passion. 

'Twas  night;  and  weary  with  the  toils  of  day. 
In  soft  repose  the  whole  creation  lay. 
The  murmurs  of  the  groves  and  surges  die, 
The  stars  roll  solemn  thro'  the  glowing  «.y; 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  brooding  silence  reigns, 
The  flocks  lie  strctoh'd  along  the  (lovvery  pjaius; 
The  furious  savages  that  haunt  the  woods. 
The  painted  birds,  the  fishes  of  the  floods; 
All,  all,  beneath  the  general  darkness  share 
In  sleep  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  care; 
All  but  the  hapless  queen.  Pitt. 

That  sudden  and  beautiful  transition  at  the 
close  of  the  description.  At  non  infelix  animi 
Phmiissa,  is  copied  with  the  utmost  exactness 
from  the  coirespondeut  line  in  our  poet, 

AX'An  ij.a>.'  n  M>ihta-J  sVl  yXyxfpoj  Xtibfv  Lvr\o;. 

SI  3.  As  from  the  stream-stor'd  vase]  Virgil  has 
imitated  this  simile.    JEn.  viii.  2'J. 

Sicut  aqus  trcmulum,  &c. 

.''o  from  a  brazen  vase  the  trembling  stream 
Reflects  the  luu.ar,  or  the  solar  beam: 
Swift  and  elusive  of  the  dazzled  eyes. 
From  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies: 
Thence  to  the  ceiling  shoot  the  dancing  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendouiy)Iays. 

Pitt. 
911.  This  plant  which  rough  Caucasean  moun- 
tains bore]  Caucasus  is  called  by  Projiertius,  b.  i. 
el.  12.  the  Promethean  mountain;  because  the 
magic  herbs,  for  which  it  was  famous,  were  said 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  blood  of  Prometheus. 


■  An  quag 


Lecta  Prometheis  dividet  herba  jugis. 

Potter. 
935.  As  when  her  limbs  divine]  We  meet  with 
this  simile  in  the  sixth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey, 
wlio  applies  it  to  Nausicaa  sporting  with  her  fair 
attendants  in  the  mearls.  Virgil  ai)plies  the  same 
.limile  to  Wdu;  walkinj  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
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iilli  tlic  Tjrian  princes.  See  Pope's  note  on 
V.  1 17.  Od.  vi.  Some  of  the  critics  have  thcfught 
that  no  passage  has  been  mi»rc  unhappily  copied 
by  Virgil  from  Homer,  than  this  comparison. 
Uut  it  should  seem  from  some  circumstances  in 
his  simile,  that  the  Roman  poet  rather  imitated 
this  passage  of  Apollonius,  than  tliat  of  Homer. 

936.  The  Amnesian  waves]  oi",  rather,  Amni- 
sion,  according  to  Callimachus: 

They  were  so  named  from  Amnisus,  a  city  and 
river  of  Crete. 

988.  And  croaking,  thus  S.at\iniia's  mind  ex- 
press'd]  Some  birds  were  of  use  in  divination  by 
the  manner  and  direction  of  their  flight;  others  by 
the  sounds  they  uttei-ed  ;  these  were  called  oscines, 
of  which  kind  werecrovis. 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu.  Hor.  od.  xxvii.  1.  3. 

1005.  Meanwhile  the  maid]  No  poet  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  any  description  than  Apollonius 
has  in  the  following.  The  anxiety  with  which 
Aledea  expects  the  arrival  of  Jason,  expressed  by 
her  inattention  and  aveiTiion  to  every  other  object, 
by  her  directing  her  eyes  every  way  in  search  of 
bim,  and  by  her  trembling  at  every  breeze,  are 
admii"able  strokes  of  nature.  The  appearance  of 
Jason,  flushed  with  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  ad- 
vancing hastily  towards  her,  like  the  star,  to  which 
he  is  coinjiared,  rising  from  the  ocean;  the  em- 
barrassment v.'hich  his  presence  occasions,  the  si- 
lent admiration  in  which  they  stand  gazing  at 
each  other,  like  two  tall  trees  in  a  calm,  are  par- 
ticulars which  none  but  the  imagination  of  a  real 
poet  could  have  put  together,  and  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired. 

1099.  The  following  night  in  equal  shares  di- 
vide] We  hav;e  here  a  curious  account  of  the  ce- 
remonies made  use  of  in  their  sacrifices  to  the  in- 
fernal deities.  Hecate,  the  same  with  the  Moon 
or  Diana,  was  so  called,  cither  from  her  being  ap- 
peasetl  by  hecatombs,  uv  from  the  power  she  pos- 
sessed of  oliligiiig  those  who  were  unbin-ied  to 
wander  a  hundred  years.  Virjiil  applies  to  her 
the  epithet  of  ter'  geminam,  and  Horace  that  of 
triformis.  She  was  called  in  Heaven  Luna,  or  the 
Aloon,  on  Earth  Diana,  and  in  Hell  Proserpina, 
Hecate,  and  lirimo  from  her  terrifying  appear- 
ance. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  Diana,  who  is  the 
goddess  of  chastity,  should  be  represented  as  dis- 
pensing l.er  fiivourable  inlluence  in  illicit  amours. 
But  the  raythologists  inform  ns,  that  Diana  and 
Venus  are  but  one  and  the  same  divinity.  The 
scholiast  on  Theocritus,  Id.  ii.  says,  that  it  was 
customary,  among  the  ancients,  for  the  men  to 
implore  the  Sun,  and  women  the  Moon  in  their 
amours.  Cicero,  .speaking  of  three  Dianas,  ob- 
serves, that  the  first  was  thought  to  be  the  mother 
of  winged  Cupid.     De  Nat  Deor.  I.  3. 

1095.  With  honey,  sweetest  labour  of  the  bees] 
Honey  was  a  favourite  ingredient  with  the  aji- 
cients  in  their  oblations  to  the  gods,  whether  of 
Heaven  or  HcU.  Homer,  in  his  hynm  to  Mercury 
calls  it 

Bees  and  honey  are  subjects  which  the  Greek 
poets  are  xjaiticularly  fjiiU  of  iatroduci.ig;  and 


their  country  was  plentifully  supplied  wiiii  these 
commodities. 

1 155.  Where  from  Promethens  good  Deucalion 
came]  Apollonius  Rhodius,  accovdmg  to  the 
common  opinion,  supposes  Deucalion  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Greece,  the  son  of  Prometheus, 
the  son  of  Japetus :  but  in  these  ancient  mytho- 
logical accounts  ail  genealogy  must  be  entirely 
disregarded.  He  represents  him  as  the  first  of 
men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were  renewed, 
cities  built,  and  civil  polity  established  in  the 
world;  none  of  which  circumstances  arc  applica- 
ble to  any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  a^sured  by 
Philo,  that  Deucalion  was  Noah.     Bryant. 

1'245.  This  baneful  monster  was  by  Cadmus 
slainj  Upon  the  report  of  the  rape  of  Europa, 
her  father,  Agenor,  sent  everywhere  in  search  of 
her,  and  ordered  his  son  Cadmus  not  to  return 
home  till  he  had  found  her.  Cadmus  having^tra- 
versed  a  part  of  Greece  without  gaining  any  in- 
formation of  her,  settled  in  BcEOtia,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Thebes.  Having-  sent  his  asso- 
ciates into  a  grove,  consecrated  to  Mars,  to  fetch 
water,  a  serpent,  which  guarded  the  place,  de- 
voured them.  Cadmus,  to  revenge  their  death, 
slew  the  monster;  from  whose  teeth,  which  he 
had  sown,  a  body  of  armed  men  sprung  np. 
This  is  the  fabulous  account  to  which  Apollonius 
alludes. 

No  colony,  says  Jlr.  Bryant,  could  settle  any- 
where, and  build  an  orphite  or  serpent  temple, 
but  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  contention 
betwixt  a  hero  and  a  dragon.  Cadmus  was  de- 
scribed in  conflict  with  siu'h  an  one  at  Thebes. 

I'J47.  An  heifer  to  his  seat]  cJ/ixtoTj;  relates 
properly  to  divine  influence,  and  ^ojA-nri  is  an 
oracle.  An  ox  or  co«'  was  by  the  Amonians 
est.'f-ined  very  sacred  and  oracvdar.  Cadmus  was 
accordingly  said  to  be  directed  t^ofAxJ;  jSso;. 

Brj'ant. 

1285.  Amaranthine  Phasis]  This  river  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  source  from  a  nation  of 
that  name.  The  poet,  in  describing  the  efi'ects  of 
this  infernal  evocation,  has  heaped  together  with 
great  judgment,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
every  circumstance  that  is  capable  of  exciting  ter- 
rour  and  astonishment. 

1 288.  And  now  on  Caucasus]  Apollonius  in- 
troduces his  heroes  on  the  plains  of  Mars  with 
the  utmost  pomp  and  magnificence,  thus  artfully 
preparing  us  for  the  solemnities  of  the  ensuing 
combat,  on  which  the  fate  of  Jason  depends. 


NOTKS  TO  BOOK  IV. 

O  goddess]  The  first  and  second  bonks  con- 
tain, as  we  have  seen,  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts to  Colchis.  In  the  book  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon,  the  poet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
route  they  took  on  their  return.  And  in  order  to 
throw  the  utmost  variety  into  his  poem,  he  has 
conducted  them  to  Greece  by  a  way  altogether 
new  and  unknown.  He  makes  them  sail  vp  the 
Istcr,  and  by  an  arm  of  that  river,  to  the  F.rida- 
nns,  ajid  from  thence  to  the  Rhone.  Apolloni- 
usN  geography  is  in  many  instances,  very  excep- 
tionable. The  lictiice  w hich  poets  are  allowed, 
qujdlibct  audcudi,  is  his  best  excuse  for  inaccu- 
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racies  of  this  kind.     Scaliger,  who  sehlom  spares 
our  author,    docs    not   scruple    to    assert,    that, 
quod  attinet  ad    situm  orbis  terrarum,  sane  iui- 
penlus  rcgiumuTi   fuit  Apollonius.     De   Istr,.,  dii 
bom!  quas  nugas.     But    let   it   be  reuicuibLred, 
that  not  only  poets  ha.e  trifled  Iti  their  descrip- 
tions of  this  ri\er,  but  that  historians  and  seogia- 
phcrs,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  its  course, 
liaie  giveii    very  difleient   and    inconsistent   ac- 
counts of  it.     Manycmioiis  traditions,  and  en- 
tertaining pif  ces  of  ancient  Greek  history,  are  in- 
terspersed thioughout  this  bool<.      The  sjiecches 
of   Medea  can   never   be  enough  admired.     Her 
sentiments  are  admirably  suiteil  to  her  condition; 
thry  are  simple,  unatlected,  andcaleulated  to  raise 
our  p.ty.      Our  poet  has  displayed  a    liixuiiant 
faury  in  his  description  of  the  iuiptials  of  Jason 
and  Medea;  and  he  has  painted  tlie  distresses  of 
his  Aigonauts.on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  most 
glowing  colours.     This  booli  appears  indeed,  in 
every  viev,-  of  it,  equal,  if  not  supciior  to  any  of 
the  foregoing.     We  meet  with  some  obscurities. 
The  translator  confesses  his  inability  to  ascertain 
the  true  sense  of  every  intiicate  passage.     Let  it, 
however,  be  some  al'eviation  of  his  eriours,  that 
his  guides  have  been  but  few,  and  they  not  always 
the  most  intelligent;  and   that   no  part  of  this 
book,  except  only  the  story  of  Talus,  has  app.aied 
m  an  English  dress,  before  the  presciit  version  was 
published. 

32.  Clung  round  each  door]  The  custom  of 
kissing  beds,  colunnis,  and  doors,  befoie  ihey  weii.> 
obliged  to  quit  them,  occuis  frequeiitly  in  the 
Greek  tragedians. 

33.  A  lock  she  tore]  It  was  customary  for 
young  women,  before  the  iui|)tial  cei-emony  was 
perfoimcd,  to  present  their  hair  to  some  deity,  to 
whom  they  had  particular  obligations.  Medea, 
therefore,  previous  to  her  departure  and  marriage 
Mith  Jason,  presents  a  lock  of  hair  to  her  mother 
to  be  deponled  by  her  in  the  temple  of  some  deity 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 

64^  I  to  the  cave  at  I.atmos]  Latmos  was  a 
mountain  m  Caria,  in  whose  cave  the  Moon  was 
said  by  the  poets  to  visit  Eiidymion.  Thus,  in 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  sceins  to  have  had  this  pas- 
sage in  his  eye,  wc  r(  ad ; 

I.atmius  estiva  residet  venator  in  umbra, 
planus  amove  dea: :  velatis  cornibus  et  I'am 


Luna  venit. 


Lib.  viii.  2?. 


92.  Whose  knees  embracing]  .Several  parts  of 
the  body  were  considered  hy  the  ancients  as  the 
seats  of  virtues  aiid  vices,  of  good  and  bad  quali. 
ties.  Modesty  was  assigned  to  the  eyes,  sagacity 
and  derision  to  the  liose,  pride  and  disdain  to  the 
eye-hrows,  and  pity  to  the  knees;  which  it  was 
customary  for  suppliants,  when  they  made  their 
requests,  to  touch  and  embrace  with  reveicnce. 

123.  At  twilight,  eie]  Xenophon,  de  Veiiatione 
makes  eiie  same  observation,  JJtivai  mwU  exire 
diluculo.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Opnian 
and  others. 

143.  Colchians,  far  distant]  This  noble  hyper- 
bole has  been  copied  hy  Viigil,  book  vii.  v  315 
where,  speaking  of  Alecto,  he  says, 

With  her  full  foice  a  mighty  horn  she  winds; 
Ih  inlenia!  strain  alarms  the  gathering  hmds. 


The  dreadful  summons  the  deep  forest  took ; 
The  woods  all  thunder'd,  and  the  mountains  shook. 
The  lake  of  Tiivia  heard  the  note  profound  ; 
The  Veline  fountains  trembled  at  the  sound  : 
The  thick  sulphuieous  floods  of  hoaiy  Nar 
Shook  at  the  blast  that  blew  the  flames  of  w.->r: 
Pale  at  the  piercing  call,  the  mothers  pi-est 
With  shrieks  their  starting  infants  to  the  breast. 

Pitt. 

This  circumstance  of  the  mothers  clasping  their 
infants  to  their  breasts  is  a  very  tender  and  af- 
fecting one.  The  poets  seem  particularly  fond  of 
It.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides  ; 
and  Camoens,  in  his  imitation  of  these  striking 
passages  in  Apollonius  and  Virgil,  was  too  sen- 
sible of  its  beauty  to  omit  it : 

Such  was  the  tempest  of  the  dread  alarms, 
The  babes  that  prattled  in  their  nurses'  arms 
Shriek'd  at  the  sound:  with  sudden  cold  imprest. 
The  mothers  strain'd  their  infants  to  the  breast. 
And  shook  with  honour. — 

The  Lusiad,  b.  iv.  p.  12* 

203.  The  gallant  band  bclield  with  wondering 

eyes]     Mr.  Walton  is  of  opinion,  that  Virgil  had 

this  beautiful  passage  in  Jiis  eye  in  the  foilowins 

lines  : 

Expieri  nequit,  atque  oculos  per  singula  voluit, 
Miraturquc,  interque,  manus  et  brachia  versat. 

JEn.  viii.  618. 
And  thus  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  2ueen  : 

But  Tristram  then  despoiling  that  dead  knight 
Ot  all  those  goodly  ornaments  of  praise, 
Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  light 
Of  the  blight  metai,  shining  like  sun-rays; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  wa'ys. 

B.  vi.  c.  2.  St.  39. 
292.  And,  ere  bright  Cynthia]  By  Selene,  and 
Seieuaia,  is  meant  the  ark,  of  which  the  Moon  was 
only  an  emblem  ;  and  ficmi  thence  the  Arcades, 
or  Arkites,  had  the  appellation  of  Selenita?.  When 
therefoip  it  is  said,  that  the  Aicades  were  prior  to 
the  Moon,  it  means  only,  that  they  were  consti- 
tuted into  a  nation  before  the  worslii])  of  the  ark 
prevailed,  and  before  the  first  war  upon  Laith 
eoinmenced.  Bryant.  This  boast  of  the  Arcadi- 
ans, that  they  were  a  nation  before  the  Moon  -ave 
Iiglit  to  the  world,  is  also  thus  accounted  fJr  bv 
some  ingenious  writers:  the  Greeks  generally  or- 
dered their  affairs  according  to  the  appearances  of 
the  Moon,  especially  those  two  of  the  new  and 
full  Moon.  The  Spartans  held  it  criminal  to  heWn 
any  great  design  till  after  they  had  considei°ed 
the  Moon,  as  she  appeared  when  new  and  at  the 
full.  The  Arcadians,  contrary  to  this  general 
custom  of  the  Greeks,  transacted  all  their  busi- 
ness of  importance  before  the  appearance  of  the 
newMoon  orthatofthefull;  and  were  therefore 
called  in  derision,  -crp^/j.^voi,  for  their  neglect  of 
this  religious  ceremony.  Which  term  of  reproach 
the  Arcadians  applied  to  their  commendation 
and  shrewdly  affirmed,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
tins  epithet,  because  their  nation  was  more  an- 
cient than  the  Moon. 

301.  Hence  rose  the  matchless  chief]  Sesoslris 
not  only  overran  the  countries  which  Alexander 
afterward   m^•adcd;    but  crossed  both  the  Indus 
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3nd  the  Gang^es;  and  thence  penetrated  into  the 
eastern  ocean.  He  then  tunitd  to  the  uoilh,  and 
attacked  the  nations  of  Scythia;  till  he  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  Tanais,  which  divides  Europe  and 
Asia,  Here  he  founded  a  colony  ;  leaving  behin<l 
him  some  of  his  people,  as  heiiad  justbcfoie  dont; 
at  Colchis.  He  i.ubdued  Asia  Minor,  and  all  llie 
regions  of  Europe  ;  where  he  erected  pillars  with 
hicroglyphical  inscriptions,  denoting',  that  tluse 
parts  of  the  world  had  been  subdufd  by  the  great 
Sesostris  or  Sesoosis.  Dlodorus  Sic.  I.  i.  p.  49. 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Egypt,  speaks  of  the  exploits  of  this 
prince, but  nieiitiuns  no  name  ;  not  knowing,  per- 
haps, by  which  properly  to  distinguish  him,  as  ho 
was  represented  under  so  m;iny-  He  represents 
him  as  cunquerin*:  all  Asia  and  Europe;  and  this 
in  times  so  remote,  that  many  of  the  cities  which 
he  built  were  in  ruins  before  the  era  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.    Bryant. 

311.  Record) lis;  tablets  keep]  The  Colchians, 
says  the  scholiitst,  still  retain  the  laws  and  cu.-;- 
tODis  of  their  forefathers;  and  they  have  pillars  of 
»tone,  upon  which  are  engraved  maps  of  the  con- 
tinent and  of  the  ocean.  The  poet  calls  these 
pillars  Mu'tf-nf:  which,  we  are  told,  were  of  a 
square  figure,  like  obelisks.  These  delineations 
had  been  made  of  old,  and  transmitted  to  the  Col- 
chians by  their  forefathers ;  which  forefathers  were 
from  Egypt.  The  tg^yptians  were  very  famous 
for  geometrical  knowlcdj;e.  All  the  flat  part  of 
this  countrj'  beinic  overflowed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  tliey  made  use  of  this  science  to  de- 
termine their  lands,  and  to  make  out  their  several 
claims,  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters.     Bryant. 

4.11.  Rise  may  my  f'uicsj  Tlius  Dido,  in  a  fit 
of  despondency  and  ra2:c,  threatens  ^neas: 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  scduxerit  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero.  ^n.  iv.  385. 

526.  Curse  of  mankind]  Our  poet,  whenevpr 
he  introduces  moral  sentences,  which  is  but  sel- 
dom, takes  care  to  do  it  with  tiie  utmost  pro- 
priety ;  at  a  time  when  the  occasion  warrants  the 
use  of  them,  and  gives  additional  force  and  lustre 
to  the  truths  which  they  convey.  Virg-il  has 
adopted  this  sentiment  of  Apollonius  on  a  similar 
occasion : 

Improbe  amorj  quid  iion  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ! 

JEn.  iv.  412. 

412.  From  the  Greek  word  E^m;,  in  the  original, 
Mr,  Br}'ant  has  taken  occasion  to  ^i\e  us  the  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of  Cupid  and  his  emblems : 
Iris,  tlie  rainbow,  seems  to  have  Leen  expressed 
Eiras  by  the  Egyptians.  Out  of  Eiras  the  Greeks 
formed  Eros,  a  god  of  luve;  whom  they  annexed 
to  Venus,  and  made  her  son.  And  finding  that 
the  bow  was  bis  symhul,  Instead  of  the  Iris,  they 
gave  him  a  material  how,  with  the  addition  of  a 
quiver  and  arrows-  Being  fumisiied  with  these 
implements  of  mischief,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  bane  of  the  world. 

550.  Turn'd  from  the  murderous  scene]  The 
remiirse  and  concern  of  Medea  are  veiy  strongly 
expressed  by  this  simple  action,  of  turning  aside 
and  concealing  her  face  from  the  scene  of  barba- 
rity. Signs  are  sometimes  more  significant  than 
words,  however  eloquent  and  pathetic ;  and  silence 
is  often  the  :9urest  indtculiun  of  heart-felt  sorrow. 


613.  Where  Cadmus'  and  Hanv.onia's  tomb] 
Cadinu'4  stttlin^  in  Boeotia,  mariied  llarmonin, 
or  Hemiione,  the  daughter  of  Venus  by  Mars.  A 
conspiracy  being  formed  against  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Boeotia,  and  retire  with  his  wife 
into  Illyricum.  Tlu-y  are  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  been  transformed  intoserpents.  Of  lliis  trans- 
formation, and  of  the  tomb,  which  the  peo|)Ie  of 
Illyricum  erected  to  their  memoiy,  Dionysius 
thus  speaks: 


-*^o. 


Ty'j«.€'ov,  ov,      ^ 

Ksidi  y«^  tig  of  (wv  cxoXiov  ytvoi;  r,i;\u.^a\TOj 

"Ottttot*  ttTT*  'iff/xtjvou  Xiza^oK  fA£Trt  yjija;  ixovTS. 

644.  Of  blood  yet  streaming  from  his  children 
slain]  By  Megara,  the  daughter  of  Creon  king  of 
Thebes,  Hercules  had  several  sons,  whom  he  slew 
in  a  fit  of  madness.  Soon  after  this  slaughter  he 
left  Thebes,  and  received  expiation  for  the  murder 
at  Athens,  accoiding  to  some;  but  according  t^* 
our  poet,  at  Macris. 

C89.  VVak'd  the  brisker  gales  in  Argons  aid] 
the  original, 


In 


ftvvciv  TOlO  -TrXoK,  c;wfv  atWag 


Juno,  anxious  for  the  safoty  of  her  crew,  and 
knowing  they  must  visit  Circe's  isle,  raised  a 
storm  for  that  puipose;  which  drove  them  back, 
up  the  Chronian  sea,  as  far  as  the  island  Electris. 
By  thus  changinjj  their  direction,  she  shortened 
their  voyaije,  and  hastened  their  approach  to  the 
island  of  Circe. 

737.  To  the  far  Hyperborean  r3ce]  There  are 
so  many  inconsistent  fables  amon^:  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  country  and  situation  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, that  modern  geographers  have  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  them.  Sec  Gosuer  de  Naviga- 
tionibus  extra  columnas  Herculis,  Prael.  2. 

Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  speaks  of 
thorn  as  a  people  of  high  antiquity.  Pindar  places 
them  near  the  isles  of  the  Blest,  vvhicli  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  opposite  to  Mauritania,  and 
celebrates  their  rites.  See  Oiymp.  Od.  iii.  ani 
Pyth.  X, 

723.  Oriev'd  for  his  favourite  /Esculapius]  Ju- 
piter, incensed  that  ..Esculapius  had  restored  Hip- 
politus  to  life,  destroyed  him  with  his  thunder, 
Apollo,  willing  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son, 
directed  his  darts  against  the  Cyclops,  by  whose 
hands  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  was  fcirmed.  The 
god,  for  this  ofi'encc,  banished  him  from  Ht:aY6B< 
See  Virg.  yEn.  vii.764. 

775.  With  chalks]  In  the  original. 

The  first  line  is  obscure;  for  it  may  either 
mean,  that  they  made  use  of  the  -^i^oi  as  5-X!-/)'.:^ 
(j.u7tt.,ov  strigiles,  for  rubbing;  or  that,  in  rubbmg-, 
the  sweat  dropped  on  the  stones,  -J-n^r^iv,  and  dis- 
coloured them.  If  this  sense  be  the  true  one,  the 
following  lines  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  less 
exceptionable  than  those  already  given: 
Tocleansc  thcirsitles  from  copious  sweat  they  toil. 
Which,  trickling  do\vii,  dittaiu'd  tlie  chalky  soil. 
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This  passage  ivill  receive  some  illustration  from 
^Vristotle,  cjf;l  ^aufj-ayUy  ajtyc-/ArtTM.v ;  wiio  asserts, 
tliat  among  other  monuments  of  the  Argonautic 
cxi)e<lition  this  was  one,  to  it;;  tiJ»  4.)i^iuv  J.ijo/iivqv. 

Tlnfa  TOV  fttytaXov  ^-fil^-j;  ^KTjv  'Aval  TCOlxi^d;.  Tahiti; 
it  oi  EXX*1Vff,  o;  Ti,v  vt;c-07  o(Vj*VTf;,  Xiyo'jffi,  T^(Vy:Oi«v 
>u*ioirv  tiTll  Ttuv  5-Xfyy((7fA't7tyv  wv  /7:o;wv'ro  d>^n^Oij.fjQi, 

7S3.  Here  saw  they  Circe]  We  lia^'e  the  tall- 
est description  of  Circe  and  her  liabitation  in  tlie 
JOth  Odyss.  of  Homer:  from  ivhieh  book  sue- 
4:eedin^  poets  have  been  supjilied  uitli  ample  ma- 
terials, to  assist  them  in  dres^iu^  out  this  enter- 
taining fiction. 

It  is  entertaining  to  observe,  how  different  poets 
have  written  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  And 
according  as  tliey  havefacquitte<l  themselves  in 
worliing  tl]em  up,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 
their  taste  and  genius. 

J'.TS.  Till  7'hemis  thus]  Others  ascribe  this  dis- 
covery to  Prometheus,  for  whi(--h  Jupiter  promised 
to  release  him  from  liis  chains. 

P4(i.  Shall  in  Elysinm's  blissful  plains]  The 
story,  here  alluded  to,  is  mentioned  by  several  of 
the  ancient  mythologists.  Medea,  when  in  Ely- 
sium, or  the  Fortunate  islands,  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  Achilles,  who  then  dwelt  in  those  regions, 
and  married  her.  The  ancients  are  by  no  means 
consistent  in  their  accounts  of  these  Elysian 
fields.  Some  aliirm  them  to  be  in  the  Moon, 
'libers  in  the  milky  way.  Cut  it  is  more  gene- 
rally sujipos'.d,  that  they  are  situated  in  some 
fertile  and  pleasant  region  on  Earth.  See  Ho- 
mer's Ody>;s.  b.  iv.  and  the  note  to  v.  765  of 
Pope's  Trans,  and  Gesncr  de  Insulis  beat. 
Pra?l.  2. 

1016.  Her  young  Achilles  o'er  the  flame]  Thus 
Ceres,  when  she  undertook  to  bring  up  Triptole- 
mus,  in  order  to  render  him  immortal,  fell  liiiii  all 
<lay  with  celestial  food,  and  covered  him  all  ni,:;ht 
with  hurning  embers.  His  father  Eleusinns,  ob- 
serving this,  expressed  his  fears  for  his  child. 
Ceres,  displeased  with  his  behaviour,  struck  him 
dead,  but  conferred  immortality  on  his  son. 

1047.  The  Sirens  were  Cuthite  and  Canaan- 
itish  priests,  who  had  founded  temples,  which  were 
rendered  more  than  ordinary  fanious  on  account 
of  the  women  who  officiated.  With  their  music 
they  enticed  strangers  into  the  purlieus  of  their 
temples,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  The  female 
part  of  their  choirs  were  maintained  for  a  twofold 
purpose  J  both  on  account  of  their  voices  and  their 
beauty.  They  were  said  to  be  the  eliildren  of 
the  Muse  Terpsichore;  by  which  is  meant  only, 
that  they  were  the  daughters  of  harmony. 

Bryant. 
Orpheus,  in  the  Argonauties  ascribed  to  liim, 
has  not  only  mentioned  these  Sirens,  but  given 
us  the  song,  alluded  to  by  Apollonius,  which  was 
«o  efficacious  as  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the 
Sirens'  music.  VV'e  have  the  most  particular  de- 
scription of  these  enchantresses  in  the  I'Jth  book 
of  flomer's  Odyssey. 

1U.'j4.  Who  lur^d,  in  times  remote]  Among 
others,  whom  Ceres  sent  in  search  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  were  the  Sirens.  She  is  saiil  to  have 
given  them  wings,  to  enable  them  to  exjilure  the 
country  with  greater  ease  and  expedition, 

U)8u.  From  whose  cleft  summits  names]  These 
flaming  billows  must  have  been  very  alarming  to 
the  sailors,  why  were  ignyrant  ol  the  cause  of 


them.  The  poet  ba<  therefore,  in  his  doscrifrtioil 
of  Siylla  and  Charybdis,  with  great  judgment  se- 
lected these  remaikable  appearances,  which  could 
not  fail  to  excite  terrour  and  astonishment. 

1091.  Here  o'er  the  sailing  pine  the  nymphs 
preside]  Virgil  in  his  1st  ,¥.n.  has  made'nse  of 
the  assistance  of  the  sea-nymphs  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, 

Cymothoe  simul  &  Triton  adnixus,  acuto 
Detrudunt  naves  scopulo. 

And  Camoens.who  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly pleased  with  this  description,  has,  in  imitation 
of  it,  summoned  together  a  vast  number  of  sea- 
nymphs  to  rescue  the  navy  from  destruction.  See 
b.  ii.  p.  43. 

1151.  His  father  castrated]  One  would  not 
expect  to  tiud  in  so  grave  a  writer  as  Hesiod  anr 
thing  like  that  low  kind  of  wit,  which  the  double 
sense  of  words  gives  rise  to.  The  taste  of  the  an- 
cients, it  has  been  said,  was  too  good  for  these 
fooleries.  Yet  his  learned  annotator  is  of  opinion, 
that  Hesiod  has  availed  himself  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  i/,]c:;.  He  thus  discusses  this  curioui 
subject  in  a  note  on  v.  180  in  Theog. 

OmniiKi  existimo  Hesiodum,  et  qui  eum  hac  in 
re  antccesserunt,  .aut  sequuti  sunt,  lusisse  in  am- 
biguo.  Vox  |unJo;  duo  signidcabat,  pudenda  & 
consilium,  cumque  audissent  S.iturnum  patri 
BTToTifiiVv  /x^h;,  data  opera  ita  rem  acceperunt, 
quasi  narraretur  ei  pudenda  resecuisse,  ut  vssbto- 
Xoyirti;,  quas  hac  de  re  habent,  locus  daretur; 
qnamvis  probe  scirent  consilium  sen  consiliarios 
intelligi,  quorum  suasu  Thessalia  exiedeic  coaclus 
fiierat  S?.t;irnus.  Hosce  consiliarios  fugavit,  5c 
navibus  in  Asiam  redire  coegit. 

1981.  Thus  Pycteus]  (Note,  it  ought  to  bft 
Nycteus.)  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  was 
deflowered  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  satvr.  'I'o 
avoid  the  anger  of  her  father,  she  fled  to  Sicyon, 
a  city  in  Peloponnesus:  where  she  was  protecteil 
by  JCpops.  Nycteus  at  his  death  requested  his 
hi-other  Lycus  to  lay  siege  to  Sicyon,  but  to  show 
no  compassion  to  Antiope.  He,  willing  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Nycteus,  besieged  the  city, 
killed  Epops  and  took  Antiope  prisoner. 

I'.i83.  Thus  Panae]  Danae  was  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius.  Having  been  informed  by  the  oracle, 
that  his  grandson  should  bereave  him  of  bis  liff: 
and  crown,  he  shut  her  up  in  a  tower  of  brass. 
But  Jupiter,  according  to  the  fa!>le,  made  his  way- 
through  the  roof  in  a  shower  of  gold.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  fable  is;  Prsetus,  who  was  surnamed 
Jupiter,  bribed  the  keepers,  and  having  thus 
gained  access  to  the  prisoner,  made  her  the  mo- 
ther of  Perseus.  Acrisius  being  apprized  of  this 
illicit  commerce,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  ordered  the 
mother  and  her  sou  to  be  locked  up  in  a  chest 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

1338.  Snatch'd  from  the  flames]  Jupiter  be- 
ing in  love  with  Semele,  Juno  concerted  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  for  the  destrnction  of  her  rival. 
She  .appeared  to  Semele  in  the  shape  of  Beroe,  a 
nurse,  and  insinuated  to  her,  that  if  her  lover  were 
really  Jupiter,  he  would  not  disguise  himself  like 
a  mortal:  and  that  the  certainty  of  his  divinity 
could  no  otherwise  be  ascerlaimd,  than  by  his 
a|ipeaiing  before  her  with  the  same  majesty, 
which  he  assumed  when  he  visited  Juno.  Semele 
followed  her  advice;  and  Juiutcr  h»\iug  swgru  by 
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Styx  to  grant  lier  whatever  she  might  ask,  ap- 
proarlicd  her  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glury,  and  Se- 
mele  was  consumed  by  his  lightning.  Jupiter 
being  dtsirous  to  preserve  the  infant  Bacchus,  of 
whom  Semele  had  bt-en  for  some  time  pregnant, 
commissioned  Mercury  to  deliver  him  from  the 
flames,  by  taking  him  out  of  her  womb,  and  con- 
veying him  to  Eubfca.  Here  he  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Macris.  But  Juno's  resentment 
being  not  yet  subsided,  she  forbade  her  favourite 
island  Euboea  to  give  protection  to  the  nurse  of 
Bacchus;  who  now  fled  for  refuge  to  Pha^acia. 

1505.  As  when]  "  The  principal  image,"  says 
pope,  11.  xiv.  ill  a  note  on  v.  457.  *'  is  more 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  a  multitude 
of  similes,  which  are  the  natural  product  of  an 
imagination  labouring  to  express  something  very 
vast:  but  finding  no  single  idea  sufficient  to  an- 
swer its  conceptions,  it  endeavours  by  redoubling 
the  comparisons  to  supply  this  defect."  Since 
then  the  heaping  together  of  similes,  when  the 
occasion  requires,  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  true 
poetical  enthusiasm,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our 
poet,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  rising  above  that 
uniform  mediocrity,  which  has,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  been  ascribed  to  him.  For  we  have  here 
an  accumulation  of  comparisons  the  most  ele,i;ant 
and  apposite.  The  despondent  lieroes  are  likened 
to  spectres  and  statues  distilling  drops  of  blood. 
Mcdfa's  fair  attendants,  lamenting  their  misfor- 
tunes, are  compared  to  swallows,  bereaved  of  their 
nests  and  screaming  for  their  mother;  and,  im- 
mediately after,  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  dying 
swans. 

Tiiis  simile  of  the  swallow  is  copied  by  Virgil, 
Mn.  xii.  473. 

1G49.  In  Atlas'  realm]  In  Africa,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  Atlas  reigns: 

Ultimus  jEthiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus 

Atlas— 

lf>31.  The  fair  Hcsperide.'']  They  were  the 
dauirhtersof  H*;sperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  and 
slupherdesses.  Hercules  carried  off  Ihcir  sheep 
(which^  for  their  exquisite  beauty,  were  called 
stoidenj  and  slew  the  ahcplurd,  wliose  name  was 
Draco.  The  Greek  word  (xri^a,  which  signiliesap- 
ples  as  well  as  sheep,  is  supposed  to  have  given 
vise  to  the  fiction.  [ 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fable  of  the  ser- 
pent, who  guarded  the  goldro  apples,  and  was 
fcaid  to  have  been  slain  by  Hercules,  derives  its 
oriijin  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall. 

174'J.  Thus  sees  the  ciowii]  Translated  by 
Virgil,  JEiu  vi.  45U, 

-qualem  priino  qui  surgere  mense 


Aut  vijet  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam. 

179!.  For  when  bi"avc  Perseus]  It  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  tbat  Uanae  was  enclosed  iu  a 
thest  by  the  cuinmaiid  of  her  father  Acrisius,  and 
tlirown  into  the  sea.  This  chest  was  cast  upon 
the  island  Serijihus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  iu  the 
■^gEpan  sea.  it  was  found  by  a  fisherman,  who 
brought  it  to  Polydeotes,  km^  of  the  inland.     ITu 


received  the  mother  and  chihl  with  great  tender- 
ness: but  falling  in  love  wi^h  Danae,  and  fearing 
theresentment  of  Perseus,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
he  planned  the  following  scheme  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Having  invited  the  jieighbouring  princes 
to  an  entertainment,  he  desired  each  of  them  ta 
bring  with  him  st»me  rarities  for  the  feast.  Per- 
seus was  required  to  bring  on  this  occasion  the 
head  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons:  an  cnter- 
prize  which  the  king  imagined  would  prove  fatal 
to  him;  but  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva,  he  rut 
off  the  Gorgon's  head;  which,  when  he  carried  it 
to  the  island,  turned  its  inhabitants  into  stone,  and 
among  the  rest,  their  King,  Polydectcs,  who  had 
sent  him  out  on  the  expedition.  See  Pindar*s  Py  th. 
od.  xii. 

1817.  His  corse  the  bright-arm'd  heroes  thrice 
surround]  Virgil  takes  occasion  to  mention  llie 
same  custom  in  the  following  words  : 

Tercircum  acoensos  cincti  fulgentibus  arml< 
Decurrere  rogos:  ter  msstum  funeris  igneni 
Lustravare  in  equis,  ululatuque  ore  dederunt. 

JEn.x'u 

1S70.  Your  course,  that  cape  once  doubled]  It 
woidd  contribute  towards  clearing  this  obscure 
pas<jgc,  if  instead  of  l^w;^  we  read  vmp.  This 
conjecture  may  the  more  readily  be  admitted,  as 
we  meet  with  the  same  expression,  ayxivo;  Jtt*^ 
cray'^oTo;,  at  v.  1626. 

1943.  "i'here  Talus]  The  following  is  Broome's 
note,  prellxed  to  his  translation  of  the  story  of 
Talus. 

The  following  verses  from  Apollonius  will  ap- 
pear very  extravagant,  unless  we  have  recouvse 
to  their  allegorical  meaning.  Plato  in  his  Minos 
writes  thus: 

Talus  and  Rliadamanthus  were  tlic  assistatits 
of  Minos  in  the  execution  of  his  laws.  It  was  th*^ 
ofliee  of  Talus  to  visit  all  parts  of  Crete  thrice 
every  year,  to  enforce  them  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity. The  poet  alludes  to  this  custom  in  these 
words: 

Fierce  guard  of  Crete!    who  thrice  each  year 

explores 
The  trembling  isle,  and  strides  from  shores  t« 

shores. 

Talus  is  fabled  to  be  formed  of  brass,  because 
the  laws,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  his  -. ircuit, 
were  engraven  upon  brazen  tables.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, but  the  fable  of  the  bursting  the  vein 
above  the  ankle  of  Talus,  by  which  he  died,  aros^ 
from  the  manner  of  punishment  practiseil  by  him; 
which  wa>,  by  the  opening  of  a  vein  above  the 
ankles  of  criminals,  by  which  they  bled  to  death. 

2093.  Instaut  emerging]  See  on  this  subject 
Pindar's  Pyth.  od.  iv.  towards  the  beginning. 

'209o.  Sintian  Lemnos]  The  Siutians  were  ori- 
ginally Thraciansj  but  settled  afterwards  at 
J.cninos. 

2118.  And  added  years  to  years  exalt  my  verse] 
It  was  customary  with  the  (Greeks,  not  only  to 
sing  hymns,  but  to  recite  heroic  poems  in  honour 
of  the  ^ods  »ud  heroes  at  thctr  festive  meetin^t. 
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Vr  E  nymphs  of   Troy,  for  beauty  fain'd,   vfho 
■*■  trace 

From  Xanthus'  fertile  streams  your  ancient  race, 
Oft  on  whose  sandy  hanks  your  tires  arc  laid, 
And  many  a  trinket  which  your  hands  have  made, 
What  time  to  Ida's  hallow'd  mount  ye  throng, 
'i'o  join  the  festi\e  ciioir  in  dance  and  song; 
No  longer  on  your  favourite  haiiks  repose, 
But  come,  the  judgment  of  the  swain  disclose. 
Say  from  wliat  hills,  to  trackless  doej)s  unknown, 
Rush'd  with  impetuous  zeal  the  daring  clown;  10 
Say  to  what  end,  with  future  ills  replete, 
O'er  distant  oceans  sail'd  a  mighty  jleet; 
What  seas  could  this  adventurous  youth  embroil, 
^ow  discord's  seeds  o'er  what  disastrous  soil? 
Say  from  what  source  arose  the  dire  debate. 
Which  swains  could  end  and  goddesses  create. 
What  his  decision?   Of  the  Grecian  dame 
Who  to  the  shepherd's  ear  coiivcy'd  the  name? 
Speak,  for  ye  saw,  on  Ida's  still  rc-tieat. 
Judicial  Paris  fill  his  shepherd's  seat;  20 

Venus  ye  saw,  the  Graces'  darling  queen. 
As  on  her  judge  approv'd  she  smd'd  serene. 

What  time  Ha'monia's  lofty  mountains  rung 
With  hymeneal  songs  for  Peleus  sung. 
Officious  Ganymede,  at  Jove's  requi  st. 
Supplied  with  sparkling  wine  each  welcome  guest; 
And  all  the  gods  to  Thetis'  nuptials  came. 
Sister  of  Amphitrite,  honour'd  dame. 
Karth-shaking  Neptune  left  his  azure  main. 
And  Jove  supreme  forsook  his  starry  plain:        30 
From  Helicon,  w^ith  odorous  shrubs  o'erspread. 
The  Muses'  tuneful  choir  Apollo  led. 


Him  Juno  follow'd,  wife  of  sovereign  Jove: 
With  Harmony  the  smiling  queen  of  love 
Hasten'd    to    join  the   gods    in    Chiron's   festive 

grove, 
Cupid's  full  quiver  o'er  her  shoulder  thrown. 
Persuasion  follow'd  with  a  bridal  crown. 
Minerva,  though  to  nuptial  rites  a  foe, 
Came;  but  no  lulmet  nodded  o'er  her  brow. 
Diana  to  the  Centaur's  grove  resorts,  40 

And  for  one  day  forgets  her  rural  sports. 
His  loose  locks  shaking  as  the  zephyrs  playVl, 
Not  Ion-.;  behind  convivial  Bacchus  stay'd. 
War's  god,  as  when  to  Vulcan's  dome  he  sped, 
No  spear  his  hand  sustain'd,  no  casque  his  head, 
.Such  now,  without  his  helmet  or  his  lance. 
Smiling  he  look'd,  and  led  the  bridal  dance. 
Hut  from  these  blissful  scenes  was  Discord  warn'd ; 
P<  leus  rejected  her,  and  Chiron  scorn'd. 

As  by  the  g:jdtly  stun^,  the  heifer  strays         .'lO 
Far  from  its  tiilds,  through  every  devious  maze; 
Thus,  stung  with  envy,  Discord  roam'd,  nor  ceas'd 
Her  baneful  arts  to  interrupt  the  feast.    , 
Oft  from  hcrllinty  bed  she  rush'd  amain. 
Then  stood,  then  sunk  into  her  seat  again  : 
With  desperate  hand  she  tore  her  snaky  head, 
And  with  a  serpent-scourge  she  lash'd  her  flinty  bed. 
To  dart  the  forky  lightning,  and  command 
From  Hell's  abyss  the  Titans'  impious  band, 
Jove  from  his  throne  with  rebel  arm  to  wrest,      60 
Were  projects  form'd  within  the  fury's  breast. 
But,  though  incens'd,  she  dreaded  Vulcan's  ire. 
Who  forms  Jove's  bolt,   and  checks  the  ra:;.nj 
fire. 
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Her  purpose  changing,  the  with  rattling  anns 
Dissension  meditates  and  dire  alarms; 
If"  haply  clattering"  shields  can  strike  dismay, 
An'l  from  the  nuptials  drive  the  gods  away. 
But  Mars  she  dreaded,  oft  in  arms  arrayM, 
And  this  new  project  with  complacence  vveigh'd- 
The  burnish'd  apples,  rich  with  golden  rind,       'iO 
Growth  of  Hesperian  gardens  struck  her  mind. 
Resolv'd  contention's  baneful  seeds  to  sow, 
She  tore  the  blushing  apple  from  its  bougb, 
Grasp'd  the    dire   source   whence   future   battles 

sprung, 
And  midst  the  gods  the  golden  mischief  flung. 
The  stately  wife  of  Jove  with  wondering  eyes 
Beheld,  and  wish'd  to  grasp  the  golden  prize. 
Beauty's  fair  queen  to  catch  the  apple  strove  j 
For  'tis  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Jove  markM  the  contest,  and,  to  crush  debate,  SO 
Thus  counsei'd  Hermes,  who  beside  him  sat: 

"Paris,    perchance,    from    Priam   sprung   you 
His  herds  he  grazes  on  Mount  Ida's  brow,     [know; 
And  oft  conducts  them  to  the  dewy  meads, 
Throu-h  wliich  his  streams  the  Phrygian  Xanthus 

leads: 
Show  him  yon  prize,  and  nree  him  to  declare 
Which  of  these  goddesses  he  deems  most  fair; 
In  whom,  of  ail,  his  matchless  skill  can  trace 
The  close-archM  eyebrow  and  the  roundest  face, 
On  such  a  f:ice,  wheie  bends  the  circling  bow,    90 
The  golden  apple,  beauty*s  prize,  bestow." 

Thus  spoke  the  sire:  t!ie  willing  son  obey'd, 
And  to  their  judge  the  deities  conveyed. 
Each  anxious  fair  her  charms  to  heighten  tries, 
And  dart  new  lustre  from  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Her  veil  aside  insidious  Venus  flung; 
Loose  from  the  clasp  her  fragrant  ringlets  hung; 
She  then  in  golden  cauls  each  curl  compressed, 
Summon'd  her  little  Loves,  and  thus  address'd: 

"  Behold,  my  sons,  the  hour  of  trial  near!      100 
Embrace,  my  Loves,  and  bid  me  banish  fear. 
This  day's  decision  will  enhance  my  fame, 
Crown  beauty's  queen,  or  sink  in  endless  shame. 
Donbtiug  I  stand,  to  whom  the  swain  may  say, 
•  Bear  thou,  most  fair,  the  golden  prize  away.* 
l^urs'd  was  each  grace  by  Juno's  fostering  hand; 
And  crowns  and  sceptres  shift  at  her  command. 
Minerva  dictates  in  thN-mbattled  fieVl; 
And  heroes  tremble  n  hf  n  she  shakes  her  shield. 
Of  all  the  goddesses  that  rule  above,  IIO 

Par  most  defenceless  is  the  queen  of  love. 
Without  or  spear  or  shield  must  Venus  live; 
And  crowns  and  sceptres  she  has  none  to  give. 
Yet  why  despair?  thouiih  with  no  falchion  grac'd. 
Love's  silken  chain  surrounds  vny  slender  waist. 
My  bow  this  ctstus,  this  the  dart  I  fling. 
And  with  this  cestus  1  infix  my  sting. 
My  sting  iiifix'd  renews  the  lover's  pain. 
And  virgins  languish,  but  revive  again." 
Thus  to  her  Loves  the  rosy-tinger'd  queen        120 
To'.d  all  her  fears,  and  vented  all  her  spleen : 
To  every  woid  tluy  lent  a  willing  ear, 
Round  their  fond  mother  clun:;,  and  strove*to  cheer. 

And  now  they  reach  Mount  Ida's  grassy  steep, 
Where  youthful  Paris  feeds  his  father's  sheep: 
What  time  he  tends  them  in  the  plains  below, 
Through  which  the  waters  of  Anaurus  flow. 
Apart  he  counts  his  cattle's  numerous  stock. 
Apart  he  numbers  all  his  fleecy  flock. 
A  wild  goat's  skin,  around  his  shoulders  cast,  150 
X'Ooee  fell  and  flow'd  below  liis  girded  waist. 


A  pastoral  staff,  which  swains  delight  to  hold. 
His  roving  herds  protected  and  control'd. 
Accoutred  thus,  and  warbling  o'er  his  song, 
H  •  to  his  pipe  uulodious  pac'd  along. 
Unnoted  oft,  while  he  renews  his  lay. 
His  flocks  desert  him,  and  his  oxen  stray. 
Swift  to  his  bower  retires  the  tuneful  man. 
To  pipe  the  praise  of  Hermes  and  of  Pan. 
Sunk  is  each  animal  in  dead  repose;  140 

No  i.iog  around  him  barks,  no  heifer  lows: 
Echo  alone  rebounds  throui^h  Ida's  hills, 
And  all  the  air  with  sound-  imperfect  fills. 
The  cattle,  slunk  upon  their  verdant  bed. 
Close  by  their  piping  lord  repose  their  head. 
Beneath  the  shades  which  sheltering  thickets  blend. 
When  Paris'  eye  approaching  Hermes  ken'd, 
Back  he  retires,  with  sudden  fear  impress'd. 
And  shuns  the  presence  of  the  heaveidy  guest; 
To'  the  thick  shrubs  his  tuneful  reed  conveys,   150 
And  all  unflnisiiM  leaves  his  warbled  lays. 
Thiis  winded  Hermes  to  the  shepherd  said, 
Whomork'd  the  god's  approach  with  silent  dread: 

*'  Dismiss  thy  fears,  nor  with  thy  flocks  abide  ; 
A  mighty  contest  Paris  must  decide. 
Haste,  judge  annouuc'd;  for  whose  decision  wait 
Three  lovely  females,  of  celestial  state. 
Haste,  and  the  triumph  of  that  face  declare. 
Which  sweetest  looks,  and  fairest  midst  the  fair: 
Let  her,  whose  form  thy  critic  eye  prefers,        160 
Claim  beaiitj^'s  prize,  and  be  this  apple  hers." 

Thus  Heiines  spoke;  tlie  ready  swain  obey'd. 
And  to  decide  the  mighty  cause  essay'd. 
Witli  keenest  look  he  mark'd  the  heavenly  dames; 
Their  eyes,  quick  flashing  as  the  lightning's  flames. 
Their  snowy  necks,  their  garments  fring'd  with 

gold. 
And  rich  embroidery  wrought  in  every  fold ; 
Their  yait  he  mark'd,  os  _i;racefully  the)'  mo%'d. 
And  round  their  feet  his  eye  sagacious  rov'd. 
But,  ere  the  smiling  s\v;iin  his  thoughts  express'H, 
Grasping  his  hand  him  Pallnsthus  address'd:  171 

**  Regard  not,  Phrygian  youth,  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Nor  Venus  heed,  the  queen  of  wedded  love: 
But  martial  pro\\ess  if  thy  wisdom  prize. 
Know,  I  possess  if;  praise  me  to  the  skies. 
Thee,  fame  reports,  puissant  states  obey, 
And  Trcty's  proud  city  owns  thy  sovereign  sway. 
Her  sutVeiin*;  sous  thy  conquerins:  ann  shall  shield. 
And  stern  Bellona  shall  to  Paris  yield. 
Comply;  her  succour  will  Minerva  lend,  ISO 

Teach  thee  war's  science,  and  in  fight  defend." 

Thus  Pallas  strove  to  influence  the  swain, 
Whose  favour  Juno  thus  attempts  to  gain  : 

"  Should'st  thou  with  beauty's  prize  my  charms 
reward, 
All  Asia's  realms  shall  own  thee  for  their  lord. 
Say,  wliat  from  battles  but  contention  springs? 
Such  contests  shun  ;  for  what  are  wars  to  kings? 
But  him,  whose  hands  the  rod  of  empire  sway, 
Cowards  revere,  and  conquerors  obey. 
Minerva's  friends  are  oft  llellona's  slaves,         IPO 
And  the  fiend  slaughters  whom  tiie  goddess  saves." 

Proffers  of  boundless  sway  thus  Juno  made; 
And  Venus  tlms,  contemptuous  smiling,  said  : 
But  first  her  floating  veil  aloft  she  threiv, 
And  all  her  graces  to  the  shepherd  shew; 
Looscii'd  her  little  Loves'  attractive  chain, 
And  tried  each  art  to  captivate  the  swain. 

"  Accept  my  boon,"   thus    spoke   the  smiling 
"  Battles  forget,  and  dread  Bcllona's  name,  [dame. 
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Beauty's  ricb  meed  at  Venus'  hand  receive,      200 
And  Asia's  wide  domain  to  tyrants  leave. 
The  deathful  fight,  tlie  din  of  arms  I  fear; 
Can  Venus'  hand  direct  the  martial  spear? 
Women  with  beauty  stoutest  hearts  assail, 
Beauty,  their  best  defence,  their  strongest  mail. 
Prefer  domestic  ease  to  martial  strife. 
And  to  exploits  of  war  a  pleasing  wife. 
To  realms  extensive  Helen's  bed  prefer, 
And  scoff  at  kingdoms,  when  oppos'd  to  her. 
Thy  prize  with  envy  Sparta  shall  survey,         210 
And  Troy  to  Paris  tune  the.  bridal  lay." 

The  shepheixl,  who  astonish'd  stood  and  mute, 
Consijn'd  to  Venus  the  Hesperian  fruit. 
The  claim  of  beauty,  and  the  sourc^^  of  woes; 
For  dire  debutes  from  this  decision  rose. 
Uplifting  in  her  hand  the  glowing  prize, 
She  rallied  thus  the  vanquish'd  deities: 

"To  me,  ye  martial  dames,  the  prize  resign; 
Beauty  I  court,  and  beauty's  prize  is  mine. 
Mother  of  mighty  Mars  and  Vulcan  too,  220 

Fame  sayi;,  the  choir  of  Graces  sprung  from  you: 
Yet  distant  far,  this  day,  your  daughters  stray'd, 
And  no  one  Grace  appear'd  to  lend  you  aid. 
Mars  too  declin'd  t'  assert  his  niotlier's  right. 
Though  oft  his  brandish'd  sword  decides  the  fight. 
His  boasted  flames  why  could  not  Vulcan  cast. 
And  at  one  blaze  his  mother's  rivals  blast? 
Vain  are  thy  triumphs,  Pallas,  vain  thy  scorn  ; 
Thou,  not  in  wedlock,  nor  of  woman  born.        229 
Jove's  teeming  head  the  monstrous  birth  contains, 
And  the  barb'd  iron  ripp'd  thee  from  his  brains. 
Brac'd  with  ih'unyiehling  plaits  of  ruthless  mail. 
She  curses  Cupid  and  the  silken  veil. 
Connubial  bliss  and  concord  she  abhors. 
In  discord  glories  and  delights  in  wars. 
Yet  know,  virago,  not  in  feats  of  arms 
Tiiumph  weak  women,  but  in  beauty's  ebanns. 
Nor  men  nor  women  are  those  mongrels  base, 
Like  you,  equivocal  in  form  and  face."  239 

In  tenns  like  these  the  laughter-loving  queen 
Rallied  her  rivals,  and  increased  their  spleen. 
As,  lifting  high,  she  view'd  with  secret  icy 
Her  beauty's  triumphs  and  the  bane  of  Troy. 
Insjjir'd  with  love  for  her,  the  fair  unknown, 
By  beauty'sconquering  queen  pronounc'd  his  own, 
lii-fated  Paris  to  the  forest's  maze 
Men  vers'd  in  Pallas'  various  arts  conveys. 
At  Pericles'  command  they  give  the  blow. 
And  lay  the  glories  of  the  forest  low. 
He,  artist  fam'd,  his  fiantic  prince  obey'd,        230 
And  burden'd  ocean  with  the  ships  he  made. 
From  Ida's  summits  rush'd  the  daring  swain. 
And  to  its  bowery  shades  preferr'd  the  boisterous 

main. 
Th'  extended  beach  with  choice  oblations  stor'd. 
And  his  protectress  Venus  oft  implor'd; 
The  billowy^  deep  his  furrow'ing  keel  divides. 
And  in  the  Hellespont  his  vessel  rides. 
But  prodigies  announce  approaching  ill. 
And  with  presages  sad  each  bosom  till.  259 

Up-heaving  waves  Heaven's  starry  concave  shroud, 
And  round  each  Bear  is  cast  a  circling  cloud. 
Clouds   and   big   (Naves   discharge   their   watery 

stores; 
Full  on  the  deck  the  bursting  torrent  pours. 
Their  sturdy  oars  with  unabating  sweep 
Far  whitening  agitate  the  angiy  deep. 
Dardanus  pass'd,  and  Ilion's  fertile  plains, 
Tb«  mouth  of  Uinarui'  lake  the  adventurer  gaina. 


Now,  far  remote,  they  view  Pangraea's  height; 
Xow  Phillis'  rising  tomb  attracts  their  sight, 
-And  the  dull  round  she  nine  times  trod  in  vain, 
To  view  the  faithless  wanderer  again.  271 

H^monia's  meads  remote,  the  Trojan  spies 
Th' Achai.in  cities  unexpected  rise: 
Plithia,  with  heroes  far  renown'd  replete; 
Mycence,  fam'd  for  many  a  spacious  street. 
Beside  the  meads,  where  Eryinanthus  glides, 
Sparta  aspires,  that  boasts  her  beauteous  brides; 
Sparta  with  joy  th'  expecting  swain  survey'd, 
Lav'd  by  Eurotas,  by  Atrides  sway'd. 
Nor  distant  far,  o'ershaded  by  a  wood,  280 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  Therapna?  stood. 
Short  was  their  voyage  now:  the  bending  oar 
Was  heard  to  lash  the  foamy  surge  no  more. 
The  sailors,  safe  imbosom'd  in  the  bay. 
Firm  to  the  beach  confine  the  corded  stay. 
In  purifying  waters  plung'd  the  swain, 
;\nd,  rising  thence,  pac'd  slowly  o'er  the  plain. 
For  much  he  fear'd,  lest  his  incautious  tread 
O'er    his  wash'd    feet  the  spatter'd  mire  should 

spread; 
Or  lest  his  hair,  beneath  his  casque  confin'd,     290 
Should,  if  he  ran,  be  rutHed  with  the  wind. 
The  city's  splendour  Paris'  eye  detains. 
The  citizens'  abodes,  and  glistering  fanes. 
Here  Pallas'  form,  in  mimic  gold  portray 'd. 
Here  Hyacinthus'  image  he  survey'd. 
Him  with  delight  the  .Ainielneans  view'd, 
Pursuing  Phcebus  and  by  him  pursu'd ; 
But,  sore  displeas'd  at  jealous  Zephyr's  spite. 
They  urg'd  the  stripling  to  unequal  fight; 
For  Plicebus'  efforts  ineffectual  prov'd,  30C' 

To  save  from  Zephyr's  rage  the  youth  he  lov'd. 
Eartli  with  compassion  heard  .A-.oUo's  cries, 
.-\nd  from  her  bosom  bade  a  fiower  arise, 
His  favourite's  name,  impress'd  upon  whose  leaf, 
Still,  as  the  god  contemplates,  sooths  his  grief. 
Now  Priam's  son  before  Atrides'  dome 
Exulting  stood  in  beauty's  purple  bloom. 
Not  Semele,  by  Jove's  caresses  won. 
On  Jove  bestow 'd  so  beautiful  a  son: 
(Forgive  me,  Bacchus,  seed  of  Jove  supreme)  310 
Such  peerless  graces  round  his  person  beam. 
Touch'd  by  fair  Helen's  hand  the  bolts  recede; 
She  to  the  spacious  hall  rcpair'd  with  speed: 
Her  form  distinct  th'  unfolded  portals  shew; 
.She  look'd, she  ponder'd,  and  again  withdrew. 
Then  on  a  radiant  seat  she  bade  him  rest. 
And,  still  insatiate,  gaz'd  upon  her  guest. 
.\while  she  likens  him  in  graceful  mien 
To  Love,  attendant  on  the  Cyprian  queen. 
l!iit  'tis  not  Love,  she  recollects  again;  320 

Nor  bow  nor  quiver  deck  this  gallant  swain. 
"  'Tis  Bacchus  sure,  the  god  of  wine,"  she  said ; 
"  Foro'er  his  cheeks  a  rosy  bloom  is  spread." 
Daring  at  length  her  faltering  voice  to  raise. 
She  thus  expiess'd  her  wonder  and  her  praise : 
"  Whence  art  thou,  stranger?  whence  thy  come- 
ly race? 
Thy  country  tell  me,  and  thy  natal  place. 
Ill  thee  I  mark  the  majesty  of  kings: 
But  not  from  Gretee  thy  lofty  lineage  springs. 
Not  sandy  Pyle  thine  origin  can  show;  JCO 

1  know  not  thee,  though  Nestor's  sun  1  know. 
Phthia,  the  nui>e  of  heroes,  train'd  n«t  thee; 
Kor  known  are  all  th'  .Eacidae  to  me. 
I'eleus,  and  Telaraon  renown'd  in  fight, 
Patroclus'  courtesy,  .■VcbiUes'  might." 
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Inspir  d  by  love,  thus  spoke  the  gentle  dame ; 
And  he,  thus  answering,  fannM  the  risin-  flame: 

If  c  er  recording  fame,  illustrious  maid, 
Hath  tu  thine  ear  great  Ilion's  name  ronvcy'd 
llion,  whose  walls  on  Phrygian  frontiers  stknd, 
Kear'd  by  Apollo's  and  by  Neptune's  hand  ;     341 
Him  if  thou  know'st,  most  opulent  of  kin>'< 
Who  rrigns  o'er  llion,  and  from  Saturn  sp^ri'ugs; 
I  to  hereditaiy  worth  aspire; 
The  wealthy  I'riam  is  my  honour'd  sire. 
My  high  dtMent  from  Daidanus  I  prove; 
And  ancient  Dardanus  descends  from  Jove. 
Th'  immortals  ilnis  forsake  the  realms  of  light, 
And  mix  with  mortals  in  the  social  rite. 
Neptune  and  Phiebus  thus  forsook  the  sphere. 
Firm  on  its  base  my  native  Trov  to  rear.         351 
But  know,  on  three  fair  goddesses,  of  late. 
Sentence  1  pass'd,  and  clos'd  the  long  debate. 
On  Venus,  wlio  with  charms  superior  shone, 
1  lavish'd  praises  and  conferr'd  my  boon. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  pleas'd  with  my  decree, 
Reserv'd  this  recompence,  O  queen,  for  me; 
Some  faithful  fair,  possess'd  of  heavenly  charms 
Should,  she  protested,  bless  my  longins  arms  • 
Helen  her  name,  to  beauty's  queen  ally'd;      '  360 
Helen,  for  thee  I  stemm'd  the  troubled  tide. 
Unite  we  now  in  Hymen's  mystic  bands; 
Thus  love  inspires,  and  Venus  thus  commands, 
icorn  not  my  suit,  nor  beauty's  queen  despise: 
More  need  1  add  to  influence  the  wise  > 
For  well  thou  know'st,  how  dastardly  and  base 
Is  Mtnelaus's  degenerate  race. 
And  well  1  know,  that  Grscia's  ample  coast 
I\o  lair  like  thee,  for  beauty  fam'd,  can  boast." 
He  said;  on  earth  her  sparkling  eyes  she  cast, 
tinbarrass'd  paus'd  awhile,  and  spoke  at  last:   371 

"  To  visit  llion,  and  her  towers  survey 
Rear'd  by  the  god  of  ocean  and  of  day,    ' 
(Stupendous  labours  by  celestials  wrouo-lit) 
Hath  oft,  illustrious  guest,  employ'd  my  thought. 
Ott  have  I  wish'd  to  saunter  o'er  the  viles, 
A\  hose  flowery  pasture  Phoebus'  flocks  resales; 
Where,  beneath  Ilion's  walls,  along  the  meads, 
The  shepherd-god  his  lowing  o.xen  feeds. 
lo  Ilion  111  attend  thee:  haste,  away  •  380 

For  beauty's  queen  forbids  our  long  de'lav. 
No  husband'sthreats,  no  husband's 'search  I  dread, 
1  hough  he  to  Troy  suspect  his  Helen  fled  " 
ThcSpartandame,  of  m.-itchlesscharraspossess'd, 
T^"u    ""■"'  '"""  *"  ^'"  consentinff  guest. 
Night,  which  relieves  our  toils,  when  the  bri-'ht 
In  ocean  sunk,  his  daily  course  has  run,        [Sun 
Now  gives  her  softest  slumbers,  ere  the  ray 
Of  rising  mom  proclaims  th' approach  of  day. 
1  wo  gates  o(  airy  dreams  she  opens  wide  •         39O 
Of  pohsh'd  horn  is  this,  where  truths  abide: 
Voices  divine  through  this  mysterious  "-ate 
Proclaim  th'  unalterable  will  of  fate 
But  through  the  ivory  gate  incessant  troop 
Ot  vam,  delusive  dreams  a  faithless  group 
Helen,  seduc'd  from  xMenelaus'  bed, 
Th'  adventurous  shepherd  to  his  navy  led  • 
To  Troy  w  ith  speed  he  bears  the  fatal  freight: 
!•  or  Venus   proft-frs  confidence  create. 

At  morning's  dawn  Hermione  appears,  4O0 

V\  ith  tresses  discompos'dand  batb'd  in  tears. 
She  rousd  her  menial  trpin;  and  thus  express'd 
Ihe  boding  sorrows  of  her  troubled  breast- 
\Ji    ,  '!•'■''''■'  ^'•",''  ""''"'louts,  is  my  mother  fled, 
W  ho  left  me  sleeping  in  her  lonely  bed  f 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION,  &c. 


For  yesternight  she  took  her  trusty  key, 

Turn'd  the  strong  bolt,  and  slept  secure  with  me." 

Her  hapless  fate  the  pensive  train  deplore. 

And  in  thick  circles  gather  round  the  door; 

H^-re  all  contend  to  moderate  her  grief,      '       410 

And  by  their  kind  condolence  give  relief: 

"  Unhappy  princess,  check  the  rising  tear; 
Thy  mother,  absent  now,  will  soon  appear. 
Soon  as  thy  sorrow's  bitter  source  she  knows, 
Her  speedy  presence  will  dispel  thy  woes. 
The  virgin-cheek,  with  sorrow's  weight  o'ercome, 
Sinks  languid  down  and  loses  half  its  bloom. 
Deep  in  the  head  the  tearful  eye  retires. 
There  sullen  sits,  nor  darts  its  wonted  fires. 
Eager,  perckance,  the  band  of  nymphs  to  meet, 
She  saunters  devious  from  her  favourite  seat,     421 
And,  of  some  flowery  mead  at  length  possess'd. 
Sinks  on  the  dew-bespangled  lawn  to  rest. 
Or  to  some  kindred  stream  perchance  she  strays. 
Bathes  in  Eurotas'  streams,  and  round  its  margin 
plays." 
"  Why  talk  ye  thus?"  the  pensive  maid  replies. 
The  tears  of  anguish  trickling  from  her  eyes: 
"  She  knows  each  roseate  boiver,  each  vale  and  hill. 
She  knows  the  course  of  every  winding  rill. 
The  stars  are  set;  on  rugged  rocks  she  lies:     430 
The  stars  are  up;  nor  does  my  mother  rise. 
What  hills,  what  dales  thy  devious  steps  detain? 
Hath  some  relentless  beast  my  mother  slain? 
But  beasts,  which  lawless  round  the  forest  rove. 
Revere  the  sacred  progeny  of  Jove. 
Orart  thou  fallen  from  somestcep  mountain's  brow. 
Thy  corse  conceal'd  in  dreary  dells  below? 
But  through   the   groves,    with   thickest  foliage 

crown'd, 
Beneath  each  shrivel'd  leaf  that  strews  the  ground. 
Assiduous  have  1  sought  thy  corse  in  vain:       440 
Why  should  we  then  the  guiltless  grove  arraign? 
But  have  Enrotas'  streams,  which' rapid  flow," 
O'erwhelm'd  thee  bathing  in  its  deeps  below? 
Vet  in  the  deeps  below  the  Naiads  live. 
And  they  to  womankind  protection  give." 
Thus  spoke   she   sorrowing,  and  redin'd  her 
head; 
And  sleeping  scem'd  to  mingle  with  the  dead. 
For  Sleep  his  elder  brother's  aspect  wears; 
Lies  mute  like  him,  and  uiidisturb'd  by  cares. 
Hence  the  swoln  eyes  of  females,  deep  distress'd. 
Oft,  when  the  tear  is  trickling,  sink  to  rest.     451 
In  this  delusive  dream  the  sleeping  maid 
Her  mother  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  portvay'd. 
Aloud  she  shriek'd,  distracted  and  amaz'd. 
And  uttcr'd  thus  her  anguish  as  shegaz'd: 

"  Last  night,  far  distant  from  vour  daughter  fled, 
\  ou  left  uie  slumbering  in  my  father's  bed. 
What  dangerous  steeps  have  not  1  strove  to  gain  > 
And  stroll'd  o'er  hills  and  dales  for  thee  in  vain>" 
"Condemn   me    not,"    replied  the  wandering 
dame;  4^^ 

"  Pity  my  sufferings,  nor  augment  my  shame. 
Me  yesterday  a  lawless  guest  beguil'd. 
And  distant  tore  me  from  my  dailing'cbild. 
-"Vt  Cytherea's  high  command  1  rove; 
And  once  more  revel  in  the  walks  of 'love." 

She  said:  her  voice  the  sleeping  maid  alarms; 
bhe  springs  to  clasp  her  mother  in  her  arms. 
In  vain:  no  moth<  r  meets  her  wistful  eyes; 
.And  now  her  teais  redouble  and  her  cries: 
,  '' ^'-'  feathery  race,  inhabitants  of  light,       470 
I  o  Crete's  fam'd  isle  direct  your  rapid  flight. 
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There  to  my  sire  th'  unwelcome  trutli  proclaim. 
How  }'C?terday  a  desperate  va.;rant  came. 
Tore  all  he  dotes  on  from  his  bridal  bed. 
And  with  his  beauteous  queen  abruptly  lied." 

The  restless  fair,  her  mother  to  reitain. 
Thus  to  the  winds  bowail'd  and  wept  in  vain. 
The  Thracian  town  diminisli'cl  from  their  view, 
And  fleet  o'er  Helle's  strait  the  vessel  flew. 
The  bridegroom  now  his  natal  coast  ilesery'd,  430 
And  to  the  Trojan  port  conducts  his  bride. 
Cassandra  from  her  tower  beheld  them  sail, 
And  tore  her  locks,  and  rent  licr  golden  veil. 
But  hospitable  Troy  unbars  her  gate, 
Receives  her  citizen  and  seals  her  fate. 


NOTES  TO  TIIE  RAPE  OF  HELEN. 

CoLUTiius  Lycopolites,  a  Tlicban  poet,  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
about  five  hundred  years  after  Ciirist.  He  is  said 
to  ha\e  been  the  author  of  several  poems ;  notie 
of  which  liave  come  down  to  us  except  this,  which 
in  many  passages  is  corrupt  and  uiutilated.  There 
is  an  excellent  edition  of  this  poem  l>y  I.enncp. 
There  is  also  an  old  translation  of  it  by  sir  Ed- 
ward Sherburne ;  to  whom  I  acknowledge  myself 
indebted  for  some  of  his  useful  annotations. 

Did  the  insertion  of  this  little  poem  stand  in 
need  of  an  apology,  it  nifght  be  made  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  subje(;ts  of  tlie  two  poems  are  not 
wholly  dissimilar.  In  the  one  is  celebrated  the  rape 
of  Medea,  in  the  other  the  rape  of  Helen;  two 
events  of  equal  celebrity  in  ancient  story. 

On  the  title  of  this  poem  sir  Edward  Sherburne 
makes  the  following  not  unpleasant  remark; 
"  The  word  rape  must  not  be  taken  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  expression.  For  Palis 
was  more  courtly  than  to  offer,  and  Helen  more 
kind-hearted  than  to  siiffer,  such  a  violence.  It 
must  be  taken  rather  for  a  transporting  of  her 
with  her  consent  iVom  her  o\\n  country  to  Troy  : 
.which  Virgil  seems  to  insinuate  in  the  first  book 
of  his  .^neid,  where,  speaking  of  Helen,  he  sayi, 
Pergama  cum  peteret,  .^— 

The  word  peteret  implies  that  the  quitting  of  her 
country,  and  going  along  with  Paris,  was  an  act 
she  desired,  as  well  as  consented  to;  and  thus 
mnch  the  ensuing  poem  makes  good." 

V.  2.  From  Xunthus'  fertile  streams]  The  most 
celebrated  river  in  Troas:  it  derived  its  source 
from  Mount  Ida. 

JO.  Clown]  The  ancients  esteemed  the  art  of 
husbandry  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  honourable. 
The  hands  of  princes  sustained  at  the  same  time 
the  crook  and  the  sceptre.  Paris,  the  sou  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  is  represent<-d  in  tiiis  poem 
under  the  (character  of  a  shepherd.  In  our  times 
t!-.e  care  of  flocks  and  herds  is  comniitted  to  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  people.  Siicplierd  and  clown 
are  terms  with  us  nearly  synonymous.  But  we 
must  endeavour  to  separate  from  them  the  ideas  of 
churlishness  and  ill-breeding,  when  applied,  as  the 
ancients  appliol  them,  to  licrfies  and  kings. 

24,  With  byiueiu'al  .songs  for  Peleus  sung]  It 
was  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  that  Peleus,  f'C  son  of 
jEacus,  anil  pupil  of  Chiron,  m.irried  Tliciis  the 
daughter  of  Nercus ,  and  that  all  the  gods  attend- 
ed at  their  nuptials  on  .Mount  J'elion,  except  Eiis 


or  Discord,  in  whose  presence  agreement  and  har- 
mony could  not  long  subsist.  See  on  this  subject 
Catullus  de  Nupt.  Pel.  ii.  Thet.  and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  1.  i.  v.  129. 

4'2.  His  loose  locks]  The  correspondent  lines 
in  the  original  ought  to  be  placed  after  v.  33,  as 
Lennep  rightly  observes:  to  that  place  (immedi- 
ately after  the  poet's  mention  of  Diana)  the 
ranslator  has  restored  them. 

56.  With  desperate  hand]  The  conjectural 
reading  of  Vossius  is  here  preferred;  as  it  seems 
to  contain  more  sense  and  more  poetry  than  any 
other.     He  reads, 

79.  For  'tis  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  love] 
.\pples  were  esteemed  the  symbol  of  love,  anil 
deflicated  to  Venus.  They  were  also  considered 
as  allurements  of  love,  and  were  distributed  as 
presents  ammig  lovers.  Hence  the  expressions 
{xiXo^oKut,  and  male  petere,  in  Theocritus  and 
Viriil. 

89.  The  close-arch'd  eyebrow]  The  ancients 
looked  upon  such  eyebrows,  which  our  poet  calls 
^Xi^a'fWi  av^ayjv'f  as  essential  to  form  a  beautiful 
face.  See  .\naci'eon's  description  of  his  tnistress, 
and  Theocr.  Id.  viii.  7'2. 

99.  Summon'd  her  little  Loves]  They  were 
supposed  to  be  very  numerous ; 

volucrumque  cxercitns  omnisamorum. 

Val.  Flac.  vi.  457. 

1 16.  My  bow  this  ccstus]  The  cestus  of  Venus, 
of  which  Homer  makes  particular  mention,  II. 
xiv.  216.  derives  its  name  ar.o  tk  xevteiv.  To  which 
stimulating  quality  our  poet  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing line. 

And  with  this  cestus  I  infix  my  sting. 

205.  Beauty,  their  best  defence,  their  strongest 
mail] 


'Avt'  IyxJwt/  a7:avTu.v. 


Anacr.  od.  : 


2fi7  and  268.  Ismarus — Pangra;a]  Mountains 
in  Thrace.  The  former  is  also  the  name  of  a 
lake. 

269.  Now  Phillis'  rising  tomb]  Di-mnphoou, 
son  of  Theseus,  on  his  return  from  Troy  passed 
throMiih  Thrace,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Phillis,  its  queen,  who  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  him.  He  having  expressed  his  desire  to 
visit  Athens,  his  native  connti-y,  Phillis  consented 
to  his  departure,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
return  on  a  certain  day  which  she  should  appoint. 
De.mophoon  promised  to  be  with  her  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  When  the  day  came,  Phillis,  tor- 
tured with  the  pangs  of  an  impatient  lover,  ran 
nine  times  to  tlu;  shore,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  in  Gr.ek  Enneados :  bat  unable 
any  looser  to  support  lus  absence,  she  in  a  (it  of 
despair  hanged  herself.  See  Ovid's  Epist.  ii. 
Hhillis  to  Demoph. 

274.  Phthia]  A  province  and  city  of  Thessaly; 
the  birth-place  of  .4chilles.  But,  fur  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  Coluthus's  geography,  the 
reader  may  consult  l.ennep's  note  on  v.  215, 
whi  re  he  sliows,  (to  make  use  of  bi^  o«  n  woidsj 
quaiu  fueiit  in  Ueograpliicis  hospes  Coluthus. 
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£96.  Him  with  delight]  Hyacinthus  was  a 
young  prince  of  the  city  Amyclie,  in  Laconia. 
lie  had  made  so  extraordinary  a  progress  in  hte- 
rature,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  favourite  of 
Apollo.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  fellows,  he 
was  unfortunately  struck  on  the  head  by  a  quoit, 
and  died  of  the  blow.  The  poets  have  eulaiged 
on  this  simple  story  in  the  following  manner. 

The  w  ind  which  blew  the  quoit  aside,  and  gave 
it  the  fatal  directiun,  they  have  called  Zephyrus; 
whom  they  have  represented  as  the  rival  of  Apollo. 
Zephyrus,  having  received  for  his  kindnesses  to 
Hyacinthus  the  most  ungrateful  returns,  was  re- 
solved to  punish  him  for  his  insolence:  and  having 
challenged  him  one  day  to  a  game  of  quoits,  he 
struck  the  unfortunate  youth  a  blow  on  the 
temjiles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Amyclae,  says  the  poet. 


•    014^'    I 


were  displeased  with  the  contest  proposed  by 
Zephyrus,  and  withdrew  Hyacinthus  from  the 
tight ;  or,  pf'ihaps  (still  better  to  connect  this  with 
the  foUuwing  sentence)  they  brought  him  out- 
and  spirited  him  on  to  the  tight,  presuming  that  his 
favourite  god  would  enable  him  tu  come  off  victo- 
rious;— a'jT«g 'A'Tto^Xu.v,  Sec 

This  is  Lennep's  conjectural  reading;  which, 
whether  tlie  true  one  or  not,  must  be  allowed  to 
affix  a  tolerable  meaning  to  a  passage  that  was 
before  very  unintelligible. 

SU2.  Earth  with  compassion]  From  the  blood 
that  was  spilt  on  the  ground  Apullo  produced  a 
flower,  called  after  the  name  of  liis  favourite 
youth.     See  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  x. 

351.  Nestor's  son]  Antilochus,  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  Horn.  11. 

333.  -'Eacida.']  The  descendants  of  j^acus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  -/Egina:  his  off- 
spring were  Phocus,  Peleus,  TeuciT.  and  Telamon. 

31^0.  Two  gates  of  airy  dreams  she  opens  wide] 
The  iiction  to  which  our  author  in  this  place,  and 
Vii-gil  in  j^ineid  vi.  allude,  is  borrowed  from 
b.  xix.  of  Hotn.  Odyss.     It  is  imagined,  that  tliis 


story  of  the  gates  of  Sleep  may  have  had  a  real 
foundation,  and  have  been  built  upon  the  customs 
of  the  ^Egyptians.  See  the  note  on  v.  656, 
b.  xix.  of  Pope's  Odyss.  Our  poet  has  represent- 
ed these  fanciful  gates  as  opened  by  Night;  and 
with  great  propriety. 

*•  The  ancients,"  says  sir  Edward  Sherburne, 
"  painted  Sleep  like  a  man  heavy  with  slumber, 
his  under  garment  white,  his  upper  black,  thereby 
expressing  day  and  night;  holding  in  his  hand  a 
horn,  sometimes  really  such,  sometimes  of  ivory 
in  the  likeness  of  one;  through  which  they  feign- 
ed that  he  conveyed  dreams:  true  when  the  same 
was  of  horn,  false  when  of  ivory."  Some  have 
assigned  as  a  reason,  why  true  dreams  pass  through 
the  gate  of  horn,  and  false  ones  through  the  gate 
of  ivory;  that  horn  is  a  fit  emblem  of  truth,  as 
being  transparent,  and  ivory  of  falsehood,  as  being 
impenetrable. 

448.  For  Sleep  liis  elder  brother's  aspect  wears] 
Virgil,  JP.n.  vi.  278.  calls  sleep  consanguineus 
Ic-thi. 

450.  Hence  the  swoln  eyes  of  females]  Hence, 
i.e.  by  reason  of  the  likeness  there  is  betwixt 
these  two  affections. 

464.  At  Cytherea's]  The  line  in  the  original 
is  obscure,  and  usually  misplaced.  It  is  given  to 
Hennione,  but  without  the  least  reason,  it  is 
here  restored  to  its  proper  place;  and  is  an  obser- 
vation which  comes  naturally  enough  from  the 
month  of  Helen.  See  Lennep*s  note  on  the 
pas>age. 

4S2.  Cassandra  ft-om  her  tower]  Cassandra 
was  the  daughter  of  Priam,  and  priestess  of  Apollo. 
Apollo  gave  her  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but,  on  her 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  it 
was  given  her,  he  rendered  it  ineffectual,  by  or- 
daining that  her  predictions  should  never  be  be- 
lieved. Hence  it  was,  that,  when  Paris  set  sail 
for  Greece  in  pursuit  of  Helen,  her  prophecy,  that 
he  should  bring  home  a  tiame,  which  should  con- 
sume his  country,  was  not  re^^arded.  Her  appear- 
ance therefore  on  the  present  occasion  is  quite  in 
character;  and  our  poet  has  shown  his  judgment 
by  the  representatiun  he  has  Liven  of  her. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES. 


Propitious  Muse, 

While  I  so  late  unlock  thy  hallowM  springs, 
And  breathe  whate'erthy  ancient  airs  iatuse. 
To  polish  Albioi/s  warlike  ear 
This  lung-lost  melody  to  hear. 
Thy  sweetest  arts  einploj'; 
As  when  the  winds,  from  shore  to  shorCi 
Through  Greece  thy  lyre's  persuasive  language  bore, 
Ti41  townSj  and  isles,  and  stas  retum'd  the  vocal  joy. 

Akenside  on  Lyric  Poetry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


XT  may  be  necessary  to  inform  Uie  reader  that  many  of  the  following  odes  were  translated  s»¥eral 
years  ago  at  college  for  the  author's  amusement,  without  any  intention  of  making  them  public.  But 
being  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  friends,  and  allowed  to  insert  those  odes  '  of  Anacreon,  which 
are  elegantly  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Broome,  and  a  few  others'^  he  determined  to  give  an  entire 
version  of  the  Teian  bard,  as  no  one  of  this  nation  had  hitherto  done  it.  Mr.  John  Addison's  Transla- 
tion is  incomplete,  and,  excepting  a  few  odes,  harsh  and  crude,  and  far  from  being  well  done.  What 
the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  West  says  of  Cowley's  Pindar,  may  be  applied  to  his  odes  of  Ana- 
creon :  "  That  they  have  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  author  whom  they  pretend  to 
imitate,  or,  if  any,  'tis  such  a  resemblance  only  as  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  caricatura,  a  mon- 
strous and  distorted  likeness." 

It  may  be  thought  a  bold  undertaking  to  attempt  Sappho,  after  the  high  encomiums  which  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  .Spectator,  has  passed  on  Philips's  Translation  of  her  two  odes.  But,  with  deference 
to  the  authority  of  so  good  a  judge,  besides  what  the  reader  will  find  observed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips'.s  mistaking  the  true  sense  of  his  author,  the  three  first  lines  are  amazingly  rough  aud  awkward. 

Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he. 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  arid  sees  thee  all  the  zvhile.  Sec, 

It  is  surprising,  that  juch  nnpoetical  expressions,  as  those  here  marked,  should  escape  the  censure  of 
the  accurate  Mr.  Addison,  unless  we  suspect  that  the  partiality  of  the  friend  biassed  the  judgment  of 
the  critic. 

It  is  equally  surprising,  that  the  beautiful  Idylliums  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  which  charm  every  reader 
in  the  original,  should  scarce  ever  have  been  attempted  in  English.  The  translator,  therefore,  may 
justly  claim  some  merit  in  endeavouring  to  make  these  elegant  Greek  writers  speak  his  native  lan- 
guage. 

He  cannot  conclude  this  short  introduction,  without  returning  his  thanks  to  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend  (whose  name  would  do  honour  to  the  title-page)  for  his  revisal  and  correction  of  this  little  work, 
and  for  those  excellent  translations  of  the  Idylliums  of  Moschus,  marked  D. 

'  Dr.  Broome's  odes  were  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Charle? 
Chester,    M.  D. 

=  Viz.  Odes  2,  II,  45,  49,  and  5). 
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AnaCKEON  was  born  at  Teos,  a  seaport  town  of  Ionia.  Who  were  his  parents  is  uncertain, 
though  it  is  conjectured,  from  good  authority,  that  his  family  was  noble.  The  time  of  his  birth, 
according  to  Barnes,  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  5  jth  Olympiad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reiga 
of  Cyrus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  194,  and  554th  before  Christ.  According  to  this  account,  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  came  with  an  armv  against 
the  confederate  cities  of  the  lonians  and  jEolians.  The  Teians,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
withstand  the  enemy,  rather  chose  to  abandon  their  country  than  their  liberty,  and  therefore  trans- 
ported tliemselves  and  their  families  to  the  city  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace ;  where  they  had  not  been  long 
settled,  before  the  Thracians,  jealous  of  their  new  neighbours,  endeavoured  to  give  them  disturbance. 
It  is  probable,  that,  in  these  conflicts,  Anacreon  lost  those  friends  whom  he  laments  in  some  of  his 
epigrams. 

We  cannot  expect  many  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  poet,  because  he  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
fessed despiser  of  business,  and  the  cares  of  the  world.  It  is  certain,  that  wine,  love,  and  the  Muse, 
had  the  disposal  of  all  his  hours. 

From  Abdera  he  went  to  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
gay  and  flourishing  in  Asia.  A  person  of  Anacreon's  character  must  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  wel- 
come reception,  where\'^r  wit  and  pleasure  were  esteemed:  accordingly  we  find,  that  he  was  so 
highly  honoured  by  Polycrates,  as  not  only  to  be  admitted  into  a  share  of  his  friendship,  but  even 
into  his  most  secret  counsels.  How  long  he  continued  at  Samos  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  friendship  of  Polycrates,  and  the  splendour  of  his  court,  had  influence  enough  to  detain  him  there 
the  greatest  part  of  his  reign.  This  opinion  ;dso  seems  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  assures  us, 
that  Anacreon  was  with  that  prince  in  his  chamber,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Oraetes,  go- 
vernor of  Sardis,  by  whose  treachery  Polycrates  was  soon  after  betrayed,  and  inhumanly  crucified'. 

A  little  before  this  remarkable  incident  Anacreon  left  Samos,  and  removed  to  Athens,  having  been 
invited  thither  by  Hipparchus,  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned 
princes  of  his  time ;  who,  as  Plato  assures  us,  sent  the  most  obliging  letters,  with  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars, 
to  convey  him  over  the  JE^ezn.  The  same  philosopher  who  relates  this,  does  Anacreon  the  honour 
to  style  him  "  the  wise  Anacreon  ;"  which  is  the  foundation  of  Monsieur  Fontenelle's  ingenious  dia- 
logue, where  he  introduces  Anacreon  and  Aristotle  disputing  the  prize  of  wisdom,  and  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  poet. 

Hipparchus  being  assassinated,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  Teos;  for,  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  the  Teians  had  been  suiTered  to  reinhabit  their  country  unmolested.  Here  he  remained,  as 
.''uidas  informs  us,  till  another  commotion  in  the  state  obliged  liim  once  more  to  fly  to  Abdera  ;  where 
he  died  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

^  See  Universal  History,  vol.viii.  Pvo.  page2TI. 
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The  manner  of  his  death  was  very  extraordinary  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he  was  choked  with  a 
grape  stoue,  as  he  was  regaling  on  some  new  wine :  which  has  afforded  Mr.  Cowley  a  subject  for  a 
fine  elegy,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  very  happy : 

It  grieves  me,  when  I  see  what  fate 

Does  on  the  best  of  mankind  wait. 

Poets  or  lovers  let  them  be  j 

'Tis  neither  love  nor  poesy 

Can  arm  against  Death's  smallest  dart 

The  poet's  head,  or  lover's  heart.  ; 

But  when  their  life  in  its  decline 

Touches  th'  inevitable  line. 

All  the  world's  mortal  to  them  then, 

And  wine  is  aconite  to  men. 

Nay,  in  Death's  hand  the  grape-stone  prove* 

As  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's. 

A  small  part  only  of  his  works  has  escaped  the  malice  of  time;  for,  besides  the  odes  and  epigranu 
that  still  remain,  he  composed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  Some  writers  honour  him  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  lyre.  How  much  he  was  the  delight  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  appears  sufTi- 
ciently  from  those  extravagant  praises  which  they  have  bestowed  on  him.  Horace  mentions  him 
with  honour : 

Nee,  si  quid  oh'ra  lusit  Anacreon, 

Delevit  jEtas Lib.  iv.  ode  9. 

blithe  Anacreon's  sportive  lay 

Still  lives,  in  spite  of  time's  destructive  sway.  Duncombe. 

Anacreon  had  a  delicate  genius,  and  there  are  inexpressible  charms  and  graces  in  his  poetry. 
"  His  chief  excellence,"  says  Madam  Dacier,  "consists  in  imitating  nature,  and  following  reason; 
he  presents  no  images  to  the  mind  but  what  are  noble  and  natural."  "  The  Odes  of  Anacreon,"  says 
Rapin,  "  are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces  :  it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is  natural : 
he  has  an  air  so  delicate,  easy,  and  graceful,  that,  among  all  the  ancients,  there  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  followed.  He  flows  soft  and  easy,  every  where 
diffusing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind  through  all  iiis  compositions,  and  tuning  his  harp  to  the 
pleasant  and  happy  temper  of  his  soul." 

But  no  one  has  gii'en  us  a  juster  character  of  his  writings,  than  that  little  god  who  inspired  them, 
as  Mr.  Cowley  has  made  him  speak; 

All  thy  verse  is  softer  far 

Than  the  downy  feathers  are 

Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 

Of  my  mother's  doves,  or  sparrows; 

Graceful,  cleanly,  smooth,  and  round, 

All  with  Venus'  girdle  bound. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  account  of  Anacreon,  than  with  the  following  epitaph,  as  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  Spectator,  No.  531. 

ON   ANACREON.      BY  ANTIPATER. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon;  all  .nround 
let  Ivy  wreath,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  by  such  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk,  and  streams  of  wine  arise: 
Sd  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know, 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 
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To  which  let  me  add  a  fine  stanza  from  Dr.  Akenside's  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry,  in  honour  of  our 
poet. 

I  see  Anacreon  smile  and  sing: 

His  silver  tresses  breathe  perfume; 

His  cheek  displays  a  second  spring 

Of  roses,  taught  by  wine  to  bloom. 

Away,  deceitful  cares,  away! 

And  let  me  listen  to  his  lay, 

While  flowery  dreams  my  soul  employ; 

While,  turtle-wing 'd,  the  laughing  Hours 

Lead  hand  in  hand  the  festal  powers. 

Lead  Youth,  and  Love,  and  harmless  Joy. 


THE 


ODES  OF  ANA  CREON. 


TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES, 


With  roses  crown'd,  on  flowers  supinely  laid, 
Anacreon  blithe  the  sprightly  lyre  essay 'd, 
In  light  fantastic  measures  beat  the  ground. 
Or  dealt  the  mirth-inspiring  juice  around  : 
No  care,  no  thought,  the  tuneful  Teian  knew. 
But  mark'd  with  bliss  each  moment  as  it  lltvv. 

PROGRESS  OF  POETRY.      BY  A  tABY, 


ODE  I. 
ON  HIS  LYRE. 


■  'WT'AKE,  O  lyre,  thy  silent  strings, 
'  '      Celebrate  the  brother-kings, 


Ode  I. — This  ode  is,  with  great  reason  and  pro- 
priety,  placed  at  the  head  of  these  beautiful  little 
poems ;  for  love,  the  argument,  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure the  argument  of  all  the  rest— The  invention 
of  it  has  been  esteemed  so  happy  and  gallant, 
and  the  turn  so  delicate,  that  the  best  masters  of 
antiquity  have  copied  this  excellent  original.  Ho- 
race had  it  in  view.  Ode  I'J,  book  2. 

Nolis  longa  feraa  bella  Numantiae, 
Nee  dirum  Hannibalem,  nee  Siculum  mare, 
Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  moUibus 
Aptari  cithara;  modis. 

Dire  Hannibal,  the  Roman  dread, 

Numantian  wars  which  rag'd  so  long. 
And  seas  with  Punic  slaughter  red. 
Suit  not  the  softer  lyric  song. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 

Ovid  has  imitated  it  in  several  of  his  elegies  :  In 

the  following  distich    he   seems  to  have  compr«- 

hended  the  substance  of  the  whole  ode.    tier.  1'^. 

book  3. 

Cum  Thebs,  cum  Troja  forent,  cum  Ca;saiis  acta; 
Ingenium  movit  sola  Corinna  meum. 
voi^  II, 


Sons  of  Atreus,  fam'd  afar, 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  war.'' — 

Rapt  I  strike  the  vocal  shell 

Hark — the  trembling  chords  rebel ; 
All  averse  to  arms  they  prove, 
Warbling  only  strains  of  love. 

Late  I  strung  anew  my  lyre 

"  Heav'niy  Muse  my  breast  inspire, 


10 


The'  Thebes  and  Troy  remain,  and  Csesar's  praise 
Illustrious  themes  that  might  my  fancy  raise, 
Corinna  only  can  inspire  my  lays. 

Bion  of  Smyrna  has  beautifully  imitated  this 
ode  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  Idyllium. 

Hv  y  «vt'  r?  TOV  EowTa  xni  t;  AvKiScty  Tt  fxt>^iaiiitj 

To  praise  a  hero  when  I  strike  the  lyre. 

Or  nobly  daring  to  some  god  aspire. 

In  strains  more  languid  flows  the  nerveless  song, 

Thefalt'ring  accents  die  upon  my  tongue  j 

But  wheu  with  love  or  Lycidas  1  glow, 

Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  sweetly  flow. 

Ver.  3.  Sons  of  Atreus,  &c. — Cadmus  and  the 
Tiieban  war.]  Agiimemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  chief 
commanders  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  By  the  Atrida; 
the  poet  means  the  Tr<>ian,  and  by  Cadmus  the 
Theban  war. 

9.  Late  I  strung  anew  my  lyre — ^]  Mr.  Dacier 
judiciously  observes,  in  his  notes  on  the  twenty- 
ei\th  ode  of  th^  first  book  of  Horace,  that  iLe 
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While  the  swelling  notes  resound 
Hercules,  for  toils  renown'd." 
Still  the  chords  rebellious  prove, 
AnsH'rins  only  strains  of  love! 

Farewel  heroes,  farewel  kings! 
Love  alone  shall  tune  my  strings. 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


ODE    II. 
BY  ANOTHER  HXSn. 

ON  W03IEN. 

Nature  gives  all  creatures  arms. 
Faithful  guards  from  hostile  harms; 
Jaws,  the  lion  to  defend. 
Horrid  jaws  that  wide  distend! 
Horns,  the  bull,  resistless  force! 
Solid  hoofs,  the  vig'rous  horse  ; 
Nimble  feet,  the  fearful  hare  ; 
Wings  to  fly,  the  birds  of  air. 

poets,  when  tbey  would  celebrate  any  extraordi- 
narj-  subject,  were  wont  to  say  they  had  uevi- 
strung  their  lyre. 

Hune  fidibus  novis, 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro, 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 

To  sound  his  praise,  O  Mu=e,  is  tiiine, 
In  conceit  with  the  tuneful  Mne, 
On  the  fam'd  Lesbian  lyre  new-strUng, 
In  numbers,  sweet,  as  old  Alcseus  sunsr.  ' 
14.  Answ'ring  only  strains  of^lovel]  The  Greek 
Word,  eivTHimvav,  is  very  strong  and  expressive, 
and    means,  "  to  return  a  contrary  sound."'     To' 
undei^tand  this  passage  clearly,  we  must  imac-ine 
that  Anacreon   is  sjnging  and   plavin- upon  \he 
lyre,  which,  mstead  of  answeiinjr  to  his  voice  in 
heroic    numbers,    returned    only    the    sounds    of 
love.     Tibullus  has  a  similar  expression,  Ele<'  4 
book  3.  T  >        s-    ■ 

Tunc  ego  nee  cithara  poteram  gaudere  sonora, 
.INec  similes  clioidis  reddere  voce  souof. 
No  more  I  tun'd  the  loud  resounding  string 
Nor  to  the  lyre's  sweet  melody  could  sing.    ' 
35.  Farewel  heroes,  &c.] 

Heroum  clara  valete 

Nomina,  non  apta  est  gratia  vestra  mihi. 

Ovid,  Elcg.  I.  book  2. 
Ye  heroes  of  immortal  fame,  adieu  I 
III  suits  the  warbling  of  my  lyre  with  you. 

Ode  II.— Phocylides  has  copied  a  great  part  of 
this  ode  in  his  admonitoi-y  poem : 

"OtDvov  ImTui  -lUfx!  ©£(j;  $i,o-iv  >iscof.ciiTOy 

OOVKTI  H!VEreJvX.|V  TO)(l/T.|T',  aXx^'v  Tl  ?>.««, 

Tu-j^-.i;  i'  auToy  uToif  xiraso-iriv,  xtyha,  |Ui>.,<70-.,,; 
Ef^f -..Joy  aXxaf  tiwxi'  Xoyo,  i'  t^-j/j,'  kvSjuwo.^. 

Arms  to  all  creaiu.es  God's  abundant  care 
Afiords;  light  pinions  to  the  buds  of  air- 
The  lordly  lion  boasts  his  matchless  min-ht  ■ 
The  bull's  bright  horns  ale  terrible  in  fio-ht'- 

-ri     ''!'W'""'P"'"*'"'^''  '^  ^^"  bee's  defence: 
fhe  shield  and  buckler  of  mankind  is  sense 


Fins  to  swim,  the  watery  kind; 
Man,  the  bold,  undaunted  mind. 
Nature  lavishing  her  store, 
What  for  woman  had  she  more  ? 
Helpless  woman!  To  be  fair; 
Beauty  fell  to  woman's  share. 
She  that's  beauteous  need  not  fear 
Sword,  or  flame,  or  shield,  or  spear. 
Beauty  stronger  aid  affords, 
Stronger  far  than  flames  or  swords, 
Stronger  far  than  swords  or  shields; 
iVIan  himself  to  beauty  yields. 


to 


ODK   III. 


CUPID  BENIGHTED. 

The  sable  night  had  spread  arouni 
This  nether  world  a  gloom  profound; 

10.  Man,  the  bold  undaunted  mind.]  The 
Greek  word  OMV^^ta  generallv  signifies  prudence; 
and  so  Stephens  has  Irauslate'd  it:  hut  as  it  would 
be  hiahly  absurd  to  suppose  that  Nature  had  for- 
got that  useful  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
the  ladies,  we  must  look  out  for  another  interpre- 
tation. *,-ov7ifia  equally  signifies  magnanimitv. 
It  is  similar  to  an  e.\pressiou  of  Tully^  in  Oft".  1. 
19- — Elatio  &  magnitiido  animi:  and  as  Mr. 
John  Addison,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  d- 
serve-:  "  By  courage,  when  applied  to  inan.  is 
propeily  meant  that  superiority  of  mind,  which 
IS  man's  peculiar  characteristic  and  charter  of  do- 
minion." 

14.  Beauty  fell  to  woman's  share.]  Coluthus,  in 
his  poem  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  has  the  same 
thought,  speaking  of  Veaus : 

Mav>i  K-jTlDi;  am-k-Ai;  s>iv  ^a(y  ^ctmXlujv 
K(ii.-5tvi>iV,  »i'  ifj^df  re^.viov,  a  ^jXoj  /xxiu- 

il;  ^'M  sfxp;  lyyca  fj.i>^fpm  Siaf^^l  £Ju.'tu,v. 
Of  all  the  gods,  no  regal  sway  1  bear. 
Nor,  weak  and  timid,  wield  the  martial  spear; 
Yet  great  my  pow'r,  for  my  resistless  darts 
Are  smiles  and  loves  that  ti-iumi)h  O'.er  heai-ts. 
And  a  little  further, 

Er.ya  fioSiuy  m  mSa'  Tl  yaj  <rax£:uy  A$;ooiTnJ 

No  fights  I  know,  averse  to  war's  alarms- 
Malian  Venus  has  no  need  of  arms:  ' 
The  fair  are  irresistible  in  chaniis. 

Nonnus  introduces  Venus  speaking  in  the  same 
manrer: 

Resistless  beauty  for  a  sword  I  «car,       [speaj-. 
^nj  charms  more  piercing  than   the  pointed 

The  RomaHS  were  so  fully  convinced  of  tin- 
power  of  beauty,  that  the  word  fortis,  strong  or 
valiant,  signifies  likewise  fair  or  handsome;  as  ap- 
pears by  tw-o  passages  in  Plautus.— ISacchid.  aCt. 
-.  seen.  2.  38.  Scd  Bacohis  ctiam  tibi  fortis  visa 
est  ?  Et  Miles  Glor.  act.  4.  seen.  3.  13.  Ecquid- 
fortis  vi«a  est? 

Ode  III. — This,  as  Longepierre  observes,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Anacreon's  odes.  Nothinj 
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No  silver  moon  nor  stars  appear, 

And  strong  Boutes  urg'd  the  Dear: 

Tlie  race  of  man,  witli  toils  opprest, 

Enjoy'd  the  balmy  sweets  of  rest; 

Wlien  from  tlie  heav'niy  court  of  Jove 

descended  swift  the  goil  of  love, 

(Ah  me!   1  tremWe  to  relate) 

And  loudly  thuuder'd  at  ;ny  eate.  10 

"  Who's  there  ?    I  crj-'d.    Who  breaks  my 

door 
At  this  unseasonable  hour?" 
The  god,  with  Wcll-dissemb!ed  sighs. 
And  moan  insidious,  thus  replies  : 
"  Pray  ope  the  door,  dear  sir— — 'lis  I, 
A  harmless,  miserable  boy; 
Benumb'd  with  cold  and  rain  I  stray 
A  long  uncomfortable  way— 
The  winds  with  blust'ring  horrour  roar— 
'Tis  dismal  dark — Pray  ope  the  door."        20 

Suite  unsuspicious  of  a  foe 
I  listen'd  to  the  talc  of  woe, 
tompassion  toucli'd  my  breast,  and  straight 
1  struck  a  light,  unbarr'd  the  gate; 
When,  lol  a  winged  boy  I  spy'd 
With  bow  and  quiver  at  his  side : 
I  wonder'd  at  his  strange  attire; 
'I'hen  friendly  plac'd  him  near  tlie  fire. 
My  heart  was  bounteous  and  benign, 
I  warm'd  his  little  hands  in  mine,  30 

Cheer'd  him  with  kind  assiduous  care, 
And  wrung  the  water  from  his  hair. 
Soon  as  the  fraudful  youth  was  warm, 
'*  Let's  try,"  says  he,  "  if  any  harm 
Has  chanc'd  my  bow  this  stormy  night; 
I  fear  the  wet  has  spoil'd  it  quite.'* 
AV'itli  that  he  bent  the  fatal  yew. 
And  to  the  head  an  arrow  drew  ; 
Loud  twaug'd  the  sounding  string,  the  dart 
Pierc'd  thro'  my  liver  and  my  heart.  40 


can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  fiction,  which  is 
something  similar  to  the  fable  of  the  Serpent  and 
Labourer. 

4.  .And  strong  Boijtes  urg'd  the  Bear :]  Two 
constellations  near  the  northern  pole.  Bootes  is 
also  called  Arctopbylax,  o;'the  Rear-keeper.  Ara- 
tus,  in  his  Ph^enomeiia,  has  three  lines  peifcctlj^ 
similar  to  this  passage  of  Anacreon; 

OjvJ^  Kjutafa.n;  l7ra^w|W£Vo;  t[e!?a*  A3x7k. 

Behind,  and  seemi^ig  to  urge  on  the  Bear, 
Arctopbylax,  on  Kaith  Boljtes  nam'd. 
Sheds  o'er  the  arctic  car  his  silver  light. 

40.  Pierc'd  thro'  my  liver]  The  ancients  placed 
the  seat  of  love  in  the  liver,  as  might  be  proved 
i'luiu  sevei-al  passages. 

Cum  tibi  fervens  amor  et  libido, 
tJuas  solet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
Sa:viet  circa  jecur  uloerosuni. 

Uor.  b.  1.  ode  2. 

And  burning  love  and  loathsome  lust, 
Such  as  the  madding  fillies  fires, 
,^till  in  thy  cankcr'd  liver  rage. 

Dimcombe. 


Then  laugh'd  amain  the  wanton  boy. 

And,  ''  Friend,"  he  cry'd,  "  1  wish  thee  joy; 

Undamag'd  is  my  bow,  1  see, 

But  what  a  wretch  Pve  made  of  thee  I" 


ODE    IV. 
ON  HIMSELF. 

Peclin'd  at  ease  on  this  sofV  bed 

With  fragrant  leaies  of  myrtle  spread 

And  flow'ry  lote,  I'll  now  resign 

My  cares,  and  quali'the  rosy  wine. 

In  decent  robe,  behinil  him  bound, 

Cupid  shall  serve  the  goblet  round: 

For  fast  away  our  moments  steal. 

Like  the  swift  chariot's  rolling  wheel : 

The  rapid  course  is  quickly  done. 

And  soon  the  race  of  life  is  run  ;  10 

Then,  then,  alas!  we  droop,  we  die. 

And  sunk  in  dissolution  lie; 

Our  frame  no  symmetry  retains; 

Nought  but  a  little  dust  remains. 

Theocrit.  Idyll.  U,  ver.  16. 

— She  in  his  liver  fix'd  a  dart, 
.^nd  in   the  thirteenth  Idyll,  ver.  71.  speaking 
of  Hercu!es,  he  says. 

For  in  his  liver  Love  had  fix'd  a  wound. 
There  is  an  epigram  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Anthologia,  to  the  same  purpose. 

A»)Jov,  E;uj;,  ncctli^i;  Ti  Kfn  iVrtlo;.  it  i'  i:ti9-ji^ii; 

Cease,  Love,  to  wound  my  liver  and  my  heait: 
If  1  must  suffer,  choose  some  other  part. 

Ode  IV.— 2.  With  fr;\grant  leaves  of  myrtle 
spread,  &.C.]  Madame  Dacier  obscr^■es,  that  the 
ancien's,  by  way  of  indulgence,  us.d  to  repose 
themselves  on  large  heaps  of  fragrant  herbs, 
leaves,  and  flowers. 

7. — For  fast  away  our  moments  steal, 

Like  the  swift  chariot's  rolling  wheel.] 
Seneca,  in  his  Hercules   Furens,  act  1.  scene  2, 
ver.  177.  has  the  same  sentiment. 

Properat  cur;  u 

Vita  citato,  volucrique  die 
Rota  pra?cipitis  vertituranni. 

With  rapid  motion,  never  at  a  stay. 
Life  swiftly  posts  along,  and,  day  by  d.-iy, 
The  year's  great  wheel  incessant  rolls  away. 
14.  Nought  but  a  little  dust  remains.]     Antho- 
logia, book  7. 

E»  ^a,oi:i  Ta  ■:i^Tt<t  Ta  Kvir;!?!!.-  ri  V  Axicnlt 

Of-fa  xai  d'^ilint  tJag6*vf,xsiO'o^s-^». 
Phyllis,  while  living,  let  us  life  employ 
In  the  soil  transports  of  Idalian  joy ; 
For  when  we  die,  (and  die,  alas '.  we  must) 
All  that  remains  is  ashes,  bones,  or  dust. 

Nos  ubi  decidinms 
;2uo  plus  .ff.neas,  (juo  Tullus  dives,  et  .iiicr.s, 

Pnlvis  ct  umbra  sumus.  Uor. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


\^^ly  on  tlie  tomb  are  odours  siied  ? 
Wliy  pour'd  liliations  to  the  dead? 
To  nie,  far  better,  while  I  live, 
Rich  wines  and  balmy  fragrance  give; 
JVow,  now,  tlie  rosy  wreath  prepare. 
And  hitlier  call  the  lovely  fair. 
Now,  while  I  draw  my  vital  breath, 
Kre  yet  1  lead  the  dance  of  death. 


20 


But  to  the  dreary  realms  below 
Who  sink,  must  no  return  for  ever  know! 

Inroll'd  among  the  mighty  dead, 
Our  body  will  be  dust,  our  soul  a  shade. 

Dunconibc. 
15. — Why  on  the  tomb  are  odours  shed? 
Why  pour'd  libations  to  the  dead  ?] 

There  are  two  epigrams  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Anthologia,  very  similar  to  this  passage  of 
Anacreon : 

Ka(  T^lVf,  y^i  TrrTTVy,  A>i/aox(«7rf'  a  ynr  r^  ant 
Kui  ^iftcyts;  yj^nhr'.;  ^iiKar7Uj(Xidat  x«[  jj/j^tirwi/.:)! 

Nl'T  £V  tfjiOi  ZJllTUJ  jAlBv  TO  WXeOV  HT^d  lltlXftt 

NtXDre  ii  AfiHaJ.ittv  aVTO,  VM.TttXhvG ct7w. 

Drink  and  rejoice ;  for  let  us  wisely  think, 
My  friend,  we  must  not  always  laugh  and  drink : 
Our  heads  we'll  crown  with  flon'rs  and  rich  pt-r- 

funies 
Before  they're  vainly  lavish'd  on  our  tombs. 
Cares  and  anxieties  I  now  resign, 
Or  dx-own  them  in  a  mighty  bowl  of  wine. 
When  dead,  Deucalion  may,  if  lie  thinks  good, 
Drench  my  cold  carcase  in  a  wateiy  flood. 

M»i  f/'joft,  ^xvi  r£lavtff  "kiSivaii;  r'A«if7(  yjf.:i^d) 

M'jJi  TO  v:u°  9^(i*i;*  f?  xc;ov  71  Jairwi*). 
ZuiVTt  jwoi,  liTt  ^iXiiS  yaotcai. 

On  the  cold  tombs  no  fragrant  unguents  shed. 
No  flow'iy  chaplets  unavailing  spread, 
Nor  kindle  living  lamps  to  lipht  the  dead. 
Vain  are  these  honours;  rather  while  I  live, 
To  me  the  sweet,  the  rich  oblation  give. 

Of  these  customs  of  the  ancients,  of  pouring 
sweet  unguents  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and 
crowning  them  with  (lowers,  &c.  see  Potter's 
Antiquities. 

22.  Kre  yet  I  lead  the  dauoe  of  death,]  The 
ancients  believed,  that  happy  souls  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  enjoyed  those  pleasures  which  they  most 
delighted  in  when  living.     Thus  Virgil, 

I'ars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  &  carmina  dicuiit. 

Those  raise  the  song  divine,  and  these  advance 
In  uicasur'd  steps  to  form  the  solemn  dance. 

Pitt. 

TibuUus,  book  I.  cleg.  3. 

Sed  me,  quod  facilis  tenero  sum  semper  amori. 

Ipsa  Venus  campos  diicet  in  Elysios: 
Hie  chorete,  cantos  \  igcnt,  &c. 

Then  Love  my  ghost  (for  l.ove  I  still  obey'd) 
AVill  grateful  usher  to  111'  Elysian  shade: 
There  joy  and  ceaseless  revelry  prevail, 
There  soothing  music  Hoats  on  ev'ry  gale  ; 
'i'liere  painted  warbleis  lK>p  from  spray  to  spray. 
And, wildly  pleasing,  sh»U  the  gcn'ral  lay; 


Tor  joy  my  sorrows  I'll  resign. 
And  drown  my  cares  iu  rosy  wiue. 


ODE  V. 

OX  THE  ROSE. 

To  make  the  beverage  divine. 
Mingle  sweet  roses  with  the  wine; 
Delicious  will  the  liquor  prove, 
For  roses  are  the  flowers  of  love: 
And  while  w  ith  wreaths  of  roses  crown'd. 
Let  laughter  and  the  cup  go  round. 
Hail,  lovely  rose  !  to  thee  1  sing, 
Tliou  sweetest  daughter  of  the  Sprins: 
All  mortals  prize  thy  beauties  bright; 
In  thee  the  pow'rs  above  delight.  10 

Gay  Cupid,  with  the  (Jraces  bland, 
When  lightly  bounding  hand  in  hand, 
AVith  nimble  feet  he  beats  the  ground, 
Shows  his  bright  locks  with  roses  crown'd. 
Here  then  the  fiow'ry  garland  bring; 
With  numbers  sweet  I'll  wake  the  string. 
And  crown'd  witii  roses,  heav'nly  flow'rs  ! 
A<lmitted,  liacchus,  to  thy  bow'rs, 
With  snowy-bosuin'd  Sappho  gay 
I'll  dance  the  fcather'd  hours  away.  20 

There  ev'ry  hedge  untaught  with  cassia  blooms. 
And  scents  the  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes : 
There  ev'iy  mead  a  various  plenty  yields; 
Then;  hivish  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields; 
With  ccasi'less  light  a  brighter  Phoebus  glows, 
No  sickness  tortures,  and  no  ocean  flows  : 
Uut  youths  associate  with  the  gentle  fair,  - 
Ami  stung  with  pleasure  to  the  shade  repair: 
With  them  Lo\e  wanders  whercsoe'crthcy stray. 
Provokes  to  rapture,  and  inflanics  the  play: 
But  chief  the  constant  few,  by  death  betiny'd. 
Reign,  crown'd  with  myrtle,  monarchs  of  the 
shade.  Grainger. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  this  quotation 
tedious,  as  the  passage  is  admirably  translated, 
and  contains  a  beautiful  description  of  Elysium. 

Ode  v.— The  Grecians  esteemed  the  rose  more 
than  any  other  flower,  and  admitted  it  to  all 
their  entertainments  ;  of  which  there  needs  no 
other  proof  thaii  this  ode  of  Anacreon,  and  like- 
wise the  fifty-thii'd,  where  he  praises  this  heauti- 
f'ul  flower  H  ith  the  greatest  address  and  delicacj'. 
The  Romans  uqually  valued  it.     Horace  says. 

Hue  \  ina  et  unguenta,  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  ania^nae  ferrejube  rosic. 

Here  wine,  and  oil,  and  roses  bring. 

Too  short-li\'d  daughters  of  the  Spring, 

Duncombe. 

His  complaint  of  the  shortness  of  the  rose's  du- 
ration is  an  artful  and  delicate  manner  ofpraisins 
that  Huwer. 

5.  And  while  with  wreaths  of  roses  crown'd,] 
The  ancients  usvd  wrvfiths  of  flowers  and  per- 
fumes, at  their  tntertaiunu  nts,  not  only  for  plea- 
sure, but  because  they  imagined  tliut  odours  pre- 
vented the  wine  from  iutoxicating  them. 
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ODE   VI. 

THE  PARTY  OF  PLEASURE. 

^\'HILE  roses  round  our  ti  miiles  tivinc, 

AVe'll  gaily  quaff  the  sparkling  wiiic; 

And,  lo!   the  love-alluring  fair 

Her  thyrsus  blandishes  in  air, 

AVith  clust'ring  ivy  wrcath'd  around 

Whose  biauches  yield  a  rustling  sound  j 

With  graceful  ease  her  steps  she  suits 

To  notes  of  soft  Ionian  lutes. 

A  youth,  whose  hair  luxuriant  fl.iws 

In  curls,  with  hreath  ambrosial  blows  10 

The  well-pair'd  pipw,  ami,  sweetly  clear. 

Pours  melting  music  on  the  ear. 

Here  Cupid  too  with  golden  hair, 

And  Bacchus  ever  young  and  fair, 

Ode  VI. — This  ode,  in  the  original,  bears  the 
same  title  as  the  former,  Ei;  ;oJov,  On  the  Rose. 
But,  as  it  is  universally  agreed  to  be  a  mistake  of 
the  eopyi-!s,  the  editors  of  Anacreon  have  given 
it  various  appellations.  Barnes  calls  it  Kuj|UO,-, 
which  he  translates  Festivitas  amatoria.  The  Fes- 
tival of  Love*  Dr.  Trapp  entitles  it  t:ij.niiTin, 
Corniviurn,  The  Banquet.  M.idame  Daoier  would 
have  it  called  The  .Masijuciade.  But  I  a.^rec  with 
Longepicrre,  who  thinks  it  ought  to  be  slylod  The 
Parly  of  Pleasure. 

4.  Her  thyrsus  brandishes  in  air,]  The  thyrsus 
was  a  spear  encircled  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and 
sometimes  vine-leaves.  It  was  used  as  a  weapon 
by  those  wlio  attended  the  revels  of  Bacchus. 

10.  With  breath  ambrosial  blows  ]  Jlr.  Longe- 
picrre quotes  a  most  beautiful  epigram  from  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Anthologia,  nearthe  end,  simi- 
lar to  this  passage;  which,  1  think,  cannot  have 
justice  done  it  in  an  Knglish  translation : 

Ntxlag  tJiv  TO  fi\ytfjia'  to  ya^  r3jw«  vix7cj."^  iir/tt. 
TfW  fxiS'JM  TO  ^tX^ifActf  C7C>.yv  TOv  fCtt'Ia  njl-wa-xivj. 

Piiyllis  the  gay,  in  robe  of  beauty  drest, 
Late  on  my  lips  a  humid  kiss  imprest; 
The  kiss  was  uectai  which  the  fair  bestow'd, 
For  in  her  amVous  breath  a  gale  of  nectar  tlowM. 
What  love,  ye  gods!  what  raptures  in  her  kiss  ! 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  ecstacy  of  bliss. 

12.  Pours  melting  music  on  the  ear.]  npoy?av 
Xtyjiay  Ofxf»iv,  pi>uring  a  liquid  siiund.  The  expres- 
sion is  very  delicate.  Horace  has  sometliiiig  like 
it,  ode  24.  b.  I . 

Cui  liquidam  Pater  vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

Who  shar'st  firom  Joye  the  melting  voice  and 
lyre.  DuiKombc. 

14.  Bacchus  ever  young  and  fair,]  Thcancicnt 
poets  always  represented  Ca'-chus  young  and 
beautiful,     bo  Ovid  Metam.  b.  4.  v.  17. 

^Tibi  enim  inconsumpta  juventas, 

Tu  puer  a-ternus,  tu  formosissiuius  alto 
Conspiceris  coelo:  tihi,  cum  sine  coniibus  ad^tas, 
Virgineum  caput  est 

To  thee  eternity  of  youth  is  giv*n  ; 
Unrival'd  in  thy  bloom  thou  shin'st  in  Hcav'n: 
Conceal  thy  h.orns,  and  ev'ry  charming  grace 
Of  virgin  beauty  brightens  in  tliy  face. 


With  Cytherea,  who  inspires 
Delightful  thoughts  aiid  warm  desire?, 
<iny-smiling  join  the  festive  train, 
.■lull  make  an  oM  man  young  again. 


ODE   Vll. 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 

Love,  waving  awful  in  his  hand 

His  hyacinth-encircled  wand, 

Forc'd  me,  averse,  with  him  to  run; 

In  vain  1  strove  the  task  to  shun. 

Swift  o'er  the  jdain  our  course  we  ply'd, 

Thro'  foaming  floods,  o'er  forests  wide. 

O'er  hills  where  rocks  impending  hung. 

Till  me,  alas!  a  serpent  stung; 

.Sole  heav'd  my  heart  with  dire  dismay. 

My  spirits  sunk — I  dy'd  awaj'—  Ui 

Pleas'd  Cupid  caught  my  trcmhlini  hand. 

My  face  with  his  sotY  pinions  fann'd, 

.And  cry'd,  "  Since  now  my  pow'r  you  prove. 

Dare  you  still  boast,  you  will  not  love  ?' 


ODE  vin. 

THE  DREAM. 

As  on  a  purple  bed  supine. 
Rapt  in  the  pleasing  joys  of  wine, 
1  luli'd  my  weary  limbs  to  rest, 
Mcthought,  with  nymphs  supremely  blest, 

OdoVII. — 2.  His  hyacinth-encircled  wand,]  Ma- 
dame Dacier  and  Barnes  thought,  Jyxiv9cv7  niiiht 
signify  the  colour  of  the  wand  or  rod  ;  but  as  the 
hyacinth  is  no  where  described  to  be  of  any  deter- 
mined colour,  the  interpretation  will  not  hold 
good.  The  thought  is  poetical,  and  worthy  ol 
Anacreon,  to  suppose  Cupid's  wand  adorned  with 
little  wreaths  of  that  delicate  flower  tied  round  it. 
Or  perhaps,  by  v«xiv9ivii  gnffJui  the  poet  meant  only 
a  sijigle  hyacinth;  for  {.mSof'may  signify  the  stalk 
or  stem  of  a  flower:  and  then  the  moral  of  this 
charming  ode  will  latently  inculcate  the  irresistible 
force  of  Love,  in  whose  hands  a  flower  is  as  i>ow"- 
erful  as  his  bow,  and  arrows  that  are  tipt  >vith 
fire. 

A  late  right  reverend  author,  much  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  seems  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  this  ode  when  he  composed  the 
following  lines  on  a  fan: 

Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 

Can  with  resistless  art  employ: 

This  fan,  in  meaner  hands,  would  prove 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love; 

Yet  she,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  he  told,  or  safely  seen, 

Directs  its  wanton  motions  so. 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow; 

Giles  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame. 

To  ov'i-j-  other  breast  a  fl;une. 

8.  Till  me,  alas!  a  serpent  stung:]  His  being 
stung  by  a  serpent,  as  Madame  Dacier  observes, 
was  to  punish  his  insensibility,  and  to  show  that 
Love,  if  he  would  submit  to  his  dominion,  would 
ake  him  under  bis  protecUoo- 


OVi 


FAWKESS  TRANSLAtlOf< 


A  beauteous  band,  I  urg'd  the  chase. 

Contending  in  tlic  nipid  race; 

While  fairest  yontiis,  with  envy  stunj:. 

Fair  as  Lyceus  ever  yonntj, 

Witli  jfalous  leer,  and  bitter  jest, 

Thcr  keen  malevolence  cxpre&t. 

Intent  on  lovf,  I  strive  to  jireet 

The  ^amcsomp  uirls  with  kisses  sweet, 

And,  as  on  pleasure's  biink  I  seem, 

"Wake,  and, behold!  'tis  all  a  dream, 

Vex'd  to  be  thus  alone  in  bed, 

My  visionary  charmers  fled, 

Tu  dream  once  more  I  close  my  eyes; 

Again,  ye  soft  illusions,  rise ! 


ODE  IX. 
THE  BOFE. 


"  Tell  me,  dear,  delightful  dove, 
Emblematic  bird  of  love. 
On  your  wavering  wings  descending, 
"Whence  you  come,  and  whither  tending? 

Ode  VIII. — S.  Fair  as  Lyasus  ever  young,]  Ly- 
^us  was  a  name  given  to  Bacchus.     It  is  derived 

from  the  word  Xuav  to  loose  or  free,  because  wine 
frees  the  mind  from  anxieties. 

15.  Vex'd  to  be  thus  alone  in  bed, 
My  visionary  eliarmCrs  fled,  &.C.] 

Madame  Dacierconnnends  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  this  ode,  though  in  her  translation  all  the  i-pirit 
evaporates:     the  two  last  lines, 

M£jU,ovtU|U,;vo;  A   o  r^.n^xuiy  TictKiy  >j$£a2V  %tSrjtuy. 

Thus  miserably  left  alone,  I  wisli'd  to  sleep  again; 

she  has  rendered  thus:  Etant  done  tout  triste  de 
me  voir  ainsi  denieure  seul,  je  nc  truuvai  point  de 
nieilleurc  consolation,  que  de  me  lemcttre  a  dor- 
jnjr.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in  Ovid's 
Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  as  Mr.  Pope  has 
tan"'*'*-  ''*^'"  ^^  sp^^l^)  which  will  elucidate  this  pas- 
g^e  of  Anacreon. 

O  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away. 
And  drest  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 
Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms  ! 
But  when  with  day  tiic  sweet  delusions  fly, 
And  all  tilings  wake  to  life  and  Joy,  but  I, 
As  if  once  move  forsaken,  I  complain, 
And  close  my  eyes,  to  dream  of  you  again. 

Ode  JX. — Faber  says  of  this  ode,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  one  man  only,  but  tlmt 
the  Graces  joiiied  in  concert  with  the  Muses  to 
finish  this  beautiful  little  piece. 

To  understand  it  properly  we  must  remember, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  when 
they  undertook  long  journeys,  and  were  desirous 
of  sending  back  any  news  Witli  uncommon  expe- 
dition, to  take  tame  pigeons  along  with  them. 
When  they  thoughtproper  to  writeto  their  friends, 
they  let  one  of  these  birds  loose,  with  letters  fast- 
ened to  its  neck:  the  bird,  once  released,  would 
never  cease  its  flight  till  it  arrived  at  its  nest  and 
young  ones.  The  same  custom  still  obtains 
among  the  Turks^  and  in  several  eastern  countries. 


Tell  me  whence  your  snoCy  plumerf 
Breathe  such  fragrance  of  perfumes? 
And  what  master  you  obey. 
Gentle  bird  of  Venus,  say!" 

**  Blithe  Anacreon,  the  wise," 
Thus  the  feathcr'd  page  replies,  15 

'*  Sends  me  o'er  the  meads  and  grove*    ■ 
To  Bathyllus  whom  he  loves. 
To  Bathyllus,  beauteous  boy, 
Men's  delight,  and  maidens*  joy. 
For  a  sonnet  terse  and  trim, 
Which  the  poets  call  a  hymn, 
Vemis,  in  her  sweet  regard. 
Sold  mc  to  the  gentle  bard  : 
Happy  in  his  easy  sway, 
All  his  mandates  I  obey;  2) 

Often  through  the  (ields  of  air 
Song  or  billet-doux  I  bear. 

*  If  you  serve  me  well,'  says  he, 

*  I  will  shortly  make  you  free.* 
He  may  free  me,  if  he  will. 
Yet  I'll  stay  and  serve  him  still: 

Longepierre  has  a  quotation  from  .^lian,  book  6, 
chap.  7.  which  proves  that  the  crow,  KogiuvJi,  was 
sometimes  employed  in  this  office.  The  passage 
may  be  thus  translated:  *'  In  Egypt,  near  the 
lake  Myris,  the  natives  show  the  monument  of  a 
crow,  of  which  they  give  the  following  account: 
That  it  was  brought  up  by  one  of  their  kings  called 
Marrhes,  whose  epistles  it  carried,  wheresoever  he 
pleased,  with  greater  expedition  than  the  swiftest 
of  his  messengers:  that,  wlien  he  gave  his  orders, 
it  immediately  understood  which  way  to  direct  its* 
flight,  thitiugh  what  country  to  pass,  and  where 
to  stop.  To  recompense  these  services,  when  it 
died,  Marrhes  honoured  it  with  a  monument  aod 
anepitaph." 

6.  Breathe  such  fragrance  of  perfumes?]  The 
Greeks  perfumed  Ihcir  birds,  as  we  perfume  our 
lap-dogs.     Madame  Dacier. 

]'2.  To  Batliyllus  whom  he  Joves,]  Bathyllus 
was  a  young  SaiJiian  of  great  beauty,  and  admired 
by  Anacreon.  Sec  ode  29th.  Horace  has  taken 
notice  of  this  passion  : 

Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Batliyllo 

Anacreonia  'I'eium, 
2ui  persiepe  cava  testudiric  flevit  amorem, 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem,       Epod.  M. 

Such  was  the  fate  Anacreon  proved, 

So  fondly  he  Bathy!l'is  lov'd, 

Accustom'd  his  complaints  to.  suit 

In  easy  measures  to  the  lute.         Duncombc. 

This  youth  was  also  a  favourite  of  Polycrates, 
who  erected  a  statue  to  him  that  rei)resented 
Apollo  playijig  upon  liie  lyre. 

15,  16.  Fora  sonnet  torse  and  trim. 

Which  the  poets  call  a  hynm,  &.r.] 

The  poet  could  not  pay  himself  a  more  dclicati 
compliment,  than  by  saying,  that  Venus,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Graces,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  little 
liyi'nn  of  his  composing  at  the  price  of  one  of  her 
favourite  doves.  This  passai;e  is  a  proof,  tha^ 
Anarnon  wrote  byli»>is  in  honour  of  tlie  gods  ; 
which  are  all  lost,  except,  perhaps,  part  of  the 
50th  and  5"d  ode^  to  liucchus,  the  38th  to  Cuj^d, 
the  60th  to  Diana,  and  the  G4th  to  "Apollo,  "i'lie 
62d  ode  is  also  an  hymeneal  hy'um. 
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for  what  comfort  isn  I  know 

On  the  mountain's  barren  brow  ? 

Or  in  deserts  left  alone, 

There  to  murmur  and  to  moan  ? 

Or  in  meianclioly  wood, 

Pecking  berries,  nauseous  food  I 

Now  1  eat  delicious  bread, 

Ej'  my  liberal  master  fed; 

Now  I  drink,  of  his  own  bowl, 

Ko'sy  wine  that  cheers  my  soul; 

Simetimes  dance,  and  sometimes  play, 

liver  easy,  ever  gay  ; 

Or  my  fragrant  pinions  spread. 

Hovering  o'er  my  master's  head: 

When  my  limbs  begin  to  tire, 

Then  1  perch  upon  his  lyre; 

Soothing  sounds  my  eyelids  close. 

Sweetly  lulling  my  repose. 

"  Now  I've  told  you  all  I  know, 

Friend,  adieu ^'tis  time  to  go; 

You  my  speed  so  long  delay, 
I  Jiavc  chatter'd  like  a  jay." 
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ODE  X. 
CUPID  /.V  tVAX. 
A  RUSTIC  brought,  of  curious  mould, 
A  waxen  Cupid  to  be  sold : 
"  What  price,''  I  cry'd,  "  ingenuous  say, 
For  this  small  image  shall  I  pay  ?" 
"  Small  is  the  price,"  reply'd  the  clown, 
"'  Take  it,  e'en  take  it  at  5'our  own  : 
To  tell  you  all  without  a  lie, 
I  inake  no  images,  not  I; 
But  dare  not  in  my  mansion  tnist 
Tills  patron  of  unbounded  lust." 
"  If  so,  then  for  this  little  coin," 
Said  1,  "  the  deity  is  mine." 
And  now,  great  god,  my  breast  inspire. 
There  kindle  all  thy  gentle  fire: 
But,  if  thou  fail'st  to  favour  me, 
I  swear  I'll  make  a  fire  of  thee. 


05.  Now  I  drink,  of  his  own  bowl. 
Rosy  viiiie,  &c.] 
Thedove  praises  the  liberality  of  bis  master  for 
admitting  him  t.i  drink  of  the  same  wine  as  him- 
self; which  was  an  indulgence  the  ancients  never 
allowed  to  any  hut  their  favourites.  Thus  Ho- 
mer introduces .\chilles  entertaining  Ajax,  Ulysses, 
»nd  Phcenix,  Iliad  9.  ver.  202. 

With  that  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  be  led. 
And  plac'd  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus — "  Patroclus,  cron  n  a  larger  bowl. 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  soul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send. 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  these  thy 
friend."  Pope. 

Ode  X.— The  commentators  observe,  that  .\na- 
creon  makes  this  young  coimtryman  speak  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  which  was*the  most  mstic,  to  ridi- 
cule the  unpoliteness  of  a  person  who  could  be  so 
insensible  of  the  charms  of  Love,  as  to  wish  to 
part  with  his  images. 

11.  If  so,  then  forthis  littlecoin,]  In  the  Greek, 
the  price  offered  is  a  diaclun,  an  Attic  coin, 
value  about  sevenpence  halfpenny  English. 

iC.  I  swear  I'll  make  afire  of  thee.}  Bsimesob- 


ODE  xr. 

BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 

ON  HIMSELF. 

Oft,  with  wanton  smiles  and  jeers. 
Women  tell  me,  I'm  in  years; 
I,  the  mirror  when  I  view, 
Find,  alas!  they  tell  me  true; 
Find  my  wrinkled  forehead  bare. 
And  regret  my  falling  hair; 

serves,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  ancient  heathen? 
to  treat  the  images  of  their  gods  well  or  ill,  just 
as  they  fancied  they  had  been  used  by  them.  The 
modern  Indians  chastise  their  idols  with  scourges, 
whenever  any  calamity  befalls  them.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  seventh  IJyllium  of  Theocritus  si- 
milar to  this  of  our  poet,  where  a  person,  after 
having  made  his  supplication  to  the  god  Pan, 
pleasantly  enough  threatens  him: 

Aaxvo^fvo;  xvatraio,  H.  T.  X. 
But  may'st  thou,  if  thou  dar'st  my  boon  deny. 
Torn  by  fell  claws  on  beds  of  nettles  lie ; 
All  the  cold  winter  freeze  beneath  the  pole. 
Where  Hcber's  waves  down  Edon's  mountains  roll ; 
And  in  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  glow, 
Where  under  Blemvan  rocks  Nile's  boiling  waters 
flow. 

Ode  XI. — Th.it  natural  facility  of  thought,  and 
that  sweet  simplicity  of  expression,  which  are  so 
deservedly  admired  in  the  writings  of  Anacreon, 
abound  in  the  original  of  this  beautiful  od.^.  Hot 
race  gives  us  his  true  charactf  r,  when  he  tells  us 
he  wrote,  non  elaboratum  ad  pedem,  in  unlaboured 
verse ;  verse  that  flows  with  so  much  ease,  that  it 
seems  to  have  cost  him  no  care  or  trouble.  He 
played  upon  his  lyre,  and  the  numbers  came; 
therefore  he  says  of  him  in  another  place: 

Nee,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 

Delevit  itas Hor.  L.  4.  Od.  9, 

and  blithe  Anaereon's  sportive  lay 

Still  lives,  in  spite  of  time's  destructive  sway. 

Duucombe. 

We  have  an  imitation  of  this  ode  in  an  epigram 
of  Palladas  in  the  47th  ciiapter  of  the  ^d  book  of 
the  Authologia. 

r»ipa^eov  fA[  ymaiyiiz  a7rorxw7r7wo-i,  Xfywltf 
Ei;  TO  xaTor.lgov  ooav  Xii%i.rtV9y  ^Xtxiti;. 

AXX'  fyw  H  \rj:w.;  ^ogfif  T^iX,*;*  £iT£  jUtXafva;, 
O'j-A.  aXfyw,  /SiOra  :c5o;  TcXo;  i^^OfAfVsf 

To  me  the  wanton  girls  insulting  say, 
"  Here  in  this  glass  thy  fading  bloom  suncy  :" 
Just  on  the  verge  of  life,  'tis  equal  quite. 
Whether  my  locks  are  black,  or  silver-white; 
Roses  around  my  fragrant  brows  I  '11  twine, 
And  dissipate  an^cieties  in  wine. 

6.  And  regret  my  falling  hair;]  Tlie  hair  wa< 
always  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  principnl 
ornament  of  beauty,    Apuleius  has'  this  remark- 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


White,  and  (ew,  alas!  I  find 
All  that  time  has  left  bchiad. 
But  my  hairs,  if  thus  they  fall. 
If  but  few,  or  none  at  all. 
Asking  not.  Til  never  share 
Fruitless  knowledge,  fruitless  care. 
This  important  truth  1  know, 
I^ndeed  in  years  I  grow, 
I  must  snatch  what  life  can  £;ive; 
Not  to  love,  is  not  to  live. 


10 


ODE  XII. 

ON  A  SWALLOW. 

SAV,  chattering  bird,  that  dar'st  invade 
My  slumbers  with  thy  seienade, 
And  steal'st  my  visionary  bliss. 
How  shall  I  punish  thee  for  this  ? 
Say,  shall  I  clip  thy  soaring  wing; 
Or,  like  stern  Tereus,  Thracian  king, 

able  passage  in  the  second  book  of  his  Milesiacs: 
"  Even  Venus  herself,  if  she  was  destitute  of 
hair,  though  surrounded  by  the  Graces  and  Loves, 
would  not  have  charms  to  please  her  own  husband 
Vulcan."  Longepierre  quotes  a  passage  from  Pe- 
tronius,  where  Eumolpus  calls  the  hair  the  chief 
grace  of  beauty : 

2uod  summum  formie  decus,  cecidere  capilli, 
V^ornantcsque  comas  tristis  abcgit  hyems. 

Nunc  umbra  nudata  sua  jam  tempora  moerent, 
Areaque  attritis  iiidet  adusta  pilis. 

O  fallax  natura  dcfim !  qus  prima  dedisti 
.rEtali  nostrae  gaudia,  prima  rapis. 

Infelix  modo  crinibus  nitebas 

Phcebo  pulchrior,  &  sorove  Phoebi: 

At  nunc  !a?vior  a?re,  vel  rotundo 

Horti  tubere,  quod  creavit  unda, 

Ridentes  fugis  &  times  puellas. 

Ut  mortem  citius  venire  credas, 

Scito  jam  capitis  perisse  partem. 

Fall'n  is  thy  hair,  for  woeful  wii.tcr  hoar 
Mas  stol'n  thy  bloom,  and  beauty  is  no  more; 
Thy  temples  mourn  their  shady  honours  shorn, 
Parch'd  like  the  fallow,  destitute  of  corn, 
pallacious  gods  !   whose  blessings  can  betray; 
AViiat  first  ye  give  us,  first  ye  take  away. 
Thou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair. 
As  bright  as  Phicbus,  or  as  Cynthia  fair. 
Now  view'st,  alas!  thy  forehead  smooth  and  plain 
As  the  round  fungus,  daughter  of  the  rain; 
Smooth  as  the  surface  of  well-polish'd  brass. 
And  fly'st  with  fear  each  laughter-loving  lass. 
Death  hastes  amain;  thy  wretched  fate  deplore; 
TalTn  is  thy  hair,  and  beauty  is  no  more. 

Ode  XII.— 6.  Or,  like  stern  Tereus,  &c.]  The 
poet  very  judiciously  endeavours  to  terrify  the 
^.wailow  with  the  mention  of  Tereus,  whose  palace, 
as  the  ancieiits  have  remarked,  was  carefully 
avoided  by  rliO'-e  birds.  Pliny  says,  Arx  regum 
Thracian,  a  Trrri  nefasto  crimine  irivisa  hinmdi- 
nibus.  See  n!..o  Solinns.  From  this  passage  of 
Anacreon  it  should  seem,  that  Piiilomela  was 
changed  into  a  swallow,  and  not  Pjogne,  as  Ovid 
and  olhprs  have  asserted. 


To  swallows  name  of  dire  dismay, 
Tear  by  the  roots  thy  tongue  away? 
For,  with  thy  execrable  scream. 
Thou  wak'st  uie  from  a  golden  dream. 
And  from  my  arms  hast  snatch'd  away 
Phyllis  the  fair,  the  yomig,  the  gay. 


la 


10.  Thou  wak'st  me  from  a  golden  dream. 
And  from  my  arms  hast  snatch'd  away 
Phyllis  the  fair,  the  young,  the  gay.] 

Madame  Dacier  says,  that  this  passage,  and  an- 
other in  the  eighth  ode 

Intent  on  love,  I  strive  to  greet 
The  gamesome  girls  with  kisses  sweet. 
And,  as  on  pleasure's  brink  I  seem. 
Wake,  and,  behold !  'tis  all  a  dream. 

undoubtedly  furnished  Horace  with  that  beautifuj 
sentiment  in  the  first  ode  of  the  fourth  book: 

Noctumis  te  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo;  jam  volucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  most  admirably  imitated: 

Thee,  dress'd  in  fancy's  airy  beam. 
Absent  1  follow  throupli  th'  extended  dream; 

Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  charms. 
And  now  you  burst  (ah  cruel  I)  from  my  arms; 

And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 
Or  softly  glide  by  the  Canal, 

Now  shorn  by  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 
And  now  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away. 

Argentarius  imitates  thispassagein  an  epigram, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Antbologia,  which  begins, 

Ogvi,  ci  fxni  ^iXov  V  miov/sf'i^'Jratra;;  »iJy  Je  Hy^g^i; 

Invidious  swallow,  with  thy  horrid  scream 
Why  hast  thou  wak'd  me  from  so  sweet  a  dream? 
Stunn'd  by  thy  noise  fair  Pyrrha,  like' the  wind. 
Flew  from  my  arms,  just  yielding  to  be  kind. 

.Agathias  has  also  imitated  it  in  an  epigram,  in 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Anthologia. 

n«fff4V  ryw  T'jv  VL^iJa  }tivi/-o/.t(ti*  £UTe  o'  ETrjXej 

A/:x9i^£giTryj'8cri  yj\i^Wti'  £?  ^s  ^£  J«5tnu 
B«>.?v«7t,  y'K'jv.itrtV  it.0CfxM  wafiWJa/.t£V«i. 

T'lv  ^i?.o/x>i>.5iftV  yXtyc-ffav  a7rf9fi5"rtjw»iv. 
AXX'  It:^>vov  xXaioiTE  xwt'  Hgta,  xai  yoreotTC 

Etj  recTTo;,  x^avre»iv  av'ni  E.pjj'o/AEvwi, 
Batov  iva  xva'7<r9f/.t£v*  iffy.;  is  Ti;  r,^£i  ovfipo; 

'O;  fj.1  Pof«i'6;iC';  vtnyjrja  K/y-^ii^aXof. 

All  night  I  sigh,  with  cares  of  love  opprest: 

And  when  the  morn  indulges  balmy  rest. 

These  twittering  birds  their  noisy  matins  keep, 

Recal  my  sorrows,  and  prevent  my  sleep. 

Cease,  envious  birds,  your  plaintive  tales  to  tell, 

1  ravish'd  not  the  tongue  of  Philomel. 

In  deserts  wild,  or  on  some  mountain's  brow. 

Pay  all  the  tributary  grief  you  owe 

To  Itys,  in  an  elegy  of  woe. 

Me  leave  to  sleep:  in  visionary  charms       [arms. 

Some  dream  perhaps  may  bring  Rodaqthe  tg  my 
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CDE  XIII. 
ON  A  TVS. 
^s  o'er  tlie  mountains,  o'er  the  plaias. 
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Unmanly  Atys,  in  Igud  strains 
Great  Cybele  invokin^^,  mourn'd. 
His  love  to  sudden  madness  turn'd. 

Sonne  to  the  Clarian  fountain  thronj 
Of  laurel'd  Phoebus,  god  of  song, 
And  with  prophetic  draughts  inspir'd, 
Enraptur'd  rave,  with  frenzy  fir'd  j 
I  too,  inspir'd  with  generous  nine, 
While  round  me  breathe  perfumes  divine,  10 
And  with  fair  Chloe  blest,  will  prove 
The  sweetest  madness — wine  and  love. 


ODE  XIV. 


LOVE  IRRESISTIBLE. 
Yes,  I  yield — thy  sovereign  sway, 
Mighty  Cupid,  I'll  obey. 

Ode  XIII.— 2.  Umanly  Atys,]  A  young  Phry" 
gian  of  gi-eat  beauty,  beloved  by  Cybele  tlie  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  who  made  him  her  priest,  on 
condition  that  he  should  live  chaste  :  but  he  broke 
his  vow,  and,  as  a  punishment,  she  afflicted  him 
with  madness;  in  the  transports  of  which  he  de- 
prived himself  of  the  distinction  of  his  sex,  and 
■would  have  killed  himself,  had  not  Cybele,  moved 
with  compassion,  transformed  him  into  a  pinctree. 

5.  Some  to  the  Clarian  fountain  throng]  Claros 
was  a  city  of  Ionia  near  Colophon,  rendered  fa- 
mous for  a  fountain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who 
from  thence  was  called  Clarius.  Tacitus  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  the  second  book  of  his  Annals, 
where,  speaking  of  Germanicus,  he  says,  Appel- 
lit'jue  Colophona,  ut  Clarii  Apollinis  oraculo  uto- 
retur.  Non  femina  illic,  ut  apud  Delphos;  sed 
certis  ^  familiis,  &,  ferme  Mileto  accersitus  sacer- 
dos,  numerum  modo  consultantium  &  nomina 
audit;  turn  in  specumdegressus,  hausta  fontis  ar- 
cani  aqua,ignarus  plerumque  literarum  &  carmi- 
num,  edit  responsa  versibus  compositis  super 
rebus  quas  quis  mente  concepit.  "  He  landed  at 
Colophon, to  consult  theoracle  of  .Apollo  at  Claros. 
The  person  that  delivers  the  oracles  there  is  not 
a  woman,  as  at  Delphos,  but  a  man  selected  out 
of  certain  families,  and  frequently  from  Miletus. 
This  priest  only  inquires  the  number  and  names 
of  those  that  consult  the  diity.  .\fter  that,  having 
entered  his  grotto,  and  drank  of  the  mysterious 
water,  he  answers  the  question  of  his  inquirers  in 
verse,  though  he  is  generally  illiterate,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  Muses." 

6.  Of  laurel'd  Phoebus,]  The  Greek  is  iapm- 
r 33513,  laurel-wearing  Phtebus ;  because  wijen 
Daphne  escaped  his  pursuit  by  being  changed  into 
a  laurel,  he  consecrated  that  tree  to  himself. 

Ovid.  Metamorpli. 
Cai  Deus,  At  quoniam  conjux  mea  non  pntes  esse 
Arbor  eris  certeo,  dixit,  mea;  semper  habebunt 
Te  coma,  te  cithers,  te  nostra;,  Laure,  pharetrse. 

To  whom  the  god — "  Because  thou  canst  not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree : 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown. 
The  deathless  poet  and  the  poem  crown." 

Dryden. 
Ode  XlV.^The  subject  of  this  ode  ii  to  show 


Late  with  soft  persuasive  art 
Love  essay'd  to  win  my  heart : 
I,  inflam'd  with  rebel  pride. 
His  omnipoteme  defy'd 
With  revengeful  fury  stung. 
Straight  his  bow  he  bent,  he  strung, 
Snatch'd  an  arrow  wing'd  for  flight. 
And  provok'd  me  to  the  light; 
I,  disdaining  base  I'etreat, 
Clad  in  radiant  arms  complete. 
Like  Achilles,  boldly  wield 
Glittering  spear,  and  ample  shield ; 
Thus  equipt,  resolve  to  prove 
The  terrific  power  of  Love. 

From  his  bow  the  arrows  sped; 

I,  alas!  inglorious  tied 

When  the  quiver  at  his  side 
Feather'd  shafts  no  more  supply'd. 
Love,  transform'd  into  a  dart, 
Pierc'd,  like  lightning,  thro'  my  heart, 


10 


20 


the  irresistible  nature  of  love.  In  this  little  piece 
Anacreon  discovers  a  wonderful  delicacy  of  inven- 
tion :  nothingcanbe  imagined  more  entertaining 
tlian  this  combat,  the  preparation  for  it,  the  issue 
of  it,  and  that  natural  and  admirable  reflection 
with  which  it  concludes. 

12.  Clad  in  radiant  arms  complete,  &c.]  Ana- 
creon arms  himself  with  a  spear  and  shield,  to  con- 
tend with  Love.  In  an  ancient  epigram  of  the  An- 
tholugia,  book  7,  we  have  an  account  of  a  comba- 
tant, who  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  Reasun,  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  this  dangerous  enemy. 

XlTXtc-^^rei  wr-o;  (fufla  z;ift  5-(3V0;<ri  Xoy(ff|(xcy, 

Oi/Je  jW£  vtx^^Ei,  fMiya;  fujv  wTfo;  /vet. 
Q\aro;  5'  aOa-jtiTU  ffyVjXEy(70fXar  >iv  h  ^&»i93v 

BreJc;^ov  ty^^it  Ti  /xovoj  Trgo;  cy'  fyw  ivyfCfj/u ; 
With  Love  I  war,  and  Reason  is  my  shield, 
Nor  ever,  match'd  thus  etpially,  will  yield; 
If  Bacchus  joins  his  aid,  too  great  the  ^dds; 
One  mortal  cannot  combat  two  such  gods. 

1 9,  20.  When  the  quiver  at  his  side 

Feather'd  shafts  no  more  supply'd,] 

The  author  of  an  epigram,  in  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Anthologia,  complains,   in  like  maimer,   that 
Love  had  exhausted  his  quiver  by  shooting  at  him, 
M»iX£Ti  7i;  OTTn^iu  1139^  ^iXof  ■  loSoxiv  y«» 

No  more  let  Cupid's  sh;;fts  the  world  app.all. 
For  in  my  bosom  he  has  lodg'd  them  all. 

21.    Love,  transform'd  into  a  dart, 

Pierc'd,  like  lightning,  thro'  my  heart.] 

This  thought  is  very  beautiful  and  ingenious.  It 
is  taken  from  an  ancient  piece  of  gallantry,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  he- 
roes of  antiquity,  when  in  any  desperate  enga-^e- 
ment  they  fuund  their  darts  spent,  their  strcngtii 
exhausted,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  surviving  long, 
would  collect  all  their  spirits  and  strength,  and 
rush  headlong  with  amazing  impetuosity  upon 
their  enemies,  that  even  in  death  the  weight  of 
their  bodies,  thus  violently  agitated,  might  bsii 
down  their  adversaries.  Examples  of  this  kind  ol 
heroism  are  frequent  in  Lucan.  Book  3d,  siM?ak- 
iug  of  a  bra\e  veteran; 

Tumvulnere  multo 

EITugientem  animam  lapsos  collegit  in  artus  ' 
.Mcaibraque  contendit  toto,  quicunque  uiaucbat. 


34(i 


FAWKESS  TRANSLATIOV 


Of  my  vitals  made  his  prey. 
And  dissolv'd  my  soul  av.ay. 
Ninv.alas!  in  vain  I  wield 
Glitteriui^spcai  and  ample  shield. 
Victory  in  vain  dispute. 
Love,  I  find,  is  absolute  ; 
All  defence  to  foHy  turns 
Wlieu  Witliin  tlie  battle  burns. 


SO 


ODE  XV. 

E¥  DR.  BROOME; 

HAPPY  LIFE. 

The  wealth  of  Gyges  I  despise, 
Gems  have  no  chartns  to  tempt  tlie  wise; 
Riches  I  leave,  and  s;k1i  vain  things, 
To  the  low  aim  and  pride  of  kings. 

Let  my  bri^rht  hair  with  unL:ui:nts  tlow. 
With  rosy  garlands  crown  my  brow: 
This  sun  shall  roll  in  ioy  away; 
To  morrow  is  a  distant  day. 

Sanguine,  et  bostilem,  defessis  robore  membris, 
insillit  solo  noeiturus  pondcre  puppim. 

B.  3.  ver.  622. 

And,  book  6.  ver.  204,  sjjeaking  of  Sca;va  : 

tot  munera  belli 

.Solus  obit,  densamque  ferens  in  pectore  sylvam 
Jam  gradibus  fessis,  in  quern  cadat,  eligit  hostem. 

Encumbtrr'd  snre  with  many  a  painful  wound 
Tardy  and  stiff  he  treads  the  hostile  round  ; 
Gloomy  and  fierce  his  eyes  the  crowd  survey, 
>Iark  where  to  fix,  aud  single  8ut  the  prey. 

Rowe. 

Ode  XV.— 1.  The  wealth  of  Gyges  I  despise,] 
Gyges  was  the  favourite  of  Candauies  king  of 
Lydia,  whose  queen  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
passionately  admired  by  her  husband.  In  his  va- 
nity he  extolled  her  charms  above  measure  to 
Gyues,  and  to  convince  him  of  her  beauty,  deter- 
mined to  show  her  to  him  naked:  which  he  et- 
f-cted,  but  not  without  the  queen's  discovering 
the  affront;  who  next  morning  sent  privately  for 
Gyges,  and  resolutely  told  him,  he  must  eitlier 
sutler  inmiediate  death  for  what  he  had  done,  or 
dispatch  Candauies,  and  take  her  and  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia  for  his  recompense.  The  choice 
was  difficult,  as  he  greatly  valued  his  master: 
howevei-,  the  love  of  life  prevailed — he  stabbed 
Cand.aules,  married  the  queen,  and  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom. 

8.  To  morrow  is  a  distant  day.]  There  is  an 
epigram  in  the  second  book  of  the  Anthologia, 
that  has  the  same  turn: 

Tli-ii,  Kill  vj^^aviu"  TJ  y«5  a:^giov,  *i'r(  to  /^sXXov, 

*il;  Ivyrttjai  -^nc'^i,  juetwJc  j,  $ayi,  Jv»l7a  Xoyl^tf, 

To  ^»iV  la  ^*l  ^TV  a^Ev  oXuj;  axf^si. 
Ha;  0^(0^  Totni^i,  ^jiT>iv  ^ovDV  av  crj oXact  Ti;. 

Av  ti  .^av*l;,  Iticu  sraVlw,  try  c'  ahv  (^e'S- 

Cease  from  thy  cares  and  toils,  he  sweetly  gay, 
And  drink — To  morrow  is  a  distant  day:  ■ 
Improve  on  time;  to  bliss  each  nioment  give; 
Nit  to  enjoy  this  life,  is  not  to  live; 


Then  while  the  hour  serenely  .shines. 
Toss  the  gay  die,  and  quafi'thy  wines; 
But  ever  in  the  genial  hour, 
To  Bacclius  the  libation  pour. 
Lest  Death  in  wrath  approach,  and  cry, 
"  Man — taste  no  more  the  cup  of  joy .'^ 


Id 


ODE  XVL 


BY  THE  SA.ME, 


THE  POIVER  OF  BEAUTY. 

Some  sing  of  Thebes,  and  some  employ 
Their  numbers  on  the  siege  of  Troy. 
I  movirn,  alas  !  in  plaintive  strains, 
&ly  own  captivity  and  eli^ins. 

No  navy,  rang'd  in  proud  array. 
No  foot,  no  horseman  arm'd  to  ^lay, 
Jly  peace  r.lavm:  far  other  foes, 
Far  otijer  hosts  create  my  woes; 
Strange,  dangerous  hosts,  that  ambush'd  lie 
In  every  J)right,  love-darting  eye!  10 

Our  goods  are  now  our  own,  but  when  we  die 
They  come  to  others  while  in  dust  we  lie, 
-Vnd  then,  alas!  have  nothing  to  enjoy. 

Horace  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner, 
book  1.  ode  9. 

2uid  sit  futimim  eras  fuge  quserere:  et 
i!uem  sors  dierum  cumque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone  :  nee  dulcts  amores 
Sjjerne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas  ; 
Dum  virenti  canities  abest 
;Morosa 

To  morrow  and  her  works  defy; 

Lay  hold  upon  the  present  hour. 

And  snatch  the  pleasuri-s  passing  by, 

To  put  them  out  of  fortune's  pow'r  : 

Nor  love,  nor  love's  deliglits  disdain, 

Whate'er  thou  gett'st  to  day  is  gain, 

Drj'den. 
Ode  XVI. —  I.  Some  sing  of  ThebeSj]  Anacreon 
alludes  to  tlie  famous  war  of  the  seven  captains 
aiiainst  Thebes,  occasioned  by  Eteocles  the  son  of 
CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  refusing  his  brother  Poly- 
nices  his  share  in  the  government,  though  they 
had  previously  agreed,  after  their  father's  death, 
to  rule  alternately  year  by  year,  .^schylus  wrote 
a  tragedy  on  this  subject. 

3.  1  mourn,  alas!   in  plaintive  strains, 
My  own  captivity  and  chains.] 
Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage — Amor.  I.  2.  elcg, 
18. 

Vincor,et  ingenium  suinptisrevocaturab  armiSj 
Resque  domi  gestas,  et  mea  bclla  eano. 

I'm  conquer'd,  and  renounce  the  glorious  strain 
Of  arms  and  war,  to  sing  of  love  again: 
My  themes  are  acts  which  I  myself  have  done. 
And  my  Muse  sings  no  battles  but  my  own. 

D.  Dangerous  hosts  that  ambush'd  lie 
In  every  bright,  htve-daiting  eyel] 

Nonnus  calls  the  eyes.  The  archers  of  Love,  aiiov* 
7tri='>  £-;itT*v;  and  there  is  something  similar  tu 
this' in  an  epigram  of  the  Anthologia,  book  7— 
wliich,  speaking  of  love,  says, 


I. 


or  T[IE  ODES  OF  ANACIIEON. 


3:7 


Suuli  as  destroy,  when  beauty  aims. 
To  couquer,  dreadful  in  its  charms ! 
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ODE  XVII. 
THE  SILVER  BOWL. 

Mui.CIBER,  this  silver  take, 
And  a  curious  goblet  make^ 
Let  thy  utmost  skill  appear 
Not  in  radiant  armour  there; 
Let  me  there  no  battles  see; 
What  are  anus  or  «  ars  to  me  ? 
Form  it  H  ii!i  a  noble  sweep, 
Very  wide,  and  very  deep. 
Carve  not  there  the  northern  Team, 
Nor  Orion's  dreadful  beam  ; 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  Bears  displease; 
What  have  I  to  ilo  with  these  ? 
Why  should  slow  Bootes  roll, 
AVIiy  should  horrid  monsters  prowl, 
On  the  margin  of  my  bowl? 
Draw  me,  what  I  \alue  more. 
Vines  with  purple  clusters  store, 
Bacchus  ever  youn^  and  fair, 
Cupid  with  tlie  golden  hair, 
Gay  Bathyllus  too  be  there. 
See  that,  beautiful  and  bold. 
All  these  figures  rise  in  gold; 
In  the  wine-press  let  them  join 
jlland  in  hand  to  tread  the  wine. 


Insidious  archer,  not  unseen  you  lie, 
Though  ambush'd  close  iu  Zenophelia's  eye. 

Ode  XVn. — This  elegant  ode  is  quoted  by  Gel- 
iius,  who  says  it  was  sung  and  played  upon  in- 
st^'uments  at  an  entertainment  where  he  was 
present. 

9.  Carve  not  there  the  northern  Team,  &.C.]  The 
jjoet  alludes  to  the  constellations,  which  Vulcan 
'described  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  See  Homer's 
Iliad,  book  the  18th. 

There  shone  the  image  of  the  master  mind  : 
There   Earth,  there   Heaven,  tliere  ocean  lie  de- 

sign'd; 
Th*  imwear\''d  Sun,  the  Moon  completely  round; 
The  starry  lights  that  Heaven'shighronieNcrown'd; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  Team; 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulc;ent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  Hear  revolving  points  his  golden  eye. 
Still  shines  exalted  on  th'  ctherial  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Pope. 

10.  Nor  Orion's  dreadfij  beam ;]  Anacreon  calls 
.Orion,  5-yyvov,  odious,  because  be  is  the  forerunner 
of  tempests,  au'.l  therefore  dreadful  to  mariners. 
Horace  calls  him  infestus,  Epode  15. 

Dum  pecori  lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion. 

As  long  as  wolves  pursue  the  fearful  sheep, 
And  stern  Orion  rnjes  o'er  the  dcsp. 


ODE  XVIII. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

Contrive  me,  artisan,  a  bowl 
Of  silver  ample  as  my  soul; 
And  in  the  bright  compartments  bring 
The  sweet  profusion  of  the  Spring; 
Let  that  fair  season,  rich  iu  flowers. 
Shed  roses  in  ambrosial  showers; 
Yet  simply  plain  be  thy  design, 
A  festive  banqueting  of  wine; 
No  hieroglyphics  let  it  have. 
No  foreign  mys'cries  engrave. 
Let  no  blood-thirsty  heroes  wielil 
Rough  armour  in  the  silver  held; 
But  draw  me  Jove's  delightful  boy, 
Bacchus  the  god  of  wine  and  joy : 
Let  Venus  with  light  step  advance. 
And  with  gay  Hymen  lead  tlu:  dance. 
Biiicath  the  Icaf-cmbellish'd  vine, 
Full  of  young  gmpes  that  promise  wine, 
Lt  t  Lovi',  without  his  armour,  meet 
The  meek-ey'd  Graces  laughing  sweet. 
And  on  the  polish'd  plain  display 
A  group  of  beauteous  boys  at  play; 
Hut  no  Apollo,  god  of  day. 
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ODE  XIX. 


WE  OUGHT  TO  DRIXn. 

The  thirsty  Earth  sucks  up  the  showers 

Which  from  his  urn  .Aquarius  pours; 

The  trees,  which  wave  titeir  boughs  profuse. 

Imbibe  the  Earth's  prolific  juice; 

The  Sea,  iu  his  prodigious  cup. 

Drinks  all  the  rain  and  rivers  up; 

Ode  XVIIL — 19.  Let  Love,  without  his  armour, 
meet  [sweet.] 

The  meek-ey'd  G  races  laughinu; 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  Anacreon,  after 
having  mentioned  Venus,  intioduces  Love  among 
the  Graces;  being  sensible,  that  though  beauty- 
alone  might  please,  yet  without  the  aid  of  other 
cliarms,  it  could  not  long  captivate  the  heart. 

Beauty  without  the  graces  may  impart 
Charms  that  will  please,  not  captivate  the  heart; 
As  splendid  baits  without  the  bear  leil  hook 
Invite,  not  catch,  the  tenants  of  the  brook. 

23.  But  no  Apollo,  god  of  day.]  The  poet  de- 
sires that  .\pollo  may  not  he  described  upon  his 
bowl,  because  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  his 
favourite  Ilyacinthus,  as  he  was  playing  with 
him  at  tjuoits. 

Ode  XIX. — 3.  The  Sea,  in  his  prodigious  cup. 
Drinks  all  the  rain  and  rivers  up ;] 
The  original  is,  Tliin  ^aX.'«7<ra  o*  rei/oa;,  The  sea 
drinks  up  the  air.  All  the  coinmcnlalors  aresilent 
here,  except  Dr.  Trapp,  who  owns  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  expression.  Mightl  venlure  to  make  an 
easy  alteration  of  the  text,  I  would  read,  n;v:i 
SaXBtrff'  u,vv.via;.  The  Sea  drinks  up  the  rivers.  See 
Ode  7th.  Airl  S'  c|mv  /i'  avi»i/;.i.v,  Through  rapid 
rivers,  or  torrents.     It  is  Ukewiiic  used  hi  the  same 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Tiio  Sun  too  thirsts,  and  strives  to  drain 
Tbc  sea,  the  rivers,  aud  the  rain  ; 
And  nightly,  ivheu  his  course  is  run. 
The  meiTy  Moon  drinks  up  the  Sun. 

Then  give  me  wine,  and  tell  me  why, 
My  friendf,  should  all  thingsdrink  but  I? 


10 


II) 


ODE  XX. 
BY  UR.  BROOME. 

TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
The  fods  o'er  mortals  prove  their  sway, 
And  steal  tiiem  from  themselves  away. 
Transform'd  by  their  almighty  hands. 
Sad  Niobe  an  image  stands; 
And  Philomel  up-home  on  wings, 
Through  air  her  mournful  stoiy  sin:r5. 

Would  Heaven,  indulgent  to  my  \o\v. 
The  happy  change  I  wish  alliiw; 
Thy  envy'd  mirror  I  would  be, 
That  thou  might'st  always  gaze  on  nie; 
And,  could  my  naked  heart  appear, 
Thou'dst  see  thyself — for  thou  art  there! 
Or  were  1  made  thy  folding  ve$t. 
That  thou  might'st  clasp  me  to  thy  breast! 
Or,  turn'd  into  a  fount,  to  lave 
Thy  naked  beauties  in  mj'  wave! 
Thy  bo^om-cincture  1  «'ould  grow. 
To  warm  those  little  hills  of  snow: 
Thy  ointment,  in  rich  fragrant  streams 
To  wander  o'er  thy  heuutcous  limbs  ;  SO 

Thy  chain  of  shining  pearl,  to  deck 
And  close  embrace  tl  y  graceful  neck : 
A  very  sandal  1  would  \k. 
To  tread  on — if  trod  on  by  thee. 

tense  by  the  best  authors.  Mnsclus,  Idyllium  2, 
51.  See  also  Hoelzirjus  on  ApoUonius  Uhodius, 
book  1,  9.  'J'liis  emendation  makes  the  sense  full 
and  compiele. 

10.  The  meny  Moon  drinks  up  the  Sun.]  The 
Moon  is  said  to  drink  up  the  Sun,  because  she  bor- 
rows her  light  from  that  luminary. 

Ode  XX.^-4.  Sad  Niobe  an  image  stands;]  Niobe 
was  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phiy^ia, 
and  wife  of  Amphion  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom, 
a'cording  to  Homer,  having  six  sons  and  six 
n'aushters,  she  became  so  proud  of  her  oiVspring 
and  high  birth  that  she  had  the  vanity  to  prefer 
!i.  .self  to  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apolloand  Diana, 
v.RO,  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  their  parent, 
^1  one  day  slew  all  her  children;  upon  which 
Xiobe  was  struck  dumb  with  grief,  and  remained 
stupid.  For  that  reason,  the  poets  have  feigned 
her  to  be  turn-'d  into  a  stone.  The  story  is  told 
n>y  Ovid  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Metamoi-phoses; 
but  perhaps  better  by  Pope,  in  -his  translation  of 
;heIwenty-fonrlh  hook  of  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles 
l>  introduced  thus  speaking  to  Priam. 

Nor  thou,  O  father !  thus  constmi'd  with  woe, 
The  common  cares  that  nourish  life  foi-ego. 
Xot  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once  whose  sorrows  cquall'd  thine: 
Sis  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
til  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades ; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  wei^e  slain, 
Tiiosc   Cynthia's    arrows    slretcli'd    upon    the 
plain  : 


ODE  XXI. 

SUMMER. 

FlI.L,  fill,  sweet  girls,  the  foaming  bowl. 
And  let  me  gratify  my  soul: 
I  faint  with  thirst — the  heat  of  day 
Has  drank  my  very  life  away. 

So  was  her  pride  chastis'd  by  wrath  divine. 
Who  niatch'd'  her  own  with  bright  Latona's 

line: 
But  two  the  goddess,  twelve  the  qoeen  enjoy'd ; 
Those  boasted  twelve  th"  avenging  two  distroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  ahd  in  thedust  outspread. 
Nine  days  neglected  lay  expos'd  the  dead; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none, 
( For  Jove  had  turn'd  the  nation  all  to  stone) : 
The  gods  themselves,  at  length  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  Heaven's  high  will) 
Through  deserts  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill; 
A\'here,  round  the  bed  whence  Achetoiis  springs, 
The  watry  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings. 
There  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow 
She  stands,  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe; 
The  ruck  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 

Pope. 
There  are  two  short  epigiams  In  the  Anthologia, 

which  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  see  ia 

English. 

O  iVfM^c;  STO;  ivfav  yx  i-^^tt  VfXMV. 

AXX  ttVT9;  a-jTu  vixso;  ifi  xoJ  Ta®9^> 
This  weeping  tomb  within  no  corse  contains; 
This  weeping  corse  without  a  tomb  remains: 
For,  by  a  strange  irrevocable  doom, 
This  image  is  the  carcase  and  the  tomb. 

Hi  S'ioi  Tivfay  XiSov'  tx  ft  Xi.5oi 


Ex 


Zcu'iv  ITpK^ir 


I  ofice  was  Niobe,  and  flll'd  a  throne. 

Till  Fate  severe  transform'd  me  into  stone: 

Behold  the  change  which  mimic  art  can  give  ! 

From  stone  Praxiteles  has  made  me  live. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  notes  on  this  ode  without 

first  observing,  that  this  gallant  original  has  been 

Copied  by  several  masters.    I  shall  produce  one  ex. 

ample,  because  it  is  the  shortest,  which  is  an  epi- 

gram  of  Dionysius  the  sophist. 

Ei5'  aiii^j.^;  ySvOfA>jv,  irj  i-  yi  ^liy^tlira.  TSAO    ai/yrtj, 

"ZznQttt  yUjWVic7«(f,  x«t  fx:  zjyiviln  X«?di;. 
E.5r  3oSov  ;'£VOH>iv  yV3Tro??:;^ov,  of  ^«  jwr  ^fso-iy 

Ei5;  xoivov  ytvo^nv  Xijxoy^oov,  opca  jwe  X^S*^** 

I  ((ish  myself  a  gentle  breeze  to  blow, 
O'er  your  fair  bosom  nnconfin'd  I'd  flow. 
And  wanton  on  those  little  hills  of  snow. 
I  wish  myself  a  rose  in  purple  drest. 
That  you  might  place  me  in  your  snowy  breast. 
I  wish  myself  a  lily,  lovely  fair. 
That  I  might  kiss  your  siiin,  and  gather  white- 
ness there. 

Ode  XXI.— 2.  Aud  let  me  gratify  my  soul :]  The 
Greek  is,  ■ma-t  afxjri-  Amystis,  as  Madame  Dacier 
observes,  was  a  manner  of  drinking  among  the 
Thracians,  so  cplkd  from  their  swallowing  down  a 
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O!  lead  me  to  yon  cooling  boHei-s, 
And  give  me  fresher  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
For  those  that  now  my  temples  shade, 
Scorch'd  by  my  burning  forehead,  fade: 
But  O!  my  heart,  wiiat  can  remove, 
What  wines,  what  shades,  this  heat  of  love?  10 
These  are  all  vain,  alas!  I  find; 
Love  is  the  fever  of  the  mind. 


ODE  xxir. 

BY  E.  G.  B.  ESQ. 

THE  BO  WER. 
Here,  my  Chloe,  charming  maid. 
Here,  beneath  the  genial  shade, 
Shielded  from  each  ruder  wind. 
Lovely  Chloe,  lie  reclin'd! 
Lo  !  for  thee  th^balmy  breeze 
Oently  fans  the  waving  trees! 
Streams,  that  whisper  through  the  grove, 
Whisper  low  the  voice  of  Love, 
Sweetly  bubbling  wanton  sport, 
Where  Persuasion  holds  her  court.  10 

Ye  who  pass  th'  enamell'd  grove, 
Through  the  rustling  shade  who  rove, 
Sure  my  bliss  your  breast  must  fire ! 
Can  you  see,  and  not  admire  ? 

certain  quantity  of  liquor  without  fetching  breath, 
or  shutting  the  mouth,  Horace  takes  notice  of  it 
in  book  1.  ode  36. 

Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 
Uassum  Tbreicia  vincat  amystidc. 

I'.a.'sus  shall  Damalis  o'ercomc, 
And  drain  the  goblet  at  a  draught. 

Duncorabc. 

9.  ButO!  my  heart,  what  can  remo. e,  &c.] 
The  reflection  the  poet  here  makes  is  exceedingly 
natural,  beautiful,  and  strong;  "  Wlien  love  has 
once  got  possession  of  the  heart,  all  exterior  re- 
medies will  have  no  effect;"  agreeably  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourteentii  ode: 

All  defence  to  fully  turns, 
V/hen  within  the  battle  burns. 
Ode  XXH.— This  ode  is  by  Anacreon  addressed 
♦o  Bathyllus;  but  the  translator  has,  with  more 
decency  and  gallantry,  applied  it  to  a  lady. 

10.  W'iicre  Persuasion  holds  her  court.]  The  ori- 
ginal is,  n>iyt]  jfKffa  icjiSo;,  a  fountain  rolling  per- 
suasion, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  delicate 
or  poetical,  ab  most  of  the  commentators  have  ob- 
served. 

Longepicn-e  quotes  a  beautiful  epigram  from 
the  Anthologia,  book  1,  similar  to  this  ode;  where 
the  god  Pan  is  supposed  to  speak. 

Hcuv  f-»lnxaioii  vi'/'if  ayw  xaXajUoi;. 

Rest  here  beneath  my  shady  pine  recliuVI, 
AVhose  tall  top  sweetly  murmurs  to  the  w  lud  ; 
Here  too  a  brook  niellitluous  flows  along, 
Aiid  woos  me  with  its  ever  gurgling  song; 
Here  on  my  solitary  pipe  1  play, 
Or  sweetly  sleep  tlie  tranquil  hours  away. 


ODE  xxiir. 

THE  VANITY  OF  RICHES. 

If  the  treasur'd  gold  could  give 

Man  a  longer  term  to  live, 

I'd  employ  my  utmost  care 

Still  to  keep,  and  still  to  s|)are; 

And,  when  Death  approach'd,  would  say, 

'*  Take  thy  fee,  and  walk  awaj'.'* 

But  since  riches  caimot  save 

Mortals  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

Why  should  I  myself  deceive, 

Vainly  sigh,  and  vainly  grieve? 

Death  will  surely  be  my  lot, 

Whether  1  am  rich  or  not. 

Give  me  freely  while  I  live 
Generous  wines,  in  plenty  give 
Soothing  joys  my  life  to  cheer, 
Ccauty  kind,  and  friends  sincere; 
Happy!  could  1  ever  find 
Friends  sincei-e,  and  beauty  kind. 


10 


ODE  XXIV. 

EN  JO  YM  E  NT. 

Since  I'm  born  a  mortal  man, 
And  my  being's  but  a  span; 
'Tis  a  march  that  1  must  make; 
'Tis  a  ionrney  I  must  take  : 
What  is  past  I  know  too  well; 
What  is  future  who  can  tell  ? 
Teasing  Care,  then  set  me  free. 
What  have  [  to  do  with  thee? 
Ere  I  die,  for  die  I  must. 
Ere  this  body  turns  to  dust. 
Every  moment  I'll  employ 
In  sweet  revelry  and  joy. 


1(» 


Ode  XXni.  One  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the 
wretched  taste  of  Fabcr,  who  has  rejected  this  ode 
as  spurious  and  not  Anacreon's,  when  perhaps  it 
is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  best  of  tfiem  ;  as 
Barnes  and  Trapp  have  amply  proved  by  ex- 
plaining a  Greek  idiom,  with  which  it  is  scarce 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  English  reader. 

3,  4.  I'd  employ  my  utmost  care 

Still  tu  keej),  and  still  Ut  spare  ;] 
Tliese  words  seem  to  allude  to  an  anecdote  in  the 
history  of  Anacreon,  which  I  shall  explain.  Stp- 
b:KUS  tells  us,  that  Anacreon,  having  received  a 
present  of  five  talents  of  gold  from  Polycrates,  ty- 
rant of  Sanios,  was  so  eMibarr>assed  witli  cares  and 
solicitudes  about  his  treasure,  that  he  coidd  not 
sleep  for  two  nights  successively:  whereupon  he 
sent  back  the  present,  with  this  apology  I'l  his  pa- 
tron,  "  That,  however  valuable  the  snm  mi?,ht  be, 
it  was  not  a  sufKcient  price  for  the  tiouble  and 
anxiety  of  keeping  it." 

Ode  XXIV  —7.  Teasing  Care,  then  set  me  free.] 
Tibnilus  says, 

Ite  procid  durum  curs  genus,  if£  labores. 
Hence  all  ye  troubles  vanish  into  air, 
.'^ud  all  the  wrinkled  family  «f  Care, 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


liBUgli  and  sing,  nnil  dance  and  play, 
With  Lyaus  young  and  gaj'. 


ODE  XXV. 
iriNE  BANISHES  CARES. 
When  gay  Eacchns  cheers  my  bieasl, 
All  my  cares  are  liiU'd  to  rest: 
Griefs  that  weep,  and  toils  that  tease, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  these? 
No  solicitudes  can  save 
Mortals  from  the  gloomy  grave. 
Shall  I  thus  myself  dcceivu? 
Shall  1  languish?  Shall  I  grieve? 
Let  us  quali'tlip  generous  juice; 
Bacchus  gave  it  for  our  use.  JO 

For  when  n  iue  transports  the  breast, 
All  our  cares  are  lull'd  to  rest. 


ODE  XXV  r. 
THE  TIUNSl'OItTS  OF  WISE. 
When  gay  Eacchus  (ills  my  breast. 
All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  rest, 
Kich  I  seem  as  Lydia's  king. 
Merry  catch  or  bal]ad  sing; 
Ivy-wreaths  my  temples  shade. 
Ivy  that  will  never  fade: 
Thus  1  sit  in  mind  elate. 
Laughing  at  the  farce  of  state. 

Some  delight  in  fighting  fields. 
Nobler  transports  Eacchus  yields:  lo 

L'iU  the  bowl. 1  ever  said, 

'Tis  better  to  lie  drunk  than  dead. 

Macedonius  concludes  an  epigram  with  this  di- 
f  tich,  Anthologia,  book  1. 

T^v  yao  AvaxcEfivTof  lit  ^a^TiiStirat  tpuT^itTcuj 

1  like  Anacreon's  counsel  wond'rous  well. 

To  let  no  troubles  in  my  bosom  dwell. 

13,  14.  Laugh  and  sing,  and  dance  and  jilay. 

With  LyECiis  young  and  gay.] 

Julian,  in  an  epitaph  he  coujposed  on  Anacreon 

ii.akes  him  repeat  the  same  lesson  after  lie  was 

ilead. 

n;vET£,  wciv  TavTrii  afj.^i^a'K-.iaSi  xoviv. 
What  oft  alive  I  sung,  now  dead  I  cry 
Loud  from  the  tomb,  "  Drink,  mortals,  ere 
you  die,'' 

OJeXXV.— 1,?.    AVhen  gay  Bacchus  cheers 

my  breast,  [rest:] 

All  my  cares   are  lull'd  to 

Dissipat  E»ius  curas  edaces.      Hor.  b.  2.  11. 

Th'  enlivening  god  will  sordid  care  reline. 

Diincouibe, 
—  neque  aliter 
Mordaces  diffugiunt  sollicitudincs. 

Book  1.  18. 

'Tis  wine,  wine  alone,  that  can  drown  eveiy 

'^^<^^-  Dunconibe. 

.   '9''^  XXVI. — This  ode,  as  Longepieire  observes, 

IS  in  the  sarjie  style  as  the  two  preceding,  and  the 

JJtxt  tnsMJng.    There  is  a  fragment  of  B.iccl.ylides 

i 


ODE  XTCVIL 
THE  PRAISE  OF  BACCHUS. 
BArcHDS,  Jove's  delightful  boy, 
CJcnerous  god  of  wine  and  joy. 
Still  exhilarates  my  suul 
With  the  rapiurcs'of  the  bowl; 
Then  with  feather'd  feet  I  bound, 
Dancing  in  a  festiv*  round; 
Then  I  feel,  in  sparkling  wine. 
Transports  delicate,  divine; 

remaining,  which  has  great  aflinity  to  these  foMT 
but  chiefly  to  this  very  ode. 

rx-j>£El  nyayntj  as-^zfj.nei  xi/X(Xuiy 

Ay«f«iyv:/fiE»a  AiovLio-ioiiri  ijisinf, 
Avo-^ri  i'  Uv|-oTa7:-j 

Al'To;  ^ev  ^T&XEav 

iifict  y  a.i9oun:aLr 
MovreD^»jo-,-iv  <?0)tEi. 

X^^-J^LV   y   EXE^aVTX   TE 

M«p^«i3if(riv  oixoi. 
nt/o9foaoi  ii  jujt'  aiy■>,>|,■,^n 
N'je;  ftyj^c-tv  wtt'  Alyvn-zu 

VVhen  the  rosy  bowl  we  drain. 
Gentle  Love  begins  to  rei'i-n: 
Hope,  to  human  hearts  benign 
Mingles  in  the  friendly  wine,    ' 
And  with  pleasing  visions  fair 
Sweetly  dissijiates  our  care. 
Warm  with  wine  we  win  renown^ 
Conquer  hosts,  or  storm  a  town, 
Reign  the  mighty  lords  of  all. 
And  in  fancy  rule  the  ball: 
Then  our  viflas  charm  the  sight. 
All  with  gold  and  ivory  bright; 
Ships  with  corn  from  Egypt  come. 
Bearing  foreign  treasureVhome: 
Thus  each  bliss  that  tills  the  soul 
Luxuriant  rises  from  the  bowl. 

5,  C.  Ivy-v/reaths  my  temples  shade. 
Ivy  that  will  never  fade:] 
Pastorcs  hedera  eresceutem  oi-nate  poetam. 

Virg. 
With  ivy-wreaths  your  youthful  poet  crown. 
On  which  passage  Servius  remarks,  that  poets  are 
crowned  with  ivy,  as  being  consecrated  to  Bacchus- 
either  because  they  are  enthusiasts,  like  the  Bac- 
chanals, or  because  ivy,  being  an  evergreen,  is  a 
symbol  ol  th.1t  eternity  which  they  acquire  by 
their  compositions.     Horace  s.ays, 

Medoctarum  hedera;  pra;mia  frontiupi 
Dis  miscent  superLs. 

An  ivy  crown  ennobles  me, 

W  hose  darlingjoy  is  poetry.  Duncombe. 

Ode  XXVIl.— .5,  fi.  Then  with  feather'd  feet  I 

iKJund, 

Dancing  in  a  festive  round;] 

111  th«  forty-first  ode  Anacreoa  calls  liacchui,  tiv 
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Thus  the  sprightly  music  warms. 
Song  delights,  and  beauty  chai-ms  : 
Debonair,  and  liglit,  and  gay, 
Thus  I  dance  the  hours  away. 


10 


ODE  XXVIII. 
FROM  THE  GUARDIAPJ. 
HIS  MISTIiESSS  PICTURE. 
l^EST  and  happiest  artisan. 
Best  of  painters,  if  yuu  can, 
Witli  yuur  many-rolour'd  art 
Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 

Describe  tlie  charms  you  hear  from  me, 
(Her  charms  you  could  not  paint  and  sec) 
And  make  the  absent  nymph  appear 
As  if  her  lovely  self  were  here. 

First  draw  her  easy-flowing  hair, 
As  soft  and  black  as  she  is  fair;  10 

And,  if  your  heart  can  rise  so  high, 
Let  brecithing  odours  round  her  i\y. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  flowing  iet. 
The  ivory  forehead  smoothly  st:t. 
With  care  tiie  sable  brows  ext«^nd. 
And  in  twt)  arches  nicely  bend; 
That  the  fair  space,  wiiich  lies  between 
The  meetiiig  shade,  may  scarce  be  seen. 
The  eye  must  be  uncommon  fire. 
Sparkle,  languish,  and  desire;  20 

The  flames,  unseen,  nuist  yet  be  felt, 
Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 
The  rosy  cheeks  must  seem  to  glow 
Amidst  the  white  of  new-fall'n  snoW. 

Let  her  lips  Persuasion  wear. 
In  silence  elegantly  fair; 
As  if  the  blushing  rivals  strove, 
Breathing  and  inviting  love. 

Below  her  cliin  be  sure  to  deck 
With  every  grace  her  polish'd  neck;  SO 

While  all  that's  pretty,  soft,  and  sweet, 
In  the  swelling  bosom  meet. 
The  rest  in  purple  garments  veil. 
Her  body,  not  her  shape,  conceal. 
Enough!— ^— the  lovely  work  is  done, 
The  breathing  ^aint  will  speak  anon. 


THE  SAME  ODE  IMITATED 

IN  THE   YEAR    1755, 
By  another  hand. 
BesI  of  painters,  show  thy  art. 
Draw  the  charmer  of  my  heart; 

The   inventor  of  dancing. 


So 


Tibullus,     ' 

Ille  liquor  docuit  voces  inflectere  cautu; 
Movitet  ad  certos  nesciamenihm  modos. 
L.  1.  eleg.  7. 
This  as  swains  quaff'd,    spontaneous  numbers 
came,  [name; 

They  prais'd  the  festal  cask,  and  hymii'J  thy 
All  ecstacy!  to  certain  time  they  bound, 
And  beat  in  measur'd  awkwardness  the  ground. 

Grainger. 

Ode  XXVIIL— 10.  Soft  and  black  as  she  is  fair;] 

A'citlier  tUe  Greeks  nor  Romans   seem  to  have 


Draw  her  as  sh>?  shines  away 
At  the  rout,  or  at  the  play  : 
Carefully  each  mode  express, 
Woman't  better  part  is  dress. 

Let  her  cap  he  mighty  small. 
Bigger  just  than  none  at  all. 
Pretty,  like  her  sense,  and  little. 
Like  her  beauty,  frail  and  brittle. 

Be  her  shining  locks  coufm'd 
In  a  threefold  braid  behind; 
Let  an  artificial  flower 
Set  the  fissure  off  before; 
Here  and  there  weave  ribbon  pat  in. 
Ribbon  of  the  finest  satin. 

Circling  round  her  ivory  neck 
Frizzle  out  the  smart  Vandyke^ 
Like  the  ruff  that  heretofore 
Good  queen  Bess's  maidens  wore; 
Happy  maidens,  as  we  read. 
Maids  of  honour,  maids  indeed. 

Let  her  breast  look  rich  and  buM 
With  a  stomacher  of  gold; 
Let  it  keep  her  bosom  warm. 
Amply  stretch'd  from  arm  to  arui; 
Whimsically  travers'd  o'er^ 
Mere  a  knot,  and  there  a  flov.cr, 
Like  her  little  heart  that  dancc-^, 
Full  of  maggots,  fall  of  fancies. 

Flo«  ing  loosely  down  her  back 
Draw  with  art  the  graceful  sacque; 
Ornament  it  well  with  gimpin?. 
Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping. 

esteemed  one  particular  colour  of  the  hair  more 
than  another;  for  we  find  both  black  and  light  co- 
lour equally  admired. 

19,  20.  The  eye  must  be  uncommon  fire. 
Sparkle,  languish,  and  desire.] 

Baxter,  Barnes,  and  Stephens,  trifle  ridiculously 
on  this  passage.  The  Greek,  u'yjcv,  is  humid. 
Madame  Dacier  judiciously  observes,  '*  That  eyes, 
in  which  there  is  the  least  degree  of  humidity,  are 
uncomm<)nly  vivid  and  full  of  fire.'' 

25.  Let  her  lips  Persuasion  wear,]  The  ancients, 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  mouth  perfectly  agreeable, 
generally  represented  it  by  the  lips  of  Persuasion. 
Anthol.  b.  7. 

Ka?.Xo;  lyj';  Ki/TTciJ:;,   ririSa;    r^jwa,  cuijxt   xa* 

E(CE01Vu;V  WXUV, 

Persuasion's  lips,  and  Cyprian  charms  are 

yours, 
-And  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  vernal  Hours. 
30.  Her  polish'd  neck  ;]  The  Greek  is,  A^jyctm, 
that  is,  marble;  from  Lygdof,  a  place  in  the  island 
of  Parus,  famous  for  the  finest  marble.     Trapp. 
33,  3-i.  The  rest  in  puiple  c arments  veil. 
Her  body,  not  her  shape.  Conceal.] 

Ovid  has  a  similar  passage  iu  the  first  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  v.  500. 

laudat  digitosque  manu^que,      [tos; 

Brachiaqu",  et  nudos  media  plus  parte  lacer., 

Si  qua  latent  meliora  putat. 

He  view'd 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  tht;  rest. 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  uuseeii  are  best. 

Dryden. 
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I,et  of  ruffles  many  a  row 
Guard  lier  elbows,  vhite  as  snow; 
Knots  below,  and  knots  above, 
Emblems  of  the  ties  of  love. 

Let  her  hoop,  extended  wide. 
Show  what  petticoats  should  hide, 
Garters  of  the  softest  silk, 
Stockings  whiter  than  the  milk; 
Charmiui;  part  of  female  dress. 
Did  it  show  us  more  or  less. 

Let  a  pair  of  velvet  shoes 
Gent!}'  press  her  petty-toes. 
Gently  press,  and  softly  squeeze, 
Tottering  like  the  fair  Chinese, 
iVIouiited  high,  and  buckled  low, 
Tott'ring  every  step  they  go. 

Take  these  hints,  and  do  thy  dut}', 
Fashions  are  the  tests  of  beauty; 
Features  vary  and  perplex, 
diode's  the  woman  and  the  sex. 


ODE  XXIX. 
BATHYILUS. 

Now,  illustrious  artisan. 
Paint  the  well-proportion'd  man; 
Once  again  the  tints  prepare. 
Paint  Bathyllus  young  and  fair. 

Draw  his  tresses  soft  and  black, 
Flowing  graceful  down  his  back, 
Aubvn'n  be  the  curl'd  extremes. 
Glowing  like  the  solar  beams; 
Let  them  negligently  fall. 
Easy,  free,  and  artless  all. 

Let  his  bright  cerulean  brow 
Grace  his  forehead  white  as  snow. 

Let  his  eyes,  that  glow  v/ith  fire, 
Gentlest,  mildest  love  inspire; 
Steal  from  Mars  the  radiant  mien, 
.Softness  from  th'  Idalian  queen; 
This,  with  hope  the  heart  to  bless. 
That,  with  terronr  to  depress. 

Ne\t,  his  cheeks  with  roses  crown, 
And  the  peach's  dubious  down; 


10 


20 


Ode  XXIX.— 7,  8.   Auburn   be  the  curl'd  ex- 
tremes. 
Glowing  like  the  solar  beams;] 

Anacreon  describes  the  hair  of  Bathyllvis  black  to- 
wards the  head,  but  lower  down  gradually  in- 
clining to  a  yellow.  Horace  calls  this  colour 
myrrheus,  Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  criiiem,  b.  3, 
ode  14.  On  which  an  ancient  critic  remarks, 
f'olorem  myrrheum  in  crinibus  hodie  quoque  di- 
cnnt,  qui  medius  est  inter  flavum  et  nigrum; 
"  F.ven  at  this  day  they  call  that  hair  of  a  myrrh 
colour,  which  is  between  black  and  yellow." 
Ovid  describes  the  colour  of  his  mistress's  hair 
thus,  Amor.  1.  1.  Eleg.  14. 

Nee  tomtn  atercrat,  nee  erat  color  aureus  illis; 

Sed  quamvis  neuter,  mistus  uterquc color: 
ilualcm  clivosse  madidis  in  vallibus  liix 

Ardua,  direpto  cortice,  cedrus  habet. 

Nor  of  a  black,  nor  of  a  golden  hue 
They  were,  but  of  a  dye  between  the  two  : 
Such  as  ill  riudiess  cedar  we  behold, 
Tlic  bla<,L  tonfuuiided  with  the  dusky  gold. 


And,  if  art  can  this  bestow, 
Let  the  blush  ingenuous  glow. 

But  description  would  be  faint. 
Teaching  you  his  lips  to  paint: 
There  let  fair  Persuasion  dwell. 
Let  them  gently,  softly  swell. 
Seem  in  sweetest  sounds  to  break 
Willing  air,  and  silent  speak. 

Now  you've  fiiiish'd  high  the  face. 
Draw  his  ivory  neck  with  grace; 
-A^U  the  charms  and  beauty  add. 
Such  as  fair  Adonis  had. 

Let  me,  next,  the  bosom  see 
And  the  hands  of  Mercury. 
But  I'll  not  presume  to  tell, 
Artist,  you  who  paint  so  well. 
How  the  foot  should  be  exprest. 
How  to  finish  all  the  rest. 

I  the  price  you  ask  will  give. 
For  the  picture  seems  to  live: 
Gold's  too  little,  view  this  piece, 
'Tis  the  pictur'd  pride  of  Greece: 
This  divine  Apollo  take. 
And  from  this  Bathyllus  make. 
When  to  Samos  you  repair. 
Ask  for  young  Bathyllus  there. 
Finest  fiji^ire  eye  e'er  saw. 
From  Bathyllus  Phoebus  draw. 


30 


40 


ODE  XXX. 

CUPID  TAKEN  PlilSO^■EI{. 
Late  the  Muses  Cupid  found 
And  with  wreaths  of  roses  bound. 
Bound  him  fast,  as  soon  as  caught. 
And  to  blooming  Beauty  brought. 

9,  10.  Let  them  negligently  fall. 
Easy,  free,  and  artless  all.] 

Patronius  says,  Crines,  ingenio  suo  flexi,  per  totos 
se  humeros  eft'uderaiit:  "  Her  hair,  negligently 
floating  where  it  pleased,  diffused  itself  over  her 
shoulders." 

25.  There  let  fair  Persuasion  d^tcll,]  Melcager 
as  Longepierre  observes,  calls  his  mistress,  liJu 
goJov  vjhBk;,  The  sweet  rose  of  persuasion,  An- 
thologia. 

43,  ii.  This  divine  Apollo  take, 

And  from  this  Bathyllus  make.] 
The  poet  could  not  give  us  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  young  Samian:  he  tells  the 
painter,  "  If  he  would  draw  a  good  likeness  of 
Bathyllus,  he  must  copy  the  portniit  of  Apollo, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  gods;  and  if  he  would 
make  a  good  picture  of  Apollo,  he  must  paint 
Bathyllus." 

45.  When  to  Samos  you  repair,]  Bathyllus  had 
a  celebrated  statue  erected  to  his  honour  at  Sa- 
mos by  Polycrates.     See  Apuleius. 

Ode  XXX. — ^This  ode  is  very  fine ;  and  the  fic- 
tion extremely  ingenious.  1  believe,  Anacreon 
would  inculcate  that  beauty  alone  cannot  long  se- 
cure a  conquest;  but  that  when  wit  and  beauty 
meet,  it  is  impossible  for  a  lover  to  disengage  him- 
^<='*-  Madame  Dacicr. 
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Venus  with  lar^e  vansoiii  strove 
'I'll  release  the  srod  of  love. 
Vain  is  ransom,  vain  is  fee, 
Loi  e  refuses  to  be  free. 
Happy  in  his  rosy  chain, 
I-ove  with  Beauty  will  remain. 


10 


10 


ODE  XXXI. 
THE  PLEASING  FRENZY. 

Indulge  me.  Stoics,  with  the  bowl, 
And  let  me  gratifj-  my  soul; 
Your  precepts  to  the  schools  confine. 
For  I'll  he  nobly  mad  with  wine. 

Alcma'nn  and  Orestes  srew 
Suite  mad  when  they  their  mothers  slew: 
But  I,  no  man,  no  mother  kill'd. 
No  hlooil  lint  thatuf  Racchns  spill'd. 
Will  prove  tlie  virtues  of  the  vine. 
And  be  immenselj' mad  with  wine. 

Wiien  Ilcrcnies  was  mad,  we  know, 
He  sras])'d  the  Iphitcan  bow; 
The  rattlin;4  of  his  quiver  spread 
Astonisimient  around  and  diead. 
.Mad  .Aj.ix,  with  his  sevenfold  shield, 
Tremendous  stalk'd  alons;  the  field, 
Great  Hector's  flaminj^  sword  he  drew, 
And  hosts  of  Grt;eks  in  fancy  slew. 


5,  6.  Venus  with  large  ransom  strove 
To  release  the  god  of  love] 
iNIoschus,  in  his  Runaway  Love,  makes  Venus  offer 
a   reward  to  any  one   who  shoulil  only  discover 
where  he  was. 

M(ct9o;  to(  "TO  yi'ka.fj.a.  to  KfffoiJof.— — 

Whoe'er  shall  brini  the  news,  his  fee  is  this, 
I  Venus  will  reward  him  with  a  kiss. 

Ode  XXXI.— 5.  Alcma?on  and  Orestes]  AIc- 
ma>on  was  the  sou  of  Ampliiaraus  and  Eriphyle. 
His  father  had  been  put  to  death  hy  tlie  contri- 
vance of  his  motlier,  whom  on  that  account  be  slew. 
Orestes  slew  his  mother  Clytcmnestra,  to  revenge 
the  deatii  of  bis  father  Agamemnon,  who,  at  bis 
return  from  the  Trojan  uar,  bad  been  murdered 
by  her  and  her  lover  jEjisthus.  They  were  both 
tormented  by  the  Furies.^ 

12.  The  Iphitean  bow]  Iphitus  was  the  son  of 
lAirj'tus  kin.i  of  Oechalia,  and  slain  by  Hercules, 
who  carried  off  his  boiv. 

15.  Mad  Ajajc  with  bis  sevenfold  shield]  Wlirn 
the  aniionr  of  .Achilles  was  adjudged  to  Uly^se^, 
Aja.ic  was  so  enraged  at  the  affront,  that  he  ran 
mad;  and  falling  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  lie 
took  for  so  many  Grecians,  first  slew  them,  and 
then  himself  Homer  celebrates  his  shield  for 
its  extraordinary  size.     Iliad,  book  1. 

Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercast 

Of  tough  bull-hides  ;  of  solid  brass  the  last. 

Pope. 

17.  Hector's  sword]  Hector  and  Ajax  made  an 
exchange  of  presents  (see  Iliad  7.)  which  gave 
birth  to  a  proverb,  "  That  the  presents  of  enemies 
are  generally  latal :"  for  Ajax  with  this  sword  af- 
terwards killed  himself;  and  Hector  was  dragged, 

VOL.  II. 


Hut  I  witli  no  such  fury  glow-. 
No  sword  I  wave,  nor  bend  the  bow: 
My  bclinet  is  a  flowery  crown  ; 
In  this  blight  buwl  my  cares  I'll  drown. 
And  rant  in  ecstacies  divine. 
Heroically  mad  with  wine. 


ODE  XXXII. 
THE  NUMBER  OF  HIS  MISTRESSES. 
When  thou  can'st  fairly  number  all 
The  leaves  on  trees  that  fade  and  fall. 
Or  count  the  foaming  waves  that  roar. 
Or  tell  the  jiebbles  on  the  shore; 
Then  may'st  thou  reckon  up  the  names 
Of  all  my  beauties,  all  my  flames. 

At  Athens,  flames  that  still  survive. 
First  count  me  only  thirty-Hve. 
At  Corinth  next  tell  o'er  the  fair, 
TlII  me  a  whole  battalion  there.  10 

In  Greece  the  Crirest  nym[jhs  abound. 
And  Worse  than  bauner'd  armies  wound. 
Count  all  that  make  their  sweet  abodes 
At  Lesbos,  or  delightful  Rhodes. 
Then  Caiian  and  Ionian  dames. 
Write  M:e  at  least  two  thousand  dames. 

What!  think'st  thou  this  too  large  a  sum  ? 
Egj'pt  and  .Syria  are  to  come. 
And  Cre.e  where  Love  lii.s  sway  maintains. 
And  o'er  a  himdrcd  cities  reigns.  20 

by  the  belt  which  Ajax  gave  him,  at  the  chariot 
of  .\chilles. 

There  is  an  epigram  to  thi.s  purpose,  Antliol. 
b.  3.  c.  14. 

EHTiup  AicevTi  ^i^iof  u;9ra5-:v*  *Ekto?i  J'  Aift; 

ZtUfns,  nu.iJO'TlOu/V  Tl  V«-'i;  £i;    -^rtVtiTOV. 

Hector  bestow'd  on  Telamon  the  brave 
A  sword;  the  Greek  to  god-like  Hector  gave 
A  radiant  belt:  each  gift  was  stamp'dw  ith  woe. 
And  prov'd  alike  destructive  to  the  foe. 

Ode  XXXII.— 9.  At  Corinth  next  tell  o'er  the 
fair]  Corinth,  the  mr'tro[jolis  of  Achaia,  was  so 
famous  for  ricli  courtezans,  who  would  only  enter- 
tain the  wealthy,  that  it  occasioned  the  proverb 
Non  cuivis  bomini  contingit  ariirc  Corinthum, 
"  Every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth."  Lais  asked 
Demosthenes  a  thousand  drachms  for  one  faAour; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  buy  repentance 
at  so  dear  a  rate.''  Longepierrc. 

19.  And  Crete]  Anacreon  says  of  Crete,  aT:mz' 
iX.*^c>j;^  aboniidiiig  with  all  things,  to  express  its 
fertility.     Virgil  says,  it  had  a  hundred  cities: 

Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto. 

Centum  urbcs  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna. 

Fair  Crete  sublimely  towers  amid  the  floods. 

Proud  nurse  of  Jove  the  sovereign  of  the  gods; 

A  hundred  cities  the  blest  isle  contains, 

And  boasts  a  vast  extent  of  fruitful  plains.     Pitt. 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  gives  Crete  a  hundred 
cities,  b.  2. 

Crete's  lumdred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 

But  in  the  Odyssey,  only  ninety; 

Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  soil; 

And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-born  isle.   B.  19. 

Therefore  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  had  no  more  than  ninety  cities,  tiut 
a  hundred  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
Aa 
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Yet  still  nnnumber'd,  still  remain 
'J'lie  iij'iiiplis  uf  Persia  and  of  .S|i;iin, 
And  Indians,  scureh'd  by  Titan's  ray, 
Whose  charms  have  burnt  my  heart  away. 


10 


ODE  XXXIII. 

THE    SIVALLOW. 
I.OVELY  swallow,  once  a  year, 
Pleas'd  j-ou  pay  your  visit  here; 
When  our  clime  the  sun-beams  sild, 
Meje  your  airy  nest  you  build;  ~ 
And,  when  blight  days  cease  to  smile. 
Fly  to  Memphis  or  the  Nile: 
But,  alas!  within  my  breast 
Love  for  ever  makes  his  nest; 
T.'iere  the  little  Cupids  lie, 
Some  prepare  their  ivinjs  to  fly, 
Some  unhatch'd,  some  form'd  in  part, 
Lie  close  ncstlins  at  my  heart, 
Chirpino;  louil;  their  ceaseless  noise 
All  my  golden  peace  destroys : 
Some,  quite  fleda'd  and  fully  grown, 
Nurse  the  younglinss  as  their  own; 
These,  when  feather"d,  others  feed,' 
And  thus  propagate  their  breed. 


O.Ic  XXXIII.— 5.  And,  when,  &c.]  It  was  an 
opniion  generally  recei\ed  among  the  ancients, 
that  swallows,  and  several  oiher  birds,  crossed  the 
sea,un  the  approach  of  winter,  in  search  of  warmer 
diiuates.     Thus  Virgil,  yEneid  C.  ver.  311. 

Qnam    multae   glonierantur  aves,   ubi    frigidus 

annus 
Trans  pontum  fugat,  et  terris  immittit  apricis. 
Thick  as  the  feather'd  flocks,  in  close  array. 
O'er  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way, 
M'hcn  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repair 
To  wanner  suns  and  more  indulgent  air.     Pitt. 
Others  thought  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks.      Thus    Ovid,    Cum   glaeiantur  aqua;, 
seopulis  se  condit  hirundo. 

Pceklinius,  in  his  book  De  Atris  ct  Elementi  de- 
fectu,  et  vita  sub  aquis,  assures  us,  that  swallows 
retire  to  the  bottom  of  the  waterduring  the  winter; 
and  that  it  is  common  for  the  fishermen  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  take  them  in  their  nets  in 
large  knots,  clinging  together  by  their  bills  and 
claws;  and  that,  upon  their  being  brousht  into  a 
warm  room,  they  will  separate,  and  begin  to  flutter 
about  as  in  spring.  Kercher,  in  his  book  De 
nuuido  subterraneo,  affirms  the  same,  and  that  in 
the  northern  countries  they  hide  themselves  under 
ground  in  the  winter,  whence  they  are  often  ilui 
""'•  Longepierre. 

6.  Memphis,  or  the  Nile]  Memphis  was  a  city 
situated  on  the  Nile,  a  little  belbw  Delta,  and  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  By  the  Nile, 
Anacreon  means  Ethiopia,  whence  that  river  de- 
ri\es  its  source. 

8.  Love  for  ever  makes  his  nest]  Anacreon  is 
not  singular  in  rciiresenting  Cupid  as  a  bird,  and 
With  propriety,  because  he  is  furnished  with  win.'s 
and  his  (light  is  surprisingly  rapid. '  Bion  .speay 
oj  Love  as  a  bird  :  See  his  second  Idylliuiii.  I 


Dreadful  torment  I  sustain. 
What,  alas!  can  ease  ray  pain: 
The  vast  flocks  of  Loves 'that  dwell 
In  my  breast  no  tongue  can  tell. 


ODE  XXXIV. 
TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Thoi'GH  cold  winter  o'er  my  brow 
Slieds  a  scatter'.lshower  of  snow. 
Waving  locks  of  silver  hair; 
Fly  me  not,  capricious  fair. 
Though  the  spring's  enlivening  power 
Blossoms  in  your  beauty's  flower, 
Fly  me  not,  nor  slight  my  love; 
In  this  chaplet,  lo!   are  wove 
Lucid  colours  blending  bright 
Roses  red,  and  lilies  u'hite: 
V^e,  inctbinks,  resemble  those; 
1  the  lily,  you  the  rose. 


ODE  XXXV. 
O.V  THE  PICTURE  OF  EUROPA. 
This  pictur'd  bull  is  mighty  .love. 
Who  meditates  some  prank  of  love; 
On  his  broad  b.ack,  witn  pleasing  care. 
He  safely  bears  the  Tynan  fair:" 
Lo  !  buoyant  on  the  foaming  tide, 
lie  throws  the  circling  waves  a:~ide, 
-Securely  steering  through  the  sea. 
Ni>  other  daring  bull,  but  he. 
Would  leave  his  heifers  on  the  plain. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  main. 


2t 


10 
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ODE  XXXVL 

BV   DU.  BROOME. 


LIFE  SHOULV  BE  ENJOYED. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  pedant  rules, 
I  leave  debates  to  learned  fools. 
Who  solemnly  in  form  advise- 
At  best,  impertinently  wise. 

Ode  XXXIV.— 10.  Roses  red,  and  lilies  white] 
Virgil  has  very  happily  mixed  these  two  colours 
though  upon  a  different  occasion,  ^neid  1  19 
ver.  67.  '      ' 

Indiim  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 

.Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubeiit  ubi  lilia  multi 

Alba  rosa' 

So  looks  the  beauteous  ivoi-y  stain'd  with  red  ■ 
.So  roses,  n)ix'd  with  lilies  in  the  bed,  ' 

Blend  their  rich  hues pj(j_ 

Ode  XXXV.  — This  ode  was  composed  on  a 
pieturo  representing  the  rape  of  Europa.  See  an 
Iclylliiun  of  Moschus  upon  the  same  subiect 

Od,-  XXXVI._12.  With  hoarvlucksbytimeo'er- 
tpreadj  .\  philosopher  in  Petronius  makes  the  same 
reflection.  Ego  sicsemperetubiquevixi.utultimam 
quamque  Inc. m  tanquam  non  redituram  consu- 
merem.  "  Wherever  I  am,  I  alwavs  enjov  the 
present  day,  as  if  I  never  expected  to  see  another." 
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To  nie  more  pleasing  precepts  give, 
And  teach  the  science  how  to  live; 
To  bury  in  the  friendly  draught 
Sorrows  that  sprincr  from  loo  much  thought; 
To  learn  soft  lessons  from  the  fair. 
How  life  may  glide  exempt  from  care.         10 

Alas!  I'm  old — I  see  my  head 
With  i»oary  lucks  by  time  o'erspread  : 
Then  instant  be  the  goblet  brought, 
To  make  me  young — at  least  in  thuuglit. 
Alas  !   incessant  speeds  the  day. 
When  I  mu^■t  mix  with  common  clay; 
When  I  uuKst  tread  the  dismal  shore, 
And  dream  of  love  and  wine  no  more. 


ODE  XXXV  U. 

BY   DR.    BROOME. 

THE    SPRING. 

See!  Winter*s  past;  the  seasons  bring 
SAt  brtezcs  witlj  retnmin?  Spring; 
At  whose  approach  the  Graces  wear 
Fresh  honours  iu  their  flowing  hair; 
The  ragiiii,'  seas  forget  to  roar. 
And  smiling,  gently  kiss  the  shore; 
The  sportive  duck,  in  wasiton  play, 
Now  dives,  now  rises  into  day; 
The  cranes  from  freezing  skies  repair, 
And  sailing  float  to  warmer  air; 
Th'  enlivening  suns  in  glory  rise. 
And  gaily  dance  along  the  skies; 
The  clouds  disperse,  or,  if  in  showers 
They  fall,  it  is  to  wake  the  flowers. 
Sf-e  !   verdure  clothes  tlie  teeming  eaith; 
The  olive  struggles  into  birth  ; 
The  swelling  grapes  adorn  the  vine. 
And  kindly  promis.e  future  wine: 
B.'est  juice!  already  1  m  thought 
i^uaflfan  imaginary  draught. 


10 


20 


18.  And  dream  of  love  and  wine  no  more]  Ho- 
race says,  in  the  same  sense. 

Jam  te  prcmet  nov,  fabulseque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia. 

Too  soon  cut  off  from  cheerful  light, 
We  must  descend  to  sullen  ir%ht. 

And,  in  the  realms  of  fabled, shades  below, 
Thy  pining  gliost  no  joy  shall  know. 

Duncombe. 

Ode  XXXVII. — 5.  The  raging  seas  forget  to 
roar,  &.O.]  Th&  expression  in  Greek  is  extremely 
fielicate  and  happy.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mul- 
iilied  into  tranquillity:  ATraXi/ViTat  yaX»iyfi.  Every 
hater,  every  syllable,  is  as  liquid  and  smooth  us 
the  calm  he  describes.  A  famous  old  Scotch 
bishop,  Gawin  Douglas,  in  hisdt-scription  of  May, 
(teems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  view. 

For  to  bebald  it  was  ane  glore  to  se 
The  stabyllit  wyndys,  and  the  calmyt  se. 
The  soft  sessoun,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  loune  illuminate  are,  and  firth  amene. 

Or,  as  it  is  translated  by  Mr.  Fawkes, 

How  calm!  how  still  I  how  pleasing  to  heboid 
The  sea's  broad  bosom  where  no  billows  roll'd! 
The  season  soft,  the  firmament  serene, 
Th'  illumin'd  landscape,  and  the  watry  scene! 


ODE  XXXVIII, 

OX    HIMSELF. 

Yes,  I'm  old,  I'm  old,  'tis  true; 
Wiiat  have  1  with  time  to  do  ? 
"With  the  young  and  with  the  gay, 
I  can  drink  as  much  as  they. 
\.vt  the  jovial  band  advance, 
Still  I'm  ready  for  the  dance: 
What's  my  sceptre?   if  youaisk, 
Lo!   1  sway  a  mighty  flask. 

Should  some  mettled  blade  delight 
In  the  bloody  scenes  of  fi'-'ht, 
I,t-thim  to  this  stage  ascend, 
Stiil  I'm  ready  to  con  tend— 
Mix  the  grape's  rich  blood,  my  page. 
We  in  drinking  will  engage. 

Yes,  I'm  old ;  yet  with  the  gay 
I  can  be  as  brisk  as  th-.^y; 
Like  Silenus  'midst  his  train, 
1  can  dauce  along  the  plain. 


10 


ODE  XXXIX. 
0  .V   HIMSELF, 
Whex  I  drain  the  rosy  bowl, 
Joy  e\'hilavates  my  soul; 
To  the  Nine  I  raise  my  song. 
Ever  fair  and  ever  young. 

Ode  XXXV HI.— 7.  What's  my  sceptre,  &c.] 
In  the  Bacchanalian  dances  among  the  ancients, 
the  leader  of  them  l>ore  a  rod  or  sceptre. 

17.  Like  Si.cnns,  &.C.]  Siltnus  was  the  foster- 
father  and  tutor  of  Bacchus,  represented  by  a  little, 
flat-nosed,  bald,  fat,tun-beilied,  old,  drunken  fellow, 
riding  on  an  ass.     Ovid  draws  his  picture  thus  : 

Tjacclia;  Satyrique  scquuntur, 

2uique  senex  ferula  tituhantes  ebrius  aitus 
Suitinct,  et  pando  non  fortlter  haeret  asello- 

Mctamorjjh,  I.  4. 
Around  the  Bacchae  and  the  Satyrs  throng;  ^ 
iJchind,  Silenus  drunk  lags  slow  along; 
On  his  dull  ass  he  nods  from  side  to  side. 
Forbears  to  fall,  yet  half  forgets  to  ride. 

Eusden. 
Oie  XXXLV— 3.  To  the  Nine  I  raise  my  song] 
Anacreon  is  not  the  only  one  whoasscrts.that  Ba<"- 
cbus  is  tiie  best  friend  to  the  Muses.  If,  as  Horace 
t?ays,  you  give  credit  to  old  Ciatiuus,  the  comic 
Greek  poet,  Nulla  placere  dio,  nee  vivcre  carmina 
possunt,  i?nfe  scribuntur  aquiE  potoribus.  '*  No 
verses  long  can  please,  or  long  can  live,  which 
water-drinkers  write. "  There  is  an  epigram  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Anthologia,  which  begins 
thus: 

Oivs;  TOi  vac(£VTi  jUty*;  CTEXst  Wtio;  ccaijjj 

Wine  is  the  poet's  generous  horse; 
But  watei-drinkerj  works  of  course 
Are  languid,  cold,  and  void  of  force. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  called  Peace,  hu- 
morously tells  us,  that,  when  the  Lac*^('jemo- 
nians  came  to  besiege  Athens,  Cra'iuus  die<l  of 
grief  on  seeing  a  hogshead  broken,  and  the  wine 
running  out. 


Sj6 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


When  full  oiii)s  my  cares  ei|jel. 
Sober  counsels,  llien  farewell ; 
J.et  the  winds  that  nuirnuir,  sweep 
All  my  sorrows  to  the  deep. 

When  I  drink  dull  t  inc  away. 
Jolly  Bacclins,  ever  i;ay, 
leads  me  to  delightful  bowers, 
I'ldl  of  fiitgrance,  full  of  fiowers. 

AMnn  I  quaff  the  sparkliiii:-  wine. 
And  my  locks  with  ro.es  twine. 
Then  I  praise  life's  rural  scene, 
S«eet,  sequester'd,  and  serene. 

When  I  sink  the  howl  profound, 
Richest  fragrance  flowing  ronnd. 
And  some  lovely  nymph  detain, 
Venns  tlien  inspires  the  strain. 

Wher)  from  i;obIets  deep  and  wide 
I  exhanst  the  eenerons  tide, 
All  my  sonl  unbends — I  play 
Gamesome  with  the  young  and  say. 

^\hcn  the  foaming  howl  I  drain. 
Real  blessings  are  my  gain; 
Blessings  which  my  oiin  I  call: 
Death  is  common  to  us  all. 


10 
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ODE  XL. 
CUPID  nOUNDED. 
Once  as  Cupid,  tir'd  with  play. 
On  a  bed  of  roses  lay, 
A  Ride  bee,  that  slept  unseen. 
The  swect-breaihing  buds  between,     . 
Stung  his  finger,  cruel  chance  ! 
With  its  little  pointed  lance. 
Straight  he  fills  the  air  with  cries. 
Weeps,  and  sobs,  and  runs,  and  fliesj 
Till  the  god  to  Venus  came. 
Lovely,  laughter-loving  dame: 
Then  he  thus  began  to  plain  ; 
"  Oh  !  undune— I  die  with  pain  — 
Dear  mamma,  a  ser|)ent  small, 
Which  a  bee  the  ploughmen  call. 


"7.  Let  the  winds  that  murmur,  sweep]  Horace 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner: 

•  Tristitiam  et  metus 

Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ^'cntis. 

Lov'd  by  the  Muses,  to  the  wind 

Ee  all  my  fears  and  griefs  resign'd, 

Todiown  them  in  the  Cretan  main.    Duncombe. 

Ode  XL. — Theocritus  has  imitated  this  beauti- 
ful ode  in  his  nineteenth  Idyllium.  See  p.  217  of 
this  volume. 

13.  Dear  mamma,  a  serpent  small]  Madam 
Dacier  says,  that  .^nacreon  n:akes  Cupid  speak  in 
this  manner,  because,  according  to  the  Pagan 
theology,  the  language  of  the  gods  was  different 
from  that  of  men:  but,  as  Longrpierre  ingenious- 
ly observes,  "  To  render  a  passage  of  this  nature 
learned,  is  to  make  it  obscure;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  to  ima:;ine,  than  that  an  infant, 
who  had  heard  of  the  stinging  of  serpents,  when 
he  found  himself  stung  by  a  little  creature,  he 
hardly  knew  what,  should  immediately  think  it 
«ine.  The  labourei-s  might  call  it  a  bee,  if  they 
jdeased:  his  pain  and  fright  made  him  persist 
that  it  was  a  serpent. 


Imp'd  w  ith  wing",  and  arm'd  with  dart, 
rib' — has  stung  me  to  the  heart." 
Venus  thus  reply'd,  and  smii'd; 
"  Dry  those  tears,  for  shame!  my  child; 
If  a  bee  cm  wound  so  deep. 
Causing  Cupid  thus  to  weep,  20 

Think,  O  think!   what  cruel  pains 
He  that's  stung  bv  thee  sustains.'* 


ODE  XLL 


THE  BANSUET  OF  WIKE. 

Now  let  us  gaily  drink,  and  join 
To  celebrate  the  god  of  wine, 
Bacchus,  who  taught  his  jovial  thron* 
The  dance,  and  patroniz'd  the  song; 
In  heart,  in  soul,  with  love  the  same. 
The  fa^■ourite  of  the  Cyprian  dame. 

Revelry  he  nam'd  his  heir; 
The  Graces  are  his  daughters  fair: 
Sadness  in  Lethe's  lake  he  steeps; 
Solicitude  before  him  sleeps. 

W"hen  in  large  bowls  fair  boys  produce 
The  heart-exhilarating  juice. 
Then  all  our  sorrows  are  resign'd, 
They  fly,  and  mingle  with  the  wind. 
The  generous  bowl  then  let  us  drain, 
Dismissing  cave,  forgetting  pain  : 
F'orlife,  what  pleasure  can  it  give. 
If  with  anxiety  we  live? 
And  what  hereafter  may  betide 
No  living  casuist  can  utcide. 


19 


20 


Ode  XLL — 3,  4.  Bacchus  who  taught  the  jovial 
throng 
The  dance,  and  patroniz'd  the 

song] 

Tibullus  says  the  same: 

llle  liquor  docuit  voces  inficctere  cantu; 
Movit  et  ad  certos  nescia  membra  modos, 

L.  1.  el.  7. 

This  as  swains  quaff'd,  spontaneous  numbers 

came. 
They  prais'd  the  festal  cask,  and  hymn'd  thy 

name  ; 
All  ecstacy!  to  certain  time  they  bound, 
.\nd  beat  in  measur'd  awkwardness  thegrountl. 

Grainger. 

S.  The  Graces  are  his  daughters  fair]  Madam 
Dacier  supposes  this  to  be  the  i>ajsage  on  which 
the  opinion,  that  the  Graces  were  the  daughters  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  wr.s  founded. 

16.  Dismissing  care]  Macedonius,  in  an  epigram 
in  the  first  hook  of  the  Anthologia,  c.2j.  says,  that 
to  banish  care  was  a  precept  of  Anacreon's. 

Tnv  ya.^  AvaxcsavTo;  tvi  OTjftTri^fe-c-i  9:/>.a(rffw 
n(*o9acruiV,  OTi  III  ^roVTtJa  fA»l  yMTiyjl^- 

For  still  1  hold  Anacreon's  rule  the  best, 
Tu  banish  care  for  ever  from  my  breast. 

19,20.  And  what  hereafter  may  betide,  &c.] 
Anacreon  is  not  singular  in  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  enjoying  life  from  the  bre\  ity  and  uncertainty 
of  it.     Kufinus  has  an  epigram  in  the  seveutli 
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The  (lays  of  man  are  fix'd  by  fate, 
Dark  and  obscure,  though  short  tho  date. 

Then  let  nie,  warm  with  wine,  advaucc, 
And  revel  in  the  tipsy  dance ; 
Or,  brcalliinsj  odours,  sport  and  play 
Amons  the  fair,  amori;:  the  pay. 
As  for  those  stubborn  fools  lliat  will 
He  wretched,  be  tliey  wretchid  still. 
But  let  us  gaily  drink,  and  join  _ 
To  celebrate  the  god  of  wine.  30 


ODE  XLII. 

O.V  HIMSELF. 

When  Kacclms,  jolly  god,  invites. 

In  spriphtly  dance  my  heart  ileli'jilits; 

When  with  blithe  youths  I  drain  the  bowl, 

The  lyre  can  harmonize  my  soul : 

But  when  indulgini'  amorous  play, 

1  frolic  with  the  fair  and  gay, 

With  hyacintlune  chaplet  crown'd. 

Then,  then  the  sweetest  joys  abound; 

My  honest  heart  nor  envy  bears, 

Nor  envy's  poisoii'd  arrow  fears;  '      10 

By  ranklin'JT  malice  never  stung, 

I  shun  tlie  venom-venting  tongue. 

And  at  the  jovial  banquet  hate 

Contentions, battles,  and  debate: 

When  to  the  lyre's  melodious  sound 

With  Phyllis  in  the  dance  1  hour.'!, 

The  blooming  fair,  the  silver  lyre. 

Should  only  dance  and  love  inspire; 

Then  let  us  pass  life's  peaceful  day 

In  mirth  and  innocence  away. 


boi)k  of  the  Anthologia,   epigram  143,    to  this 
purpose. 

I>et  us,  my  friend,  in  joy  refine. 

Bathe,  crown  our  brows,  and  quaff  the  wine: 

Short  is  the  space  for  human  joys; 

What  age  prevents  not,  death  destroys. 

And  .Martial, 

Nonest,ercde  mihi,sapienti  dicere,  "  vivam  ;" 
Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie. 

"  I'll  live  to  morrow,"  'tis  not  v\ise  to  say: 
'Twill  be  too  latt;  to  morrow — live  to  day. 

Ode  XLII.— 13,  14.  And  at  the  jovial  banquet 
hate 
Contentions,   battles,   and 
debate] 

Thus  our  poet  in  his  seventh  epigram  says, 

1  ne'er  can  think  his  conversation  good, 
AVho  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  wars  and  blood; 
But  his,  whose  wit  the  pleasing  talk  rcfmes, 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  Graces  joins. 

19.  Let  us  pass  life's  peaceful  day]  The  Greek 
IS,  Biov  *i5-L/y_ov  i>(g(y^!v.  Anacrcon  esteemed  tran- 
quillity the  happiest  ingrc-jiient  of  bfe:  Thus,  Ode 
tiie  39th,  he  praises  the  yax>iv>i»  /Siotk, 

— —  Life's  rural  scene, 
Sweet,  sequesterd,  and  serene. 


ODE  XLIU. 

TBE  GRASSmi'PER. 

TlIEE,  sweet  grasshopper,  we  call 

Happiest  of  insects  all. 

Who  from  spray  to  spray  canst  skip. 

And  the  dew  of  morning  sip: 

Little  sips  ins])ire  to  sing; 

Then  thou'rt  happy  as  a  king. 

All,  whatever  thou  can'st  see, 

Herbs  and  flowers  belong  to  tliee; 

All  the  various  seasons  yield. 

All  the  produce  of  the  fi -Id.  10 

Thou,  quite  innocent  of  barm, 

Lov'st  the  farmer,  and  th''  farm; 

Singing  sweet  when  sum:ner*.s  near, 

Thou  to  all  mankind  art  dear; 

Dear  t<^)  all  the  tuneful  Nine 

Seated  round  the  throne  divine; 

Dear  to  Pho.'bus,  god  of  day, 

He  inspir'<l  thy  sprightly  lay. 

And  with  voice  melodious  blest. 

And  in  vivid  colours  drest.  20 

Thou  from  spoil  of  tinte  art  free; 

Age  can  never  injure  thee. 

Wisest  daughter  of  the  earth  ! 

Fond  of  song,  and  full  of  mirth  ; 

Ode  XLIII. — 4,  5.  And  the  dew  of  morning  sip : 
Little  sips  in.spire  to  singj 

Dew  is  the  nourishment  of  grasshoppers.    Thus 
Virgil,  eel.  5,  v.  77. 

Dnmque  thymopascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicause. 

Bees  feed  on  thyme,  and  grasshoppers  on  dew. 

The  Greek  poets  also  describe  the  grasshopper 
as  a  musical  insect.     Thus  Theocritus,  idyll.  1. 

Thy  song  is  sweeter  than  the.  grassh.opptr's. 

Antipater,  in  an  epigram  of  the  Anthologia, 
book  1.  says, 

AfiJtiv  x'jxytuv  Eio"!  yfyavoTE^ot. 
Inspir'd  by  dew  the  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
Nor  boasts  the  swan  so  musical  a  voice. 
15.  Dear  to  all  the  tuneful  Nine]  .Slian,  writing 
^S'aiu^t  those  who  eat  grasshoi>pers,  says:  They 
<*''e  ignorant  how  much  thej'  otfend  the  Muses,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter.     Whence  it  appears,  that 
these  animals  were  esteemed  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
and   the  eating   of  them   accounted   an   impiety. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  epigram  from 
the  first  book  of  the  Anthologia,  chap.  33.   con- 
taining a  beautiful  complaint  of  a  grasshopper 
ag-ainst  that  praetice- 

Tjtte  /ae  tov,  X.  T.  X. 
Why  do  ye,  swains,  a  grasshopper  pursue 
Content  with  solitude,  and  rosy  dew?   [prevail: 
Me,   whose  sweet   song  can  o'er  the  nymphs 
I  charm  them  in  the  forest,  hill,  or  dale, 
And  me  they  call  their  snmmer-nighting;de. 
See,  on   your  fruits  the  thrush  and  black-bird 

prey  ! 
See,  the  bold  starlings  steal  your  grain  away ! 
Destroy  your  foes — why  should  you  me  pursue 
Content  with  verdant  leaves,  and  rosy  dew  } 

23.  Wisest  daughter  of  the  earth]  The  .\tlie. 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


Free  from  flesh,  exempt  from  pains, 
No  blood  riots  in  thy  veins: 
To  the  blest  I  ei|Ual  thee; 
Thou'rt  a  demi-deity. 


ODE  XLIV. 
THE  DREAM. 

I  dream'o,  tliat  late  I  pinions  wore. 
And  swiftly  seein'd  through  air  to  soar  j 
M''  fleeter  Cupid,  quick  as  thought. 
Pursued,  and  in  an  instant  caught, 
Though  at  his  feet  huns  weijhts  of  lead : 
What  can  thjs  vision  mean,  1  said? 
Tts  myst^  seuse  I  thus  explain  : 
I,  who  ere-Hhi!ehave  norn  the  chain 
Or  many  a  fair-one  for  a  day, 
'I  lien  flung  the  flowery  band  away. 
Am  now  invoivVi,  and  fetter'd  fast 
In  links  that  will  for  ever  last. 


10 


ODE  XLV. 
BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 

CUPID'S  DARTS. 

As  the  god  of  manual  arts 
For^'d  at  Lemni)s  missile  darts, 

nians  called  themselves  TsTiiysj,  grasshoppers,  and 
some  of  them  wore  little  grasshoppers  of  gold  in 
their  hair,  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others  of  later  duration;  and  likewise 
as  a  memorial,  that  tliey  were  born  of  the  earth 
like  those  insects. 

25,  26.  Free  from  flesh,  exempt  fiom  pains. 
No  blood  riots  in  thy  veins.] 

Homer  represents  the  gods  as  free  from  blood. 
Speaking  of  Venus  nounded,  book  5.  he  says. 

From  the  c'ear  vein  a  stream  immortal  fiow'd. 
Such  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded  god  ; 
Pure  emanation !  uncoiTuptcd  flood  ! 
Unlike  our  gross,  diseas'd,  terrestrial  blood  : 
(For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 
Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  supplies  their  veins.) 

Pope. 

Ode  XLIV. — Nothing  can  he  more  politely 
imagined  than  this  ode,  nor  more  court!}'  than  the 
turn  of  it.  "  Behold,"  says  madame  Dacier,  "  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  gallant  odes  of  antiquity  ; 
and  if  she,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  was  as  beau- 
tiful, all  Greece  could  produce  nothing  more 
charming.*' 

Ode  XLV.— ilons.  Le  Fevre  was  so  transported 
with  this  ode,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out, 
Feli.x,  ah  !  nimiuui  felix,  cui  carmine  tali 

Fluxit  ab  Aoniis  vena  beata  jugis. 
6'iid  melius  dictaret  amor,  risusque  iocique, 
Et  cum  germanis  gratia  juncta  suis  ? 

Thrice  happy  he  !  to  whose  enraptur'd  soul 
Such  numbers  from  tii'  Aonian  mountains  roll: 
More  finish'dwhat  could  love  or  laughter  write. 
Or  what  the  graces  dictate  more  polite? 

John  Addison. 
2.  Fo  rg'd  at  Lemnos]  Lemnos  was  an  island  of 


Darts  of  steel  for  Cupid's  bow, 

Source  of  joy,  and  source  of  woe; 

Venus,  fast  as  Vulcan  wrought, 

Ting'dthcm  in  a  houey'd  draught: 

But  her  son  in  bitter  t;all 

Ting'd  them,  doubly-ting'd  them  all. 

Here,  releas'd  from  war's  alarms. 

Enters  the  fierce  god  of  arms;  I'l 

Whether  led  by  will  or  chance, 

Here  he  shakes  his  weighty  lance. 

Cupid's  shafts  with  scornful  eyes 

Straight  he  views,  and  straight  decries: 

"  This  is  slight,  and  that  a  toy 

Fit  for  children  to  employ." 

"  These,"  said  Cupid,  "  I  admit 

Toy  s  indeed,  for  children  fit: 

But,  if  1  divine  avinht. 

Take  it this  is  not  so  slight.''  2'> 

Mars  receives  it ;  Venus  smiles 

At  her  son's  well-season'd  wiles. 

ISIars,  with  sudden  pain  possest. 

Sighs  from  out  his  inmost  breast: 

*'  Cupid,  you  aright  divine. 

Not  so  slight  this  shaft  of  thine; 

Small  of  size!    but  stroni  of  make  ! 

"  Take  it— I  have  try'd  it— take." 

'*  No,''  reply'd  the  wanton  boy, 

"  Keep  it.  Mars,  'tis  but  a  toy."  SO 


ODE  XLVr. 

THE  pou'eh  of  gold. 

Love's  a  pain  that  works  our  woe; 
Nut  to  love,  is  painful  too  : 
But,  alas  !  the  greatest  pain 
Waits  the  love  that  meets  disdain. 

the  .Sgean  sea  sacred  to  Vulcan,  who,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  gives  an  account  of  Jupiter's 
throwing  him  down  from  Heaven,  and  his  fail 
upon  that  island: 

Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might, 
Hvnl'd    headlong    downward    from    th'    etherial 

height; 
Tost  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round ; 
\or,  till  the  Sun  descended,  touch'd  the  ground  : 
Breathless  1  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost; 
The  Sinthians  rais'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast. 

Pope. 
6.  Ting'd  them  in  a  lioney'd  draught]  Horace 
calls  it  the  nectar  of  Venus  : 

— — oscula  quae  Venus 
Quinta  parte  sui  ncctaris  inibuit. 
Lips,  which  Venus  bath'd  for  joy 
In  her  celestial  dew.  JcfTrej's. 

23,  24.  Mars,  with  sudden  pain  possest, 

Sigh'd  from  out  his  inmost  breast.] 
This  sentiment  is  extremely  delicate,  intimating, 
tliat  one  cannot  even    touch  the  darts  of  Cupid 
with  safety.    Moschus  concludes  his  first  Idyllium 
with  a  similar  thought : 

Perhaps  he'll  say,  "  Alas!  no  harm  I  know, 
H^Te  take  my  darts,  my  arrows,  and  my  bow.** 
Ah !  touch  them  not,  fallacious  is  his  aim. 
His  darts,  his  arrows  all  are  tipt  with  flam?. 
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What  avails  in,?pniions  woith. 
Sprightly  wit,  or  nublc  biith? 
All  these  virtues  useless  prove; 
Gold  alone  engages  love. 

May  he  be  completely  curst, 
AVho  the  sleeping  mischief  iirst 
Wak'd  to  life,  and,  vile  before, 
Stamp'd  with  worth  the  sordid  ore. 
Gold  creates  in  brethren  strife; 
Gold  destroys  the  ])arcnt's  life; 
Gold  produces  ci\il  jars. 
Murders,  massacres,  and  wars: 
But,  the  worst  effect  of  gold. 
Love,  alas!  is  bought  and  sold. 


10 


ODE  XLVII. 
YOUKG  OLD-AGE. 

Yes,  yes,  I  own,  I  love  to  see 
Old  men  facetious,  blithe,  and  free; 
I  love  the  yoiitli  that  light  can  bound, 
Or  graceful  swim  th*  haruionious  round; 
But  when  old-age  jocose,  though  grey, 
Can  dance  and  frolic  with  the  gay; 
"ris  plain  to  all  the  jovial  throng. 
Though  hoar  the  beail,  the  heart  is  young. 

OdeXLVI.— 6.  Sprightly  wit,  ornoble  birth. 

Nil  tibi  nobilitas  poterit  conducere  amanti. 

Propertius. 

Your  noble  birth  pleads  not  the  cause  of  love. 
8.   Gold   alone    engages    love]    Ovid   says   the 
«aiTie: 

Anrca  sunt  vcre  nunc  sseoula:  plnrimus  auro 
VeJiit  hunos:  auro  conciliatur  amor. 

This  is  the  golden  age  ;  all  worship  gold: 
Honours  are  purchas'd,  love  and  beauty  sold. 
Our  iron  age  is  grown  an  age  of  gold, 
'i'is  who  bids  most,  for  all  men  would  be  so'd. 

Drydea. 

13.  Gold  creates  in  brethren  strife,  &c.]  Pho- 
cylides,  in  his  Admonitoiy  Poem,  vcr.  2S,  Sec. 
eeems  to  have  imitated  this  passage. 

H  ^lX3^.''>]^0(7"l;v»I,  X-  T.  X. 

On  sordid  avarice  various  evils  wait. 
And  gold,  false,  glittering,  is  the  tempting  bait. 
O  cursed  gold  !  in  whom  our  woes  combijie, 
Why  dost  thou  thus  with  pleasing  ruin  sliine  ? 
Cause  of  the  parent's  curse,  of  bnthreu's  strife, 
Wars,  murders,  and  all  miseries  of  life. 

Ode  XLVII.— 8.  Though  hoar  the  head,  the 
heart  is  young]  Longepicrre  quotes  a  passage 
from  Guarini,  where  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
])resstd,  though  in  a  different  manner ;  and  which 
is  translated  by  John  Addison. 

— — — O  C'orisca  mia  cara, 
D'anima  Linco  e  non  di  forze  sono  ; 
E'n  questo  vecchio  tronco 
E  piu  die  fosse  mai  vcrde  il  dcsio. 
Yes,  my  Corisca,  Linens  is  the  same, 
Though  not  in  youthful  force,  in  youthful  flame; 
Though  age  and  wrinkles  on  my  front  appear, 
^y  heart  i^  greenj  and  love  still  bloi>i>umi>  there. 


ODE  XLVII!. 
BY   DR.  BROOME. 

G.IY  UFE. 
Give  me  Homer's  tuneful  lyre. 
Let  the  sound  my  breast  iiispire! 
But  with  no  troublesome  delight 
Of  arms,  and  heroes  slain  in  fight; 
Let  it  play  no  compiests  here, 
Or  conqut^sts  only  o'er  the  fair! 

Boy,  reach  that  volume — book  divine! 
Tlie  statutes  of  the  go:l  of  wino: 
He,  legislator,  statutes  draws. 
And  I,  his  judge,  inforce  his  laws;  19 

And,  faithful  to  the  weighty  trust. 
Compel  his  votaries  to  be  just : 
Thus,  round  the  bowl  imp^irtial  flies, 
■  Till  to  the  sprightly  dance  ive  rise; 
We  frisk  it  with  a  lively  bound, 
Oharm'd  with  the  lyre's  harrn'mious  sound; 
Then  pour  forth,  with  a  heat  divine. 
Rapturous  songs  that  breathe  of  v.'iue. 


ODE  XLIX. 


J)Y    ANOTHER    II.IND. 

TO  A  PAISTER. 
While  you  my  lyre's  soft  numbers  hear, 
Ingenious  jiaiuter,  lend  an  ear, 
And,  while  it  charms  your  ravish'd  heart, 
Display  the  wonders  of  your  art. 

First  draw  a  nation  blithe  and  gay. 
Laughing  and  sporting  life  away; 
Let  them  in  S|)right!y  dances  bound, 
M  hile  their  shrill  pipes  tlie  Baceh.-e  sound  ; 

OleXLVIlI. — S.  Thestalutesofthegodof  wine] 
It  was  customary  with  the  ancients,  at  their  enter, 
tainuienis,  to  clioose  a  king  or  master  of  the  revels, 
who  both  regulated  the  size  of  t'le  cups,  and  tlie 
qiKiutity  each  person  was  to  drink  :  he  was  gene- 
rally chosen  by  the  cast  of  a  die. 

N.e  regna  vini  sortiere  talis.  Hor, 

No  lonuer  by  the  die's  successful  cast 
Shalt  thou  control  the  gay  repast. 

Duncombe. 

— 5u'^m  Venus  arbitrnm 
Dicetbibendi—  L.  2.  ode  7. 

Who,  nam'd  by  Venus,  at  the  jovial  board 
The  laws  of  drinking  shall  piescribt? 

Duncombe. 

Oile  XLIX. — 5.  Draw  a  nation  blithe  and  gay] 
It  is  probable,  that  in  this  ode  Anacreon  had  in 
view   the  image   of  peace,   which    Vnican   repre- 
sented upon  tlie  shield  of  Achilles.  Iliad  18. 
Two  cities  railiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war; 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  streets  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed; 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute  and  cittern's  silver  sound ; 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  ill  the  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

Pope, 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


AnH,  if  you  can  peiTtction  sive, 
Bid  fcveiy  bredthmg  figure  live: 
And  then,  lest  life  insipid  prove, 
To  make  lliem  happy,  bid  them  love. 


10 


ODE  L. 


EY    DR.    BROOME. 

THE  HAPPY  EFFECTS  OF  JilXE. 

See!  see  !  the  jolly  god  appears. 

His  hand  a  mighty  sroblet  bears; 

With  sparkling  wine  full  charg'd  it  flows. 

The  sovereign  cure  of  human  woes. 

Wine  gives  a  kind  release  from  care, 
And  courage  to  subdue  the  fair  ; 
Instructs  the  cheerful  to  advance 
Harraonious  in  the  sprightly  dance. 
Hail!  goblet,  rich  with  generous  wines! 
See!  round  the  verge  a  vine. branch  tivines.  10 
See!  how  the  mimic  clusters  roll. 
As  ready  to  refij  the  bowl. 

M'ine  keeps  its  happy  patients  free 
I'rum  eveiy  painful  malady  ; 
Our  best  physician  all  the  year; 
Thus  guarded,  no  disease  we  fear, 
No  troublesome  disease  of  mind, 
lentil  another  year  grows  kind, 
And  loads  again  the  fruitful  vine, 
And  brings  again  our  health — new  wine.     20 


ODE   LI. 


BY  ANOTHER  HAND. 

O.V  A  DISK,  REPRESEXTIXG  VENUS. 
Rare  artist,  whose  inventive  skill 
CuulJ  this  orb  with  wondei-s  fill! 
Where  the  mimic  ocean  glides 
Soft  with  well-dissembled"  tides; 
The  waves  seem  floating,  and  above 
Shines  the  beauteous  queen  of  love: 

Ode  L.^-4.  The  sovereign  cure  of  human  woes] 
Homer  introduces  Helen  mixing  such  a  bowl. 
Odyssy,  b.  4. 

Mean-time  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
lUight  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 
Temper'd  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  t'  asswage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair. 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted 

mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  lo\  'd  brother  groan'd  his  life  away, 
Or  darling  son,  oppress'd  by  ruffian  force. 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  niangltd  corse, 
from  mom  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 
The  man  entranc'd  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 

Fenton. 

Ode  1,1. ■ — 6.  Shines  the  beauteous  queen  of 
lovej  There  are  several  epigrams  in  the  fourth 
bookof  the  Anthologia  on  Ver.us  rising  from  the 
sea.  I  shall  grte  a  translation  of  one  of  them, 
beginning, 

Tftv  £X4)vytf(rav,  X.  T.    >.. 

Apelles,  1-apt  in  sweet  surprise. 
Saw  Venus  from  the  ocean  rise: 


The  workman's  fancy  mounted  hight 
And  stole  th'  idea  from  the  sky. 
Transporting  sight !— the  waves  conceal 
But  what  'twere  impious  to  reveal !  10 

She,  like  some  flower  all-hlossom'd  gay, 
Shin':-s  along  the  smiling  way. 
The  amorous  waters,  as  she  swims. 
Crowd  to  embrace  her  sno^vy  limbs ; 
Then,  proudly  swelling  to  be  prest, 
iHeueath  her  snowy  fragrant  breast 
Ambitiously  up-rise  on  high. 
And  lift  the  goddess  to  the  sky; 
And,  while  her  lucid  limbs  they  lave, 
She  brightens  the  transparent  wave:  20 

So  violets  enlighten'd  glow, 
Suriuuuded  by  the  lily's  snow. 

But  see!  a  lovely,  smiling  train. 
Conspicuous  o'er  the  limpid  main. 
The  queen  attends!    in  triumph  moves 
Gay  Cupid  with  his  laughing  Loves. 
On  dolphins  borue,  in  state  they  ride. 
And  b'  autify  the  silver  tide  : 
Dant-ing  around  in  shoals  they  play. 
And  humble  adoration  pay.  30 

Rare  ait,  that  life  to  phantoms  gives ! 
See!  see!  a  second  Veuus  lives. 


ODE  LU. 

BY  DR.  BROOME. 

GRAPES,  OR  THE  VINTAGE. 

lo!  the  vintage  now  is  done! 
And  purpled  with  th'  autiminal  sun; 
The  grapes  gay  youths  and  virgins  bear. 
The  sweetest  product  of  the  year ! 

What  art  before  could  never  give. 
He  made  the  breathing  picture  live. 
Her  radiant  locks  luxuriant  flow'd  ; 
Her  lovely  eyes  serenely  glo-.v'd; 
Like  two  round  apples  ripe,  her  breast 
Rose,  gently  suing  to  be  prest. 
23.         —a  lovely  smiling  train,  &c.] 
So  when  bright  Venus  rises  from  the  flood. 
Around  in  throngs  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd; 
Tlie  Tritons  gaze,  and  tune  the  vocal  shell, 
And  every  grace  unsung  the  waves  conceal. 

G.irth's  Disp.  b.  6. 
.^s  when  sweet  Venus,  so  the  fable  sings, 
Awak'd  by  Nereids,  from  the  ocean  springs  ; 
With  smiles  she  sees  the  threatening  billows  rise. 
Spreads  smooth  the  surge,  and  clears  the  louring 

skies; 
Light  o'er  the  deep  with  fluttering  Cui)ids  crown'd. 
The  pearly  conch  *  and  silver  turtles  bound  ; 
Her  tresses  shed  ambrosial  odours  round. 

Tickell.  Prosp.  of  Peace. 

Ode  LU. — 3.  The  grapes  gay  youths  and  virgins 

bear]     Homer,  in  his  beautiful  description  of  the 

vintage,    book    IS,  introduces   joung    men  and 

maids  employed  iu  the  same  office. 

To  this  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads, 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  theirheads. 

*  In  Dodsley's  Miscellanies  it  is  by  mistake 
printed,  the  pearly  couch.  Venus,  speaking  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  says, 

Hac  &  caeruleis  mecum  consurgere  digna 
Fluctibusj  et  nostra  potuit  considcre  concha. 

Statips, 
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Jn  rats  the  heavenly  load  they  lay, 
And  swill  the  damsels  trip  away : 
The  youtlis  alone  the  wiue-press  tread, 
For  wine's  by  skilful  drunkards  made. 
Mean-time  the  mirtliful  song  they  raise, 
lo!  Bacchus, to  thy  praise  !  10 

And  viewiucr  the  blest  jnioc,  in  thought 
Quaff  an  ima;;inary  draught. 

Gaily  through  wine  the  old  a<lvance. 
And  doubly  tremt>le  in  the  dame  ; 
In  faney'd  \outh  they  chant  and  )>!ay, 
Forgt-t.u!  tliat  their  locks  are  grey. 

Through  winetheyouth  completes  his  loves; 
He  haunts  the  silence  of  the  groves: 
Where  stretch'd  beneath  th'  emboweringshade 
He  sees  some  love-inspiring  maid;  20 

On  beds  of  rosy  sweets  she  hes. 
Inviting  sleep  to  close  her  eyes: 
Fast  by  her  side  his  limbs  he  throws, 
Her  hand  he  presses— breathes  his  vows  ; 
And  cries,  "  My  love,  my  soul,  comply 
This  instant,  or,  alas!  I  die." 
In  vain  the  youth  persuasion  tries! 
In  va'nl — lier  tongue  atle:ist  denies: 
Then,  scorning  death  through  dull  despair. 
He  storms  th'  unwilling  willing  fair;  SO 

Blessing  the  grapes  that  could  dispense 
The  happy,  happy  impudence. 


ODE  LIII. 


Cy  DR.  BROO.ME. 


THE  ROSE. 


Come,  lyrist,  tune  thy  harp,  and  jilay 
Kesponsive  to  my  vocal  lay  ; 
G-ntly  touch  it,  while  I  sing 
The  rose,  the  glory  of  the  spring. 

To  Tleavcn  the  rose  in  fragrance  flic5. 
The  sweetest  incense  of  the  skies. 
Thee,  joy  of  Earth,  when  \ernal  hours 
I'ourfurtb  a  blooming  waste' of  lljwers. 
The  gaily-smiling  graces  wear 
Atrophy  in  their  flowing  hair:  10 

'I'hee  Venus,  queen  of  beauty,  loves, 
And,  crown'd  with  thee,  more  graceful  moves- 

In  fabled  song,  and  tuneful  lays, 
Their  favourite  rose  the  Muses  praise: 
To  pluck  the  rose  the  virgin-train 
With  blood  their  pretty  fingers  stain  ; 
Nor  dread  the  pointed  terrours  round. 
That  threaten,  and  inflict  a  wound  : 
See  !    how  they  wave  the  charming  toy, 
Now  kiss,  now  snuiT  the  fragrant  joy.  20 

{  Fair  maids  and  blooming  youths)  that  smiling  bear 
The  purple  product  of  th'  autumnal  year.     Pope. 

Ode  LIII. — This  ode  will  be  understood  by  sup. 
posing  that  Anacrcon  celebrates  a  rose,  and  re- 
quests a  lyrist  to  play  to  bis  voice. 

13,  14.  In  fabled  song,  and  tuneful  lays. 

Their  favourite  rose  the  Muses  praise.] 

The  rose  was  consecrated  to  the  Muses.  See 
Sappho. 

For  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  plnck'd  the  lovely  rose 
That  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows. 


The  rose  the  poets  strive  to  praise. 
And  for  it  woidd  exchange  their  bays; 
O  !   e\'cr  to  the  sprightly  feast 
Admitted,  welcome,  pleasing  guest! 
lint  chiefly  wlien  the  goblet  flows, 
And  rosy  wreaths  adurn  our  brows! 

Lovely,  smiling  rose,  how  sweet 
All  olijcets  where  thy  beauties  meet! 
Aurora,  with  a  blusldng  ray. 
And  rosy  lingers,  spreads  the  day:  SO 

The  Graces  nv:re  enchanting  show, 
When  rosy  blushes  paint  their  snow; 
And  e\ery  pha'.'d  beholder  seeks 
The  rose  in  CyHierea's  cheeks. 

When  pain  afflict.-,  or  sickness  grieves, 
Its  juice  tlie  droo|iing  heart  relieves; 
And,  after  death,  its  odours  shed 
A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead; 
And  when  its  withering  charms  decay. 
Anil  sinking,  fading,  die  away,  40 

Triumphant  o'er  the  rage  of  time. 
It  keeps  the  fragrance  of  its  prime. 

21.  The  rose  the  poets  strive  to  praise]  The 
rose  is  celebrated  in  the  fifth  ode  of  Anacreon  ;  in 
a  fragment  of  Sapjiho;  and  in  the  fourteenth  Idyl- 
lium  of  Ausonins,  in  which  are  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines: 

2uani  longa  una  dies,  ffitas  tarn  longa  rosarum, 
2uas  pubeseentes  longa  senecta  premit: 

2uam  uiodo  nascentem  rutilus  conspexit  £otjs, 
Hanc  veniens  sero  vespere  vidit  aimm. 

See!  in  the  morning  blooms  the  rose  ! 
Lut  soon  her  transient  glories  close: 
She  opens  with  the  rising  day, 
A.nd  with  the  setting  fades  away. 

Dunconibe. 

30.  And  rosy  fingers,  spreads  the  day]  'VaSaia-,:- 
TvXo;,  rosy  fiiigcr'd,  is  an  epithet  frequently  used 
by  Homer,  and  applied  to  the  morning.  Dryden. 
also  uses  it: 

The  rosv-finger'd  Morn  appears, 
And  from  her  mantle  shakes  her  tears. 

Milton's  description  of  the  morning  is  also  very 
beautiful: 

The  Mom, 

Wik'd  by  the  circling  Hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light K.  6.  v.  2. 

35.  When  pain  afflicts,  or  sickness  grieves]  It 
Is  well  kiKuVM,  tiiat  the  rose  is  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  composition  of  several  medicines. 

37.  And,  after  death,  its  odours  shed 
A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead.] 

The  ancients  used  roses  in  embalming  their 
dead.  Venus  anoints  the  body  of  Hector  witU 
unguent  of  roses,  to  prevent  it  from  corruption, 
Iliad,  book  23. 

Celestial  Venus  liover'd  o'er  his  head, 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance!  shed. 

Pope. 

They  also  crowned  the  tombs  of  their  friends  with 
roses  and  other  flowers. 

41.  Triumphant  o'tr  the  rage  of  time,  &c.] 
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FAW KESS  TRAXSLATION 


Come,  lyvist,  join  to  sing;  tbe  birth 
Of  tliis  sweet  offspviiVT  of  the  Earth  ! 
Whin  Venus  fidm  the  ocean's  hed 
Eais'd  o'er  the  w  aves  her  lovely  head ; 
■VVI.en  warlike  Pallas  spruns  from  Jove, 
Tremendous  to  t!ie  |)owcrs  above  ; 
To  grace  the  world  the  teemins  Earth 
Gave  the  frasrant  iiitar.t  hirth  ;  SO 

And,  "  This,"  she  cry'd,  "  I  this  ordain 
IMy  favourite,  queen  of  flowers  tt  rei'_n." 

But,  Hrst,  th'  assembled  gods  debate 
The  future  wonder  to  create: 
.Ap-eed  at  length,  from  Heaven  they  threw 
A  (h-Hj)  f(f  rieh  nectareous'dew  ; 
A  bramhie-stein  the  drop  receives, 
And  straight  the  rose  adorns  the  leaves, 
Tiie  liO'ls  to  IJacehus  gave  the  flower, 
To  i'raee  him  in  Ih-  genial  hour,  60  1 


ODE  LiV. 

BY  DR.  BKOOME. 

CROfVN  YOUXG. 

When  sprightly  youths  my  eyes  sun-ey, 
1  too  am  young,  and  1  am  ga}'; 
In  <lance  n^y  active  body  sv;  jms. 
And  sudden  pinions  lift  my  limbs. 

Haste,  crown,  Cybciia,  crown  my  brows 
"With  garlands  of  the  fragrant  rose  ! 
Hence,  hoary  age  ! — 1  now  am  young, 
And  dance  the  mirthful  j-ouths  among. 

Come  then,  my  friends,  the  goblet  drain! 


Blest  juii 


-I  feel  thee  in  each  vein  ! 


10 


See  !  how  with  active  bounds  I  spring 
How  strong,  and  yet  how  sneet  1  sing! 

How  blest  am  T,  who  thus  e\tel 
}n  pleasing  arts  of  trifling  well ! 


ODE  LV. 
BY  DR.  unoOMB. 

TtSE  MARK. 

The  stately  steed  expressive  bears 
A  mark  imprinted  on  his  hairs: 

Nothing    jjreservps   its     fragrance,    when     dried, 
lunaer  than  the  rose. 


xat  v  gsJav  avm  oXfiTai.         Theocr.  Id.  97. 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last. 

Diyden. 

56.  A  drop  of  rich  nectaveous  dew,  &c.]  Bion 
tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  Adonis  gave  birth  to  the 
rose.     Af/xa  po^ov  TixTii. 

Both  tears  and  drops  of  blood  were  tnrn'd  to  flow- 
ers ; 
From  these  in  crimson  beauty  sprung  the  rose, 
Crrulean-bright  anemonies  from  those. 

Ode  LIV.— 5.  Cybeba]  Cybehe,  or  Cybele, 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  female  attendant,  taken 
from  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods. 


The  turban,  that  adorns  the  brows 

Of  Asia's  sons,  the  Parthian  shows : 
And  marks  betray  the  lover's  heart, 
Deeply  engrav'd  by  Cupid's  dart ; 
1  plaiidy  read  them  in  his  eyes, 
That  louk  too  foolish,  or  too  wise. 


ODE  LVI. 
By  dr.  BKOOME. 

OLD  AGE. 

Alas!  the  powers  of  life  decay  ! 
I\iy  hairs  are  fall'n,  or  turn'd  tt>  grey  : 
The  smiling  bloom,  and  youthful  grace, 
I-  banish'd  fi-<im  my  faded  face  : 
Thus  man  be'iolds,  with  weeping  eyes, 
Himself  half-dead  before  he  dies. 

Ode  LV. — 3,  4.    The  turban  that  adorns   the 

brow's  [shows.] 

Of.\sia's  sons,  the  Parthian 

The  Gre:k  is  T:-czrty  tiara,  an  ornament  for  tlie 
head  like  the  modern  turlian.  .Addison  quotes  a 
passage  from  Dionysins,  containing  a  description 
of  the  situation  and  manners  of  the  Parthiaus; 
which  he  has  thus  translated: 

Beyond  the  Caspian  straits  those  realms  extend, 
Where  circling  bows  the  martial  Parthians  bend. 
Vers'd  only  in  the  rougher  arts  of  war, 
-Vo  fields  they  wound,  nor  urge  the  shining  share. 
No  ships  they  buast  to  stem  the  rolling  tide. 
Nor  lowing  herds  o'er  flowery  meadows  guide: 
But  infants  wing  the  feather'd  sh.aft  for  flight, 
.And  rein  the  fiery  steed  with  fond  delight. 
On  every  plain  the  whistling  spear  alarms. 
The  neighing  courser,  and  the  ciang  of  arms; 
Foi-  there  no  food  the  little  heroes  taste. 
Till  warlike  swtat  has  earn'd  the  short  repast. 

Ode  LVI. — We  are  indebted  for  this  ode  ta 
Henry  Stephens.  It  is  also  extant  in  StobiBus, 
who  acknowledges  it  to  be  Anacreon's. 

1,2.  Alas!  the  powers  of  life  decay  ! 

My  hairs  are  fall'n,  or  turn'd  to  grey-] 

Theocritus  finally  touchf's  upon  the  progress  whicli 
old-age  makes  on  the  human  body. 

ar.'i  xo3T«^urv  liriMjwKT^ft 

AsyxacM'v  0  ^govof. 

First  from  our  temples  age  begins  her  race, 
Thence  whitening  time  creeps  softly  o'er  the 
tiice.  '     Creech, 

3.  The  smiling  bloom  and  youthful  grace] 

fugit  retro 
Levis  juventas,  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  laseivos  amores 
Canitie,  facilemcjue  souinnm. 

Hor.  b.  2.  od.  H, 

Behold  our  years!  how  fast  they  fly; 

Youth  vanishes,  and  beauty  fades; 

Age  drops  her  snow  U|,on  our  lieads. 
And  drive*  sweet  ulumbers  from  our  eye! 

Duucombe, 
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F'ir  this,  and  for  the  srave,  I  fear, 
And  pour  the  iicver-ceasmg  tear: 
A  dreadful  prospect  strikes  the  eye, 
I  soon  must  sicken,  soon  must  die. 

For  this,  the  mo.irnful  prroan  I  shed, 
I  dread — alas!  the  hour  I  dread! 
What  eye  can  stedfastly  survey 
Death,  and  its  dark  tremendous  way? 
For  soon  as  fate  has  clos'd  our  eyf's, 
Man  dies — for  ever,  ever  dies  ! 
All  pale,  all  senseless  in  the  urn! 
Never,  ah '.  never  to  return. 


10 


ODE  LVII. 

THAT  WE  SHOULD  DRfXK  WITH 
MODERATION. 

Bring  hither,  boy,  a  mighty  bowl, 
And  let  me  quench  my  thirsty  soul; 
Fill  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high. 
Add  one  of  uine,  for  I  am  dry : 
Thus  let  the  limpid  stream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  too  potent  ssvay. 

2uick,  boy,  dispatch — My  friends,  no  more, 
Thus  let  us  drinking  rant  and  roar; 
Such  clamorous  riot  better  suits 
Unpolish'd  Scythia's  barbarous  brutes : 
Let  us,  while  music  tunes  the  soul, 
Mix  teniperance  in  the  friendly  bou  I. 


10 


ODE  Lvni. 

THE  LOVE.DRAVGHT. 

As  late  of  flow'rets  fresh  and  fair 
I  wove  a  chaplet  for  my  hair, 

14.  Death,  and  its  dark  tremendous  way]  Ca- 
tullus, speaking  of  Lesbia's  sparrow,  says, 

'2ui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 
Illuc  unde  negant  ridire  quenquam. 

Death  has  summon'd  it  to  go. 
Pensive,  to  the  shades  below; 
Dismal  regions!   from  whose  bourne, 
Alas !  no  travellers  return. 

See  also  Moschus  on  the  death  of  Bion  : 

But  we,  the  sreat,  the  brave,  the  leam'd,  the  wise, 
.Soon  as  the  hand  of  Death  has  clos'd  our  eyes, 
In  tombs  forgotten  lie,  no  suns  restore, 
We  sleep,  for  ever  sleep,  to  wake  no  more. 

Ode  LVll.— 3.  Fill  two  parts  water]  The  an- 
cients usually  drank  their  wine  mixed  with  water. 
Madam  Dacier  observes,  that  Hesiod  prescribes 
three  measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine  in  summer. 

10.  Uqpolish'd  Scythia's  barbarous  brutes]  The 
Scythians  were  remarkable  for  their  intemperance 
in  drinking,  and  quarrelling  over  their  cups. 

Ode  LVlir. — This  little  ode  is  extant  in  tlie 
seventh  book  of  the  Anthologia,  and  ascribed  to 
Julian^  airo  Tiuv  J-jTctn-^iuv  \iy\jr.':a,  a  king  of  Egj'pt, 
who  wrote  several  other  things  with  elc-'ance.  As 
its  beauty  has  hitherto  procured  it  a  place  in  most 
of  the  editions  of  .\nacreon,  it  was  thought  worthy 
^  be  retained  in  this  translation. 


Beneath  a  rose,  gay  summer's  pride, 
The  wanton  god  of  love  I  spy'd, 
I  seiz'd  him,  resolute  of  soul. 
And  plung'dhim  in  my  flowing  bowl, 
Resoiv'd  to  have  a  draught  divine. 
And  fairly  swallow'd  him  in  wine: 
E'lr  since  his  fluttering  wings  impart 
Strange  titillations  to  my  heail. 


10 


ODE  LIX. 


TO  A  SCORNFUL  BEAUTY. 

Why  thus  with  scornful  look  you  fly. 
Wild  'I'hracian  (illy,  tell  me  why? 
Tiiink'st  thou  that  I  no  skill  possess. 
And  want  both  courage  and  address  ? 
Know,  that  whenever  I  think  lit 
To  tame  thee  with  the  galling  bit. 
Just  where  I  please,  with  tighten'd  rein, 
I'll  urge  thee  round  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  on  tiie  flowery  tuif  you  feed. 
Or  lightly  bound  along  the  mead, 
So  wild,  so  wanton,  and  untry'd. 
You  want  some  youth  to  mount  and  ride. 


10 


ODE  LX. 


EPITHALAMWM  ON  THE  MARRIAGE 
OF  STRATOCLES  AND  MYRILLA. 

Venus,  fair  queen  of  gods  above, 
Cupid,  thou  mighty  power  of  love. 
And  Hymen  bland,  by  Heaven  design'd 
The  fruitful  source  of  human-kind : 
To  you,  as  to  the  lyre  I  sing. 
Flows  honour  from  the  sounding  string; 
Propitious  to  the  numbers  prove, 
O  Venus,  Hymeu,  god  of  love. 

Ode  LIX. — 9,  10.  Now  on  the  flowery  tuif  you 

feed,  [nicadj 

Or  lightly  bouud   aloug   the 

Horace  has  imitated  this  ode  at  the  beginning  of 
the  23d  ode  of  the  first  book,  the  5th  of  the  second, 
but  particularly  in  the  11th  of  the  third. 

2u£e,  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
Ludit  exultim,  metuitque  tangi, 
Nuptiarum  expcrs,  et  adhuc  proterv* 
Cruda  marito. 

.Slie  sports  along  the  verdant  plain. 
Like  a  fleet  filly,  shuns  the  rein. 
Fears  to  be  touch'd;  nor  yet  will  prove. 
Wild  and  unti-y'd,  the  pleasing  pains  of  love. 

Duncombe. 

Ode  LX. — Theodorus  Prodromus,  who  wrote 
the  amours  of  Dosicles  and  Rhodanthe,  has  pre- 
served this  Epithalamiiun;  which,  as  madam  Da- 
cier observes,  is  a  sort  of  poem  that  used  to  be 
sung  to  a  new-married  couple  on  the  morning  after 
the  ceremony. 

4.  The  fruitful  source  of  human-kind]  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  calls  marriage,  ^rn-mf 
Ts  yiiBj,  The  preserver  of  mankind. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


View,  jrentle  j'oirtb.with  rapture  view 

This  blooming  briUe  ordaiit'd  for  you:         10 

Kise  quick,  and  feast  on  all  her  charms, 

Ltst,  like  a  bird,  she  fly  your  arms. 

O  happy  youth  !   hy  Venus  blest, 

liut  happier  on  Myrilla's  breast: 

*'  See  how  the  fair-one,  sweetly  coy, 

All  soft  confusion,  meets  the  joy, 

Jjlooming  as  health,  fri^sh  as  JIay-flowprs, 

And  bright  as  radiant  noon-tide  hours," 

Of  all  the  flowers  upon  the  plains. 
The  rose  unmatch'd  in  beauty  reigns  ;        20 
JTyrilla  thus  in  charms  excels, 
She  shines  the  rose  among  the  belles. 
O  may,  ble^t  youth,  the  god  of  day 
Tiie  pleasiiifr  toils  of  love  survey : 
And  may  a  beauteous,  blooming:  boy 
Crown  your  soft  vows  with  lasting  joy! 


ODE  LXI. 
ON   GOLD. 

■\Vhen  Gold,  that  fugitive  unkiiid,"i 

AV'ith  pinions  swifter  than  the  wind, 

Flies  from  my  willing  arms  a«ay, 

(For gold  with  me  will  neser  stay) 

With  careless  eyes  his  flight  1  view. 

Who  would  perlidious  foes  pursue  ? 

When  iVom  the  glittering  m'schief  free. 

What  mortal  can  compare  with  me  ! 

All  my  inquietudes  of  mind 

1  give  to  murmur  with  the  v.ind  :  10 

Love  sweetly  tunts  my  meitiug  lyre 

To  tender  notes  of  soft  desire. 

But  when  the  vagrant  finds  I  burn 
With  rage,  and  slight  him  in  his  turn. 
He  conies,  my  quiet  to  destroy. 
With  the  mad  family  of  Joy  : 
Adieu  to  love,  and  soft  desire! 
He  steals  me  from  my  soothing  lyre. 

O  faithless  Gold  I  thou  dear  deceit! 
Say,  wilt  thou  still  my  fancy  cheat?  20 

This  lute  far  sweeter  transport  brings. 
More  ]>leasing  these  love-vrarbled  strings: 


J2.  Le>.  like  a  bird.  Sec]  Tbc  Greek  is  Mi  <Tf 
^vyn  cTEjJix;^  aycfiy  Lest  the  partridge  shotdd  escape 
you;  alludnig  to  the  coyness  of  a  young  bride. 

15.  See  how,  &c.]  1"hese  four  lines  are  taken 
from  a  translation  of  this  poem,  which  appeared 
in  the  Student. 

2j.  May  a  beauteous  blooming  boy,  &c.]  The 
Creek  is,  Kvnnrizzo^  zn^-jitoi  ciu  evi  x'iWif,  iMay  a 
cypress  grow  in  your  gaiden  !  that  is,  "  May  a 
child,  as  beautiful  and  as  long  lived  as  a  cypress, 
crown  your  happiness!''  Madam  Dacier  observes, 
this  was  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking. 

Ode  LXI. — The  Vatican  manuscript  acknow_ 
ledges  this  ode  to  be  Anacreon's. 

y,  10.  All  my  inquietudes  of  mind 

1  give  to  mui'mur  with  the  wind.] 

llorace  has  imitated  this  passage,  book  1.  ode  26. 
which  is  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
ude.     See  Ode  39. 

Let  the  winds  that  murnmr,  swee^ 
All  my  sorrows  to  the  deep. 


For  thou  H  ith  envy  and  with  wiles 

Me  of  my  dearest  love  beguiles, 

Dashing  the  cup  of  sweet  desire. 

And  robb'st  me  of  my  golden  lyre. 

Then,  for  with  me  thou  wilt  not  stay. 

To  faithless  Phrygians  speed'st  away. 

Proud  and  assiduous  to  please 

Those  sons  of  perfidy  and  ease.  30 

Me  from  the  Muse  thou  would'st  detain, 
]?ut  all  thy  tempting  arts  are  vain  ; 
Ne'er  shall  my  voice  forget  to  smg, 
Nor  this  right  hand  to  touch  the  string: 

Away  to  other  climes!  farewdl! 

Leave  me  to  tune  the  vocal  shell. 


ODE  LXII. 

ON  THE  SPRING. 

What  bright  joy  can  this  exceed. 

This  of  roving  o'er  the  mead  ? 

Where  the  hand  of  Flora  pours, 

Sweetest,  voluntary  flow'is: 

Where  the  Zephyr's  balmy  gale 

Wantons  in  the  lu\'ely  vale. 

O!  how  pleasing  to  recline 

Underneath  the  spreading  vine. 

In  the  close  coneeidment  laid 

A\lih  a  love-inspiring  maid!  10 

Fair,  and  sweet,  and  young,  and  gay. 

Chatting  all  tlie  live-long  day. 


ODE  LXIII. 

TO    CUPID. 

Mighty  god  of  flames  and  darts. 

Great  controler  of  all  hearts  ; 

With  thee  Venus,  lovely  fair, 

Venus  with  the  golden  hair. 

And  the  bright-ey'd  Dryads  play, 

Nymphs  that  on  the  mountains  stray: 

Come,  propitious  to  my  vow, 

Leave  the  mountain's  lugged  browj 

2uick  descend  into  the  plain, 

Whore  the  object  of  my  pain,  10 

Sweet  Eurypyle  imparts 

Anxious  hopes  to  youthful  hearts; 

Melt  to  love  the  yielding  fair, 

I'eacii  her  not  to  give  despair; 

28.  To  faithless  Phrygians,  &o.]  The  poet  calls 
the  Phrygians  faithless,  from  their  king  Laome- 
don's  deceiving  Apollo  and  Neptune  of  the  reward 
he  had  promised  them  for  building  the  walls  of 
Troy  ;  and  from  his  defrauding  Hercules  oE  his 
recompense,  who  had  delivered  his  daughti  r  He- 
sione  from  being  devoured  by  a  sea-monster. 

Madame  Dacier. 

Ode  LXII. — This  ode  has  also  the  authority  of 
the  Vatican  mauuserij)t  to  claim  Auacreon  for  it» 
author. 

7,8.  O!  how  pleasing  to  recline 

Underneath  the  spreading  vine.] 
Madame  Dacier  remarks,  that  the  vines  in  Greece 
were  so  high  as  to  form  a  commodious  shade. 

Ode  LXlIl.^We  o«e  the  preservation  of  this 
fragment  to  Dion  Chrj'sostom, 
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Thou  my  passion  must  approve. 
Melt  the  yii-Uling  fair  to  love. 


ODE  LXIV. 
TO  CUPID. 


lUALlAN  god,  with  golden  hair, 
O  Cupid,  ever  young  and  fair, 
Fly  to  my  aid,  and  safely  shroud 
Me  in  a  purple-beaming  cloud. 
And  on  thy  painted  wings  convey 
A  faithful  lover  on  his  way. 
Thy  hiandishments  disturb  my  rest, 
And  kindle  tumults  in  my  breast; 
The  pleasing  poison  was  conveyVl 
Late  from  the  lovely  Lesbian  maid  ; 
Her  sun-bright  eye  discharg'd  a  dart. 
That  rankling  preys  upon  my  heart: 
In  sparkling  uit  beyond  compare. 
She  slights,  alas!  my  silver  hair. 
Regardless  of  my  heart-felt  pain. 
And  fondly  loves  some  happier  swain. 


10 


ODE  LXV. 

OiV  HIMSELF. 

I  LATELY  thought,  delightful  theme! 
Anacreon  saw  me  in  a  dream. 

Ode  LXIV — This  fragment  is  cited  by  Athe- 
n»us.  Barnes  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  on 
the  poetess  Sappho;  and,  to  confirm  his  opinion, 
produces  the  testimonies  of  Channcleon  and  Hur- 
nie^ianax  the  Colophonian;  the  last  of  which  in 
his  third  elegy,  says, 

KatyrtiTQV  o^E^^^a;  k.  r.  X. 

For  sweet  Anacreon  lov'd  the  Lesbian  dame; 

The  Muse-rapt  maid  inspir'd  the  brightest  flame: 

And  oft  his  native  isle  he  would  resign 

For  wit  more  brilliant,  and  for  bettor  wine. 

10.  The  lovely  Lesbian  maid]  The  following 
lines  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  answer  which 
Sappho  retunied  to  Anacreon ; 

Kavov,  w  y.^vjoSflovE  Mar',    £Vjc"T:; 
T>it3;  Yco.-rec  ov  auli  TE.r:iftt)- 

'     A.       >       '  %  ' 

Ye  Muses,  ever  fair  and  young. 
High  seated  on  the  uolden  throne, 

Anacreon  sent  to  me  a  song 

In  sweetest  ninnbers,  ni>t  his  own; 

For,  by  your  sacred  raptures  fii'd. 
The  poet  warbled  what  the  Museinspir'd. 

Ode  LXV.^This  and  the  five  following  odes 
are  not  translated  by  Addison. 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  ode  was  nut  writ- 
ten by  Anacreon,  because  he  himself  is  the  subject 
of  it:  but  Barnes  endeavours  to  prove  it  genuine 
from  the  ninth  ode  and  the  sixty-sixtii,  in  both 
which  Anacreon  makes  mention  of  himself;  and 
from  the  frequent  liberties  which  the  best  poets 
have  taken  of  mentioning  thetuselves  in  thi;ir  own 
compositions. 


The  Teian  sage,  the  honey'd  bard. 
Who  call'd  me  with  a  sweet  regard  : 
1,  pleas'd  to  meet  him,  ran  in  haste. 
And  with  a  friendly  kiss  embrac'd. 

"ris  true,  he  seem'd  a  little  old, 
But  gay  and  comely  to  behold ; 
Still  bow'd  to  Cytherea's  shrine. 
His  lip  was  redolent  of  wine: 
He  reel'd  as  if  he  scarce  could  staml, 
But  Cupid  led  him  by  the  hand. 

The  poet,  with  a  gentle  look, 
A  chapii't  from  his  temples  took. 
That  did  of  sweet  Anacreon  breathe. 
And  smiling  gave  to  me  the  wreath. 
I  from  his  brow  the  flowery  crown 
Receiv'd,  and  plac'd  it  on  my  own: 
Thence  ail  my  woes  unnumber'd  flo.i', 
E'er  since  with  raging  love  I  glow. 


10 


ODE  LXVL 

BY  DR.  EROOIUU. 
ON  .APOLLO. 

Once  more,  not  uninspir'd,  the  string 

I  waken  and  spontaneous  sing: 

No  Pythie  laurel-WTeath  I  claim. 

That  lifLs  ambition  into  fame: 

My  voice  unbidden  tunes  t!ie  lay; 

Some  god  impels  and  I  obey. 

Attend,  ye  groves !  the  Muse  prepares 

A  sacred  song  in  Phrygian  airs ; 

Such  as  the  swan  expiring  sings. 

Melodious,  by  Cayster's  springs,  lo 

Wiiere  listening  winds  in  silence  hear. 

And  to  the  gods  the  music  bear. 

Celestial  Muse!  attend  and  bring 
Thy  aid,  while  I  thy  Piia-bus  sijig; 
To  Phcebus  and  the  JIuse  belong 
The  laurel,  lyre,  and  Delphic  song. 

Begin,  begin  the  lofty  strain! 
How  Phicbus  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain! 
How  Daphne  fled  his  guilty  flame. 
And  scorn'd  a  god  that  olVer'd  shame.  20 

AVitb  giorious  pride  his  vows  she  hears, 
And  Heaven,  indulje:it  to  her  prayers, 
T'l laurel  chang'd  the  nymph,  and  gave 
Her  foliage  to  reward  the  brave. 

Ail!    how,  on  wings  of  love  convey 'd. 
He  Hew  to  clasp  the  panting  maid ! 
Now,  now  o'lrtakes!   but  Heaven  deceives 
His  hope— he  seizes  only  leaves. 

W'ly  burns  my  raptur'd  breast  ?  ah  why? 
All!   whither  strives  my  soul  to  fly.'  30 

1  feel  the  pleasing  frenzy  strong, 
Impulsii  e  to  some  nobler  song : 
Let, let  the  wanton  fancy  pla\% 
Hut  guide  it,  lest  it  devious  stra\'. 

EutO!    in  vain— my  Muse  denies 
Her  aid,  a  slave  to  lovely  eyes; 
Suliice  it  to  rehearse  the  paius 
Of  lileeding  nymphs  and  dying  swains; 

Ode  LXVI  — It  is  certain,  that  Anacreon  wrote 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods:  this  is  undiuotedly 
one  of  Lhem,  and  perhaps  the  must  entire  of  any 
that  remain.  See  the  note  on  the  16th  verse  of 
the  ninth  ode. 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


Nor  dare  to  wield  the  shafts  of  Love 
That  wound  the  gods  and  conqutr  Jove. 

I  yield  !  adieu  the  lofty  strain  ; 
Anacreon  Is  himself  again: 
Again  the  melting  song  I  play, 
Attemper'd  to  the  vooal  lay. 
Sec!  see  !   how  with  attentive  ears. 
The  youths  imbibe  the  nectar'd  airs! 
And  quaff,  in  bowery  shades  reclin'd. 
My  precepts,  to  regale  the  mind. 


40 


ODE  LXVII. 
ON  LOVE, 


To  Love  I  wake  the  silver  string. 
And  of  his  soft  dominion  sing: 
A  wreath  of  flowers  adorns  his  bro<P, 
The  sweetest,  fairest  flowers  that  blow: 
All  mortals  own  his  mighty  sway, 
And  him  the  gods  above  obey. 


ODE  LXVin. 

THE  SUPPLICATION. 

5?CEEN  of  the  woodland  chacc,  whose  darts 
Uneiring  pirroe  the  mountain-h:!rt<;, 
Diana  ehaste,  .love's  daughter  fair, 
Suppliant  to  thee  I  breathe  my  pra3'er. 
Descend,  propitious  to  my  vow, 
To  where  the  streams  of  Lethe  flow: 
In  pity  aid  a  hapless  race, 
Bricht  goddess  of  the  woodland  chase  ; 
With  holy  awe  they  own  thy  sway, 
And  meek  in  reverence  obey. 


10 


ODE  LXIX, 
AR TE  MON 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Now  Artemon,  a  favouiite  name. 
Inspires  Euiypele  with  Hame: 

Ode  LXVIIL— This  is,  as  madame  Dacier  re- 
marks, an  entire  hymn,  or  part  of  one,  composed 
in  honour  of  Dianii,  in  fa\our  of  some  town  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lethe,  which  she  supposes  to  be 
Magnesia,  near  Kphesus. 

It  was  probably  made  on  occasion  of  some  bat- 
tle in  which  the  Magnesians  had  been  de'eated. 
The  poet  entreats  Diana  to  assist  a  peo])ie  in  dis- 
tress, -vho  depended  only  upon  her  protection. 

Ode  LXIX. — The  fourth  Epode  of  Horace  has  a 
jreat  similitude  to  this  ode: 

Lisit  sliperbus  ambules  pccunia,  &,c. 

Though  store  of  wealth  yow  now  possess. 
Condition  changes  not  witli  dress. 
•*  Shall  he  who  tir'd  tlie  lictor's  hand, 
Scourg'd  by  the  magistrate's  command. 
With  corn  a  thousand  acres  load. 
With  chariots  wear  the  Appian  road, 
And,  in  contempt  of  Otho,  sit 
With  the  kaights'  order  iu  the  pit?" 

Duncombe. 


An  upstart  of  ignoble  blood, 
Who  plodded  late  in  shoes  uf  woodp 
And  round  his  waist,  instead  uf  vesty 
Wore  a  cow's  stinking  hide  undrest. 
Which  might,  on  lit  occasion,  yield 
Rank  covering  for  a  rotten  shield. 
This  wretch,  with  other  wretches  vile, 
Liv'd  hard  by  drudgery  and  toil ; 
Oft  sentenced  cruel  pains  to  feel 
At  whipping-post,  or  racking  wheel: 
But  now,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
He  rides  triumphant  in  his  car; 
With  golden  pendants  in  his  ears. 
Aloft  the  silken  reins  he  bears, 
Proud,  and  efl'einiaately  gay: 
His  slaves  an  ivory  skreen  display. 
To  guard  him  from  the  solar  ray. 


W 


ODE  LXX. 
TO  BIS  BOY. 


Boy,  while  here  I  sit  supine. 
Bring  me  water,  bring  me  wine; 
Bring  me,  to  adorn  my  brow, 
Wreaths  of  flowers  that  sweetly  blow: 

Love  invites O!  let  me  prove 

The  joys  of  wine,  the  sweets  of  love. 


TBE  EPIGRAMS  OF  ANACREON 


EPIGRAM    I. 

ON  TIMOCRITUS, 

The  tomb  of  great  Timociitus  behold  ! 
Mai"S  spares  the  base,  but  slays  the  brave  and 
bold. 


EPIGRAM  \\. 

ON  AGATHON. 

For  Agathon,  in  fighting  fields  renowned 
Ahdera  mourns  his  funeral  pile  around; 
Fur  him  she  mingles  tears  with  hriirht  applaus^ 
Who  nobly  suflciM  in  his  country's  cause: 
No  youth  so  biave,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
E'er  perish'd  in  the  thunder  of  the  field* 

Epigram  I. — 2.  Mars  spares  the  base,  but  slays 
the  brave  and  bold.] 

Priam,  speaking  of  the  most  valiant  of  his  sons, 
says 

Tw;  (xiv  aTi<ij\ic  A=*ij Iliad,  b.  2.  ver.  260. 

All  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew. 
And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew. 

Pope, 

Epig.  n. — 2.  Abdera  mourns,  &c.]  The  Teians 
after  their  expulsion  from  Ionia  by  Harpagus  the 
general  of  Cyrus,  sailed  into  Thrace,  and  settled  in 
the  city  of  Abdcni ;  where  they  had  not  been  long, 
before  the  Thracians,  jealous  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours, endeavoured  to  give  them  disturbance.  It 
seems  to  be  in  these  conflicts  that  Anacreon  lost 
those  friends  whom  he  celebrates  in  bis  EpigraiMS* 
See  the  first,  second,  and  tl4rt<seuth« 


OF  THE  EPIGRAMS  OF  ANACREON. 
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EPIGRAM   III. 

OX  THE  SOX  OF  CLEEXOR. 

TlIEE,  Cleenorides,  the  bolJ,  the  brave. 
Stem  Neptune  sunk  benuatlithe  wlieliuin?  wave: 
Thy  country's  love  so  nobly  fill'd  tliy  mind, 
Thou  dar'dst  to  trust,  too  credulous,  the  wind: 
The  fair,  though  faithless,  season  urs'dlhy  doom. 
And  wrapp'd  thy  beauties  In  a  watery  tomb. 


■OX 


EPIGRAM  U^ 

i  PICTITRE  REl'RESEXTIXG  THREE 
BACCH/E. 

First,  Heliconias  with  a  thyrsus  past, 
Xanthippe  next,  and  Glauca  is  the  last; 
Lo*   daneing  down  the  mountains  tliey  repair, 
And  grateful  gifts  to  jolly  Bacchus  bear; 
Wreaths  of  the  rustling  ivy  for  his  head, 
■\\'ith  grapes  delicious,  and  a  kid  well  fed. 


EPIGRAM  V. 

OX  MYROxs  con: 

Feed,  gentle  swain,  thy  cattle  far  away, 
Le>t  they  too  near  the  cow  of  Myrou  >tiay. 
And  thou,  if  chance  fallacious  jud.uient  eir'd. 
Drive  home  the  bieathiua-  stauiettitli  the  herd. 


EPIGRAM    VI. 

OX  THE  SAME. 
This  neifer  is  not  cast,  but  rolling  years 
Harden'd  the  life  to  what  it  now  appears  : 
Myron  unjustly  uould  the  honour  claim. 
But  Nature  has  prevented  him  in  fame. 

Epig.  HI. — ^This  Cleenorides,  as  Barnes  observes, 
seems  to  have  been  cast  away  in  attempting  a 
voyage  from  Abdera  to  his  native  countrj-  Teios, 
in  the  winter. 

Epig.  V. — Myron  was  the  most  celebrated  art- 
ist of  his  time  for  casting  statues  in  brass.  Pe- 
tronius,  speaking  of  him,  says,  Pene  homiiium 
animas  ferarumque  sere  coruprebin.ltrat:  "  He 
had  almost  found  the  art  to  enclose  the  souls  of 
men  and  btasts  in  brass." 

Among  the  many  epigrams,  which  have  been 
composed  on  Myron's  cow,  the  following  from  Au- 
sonius  deserves  commendation: 

Bncula  sum,  caelo  genitoris  facta  Myronis 
.^rca;  nee  factam  me  puto,  scil  genetam. 

Sic  me  taurus  init;  sic  proxi(na  bu<  ula  mugit; 
Sic  vitulus  siticns  ubeja  nostra  peti!. 

^lirarisquod  fallogregem  ?  gregis  ip..e  magister 
Inter  pascentes  me  numerate  solcrt. 

By  Myron's  chisel  I  was  forra'd  of  brass; 
Not  Art,  but  Nature,  my  gnat  mother  was. 
Bulls  court  my  love;  the  heifers  \r.w\wx  stand; 
And  thirsty  calves  my  swellin:;  teat  doniand. 
Nordeemthis  strange — the  herdsman  oft  has  err'd. 
And  number'd  me  among  the  grazing  herd. 

Epig.  VI. — I  found  this  epigram,  thus  excel- 
lently translated,  in  a  paltry  edition  of  -Anacreon 
in  English,  printed  by  Curl. 

Tlie  foUowiuj  epigram  on  an  excsUent  modern 


The  following  epigraiiis  were  collected  by  Harnes, 
and  first  added  to  his  edition  of  our  poit :  The 
lirst  five  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  An- 
thologia  at  Paris;  the  rest  ou  the  credit  of  a 
Heidleberg  manuscript. 


EPIGRAM  VII. 

OX  COMPAXY. 
I  ne'er  can  think  his  conversation  good. 
Who  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  wars  and  blood ; 
But  his  whose  wit  the  pleasing  tal'K  refines, 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  Graces  joins. 


EPIGRAM  Vllt. 

A  DEDICATIOX  TO  JUPITER,  IX  THE 

XA.VE  OF  PHIDOLA. 
PniDor.A,  as  a  monument  of  speed. 
This  mare,  at  Corinth  bred,  to  Jove  decreed. 


EPIGRAM  IX. 

TO  APOLLO,  IX  THE   XAME  OF  NAU- 
C  RATES. 
God  of  the  silver  bow,  and  golden  hair, 
Htar  Naucrates's  \  ows,  and  grant  his  prayer ! 


EPIGRAM  X. 
AXOTHER  DEDICATIOX. 
LvCiEUS'  son,  Praxagoras,  bestow'd 
This  marble  statue  to  his  guardian  god: 
View  well  the  whole — what  artist  can  surpais 
The  fini&b'd  work  of  .inaxagoras? 


EPIGRAM  XI. 
AXOTHER. 

Minerva's  grove  contains  the  favour'd  shiel(\, 
That  guarded  Python  in  the  bloody  field. 

work  has  expressed  the  same  thought  witli  tlie 
same  simplicity.' 

ON  CLARISSA. 

This  work  is  Nature's,  every  tittle  in't 
She  wrote,  and  gave  it  Richardson  to  print. 

Epig.  VI 11. — "..  This  mare,  &c.]  Pausaniasi 
Eliac.  !.  2.  c.  15.  mentions  this  mare  of  Phidola's, 
and  tells  us  she  was  named  Aura,  or  Air;  and 
that  she  won  the  race  herself,  after  her  rider  was 
thrown. 

Epig.  X— 4  Anaxagoras,  a  native  of  ./E^jina, 
was  a  celebrated  statuary :  he  flourishecj  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.       Barnes. 

Epig.  XI. — When  the  ancients  escaped  any  im- 
minent danger,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  consecrate 
some  memorial  of  it  in  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
Thus  Horace,  1.  I.  ode  5. 

Me  tabula  sacer,  &c. 

For  me,  thf-  sacred  tablet  shows. 

That  I  have  hung  my  dripping  clothes 

At  Neptune's  shrine  ■■    i  Duncombi". 
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F AWKES'S  TRANSLATION,   &c. 


rpiGRAM  xir. 

ASOTIIER,  BY  LEOCRATES. 


When  Hennes'  bust,  Leocrates,  you  rais'd. 
The  Graces  bland  tlie  beauteous  image  prais'd; 
The  joyful  Academe  extoli'd  your  name; 
The  speakiuj  bu.-.t  shall  eternize  your  iVuuc. 


EPIGUAM  XIII. 
O.V  THE  S0\  OF  AlilHTOCLES. 
To  Aristoclides,  the  best  of  friends, 
This  honorary  verse  the  Muse  eonimends  ; 
Bold  and  adventurous  in  the  martial  strife, 
He  sav'd  his  countiy,  but  he  lost  his  life. 


EPIGRAM    XIV. 
Praxidipe  this  flowery  mantle  made, 

Which  fairDyseris  Urst  dcsign'd; 
Mark  how  the  lovely  damsels  have  display'd 

A  pleasing  unity  of  mind. 

Epig:.  XU. — 3.  The  Academe]'  The  Athenian 
academy  was  not  far  distant  from  the  Areopagus, 
in  a  grove  \vithout  t!ie  city. 

Epig.  Xlll. — Nothing  amon;ithc  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  esteemed  a  greater  act  of  piety, 
than  to  fight  for  the  good  of  the  community;  and 
they,  who  have  greatly  fallen  in  so  ri<jhtcous  a 
cause,  are  embalmed  with  immortal  honours. 
Tyrta^us  wrote  some  noble  poems  on  martial  vir- 
tue. The  following  lines  are  translated  from  a 
fragment  of  his  :  speaking  of  the  hero  that  dares 
to  die  for  his  country,  he  says. 

His  fair  renown  shall  never  fade  away. 
Nor  shall  the  mention  of  his  name  decay. 
Who  glorious  falls  beneath  the  conqueror's  hand, 
For  his  dear  children,  and  his  native  land. 
Though  to  the  dust  his  mortal  part  we  give, 
His  fame  in  triumph  o'er  the  grave  shall  live. 

Anon. 
Epig.  XIV.— Add'son   quotes  a  passage  from 
Shakespeare  similar  to  this  epigram: 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
Ilothonone  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key; 
As  if  ovu-  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  mind^. 
Had  been  incoiporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
Or  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


EPIGRAM   XV. 
USDER  A  STATUE. 
CALi.iTELiiS  Urst  fix'd  me  ou  this  base 

Fair  rising  to  the  view  : 
His  sons  gave  ornament  and  gracej 
To  them  your  thanks  are  due. 


EPIGRAM    XVI. 
ANOTHER. 

This  trophy  Areiphilus's  son 

To  Bacchus  consecrates,  for  battles  won. 


EPIGRAM    XVII. 
ANOTHER. 
THESSALiA's  monarch,  Echecratides, 

Has  lix'd  me  on  this  base, 
Bacchus,  the  jolly  god  of  wine,  to  please. 
And  give  the  city  grace. 


EPIGRAM   XVIII. 
To  MercuiT  your  orisons  address. 
That  Tjuionaetes  meet  with  wish'd  success. 
Who  fix'd  these  porticoes,  my  sweet  abode) 
And  plac'd  me  sacred  to  the  herald-god. 
All  who  the  bright-eyed  Sciences  revere. 
Strangers  and  citizens  are  welcome  here. 


EPIGRAM    XIX. 

Great  Sophocles,  for  tragic  story  prais'd. 
These  altars  to  the  gods  immortal  rais'd. 


EPIGRAM   XX. 

O  MERCURY  I  for  hbnours  paid  to  thee 
May  Tla-as  live  in  calm  security; 
Yeats  of  serenest  jtleasure  may  he  gain, 
And  o'er  th'  Athenian  race  a  long  and  happy 
reign! 

Epig.  XVIII — 1.  To  Mercury,  &c.]  Tlie  an- 
cients esteemed  Mercury  the  general  protector  of 
learning;  and  therefore  usually  placed  his  statue 
in  their  libraries,  and  in  the  porticoes  before  their 
public  schools  and  academies.  Addison. 

Epig.  XIX. — This  epigram,  notwith.standing 
what  Barnes  says  to  the  contrary,  is  thought  not 
to  be  Anacreou's;  the  micntion  of  Sophocles  being 
too  repuguaut  to  chronology,  to  admit  it  for  ge- 
nuine. 


THS 


WORKS    OF   SAPPHO. 


TRANSLATED   BY  FAWKES. 


Mark,  Mnse  !   the  conscious  shade  and  vocal  crr^vr, 

Whf  If  Sappho  tiui'd  her  meltinp:  voice  to  love, 
While  Echo  cacli  liarmonious  stisin  retuni'd. 
And  with  the  soft  complaiuluL:  Lf-sbian  mourn'd- 

PROGRE&S  Of  POETRT 


VOL.  ir.  »H 


THE 


LIFE    OF    SAPPHO. 


oAPPHO  was  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Who  was  her  father  is  uncertain,  there 
being  no  less  than  eight  persons  who  have  contended  for  that  honour  ;  but  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  Cleis  was  her  mother.  She  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  42d  Olympiad  ;  ac- 
cording to  Eusehius,  in  the  44th  Olympiad,  about  600  years  before  our  Saviour  Christ.  She  was 
contemporary  with  Pittachus,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  and  the  two  celebrated  poets,  Stesicho- 
rus  and  Alcoeus.  Barnes  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  testimonies  of  Chameleon  and  Herme- 
sianax,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers ;  but  this  amour  has  been  generally  esteemed  too  re- 
pugnant to  chronology,  to  be  admitted  for  any  thing  but  a  poetical  fiction. 

She  married  one  Cercolas,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  power  in  the  island  of  .Andros,  by  whom  >;he 
had  a  daughter  named  Cleis.  He  leaving  her  a  widow  very  young,  she  renounced  all  thoughts  of  a 
second  marriage,  but  not  the  pleasures  of  love;  not  enduring  to  confine  that  passion  to  one  person, 
which,  as  the  ancients  tell  us,  was  too  violent  in  her  to  be  restrained  even  to  one  sex. 

But  no  one  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  her  admiration  so  much  as  the  accomplished  Phaon, 
a  young  man  of  Lesbos ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ferry-man,  and  thence  fabled  to  have 
carried  Venus  over  the  stream  in  his  boat,  and  to  have  received  from  her,  as  a  reward,  the  favour  of 
becoming  the  most  beautiful  man  in  the  world.  She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  took  a 
voyage  into  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  himself  thither  on  purpose  to  avoid  her. 
It  was   in  that  island,  and  on  this  occasion,  that  she  composed  her  Hymn  to  Venus- 

Her  poem  was  ineffectual  for  the  procuring  that  happiness  which  she  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon 
was  still  obdurate,  and  Sappho  was  so  transported  with  the  violence  of  her  passion,  that  she  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  .Acarnania  called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  de- 
dicated to  Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  usual  for  despairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  secret, 
and  afterwards  to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the  sea.  For  it  was  an  esta- 
bUshed  opinion,  that  all  those  who  were  taken  up  alive,  would  immediately  be  cured  of  their  former 
passion.  Sappho  tried  the  remedy  ;  but  perished  in  the  experiment.  The  original  of  this  unaccount- 
able humour  is  not  known.  Ovid  represents  Sappho  as  advised  to  undertake  this  strange  project  bjr 
fhe  vi»ioo  of  a  sea-nymph,  of  which  she  sent  tl)e  following  account  to  the  cruel  Phaon : 

Hie  ego  cum  lassos,  &c. 

Here  as  I  lay,  and  swell'd  with  tears  the  flood, 
Before  my  sight  a  watery  virgin  stood; 
She  stood  and  cry'd,  "  O  you  that  love  in  vain 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  fair  Leucadian  main: 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steep 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolling  deep ; 
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There  injur'd  lovers,  leaping  from  above, 

Their  flames  extinguish,  aod  forget  to  love, 

Haste,  Sappho,  haste,  from  high  Leucadia  throw 

Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below  !" 

She  spoke,  and  vanishd  with  the  voice — 1  rise 

And  silent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 

I  go,  ye  nymphs,  those  rocks  and  seas  to  prove ; 

How  much  I  fear,  but,  ah,  how  much  I  love  ! 

I  go,  ye  nymphs,  where  furious  love  inspires. 

Let  female  f,  ars  submit  to  female  fires. 

To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  from  I'haon's  hate. 

And  hope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 

Ye  gentle  gales  beneath  my  body  blow. 

And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below; 

And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain, 

Spread  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main. 

Nor  let  a  lover  s  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane  !  Pope. 

The  Romans  erected  a  most  noble  statue  of  porphyry  to  her  memory;  and  the  Mitylenians,  to 
cipre  s  their  sense  of  her  worth,  and  the  glory  they  received  from  her  being  born  amongst  them , 
paid  her  sove  eign  honours  after  her  death,  and  coined  money  with  her  head  for  the  impress. 

The  best  idea  we  can  have  of  her  person,  is  from  her  own  description  of  it  in  Ovid  : 

Si  raihi  difEcihs  formam,  &c. 

To  me  vphat  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 

Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  charms  supply'd. 

Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extendi 

To  Heaven  itself,  and  Earth's  remotest  ends. 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Inspir'd  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame  ; 

Turtles  and  doves  of  dillerent  hues  unite, 

/jud  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white. 

If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign, 

But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine, 

l!y  none,  alas  !  by  none  thou  canst  be  mov'd, 

Phaon  alone  by  Fhaon  must  be  lov'd.  Pope, 

To  give  the  English  reader  a  true  notion  what  opinion  the  ancients  entertained  of  her  works, 
would  be  to  collect  a  volume  iu  her  praise.  She  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  the  tenth 
Muse.     Horace  says, 

Spiral  adhuc  amor, 
Vivuntq\ie  commissi  calores 

jEolix  lidibus  puella:  L.  4.  od.  S. 

Enchanting  Sappho's  lyric  Muse 
In  eve^-y  breast  must  love  infuse; 
Love  breathes  on  every  tender  string, 
And  still  in  melting  notes  we  hear  her  sing. 

Dunrombe. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  men  of  the  most  refined  taste  accounted  the  loss  of  her  writings  inesti- 
mable, and  collected  the  sacred  relics  with  the  utmost  assiduity  ;  though  Mr.  Addison  (in  the  Spec- 
tator, No,  2i3.)  judiciously  observes  :  "  1  do  not  know,  by  the  character  that  is  given  of  her  works, 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They  were  filled  with  such  bewitch- 
'ing  tenderness  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a  reading." 
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VosbIus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutioness  Poeticae,  says,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets  excelled 
Sappho  in  sweetness  of  verse  ;  and  tliat  she  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  style,  but  at  the  same 
time  took  great  care  to  soften  and  temper  the  severity  of  his  ejpression. 

HolFman,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  "  Some  authors  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  elegy  which  Ovid  made 
under  the  name  of  Sappho,  and  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  his  other  elegies,  was  all,  or  at  least 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  stolen  from  the  poems  of  the  elegant  Sappho." 

She  was  the  inventrcss  of  tliat  kind  of  verse  which  (from  her  name)  is  called  the  Sapphic.  She 
wrote  nine  books  of  odes,  besides  elegies,  epigrams,  iambics,  monodies,  and  other  pieces;  of  which 
we  have  nothing  remaining  entire,  but  an  hymn  to  Venus,  an  ode  preserved  by  Longinus,  (which, 
however,  the  learned  acknowledge  to  be  imperfect)  two  epigrams,  and  some  other  little  fragments. 
I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  this  celebrated  lady  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Addison,  taken  from  the 
above-  mentioned  Spectator. 

"  Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  Vv'ith  that  extraor- 
dinary character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  of  those  great  critics  who  were  conversant  with  her 
works  when  they  were  entire.  One  may  see,  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her 
thoughts,  without  descending  to  those  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  cur 
modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected.  Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and  poetry ;  she 
felt  the  passion  in  all  its  warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient  author* 
the  tenth  -Muse ;  and  by  Plutarch  it  compared  to  Cacus  the  sou  of  Vulcan,  Avho  breached  out 
■otliing  but  flame. 
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ODES   OF   SAPPHO. 


TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES. 


ODE  I. 

AN  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

"trENUS,  bright  goddess  of  the  skies, 

'     To  whom  unnumber'd  temples  rise, 
Jove's  daughter  fair,  whose  ivily  arts 
Delude  fond  lovers  of  their  hearts; 

0  !  listen  gracious  to  my  prayer. 
And  free  my  mind  from  anxious  care. 

If  e'er  you  heard  my  ardent  vow. 

Propitious  goddess,  hear  me  now  ! 

And  oft  my  ardent  vow  you've  heard, 

By  Cupid's  friendly  aid  preferr'd,  10 

Oft  left  the  golden  courts  of  Jove, 

To  listen  to  my  tales  of  love. 

The  radiant  car  your  sparrows  drew; 
You  gave  tlie  word  and  swift  they  (lew, 
Through  liquid  air  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play; 

To  my  plain  roof  they  bore  their  queen. 
Of  aspect  mild,  and  look  serene. 

Soon  as  you  came,  by  your  command. 
Back  flew  the  wanton  ieatlier'd  band,         20 

Ode  I. — We  are  indebted  for  this  hymn  to  Di- 
cnysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  quotes  it  as  a  pat- 
tern of  perfection.  Madame  Dacier  supposes  it 
to  be  entirely  historical ;  and  that  it  was  written 
after  Phaon,  her  inconstant  lover,  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  island  of  Lesbos  to  Sicily,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  importunities  of  an  amorous 
mistress.  It  was  in  Sicily,  therefore,  and  on  the 
above-mentioned  occasion,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  have  made  this  hymn. 

13.  The  radiant  car  your  sparrows  drew ;]  Sap- 
pho says,  the  chariot  of  Venus  was  draw  n  by  spar- 
rows, because  they  are  of  ail  birds  the  most  amo- 
rous. 

2U.  Back  flew  the  feather'd  baud.]    There  is 


Then,  with  a  sweet  enchanting  look, 
Divinely  smiling,  thus  you  spoke: 
"  Why  didst  thou  call  me  to  thy  cell  f 
Tell  me,  my  gentle  Sappho,  tell. 

"  Wliat  healing  medicine  shall  I  find 
To  cure  thy  love  distemper'd  mind? 
Say,  shall  l  lend  thee  all  my  charms. 
To  win  young  Phaon  to  thy  arms? 
Or  does  some  other  swain  subdue 
Thy  heart?  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who? 
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"  Though  now,  averse,  thy  charms  he  slight. 
He  soon  shall  view  thee  with  delight; 
Though  now  he  scorns  thy  gifts  to  take, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  offerings  make; 
Though  now  thy  beauties  fail  to  move. 
He  soon  shall  melt  with  equal  love.'' 

Once  more,  O  Venus,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  ease  my  miml  of  anxious  care; 
Again  vouchsafe  to  he  my  guest, 
And  calm  this  tempest  in  my  breast!  40 

To  thee,  bright  queen,  my  vows  aspire; 
O  grant  me  all  my  heart's  desire! 


ODE  II. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  this 
ode,  the  Ensli'^h  reader  will  enter  into  the 
beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to  have  bet  n 
written  in  the  person  of  a  lover  sitting  by  his 
mistress.  Addison,  Spectator',  No.  'Z-iO, 

something  very  pretty  in  this  circnmst;ince, 
wherein  Venus  is  described  as  sending  away  her 
chariot,  upon  her  arrival  at  .Sappho's  lodgings,  to 
denote  that  it  was  not  a  short  transient  visit  whicb 
she  iut«nded  to  make  her.  Madame  Dacier. 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


More  Isapp}'  than  the  gods  is  he 
WliOjSott-rcctiiiiiis,  sit?  by  t'r.e'-; 
His  cars  thy  pleasing  talk  bnptules, 
His  eyes  thy  sweetly-dimpled  smiles. 

This,  this,  alas  !   alann'd  my  breast, 
And  lubbd  me  of  iny  i;')ldeii  icst : 
While  gazinj;  on  thy  cliarms  I  hung, 
My  voice  died  faltering  on  uiy  tongue. 

With  snhtle  flames  my  bo.-'om  glows, 
Suickthrongh  each  vein  the  poison  flows:  10 

Ofle  II. — Tiiis  beautiful  wle  is  preserved  by 
Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Sublime. 

I.  More  hnppy  than  the  godis.  Sec.']  There  is 
an  epigram  in  the  Antholugia,  which  seems  to  be 
an  imitation  of  this  stanza. 

The  yiiuth  who  sees  thee  may  rejoice, 
!Kut  bli^st  is  he  who  heaiiii  thy  voice, 
A  dt-mi-trod  who  shall  thee  kiss, 
Who  gains  thee  is  a  god  in  blis«. 

Lnnginns  hns  dhsen-ed,  that  '*  this  description 
>f  love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature  ;  and 
that  all  the  circumstances,  v.'hicii  follow  one  an- 
oti:er  in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  m.twitiistand- 
irg  they  appear  repnimant  to  each  other,  are  re- 
ally such  ns  happen  in  the  iVenzies  of  love.''  He 
farther  says:  "Sappho,  having  observed  the  anx- 
i^:'tirs  and  tortures  inseparable  to  jealous  love,  has 
collected  and  displayed  them  all  with  the  most 
lively  exactness.''  And  Dr.  Pearce  judiciously  ob- 
serves, that  "  in  this  ode  she  endeavours  to  ex- 
press that  wrath,  jealousy,  and  angui.-^h,  which 
distracted  her  with  such  a  variety  of  torture.  And 
therefore,  in  the  following  versesofBoilcau's  trans- 
lation the  true  sense  is  mistaken  : 

dans  les  doux  transports,    uu  s'  cgare 

mon  ame. 
"  And, 

je  tombe  en  des  douces  langucurs. 

As  the  word  doux  will  by  no  means  express  tlie 
rage  and  distraction  of  Sappho's  mind  :  it  being 
always  u^(d  in  a  contrary  stnse."  There  arc  two 
lin^s  in  PiiiUips's  translation  of  this  ode  which  are 
liable  U)  the  same  objection: 

For  while  1  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost. 
And, 

My  blood  with  gentle  horrours  thrill'd. 

^Ir.  Addison,  in  his  Spectator  on  tliis  ode,  re- 
lates the  following  remarkable  cireumstance  from 
Plutarch:  '*  That  author,  in  the  iamous  story  of 
Antiochus,  who  fdl  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his 
mothcr-in-lau,  and  (not  daring  to  discover  his 
passion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by 
•ickness,  tells  us,  tliat  Erasistralus,  the  physician, 
found  out  the  nature  of  hi.-;  distemper  by  those 
•ymptomsof  love  which  he  had  learned  from  Sap- 
pho's writings.  Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the 
love-sick  prince,  when  these  symptoms  discovered 
thenisclves  to  his  physician;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  they  v.ere  not  vosy  dilVerent  from  those  v. hieh 
Sappho  here  describes  in  a  lover  sitting  by  his 
mistress."  Madame  Dacitr  says,  that  this  ode  of 
Sappho  is  preserved  entire  in  Longinus,  wher';as, 
whoever  looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it 
will  find,  that  there  miist  at  least  have  been  aa- 
wUicr  stanza,  which  is  not  trausmitted  to  us. 


Dark,  dimming  mist?  my  eyes  «:urrotin<I; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  sound. 

My  limbs  with  dewy  chdlncss  freeze. 
On  my  whole  frame  pale  tremblings  seize. 
And,  losing  colour,  sense,  and  breath, 
I  seem  ipiite  languishing  in  death. 


FRAG  ME  NTS, 
FRAGMENT  I. 

The  Pleiads  now  no  more  are  seen, 
Nor  shines  the  silver  Moon  s-renc, 
In  dark  and  dismal  clouds  o'crcast ; 
The  love  appointed  hour  is  past: 
Midnight  usurps  her  sable  throne. 
And  yet,  alas  !   1  lie^ilonc. 


FRAGMENT  IT. 

This  Seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  an  arrogant 

unlettered  lady,  vain  of  her  beauty  and  riches. 

Whene'er  the  Fates  resume  thy  breath, 

No  bright  reversion  shait  thou  gain, 
Unnntic'd  thou  shalt  sink  in  death, 
Nor  e\\i  thy  menifiry  remain  : 
For  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  pUiek'd  the  lovely  rose. 
Which  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows. 

To  Pinto's  mansions  shalt  thou  go, 

The  stern  inexorable  king, 
AuuHig  th'  ijiuoble  shades  below 
A  vain,  ignoble  thing; 
While  honour'd  Sappho's  Muse-embellish'd  name 
Shall  flourish  in  eternity  of  fame. 

Frag-ment  I. —  Ck  And  yet,  alas  !  I  lie  a'one]  A 
shepherd  in  she  Idyllium  entitled  OAPliTYS  (which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  but  by  Daniel 
Heinsius,  is  attributed  to  Moschus)  wishes  a  city- 
girl,  v.ho  had  slighted  him,  the  punishment  of  iiv- 
ieg  and  dying  an  old  maid. 

niay  you  ne'er  find  one 

Worthy  your  love  in  country  or  in  town. 
But,  to  a  virgin-bed  condemn'd,  forever  lie  alone! 

Bowles. 

Frag.  II. — Sappho  is  not  the  only  good  writer, 
who,  from  a  due  sense  of  the  excellence  of  their 
works,  ha\e  promised  themselves  immortality. — 
Virgil  lias  expressed  hiniscdf  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Georgic: — Horace 
in  several  places,  particularly  in  the  ode,  Exegi 
mnnumeutum  : — 'but  Ovid,  in  the  strongest  terms: 
Jamque  opus  exegi,  &,c. 

I've  now  compil'd  a  work,  which  nor  the  rage 
Of  Jove,  nor  fire,  nor  sword,  nor  eating  age. 
Is  able  to  destroy  — 

5,  For  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  pinck'd  the  lovely 
rose. 
Which  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows,]  . 
Pieria  was  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  dedicated  to 
the  Muses :  by  ttiis  expression  Sappho  seems  to 
hint,  that  the  lady  who  furnished  the  occasion  of 
this  satire  was  not  conversant  in  the  politer  stu- 
dies, nor  acquainted  with  the  Muses. 
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FRAGMENT  III. 

TO  I'EM'S. 
Venus,  queen  of  smiljs  and  love, 
Suit,  O !  quit  the  skits  above ; 
To  my  lowly  roof  descend, 
.At  the   mirthful  feast  attend  ;    - 
Hand  the  golden  goblet  round, 
M'ith  dclieioits  neetar  crown'd : 
None  but  joyous  friends  you'll  see, 
Friends  of  Venus,  and  of  me. 


FRAGME.NT  IV. 

Cease,  jentlc  mother,  cease  your  shai-p  reproof, 
My  liaiidi  no  more  can  ply  the  ("irious  woof,   . 
While  on  my  mind  the  flain^  s  of  C  ipid  prey, 
And  lovely  Phaon  steals  my  soul  av.ay. 


FRAGMENT  V. 

OX    THE    ROSE. 

Woi'LU  .love  appoint  some  flower  to  reij 
In  aiatchle-s  heanty  on  the  plain. 
The  rose  (mankind  will  all  a^re  ) 
The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  he; 
The  pride  of  plants,  the  srace  of  bowers. 
The  blush  of  meads,  the  eye  of  fiowirs  : 
Its  beauties  charm  the  gods  above; 
Its  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  Love  ; 
Its  foiiase  wantons  in  the  air 
Luxuriant,  like  the  fl'jwing  iiair; 
It  shines  in  blooming  splendour  jay. 
While  zephyrs  on  i  s  bosom  plaj'. 


The  foUoiving  is  part  of  an  Ode  which  Sappho  is 

supposed  to  have  written  to  Anacreon. See 

the  noles  on  the  64th  Ode  of  Anacreon. 

Ye  Muses,  ever  fair  and  youni;, 
High-seated  on  the  golden  throne, 

Anacreon  sent  to  nie  a  son? 
Id  sweetest  numbers  not  his  own  ; 

Frag.  IlI.^This  fragment  should  be  joined  with 
the  fourth  ode  of  Anacr. on  ;  for  as  .Sappho  de-ires 
Venus  to  be  her  cup-beaier,  so  Anacreon  aj^points 
Cupid  tlie  same  office: 

In  decent  robe,  behind  him  bound, 
Cupid  shall  sene  the  gobkt  round. 

Fr.ig.  IV. — Hephtestion  produces  tiiis  fragment 
from  the  seventh  book  of  .Sa;jpht»*s  rxles.  Horace 
teems  to  have  had  it  in  view,  book  3.  ode  12. 

Tibi  qualuni  Cythertae  ptier  ales 
Tibi  tilas,  operosrequ^- Mine-vx 
Studium  aufert,  Neobu!e,  Lipava-i  iiitor  Hebri. 
The  winged  boy,  in  wanton  p'ay, 
TIty  work  and  basket  steals  away: 
Thy  w;  b  and  Pallas'  curious  toils 
Are  now  beeouie  fair  Hebrus"  spoils. 

niincombe. 
Fi-ag.  V — We  are  indebted  to  Achilles  Tatius 
for  this  fraiment,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Sappho.  In  the  beginning  of  tl;e  second  book  of 
that  romancer,  Ciitophon  t»lls  lis,  his  mistress 
sung  this  eulogy  on  the  rose  at  an  entertainnjrnt. 
If  the  reader  turns  back  to  the  fifth  and  fifty-third 
odes  of  .Anacreon,  he  will  find  other  encoiiiiuuis 
on  tLii  beautiful  3i-<;r, 


For,  by  your  sacred  rapture*  fSr'd, 

The  poet  warbled  what  the  Muse  inspir'd. 


TWO  EPIGRAMS. 

1. 
Meniscus,  mourning  for  his  hapless  son, 
The  toil-experienc'd  fisher,  Pelagon, 

Epigram  I — Longepierre  observes,  that  it  was 
usual  among  the  ancients  to  place  on  the  tombi 
of  their  friends  tiie  instruments  peculiar  to  the  art 
or  mystery  which  they  exercised  when  alive.  Of 
this  we  have  examples  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  In 
the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  ver.  76,  Elpe- 
uor  makes  this  rejuest  to  Ulysses  in  Hell: 
Z*iyM  Te  jixci  ytvtttj  &c.    . 

A  tomb  along  the  watery  margin  raise, 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 

To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was : 

There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Broome. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  book  we  find  the 
suit  was  granted: 

A  rising  tomb,  tha  silent  dead  to  grace, 
Fa-t  by  tiie  roarings  of  the  main  we  placej 
The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  cjlumn  bore. 
And  high  above  it  rose  the  tapering  oar. 

Pope. 
In  the  sixth  bookof  thcffineid,  ver.  232,  .£neaj 
places  on  the  tomb  of  Misenus 

suaque  arma  viro,  remumque,  tubfamque. 

This  done;  to  solemnize  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb ; 
The  towering  top  his  well-kuown  ensigns  bore. 
His  arms,  his  onee-lov'd  trump,  and  tapering  oar, 

Pitt. 
These  sort  of  epitaphs  were  more  general,  co  i- 
cise,  and  instrudivo,  than  those  which  aftcrv.ardi 
prevailed.     Longepicrre. 

Ma  lame  Da-iev  also  observes,  that  emblems  of 
the  humoursoftlicdeceascd  were  sometimes  placed 
on  their  monuments,  as  in  this  epigram  on  a  wo- 
man named  Mj'ro: 

O'er  Myro  see  the  emblems  of  her  soul, 
A  whip,  a  bow,  a  goose,  a  dog,  an  owl.  i 
The  whip  dtnotfd,  that  she  used  to  chastise  her 
servants;  the  bow,  that  her  mind  was  always 
bent  on  the  care  of  her  family;  the  goose,  that 
sire  loved  to  stay  at  home  ;  the  dog,  that  she  was 
fond  of  her  cliildrcn;  and  the  owl,  that  she  was 
assiduous  in  "pinriingand  tapCTStry,  which  were  the 
works  of  Pallas,  to  whom  the  owl  was  consecrated. 

Dacicr. 
.\t  the  Earl  of  Holderness's,  at  ;\ske  in  York- 
shirp,  is  an  oM  piclur  ■,  with  a  device  which  seems 
to  be  borrowed  from  this.  It  is  siipposcd  to  be 
drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  represents  a  n  oman 
(said  to  be  queen  Elizabetli's  housekeeper)  stand, 
ing  on  a  tortoi.se,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  by  her 
siHc,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  a  dove  on  her 
head.     Under  it  is  this  inscription: 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION,  &c. 


Has  plac'd  upon  his  tomb  a  net  and  oar, 
The  badges  Ota  painful  life  and  poor. 


EPIGRAM  II. 
The  much-lov'd  Timas  lodges  in  this  tomb. 
By  Death  insatiate  ravish'd  in  her  bloom  ; 
Ere  yet  a  bride,  the  beauteous  maid  was  led 
To  dreary  coasts,  and  Pluto's  mournful  bed. 
Her  loT'd  companions  pay  the  rites  of  woe, 
All,  all,  alas!  the  living  can  bestow; 
From  their  fair  heads  the  graceful  curls  they  shear, 
Place  on  her  tomb,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 

Uxor  amet,  sileat,  servet,  nee  ubique  vagetur  : 
Hoc  testudo  docet,  clavcs,  labra,  junctaque  turtur. 

Which  has  been  thus  translated  ; 
Be  frugal,  ye  wives,  live  in  silence  and  love, 

Norabroad  ever  gossip  and  roam  ! 
This  learn  from  the  keys,  the  lips,  and  the  dove, 

And  toitsise,  still  dwelling  at  home  ! 


Epig.  11.— From  their  fair  heads  the   graceful 
curls,  &c.] 

The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair,  among 
the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  was  a  token 
of  a  violent  affection.  Thus  Achilles,  in  the  twen- 
ty-third book  of  the  Iliad,  offers  his  to  Patroclus. 
And  the  little  Cupids  tear  their  hair  fur  grief  at 
the  death  of  Adonis  :  (See  Bion.)  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  Mardonius  cut  off  his,  after  his  defeat. 
Many  more  instances  of  this  extraordinary  cus- 
tom might  be  produced  ;  but  these  will,  probably, 
be  thought  sufficient,  1  shall  finish  my  observa- 
tions on  this  excellent  poetess  with  an  ingenious 
surmise  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  cere- 
mony :  It  was  practised,  perhaps,  not  only  ia 
token  of  sorrow,  but  might  also  have  a  coi>ccaled 
meaning,  that  as  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  head, 
and  was  never  more  to  be  joined  to  it,  so  w-as  the 
dead  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  living,  never  more 
to  return. 
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THE 


LIVES  OF  BION  AND  MOSCHUS. 


VV  E  know  little  relating-  to  these  two  celebrated  pastoral  poets:  and  therefore  their  history  may- 
be comprised  in  few  words. 

Bion  was  born  at  Smyrna,  a  famous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  which  also  has  the  fairest  title  to  the 
birth  of  Homer :  for  this  father  of  poets  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  river  Meles,  which  flows 
not  far  from  its  walls ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  Melesigenes.  To  this  river  Moschus,  in  his  Idyllium 
en  the  death  of  Bion,  addresses  himself;  and  makes  that  fine  comparison  between  these  two  poeti 

TrfTO    TOi,  w    :?CTfS/-tu'V   Xiyu^aTKTE,    X.    T.    ?u 

Meles  !  of  streams  in  melody  the  chief, 
Now  heaves  thy  bosom  with  another  grief; 
Thy  Homer  died,  great  master  of  the  song, 
Tliy  I  lomer  died,  the  Muses  sweetest  tongue  : 
Then  did  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep. 
And  roll  d  thy  swelling  soirows  to  the  deep. 
Another  son  demands  the  meed  of  woe, 
Again  thy  waters  weep  in  long-drawn  murmurs  slow. 
Dear  to  the  fountains  was  each  tuneful  son, 
This  drank  of  Arethuse,    that  Helicon. 
He  sung  Atrides'  and  Achilles'  ire, 
And  the  fair  dame  that  set  the  world  on  fire: 
This  form'd  his  numbers  on  a  softer  plan, 
And  chanted  shepherds  loves,  and  peaceful  Pan. 

We  are  not  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  lived,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  spent 
nuch  of  his  time  in  Sicily ;  and  there  it  was,  probably,  that  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  his  com- 
positions drew  together  great  numbers  of  admirers  and  disciples ;  among  whom  was  Moschus,  as 
may  be  deduced  from  the  above-mentioned  poem  : 

I  too,  with  tears,  from  Italy  have  brought 
Such  plain  bucolics  as  my  master  taught; 
Which,  if  at  all  with  tuneful  ease  they  flow. 
To  thy  learn'd  precepts,  and  thy  art  I  owe. 
To  other  heirs  thy  riches  may  belong; 
I  claim  thy  pastoral  pipe  and  Doric  lODg. 
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These  two  last  verses  prove,  that  he  was  not  in  necessitous  circumstances.  From  the  same 
idyUium  it  appears,  that  he  died  by  poison,  not  accidentally,  but  by  the  appointment  of  some 
great  man. 

O  hapless  Blon  !  poison  was  thy  fate ; 

The  baneful  potion  circumscrib'd  thy  date. 

How  could  fell  poison  cause  effect  so  strange, 

Touch  thy  sweet  lips,  and  not  to  honey  change? 

Which  probably  was  not  unpunished : 

But  soon  just  vengeance  will  the  wretch  pursue. 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  the  above-mentioned  authority,  that  he  Vas  contemporary  vritK 
Theocritus:  and  this  famous  Syr.acusan  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  began  hi« 
reign  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  123d  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  285  years  before  Christ. 

Moschus  was  born  at  Syracuse,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Bion,  as  was  before  observed.  Suidag 
will  have  him  to  have  been  a  professor  of  grammar  at  Syracuse  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  he 
wrote  his  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  master,  his  residence  was  among  the  Italians  (though 
perhaps  in  those  parts  that  lie  over  against  Sicily,  called  Oreat  Greece) ;  and  probably  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  governing  the  poetic  school.  Some  critics  have  formerly  asserted,  that  Moschus 
and  Theocritus  are  the  same  person  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  a  passage  in  the  elegy, 
where  Moschus  introduces  Theocritus  bewailing  the  same  misfortune  in  another  country  which 
he  was  lamenting  in  Italy. 

"  The  few  remains  o£  these  two  poets,"  says  Kennet,  "  are  reckoned  among  the  sweetest  pieces 
of  the  ancient  delicacy.  They  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  neglected  that  blunt  rusticity 
and  plainness,  which  was  so  admired  an  art  of  their  great  rival  Theocritus  :  for  they  always  aim  at 
something  more  pohte  and  genteel,  though  equally  natural,  in  their  compositions."  Mr.  Longe- 
plerre  observes,  that  "  the  beauty  of  these  Idylliums  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  If  I  dare 
not,"  says  he,  "affirm,  that  these  two  poets  are  superior  to  Theocritus  himself;  yet  I  may  safely 
aver,  that  in  general  they  are  more  correspondent  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age;  which  caa 
never  be  brought  to  relish  that  extreme  simplicity,  which  abounds  in  Theocritus.  Bion  and 
Moschus  are  not  less  natural  than  he  is ;  but  though  their  simplicity  is  pure  Nature,  it  is  less 
rustic,  and  more  elegant ;  and  their  poems,  having  a  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  air,  one  may 
with  justice  affirm,  that  Bion  has  more  grace,  sweetness,  and  delicacy,  and  less  rusticity  (If  [  may 
he  allowed  the  expression)  than  Theocritus;  and  that  Moschus  keeps  the  middle  track  between 
them  both.  However,  if  their  works  are  not  admitted  among  some  for  such  true  pastorals,  they 
win  certainly  pass,  among  the  best  judges,  for  better  poems." 

There  is  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  Guardian,  No.  40,  containing  a  parallel  between  the  Pas- 
torals of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Phillips  (by  the  way  written  by  Pope  himself,  though  the  former  pa- 
pers on  pastoral  poetry  were  composed  by  Mr.  Tickell).  It  abounds  with  the  finest  sarcastic 
ironv,  which  Phillips  not  having  penetration  enough  to  see  through,  made  an  apology  to  Pope  on 
the  occasion,  declaring  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  nor  knew  the  author.  It  concludes  thus;  *' Af- 
ter all  that  has  been  said,  I  hope  none  can  tliink  it  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Pope  that  I  forbore  to 
mention  him  as  a  pastoral  writer;  since,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  of  the  same  class  with  Moschui 
and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank ;  and  on  whose  Eclogues,  as  well  as  some  of  VlrgU's, 
it  my  be  said,  that  they  are  by  no  mcaos  pastorals,  but  something  better," 
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Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  mournful  lay — 
Alas  !    the  Muses  will  no  longer  stay. 
No  longeron  these  lovely  coasts  abide; 
With  him  they  warbled,  and  with  him  they  died : 
With  Bion  perish'd  all  the  grace  of  song, 
And  all  the  kisses  of  the  fair  and  young: 
The  little  Loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom. 
Beat  their  fair  breasts,  and  weep  around  his  tomb. 


MOSCHUS  ON  THE  DEATH   OF  BlON. 


IDYLUUM  I. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

'TPHE  death  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore ; 

*  The  lovely  youth  Adonis  is  no  more  : 
Tlie  cruel  Fates  have  cut  his  vital  thread. 
And  all  the  Loves  lament  Adonis  dead. 
Ah  Venus!  never  more  in  purple  rest. 

For  mournful  sable  change  thy  flow'ry  vest ; 

Thy  beauteous  bosom  beat,  thy  loss  deplore 

Aloud  with  sighs,  Adonis  is  no  more  ! 

For  the  Uiv'd  youth  these  copious  tears  I  shed, 
And  all  the  Cupids  mouni  Adouis  dead.  10 

Methinks  I  see  him  on  the  mountain  lie. 

The  boar's  keen  tusk  has  pierc'd  his  tender  thigh; 

Weltering  he  lies,  expiring  on  the  ground. 

And  near  him  Venus  all  in  sorrow  drown'd  ; 

Idyllium  I — All  the  beauties  and  graces  that 
can  possibly  embellish  a  poem  of  this  nature  are 
united  in  this  delicate  Idyllium:  and  therefore  the 
most  polite  scholars,  and  the  best  critics  of  every 
age,  have  deservedly  esteemed  it  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  remains  of  antiquity. 


I  see  the  crimson  flood  fast  trickling  flow 
Down  his  white  skin  that  vies  with  winter  snow  j 
I  .see  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  decay. 
And  on  his  lips  the  roses  fade  away  : 
Yet  who  can  Venus  from  those  lips  divide, 
Though  their  sweet  kisses  with  Adonis  died  ?      21 
To  Venus  sweet,  ev'n  now  his  breath  is  fled, 
Yet  all  her  kisses  cannot  warm  the  dead. 

The  fate  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore ; 

The  Loves  lament,  Adonis  is  no  more  ! 

A  deep  wide  wound  is  in  his  thigh  imprest. 
But  Venus  bears  a  deeper  in  her  breast. 
His  beagles  round  a  mournful  howling  keep; 
And  all  the  Dryads  of  the  mountains  weep  : 
But,  Venus,  quite  abandon'd  to  despair, 
Her  locks  dishevell'd,  and  her  feet  all  bare,      30 
Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  the  briary  wood. 
And  stains  the  thickets  with  her  sacred  blood : 

20.  Though  their  sweet  kisses  with  Adonis  died] 
See  Moschus,  ver.  97,  &c. 

See  Venus  too  her  beauteous  bosom  beat ! 
She  lov'd  her  shepherd  more  than  kisses  sweet. 
More  than  those  last  dear  kisses  which  in  death 
She  gave  .Adonis,  and  imbib'd  his  breath. 
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With  piercing  cries  Adonis  she  bmiails, 
Her  darlin*  youth,  alung  the  winding  vales  ; 
Whvle  the  b!ooJ  startinir  from  his  uovtnded  thish, 
Streams  on  his  bri-ast,  and  leaves  a  crimson  dye. 
Ah  me!  what  tears  lair  Cythena  shed, 
And  how  the  Loves  deplor'd  Adonis  dead  ! 
The  queen  ot  i.ive,  no  lon.^er  now  u  bride, 
Has  lost  her  beauty  since  Ad-inis  died  ;  40 

Though  bright  t:.e  rad.ance  of  her  charms  before, 
Her  iover  and  her  beauty  are  no  more  ! 
Tlie  mountains  mourn,  tlie  waving  woods  bewail, 
And  rivers  ro  I  UiUieiiting  thrtugh  the  vale : 
Tlie  silver  springs  descend  in  streams  of  woe, 
Down  the  high  hHls,  and  murmur  as  they  flow: 
And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  ajipears 
Oej^rcss'd  and  ianguishingly  drown'd  in  teare  : 
While  Venus  o'er  the  tiiils  and  valleys  flies. 
And,  "  Ail  !  Adonis  is  no  more,''  she  cries,      50 
Along  tlie  hills,  and  vales,  and  vocal  shore, 
Kcho  repeals,  "  Adonis  is  no  moi*e." 
Who  could  luimov'd  these  piteous  wftilings  hear. 
Or  view  the  love-lorn  qi:een  without  a  tear? 
Soon  as  she  saw  him  wounded  on  the' plain, 
His  thigh  discoIourVl  with  the  erim-on  stain, 
Sighing  she  said,  and  e!asp*d  him  as  be  lay, 
*'  O  stay,  dear  hapless  youth  !  for  Venus  stay  ! 
Our  breasts  once  DKre  let  close  embraces  join. 
And  let  me  press  my  glowing  lips  to  thine.         60 
Raise,  lov*d  Adonis,  raise  thy  drooping  bead, 
And  ki^s  me  ere  thy  parting  breath  be  fled, 
The  last  fond  tjken  of  affection  give, 
Ol  kiss  thy  Veiju-,  wlnle  the  kis^es  live  ; 
Till  in  my  breast  1  draw  thy  lingering  bioath, 
And  with  my  lips  imbibe  thy  love  iti  death. 
This  farewel  kiss,  which  sorrowing  thus  J  take, 
I'll  keep  for  ever  for  -idonis'  sake. 

43.  The  mountains  mourn,  the  waving  woods 

bewailj  Virgil,  Eclogue  5. 

Daphni,   tuum  interitum,   monies  sylvceque   lo- 

ijiiiniter. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  dep'ore. 

Drydeu. 
And  Eclogue  10. 

Ilium  etiam  lanri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  niyricas, 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  soia  sub  ru;-e  jacenti'm 
M-TDnalus,  &  gelidi  fleveruat  saxa  Lyciei. 
For  him  the  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears. 
And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly  shrub  ap- 
pears. 
Maenalian  pines  the  godlike  swain  bemoan, 
A\'ben  spread  bene;ith  a  rock  be  sigh'd  alone; 
And  cokl  Lycaus  wept  from  eveiy  droi)iiing  stone. 

Diydeo. 

44.  And  rivers  roll  lamenting]  See  the  begin- 
ning of  Moschus's  Idyllium  on  the  death  of  Bion. 

47.  And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  appears.] 
Ye  drooping  flowers,  diffuse  a  languid  breath, 
And  die  with  sorrow  at  sweel  Bion's  death. 

Moschus. 

5.5.  Soon  as  she  saw  him  wounded  on  the  plain] 
There  is  a  similar  beautiful  description  in  Ovid's 
Wctamorphoies,  book  4. 

But  when  her  view  her  bleeding  love  confess'd. 
She  sluiek'd,  she  tore  herhair,  she  beat  her  breast ! 
She  raisVl  the  body,  and  embrac'd  it  round, 
And  bsth'd  with  tears  unfeign'd  the  gaping  wound  : 
Then  her  warm  lips  to  the  cold  face  ap])ly'd, 
"  Aud  is  it  thus,  »h  !  thus  we  meet }"  she  cry'd  ! 


Thee  to  the  shades  the  Fates  untimely  bring; 
fleibre  tiie  drear,  inexorable  king  ;  "70 

Vet  sti.l  1  live  unhappy  and  forlorn  ; 
How  hard  my  lot  to  be  a  goddess  bom  ! 
Take,  cruel  Proserpine,  my  lovely  boy. 
Since  all  thal'sform'd  for  beauty,  or  for  joy, 
Oescends  to  thee,  while  I  indulge  my  grief. 
By  fruitless  tears  soliciting  relief. 
Thou  dy'ot,  Adonis,  and  thy  fate  I  weep. 
Thy  love  now  leaves  me,  lilie  a  dream  in  sleep, 
T.caves  me  berea\'il,  no  more  a  blooming  bride. 
With  unavailing  Cupids  at  my  side.  80 

\^'ith  thee  my  zone,  which  coldest  hearts  could 

warm,  i^ 

Lost  every  grace,  and  all  its  power  to  charm. 
Why  didit  thou  urge  the  chase,  and  ra.-ihly  dare 
T'  encounter  beasts,  thyself  so  wond'rous  fair  !" 
Thus  Venus  mourn'd,  and  tears  incessant  shed. 
And  all  tiie  Loves  b-  wailM  Adonis  dead  ; 
Sighing  they  ciy'd,  "  Ah  !   wretched  queen,  de- 
Tiiy  joys  all  fled,  Adonis  is  no  more."      [plore 

"  My  Pyramus  !  whence  sprung  thy  crael  fate? 
My  Fyramus  !  ah  !  speak,  ere  'tis  too  late; 
I,  thy  owuThisbe,  but  one  word  implore. 
One  woid  thy  Thisbe  never  ask'd  before.'* 
At  Thixbe's  name  awak'd,  he  open'd  wiile 
His  dying  eyes  ;  with  dying  eyes  he  try'd 
On  her  to  dwell,  but  clos'd  them  slow,  and  died. 

Addison. 

69.  Thee   to  the   shades   tlie   Fates  untimely 
bring,  ice] 
Virgil  says  of  Orpheus,  Georg.  b.  4. 

.Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum, 

Ncsciaque  Inmianis  precibus  mansuescrre  corda. 
Ev'n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  his  way,  through  forests  void  of  lisht ; 
-And  dai'd  amidst  the  trembling  ghosts  to  sing, 
.\nd  stood  before  the  inexorable  king. 

Dryden. 

72.   How-  hard,   &c.]     Thus  Spenser,   Fairy 
3uecn,  b.  3.  c.  4.  st.  38. 

O  !  what  avails  it  of  immortal  seed 
To  been  ybred,  and  never  born  to  die  ? 
For  better  I  it  deem  to  die  with  speed. 
Than  waste  in  woe,  and  wailful  miserie. 
74.  Since  all  that's  form'd  for   beauty,   or  for 
Descends  to  thee]  [joy, 

Thus  Catullus, 

At  vobis  mali:  sit,  mala?  tenebra 
Orel,  quce  omnia  Bella  de\oratis. 

Ah  !   death,  relentless  to  destroy 
All  that's  form'd  for  love  or  joy. 

SI.  \\ith  thee  my  zone,   &c.]     The  ccstus  of 
Venus  is  thus  dtscrib'd  by  Homer: 

H,  x'!(  aro  5-'i5'^?*v  tXi/j-aTo  xij-ov,  x.  t.  X.  Iliad  14. 

V.2I4. 
She  from  her  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbrac'd. 
With  various  skill  and  high  embroidery  grac'd; 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  chann. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm: 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  surviving  fire. 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Pope. 
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As  manv  drops  of  blood,  as  from  the  wound 
Af  fair  Adonis  tricl<lcd  on  the  ground,  90 

So  many  tears  she  shed  in  copious  showers  : 
Both  tears  and  drops   of  blood  were   turn'd   to 

flow'rs. 
From  these  in  crimson  beauty  sprung  the  rose, 
Ceiiilian-brijht  anemonies  from  those. 

The  death  of  fair  Adonis  1  deplore, 

The  lovely  youth  Adouis  is  no  more. 

No  longer  in  lone  woods  lament  the  dead, 
O  queen  of  love  !    behold  the  stately  bed, 
On  which  Adonis,  now  deprivM  of  breatii. 
Seems  sunk  in  slumbers,  beauteous  ev'u  in  death. 
Dress  him,  fair  goddess,  in  the  softest  vest,      101 
In  which  he  oft  with  thee  dissolv'd  to  rest; 
On  golden  pillow  be  his  head  reclin'd, 
And  let  past  joys  be  imag'd  in  thy  mind. 
Though  Death  the  beauty  of  liis  bloom  devours, 
Crown  him  with  chaplets  of  the  fairest  flowers  j 
Alas  !  the  flowers  have  lost  their  gaudy  pride. 
With  him  they  flourish'd,  and  with  him  they  died. 
"With  odorous  myrtle  deck  his  drooping  head. 
And  o'er  his  limbs  the  sweetest  essence  shed :    1 10 
Ah  !  rather  perish  every  rich  perfume. 
The  sweet  Adonis  perish*d  in  his  bloom. 
Clad  in  a  purple  robe  Adonis  lies  ; 
Surrounding    Cupids    heave    their  breasts  with 
sighs, 


93. 


the 


From  these  in  crimson  beauty  sprun 
rose] 

Some  authors  say,  that' anemonies,  and  not 
roses,  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.  See  Ovid's 
Metamorph.  b.  10,  at  the  end. 

— Wliere  the  blood  was  shed, 

A  flower  bc;;au  to  rear  its  purple  head  : 
Such  as  on  pnnic  apples  is  reveal'd. 
Or  in  the  filmy  rind  but  half  conceal'd. 
Still  here  the  fate  of  lovely  forms  we  see, 
So  sudden  fades  the  sweet  anemony. 
Tho  feeble  stems,  to  stormy  blasts  a  prey, 
Their  sickly  beauties  droop,  and  pine  away, 
The  winds  forbid  the  flowers  to  flourish  long, 
Which  owe  to  ninds  their  name  in  Grecian  song. 

Eiisden. 
114.  Surrounding  Cupids   heave  their  breasts 

with  sighs] 
Moschns  imitates  this  in  his  poem  on  the  Death 
of  Bion  : 

The  little  Loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom. 

Beat  their  fair  breasts,  and  weep  around  his  tomb_ 

Thns  Ovid, 
Ecce  ]iuer  Veneris  fert  eversamque  pharctram, 

Et  fractos  arcus,  et  sine  luce  facem. 
Aspice  demissis  ut  eat  miserabilis  alls, 

Pectoraquc  infesta  tundit  aperta  manu. 
Excipiunt  lacrymas  sparsi  per  coUa  capilli, 

Oracjue  singultu  concutieute  sonant. 

Amor.  b.  3.  el.  9. 
See  Venus'  son  his  torch  cxtinsuish'd  brings, 

His  quiver  all  revers'd,  and  broke  his  bow; 
'  See,  pensive  how  he  droops  with  flagging  wings, 

And  strikes  his  bared  bosom  many  a  blow. 
Loose  and  neglected,  scatter'd  o'er  his  neck. 

His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear: 
What  piteous  sobs,  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 

Shake  his  swoln  cheek?  Ah  sorrow  too  severe  ! 

Anoi), 

\oL-   ir. 


Their  locks  tliey  shear,  excess  of  grief  to  show. 
They  spurn  the  quiver,  and  they  break  the  bow. 
Some  loose  his  sandals  with  officious  care. 
Some  in  capacious  gulden  vessels  bear 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  crystal  springs; 
This   bathes  his  wound,   that  fans  him  with  his 
wings.  120 

For  Venus'  sake  the  pitying  Cupids  shed 
A  shower  of  tears,   and  mourn  Adonis  dead. 
Already  has  the  nuptial  god,  dismay'd, 
Quench'd  his  bright  torch,  for  all  his  garlands  fade. 
No  more  are  joyful  hymeneals  sung, 
But  notes  of  sorrow  dwell  on  ev'ry  tongue ; 
While  all  around  the  general  grief  partake 
For  lov'd  Adonis,  and  for  Hymen's  sake. 
With  loud  laments  the  Graces  all  deplore, 
And  cry,  'The  fair  Adonis  is  no  more.'        130 
The  Muses,  \vailinir  the  wild  woods  among. 
Strive  to  recal  him  with  harmonious  song  : 
Alas  !   no  sounds  of  hannony  he  hears, 
For  cruel  Proserpine  has  clos'd  his  ears. 
Cease,  Venus,  cease,  thy  soft  complaints  forbear, 
Reserve  thy  sorrows  for  the  mournful  year. 

115.  Their  locks  they  shear,  &,c.]  For  the  ce- 
remony of  cutting  ofl'  the  hair  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  see  the  notes  on  the  second  epigram  of 
Sappho. 

US.  Some  in  capacious  golden  vessels  bear 
Tlie  cleansing  water,  &c.] 

The  custom  of  washing  the  dead  is  very  ancient. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^neid, 
.\nna  says  of  the  body  of  her  sister  Dido  : 

date  vulnera  lymphis 

Abluam,  et,  extremus  si  quis  super  halitus  errat. 
Ore  legam.— — ^ 

Bring,  bring  me  water;  let  me  bathe  in  death 
Her  bleedingwounds,  and  catch  her  parting  breath. 

Pitt. 
The  custom  of  catching  the  parting  breath  may 
be  compared  with  the  65th  and  66th  verses  above, 
*'TiU  in  my  breast,'*  5cc.  See  a  beautiful  complaint 
made  by  the  mother  of  Euryalus,  in  the  jEneid, 
b.9,  V.486. 

— —  nee  te  tua  funera  mater 
Produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi,  &c. 
Nor  did  thy  mother  close  thy  eyes  in  death. 
Compose  thy  limbs,  nor  catch  thy  parting  breath; 
Nor  bathe  thy  gaping  wounds,  nor  cleanse  the  gore. 
Nor  throw  the  rich  embroider'd  mantle  o'er. 

Pitt. 

120.  that  fans  him  with  his  winrs] 

—  Cupid  caught  my  trembling  hand, 
And  with  his  wings  uiy  face  he  fann'd. 

Anacreon,  ode  7. 

136.  Reserve  thy  sorrows  forthe  mournful  year] 
The  time  appointed  for  mourning  for  the  dead, 
among  the  ancients,  was  ten  months ;  which  was 
originally  the  year  both  of  theGreeks  and  Romans. 

The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis  was  ce- 
lebrated through  the  whole  Pagan  world.  The 
ancients  diflfer  greatly  in  their  accounts  of  this  di- 
vinity. Plutarch  maintains,  that  he  and  Bacchus 
are  the  same ;  and  that  the  Jews  abstained  from 
swine's  flesh,  because  Adonis  was  killed  by  a  boar. 
Ausonius,  in  epigram  30,  affirms,  that  Bacchus, 
Osiri  s,  and  Adonis,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Laiighorne. 
cc 
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FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


lOYLLIltM  li. 

CUPID  AND  THE  FLOWER. 

A  \OUTH,   oiloo  fowling  in  a  shadv  ^rove. 

On  a  t;ill  box-tree  spy'il  the  20(1  of  love, 

Pcrch'd  like  a  beauteous  bird;   with  sudden  joy 

At  sight  so  noble  liap'd  tlic  simple  boy. 

With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 

His  choicest  twisrs,  his  bird-lime,  and  his  snares, 

And  in  a  neighb'rinj:  covert  smil'd  to  see 

How  here  and  there  he  skipt,  aaid  hopt  from  tree 

to  tree. 
When  lone:  in  vain   he  waited  to  betray 
The  jod,  enra^M  lie;  Hun;;  his  twigs  away,  10 

And  to  a  jiloughman  near,  an  ancient  man. 
Of  whom  he  learn 'd  his  art,  the  youngster  ran. 
Told  the  strange  storj-,  while  he  held  his  plotigh, 
And  show'd  the  bird  then  perch'd  upon  a  hnug'n. 
The  grave  old  ploughman  archly  shook  his  head, 
Sniird  at  the  simple  boy,  and  thus  he  said  : 
"  Cease,  cease,  my  son,  this  dangerous  sport  give 

o'er. 
Fly  far  away,  and  chase  that  bird  no  more  : 
Blest  should  youfail  to  catch  him! — Hence,  away! 
That  bird,  believe  me,  is  a  bird  of  prey  : 
Though  now  he  serms  to  shun  you  all  he  can, 
Yet  soon  as  time  sIi.tII  lead  you  up  to  man, 
He'H  spread  his  Butt'ring  pijiions  o'er  your  breast, 
Perch  on  your  blow,  and  in  your  bosom  nest." 


idvli.ium  hi. 
t:!E  teacher  taught. 

As  late  1  slumbering  lay,  before  my  sight 
Bright  Venus  rose  in  \  isions  of  the  nigiit : 
She  led  young  Cupid  ;  as  in  thought  profound 
His  modest  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground  ; 
And   thus  she  spoke:    "To  thee,  dear  swain,  1 

Uiiig 
My  little  son;  instruct  the  bny  to  sing.'* 
No  mr.re  she  said  ;  but  vanish'd  into  air. 
And  left  the  wily  pupil  to  my  care: 

Ovid  makes  Venus  institute  this  festival,  Me- 
lamorph.  b.  10.  at  the  end. 

Indus  rnonumenta  manehunt 

Semper.  Adoni,  mei,  repetitaque  mortis  imago 
Aimua  plangoris  peraget  simulamina  nostri. 

I'or  thee,  lost  youth,  my  tears,  and  restless  pain. 
Shall  in  immortal  monuments  remain  ; 
With  solemn  iiomp,  in  annual  rites  retnrn'd. 
Be  thou  for  ever,  my  Adonis,  mourn'd. 

Eusden. 

Idy'il.  TI,  Spenser  has  imitated  tliis  idylliuUi  in 
h's  Shepherd's  CaU-iular  tnr  the  month  of  March, 
but  in  a  language  too  harsh  for  modern  ears, 

8.  How  here  and  there  he  skipt,  and  hopt  from 
tree  to  tree]  The  original  Greek,  Tftsru  Ta7ovE;u.TM 
^xiTfiXjunov,  admirably  deseritio  a  bird  hopping 
about  freim  bough  to  bough,  which  the  translator 
has  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

Idyl.  III.  Tbiii  beautiful  idyllium,  wliirh  in  a 
pleasing  fiction  describes  the  power  of  love,  is 
preserved  by  Stobscus. 


T,  sure  1  was  an  idcot  for  my  pains, 

Began  to  teach  him  old  bucolic  strains  ;  \d 

How  Pan  the  pipe,  how  Pallas  forni'd  the  Ante, 

Hhejebus  the  lyre,  and  Mercury  the  lute: 

l-ove,  to  my  lessons  quite  regardless  grown. 

Sung  lighter  lays,  anti  sonnets  .of  his  own,       ' 

Th' amours  of  men  below,  and  gods  above, 

.\nd  all  the  triumphs  of  the  quecd  of  love. 

I,  sure  the  simplest  of  all  shepherd  swains; 

Full  soon  forgot  my  old  bucolic  strains; 

The  lighter  lays  of  Love  my  fancy  caught, 

And  1  reniemlier'd  all  that  Cupid  taught.  20 


IDYLLIUM  IV. 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 

The  sacred  Nine  delight  in  cruel  Love, 
Tread  in  his  steps,  and  all  his  ways  approve : 
Should  some  rude  swain,  whom  Love  could  ne'er 

refine, 
Woo  the  fair  Muses,  they  his  suit  decline  ; 
But  if  the  love-sick  shepherd  sweetly  sing. 
The  tuneful  clioir,  attending  in  a  ring. 
Catch  the  soft. sounds,  and  tune  the  vocal  shell; 
This  truth  by  frequent  precedent  I  tell: 
For  when  I  praise  some  hero  on  iny  lyre. 
Or,  nobly  daring,  to  a  god  aspire,  10 

In  strains  more  languid  flows  the  nerveless  song. 
Or  elies  in  faltering  accents  on  my  tongue  : 
But  when  with  Love  or  Lycidas  I  glow. 
Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  sweetly  flow. 


tDYLLlOM  V. 

LIFE  TO  BE  ENJOYED. 

If  merit  only  stamps  my  former  lays. 
And  those  alone  shall  give  me  deathless  praise: 
Butif  ev'ii  those  have  lost  their  bright  applause, 
Why  should  1  labour  thus  without  a  cause  ? 
For  if  great  Jove  or  Fate  would  stretch  our  span. 
And  give  of  life  a  double  share  to  man. 
One  ]jart  to  pleasures  and  to  joy  ordain. 
And  \c\  the  other  with  hard  teiil  and  pain  ; 
With  su  eet  complacence  we  might  then  employ 
Our  hours,  for  labour  still  enhances  joy.  10 

But  since  eif  life  we  have  biit  one  small  share, 
A  pittane-e  scant  vvhich  daily  toils  impair. 
Why  should  nc  waste  it  in  pursuit  of  care  ? 

Myl.IV'. — 12.  Or  dies  in  faltering  accents  on  my 
tongucj  Sappho's  situation  is  much  the  same, 
thougu  on  a  difierent  occasion.     See  stanza  2. 

M'hile  gnzing  on  thy  charms  I  hung. 
My  voice  died  faltering  on  my  tongue. 

Anacrcon's  first  ode  bears  a  great  similitude  to 
this  idyllium. 
Iilyl.  V. — This  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobsus. 

11.  But  since  of  life  we  have  but  one  small 
share] 
Vitx  summa  brev'is  spem  nos  retat  inchoare  lon- 
gani.  Hor.  1.  1.  od.  4. 

— Life's  short,  fleeting  span 

Allows  no  long  protracted  plan. 

Duncombc. 


Why  <Io  »c  laboar  to  niii^rnt  our  nt'.iv, 
The  morewc  gain,  still  ovdiiif;  the  luor 
Alas  I  ala?  !   we  quite  forjjit  thai  man 
U  a  uiert;  mortal,  and  bis  life-  a  span. 
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IDYLLIUM  V 
CLEODJ.m'S  AXD  MYRHOrf. 

(LkOnAMtS. 

■•■ay,  in  their  courspv  circlini  as  llioy  tend, 
What  season  is  ninst  grat.  fill  t.i  my  fric od  ? 
Summer,  n-hoso  sinis  mature  the  teeming  {;nound, 
<>c  (.t.idtn  Autumn,  with  full  har\-o»ts  erown'd  ? 
Or  Winter  h'Kii,  »litn  nod  reclm'd  at  ease. 
Tile  (ire  tair-bla/inj,  and  ^».t;t  |r,»ure  please  ? 
<>'  genial  S[>rinjr,  in  bltximiiii^  lM>auty  nay  ? 
J-peafc,  Myrton,  while  aiuuiid  the  lambkins  |>lay 

MYBSON. 
It  ill  liccomcs  friiil  morula  to  define 
^Villi's  IksI  and  fittest  of  the  «urt:s  divincj     10 
1  In  wurk  •  of  Nature  all  are  ip-ateful  fotind, 

\nd  all  ti,e  beasoiis  in  their  variou!^  round. 
Hut  siiiee  my  friend  deman<ls  my  private  voice, 
Then  Itarn  the  season  that  is  Myr«on's  choice. 
Me  lite  hot  Summer'.-  sultry  heats  displease  ; 
1"<1I  Autumn  teems  with  pestilent  disease  ; 
Teui|i  slums  WiiiU  r's  chilling  frosts  t  fear; 
But  wish  for  purple  Sprinit  tiiruu);li  .-ill  the  year. 

riun  neither  cold  nor  licit  Diolesls  the  mom  ; 
Jim  rosy  Plenty  lilLs  lur  copious  horn  :  20 

Then  hurstiiii;  buds  their  odorous  bloims  display, 

■  M.d  .Spring  makes  equal  night,  and  equal  day. 

Non  semper  idem  Horibits  e»t  honos,  &c. 
— —  quid  xlemis 
Consiliis  auiniuui  fatigas  ? 

L.  2.  od.  1 1. 
Not  always  vernal  flouers  their  pride  retain, 
And  full-orb'd  mo'^iis  are  sure  to  wane  : 
Why  tire  ive  (h<-n  the  narrow  miiiJ, 
For  cares  eternal  too  coalin'd  } 

Duncoinbe. 
Tims  Maniliiis : 
Suid  lam  solicitls  vitam  confumimus  annis, 
Torqucmurque  nirtv,  ca;raque  cupiiline  lerum, 
-T^lernisque  senes  euris,  dum  qUTrinms,  asvimi 
Perdunus  ;  ct  nullo  votorum  tine  beaii, 
Vieturos  agimus  semper,  nee  viviuius  unquam  ? 
Why  do  we  thus  consume  our  years 
In  blind  desires,  and  anxious  fears? 
Kor  in  the  -*arch,  grown  gny  with  pain. 
We  losr  the  bliss  wc  strivj  to  gain  : 
And  thus,  absoiAi'd  by  distant  views. 
In  thoughts  uf  living,  life  ne  lose.  D. 

Idyl.Vl.— 1 3.  But  wish  for  purple  Spring  through 
all  the  year] 
Ft  nunc  omnis  aiier,  imneomnis  pnrtnrit  arbos, 
Nunc  frondcnl  syUar,  nunc  formoslssiniu*  annas. 

Virg.  eel.  3. 
The  trees  arc  clotli'd  with  leaves,  the  fields  with 

irrass; 
The  blossoms  bli.w;  the  birds  on  bushes  sin?; 
And  Nature  has  accumplisb'd  all  the  Spring. 

Dryden. 


THE  F.PmiAl^MItWt  OF  ACHILLES 
AM)  UEWAMIA. 

Myrso.n  and  Lyciius. 

MVRSON'. 
Say,  wilt  thou,  Lycidas,  sweet  shepherd-swain, 
Begin  some  soothing,  soft  Sicilian  strain, 
.''uch  as  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  recliuM, 
Sung  to  the  sea-iiyniph,  to  compose  his  mind, 
And  sent  it  iu  the  whispers  of  the  wind? 

LVrjBAS. 
What  can  I  sing  that  Myrson  will  cdmmeud? 
With  pleasure  I  would  gratify  my  friend. 

MVRSON. 

Repeat  the  song  which  most  my  taste  approves, 
Achilles'  stnl'n  embrace,  and  hidden  loves  ; 
How  the  bold  hero  laid  his  arms  aslile,  10 

A  woTnan's  robe  thi-  mitnly  sex  belied. 
And  Deidamia  soon  became  his  bride. 

LYCIOAS. 

Wheu  with  fair  Helen  Paris  cross'd  tiie  deep, 
Brought  her  to  Troy,  and  made  Ociionc  weep; 
The  iiijur'd  states  of  fir.ece  Here  all  al.inu'J, 
Spaita'iis,  Myceoians,  .and  Laconians  ariji'il  ; 
The  treachery  stun.'  their  souls,  and  bloody  ven- 
geance warni'd  : 
In  close  disguise  his  life  Achilles  led. 
Among  the  ilaughters  of  kin  j  I.yeomixl : 
liislc:id  of  arms  the  hero  learn'd  to  cull  10 

The  snowy  fleece,  anil  weave  the  t^visted  wool. 
Like  theirs,  lils  cheeks  a  rj-iy  b!o-.in  display'il. 
Like  them  he  seew'd  .1  fair  and  lovely  maij; 
As  soft  his  air,  as  dtlicate  his  tread. 
Like  them  he  covcr'tl  with  a  veil  his  head  : 
Hilt  in  his  veins  the  tides  of  ciiuiage  flow'd. 
And  love's  solt  passion  in  his  bosom  glow'd ; 
By  Deidamia's  side  from  mom  to  night 
Fie  sat,  and  with  inelTable  delight 
Oft  kiss'd  her  siiow-whitc  hand,  or  gently  press'd 
The  blooming  virgin  to  his  glowing  breast.         31 
His  siul  was  all  enraptur'd  witli  her  chirms, 
Anient  he  long'd  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  ; 
Oft  in  her  car  these  worc's  enamour'd  said, 
"  By  pairs  your  sisters  pr«:s5  the  dowiy  beil ; 
But  we,  two  maids  of  ci|ual  age  and  bloom. 
Still  sleep  divided  in  a  separate  room. 
Why  should  the  nii;ht,  more  cruel  than  the  day. 
Steal  the  sweet  virgin,  whom  I  love,  away?' 


1DYLLIU.M  VIIL 
1.0  rE   RES/SLTEIS. 
Sweet  Venus,  d  uighter  of  the  main. 
Why  are  you  pleas'd  with  mortals'  pain? 

Idyl.  VII. — 3.  Such  as  the  Cvcl .;  s,  Sec)  The 
fable  01  I'olyphtmiis  and  Galatea  has  furaislKvi 
iiialter  for  srveral  p>>eis,  parl-ula.- v  Tle-e>critus 
In  his  fith  and  I  Ith  Idyllinins,  and  Ovid  in  th':  13th 
iMjok  of  the  Mctiii.orj.hoscs,  liiJie  tn,-gth;  who 
has  borrowed  fi-eily  from  Tlieueriiuj.  Sec  also 
Gion's  sixth  Fraeinent, 

9.  Achil|e>' stol'n  embrace,  Jce.]  The  sliry  of 
Achilles  and  D^idoiuia  is  told  at  large  hj  StuUu; 
in  the  Acbilleid. 


3»)8 


What  mighty  trespass  have  they  done, 
That  thus  you  scourge  them  with  your  son  ? 
A  guileful  hoy,  a  cruel  foe, 
"Whose  chief  delight  is  human  woe. 
Vou  gave  him  wings,  alas  !  and  darts, 
To  range  the  world,  and  shoot  at  hearts: 

For  man  no  safety  thus  is  found -i 

His  flight  o'ei  takes;  his  arrows  wound. 


FAWKES'S  tRANSLATiON,  &c; 


10 


IDYLLIUM  IX. 

FRlENDSHt  P. 

THilicE  happy  they!    whose  friendly  hearts  can 

burn 
With  purest  flariae,  and  meet  a  kind  return. 
With  dear  Pirithous,  as  poets  tell, 
Theseus  was  happy  in  the  shades  of  Hell  : 
Orestes*  soul  no  fears,  no  woes  deprest ; 
'Midst  Scythians  he  with  Pylades  was  blest. 
Blest  was  Achilles  while  his  friend  surviv'd, 
Blest  was  Patroclus  evei-y  hour  he  liv'd  ; 
Blest  when  in  battle  he  resign'd  his  breath. 
For  his  unconquer'd  friend  reveng'd  his  death.   10 


FRAGMEXTS. 

FitAGMENT  I. 
ON  HYACIXTHUS. 

Desponding  sorrow  seiz'd  Apollo's  heart ; 
All  cures  he  try'd,  and  practis'd  every  art ; 
With  nectar  and  ambrosia  drest  the  wound: 
Useless,  alas  I   all  remedies  are  found, 
When  Fate  with  cruel  shears  encompasses  around 

Idyll.  VIII.— 7.    You    gave    him  wings,   &c.] 
There  is  a  similar  thought  in  a  Greek  epigram  : 

Of  shunning  love  'tis  vain  to  talk. 
When  he  can  fly,  and  I  but  walk. 
Idyll.  IX.— 9.  Blestwhen  in  battle,  &c.]  Long«- 
Jjierre  and  Laurentius  Gambara  have  given  the 
-■same  interpretation  of  this  passage;  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by 'what  Patroclus  says  to  Hector, 
in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  he  is  just 
expiring : 

Insulting  man  !  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I ; 

Black  Fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 

high  ; 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand.  Pope. 

Frag.  I.— This  is  a  small  fr.agmentof  an  Idyllium 
on  thr- death  of  Hyacintlius,  whom  Apollo  unfortu- 
nately slew  OS  he  was  playing  with  him  at  quoits. 

2.  All  cures  he  try'd,  and  practis'd  every  art] 
Apollo  is  eaid  to  have  invented  physic :    be  tells 
Daphne,  Ovid  Metamorph.  book  1. 
Inventum  medicina  meum  est,  opiferque  perorbcm 
Dicor,  &  herbarum  subjccta  potentia  nobis. 
Medicine  is  mine;  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  I  know; 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd,  below. 

Uryilen. 


FRAGMENT  H. 
Thus  to  the  smith  it  is  not  fair, 
My  friend,  for  ever  to  repair. 
And  still  another's  aid  to  ask  : 
Make  your  own  pipe;  'tis  no  such  arduous  taskl 

FRAGMENT  III. 
Invite  the  Muses,   Love,  and  in  your  train, 
Ye  sacred  Muses,  bring  me  Love  again  ! 
And  ever  grant,  my  wishes  to  complete, 
The  gifl  of  song — no  remedy  so  sweet  ! 

FRAG.MENT  IV. 
Incessant  drops,  as  proverbs  say; 
Will  wear  the  hardest  stones  away. 

FRAGMENT  V. 
On  a  steep  cliff,  beside  the  sandy  beacl^ 
Sudden  I  stop,  and,  whispering  soft,  beseech 
Relentless  Galatea;  even  in  age 
Love  still  sli^U  bloom,  and  still  my  hopeS  engage, 

FRAGMENT  VI. 
LAt  me  not  pass  without  reward  ! 
For  Phcebus  on  each  tuneful  bard 
Some  gift  bestows :  the  noblest  lays 
Are  owing  to  the  thirst  of  praise. 

FRAGMENT  VII  3 
IN  beauty  boasts  fair  woman-kind  ; 
Man,  in  a  firm,  undaunted  mind. 

Frag.  II.  I  have  always  thought,  that  this  fragi 
ment  should  be  understood,  allegorically^  of  those 
who,  though  they  have  richea  (or  talents)  ia 
abundance,  yet  make  no  use  of  them. 

Longepierre. 

Frag.  III.— Thus  Apollo,  in  Ovid,  Bletamorph. 
book.  I. 

Hei  mihi,  quod  nullis  amor  est  medisabilis  lierbis ! 

To  cure  the  pains  iof  Love,  no  plaiit  avails. 

Dryden. 
Frag.  IV.— This  proverb  is  common  almost  to 
every  nation. 

Thus  Ovid  : 
2uid  magis  est  durum  sdxo,  quid  mollins  unda  ? 

Dura  tamen  moUi  saxa  cavuntur  aqua. 
And, 
Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi,  sed  sape  cadendo. 

Frag.  V. — This  seems  to  have  been  part  of  i. 
speech  of  Polyphemus,  in  an  Idyllium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Acis  and  Galatea;  which  Ovid  probably- 
imitated  in  hisMetamorph.  book  13.  For  similar 
to  this  Fragment  are  the  following  Hues: 

gradiens  ingenti  littora  passu 

Dcgravat 

— —  with  stalking  pace  he  strodej 
And  stamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  floodi 
And, — Prominet  in  pontuai,  &c. 

A  promontory,  sharpening  by  degrees, 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas  : 
On  either  side,  below;  the  water  flows; 
This  airy  walk  the  giant  lover  chose.     Drydeiii 
Frag.  VII.— Similar  to  this  is  the  second  ode  of 
Anacreou;  for  which  and  the  notes  See  page  338, 
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IDYLLIUMS  OF  MOSCHUS. 


rilANSLATEP  BY  FAWKRS, 


O  Siililurte,  on  me  bostow 
Till-  liiart-f.  It  linrmony  of  wop, 
Siifh,  such  as  on  tli'  Ainonian  shore 
Stvect  Dorian  Moscbus  trili'd  of  yore ! 

GaAiNCER's  Ode  o\  Soi.itidp. 


r" 


IDYI.tJUM  I. 

JN   search  of  her  son,  to  tlif  listening  crowd, 
T'other  day  lovely  Venus  thus  cry'il  him  aloml ; 
"  Whoever  may  chance  a  stray  C'upiil  to  mcut. 
My  vagabond  boy,  as  he  strolls  in  the  street, 

Idyllium  1. — This  beautiful  Idyllium  is  imitated 
by  S|>cnser,  in  his  Fairy  iueen,  b,  3.  c.  6.  St.  11. 
|t  fortnnej,  fair  Venus  having  lost 
Her  little  son,  the  \vingc<l  gmi  of  love. 
Who  for  some  liu'ht  displeasure,  which  him  cro;t, 
Was  from  her  llol,  as  Hit  as  airy  dove. 
And  left  her  blissful  bower  of  joy  above  ; 
(So  frtim  her  often  he  had  flifl  away. 
When  shi!  for  aught  him  shari'ly  did  reprove. 
And  wander'il  in  the  worUl  in  strange  array, 
Disguis'd  in  thousand  shu|>C8,  tbatuune  might  bim 

bewray.) 
Him  for  to  seek,  she  left  her  heavenly  house, 
And   searched   every    way    through    which    his 
U'in;:s 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  tract  she  mote  dttivl  : 
She  prouiis'd  kissi-s  sweet,  and  sweeter  thinm, 
Vnto  th«  man,  that  uf  bim  tidiugit  to  her  brings. 


And  will  brinf;  me  the  news,  his  reward  shall  be  this^ 
Hi-  may  freely  dimand  of  fair  Venus  a  kiss ; 
lint,  if  to  my  arms  he  the  boy  can  restore, 
lie's  welcome  to  kisses,  and  something  still  more. 
His  marks  are  so  plain,  and  so  many,  you'll  owa 
That  among  twenty  others  he's  easily  know  n.    Ill 
His  skin  is  not  white,  but  the  colour  of  flame; 
His  eyes  arc  most  cruel,  his  hear'  '*  'he  same: 

Melcagcr  also  has  copied  this  fine  oriirinal  of 
Moschns,  and  given  iis  a  picture  of  Cupid  much 
in  the  same  manner.  Sec  Anthologia,  b.  7.  cpig- 1 6' 

KljVffS'w  T07   E-;-*Tn,  h.  7»  >• 
I'm  in  search  of  a  Cupid  that  late  went  astray. 
And  stole  from  my  bc<l  with  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
His  aspect  is  bold,  his  toncuc  nc^er  lies  still. 
And  yet  he  can  whine,  and  has  tears  at  his  will. 
At  human  misfortunes  he  laughs  and  he  sneers  j 
On  his  shoulders  a  quivCT  and  pinions  he  wears  : 
'Tis  unknown  fnim  what  sire  be  deduces  his  birth  ; 
'Tis  not  from  the  Air,  nor  the  Sea,  nor  the  Earth; 
For  he's  hati-d  by  all — but,  good  people,  bcw.irej 
Perhaps  for  a  heart  he's  now  laying  a  snare — 
Ha,  ha,  cunning  Cupid,  I  see  where  you  lie. 
With  your  bow  ready  beat: — in  Zenophila't  eye. 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


His  <lelioate  lips  with  persuasion  ave  lumg  ; 
But,  ah!  bow  they  (liffpr,  hisminil  and  his  touRiie! 
His  voice  sweet  as  honf^y;    but  nought  can  con- 

troul. 
Whene'er  he's  prov&k'J,  his  implacable  soul. 
He  never  spCaks  truth,  full  of  fraud  is  the  buy; 
And  woe  is  his  pastime,  and  sorrow  his  joy. 
His  hfad  is  enibillish'd  with  bright  curling  hair  ; 
He  has  confivlent  looks,  aud  an  insolent  air.      20 
Though  his  hands  arc  but  little,  yetdarts  they  can 

fling 
To  the  rcgior.s  l>elow,  and  their  terrible  king. 
His  body  quite  naked  to  view  is  reveal'd. 
But  he  rovi-rs  his  mind,  and  liis  thoughts  are  con- 

cra  I'd. 
Like  a  biid  light  of  father,  the  branches  among, 
He  skips  \UK  and  there,  to  the  old,  to  the  young, 
Fioni  lire  men  to  the  maids  on  a  ?udden  he  strays, 
And  hid  in  their  hearts  on  their  vitals  he  preys. 
Ti  e  bow  which  he  carries  is  little  and  light. 
On  the  nerxe  is  an  arrow  wing'd  ready  for  flight, 
A  little  short  arrow,  yet  swiftly  it  flies  31 

Through  regions  of  ether,  and  pierces  the  skies. 
A  quiver  of  gold  on  his  shoulders  is  bound, 
Stor'd  with  darts,  that  alike  friends  and  enemies 

wound : 
Ev'n  I.  his  own  mother,  in  vain  strive  to  shm> 
His  arrows— so  fell  and  so  cruel  my  son. 
His  torch  is  but  small,  yet  so  ardent  its  ray. 
It  scirches  the  Sun,  and  extinguishes  day. 
O  you,  who  perchance  may  the  fugitive  find, 
Secure  first  his  hands,  and  with  manacles  bii.d  ; 
Show  the  rogue  no  comjiassion,  though  oft  he  ap- 
peal's 41 
To  weep — his  are  all  hypocritical  tears. 
With  caution  conduct  hint,  nor  let  him  beguile 
Your  vigilant  care  with  a  treacherous  smile. 

13  &  14.  His  delicate  lips  with  persuasion  arc 
hung  ; 
But,  ah !  how  they  differ,  his  mind  and  his  tongue ! 
His  voice  sweet  as  honey] 

Thus  the  royal  Psalmist,  Psalm  S5.  v.  22.  "The 
words  of  his  mouth  are  softer  than  butter,  having 
varin  his  heart ;  his  words  were  smoother  than 
oil,  and  yet  be  they  very  swords.''  And  Solomon, 
Proverbs,  cliap.  5.  v.  3.  "  For  the  lips  of  a  str.iuge 
woman  drop  as  an  honcy-couib,  and  her  mouth  is 
smoother  than  oil." 

41.  Show  the  rogue  no  compassion,  though  oft 

he  appears 
To  weep] 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Criuagoras,'Anthol.  b.  4. 
ch.  12.  which  may  illustrate  this  passage:  it  is  on 
an  image  of  Cupid  bound. 

K»l  x>v«(  VM  rfVa^E,  X.  T.  7.. 

Perfidious  wretch,  you  now  may  cry. 
And  wring  your  hands,  and  sob,  and  sigh  ; 
Who  now  your  advocate  will  be  ? 
Who  now  from  chains  will  set  you  free  .' 
You  oft,  by  causel  ss  doubts  and  fears. 
From  other  eyes  have  forc'd  the  tears. 
And,  by  your  bitter-biting  darts, 
Instili'd  love's  poison  into  hearts. 
O  Love,  who  laugh'd  at  human  bail, 
Mow  all  your  arts  elusive  fail, 
And  justice  will  at  last  prevail. 


Poihnps,  witha  laugh  kisses  sweet  he  will  proffer; 
His  kisses  are  poison,  ah  !  shun  the  vile  offer. 
Perhaps  he'll  say,  sobbing:   'No  mischief  1  know; 
Here,  take  all  my  arrow  s,  irty  darts  and  my  how !' 
Ah  !  beware,  touch  them  not — deceitful  I'.is  aim; 
His  darts  and  bis  arrows  are  all  tipt  with  llame." 


10 


IDYLLIUM  IL 

EUROP/1. 

The  queen  of  love,  on  amorous  wiles  intent, 

A  pleasing  dream  to  fair  Europa  sent. 

What  time  still  night  had  roli'd  the  hours  awaj', 

/\nd  the  fresh  dawn  began  to  promise  day, 

When  balmy  slumbers,  and  composing  rest, 

Close  every  eye,  and  sooth  the  pensive  breast, 

When  dreams  and  visions  till  the  busy  brain. 

Prophetic  dreams,  that  never  rise  in  vain  : 

'Twas  then  liuropa,  as  she  sleeping  lay. 

Chaste  as  Diana,  sifter  of  the  Day, 

Saw  in  her  cause  the  adverse  shore  engag'd 

In  war  with  Asia  ;  terribly  they  rag'd  : 

Each  seenr'd  a  woman  ;  that  in  foreign  guise, 

A  native  this,  and  claim'd  the  lo\ely  prize 

With  louder  zeal :  "  The  beauteous  nymph,''  she 

said, 
"  Her  daughter  was,  and  in  her  bosom  bred.'' 
But  she,  who  as  a  stranger  was  array'd, 
Forc'd  to  her  arms  the  unresisting  maid; 


4G.  His  kisses  are  pulbon]  Thus  Virgil,  iEneid' 
book  1.  \er.  6S7. 
Cuin  dabit  ainpiexus,  atrpic  oscula  dulcia  figet, 
Occultum  inspires  igiiem,  falasque  veneno. 

And  when  the  queen  shall  strain  thee  in  her  arms, 
The  gentle  passion  by  degrees  inspire 
Through  all  herbrenst,  then  fan  the  rising  fire. 

And  kindle  all  her  soul Pitt. 

Idyll.  II,— This  poem  has  been  printed  in  some 
of  the  most  ancient  editions  of  Theocritus;  and 
therefore  some  critics  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  author,  without  recollecting,  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  later  Grecians,  all  the  ancient 
idylliums  weie  collected  together  in  one  volume, 
and  the  name  of  Theociitus  prefixed  to  the  whole: 
on  which  occasion  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  An- 
thologia,  ascribed  to  Arlemidorus  : 

The  pa^t'ral  Muses,  scatter'd  o'erthe  plains, 
A  single  Hock,  a  single  fold  contains. 
This  is  one  of  those  idylliums  v.'hich  has  been 
adjudged  to  Moschus :  besides,  Ursiuus  tells  us  (as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Heskin)  "that  in  two  very 
ancient  manuscripts  which  he  had  seen,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Vati;:an,  the  other  to  the  Medicean 
library,  he  observed,  llmt  the  idyllium,  entitled 
Europa,  was  ascribed  to  Moschus." 

8.  Prophetic  dreams,  that  never  rise  in  \ain] 

Post  uiediam  noctem,  cum  somnia  vera. 

Hor.  b.  1.  sat.  10. 

at  dead  of  night, 

When  dreams  are  real — 

Dunconibe. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  MOSCHUS. 
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Caird  her  her  right,  by  all  the  powtrs  above, 
Giv'n  her  by  Fate,  and  j^gis-bearing  Jove.        20 

The  fair  Europa,  struck  with  sudden  dread, 
AH  pale  and  trembling  started  (rum  her  bed; 
Silent  she  sat,  and  thuughl  the  vision  true, 
Still  seem'd  their  forms  to  strive  before  her  view  : 
At  length  she  utter  d  thus  the  voice  of  fearj 
**  Ye  gods,  what  spectres  to  my  sight  appear? 
What  dreams  are  these,  in  Fancy's  livery  dn-st, 
That  haunt  my  sleep,  and  break  my  golden  n-st  ? 
And  who  that   tbrm   that  seemM  so  U'ond'rons 

kind? 
The  dear  idea  still  delights  my  mind.  'M> 

She,  like  a  mother,  pressM  me  in  her  arms  i 
But,  O  yc  gods  !  that  send  such  strange  alarms, 
Preserve  these  visionary  scenes  fruni  harms." 

She  said,  and  lightly  from  her  couch  she  sprunsr, 
Then  sought  her  comrades,  beautiful  and  young, 
Her  social  mates;   with  them  she  lov'd  to  lave 
Her  limbs  unblemish'd  in  the  crystal  wave  : 
With  them  on  lawns  the  sprightly  dance  to  lead, 
Or  pluck  sweet  lilies   in  the  Ilowery  mead. 
The  nymphs  assembled  soon,  a  beauteous  band  ! 
^^ith  each  a  curious  basket  in  her  band  ;  41 

Then  reach'd  thoue  fields  where  oft  they  play*d 

before, 
The  fragrant  fields  along  the  sea-heat  shore, 
To  gatlier  (lowers,  and  hear  the  billows  roar. 

Europa's  basket,  radiant  to  behold. 
The  work  of  Vulcan,  was  coinpos'd  of  gold  ; 
He  gave  it  Libya,  mighty  Neptune's  bride. 
She  Teleplijs<^,  next  in  blocid  ally'd  ;  I 

From  her  bifjueatliM  to  fairEuropa  came 
This  splendid  basket  of  celestial  frame.  50 

Fair  in  the  work  the  milk-white  lo  st«x>d 
In  roughi-nM  gold,  and  lowing  pawM  the  flood, 
(For  Vulcan  there  had  pour'd  the  azure  main) 
A  heifer  still,  nor  yet  transformM  again. 
Two  men  sto<jd  fi^ur'd  on  the  ocean's  brim, 
Whowatch'd  thecow,  that  seem'd  inclinM  to  swim. 
Jove  too  uppear'd  enamonr'd  on  the  strand. 
And  strok'd  the  lovely  heifer  with  his  hand: 
Till,  on  the  banks  of  Nile  again  array'd, 
In  native  beauty  shone  the  blooming  maid  :       60 
The  sev'u-mouth'd  Nile  in  silver  currents  roll'd. 
And  Jove  was  sculptur'd  in  rofuUent  sx>ld. 
Near  piping  Hermes  sleepless  Argns  lies, 
AVatehiug  the  heifer  with  his  hundred  eyes: 
Froni  Arcus  slain  a  painted  peacoi'k  grew. 
Fluttering  his  feathers  stain'd  with  various  hue, 
And,  as  a  ship  expands  her  swelling  sail. 
He  round  the  basket  spread  his  starry  tiiil. 
Such  were  the  scenes  the  Lemnian  2'jtl  displayed. 
And  such  the  basket  of  the  Tyrlan  maid.  70 

The  lovely  damsels  gather'd  ftow'reti  bright. 
Sweet  to  the  smell,  and  beauteous  to  the  sight ; 
The  fragrunt  h\acmth  of  purple  hue, 
NareisHtut.  wild  thyme,  and  the  violet  blue  ; 
S  »nie  the  i:iit  crocus  or  pale  lily  ehos*', 
But  fair  Europa  cropp'd  the  bUoining  rose  ; 
And  all  h«  r  males  exi-cll'd  in  radiant  mien. 
As  nndst  the  Graces  shines  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Not  lung,  alas!  iu  these  fair  fields  she  shone, 
Nor  long  unloosed  pr.eserv'd  l^ervirgiu  zone ;     80 

51.  The  milk-white  lb]  The  fable  of  lo  is  told 
at  large  by  i>vid  in  the  first  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses, and  linely  translated  by  Mr.  Drydeu  ;  to 
lybuni  1  Tier  the  curioua  reader,  thtt  story  being 
{00  luoj  to  iu:iec\  here. 


baturnian  Jo\e  btheld  the  matchless  inaid. 
And  sudden  transports  the  rapt  god  invade  ; 
He  glows  with  all  the  fenid  (lame  of  love; 
For  Cupid's  arrows  pierce  the  breast  of  Juve. 
But,  best  his  amorous  intent  to  screen. 
And  shun  the  jealous  anger  oi"  his  queen, 
He  laid  his  immortality  aside, 
And  a  hull's  form  th'  intriguing  god  bely'd  ; 
IJut  not  of  earthly  shape,  or  mortal  breed, 
Suoh  as  at  large  in  tlowcry  pastures  feed ; 


90 


81.  Satumian  Jove  beheld,  &c.]  Ovid  has  told 
the  storj*  of  the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  second 
b'lok  of  the  Metainor|ihoses  ;  which,  to  prevent 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  particular  similar 
passages,  I  tiha'd  giyc  altogether  under  thi*;  note, 
in  t!ii*  language  of  Mr.  Addison.  The  English 
reader  will  see  at  one  view,  even  through  the  me- 
dium of  translation,  ho\v  Closely  the  Homan  ha^ 
copied  the  Sicilian  bard. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside. 
The  ni'er  of  the  >kies,  the  tliunderi'ng  god. 
Who  sliakes  the  w :irld*s  foundations  with  a  nod, 
Among  a  henl  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  hit  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  fntui  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lie^ 
Unsully'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies  ; 
Small  shinin-^  horns  lin  his  ctirl'd  forehe;id  statui, 
As  turn'd  and  pulish'd  by  the  workman's  hand; 
His  eye-balls  r  jUM,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languish'd  with  a  gentle  l:ght. 
His  every  look  was  pea«'efnl,  and  exprcsl 
The  soilness  of  the  lovir  in  the  birast. 

Agenor's  royal  daughter,  as  she  play'd 
.Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  buU  surveyed, 
I  And  vicw'd  his  spotless  body  with  delight, 
{  And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  si^ht. 
'   At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  strokM  his  head. 
He  stood  well-pteas'd  to  touch  the  cliarming  fair. 
Hut  hanily  could  confine  his  plea^iure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  on  the  neighb'ring  sti-and. 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  s:\"od; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  deeay'd. 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  royal  maid  ; 
Gives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward^ 

tunjs 
Hi*  grizly  br)w,  and  g'^ntly  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  thr  royal  virgin  dnst 
His  binding  horns,  nud  kindly  clapp'd  his  breast. 
Till  now  crown  wnitton,  an<l  dt-void  of  fear. 
Not  knowing  Ih^t  she  pre-s'd  the  Thunditer, 
She  plae'd  hervrif  up<Mi  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  lields  and  meadow*,  seatetl  on  the  god. 
lie  geuMy  mareh'd  alon^,  and  by  degn-es 
I^fl  tlie  drj'  meadow,  and  approacti'd  the  seas  ; 
Whert  he  now  dips  his  hoofs,  and  wets  his  thighs. 
Now  pluni^es  in,  and  eairitis  off  the  prize. 
The  frghtcil  nymph  looks  bitekwardon  the  shore, 
And  hears  the  tumbltni;  bijlowii  round  her  roar; 
Rut  sidl  she  holds  him  fust :  one  hand  is  borae 
Upon  his  back,  the  other  grasps  a  horn  ; 
Mer  train  of  rulllmv:  tiarmeiit^  flies  behind, 
Swel's  in  th     'ir,  and  hovvr^  in  the  wind,      [bore. 
Through  storms  and  teinpcsts   he    the  virgiij 
And  lands  her  s^fe  on  t'.c  Uictx-an  shore; 
Whfie  ujw,  in  bis  divinest  form  aiTay'd, 
In  bis  true  shape  ho  captivatrH  the  o^aid. 


S.Q2 


FAWKES'S  TRANSLATION 


Whose  stubborn  necks  beneatb  the  yoke  we  bow, 
Rveak  to  the  wain,  or  harness  to  the  plough. 
His  golden  hue  tiistin-juish'd  him  afar; 
Full  in  his  forehead  beam'd  a  silverstar: 
His  lar^c  blue  eyes,  that  shone  serenely  bright, 
I,anguish'd  with  love,  and  sparkled  with  delight: 
On  his  broad  temples  rose  two  tqual  horns, 
Like  tliat  fair  crescent  which  the  skies  adorns. 
GfuJly  he  moves  with  peaceful  look  and  bland, 
And  spT'  ads  no  terrour  in  the  virgin  band  ;       100 
Ntarer  they  draw,  with  eager  longing  led 
To  stroke  his  ^des,  and  pat  his  comely  head  : 
His  breath  divine  ambrosial  odours  yields, 
Sweet;  r  than  fragrance  of  the  flowery  Ijelds. 
At  fair  Eurona's  feet  with  joy  he  stands. 
And  prints  sweet  kisses  on  her  lliy  hands. 
His  f-.ianiy  lifjs  she  wipes,  nnaw'd  by  dread. 
And  strokes  his  sides,  and  pats  bis  comely  head. 
Gently  he  lowVl,  as  musical  and  clear 
As  notes  soft  warbled  on  the  raptur'd  ear  :       110 
And,  as  on  earth  his  pliant  knees  he  bent, 
Show'd  his  broad  back,  that  hinted  what  he  meant; 
Then  turn'd  his  suppliant  eyes,   and  view'd  the 

maid  ; 
Wlio  thus  astonisb'd,  to  her  comrades  said  : 

"  Say,    dearest  mates,  what  can  this  beast  in- 
tend ? 
Let  us  (for  lo  !  he  stoops)  bis  back  ascend. 
And  ride  in  sportive  gambols  round  the  mead  ; 
Tliis  lo\ely  bull  is,  sure,  of  gentlest  breed: 
So  meek  his  manner,  so  benign  his  mind. 
He  wants  but  voice  to  equal  human  kind."         120 

So  spo\e  the  fair,  and  up  she  rose  to  ride. 
And  calPd  her  lingering  partners  to  her  side  : 
S'lon  as  the  bull  his  pleasing  burden  bore^ 
Vigorous  he  sprung,  and  hastcn'd  to  the  shore. 
The  nymph  dismay'd  invok'd  the  virgin  band 
For  h(lp,  and  wav'd  her  unavailing  hand. 
On  the  scift  bosom  of  the  azure  flood 
With  bis  fair  prize  the  bull  triumphant  rode: 
Uprose  the  Nereids  to  altend  his  train. 
And  all  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  main,         ]30 

93.  His  golden  hue,  &c.]  Horace  imitates  this 
passage,  and  describes  a  young  bullock  in  the 
«ame  manner  : 

Fronte  curvatos  imitates  ignes 
Tertium  lunse  referentis  ortum, 
Sua  notam  duNit,  niveus  videri  ; 
Ca?tcra  fuh  us. 

B.  4.  od.  2. 
on  whose  brows. 
Full  in  the  front  a  star  its  lustre  shows ; 
A  gloss  of  fallow  hue  adorns 
His  skin  ;  the  crescent  of  his  liorus. 
So  sharply  tnrn'd,  salutes  the  sight. 
Like  Cynthia's  tires,  the  third  revolving  night. 

J.  Dvui  combe 
129.  Up  rose  the  Nereids,  &c.]     bee  a  simila 
description  in  Virgil's  /Eneid,  b.  5.  near  the  end 
A  thousand  forms  attend  the  glorious  god. 
Enormous  whales,  and  monsters  of  the  flood  : 
Here  the  long  train  of  hoary  Glaucus  rides ; 
Here  the  swift  Tritons  shoot  along  the  tides  ; 
There  rode  Pala>mon  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
With  aged  Phorcus,  and  his  azure  train  ; 
And   beauteous   Thetis    led  the  daughters  of  the 
main.  Pitt, 

See  also  the  latter  end  of  the  fifly-first  oi!e  of 
&riaureon. 


Cerulean  Neptune  was  the  thunderer's  guide. 
And  for  the  passing  pomp  he  smooth'd  the  tide: 
The  Tritons  hail'd  him  as  he  steer'd  along. 
And  sounded  on  their  conchs  the  nuptial  song. 
On  Jove's  broad  back  the  lovely  damsel  borne 
Grasp'd  with  her  fair  right  hand  his  polish'd  hornj 
Her  left  essay'd  her  purple  robe  to  save, 
That  lightly  brush'd  the  surface  of  the  wave  : 
Around  her  head  soft  breath'd  the  gentle  gale. 
And  611'd  her  gannent  like  a  swelling  sail.       140- 
Enropa's  heart  throbb'd  quick  with  chilling  fear. 
Far  from  her  much-lov'd  home,    and  comrade* 

dear ; 
No  sea-beat  shore  she  saw,  nor  mountain's  brow, 
Nor  aught  but  sky  above,  and  waves  below. 
Then  with  a  mournful  look  the  damsel  said  : 
"  Ah  !  whither  wilt  thou  bear  a  wretched  maid  ? 
Who,  and  whence   art  thou,  wond'rous  creature, 

say  ? 
How  canst  thou  fearless  tread  the  watery  way  ? 
On  the  broad  ocean  safely  sails  the  ship. 
But  bulls  avoid,  and  dread  the  stormy  deap.    150 
Say,  can  a  bull  on  sea-born  viands  feed  ? 
Or,  if  descended  fi-om  celestial  breed. 
Thy  acts  are  inconsisteiit  with  a  god  : 
Bulls  rove  the  meads,  and  dolphins  swim  the  flood^ 
But  earth  and  ocean  are  alike  to  thee. 
Thy  hoofs  are  oars  that  row  thee  through  the  sea. 
Perhaps,  like  airy  birds,  thou  soon  wilt  fly. 
And  soar  amidst  the  regions  of  the  sky. 
Ah  !  wretched  maid,  to  leave  my  native  home, 
And  simply  dare  with  bulls  in  meads  to  roam  ! 
And  now  on  seas  I  ride — ah!  w'retched  maid  !    161 
But,  O  !  1  trust,  great  Neptune,  in  thy  aid ; 

143.  No  sea-beat  shore  she  saw,  &c.]     Thus 
Virgil,  jEneid,  b.  3.  v.  192. 

Postquam  altum  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  amplius 

ulte 
Apparent  tBrrfe,ca;lumundique,etundiquepontu  3. 
Nowvanish'd  from  our  eyes  the  lessening  ground; 
And  all  the  wide  hurizun  stretching  round, 
Above  was  sky,  beneath  was  sea  profound. 

Pitt. 
Which  he  has 
12,  V.  403. 

Past  sight  of  shore,  along  the  surge  we  bound. 
And  all  above  is  sky,  and  ocean  all  around. 

Pope. 
Hor.iee  has  in  a  masterly  manner  imitated  thi« 
whole  idyllium,  but  particularly  this  passage,  b. 
3.  od.27. 

Sic  et  Europe  iiiveum  doloso 
Crcdidit  tauro  latus,  et  scatcntem 
Belluis  ponlum,  mediasque  frandes 

Palluit  audas. 
Nnporin  pr.atis  studiosa  floruni,  et 
Debita-  nymphis  opifex  corona-, 
Nocte  sublnstri,  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  et  undas. 
Enropa  thus  the  bull  carcss'd, 
And  his  broad  back  advent'rous  press'd; 
But  when  the  monst<  is  of  the  main 
She  saw,  her  heart  was  fill'd  n  ith  throbbing  pain. 
She  who,  al.ing  the  flowery  meads. 
Wove  wreaths  for  her  companions  heads, 
Now  in  the  gloom  sees  nought  around 
But  twinkling  stars,  and  ocean's  waves  profound, 
W.  Puncombe. 


borrowed  from  Homer,  Odyss.  b. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  MOSCHUS, 
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S5bn  let  my  eyes  m-  yreat  conductor  hail, 
For  not  witliout  :i  deity  1  sail.'* 
Thus  spoke  tlie  nymph,  and  thus  the  ball  rci 
ply*d: 
*  Courage,  fair  maid,  nor  fear  the  foamiac;  tide  ; 
Though  now  a  hull  I  seem  to  mortal  eyes, 
Thou  soon  shalt  sec  me  ruler  of  the  sties. 
What  shape  I  please,  at  will  I  take  and  keep, 
And  now  3  hull  1  cross  the  boundless  ileep  ;      170 
Fortliy  hriu'ht  ("harms  inspire  my  breast  with  love: 
But  soon  shall  Crcle's  fair  isle,  the  nurse  of  Jove, 
Receive  Europa  on  its  friendly  slratid, 
To  join  with  me  in  Hymen's  blissful  band; 
From  thee  shall  kings  arise  in  Ions  array, 
To  rule  the  world  with  deleiiated  sway." 

Thus  spoke  the  god  ;  and  what  he  spoke  provM 
ti-ue: 
For  soon  Crete's  lofty  shore  appear'd  in  view  : 
Jove  straight  assum'd  another  form  and  air. 
And  loos'd  her  zone;  the  Hours  the  couch  pre- 
pare. 180 
The  nymph  Europa  thus,  through  powerful  love, 
Became  the  bride  of  cloud-compelling  Jove:      * 
From  her  sprung  mighty  kings  in  long  array, 
M'ho  rul'd  tlie  world  with  delegated  »»ay. 


]0 


IDYLLIUM   III. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  B ION. 

Yb  woo*N,  with  grief  your  waving  summits  bow. 
Ye  Dorian  fountains,  murmur  as  ye  flow. 
From  weeping  urns  your  copious  sorrows  shed, 
And  bid  the  rivers  mourn  for  Ition  dead : 
Ye  shady  proves,  in  robe  of  sable  hue 
Bewail;    ye  plants,  in  pearly  drops  of  dew  : 
Ye  flrooping  flowers,  ditfuse  a  languid  breath  ; 
And  die  with  sorrow  at  sweet  Bion's  death: 
Ye  roses  change  from  red  to  sickly  pale. 
And  all  ye  bright  ancmonies,  bewail : 
Now,   Hyacinth,  thy  d  ileful  letters  show 
Inscrib'd  in  larger  characters  of  woe 
For  Bion  dead,  the  sweetest  shepherd  swain. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strain  ! 
Ye  nightingales,  that  perch  among  the  sprays, 
Tune  to  melodious  elegy  your  lays, 
And  bid  the  streams  of  Arethusc  deplore 
Bion's  sad  fate;  lov'd  Bion  is  no  more : 

Idyll.  III. — Some  have  been  so  absurd  as  to 
ascribe  this  beautiful  idyllium  to  Tlieocritus,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  inserted  in  the  collection 
that  went  under  his  name;  but  that  he  is  not  the 
author  of  it,  is  plain  from  a  passage  in  this  very 
idyllium,  which  mentions  Theocritus  as  bewailing 
the  death  of  Bion. 

Moscluis  in  this  idyllium  so  frequently  alludes 
to  Bion's,  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  that  it  wdl  be 
unnecessary  to  point  out  all  the  resembling  places. 

11.  Now,  Hyacinth,  thy  doleful  letters  show] 
The  story  of  the  transformation  of  Hyacintlnis  is 
told  by  Ovid  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses : 

Ipse  suosgemitus  foliis  inscribit,  et  m  ai, 
Flos  habet  inscriptum,  funestaque  litcra  ducta  est. 

the  god  upon  its  leaves 

The  sad  evpression  of  his  sorrow  weaves  j 
/Vud  to  this  hour  the  mournful  ]>urple  wears 
Ai,  ai,  inscrib'd  iq  funeral  characters. 

Ozell. 


Nor  verse  nor  music  could  his  life  prolong, 

He  died,  and  with  hiuidied  Uie  Doric  sniig.        30 

Begin,  Sicilian  ^Muse,  tlic  mournful  strain  ! 
Ye  swans  of  Strymon,  in  loud  notes  complain, 
Pen'-ive,  yet  sweet,  and  droop  the  sickly  wing. 
As  when  your  own  sad  elegy  ye  sing. 
All  the  fair  damsels  of  Oeagria  tell. 
And  all  the  nymphs  that  in  Bistonia  dwell, 
That  Doric  Orpheus  charms  no  more  the  plains. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  strains  ! 
No  more  he  sooths  his  oxen  at  the  yoke, 
No  more  he  chants  beneath  the  lonely  oak.         30 
Compelrd,  alas  '.  a  doleful  dirge  to  sing. 
To  the  grim  god,  the  deaf  Tartarean  king. 
And  now  each  straggling  heifer  strays  alone. 
And  to  the  silent  mountains  makes  her  iiioau; 
The  bulls  loud  bellowing  o*er  the  forests  rove. 
Forsake  their  pasture,  and  forget  their  love, 

Bc;,'in,  Sicilian  Mus?,  the  mournful  lay  ! 
Thy  fate,  O  Bion,  wept  the  god  of  day  ; 
Pan  gricv'd;  the  dancing  Satyi's  and  the  Fauni 
Jlarch'd  slow  and  sad,  and  sigh'd  along  the  lawns: 
Then  wail'd  the  nymphs  that  o'er  the  streams  pre, 
siile,  41 

Fast  flow'd  their  tears,   and  swell'd   the  crj'sLil 

tide. 
Mute  Echo  now  laments  the  rocks  among, 
firiev'd  she  no  more  can  imitate  thy  song. 
The  flow'rets  fade,  and  wither'd  are  the  trees. 
Those  lose  their  beauty,  and  their  venlure  these. 
The  ewes  no  moi'c  with  milky  udders  thrive, 
No  more  drops  honey  from  the  fragrant  hive  ; 
The  bees,  alas  !   have  lost  their  little  store. 
And  «  hat  avails  it  now  to  work  for  more,  50 

When  from  thy  lips  the  honey's  stolen  away  J 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  Uy  I 
Ne'er  did  the  dolphin  on  the  azure  main 
In  such  pathetic  energy  complain  ; 

33.  And  now  each  straggling  heiferstrays  alone] 
See  a  similar  passage  in  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue  as 
translated  by  Dryden  : 

The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  limning  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink. 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstain'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd : 
The  death  of  Dnphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore. 

41.  Then  wail'd  the  nymphs  that  o'erthc  streamy 

preside,  [tide. 

Fast  flow'd   their  tears,   .nnd  swell'd   the  crystal 

Thus  Ovid  on  thedeathof  Orpheus,  Metamorph, 

b.  II. 

^— —  lacrymis  quoquc  Aumina  dicont 
Incrcvisse  suis;  obscuraque  carbasn  pullo 
Naiades  et  Dryadcs,  passosque  habuere  capillo^i 
Naiads  and  Drjads  with  dishcvcll'd  hair 
Promiscuous  weep,  and  scarfs  of  sable  wear  ; 
Nor  could  the  river  gods  conceal  their  moju. 
But  with  new  floods  of  tears  augment  their  own. 
53.  Ne'er  did  the  dolphin,  &.L-.J     Dolphi;is  are 
said  to  utter  a  mournful  cr>',    like  a  man  in  ilis" 
tress,    and    to  lx>  wonderfully  foud  of  barmi.iny  ; 
witness  the  fable  of  Arion.       Longepicrrc  thinkt 
this  pas.sage  alludes  to  the  story  of  Hesiinl ;  who 
(as  Plutarch  relates)  being  assassinatetl,  hifi  body 
was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  receive^  by  a  shoal 
of  dolphins,  and,  on  tlie  very  ilay  when  the  feast 
of  Neptune  was  celebrated,  btought  bytiiem  ashore 
near  the  city  of  Molii  ria  ;    by  which  meqi's  the 
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Nor  Philomel  with  such  melodious  woe 

E'er    wail'd,    nor   swallow    on    the    mountain's 

brow : 
Nor  did  Alcyone  transform'd  deplore 
So  loud  her  lover  dash'd  ui>on  the  shore. 
Not  Memnon's  birds  su<'h  signs  of  sorrow  gave, 
When,   screaming  round,   they  hover'd  o'er  his 
grave :  60 

As  now  in  mtlanclioly  mood  they  shed 
Their  plaintive  tears,  larneiitins;  Bion  dead. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  mournful  lay! 
Tlie  nightingales,  tliat  perch  upon  the  spray. 
The  swallows  shrill,  and  all  the  feather'd  throng, 
Whoui  Bion  taught,  and  ravish'd  with  hie  song, 
Now  sunk  in  grief  their  peusl\'e  music  ply, 
And  strive  to  sing  their  master's  elegy; 
And  all  tlie  birds  in  all  t!n^  groves  around 
Strain  their  sweet  throats  to  emulate  the  sound  ; 
Ye  turtles  too,  the  gentle  hard  deplore,  71 

And  with  deep  murmurs  fill  the  sounding  shore. 

Begin,  Sicilian  iMuse,  the  mournful  lay ! 
"Who  now,  lov'd  sliepherd,  ou  thy  pipe  shall  play  ? 
Still,  still,  methinks,  the  melting  notes  I  hear, 
But,  ah  !  mure  faint  they  die  upon  my  ear. 
Echo,  still  listening,  roves  the  meads  along. 
Or  near  the  rocks  still  meditates  thy  song. 
To  Pan  I'll  give  thy  tuneful  pipe,  tliough  he 
Will  fear,  perchance,  to  be  surpass'd  by  thee.  80 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  moumiul  strain  ! 
Thee  Galati  a  weeps,  sweet  shcphr-rd-swain  ; 
Fur  oft  thy  graceful  form  her  bosom  uarin'il, 
Tliy  song  delighted,  and  tlij'  music  charm'd  : 
She  sliunn'd  the  Cyclo|>s,  and  his  nuniiiers  rude. 
But  thee  with  ardent  love  the  nymph  pursu'd  : 
She  left  the  sea,  her  element,  and  feeds, 
Fuiloni,  thy  cattle  on  the  flowery  meads. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  mournful  lay  ! 
Alas!   the  Muses  will  no  longer  stay,  90 

No  lunger  on  these  lonely  coasts  abide; 
M'ith  tliee  they  warbled,  ami  with  thee  they  died 
With  Bion  perish'd  all  tlie  grace  of  song, 
And  all  the  kisses  of  the  fair  and  young. 
The  little  Loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom. 
Strike   their  fair  breasts,   and  weep   around  his 

tomb. 
See  Venus  too  her  beauteous  bosom  beat ! 
She  lov'tl  her  shepherd  more  than  kisses  swecrt. 
More  than  those  last  dear  kisses,  which  in  death 
She  gave  Adonis,  and  imbib'd  his  breath.  100 

Meles  !  of  streanis  in  melody  the  chief. 
Now  heaves  thy  bosom  witli  another  grief; 

murderers  were  discovered,  and  suffered  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  their  crime. 

37.  Nor  did  Alcyone  transform'd  deplore,  &c.] 
Alcyone  is  fabled  to  have  beeti  the  wife  of  C'eyx,  a 
king  of  Thrace.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
coiiiugal  affection.  On  his  being  drowne<l,  she 
endea\'uured  to  cast  hcisclf  into  the  sea  ;  but  was 
immediately  transformed  into  a  kijig's-tislier,  as 
V.  as  likewise  the  body  of  her  husband.  The  story 
is  told  by  Ovid  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  ftleta- 
murphoses,  and  admirably  translated  by  Divden. 

.'>9.  Not  Memnon's  birds,  &c.]  For  Memnon's 
birds,  see  Ovid's  Mctamoiphosis,  b.  13. 

101.  Meles,  &.C.]  The  river  Meles  washes  the 
walls  of  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Rion  was  born.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  therefore  tliat  river 
is  said  to  have  been  his  father;  whence  he  is  call- 
ed Melesiaenes, 


Thy  Homer  died,  great  master  of  the  sons. 
Thy  Homer  died,  the  Muses  sweetest  tongue  i 
Then  did  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep, 
And  roll'd  thy  swelling  sorrows  to  the  deep  : 
Another  son  demands  the  meed  of  woe. 
Again  thy  waters  weep   in  long-drawn   murmurs 

slow. 
Dear  to  the  fountains  was  each  tuneful  son. 
This  drank  of  Arethusc,  that  Helicon :  1  lf> 

He  sung  Atrides'  and  Achilles'  ire. 
And  the  fair  dame  that  set  the  world  on  fire : 
This  form'd  his  numbers  on  a  softer  plan, 
And  chanted  shepherds  loves,  and  peaceful  Pan; 
His  flock  he  tended  on  the  flowery  meails, 
And  milk'd  his  kine,  orjoiu'd  with  wnx  the  reeds; 
Of;  in  his  bosom  he  would  Cupid  take, 
And  Venus  lov'd  him  for  her  Cupid's  sake. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  the  mournful  strains. 
Thee  all  the  cities  of  the  hills  and  plains,         12l>- 
Illustrious  bard,  in  silent  grief  deplore  ; 
Ascra  for  FJesiod  ne'er  lamented  more ; 
Not  thus  Breotia  moui  u'd  her  Theban  swan. 
Nor  thus  the  tears  for  bold  Alca-us  ran  ; 
Not  Ceos  forSimouides,  nor  thus 
Griev'd  Paros  for  her  bard  Archilocus  : 
The  shepheixls  of  the  Lesbian  isle  have  long 
Neglected  Sappho's  for  thy  sweeter  song  : 
And  all  that  breathe  the  past'ral  reed  rehearse 
Thy  fate,  O  Bion,  in  harmonious  verse.  ISO 

Sicelidas,  the  Samian  shepherd  sweet. 
And  Lycidas,  the  blithest  bard  cf  Crete, 
Whose  spiightly  looks  erst  spoke  their  hearts  eltttp. 
Now  sorrowing  mourn  thy  sad  untimely  fate; 
Mourns  too  Piiiletas'  elegiac  muse, 
.^nd  sweet  Theocritus  of  Syracuse: 
I  too,  ivith  tears,  from  Italy  have  brought 
Such  plain  bucolics  as  my  master  taught; 
Which,  if  at  all  with  tuneful  ease  they  How, 
To  thy  learn 'd  precepts  and  thy  art  I  owe.       140 
To  other  heirs  thy  riches  may  belong, 
I  claim  thy  past'ral  pipe  and  Doric  song; 
In  Doric  song  my  pensive  boon  I  ]>ay  : 

Begin,  Sicilian  Muse,  begin  the  mournful  lay! 
Alas!  the  meanest  flowers  which  gardens  yield. 
The  vilest  weeds  that  flourish  in  the  field, 

123.  Theban  swan]     Pindar. 

129  to  136.  These  seven  lines  are  a  translation 
of  six  Greek  verses  which  were  wanting  in  the  an- 
cient editions  of  our  poet.  They  are  supposed  to 
he  supplied  by  Marcus  Musurus  of  Crete;  though 
Scaliger  aftirms,  that  they  were  wrote  by.Moschus. 

lyi.  Sicelidas,  Lycidas,  and  Philetas  are  men- 
tioned by  Theocritus  in  his  seventh  Idyllium. 

145.   Alas  I   the  meanest  flowers  which  sardens 
yield,  &c.] 
This  fine  sentiment  has  been  embellished  by  seve- 
ral authors.     Thus  Spenser ; 

Whence   is  it,  that  the  flo«rrt  of  the  field  doth 
And  lieth  buried  long  in  Winter's  bale.'         (fade, 
Vet,  soon  as  Spring  his  mantle  h.ath  display 'd, 
It  flow'reth  fresh,  as  it  shoul.l  ncvir  fail. 
But  thing  on  Earth  that  is  of  most  avail. 

As  virtue's  branch,  and  beauty's  bud, 

Keliven  not  for  any  good. 
And  CatuUus : 

Soles  oceidere  ct  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  cum  semel  occitlet  brcvis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda, 
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M'liii-h  dead  in  wintry  sepulchres  nppi  ar, 
Ri>ivc  in  spring,  and  bloom  anotluT  year  : 
Eut  Wf,  the  i:reat,  the  brave,  the  learn'd,  the  wise, 
Soiin  ai  the  hand  of  Death  has  elosM  our  eyes, 
In  tombs  forgotten  he,  no  suns  restore,  Ijl 

\^'e  sleep,  for  ever  sleep,  tu  wake  no  more. 
Thou  too  liest  buried  « ith  the  silent  dead  ; 
Fate  spares  the  witliims,  but  thy  vital  thread 
SnnppM  cruel  chance !  and  now  'tis  my  liarj  lot 
To  hear  the  dull  birds  (!•«'  I  envy  not) 
Gr.Tte  their  harsii  sonnils,  llashy,  rude,  and  vain  : 
Itcein,  Sicdian  Muse,  begin  the  niourntul  strain! 
O  hapless  Bion  '.  poison  was  thy  faU' ; 
The  baneful  potion  eircumscrili'd  thy  date  :       160 
How  could  fell  poison  cause  eHVet  so  strange, 
Toiioh  thy  sweet  Iip9,  and  not  to  honey  chan;;c  ? 
Mow  could   the    savage  wretch,    that   mix'd  the 

draught. 
Hear  heavenly  music  with  a  murderous  thoueht } 
Could  not  thv  songs  his  hellish  puriuise  swav? 

begin,  Sicdian  Muse,  be;,'in  the  mournful  lay ! 
But  soon  just  venseancc  will  his  crime  pursue. 
While  I  with  pious  tears  thy  tomb  bedew. 
Could  I  like  Orpheas,  as  old  poets  tell. 
Or  mighty  Ht  nules,  descend  to  Htll;  170 

To  Pluto's  dreary  mansion  I  would  go. 
To  hear  what  music  Bion  plays  below. 
List  ti>  my  counsel,  gentle  shepherd-swain, 
And  sotlly  warble  some  Sicilian  strain, 
(Such  as,  vi'hen  living,  gave  divine  df-iiglit") 
To  sooth  the  empress  of  the  realms  of  uight ; 
For  she,  ere  Pluto  seiz'd  the  trembling  maid, 
SungDorinn  lays,  and  in  these  meadows  pliiy'd. 
Nor  unrewarded  shall  thy  numbers  prove. 
The  dame  will  pity,  though  she  cannot  love;   180 
Ai  once  she  heani  the  Thracian's  tuneful  prayer, 
AulI  gave  him  back  Eurydiee  the  fair. 
She'll  pity  now  thy  more  nielodious  strain. 
And  send  thee  tu  thy  hills  and  wo<h1s  a^uin. 
Could  1  in  powerful  harmony  excel, 
i'ur  thee  my  pi[ic  should  charm  the  rigid  king  of 
Hell. 

The  Sun,  that  sinks  into  the  main, 
Sets,  with  fresh  light  to  rise  again  : 
But  we,  when  once  our  breath  is  fled. 
Die,  and  are  nuinb<  r'll  with  the  dead. 
With  indless  night  we  close  our  day, 
And  sleep  eteruity  away. 

Admirable  isthatof  Jub,chap.  14.  "Mancomcth 
forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down. — There  is  hope 
of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  tliat  it  will  sprout 
a::aiii,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease: — But  man  dielh,  and  waMetii  away:  yej, 
man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  }  He 
Jieth  down,  and  riselh  not,  till  the  Heavens  be  no 
more.*' 

ITS.  — and  in  these  meadows  play'd]  Pluto 
carri>tl  away  Proserpine  i'lom  the  lie!<ls  of  Kniia 
in  Sicilv.  Tlius  Milton,  Paiadise  Lost,  book  4. 
vcr.  4»». 

— —  not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna.  wht  re  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  llowi-r,  by  gloouiy  Dis 
WdS  gather'd,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world 

See  also  O)  id's  Mctamorphuies,  book  f . 


IDYLLIUM  IV. 
MEGARA. 


■■  Wiiv  these  complaints,  and  whence  that  dread* 

ful  sigh? 
Why  on  thy  cheek  do  thus  the  roses  die  ? 
Is  it  to  sl'C  thy  gloriouH  son  sustain. 
From  worthlc-,  ham's,  pix-emiiience  of  pain? 
A  lion  toptur'd  by  a  fawn  ! — Great  Juvi- '. 
W;iv  such  iniurioiis. treatment  must  I  prove? 
Why  with  such  ailverse  omens  was  I  bom  ? 
Wretdi  that  i  .ini !  e'er  since  the  nuptial  mom 
When  to  my  arms  my  mitehlrss  lord  was  given. 
Dear  have  I  priz'd  him  as  the  light  of  Heaven  ; 
.And    prize  him  still  sure   none    has   suiTor'tt 

muo\  1 1 

Or  drank  such  draughts  of  sorrow's  cip  before. 
Wifi  Phubus'  gift,  his  bow,  he  pier  'd  the  hearts 
Of  I. is  own  sons  ;  or  rathi-r,  nnn'd  « ilh  darts 
Which  Fates  or  Tiiries  turnish'd,  every  child 
In  his  own  house  he  slew,  with  frenzy  wihi. 
Than  dreams  more  dreadful,  with  these  sti-eamin; 

eyes, 
(While  to  their  mother,  with  incessant  cries. 
Their  helple-s  mother,  they  exelaim'd  in  vain) 
r.y  their  i^wn  sire  I  saw  the  childrin  slain.  2Q 

lint  at  a  bird  bewails  her  callow  broid. 
While  in  the  brake  a  serpent  diains  their  blood. 

Idyll.  IV. — This  poem  cvitains  a  dialogue  bcr 
tween  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  and  Alcmi^- 
na  his  mother,  wherein  tlicy  recapitulate  their 
mutual  misfortunes.  This  famous  hero  gave  great 
umbrage  to  Kurysthcus,  king  of  Myoenx;  wh<» 
fearing  he  would  in  time  dispossess  f.iin  of  his 
crown,  tried  all  methods  to  destroy  him.  Herenlcs, 
s-  nsible  of  his  dangerous  sit:ialii»n,  c:fnsidt,-d  V,,i^ 
Orairle  ;  and  beinc  answered,  that  it  was  tho  w.ll 
of  the  gilds  tliiit  he  should  serve  Eurestheus  twelve 
years,  was  thrown  into  so  deep  a  melancholy,  tha^ 
it  turned  at  length  into  a  furious  frenzy ;  during 
which  he  put  away  his  wife  Megara,  and  nianlered 
all  the  children  he  had  by  her,  which  are  siippisc.l 
to  have  been  twelve,  because  the  king  imposed  on 
him  the  same  number  of  labinin,  as  an  expiation 
fortheir  niunler,  after  he  hail  recovered  his  sense;. 
Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  been  absent  on  one 
of  these  expeditions,  when  this  dialogue  com* 
mences. 

21.  But  as  a  bird  bevyaiN,  Jtc]  Virgil  has  hap- 
pily imitated  this  beaulitui  simile  in  bisGeorgics, 
book  4.  ver.  511. 

'.^ualis  ponulea  meerens  Phi'naicla  sub  umbra 
Aiiiis6os  queritur  ffetus;  ipM->  duriis  arator 
Obsenans  iiido  iinpluines  detiaxit ;  at  iila 
Flet  fiocteui,  ruiiiu<|ue  se-lens  niiscrabile  carmen 
Integiat,  et  niwatis  late  loea  tjueslibus  lukpict. 


Which  is  as  happily  traiislatetl  by  Dryden. 

So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  guiie, 

The  niotlii-r-nightiiiirale  laments  alone  : 

Whose  nest  souie  prying  viiurl   had    found,  and 

thence. 
By  stealth,  convey'd  th' unfenlher'd  innocenei". 
But  she  supplii's  the  nu'hl  witii  niniimful  strains, 
.\iid  melancholy  luuiie  tjl!f  l^  piaini. 
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And,  all  too  weak  the  wish'd  relief  to  bring, 
Twittering  her  shrill  complaints,  on  feeble  wing 
At  distance  hovers,  nor  will  venture  near 
The  fell  destroyer,  chill'd  with  conscious  fear; 
So  I,  all  frantic,  the  wide  mansion  o'er, 
Unhappy  mother!  my  lost  sons  deplore. 
O  blest,  Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase. 
Tyrant  confess'd  o'er  woman's  helpless  race,      30 
With  my  dear  sons  had  tliy  envenom'd  dart 
Kindly  transfix'd  their  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
Then  my  sad  parents  might,  with  friendly  care. 
Have  S'-en  one  pile  our  breathless  bodies  bear, 
At  once,  with  many  a  tear,  to  every  shade 
The  decent  rites  of  sepulture  have  paid. 
And  in  one  golden  urn  that  sacred  earth 
C>ur  ashes  have  receiv'd,  which  gave  us  birth. 
But  Thebes  they  now  inhabit,  fam'd  for  steeds, 
Or  toilsome  till  Aonia's  fruitful  meads  :  40 

While  to  my  sorrows  no  relief  is  given, 
At  Tiryris,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  Heaven, 
In  tears  unnuraber'd  wasting  life  away. 
To  joy  a  stranger,  to  despair  a  prey. 
But  soon  my  lord  will  bless  my  eyes  again. 
For  various  labours  lie  must  yet  sustain 
By  land  and  sea,  like  iron  or  a  rock 
Unmov'd,  and  still  superior  to  the  shock ; 
While  like  a  stream  thy  soitows  ever  flow, 
By  day,  by  nigbt,  alike  dissolv'd  in  woe.  50 

Of  all  to  me  by  ties  of  kindred  join'd. 
Thou  only  now  canst  cheer  my  anxious  mind  : 
Far  from  this  mansion,  though  in  blood  ally'd, 
Beyond  the  phie-clad  Isthmus  they  reside. 
Not  one  remains  who  can  console  my  grief. 
Or  to  a  wretched  u'oman  give  relief, 
Fxcept  my  sister  Pyrrha  ;  all  the  day 
She  too  bewails  her  husband  snatcli'd  awa}', 
Thy  son  Iphit*lus:  wretched  all  thy  line, 
W^bether  their  sire  be  mortal  or  divine  !■'  60 

Fast,  while  she  spoke,  th' o'erllowing  tears  dis- 
till'd 
Adown  her  cheeks,  and  her  fair  bosom  fiU'd  j 
Her  sons,  her  parents  rising  to  her  view: 
In  sad  society,   Alcmena  loo 

RoU'd  the  bi^.;  tear;  and  from  her  heaving  breast, 
In  occeuts  sage,  her  daughter  thus  addrest : 

"  Why,  hapless  parent,  should  thine  eyes  overflow? 
Why  should  remembrance  thus  renew  thy  woe  ? 
WJiy  thus  afflict  us  both?   or  why  once  more 
Ktpeat  the  loss  we  oft  have  wept,  before  ?  70 

Sure  each  sad  day  sufficient  sorrows  bears; 
And  none  but  wietches  would  recount  our  cares  ! 

33.  Then  my  sad  parents,  &.C.]  Megara  was 
the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  a  city  of 
Ea?otia.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
JUoschus,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  sup- 
poses the  parents  of  Megara  to  have  been  living 
when  Hercules  slew  his  children  ;  whereas  Euri- 
jiides  and  Seneca  assure  us,  that  Lycus,  a  The- 
han  exile,  murdered  Creon  and  his  sons,  to  ob- 
tain the  crown;  and  that  Hercules  did  not  kill 
his  children,  till  he  had  punislicd  I.ycus. 

Longeplerre, 

42.  Tiryrs]  A  city  of  Peloponnesus  near  Ar- 
gus, where  Hercules  dwelt ;  and  from  thence  was 
styled  "  theTiryntbian  hero." 

59-  Thy  son  Iphiclus]  Ipliiclus  was  the  son  of 
Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  and  the  twin-brother  of 
Ilerculcs. 

71.  Sure  each  sad  .day  Eufficient  sorrow  bears] 


Be  cheer'd,  my  daughter,  and,  these  ills  forgot. 
Think  that  the  gods  a  happier  doom  allot. 
And  though  on  grief  thy  thoughts  are  all  cmploy'd 
I  no  excuse  require,  with  pleasure  cloy'd. 
Much  I  lament,  that  thou  so  vast  a  weight 
Of  woe  shouldst  share  in  our  disastrous  fat3» 
For,  O  blest  Proserpine  and  Ceres,  know, 
(Powers  justly  dreaded  by  the  perjur'd  foe)         SO 
That  I  not  more  could  love  thee,  if  my  womb 
With  thee  had  teem'd,  or  had  thy  virgin-bloora 
Alone  rcmain'd  a  ])arent's  hope  to  crown : 
A  truth,  Megara,  not  to  thee  unknown  I 
Then  think  I  view  Ihee  with  no  careless  eye; 
No,  though  in  grief  with  Niobe  I  vie: 
Grief  for  a  son  indulgence  sure  may  gain, 
To  me  endear'd  by  ten  long  months  of  pain ; 
And,  ere  I  brought  bim  to  the  realms  of  day, 
i\ly  life  by  p.angs  was  nearly  snateh'd  away,       9,0 
Sent  on  new  toils  he  to  a  distant  shore 
Now  roams,  and  I  may  ne'er  behold  him  more. 
Besides,  1  lately  saw,  with  wild  affright, 
A  direful  vision  in  the  dead  of  night : 
Some  great  impending  ill,  if  right  I  deem. 
Awaits  my  sons,  from  this  mysterious  dream. 
In  sleep,  methought,  my  Hercules  I  spy'd. 
His  garments,  like  a  labourer,  thrown  aside, 
And,  spade  in  hand,  employ'd,  with  arduous  toil. 
To  delve  a  ditch  in  some  well-cultur'd  soil,       100 
But  when  his  task  the  wish'd  success  had  crown'd. 
And  bis  wide  fence  had  girt  the  vineyard  round. 
He  left  his  spade  fix'd  deeply  in  the  plain. 
And  straight  prepar'd  to  clothe  his  limbs  again; 
When,  quick  as  thonu-ht,  above  the  trench,  behold 
Destructive  flames,  which  round  the  hero  roH'd  ! 
From  these  resistless  foes  aiarm'd  he  flew. 
With  footsteps  swift;  as  swiltly  they  pursue: 

Thus  St.  Matthew,   chap.  6.  ver.  34.  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

8fi.  Though  in  grief  with  Niobe  I  vie]  For  the 
story  of  Niobe,  see  Ovid's  Metamoiph.  book  fl. 
See  also  the  notes  on  the  twentieth  ode  of  Ana- 
ereon. 

SS.  Ten  months]  That  is,  ten  lunar  months. 
St.  Augustine  explains  it  thus  :  2uod  dicunter  de- 
cern menses  prcguantis,  novem  sunt  plcni ;  sed 
initium  dccimi  pro  totu  accipitur. 

90.  51y  life  by  pangs,  &.r.]  The  birth  of  Her- 
cules was  attended  with  the  most  excruciating 
pains  to  Alcmena,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred of  Juno  ;  from  which  she  was  delivered  by 
the  address  of  Galanthis,  See  Ovid's  Metamorph. 
book  9, 

105,                                    .              behold 
Destructive  flames ] 

These  were  probablv  intended  to  be  emblems  of 
those  flames  in  w.iieh  this  hero  was  afterwards 
consumed  on  Mount  Deta.  See  Ovid's  Meta- 
morph.  book  9. 

108.  — —  as  swifLiy  they  pursue] 

This  circumstouce  of  the  flames  pursuing  Hercu- 
les is  very  similar  to  a  jiassagc  in  the  Iliad,  book 
91,  where  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scaman<ler  unite^ 
pursue.  Slid  attack  Achilles  with  all  their  waves : 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side. 
And  winds  his  covtrsc  before  the  following  tide; 
The  waves  flow  after,  wheresoe'er  he  wheels, 
And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 

Pope. 


OF  THE  IDYLLIUMS  OF  MOSCFIUS. 


30t 


While,  like" a  shield,  the   spade   no>»  series  to 

Kuard 
His  halC-scorrh'd  body,  and  the  fire  to  ward.  1 10 
At  length  Iphioliis,  runnins  to  his  aid, 
(Such  was  my  vision)  by  bis  feet  botray'd. 
Before  he  reachM  biin,  fell,  with  headlong  force, 
And  there,  unable  to  resume  bis  course, 
Ijiy  stiff  and  prostrate ;  like  a  feeble  sage. 
Who,  falling  to  the  ,?round  through  helpless  age, 
There  lixM  remains,  till  by  some  stranger  rcar'd. 
Pitying  his  hoary  hairs,  and  silver  beard: 
So  on  the  plain  vras  brave  Ipbirlns  thrown. 
To  see  my  sons  nnuided  anil  alone,  120 

Fast  flowVl  my  tears,  till  mom  with  roseate  ray 
Dispeird  my  slumbers,  and  restorM  the  day. 

"  Such  were  the  visions  of  this  night  of  diead  ! 
Far  from  our  bouse,  on  curs'd  Eurystheus'  head 
These  omens  turn  !  be  my  presagfs  true. 
And  him,  O  Fate,  with  vengeance  just  pursue! 

D. 


IDYLUU.M  V. 

TUE  CHOICE. 

V<nt.}l  zephyrs  gently  curl  theaztire  main, 
On  land,  impatient,  I  can  bcarce  sustain 
At  iMse  to  dwell;  a  calm  yields  more  delight ; 
But  when  old  Ocean  to  a  mountain's  height 
Rolls  with  treoicndous  roar,  his  foaming  floods, 
I  loath   the  sea,  and  sigh  for  Gelds  and  woods. 
Safe  is  the  land;  theti  piny  forests  pl-'ase. 
Though  hoarse  winds  whistle  through  the  bendin;.' 

trees : 
Hapless  the  fisher's  life  !  the  sea  his  toil. 
His  house  a  bark,  and  fhithless  fish  his  spoil.      10 
But  O  !  to  me  how  swc<t  are  slumbers,  laid 
lieneatji  a  lofty  plane's  embowering  shade  ; 
And  thence  the  tinkling  of  a  rill  to  hear. 
Whose  sound  gives  pleasure  uuallay'd  by  fear  ! 

D. 


IDYLLIUM  VI. 

CAPRICIOrS  LOVE. 

VkH  sighs  for  Echo  o'er  the  lawn ; 
Sweet  Echo  loves  the  dancing  Fuua  ; 

Idyll.  V.^^.  But  when,  &c.]  Moschus  perhaps 
in  this  passage  had  Homer  in  bis  view,  Iliad, 
book  •!. 

As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees, 
First  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  seas. 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before  ; 
Till,  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise, 
I       Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 

Pope. 

a.  —whistle  through  the  bending  trees,  &c.] 
In  the  original  it  is,  i  sriTi/t  euti,  the  pine-tree 
sings.   Thus  Theocritus,  Idyll.  I.  ver.  1.  — o  totv; 

that  pine-tree's  boughs,  by  yonder  spring. 

In  pleasing  murmurs  mix,  and  sweetly  sing. 

Creech. 

Idyll.  VI..— The  followingmodcrn  ballad  isclosc- 
fy  copied  from  this  idylliun. 


Til**  diiicing  Faun  fairLyda  charms ; 

As  E'ho  Pan's  soft  bosom  warms. 

So  for  the  Faun  sweet  Echo  bums  ; 

Thus  all.  ineoustant-in  their  turns. 

Both  fondly  woo,  are  fondly  woo'd. 

Pursue,  and  arc  themselves  pursued. 

As  much  as  all  slight  those  that  woo, 

So  those  that  slight  are  slighted  too:  10 

Thus  rages,  by  capricious  Fate, 

-Alternate  love,  alternate  hate. 

Ye  scornful  nymphs  and  swaius,  I  tell 

This  truth  to  you  ;  pray,  mark  it  well ; 

If  to  your  lovers  kind  you  prove. 

You'll  gain  the  hearts  of  those  you  lore. 

CRO^S   Pl'RPOSES. 

Tom  loves  Mary  passin?  well. 

Hut  Mary  slie  loves  Harry  ; 
While  Harry  sighs  for  bonny  Bell, 

And  finds  his  love  miscarry. 
For  bonny  Bell  for  Thomas  burns, 

While  Thonias  slights  her  passion : 
So  very  freakish  are  the  turns 

Of  human  inclination! 
As  much  as  Mary  'I'homas  grieves, 

Prouil  Hal  ilespises  .Mar)', 
And  .ill  the  rtout>  that  Hell  receives 

From  Tom,  she  vents  on  Harry. 
Thus  all  by  turns  are  woo'd  and  woo» 

No  turtles  can  be  truer  ; 
Ear h  loves  the  object  they  pursue. 

But  hates  the  kind  pursuer. 
Mol  gave  Hal  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Which  be,  in  amorous  follv, 
Consign'd  to  UtII,  and  in  few  hours 

It  came  again  to  Molly. 
If  one  of  all  the  four  has  frown'd. 

You  ne'er  saw  people  glummer ; 
But  if  one  smiles,  it  catches  roundj 

And  all  arc  in  good  humour. 

Then,  lovers,  hence  this  lesson  learn, 

Throughout  the  British  nation, 
IIow  much  'tis  every  one's  eoucem 

To  smile  a  reformation  : 
And  still  through  life  this  rule  pursue. 

Whatever  objects  strike  you. 
Be  kind  to  them  that  fancy  you. 

That  those  you  love  may  like  you. 

10.  So  those  that  slight  arc  sb'ghted  too]    Thus 
Tlicocritus,  Idyllium  6. 

— —  1P11711  T«»  fiXist'TK,  wi  V  fiXinra  iunu. 
She,  driven  still  by  an  unlucky  fate. 
Flies  those  that  love,  and  follows  those  that  hat«. 

Creech. 
And  Horace,  book  I.  ode  33. 

Insignem  tenni  fronte  Lycorida 
Cyri  torri't  amor:  Cyrus  in  aspcram 

Deelinat  Pholo<  n  — 

For  Cyras,  see  !   Lycoris,  grac'd 
With  slender  forehead,  bums; 

For  Pholoe,  he Duneombe. 

15.  If  to  your  lovers,  &c.]    Thus  Theorritus> 
Idyll.  23. 

I/)vers,  farewell ;  revenge  has  rcach'd  my  scorn  | 
Thus  waru'd,  be  wiac|  and  lore  for  love  return. 

Dryden. 


3iJ&  FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 

IDYLLIUM  VII. 
TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 


t4AlL,  golden  star !  of  ray  serenp. 
Thou  fav'rite  of  th.^  Cyprian  queen, 
O  Hesper  !  glory  of  l!ie  iiiglit, 
Diffusing  tliroush  the  giooin  deliglit ; 
Whose  beams  all  other  stars  rutshine, 
As  much  as  silver  Cynthia  thine  ; 
O  !   guide  me,  speeding  o'er  the  plain, 
To  hiui  1  love,  my  shepherd-swain  ; 
He  ker-ps  the  mirthfvil  feast,  and  soon 
Dark  shades  will  rloud  the  sjjlendid  Moon, 
Of  lambs  I  never  robb'd  the  fold, 
Uor  the  lone  traveller  of.gold: 
Love  is  my  crime :  O  lend  thy  ray 
'To  guide  a  luver  on  her  way  ! 
May  the  bright  star  of  Venus  prove 
■rhe  gentle  harbiisgerof  lore  '. 


10 


IDYLLIUM  VIU. 

ALPIIEUS. 

^ROM  Pisa,  where  the  sea  his  flood  receives, 
Alpheus,  olive-crcwn'd,  the  gift  of  lea\  es. 

Idyll.  VII. — This  idyllium  has  given  occasion 
tothefoUoningodetoCynthia,  by  a  lady  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpass- 
td  the  original  : 

Sister  of  Phoebus,  gentle  queen. 
Of  aspect  mild,  and  ray  serene. 
Whose  friendly  beams  by  night  appear, 
The  lonely  traveller  to  cheer  ! 
Attractive  power!  whose  mighty  sway 
The  ocean's  swelling  waves  obey, 
And,  mounting  upward,  seem  to  raise 
A  liquid  altar  to  thy  praise; 
Thee  wither'd  hags,  at  midnight  hour, 
Invoke  to  their  infernal  bower: 
But  I  to  no  such  horrid  rite. 
Sweet  queen,  implore  tliy  sacred  light, 
Nor  seek,  while  all  but  lovers  sleep. 
To  rob  the  miser's  treasur'd  heap ; 
Thy  kindly  beams  alone  impart. 
To  fmd  the  youth  who  stule  my  heart, 
And  guide  me,  from  thy  silver  throne, 
To  steal  his  heart,  or  find  my  own  ! 
3.  Glory  of  the  night]     Thus  Homer,  Iliad, 
book  22,  speaking  of  the  same  star  : 

i)ioj  5*  arig,  t.  T.  X. 
As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light. 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night. 

Pope. 

Idyll.  VllI ^The  stor>'  of  Alplieus  and  Arethu- 

sa  is  related  at  large  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorph. 
book  5.  Virgil  also  mentions  it  in  his  jEneid, 
book  3^ 

Sicanio  puastenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosimi ;  nomen  dixere  priorcs 
Ortygiam.  Alpheum  fama  est  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
Occultas  egisse  vias  snhtcr  mare;  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Sieulis  confunditur  nudis. 

An  isle,  once  call'd  Oit^'gia,  fronts  the  sides 
Of  rwigh  PIcmmyrium,  and  Sicanian  tides. 


And  flowers,  and  sacred  dust  is  known  to  briD^, 
With  secret  course,  to  Arethusa's  spring  ; 
For,  plunging  deep  beneath  the  briny  tide, 
Unmix'd,  and  unpereeiv'd  his  waters  glide. 
Thuswonder-worki:'.g  Love,  with  mischief  fraught. 
The  art  of  diving  to  the  river  taught.  D. 


IDYLLIUM  IX. 

EUNICA;  Oli,  THE  HERDSMAN. 

When  lately  I  offer'd  Eunica  to  kiss. 
She  fleer'di  and  she  flouted,  and  took  it  amiss  ; 
"  Begone,  you  great  booby,  she  cry'd  with  a  frown. 
Do  you   think  that  I  long  fur  your  kisses,   you 

chjwn  ? 
The  sparks  of  the  city  my  favours  esteem — 
You  never  shall  kiss  me,  no,  not  in  a  dream. 
Hcwpleasing  your  look!  and  how  gently  you  play! 
How  soft  is  your  voice  !  and  what  fine  things  you 

say ! 
So  neat  is  j-our  beard,  and  so  comely  your  hair  ! 
And  your  lips,  to  be  sui-e,  are  a  delicate  pair.  10 
But  on  your  dear  person  I  never  shall  doat ; 
So  pray  keep  your  distance — ^j'ou  smell  like  a 
goat." 
Thus  spoke  the  proud  bussey,  and  view'd  me  all 
round  "  [ground; 

With  an  eye  of  disdain,   and  thrice  spil  on   the 
Then  mimick'd  my  voice  with  satyrical  sneer, 
And  sent  me  away  with  a  flea  in  my  ear. 
My  blood  qiiickly  bod'd,  in  a  violent  pique, 
And,  red  as  a  rose,  passion  glow'd  on  my  cheek  ; 
For  it  vex'd  me,  that  thus  in  derision  she  jeer'd 
My  looks,  and  my  voice,  and  my  hair,  and  my 
beard.  20 

But,  am  I  not  handsome,  ye  shepherds,  say  true  ? 
Or  has  any  god  alter'd  my  person  anew  ? 
For  lately,  on  oaks  like  the  ivy,  with  grace 
My  hair  and  my  beard  added  charms  to  my  face; 
My  broirs  were  coal-black,  and  mj'  forehead  milk- 
white,  [bright; 
And  my  eyes,    like  Minerva's,  were  azure  and 
My  lips  sweet  as  cream,  and  from  tliem  would  flow 
Words  sweeter  than  honey,  and  softer  than  snow. 
My  songs  are  enchanting  ;  nor  aught  can  exceed 
Tlie  tuiios  of  my  pipe,  or  the  notes  of  my  reed.  30 
The  girls  of  the  country,  if  they  had  their  wills, 
AYouid  kiss  me,  and  press  me  to  stay  on  the  hills" 

Hither,  'tis  said,  Alpheus,  from  bis  source 
In  Elis' realms,  directs  his  watry  course; 
Beneath  the  main  he  takes  bis  secret  way, 
^lA  mounts  with  Arethusa's  streams  to  day, 

Pitt. 

3,     sacred  dust]     Mosclius  calls  the  dust 

sacred,  because  the  Olympic  games,  which  con- 
stituted no  small  part  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cients, were  celebrated  at  Elis,  irora  whence 
Alpheus   tlowed. 

Idyll.  IX. —  This  idyllium,  though  commonly  in- 
serted in  the  works  of  Theocritus,  has,  by  Daniel 
Heinsius  and  other  critics,  been  adjudged  to  Mos- 
chus  ;  and  therefore  is  here  translatidi  There  is 
another  idyllium,  of  which  Moschus  is  supposeil 
to  have  been  the  author,  containing  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Daphnis  and  a  shepherdess  ;  but  that  is 
thought  too  loose  to  be  here  inserted.  The  curi- 
ous reader  may  see  it  translated  by  Dryden, 


OF  THE  IDYLLll 

^or  they  say  that  I'm  fair:  but  this  minx  of  tliu 

town 
Kefus'd  my  sweet  kisses,  and  call'd  me  a  clo\Tn. 
Alas  !   shi-  forgot,  or,  prrhapn,  did  not  know, 
That  Banhus  fed  herds  in  the  valley  below  ; 
That  beauty's  fair  queen  fell  in  love  with  a  swain, 
And  help'd  him  his  cattle  to  tend  on  the  plain  ; 
Adonis,  while  living,  in  groves  she  ador'd. 
And,  when  dead,  she  on  groves  and  on  mountains 

deplor'd.  40 

If  right  my  roniecture,  EndyniJon,  I  ween, 
Like  me  ti>o  r>nce  tended  his  steers  on  the  green  ; 
Yet  the  Moon  in  this  herdsman  Ujoksueh  a  delight, 
That  she  met  him  at  Latmos,  and  kiss'd  him  all 

night. 
Ev'n  Cybele  mourn'd  for  a  henlsman  ;  and  Jove 
Snateh'd  a  boy  from  his  Moek  to  he  waiter  above. 
But  Eunica  disilains  me,  nor  lists  to  my  vow; 
Is  she  b4*tter  than  Cynthia  or  Veuus,  1  trow  ? 
May  she  never  find  lovers  in  city  or  plaiu, 
iiatlio  always  alone,  yet  still  wishing  in  vain !  30 


JMS  OF  MO.SCHUS.  3(9 

cvp/n  rriiN^n  rLovciiytAS'. 

AN    EPIGRAM. 

DlSGl'fi'n  like  a  ploughman.  Love  stole  from  the 

sky, 
His  torch,  and  his  bow,  and  his  quiver  thrown  by; 
And,  with  pouch  at  his  shoulder,  and  goad  in  his 

hand, 
Began  with  yok'd  oxen  to  furrow  the  land  : 
And,  "OJdve,  be  propitious,"  he cry*d,  "orl  vow. 
That  I'll  yoke  thee,  Europa'j  fam'd  bull,  to  my 

plough.''  O. 

This  justly  admired  epijram  makes  us  regret 
that  Muschus  has  left  us  no  more.  Tibullus,  a!" 
Broekhusius  observes,  probably  alludes  to  this 
epigram  In  the  beginning  of  his  elegy  3,  book  2. 
particularly  in  this  verse. 

Verbaque  aratoris  rustica  discit  amor. 

Now  Cupid  joys  to  learn  the  ploughman's  phrase, 
And,  clad  a  peaiant,  o'er  tli*  fallows  str.iys. 

Graingeri 


Tiir. 


LOVES 


OF 


HERO    AND    LEANDER. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  MUS.EUS. 
TRANSLATED  BY  FAWKES. 


Oft,  by  the  covert  of  niglit's  shade, 

LeamitT  woo'tl  the  Thrurian  maid  ; 

Through  foaming  seas  his  passion  hurc, 

Nor  t'earM  the  ocean's  thiiuderin;^  roar. 
The  conscious  virgin,  from  the  sea-girt  tower. 
Hung  out  the  faithful  torch,  to  guide  him  tn  herbowrr. 

DOUSLE\'S  MISCELt.  vol.  4. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HIS  celebrated  poem  on  the  lores  of  Hero  and  Leander  has  been  admired  by  Uie  politest  schnUn 
for  many  ages :  and  though  Mr.  Wallrr  and  several  other  writers  of  the  finest  taste  have  conjectured 
it  to  be  one  of  the  stories, 

Which  old  Mnsteas  so  dirinely  sung: 

yet  many  convincing  arguments  might  be  brought  to  prove  it  to  hare  been  the  work  of  a  later  au- 
thor, a  grammariaD  of  that  name  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 

Nor  let  thu  F.nclinh  rea<!er  look  upon  the  title  of  grammarian  as  a  term  of  reproach,  though  now 
frequently  used  as  such.  The  profession,  styled  by  the  ancients  r;«/[xf*oTixi,  was  the  same  « ith  the 
belles  lettres  among  the  modems:  and  the  appellation  of  grammarian  was  particularly  applied  tu 
those  who  excelled  in  every  kind  of  polite  writing. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  fullowing  poem  appeared  in  the  year  16V7,  by  sir  Robert  Sta- 
pylton.  It  has  since  that  time  been  frequently  attempted ;  but  with  what  success  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others. 
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CING,  Muse!  the  conscious  torch,  whose  nightly 
•^     ray 

Led  the  bold  lover  through  the  wat*ry  way. 
To  share  those  joys  which  mutual  faith  hath  seal'd, 
Joys  to  divine  Aurora  unreveal'd. 
Abydos,  Sestos,  ancient  towns,  proclaim 
"Where  pentU'st  Iwsoms  glow'd  with  purest  flame. 
1  hear  Lcandor  dash  the  foamin;;  tide  I 
Tix'd  high  in  air,  I  sec  the  glimmcrinh:  ^uidc ! 
The  gt-nial  flame,  the  lovc-enkindlini:  light, 
Sicnal  nf  joy  that  hum'd  serenely  bright ;  10 

AVho>c  beams,  in  fair  etTuljjeney  display'd, 
Adurn'd  the  miptiaU  of  the  Scstian  maid  : 
Whirli  Jove,  its  friendly  office  to  repay, 
2>h(>uld  plant,  all  gluiiuus,  in  the  realms  of  day, 
To  blaze  for  ever  'midst  the  stars  above, 
And  style  it  gentle  harbinger  of  love  : 
For  sure  on  Earth  it  shone  supremely  kind. 
To  sooth  the  ant^uisli  of  the  lnve-sick.  mind» 
Till  cloth'd  in  terrours  rose  the  wintry  blast, 
Impetuous  howling  o'er  the  watry  waste  :  20 

And,  O  I    inspire  me,  goddess,  to  resound 
The  torch  extinguish'd,  and  the  lover  drown'd. 

Against  Abydos  sea-beat  Sestos  stood. 
Two  nei^hbVing  towns,  divided  by  the  flood  : 
Here  Cupid  prov*d  his  buw's  unerring  art, 
And  gain'd  two  conquests  witti  n  single  dart  : 
On  two  fond  hearts  the  sweet  infection  prey'd, 
A  V'Hith  enga^'^ins;,  and  a  beauteous  maid : 
Of  Sestos  she,  fair  Hero  was  her  name  ; 
The  youth,  Leander,  from  Abydos  came.  30 

23.  Against  Abydoe  sea-beat  Sestos  stood]  Aby- 
dos was  a  city  of  Asia,  situated  on  the  Hellespont, 
over-against  Scslos,  a  city  in  the  Thracian  Cht^r- 
sonnesus.  Geographers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles  were  built  (.n  the  ruins 
of  these  two  places  :  but  they  are  ninnifotly  mis- 
taken ;  for  there  are  no  remains  of  anti<|uity  lu  be 
seen  near  those  castles,  but  very  reoiarkable  ones 
three  miles  farther,  where  the  channel  is  consi- 
ilcrably  narrower.     Lc  Brun  assures  us,  that  the 


Their  forms  divine  a  Iirlght  resemblance  bore, 
Eaih  was  the  radiant  star  of  either  shore. 
I    Thou,  whom  the  Fates  conimisiiion  here  to  stray, 
Awhile  the  turret's  eminence  survey  ; 
Thenc*!  Hero  held  the  blazing  torch,  to  guide 
Her  lover  rolling  on  the  boi>tcrons  tide* 
The  riarinp  Hellespont,  whose  wave-worn  strait 
Still  in  loud  nuirmtirs  mourns  I^ander's  fate. 
Say,  heav'nly  Muse,  had  Hero  charms  to  move. 
And  melt  the  Aby<]inian  into  love?  40 

Sty,  with  what  wiles  the  amorous  youth  inspir'd, 
Obtjin'd  the  virgin  whom  his  soul  admir'd  ? 
Fair  Hero,  priestess  to  th"  Idatian  ijueen. 
Of  birth  illustrious,  as  of  graceful  mien, 
Dwelt  on   a  high  seqiicstcr'd  tower,  that  stood 
Firm  on  the  ramparts,  and  o'erlookM  the  flcod  : 
Chaste,  and  un.-onseious  of  love's  pleasing  pain. 
She  wem'd  a  new-horn  Venus  of  the  main  ; 
Rut,  nice  of  conduct,  prudently  withdraw 
I'ar  from  the  follies  of  t!  e  female  cn-w:  50 

Blest  in  retreat,  she  shnnn'd  the  vain  delight 
Of  daily  visits,  and  the  dance  at  night. 
Content  in  sweet  tranquillity  to  screen 
Her  blooming  beauty  from  malignant  spleen; 
For  where  su|)eiior  lieauty  shines  confest. 
It  kindles  envy  in  each  female  breast. 
To  soften  Venus  oft  with  prayer  she  strove, 
ilft  pour'd  libations  to  the  god  o^  love  ; 
1  .luviht  by  ih'  example  of  the  heavenly  dame. 
To  dread  those  arrows  that  were  tipp'd  with 
flame.  (Q 

Vain  all  her  caution,  fruitless  provM  her  prayer; 
Love  gains  an  easy  conquest  oVrthe  fair. 

strait  at  these  ruins  is  only  half  a  mile  over,  and 
that  one  of  them  is  still  called  Scsto«,  and  the 
other  Abydos  or  Avido.  Pltny  and  Heatdotus  say. 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  about  seven 
stadia,  or  furlongs. 

fiO.  To  dread,   &e.]     In   the  first   idyl!ium    of 
Moschus,  Venus  complams  of  Cupid,  that 

His  datts  aad  his  arrows  arc  all  tipp'd  with  flame* 
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FAWKESS  TRANSLATION 


For  nou'  the,  sacred  festival  appear'd, 
By  piyus  Sisliaiis  annually  revei'd, 
At  Venus'  I'aiie  to  pay  the  rites  divine, 
,Au(l  offer  ineeiise  at  Adonis'  shrine. 
Vast  crowds  from  all  ihc  sea-girt  islr^  repair, 
The  day  to  rev'rence,  and  the  feast  toshaic. 
I'rmn  flowery  Cyprus,  circled  by  the  main. 
And  high  llarnonia.  hastes  the  youtliful  train;  70 
Not  one  remain'd  of  all  the  f  male  race 
Thy  towns,  Cythera,  and  thy  irroves  to  grace  ; 
Afar  from  spicy  Libanns  ad\ance 
The    throngs    unnumber'd,    skill'd    to    lead    the 

dance; 
From  Phrygian  plains  they  haste  in  shoals  away, 
Ami  all  Aliydos  celebrates  the  day. 
To  Sestosnll  tlio  mirthful  youths  repair. 
All  that  admire  the  gay,  the  young,  the  fair; 
For  amorous  suains,  when  rmuoin*'d  feasts  invite, 
Jny  at  the  nCH's,  and  follow  with  delight,  81) 

Not  to  the  gods  to  pay  the  rites  divine, 
Or  ofler  incense  at  some  sacred  shrine  ; 
Few  are  tiicir  offerings,  and  concise  their  prayer. 
Who  give  tlrcir  whole  devotion  to  the  fair. 

As    through    the    temple    pass'd    the   Scstian 
maid. 
Her  face  a  softcn'd  dignity  display'd  ; 
Thus  silver  Cynthia's  milder  glories  rise. 
To  glad  the  pale  dominion  of  tire  skies. 
Her  lovely  cheeks  a  pure  vermilion  shed, 
Like  roses  beautifully  stieak'd  with  red  ;  90 

A  flowery  mead  her  well-tiun'd  limbs  disclose. 
Fraught  with  the  blushing  beauties  of  the  rose  : 
r.ut  when  she  mov'd,  in  radiant  mantle  drest, 
Fk.wers  half  unveil'd  adoruM  her  flowing  vest. 
And  numerous  graces  wanton'd  on  her  breast. 
The  ancient  sages  made  a  false  decree, 
"Who  said,  the  Graces  were  no  more  than  three  ; 
When  Hero  smiles,  a  thousand  graces  rise, 
Sport  on  her  (dieek,  and  revel  in  her  eyes. 
Such  various  beauties  sure  conspii'd  to  prove   100 
The  priestess  worthy  of  the  queen  of  love. 
Thus  as  she  shone  superior  to  the  rest. 
In  the  sweet  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  drest, 
Such  .softness  temper'd  with  majestic  mien. 
The  earthly  priestess  mateh'd  the  hcav'nly  queen. 
The  wondering  crowds  the  radiant  nymph  admire. 
And  every  bosom  kindles  with  desire  ; 
Eager  each  longs,  trar.sported  with  her  charms, 
To  clasp  the  lovely  virgin  in  his  arms; 
AVliere'er  she  turns,  their  eyes,  their  thoughts  pur- 
sue, .       110 
They  sigh,  and  send  their  souls  at  every  view. 
Then  thus  some  ardent  youth  besjioke  the  rest, 
Cast  a  fond  look,  and  opcn'd  all  his  breast: 

"  I  oft  at  Spavta  wuud'ilug  have  beheld 
Young  nraids  contending  in  the  listed  field, 
Epart.i,  that  boasts  the  emulated  prize 
Of  fairest  virgins,  and  of  brightest  eyes  ; 
Yet  ne'er  till  now  beheld  a  nymph  so  fair, 
Such  beauty  blended  with  such  graceful  air  : 
Perhaps  (for  sure  immortal  is  her  race)  1:^0 

B  neath  the  priestess  Venus  hides  a  Grace. 
My  dazzled  eyes  with  constant  gazing  tire, 
I!ut  my  fond  i'aney  ever  could  admire. 

0  !    make  uie,  Venus,  partner  of  her  bed. 
Though  Fate  that  instant  strike  the  lover  dead  : 
Let  but  my  love  the^  heavenly  Hero  crown, 

1  on  the  gods  will  look  superior  down. 
Should  you  this  boon  deny,  O  queen  !  decree. 
To  bkss  my  days,  a  nymph  as  fair  as  she  !" 


Thus  spoke  the  general  voice  ;  the  train  apart 
Conceal  the  wound  deep  rankling  in  the  heart.    131 
Rut  when  Leander  saw  the  blooming  fair, 
Love  seiz'd  his  soul  instead  of  duirrh  despair; 
Resolv'd  the  lucky  moments  to  improve. 
He  sought  occasion  to  rereal  his  lo\e  ; 
The  glorious  prize  detennin'd  to  obtain. 
Or  perish  for  those  joys  he  could  not  gain. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  instilling  fond  desire 
Entranc'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  tire, 
Srrch  radiairt  beauty,  like  the  jrointed  dart,       140 
With  piercing  anguish  stings  tli'  unguarded  heart: 
For  on  the  eye  the  wound  is  first  imprest, 
'Till  by  degrees  it  rankles  in  the  brea.st. 
Now  hope  and  eonfrdenee  invade  his  soul; 
Then  fear  and  shame  alternately  control : 
Fear  thiough  his  bosom  thrdl'd;  a  conscious  shame 
Confess'd  the  pivssion  w  hieh  it  seem'd  to  blame  : 
Her  beauties  lix'd  him  in  a  wild  amaze ; 
Love  nrade  him  bold,  and  irot  afraid  to  gaze. 
"With  stejr  ambiguous,  and  aifected  aii',  150 

The  youth  advancing  fac'd  the  charming  fair: 
Each    amorous   glance    he  cast,  tho'   form'd  by 

art. 
Yet  sometimes  spoke  the  language  of  his  heart ; 
With  nods  and  becks  he  kept  the  nymph  in  play. 
And  tried  all  wiles  to  steal  her  soul  away. 
.Soon  as  she  saw  the  fraudfnl  youth  beguil'd, 
FairHei'o,  conscious  of  her  beauty,  smil'd  ; 
Oil  in  her  veil  coneeal'd  her  glowing  face. 
Sweetly  vermilion'd  with  the  rosy  grace ; 
Yet  all  in  vain  to  hide  her  passion  tries,  160 

.She  owns  it  with  her  love-consenting  eyes. 
Joy  toueh'd  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  swain. 
To  ti?id  his  love  was  not  indulg'd  in  vain. 
Then,  wdiile  he  chid  the  tedious  lingering  day, 
Down  to  the  west  declin'd  the  solar  ray; 
And  dewy  Hesper  shone  serenely  bright. 
In  shadowy  silence  leading  on  the  night. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  dark  involving  shade, 
Th'  embolden'd  youth  approaeh'd  the  blooming 

maid  ; 
Her  lily  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  gently  prest,         170 
And  softly  sigh'd  the  passion  of  his  breast : 
.loy  toueh'd  the  damsel,  tho'  she  seem'd  displeas'd. 
And  .soon  withdrew  the  lily  hantl  heTieiz'd. 
The    youth    perceiv'd,    through  well-dissembled 

wiles, 
A  heai'tjust  yielding  by  consenting  smiles; 
Tlien  to  the  temple's  last  recess  convey'd 
The  unreluctant,  unresisting  maid  : 
I  ier  lo\  ely  feet,  that  seem'd  to  lag  behind, 
But  ill  coneeal'd  her  voluntary  mind. 
She  feign 'd  rescjitinent  with  an  angry  look,       ISO 
Ami,  sweetly  chiding,  thus  indignant  spoke: 

"  Strangi  r,what  madness  has  possess'd  thy  brain. 
To  drag  me  thus  along  the  sacred  fane  ? 

1-11.  Now  hope  and  confidence,  Sec]  Virgil 
finely  describes  the  conflict  of  various  passions  in 
the  breast  of  Turnus,  iEneid,  book  I'J,  ver.CGo. 


-  ajstuat  mgens 


lino  in  corde  pudor,  raixtoque  insania  luctu, 
Et  furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus. 

A  thousand  various  thoughts  confo-.urd  tlie  chief. 
He  stooil,  he  gaz'd,  his  bosom  swell'd  with  grief; 
Pride,  conscious  valour,  fury,  love,  and  shame. 
At  once  set  all  the  hero  in  a  flame.  Pitt- 
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Go— to  your  native  habitation,  go 
Tis  quite  mikiiid  to  pull  my  garments  so. 
Rich  arc  my  parents — urge  not  here  your  fate, 
Lest  their  just  vengeance  yon  repent  too  latu  : 
if  nut  of  me,  of  Venus  stand  afraid. 
In  her  own  fane  solicitjn;;  a  maid  : 
Hence    sftvt]    yuur    flight ;     and    Vcuus'    anger 
•Iread  ;  1    0 

'Tis  bold  aspiring  to  a  nrgiiiN  bed.'' 

Thus  chill  the  maid,  as  maids  are  wont  to  do. 
And  sliow'd  her  anger,  and  her  fondness  too  : 
The  wily  youth,  as  thus  the  fiiir  eomplain'd, 
Too  well  perfeiv'd  the  victory  was  gain'd : 
For  nymphs  enrag'd  the  more  eouiplying  prove, 
And  eludings  are  the  harbingers  oflove. 
He  kiss'd  her  sno^vJ'  neck,  her  fragrant  breast : 
And  thus  the  transport  of  his  soul  eiprest : 

"  O  lovely  fair,  in  whom  rombin'd  are  seen  200 
The  charms  of  Venus,  and  Minerva's  mien  ! 
For  sure  no  virt'in  of  terrestrial  race 
Can  vie  « ith  Ilero  in  the  bloom  of  fare  : 
I  deem  your  lineage  from  theg.ids  above, 
And  style  you  daughter  of  Satumian  Jove. 
Illest  is  the  fetherfrom  whose  loins  you  sprung, 
Blest  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung. 
Blest,  doubly  blest,  the  fniitful  womb  that  bore 
This  heavenly  form  for  mortals  to  adore. 

"  Yet,  beauteous  Hero,  grant  a  luver's  prayer. 
And  to  my  wishes  prove  as  kind  as  fair :  il  1 

As  Venus'  priestess,  just  to  Venus  prove, 
Nur  shun  the  gentle  offices  of  love. 
O  let  us,  while  the  happy  hour  invites. 
Propitious,  celebrate  the  nuptial  rites. 
No  maid  can  serve  in  Cytherea's  fane; 
Her  eyes  delight  not  in  the  virgin-train. 
But  would  fair  Hero  secret  rites  explon*, 
The  laws  of  Venus,  and  her  jileasing  lore, 
Those  rites  arc  ]iractis'd  in  the  bridal  bed,  220 

And  there  must  Hero,  yet  a  maid,  be  led : 
Then,  as  yon  fear  lli(:  goddes?  to  offend. 
In  me  behulil  your  husband  and  your  friend, 
Ordain'd  by  Cupid,  greatest  go<l  at>ovet 
To  teach  yon  all  the  mysteries  of  love : 
As  winged  Mereurj',  with  gulden  wand. 
Made  Hercules,  with  distaff  in  his  baucl, 
To  every  task  of  Omphale  submit ; 
Thus  Love,  more  powerful  than  the  god  of  wit, 
Sent  me  to  you.     'Tis  needless  to  relate  '.!-0 

The  chaste  A)-cadian  Attlanta's  fat-  ; 
Who  from  th'  embraces  of  Milanion  fled, 
Ker  faitbftil  lo\er,  and  the  nuptial  bed  : 
But  vengeful  Vt-ims  cau^'d  the  nymph  to  bum 
With  equal  flame,  and  languish  in  her  turn. 
O  let  example  warn  you  lo  revere 
The  wrathful  goddess,  and  your  lover  heir !'' 
Thus  spoke  the  youth         his  magic  words  con- 
trol 
Her  wavering  breast,  and  soften  all  her  soul. 
Silent  she  stood,  and,  rapt  in  thuught  profound, 
Her  modest  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground:  241 
Her  checks  she  hid,  in  rosy  blushes  drest, 
And  veil'l  her  lily  shoulders  wif  h  her  vest : 
On  the  rieh  flour,  with  Parian  marble  laid, 
Her  nimble  f^K>t  iuvoluntiry  play'd. 
By  secret  signs  a  yii  Ming  miiKl  is  meant; 
And  silence  speaks  the  willing  maid's  consent. 
Now  hart  the  ivdy  god's  envcnoni'd  dart 
Diffi;s'd  tiK-  pli-a'iug  poison  to  her  heart ; 
F.eander's  form,  instilling  soft  desire,  250 

Woo'd  her  pUas'd  eyes,  and  set  her  soul  on  fire. 


While  on  the  ground  fair  Hero  fii'd  her  sight, 
I>eander  vieiv'd,  with  exquisite  delight, 
Her  swelling  breast,  and  neck  as  ivory  white. 
At  length  her  face  with   lovely  blushes  spreail 
She  rais'd,  and  thus  in  sweet  confusion  said: 
"  Stranger,  thy  words  such  magic  sounds  con- 
vey , 
With  sof*  compassion  rocks  would  melt  away. 
Who  form'd  thy  tongue  with  such  persuasive  art, 
To  pour  delightful  ruin  on  the  heart  ?  2G0 

Ah  !  tell  me,  who  thus  taught  thee  to  explore 
My  lone  retirement  on  the  Thracian  shore  ? 
Thy  speech,  tho' pleasing,  flow'd  to  me  in  vain: 
How  can  a  stranger  Hero's  love  obtain  ? 
Should  1  in  public  give  to  thee  my  hand. 
My  jiareiits  would  forbid  the  nuptial  band. 
Aiid^should'st    thou   here    in  close    concealment 

stay, 
Onr  secret  passion  would  itself  betray; 
For  soon  the  voice  of  scandal-spreading  Fame 
The  deed  of  silence  would  aloud  proclaim.        270 
But,  gentle  youth,  thy  name,  thy  country  tell; 
For  mine,  alas  !   by  thee  are  known  too  well. 
In  yon  higli  tower,  which  close  to  Sestos  stands. 
And  all  the  roaring  Hellespont  commands. 
With  one  attending  damsel  I  remain  ; 
For  so  my  parents  and  the  Fates  ordain  ! 
No  nymphs  coeval  to  sweet  Music's  sound 
Le.".d  the  smooth  dance,  or  lightly  beat  the  ground ; 
liut  storm.y  winds  eternal  disconl  keep, 
And    blustering   bellow  through    the    boundless 
deei.."  '^SO 

Thus  spoke  the  priestess,  and,  with  modest  grace, 
Conccal'd  the  new-bom  beauties  of  her  face ; 
For  on  her  cheeks  the  roseate  blush  that  hung 
Seem'd  to  coudeinn  the  language  of  her  tongue. 

Meanwhile  Lcander  feeds  the  hidden  fire. 
Glows  in  each  vein,  and  burns  with  fierce  desire: 
But  anxious  doubt  his  musing  breast  alarms ; 
How  shall  he  gain  admitl.ince  to  her  clianns  ? 
Nur  long  he  paus'd,  for  Love  in  wiles  abounds, 
Well-pleas'd  to  heal  the  bosoms  whi<!i  he  wounds  : 
'  r«  as  he,  w  hose  arrows  mc-n  and  gods  control, 
That  bcal'd  LcandeHs  love-afflicted  soul ;        293 
Who  thus,  while  sighs  upheov'd  his  anxious  breast. 
The  nymph  with  artful  eloquence  addrest : 

"  For  thee,  dear  object  of  my  fond  desire, 
I'll  cross  the  ocean,  though  it  flame  with  Arcs 
Nor  would  I  fear  tlic  billows'  loud  e.larms. 
While  every  billow  bor«  me  to  thy  arms; 
lincheck'd,  undaunted  by  the  boisterous  main, 
TLUiPLStuous  winds    should    round   me   roar  in 
vain:  30« 

But  i.ft  as  night  her  sable  pinions  spread, 
I  through  the  storm  would  swim  to  Hero's  bed  : 
For  rii-h  Abydos  is  the  home  I  boast, 
Nut  fir  dividctl  fmiii  the  Thracian  coast. 
!■  t  but  my  fair  a  kindly  torch  display, 
Kr  m  the  hi;;h  turret,  to  diixct  my  way; 
1  lien  shall  lliv  daring  swain  securely  glide. 
The  bark  of  Cupid,  o'er  the  yielding  tide. 
Thyself  my  haven,  and  thy  torch  my  guide: 
And,  while  I  view  the  genial  blaie  afar, 
I'll  sw  iiu  regardless  of  B- btes'  car. 
Of  fell  Orion,  and  the  Nurthem  Wain, 
That  never  bathes  his  bri-.-htness  in  the  maint 
Thy  star,  more  eminently  bright  than  they. 
Shall  lead  the  lover  to  his  blissful  bay. 
But  let  the  torch,  O  njTnph  divinely  fair! 
My  only  safety,  be  thy  only  c«rc", 


310 


408 


FAWKES'S  TRANSL/VTION 


Guard  well  its  litht,  when  wintry  tempests  roar, 
And    hoarse  '  waves    break    turaultuuus    on   the 

shore, 
Lest  the  dire  storms,  that  blai  ken  all  the  sky. 
The  flame  extinguish,  and  the  lover  die.  321 

More  wouUl'st  thou  know  ?  Leandcr  is  my  name, 
Tiic  happiest  husband  of  the  fairest  dame.'' 
Thus  mntual  vow'd  the  levers  to  employ 
The  nights  in  raptures  of  mysterious  joy  ; 
Her  task,  secure  th'  extended  torch  to  keep, 
And  his,  to  cross  th'  unfathomable  deep  : 
On  pvomis'd  bliss  their  fruitful  far.ci.s  fed, 
I'cstatic  pliasures  of  the  nuptial  bed; 
Till  the  fond  nymph,  when  decency  rcquir'd,  330 
Back  to  her  tower  unwillingly  retir'd  : 
l.eander,  <  re  he  left  his  lovely  bride, 
Mark'd  well  the  station  of  the  blazing  guide. 
Then  sought  Abydos  crOss  the  sounding  tide. 
What  now  but  amorous  scenes-  their  thoughts 
employ, 
Confus'd  ideas  of  the  srcnialjoy? 
Slow  rose  on  leaden  « ii.gs  the  monilng  light, 
S.ow  noon  came  oi: — the  lovers  w  ish'd  it  night. 
At  length  dark  gloom  a  dusky  mantle  spread  ; 
S>ep  o'er  the  world  his  balmy  influence  shed.  3-10 
Ail  but  Leandcr  lay  dissolv'd  in  rest, 
Love  kept  a  ceaseless  vigil  in  Lis  breast. 
Sleut  he  wandcr'd  on  the  winding  shore, 
T'~e  deep  resounded  wiih  tren.endoiis  roar: 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  waves  his  anxious  sight 
Eiplor'd  the  torch's  love-proclaiming  light: 
Ke  little  deem'd,  alas  !   its  flame  would  prove 
'li  e  hjaze  of  death,  iho'  meant  the  torch  of  love. 

Soon  as  fair  Hero  from  Iier  tower  survey'd 
Th'  horii^on  darken'd  in  the  sable  shade,  350 

The  totch  on  high  she  lix'd  ;  its  flames  inspire 
Leander's  bosom  with  the  kindred  tire  : 
Snick  thru'  his  frame  the  bright  contagion  ran. 
And  with  the  glowing  signal  glow'd  th'ensmour'd 

man. 
But  when  Ije  heard  the  hoarse-resounding  roar 
Of  thundering  billows  bi-e.-»king  on  the  shore. 
Aghast  he  stood,  he  shrunk,  and  thus  addrest 
1'hese  words  of  courage  to  his  trembling  breast ; 

"  Ah  cruel  love  !  whose  woe  the  waves  consjiirel 
The  waves  are  water,  but  I  burn  with  fire :     300 
Be  bold  my  heart,  the  foaming  billows  brave. 
Nor  fear  the  thi'eatnings  of  the  winUy  wave. 
Fair  Venus  rose  propitious  from  the  main  ; 
She  calms  the  ocean's  rage,  and  sooths  the  lover'.^i 
pain.'' 
He  spoke,  and  straight  his  lovely  limbs  undrest, 
And  fjlded  round  his  head  the  various  vest; 
Then  dauntless  plunging  in  the  foaming  tide, 
Dash'd  with  his  arms  th'  intruding  waves  aside  : 
Fiill  in  his  view  he  kept  the  shining  mark, 
Himself  the  pilot,  passenger,  and  bark.  370 

While  faithful  Hero,  to  her  promise  true, 
V/atch'd  on  the  turret  every  wind  that  blew ; 
Oft  with  her  robe  she  screen'd  the  torch's  blaze 
From   dangerous    blasts    that   blew  a   thousand 

ways: 
Till  the  tir'd  youth,  on  rolling  surges  tost, 
Securely  landed  on  the  Sestiau  coast. 
Soon  as  she  saw  her  lover  safe  on  shore. 
Eager  she  ran,  and  led  him  to  her  tower, 
Welcom'd  with  open  arms  her  panting  guest, 
And,  sweetly  smiling,  to  her  bosom  prest :       380 
Then  dumb  with  joy  the  shivering  youth  she  led, 
Still  wet  and  weary,  to  the  genial  bedj 


Wip'd  his  fair  liiiib>,  and  fragrant  oils  apply'd. 
To  cleanse  his  body  from  the  oozy  tide  ; 
Then  clasp'd  him  close,  still  panting,  to  herbreast. 
And  thus  «  ith  fond,  endearing  words  addrest : 
**  My  life,  my  lover,  thou  hastsutVer'd  more 
Than  fondest  bridegroom  e'er  endur'd  before  ; 
Destin'd,  alas  !  dread  troubles  to  sustuin. 
On  the  rough  bosom  of  the  briny  main  :  390 

Niiw  let  sweet,  joy  succeed  in  sorrow's  place. 
And  lull  thy  labours  in  my  warm  embrace." 

She  spoke:  he  loos'd  her  virgin  zone,  to  prove 
The  secret  rites,  and  mysteries  of  love. 
No    youths   with    measur'd    dance    liie    Duptialf 

crowii'd. 
Nor  tuneful  Ijymn's  congratulating  sound  : 
No  Lnird  in\  ok'd  the  heavenly  queen  with  prayer. 
To  smile  propitious  on  the  wedded  pair: 
No  nuptial  torch  its  golden  lustre  siicd. 
Bright  torch  of  Love,  to  grace  the  bridal  bed  ! 
No  lb  Pagans  musically  rung;  -ini 

No  greeting  parents  hymeneals  sung: 
But  all  was  gloom,   and  silence  all  around, 
Instead  of  music's  love-inspiring  sound. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  night  conceal'd. 
They  tasted  pleasures  mutual  faith  had  seal'd : 
In  close  embraces  all  entranc'd  they  lay, 
In  raptures  never  usher'd  to  the  day: 
Till  the  fond  youth  reluctant  left  his  bride. 
Still  breathing  love,  and  cross'd  the  foaming  tide. 
Thus  Hero  liv'd  unnoted,  unbetraj^'d,  411 

Each  night  a  woman,  and  each  day  a  maid. 
Both  wish'd  the  hours  on  swiftest  wings  wouhl  fly. 
And  hail'd  the  evening,  not  the  morning  sky. 

Thus  rapt  in  hidden  joys,  each  blissful  night 
They  pass'd  in  eestacies  of  full  delight :  ■ 
But  soon,  a!as !  those  dear-bought  pleasures  fled. 
And  short  the  transports  of  that  bridal  bed  I 

For  now  relentless  Winter,  that  deforms 
With  frost  the  forest,  and  the  sea  with  storms,  42ft 
Bade  the  wild  winds  o'er  all  the  ocean  reign. 
And  raise  tiie  rapid  whirlpools  of  the  main  ; 
The  h':t3rse  wild  winds  obey,  and,  with  harsh  sound. 
Roar  o'er  the  surface  of  the  vast  profound. 
Rouse  from  their  beds  the  scatter'd  storms    that 

sleep 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  drearj"  deep : 
The  trembling  sailor  hears  the  dreadful  roar. 
Nor  dares  the  wintry  turbulence  explore, 
Eui  drags  his  vessel  to  the  safer  shore. 

But  thee,  bold  youth,  no  wintry  storms  restrain, 
Nor  all  the  deathful  dangers  of  the  main  :       431 
For  when  thou  saw'st  the  torch's  blaze  from  far, 
(Of  nuptial  bliss  the  bright  pi'ojdietic  star) 
Thee  not  the  furious  tempest  could  control. 
Nor  calm  the  glowing  raptures  of  thy  soul. 

383.  Wip'd  his  fair  limbs,  and  fragrant  oils  ap- 
ply'd.] 
Thus  ill  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssej',  Polyraste, 
the  daughter  of  Nestor,  bathes  and  anoints  Tele- 
mac  hns  : 

Sweet  Polycaste  took  the  pleasing  toil 

To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil. 

On  which  Dr.  Broome  remarks,  that  the  practice 
of  Women  batliing  and  anointing  men  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Odyssey :  neither  is  this  done  by 
women  of  inferior  quality,  but  ue  have  lure  a 
young  princess  bathing,  aiiuiuting,  and  clothing 
the  naked  Tdcuiadius. 
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Yd  MirP  fnir  Hero,  when  the  gloomy  sky 

With   gathfring  clouds  proclaiiii'd  rougli  niiilcr 

iii'-'h, 
Without  her  lover  should  liavo  pass'il  the  ui.;ht, 
Nor  from  the  lower,  ill-omeii'd,  shown  the  lijj'ht. 
But  she,  ah  hapless  !  burns  with  fond  desire,    410 
'Tis  I.cive  intlanies  her,  while  the  I'ates  conspire  : 
The  torch  of  death  now  jrlimuierM  from  above, 
No  more  the  gentle  haibin^r  of  Jove. 

'Twjis  night,  and  an.;ry  JEiAus  had  hurl'd 
The  winds'  tempcstunns  o'er  the  watery  world  ; 
The  hellowinj  wiiif's  with  rage  inipetaims  roar, 
And  ila-.h  the  foaming  billows  on  the  shore: 
Kv'n  then  the  youth,  ^vith  pleasing  visions  fed, 
Glows  with  rcmemhruiice  of  the  bridal  bed; 
And,  u-hiU  fieree  tempests  howl  on  every  side,  450 
Floats  on  the  bosom  <)f  the  briny  tide. 
Waves,  roird  on  waves,  in    hideous    heaps  are 

diiv'n, 
S.vell'd  into  mountains,  and  upheaT'd  to  Heaven: 
Bleak  blasts,  loud  ruariiiir,  the  vex'd  ocean  sweep, 
Fo.ini  tliR  danh'd  billows,  and  resounds  the  deep. 
From  every  part  the  blustering  tcrrours  fly, 
Kane  o'er  the  main,  and  battle  in  the  sky  : 
'I  he  crotvling  thunder  of  the  vast  profound 
The  roeks  rebellow,  and  th''  shorts  rebound. 
Amidst  the  watry  war,  with  t«iils  oppress'd,     4C0 
O'erwhelm'd  witit  billows,  and  in  gulphs  distress'd, 
l«-'and -roft  with  suppliant  prayer  iniplor'd 
The  (ca-vprung  goddess,  and  ujil  oecan'i  lord: 
Thee,  Boreas,  too,  he  sumnionM  to  his  aid, 
Nor  was  unmin<llnl  of  th'  Ailienian  maid: 
But  prayeis  are  fruitless,  and  petitions  vain; 
iMve  iuu>t  tubiuit  to  what  tbc  Fates  ordain. 


From  wave  to  w»v<>  the  hapless  youth  is  fost, 
.N'ow  heav'd  on  high,  and  now  in  whirlpools  lost. 
His  weary 'd  feet  no  more  his  will  obey,  470 

His  arms  hang  useless,  and  for,;et  to  play. 
Borne  on  the  surge  supine,  and  void  of  breath, 
He  drinks  the  briny  wave,  and  draws  in  death. 
Thus  while  in  fatal  rage  each  wind  conspires, 
Extinct  at  once  the  flame,  and  lover's  fires, 
Fainting  he  sinks,  and  with  the  torc^i  expires. 

While  on  the  tunvt  Hero  mouruM  his  stay, 
And  fondly  siirhiie,^  chid  his  long  delay, 
Perplexing  anguish  iu  her  bosom  rose. 
Nor  knew  her  eyes  the  blessings  of  repose.       4S0 

Now  rose  the  .Morn,  in  russet  vest  array'd, 
Still  from  th'  impatient  fair  the  lover  stay'd  : 
Watchful  she  stooil,  and  cast  her  eyes  aroun<l 
O'lr  the  wide  beach,  and  o'er  the  depths  profound. 
Haply  to  spy  htr  btver,  sliould  lie  stray, 
The  light  extiiiguisii'tl,  'und.t  tiie  uaiiy  way: 
I!ut  when  she  saw  him  breMthle>,s  on  the  sand, 
Slretcl.'d,  ghastly-pale,  by  Death's  relentless  hand, 
She    shriek'd    aloud ;     and    from    her  throbbing 
breast  4u() 

Rent  the  gay  honours  of  her  flowery  vest ; 
Then  froni  the  tower  her  beauteous  body  cast, 
.Vud  ini  her  lover's  bosom  breath'd  her  last : 
Nor  cjuld  the  Fates  this  t'ailliUd  pair  divide; 
They  liv'd  united,  and  united  died. 

494.  They  liv'd  united,  and  united  died]  "  Ther 
were  lovely  and  jileasant  in  their  lives,  and  lu 
their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

II  Sum.  chap.  1.  Vf  r.  23. 
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TO  HER 


ROYAL    HIGHNESS. 


MADAM, 

Since  I  am  allowed  the  honour  and  privilege  of  50  easy  access  to  your  royal 
highness,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  not  be  the  worse  rci-eivt-d  for  liiiiiging  Ovid  aloii?  with 
me.  He  comes  from  banishment  lo  tiie  fautress  of  liberty  ;  from  the  barbatous  to  the 
polite;  and  has  this  to  recommend  him,  which  never  fails  with  a  clemency  like  yours; 
he  is  unfortunate. 

Your  roval  highness,  who  feels  for  every  one,  has  lately  been  the  mournful  occasion 
of  a  like  sensibility  in  many  others.  Scarce  an  eye,  that  did  not  tell  the  danger  you 
were  in ;  even  parties,  liiough  different  in  principles,  united  at  that  time  in  their  grief 
and  affectionate  concern  for  an  event  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  virtue;  whilst  yourself  was  the  only  person,  then,  unmoved. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  she,  who,  with  a  manner  most  engaging,  taught  the  innocent 
pleasures  to  ap|K>ar  more  desirable  than  the  criminal ;  who  was  every  day  the  life  of 
some  new  a^jreeable  diMrsion;  should  behave  herself,  upon  that  cruel  trial,  v\ith  a  mag- 
nanimity so  unshaken,  that  those  who  were  \\itiiesses  miglit  have  imagined  she  scarce 
ever  had  dcme  any  thing,  but  study  how  to  die. 

It  is  the  greatest  happiness  can  attend  an  age  under  a  long  depravation  of  morals,  to 
be  blest  with  examples,  where  virtue  is  set  off  by  the  advantage  of  birth.  Such  «pui- 
litications,  when  united,  do  not  onlv  persuade  an  imitation,  but  command  it.  Human 
nature  is  always  more  affected  by  what  it  sees,  than  what  it  hears  of:  and  as  those 
ideas,  which  enter  by  the  eve,  find  the  surest  passage  to  the  heart ;  so  the  more  ihc 
object,  whatever  it  be,  seems  desirable  to  the  otu-,  the  longer  it  contimies  in  the  other. 

There  are  perfections  so  shining,  that  one  must  be  the  very  worst  of  mortals,  or  the 
very  best,  not  to  admire  in  all  those,  wlio  possess  them.  To  be  blest  with  a  disposition 
to  charilv,  not  confined  by  any  other  limits,  than  the  modesty  of  tlios*-  who  ask  it:  to 
know,  and  be  ready  to  excuse  laults;  yet,  so  strict  in  life,  as  not  to  want  the  like  in- 
dulgence; to  have  a  superiority  of  genius  capable  of  judging  of  Ihc  highest  affairs,  and 
an  application  so  observant,  as  to  penetrate  into  tlie  most  minute;  to  be  easy  to  lay 
down  grandeur  upon  t'amiliar  occasions,  and  discerning  lo  take  it  up,  when  dignity  of 
station  requires;  lo  know  the  pohtcr  languages  of  the  present  age,  as  a  native,  and  the 
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greater  occurrences,  aiid  periods  of  the  past,  as  an  historian,  make  up  a  character, 
which  is  so  obvious,  that  every  one  will  know  where  to  apply  it,  except  the  person 
whose  it  really  is :  and  if  in  this  your  royal  highness  be  at  a  loss,  I  think  it  is  the  only 
thing  within  the  province  of  vour  sex  you  are  ignorant  of. 

I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time  in  this  dedication ;  because,  to  do  every  thing, 
that  may  be  most  acceptable  to  you,  shall  always  be  tlie  endeavour  of, 

madam, 

your  royal  highness's  most  humble 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  GATvTH. 


PREIACE. 


A  HE  method  T  propose  in  w-riting  this  preface,  is  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  beautiee  of  the 
Metamoqihoses,  and  aUo  of  the  faults,  and  particular  afTectations.  After  whicli  I  shall  proceed  to 
lunt  at  some  rules  for  translation  in  general  j  and  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  following 
version. 

1  shall  not  pretend  to  impose  my  opinion  on  others  with  the  magisterial  authority  of  a  critic  ;  but 
only  take  the  Uberty  of  discovering  my  own  taste.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  our  poet's  redundance 
of  wit,  justness  of  comparisons,  eleg;uicc  of  descriptions,  and  peculiar  delicacy  in  touching  every 
circumstani'c  relating  to  the  passions  and  alTcctions;  and,  with  the  same  impartiality  and  frankness, 
I  shall  confess  the  too  frequent  puerilities  of  his  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  too  great  negligence  of 
his  sometimes  unlaboured  versification. 

I  am  not  of  an  opinion,  too  common  to  translators,  to  think  that  one  is  under  an  obligation  to 
extol  every  thing  he  finds  in  the  author  he  undertakes:  I  am  sure  one  is  no  more  obliged  to  do  so, 
than  a  painter  is  to  make  every  face,  that  sits  to  him,  handsome.  It  is  enough  if  he  sets  the  best 
features  he  finds  in  their  full  and  most  advantageous  light.  But  if  the  poet  has  private  de- 
formities, though  good. breeding  will  rot  allow  to  expose  lilm  naked,  yet  surely  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  recommend  him,  as  the  most  finished  model  of  harmony  and  proportion. 

Whoever  has  this  undistinguishing  complaisance,  will  not  f.iil  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  readers, 
and  misguide  many  of  them  in  their  judgment,  where  to  approve,  and  where  to  censure. 

It  must  be  granted,  that  where  there  appears  an  infinite  variety  of  inimitable  excellencies,  it 
would  be  too  harsli  and  disingenuous  to  be  severe  on  such  faults  as  have  escaped  rather  through  want 

leisure  and  0|>portunity  to  correct,  than  through  the  erroneous  turn  of  a  depraved  judgment.  How 
sensible  Ovid  himself  was  of  the  uncorrectness  of  the  Metamorphoses,  appears  from  these  line* 
prefixed  before  some  of  the  editions  by  the  care  of  his  commentators. 

Orba  parcntc  suo  quicunque  volumina  tangis. 

His  saltern  vestra  detur  in  urbe  locus. 
Quoque  magis  faveas;  non  sum  h:ec  idita  ab  illo, 

Sed  quasi  dc  domini  funerc  rapta  sui. 
Quicquid  in  his  igitur  viiii  rude  carmen  habebit 

Emendaturus,  si  hcuisset,  erat.  Trist.  El.  vi. 

Since  therefore  the  readers  are  not  solemnly  invited  to  an  entertainment,  but  come  accidentally ; 
tliey  ODght  to  be  contented  with  what  they  find;  and  pray  wh.it  have  they  to  complain  of.'  but  too 
great  variety:  where,  though  some  of  the  dislics  be  not  served  in  the  eiactest  order  and  politeness, 
but  hashed  up  in  haste  ;  there  are  a  great  many  accommodated  to  every  particular  palate. 

To  like  every  thing,  shows  too  httle  deUcacy ;  and  to  like  nothing,  too  much  difficulty.  So  great 
is  the  variety  of  this  poem,  that  the  reader,  who  is  never  pleased,  will  appr.ir  as  monstrous  as  he 
that  is  always  so.  Here  are  the  hurries  of  battles  for  the  hero;  tender  emotions  of  soul  for  the  loicr; 
a  search  and  penetration  into  nature  for  the  philosopher;  fluency  of  numbers,  and  most  expressive 
figures  for  the  poet;  morals  for  the  serious,  and  pleasantries  for  admirers  of  points  of  wit. 

It  is  certain  a  poet  i»  more  lo  be  suspected  for  saying  too  much  than  too  little.    To  add  is  oftra 
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liazardous;  but  to  retrench,  commonly  judicious.  If  our  auilior,  instead  of  saying;  all  he  coulJ, 
had  only  said  all  he  .should;  Daphne  had  done  well  to  fly  from  the  god  of  wit,  in  order  to  crown 
his  poet:  thus  Ovid  had  been  more  honoured  and  adored  in  his  exile,  than  Augustus  in  his 
triumphs. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  some  instances  of  the  happiness  and  vast  extent  of  our  author's 
imagination.  I  shall  not  proceed  according  to  the  order  of  the  poem,  but  rather  transcribe  some 
lines  here  and  th-'re,  as  my  reflection  shall  suggest. 

Nee  circumfuso  pendebat  in  aeie  tellus 
Ponderibus  Ubrata  suis— 

Thus  was  the  state  of  nature  before  the  creation:  and  here  it  is  obvipus,  that  Ovid  had  a  dis- 
cerning notion  of  the  gravitation  of  bodies.  It  is  now  demonstrated,  that  every  part  of  matter  tends 
to  every  part  of  matter  with  a  force,  which  is  always  in  a  direct  simple  proportion  of  the  quantity 
of  the  matter,  and  an  inverse  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance ;  which  tendency  or  gravitating 
is  constant  and  universal.  This  power,  whatever  it  be,  acting  always  proportionably  to  the  solid 
content  of  bodies,  and  never  in  any  proportion  to  their  superficies,  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
material  impulse.  For  the  laws  of  impulse  are  physically  necessary  :  there  can  be  no  aCn^btum,  or 
arbitrary  principle,  in  mere  matter ;  its  parts  cannot  move,  unless  they  be  moved ;  and  cannot  do 
otherwise  when  pressed  on  by  other  parts  in  motion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  from  the  following 
lines,  that  Ovid  strictly  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  discerning  philosophers,  who  taujht  that 
all  things  were  formed  by  a  wise  and  intelligent  mind. 


Jussit  et  extendi  campos,  subsidere  v.-J!es, 
Fronde  tegi  sylvas 


The  fiat  of  the  Hebrew  la^'giver  is  not  more  sublime  than  the  jussit  of  the  Latin  poet,  who  foes 
on  in  the  same  elevated  and  philosophical  style. 

His  super  imposuit  liquidum  et  gravitate  carcntcm 
./Ethera 

Here  the  author  spreads  a  thin  veil  of  ether  over  his  inf;mt  creation ;  and  though  his  asserting  the 
upper  region  to  be  void  of  gravitation  may  not,  in  a  mathematical  rigour,  be  true;  yet  it  is  found 
from  the  natural  inquiries  made  since,  and  especially  from  the  learned  Dr.  Halley's  Discourse  on 
the  Barometer,  that  if,  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  an  inch  of  quicksilver  in  the  tube  be  equal  to  a 
cylinder  of  air  of  300  foot, it  will  beat  a  mile's  height  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  air  of  2700  000  :  an4 
therefore  the  air  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Earth  nmst  be  rarefied  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
the  space  it  fills  must  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  inlirely  void  of  matter. 

i  think,  we  may  be  confident  from  M'hat  already  appears,  as  well  as  from  what  our  author  has 
writ  on  the  Roman  feasts,  that  he  could  not  be  totally  ignorant  of  astronomy.  Some  of  the  critics 
would  insinuate  fiom  the  following  lines,  that  he  mistook  the  annu:'.l  motion  of  the  Sun  for  the 
diurnal. 

Sectus  in  obiiquum Met.  B.  2. 

Though  the  Sun  be  always  in  one  or  other  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  never  goes  by  cither 
motion  more  northward,  or  southward,  than  is  here  described;  yet  Phaeton  being  designed  to  drive 
the  chariot  but  one  day,  ought  to  have  been  directed  in  the  equator,  cr  a  circle  parallel  to  it,  and 
not  round  the  other  oblique  one  of  the  ecliptic :  a  degree  of  Vvhich,  and  tliat  by  a  motion  contrary 
to  the  diurnal,  he  was  obliged  to  go  in  that  length  of  time. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Ovid  had  so  great  an  attention  to  poetical  .embellishments,  that  hs 
voluntarily  declined  a  strict  observance  of  any  astronomical  system.  For  though  that  science  was 
far  from  being  neglected  in  former  ages;  yet  the  progress  which  was  made  in  it,  by  no  means 
equalled  that  of  our  present  time. 

Lucretius,  though  in  other  things  most  penetrating,  describes  the  Sun  sc.irce  bigger  than  he  ap- 
pears to  the  eye. 
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Ncc  nimio  soils  major  rota,  ncc  minor  ardor 
Esse  potest,  nostris  quam  sensibus  esse  videtur. 

And  Homer,  imapiimg  tlic  seats  of  the  godi  above  tlie  fixed  stars,  represents  the  falling  of  Vulcao 
from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  to  continue  during  a  whole  day. 

ITaT  y^juuip  ^i^o^ifT,  nfjui*  mAiu  iut7aiC>% 
Kaitnten  iv  A^jmiw  11.  lib.  I. 

The  Greek  poet  ;ums  here  to  give  a  surprising  idea  of  the  height  of  the  celestial  mansions:  but 
!f  the  cumputaiiuo  of  a  modern  astronomer  be  true,  they  are  at  so  much  a  greater  distance,  thit 
Vulcan  would  have  been  more  years  in  falling,  than  he  was  minutes. 

But  lest  1  should  exceed  the  uiual  length  of  a  preface,  I  shall  now  give  some  instances  of  the 
propriety  of  our  author's  similes  and  epithets;  the  perspicuity  of  his  allegories;  the  instructive 
excellence  of  the  morals;  the  peculiar  happy  turn  of  his  fancy;  and  shall  begin  with  the  elegante 
of  his  descriptions. 

Madidis  notus  evolat  alis, 


Terribilem  plcea  tectus  caligine  vultum. 
Harba  gravis  nimbis,  canis  fluit  unda  capillis, 
Froute  sedent  nebuls,  rorant  pennzque,  sinusque. 

Sternuntur  segetes,  et  deplorata  colohi 

\  Ota  jacent,  longique  labor  perit  irritus  anni.     Met.  b.  1. 

These  lines  ntroduce  those  of  the  deluge,  which  are  also  very  poetical,  and  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared wiili  the  next,  concerning  the  golden  age. 

.Sine  militis  usu 


Mollia  securz  pcragcbant  otia  gentes. 
Ipsa  quoque  immunis  rastroquc  intacta,  nee  ullis 
t^aucia  vomeribus,  per  se  dabat  omnia  tellus. 
CoDtentique  cibis,  nullo  cogcntc,  creatis, 
.\rbuteos  fcctus,  montanaquc  fraga  legebant, 
Kt  quz  deciderant  patuU  Jovij  arbore  glandes. 
V'er  erat  zternum,  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  Zcphyri  natos  sine  lemine  flores. 

Virgil  has  also  touched  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  end  of  the  second  Georgic. 

Aureus  banc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnus  agebat. 
Nee  dum  etiam  audierant  inllari  classica,  ncc  dum 
Impositos  duris  crcpitare  incudibus  enses. 

And  again, 

Primus  ab  zthereo  vcnit  Saturnus  Olympo 

Aurc.i,  quae  perhibcnt,  illo  sub  rege  fuerunt 

Sarcula:  sic  placida  populos  in  pace  regebat.       JEn.  b.  8.  1.  319- 

Some  of  the  lines,  a  little  foreign  to  the  present  subject,  arc  omitted;  but  I  sh.ill  make  the  rooiC 
admirable  author  amends  by  transcribing  at  length  his  next  description.  It  is  of  a  stag,  which  gave 
the  lir=t  occasion  to  the  war  betwixt  the  Trojans  and  the  Rutulians:  1  choose  this,  because  my 
design  is  to  have  time  two  great  poets  seen  together,  where  the  subject  happens  to  bealmasl  the 
umc,  though  the  nature  of  the  pocuis  be  very  dilferent. 

Cervus  erat  forma  prxstanti,  ct  cornibus  ingens, 
Tyrrhcidx  pucri  quem  malris  ab  ubere  raptum 
VOL.  II.  E  B 
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Nutribant,  Tyrrlieusque  pater,  cui  rcgia  parent 

Armenia,  et  late  custodia  credita  campi. 

Assuetum  imperils  soror  omni  Sylvia  cura 

Mollibus  ititexens  ornabat  cornua  sertis  : 

Pectebatqiie  ferum,  piiroque  in  fonte  lavabat. 

Ille  manun:  patiens  mensaque  assuetus  herili 

Errabat  sylvis ^n.  b.  1.  1.  483. 

The  image  which  Ovid  gives  of  the  favourite  stag  slain  accidentally  by  Cyparissus,  seems  not  of 
less  dignity. 

Ingens  cervus  erat,  latdque  patentibus  altas 
Ipso  suo  capiti  pra;bebat  coniibus  umbras  ; 
Cornua  fulgebant  auro,  demlssaqne  in  arnios 
Peudebant  tereti  gemmata  monilia  colio. 
Bulla  super  frontem  parvis  argentea  loris 
Vincta  movebatur:  parilique  ex  acre  nitcbant 
Auribus  in  geminis  circum  cava  tempora  baccae. 
Isque  metu  vacuus,  naturaiiquc  pavore 
Deposito,  celcbrare  domiis,  mulcendaque  coUa 
Quamhbet  ignotis  manibus  prabere  solebat. 
Gratus  erat,  Cyparisse,  tibi,  tu  pabula  cervum 
Ad  nova,  tu  liquidi  ducebas  fontis  ad  undam. 

Tu  modo  texebas  varios  per  cornua  flores ; 
Nunc,  eques  in  tergo  resldens,  hue  latus  et  illuc 
MoUia  purpureis  franabas  ora  capistris. 

In  the  following  lines.  Ovid  describes  the  watry  court  of  the  river  Peneus,  which  the  reader  may 
compare  with  Virgil's  subterranean  grot  of  Cyreue  the  Naiad,  mother  to  Arist.T^us. 

Est  nemus  llamonis,  pra-rupta  quod  undique  claudit 

Silva  :  vocant  Tempe,  per  qua?  Peneus  ab  imo  ' 

EfTusus  Pindo  spumosis  volvitur  undis: 

Dejectuque  gravi  tenues  agitantia  fumos 

Nubiia  conducit,  summasque  aspergine  sylvas 

Impluit,  et  sonifu  plus  quam  vicina  fatigat. 

HiEC  domus,  hx  sedes,  ha;c  sunt  penetralia  magni 

Amnis;  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro 

Undis  jura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  und^. 

Conveniunt  illuc  popularia  (liimina  primum; 

Nescia  gratentur,  consolcnturve  parentem, 

PopuUfer  Sperchcos,  et  irrequietus  Enipeus, 

Eridaousque  senex,  lenisque  Amplirysus,  et  .lias; 

Moxque  amnes  alii,  qui,  qua  tulit  impetus  illos. 

In  mare  deducunt  fessas  erroribus  undas.  M»t.  1».  1. 

Tristis  Aristseus  Peiiei  genitoris  ad  undam 
Stat  lacrymans 


Jamque  domum  mirans  genetricis,  et  Inmiida  rtgni, 
Speluncisque  lacus  clausos,  lucosque  son.antes, 
Ibat;  et  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum, 
Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumine  terra 
Specfabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque,  Lycumque, 
Et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus. 
Jinde  pater  Tiberii)ut  et  uude  .-iuiena  fluenta, 
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£t  gemma  auratus  taurino  cornua  vuitu 

Eridanu«,  quo  Don  alius  per  pinguia  cuitu 

In  mare  purpurcum  violeniiur  in/luit  amuis.  Georg.  b.  4, 

The  divine  poet  goes  on  in  pomp  of  numbers,  and  easy  magnificence  of  words,  until  lie  intro- 
duces the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurjdicc ;  iu  the  narration  of  which,  he  is  as  much  superior  te 
Ovid,  as  the  rcc<ls  of  his  own  Mantuan  shepherds  are  less  musical  than  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

That  1  may  not  be  too  long  on  thia  article,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  reader  Ovid't  admirabi* 
description  of  alcep. 


That  of  hunger. 


■  Est  prope  Cimmerios  ^^-^  Mel.  b.  II. 

Est  locu«  extrcmif  Scytkiz B.  8. 

That  of  the  plague, 

Dira  lue« B.  7. 

That  of  Fame, 

Orbe  lociu  medio  cit  • — — B.  I  ». 

Virgil  has  also  touched  on  the  two  last;  in  the  one  he  had  Lucretius  in  view;  in  the  other  Homer; 
und  I  think  it  will  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  author  to  .ippcar  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  many  otlier  descriptions  scattered  in  the  Metamorphoses,  which,  for  just  expression 
of  nature,  and  majoiic  mudulation  of  words,  arc  only  inferior  to  those  already  transcribed,  as 
they  arc  shorter;  wliich  makes  the  objection,  that  his  diction  is  commonly  loitering  into  prose, 
a  great  deal  too  severe. 

The  .Metamorphoses  must  be  considered,  as  is  obsen-ed  before,  very  uncorrect;  and  Virgil's 
works  as  finished ;  though  his  own  modesty  would  not  allow  the  jEnoids  to  be  so.  It  seems  it  was 
harder  for  him  to  please  himself,  than  his  readers.  His  judgment  was  certainly  great,  nor  was 
his  viv.icity  of  imagination  less;  for  the  first  without  the  last  is  too  heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without 
fancv;  and  the  last  without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all  trimming. 

Our  author's  similitudes  are  next  to  be  considered,  which  are  always  remarkably  short,  and 
convey  some  pleasing  idea  to  the  imagination.  It  is  in  this  branch  of  the  poem,  that  he  has 
discovered  as  just  a  judgment  as  any  of  the  classics  whatever.  Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm 
fancy,  are  generally  too  apt  not  only  to  expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce  them  too  fre- 
quently; by  doing  the  first,  ihey  detain  the  attention  too  long  from  the  principal  narration;  and 
by  the  latter,  they  make  too  frequent  breaches  in  the  unity  of  the  poem. 

These  two  errours  O^id  has  most  discerningly  avoided.  How  short  and  significant  are  generally 
his  comparisons !  he  fails  not,  in  these,  to  keep  a  stitT  rein  on  a  high-mettled  Pegasus;  and  take* 
care  not  to  surfeit  here,  as  he  had  done  on  other  beads,  by  an  erroneous  abundance. 

His  similes  are  tliicker  sown  by  much  in  the  fable  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditut  than  in 
»ny  other  book,  but  always  short. 

The  nymph  clasps  the  youth  close  to  her  breast,  and  both  insensibly  grow  one. 


-V'elut  si  quis  conducto  corticc  ramos 


Crescendo  jungi,  pariterque  adolescere  cernat.         Met.  b.  4. 

Again,  as  Atalanta  reddens  in  the  race  with  Hippomeoei, 

Inque  puellari  corpus  candorc  rulwrem 

Traxcrat :  baud  aliter  quam  cum  super  atria  velom 

Candida  purpureum  simulatas  iuficit  umbras.         Met.  b.  10. 

Vhilomrla'i  tongue  seemed  to  move  after  it  was  cut  ont  by  Tcreus. 
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Uttjue  salire  solet  mutilatjc  Cauda  culnbrjc, 
Palpitat — —  -Met.  b.  6. 

Cadmus  sowi   tlie  dragon's  tcctli,  and  the  sona  of  the  earth  rise  gradually. 

Inde  fide  majus  glcbx  cepere  movcri ; 

Primaque  de  sulci's  acies  apparuit  hasts; 

Tegniina  mot  capitum  picto  nutantia  cono, 

Moi  humeri,  pcctusque— — 

Sic  ubi  tolluntur  festis  aulxa  theatris 

Surgere  si'^na  solent,  primumque  Obtcnders  VLrTrum, 

Caetera  paulatim,  placidotiue  educta  tenore 

'I'ota  patent,  imoque  pedes  in  martjiue  ponuat.      Met.  b. .". 

The  objection  to  Ovid,  that  he  never  knows  when  to  give  over,  is  too  manifest.  Tliough  !>? 
frequently  expatiates  on  the  same  thouglit,  in  dilTerent  words;  yet  in  his  similes  that  exuberance  i» 
avoided.  There  is  in  them  all  a  simplicity,  and  a  confinement  to  the  present  object;  always  a 
fecundity  of  fancy,  but  rarely  an  intemperance :  nor  do  I  remember  he  has  erred  above  once  by 
an  ill-judged  superfluity.  After  he  has  described  the  labyriutli  built  by  Da:dalus,  he  compare; 
it  thus, 

Non  secus  ac  liquidus  Phrvgiis  M^andros  in  aivis 
Ludit,  et  ambiguo  lapsu  refluitque,  lluitque; 
Kt  nunc  ad  fontes,  nunc  ad  mare  versus  apertmn 
Incertas  exercet  aquas Met.  b.  8. 

)!c  should  have  ended  at  the  close  of  the  second  line,  as  Virgil  should  have  done  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  in  his  noble  simile,  where  Dido  proceeds  to  the  temple  with  her  court  about  her. 

Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 

Exercet  Diana  choros,  quam  nnlle  secuta; 

Hinc,  atque  hiuc  glomerantur  Oreadcs,  ilia  pharetram 

Fert  humero,  gradiensque  Deas  supereminet  omnes: 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pectus.         JEa.  b.  4. 

1  see  no  rejson  for  the  la5t  line.  Though  the  poet  be  justly  celebrated  for  a  most  consummate 
judgnieut,  vet  by  an  endeavour  to  imitate  Homer's  similes,  he  is  not  only  very  long,  but  by  intro- 
ducing several  circumstances,  he  fails  of  an  applicable  relation  betwixt  the  principal  subject,  and 
his  new  ideas.  He  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  work  into  the  piece  some  dilTering  embroidcrv,  which, 
though  very  rich,  yet  makes  at  best  but  glorious  patch-work.  I  really  believe  his  excellent  poem 
had  not  been  the  less  so,  if,  in  this  article,  he  had  thought  fit  to  have  walked  on  in  liis  own  re"-ular 
and  majestic  grace,  rather  than  have  been  hurried  forward  through  broken  by-w-iys  by  liis  bhnd 
guide. 

1  shall  transcribe  one  of  his  similes  whii.h  is  not  culled  out,  but  exactly  of  the  same  texture  witli 
all  the  rest  in  the  four  last  books  of  the  .-Eneids. 

Turnus  leaps  in  fury  from  his  chariot. 

Ac  veluti  mentis  saxum  de  vertice  prsceps 

Cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 

Proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 

Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 

Exultatque  solo,  sylvas,  armenta,  virosque 

Involvens  secum yEn.  b.  12.  1.  CS4. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  material,  whether  tiie  rock  was  blown  or  washed  down  by  wind  or 
rain,  or  undermined  by  time. 

But  t9  return  to  Ovid;  the    reader  may  take  notice  how  unforced  his  compliments,  and  how 
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nuural  hi«  transitions  fcnerall )•  arc.  Willi  liow  much  ca»c  does  he  slide  into  some  new  circumstance, 
without  any  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  story!  The  texture  is  so  artful,  that  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  work  of  his  own  Araclinc.  where  the  shade  dii-s  40  praduallv,  and  the  light  revives  so  imper- 
ceptibly, tliat  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  one  ceanes,  and  the  other  begins. 

When  he  is  going  off  from  the  storj-  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  how  happily  does   he  introduce  a 
complinieut  to  the  Roman  conquerors ! 


'  Et  conjux  quoniani  mca  noo  potei  esse, 


Arbor  eris  ccrte  

Tu  ducibus  Ixtis  aderis,  cum  lieta  triumphum 

Vox  canet,  et  longz  visent  capitolia  pompx. 

Postibus  Augustis  eadem  fidissima  custos 

Ante  fores  stabis  ;  mediamque  tucbere  quercum.         Met.  I).  1. 

lie    compliments    Augustus    upon    the  assassination  of  Julius;  and,  by  way  of  simile,  takes  the 
opportunity  from  the  horrour  that  the  barbarity  of  Lycaon  gave. 

Sic  cum  manus  impia  savit 


Sanguine  Cacsareo  Romanum  extinguere  nomen,  &c. 
Julius  is  deified,  and  looks  down  on  his  adopted  son. 


-Natiquc  vidcns  hcnefacta,  fatetur. 


Esse  suis  inajora,  et  vinci  gaudct  ab  illo.         Mf  t.  b.  1 J. 

And  immediately  follows, 

Hie  sua  prx/erri  quanquam  vetat  acta  paternis. 
Libera  fama  tamen,  nuhisque  obnoxia  jussis 
luvitum  pratfert 

The  author  in  the  two  £rst  lines  shows  the  aficctionzte  condescension  of  the  father ;  in  the  three 
last,  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  son. 

The  compliments  to  .Augustus  are  very  frequent  in  the  last  book  of  the  Metamorphoses:  as  those 
to  the  same  emperor  are  in  the  Gcorgics  of  Virgil,  which  also  strike  the  imagination  by  their 
agreeable  flattery. 

Hxc  super  arronim  cnitu,  pecorumque  canebam, 

Et  super  arboribus;  Cxsar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 

Fulminat  Euphratem  bello,  victorque  volentes 

Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamque  a/Tectat  Olympo.         G.  I. 

Again  on  Julius, 

Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qui  lerminct  astris 
Julius Xd.  b.  1. 

The  compliments  have  a  great  sublimity,  and  arc  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  heroes,  and  the 
wit  of  the  |>oet. 

Ovid  as  much  deserves  praise  for  saying  a  great  deal  in  a  little,  as  censure  for  saying  a  b'ttle  in  a 
great  deal.  None  of  the  classic  poets  had  the  talent  of  expressing  himself  with  more  force  and 
perspicuity. 

Phaeton  desires  some  pledge  of  his  father's  tenderness,  and  asks  to  be  trusted  with  his  chariot. 
He  answers, 

Pignora  certa  petis ;  do  pignora  certa  timendo.        Met.  b.  1, 

However,  the  latter  complies  with  his  importunity;  the  consequence  is  fatal,  the  world  Is  set  01: 
fire,  even  the  rivers  feel  the  force  of  the  conflagration.     The  Tagus  boils, 

Fluit  ignibus  aurum. 
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The  Kile  retieats, 

Occuluitque  caput,  quud  adhue  latet 

Xauthus  is  parched  up. 

Arsurusque  iterum  Xauthus 

^he  poet's  fancy  is  here  full  of  enerjT,  as  well  as  in  the  following  lines.     Apollo  courts  Daphne,  and 
promises  himself  success,  but  is  disappointed. 

Suodque  eupit,  sperat ;  suaque  ilium  oracula  fallunt. 

And  again, 
The   river  Aehelous  combats  Hercules,  and  assumes  several  shapes  iu  vain,  then  puts  on  at  last 
that  of  a  snake;  the  hero  smijes  in  contempt.  , 

Cunarum  labor  est  angues  superare  mearura. 

Ovid  never  excels  himself  so  much,  as  when  he  takes  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  passion  of  love; 
'all  hearti  are  in  a  manner  sensible  of  the  same  emotions;  and,  like  instruments  tuned  unisons,  if  a 
String  of  any  one  of  them  be  struck,  the  rest  by  consent  vibrate. 

Procris  is  jealous  of  Cephalus;  she  endeavours  to  be  confirmed  in  her  fears,  but  hopes  the  contrary, 


-Speratque  miscrrima  fall!. 


The  n€xt  is  not  less  natural, 

Sed  cuneta  titncinus  amantes. 

Byblis  is  iu  love  with  Caunus.     Tlie  struggle  is  bctvviit  her  unlawful  flame  and  her  honour.- 
She  is  all  confusion  at  the  thoughts  of  discoveriug  her  pasoiou :- 

——miserere  fatentis  amorem. 

She  attempts  to  write. 

Iiicipit  et  dubitat:  seribit,  damnatque  tabellas, 
Et  notat.  et  delet:  nuitat,  culpatque  probatque. 

In  the  end,  inclination,  as  it  does  always,  gets  the  better  of  discretion. 

Tliis  last  fable  shows  how  touchingly  the  poet  argues  in  love  affairs,  as  well  a?  those  of  Medea  and 
Scylla.  The  two  last  are  left  by  their  heroes,  and  their  reflections  are  vei-y  natural  and  affecting. 
Ovid  seemed  here  to  have  had  Virgil's  passion  of  Dido  in  his  eye,  but  with  this  dilTerence;  the  one 
had  conversed  much  with  ladies,  and  knew  they  loved  to  talk  a  great  deal:  the  otiier  considered  no 
less  what  was  natural  for  them  to  say,  than  what  became  them  to  sr.y. 

Virgil  has,  through  the  whole  management  of  this  rencounter,  discovered  a  mo^t  finished  judgment, 
.ffincas,  like  other  men,  likes  for  convenience,  and  leaves  for  greater.  Dido,  like  other  ladies, 
reseuts  the  neglect,  enumerates  the  obligations  the  lover  is  under,  upbraids  him  with  ingratitude, 
threatens  hijn  with  revenge,  tlien  by  and  by  submits,  begs  for  compassion,  and  has  recourse  to  tears. 

It  appears  from  this  piece,  that  Virgil  was  a  discerning  master  in  the  passion  of  lore  :  and  they 
that  consider  the  spirit  and  turn  of  that  inimitable  line,  iui  bavium  non  odit,  cannot  doubt  but  he 
had  an  equal  talent  for  satire. 

Nor  does  the  genius  of  Ovid  more  exert  on  the  subject  of  love,  than  on  all  others.  In  the  con- 
tention of  .\iax,  Ulysses'  elocution  is  most  nervous  and  persuading.  Where  he  endeavours  to 
dissuade  mankind  from  indulging  caruivorous  appetites  in  his  pytliagoreau  philosophy,  how  em- 
pbatical  is  his  reasoning! 

2uid  memere  hoves,  animal  sine  fraude,  dolisque, 
Innocuuui,  simplex,  uatum  tolcrare  lahoremr 
Immemor  est  dcmum,  nee  fruguni  umnere  dignus 
2ui  potuit  curvi  denipto  modo  pondtre  aratri 
Ruricolam  mactare  suum Met.  b.  15. 
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I  think  agrlcolam  hail  been  »tronger,  but  tlie  autliority  of  iiianuscri|>ts  docs  not  warrant  that 
emendation. 

Through  thP  whole  texture  of  this  work,  Oviil  discovers  the  highest  humanity,  and  a  most  cjc- 
ceeding  good  nature.  The  sirtnous  in  distress  are  always  his  concern;  and  his  »it  contriies  to  gire 
them  an  inmiortality  nith  himself. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  the  most  pains  in  the  first  and  second  book  of  the  ^^etamorphoses, 
though  the  thirteenth  abnumls  with  sentiments  most  moving,  and  with  calamitous  inticknls,  intio- 
duced  with  great  art.  The  poet  had  here  in  view  the  tragedy  of  Hecuba  and  Euripides;  and  it  is 
a  wonder  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  our  own  tongue.  The  house  of  Triam  is  d-stroyed,  his 
royal  daughter  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  him  that  occasioned  it.  She  is  forced  from  the  arms  of  her 
unhappy  friends,  and  hurried  to  the  altar,  where  she  behaves  herself  with  a  decency  becoming  her 
sex,  and  a  magnanimity  eipial  to  lur  bluod,  and  so  very  affecting,  that  even  the  priest  wept. 

Ipse  etiani  liens,  invitusque  saccnios,  &e. 

She  shows  no  concern  at  approaching  death,  but  on  the  account  of  her  old,  unfortunate  mother, 

Mors  tantum  vellem  matrem  mea  fallere  possit. 
Mater  obest,  niiiniittiue  nccis  mea  guadia  ;  quamvis 
Nun  mea  mors  iili,  verum  sua  \ita  gemeuda  est. 

Then  begs  her  body  may  be  delivered  to  her  without  ransom, 

GeiH'trici  corpus  inemptum 


Reddite;  neve  auro  redimat  jus  triste  sepulchri, 
Sed  lacrymis:  tune,  cum  potciat,  redimebat  et  anro. 

The  unhappy  queen  laments  she  is  not  able  to  give  her  daughter  royal  burial, 

Non  hxc  est  furtuna  domus . 

Then  takes  the  body  in  her  decrepit  arms,  and  halts  to  the  sea  to  wash  off  the  blood, 

Ad  littus  passu  processit  anili 

Alhentes  laniata  comas. 

The  animated  thoughts,  and  lively  images  of  this  poem,  are  numerous.  None  ever  painted  more 
to  the  life  than  oi;r  author,  tliuugh  several  gn-tesque  figiiies  are  now  and  tlu-n  seen  in  the  same 
group.  The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to  the  finest  (lowers,  produces  also  the  rankest 
weeds.  Ovid  has  shown  in  one  line,  the  brighti  st  fancy,  sometimes;  and  in  the  next,  the  poorest 
aflectation. 

Venus  makes  court  to  Adonis, 


-Et  ecce ! 


Opportuna  sua  blajiditur  |>opulus  umbra; 

Et  requievit  homo;  pressit<iue  et  gramen  et  ipsum. 

Wet.  b.  10.  1.  551'. 

Phoebus  requests  Phaeton  to  desist  from  his  request. 

Consiliis,  non  curribus  utere  nostris. 
Cxneus  in  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  wounds  Latreus  in  several  places. 

Vulnusque  in  Tulnere  fecit. 
These  are  some    of    our    poet's  boyisms.     Th'Tc    is    another    affectation,  callwl   by   3uintiliaD 
'oJufiujoY,  or  a  witty  folly,  which  would  not  ha^e  appiared  quite  so  trifling,  had  it   been  less  frequent. 
Med.a  persuades  the  daughters  uf  Ptlias  to  kill   their  father,  in  oiilcr  to  have  hi-,  youth  renewfd. 
She  that  loves  him  best,  gives  the  fir>t  wound. 

Et,  nc  tit  scelcrata,  focit  sc.  Inn  Met.  b.  7. 
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Althea  is  enraged  at  her  son  Meleager,  and  to  do  justice  to  tlie  manes  of  his  brothers,  destroys  hira, 

Impictate  pia  est 

Envy  enters  Athens,  and  beholds  the  flourisliing  condition  of  tlic  city, 

Vixque  tenet  lacrymas,  quia  nil  lacrymabjle  cerjiit. 

Ovid  was  much  too  fond  of  such  witticisms,  which  are  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  tlicy  w  ere 
not  the  fashion  of  that  age,  as  puns  and  quibbles  are  of  this.  Virgil,  as  I  remember,  is  not  found 
trifling  in  this  manner  above  once,  or  twice. 

Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  jarla\it  in  orbem, 

Unde  liomines  nati,  durum  genus G.  b.  1,  I.  63. 

Juno  is  in  indignation  at  .'Eneas  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy. 

Num  capti  potuere  capi?  num  incensa  cremavit 

Troja  vnos?—  JEn.  7.  1.  295. 

The  poet  is  so  far  from  affecting  this  sort  of  wit,  that  he  rarely  ventures  on  so  spirited  a  turn  of 
fancy,  as  in  these  following  instances. 

Juno  upbraids  Veims  and  Cupid,  ironically,  that  two  deities  could  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  one 
weak  woman. 


Memorabile  nomen, 

Una  dolo  divum  si  fncmina  victa  duorum  est.  jEn.  b.  4.  !.  95. 

Euryalus,  going  upon  an  enterprise,  expresses  his  concern  for  his  surviving  mother,   if  he  should 
fall,  and  recommends  her  to  the  care  of  Ascanius,  who  answers, 

Namquc  erit  ista  mihi  genitrix,  nonienque  Creusa; 
Solum  defucrit 

Venus  is  importunate  in  her  solicitations  to  Vulcan,  to  make  armour  for  her  son :  he  answers. 


-Absiste  precando 


Vitibus  indubitare  tuis  .^u.  b.  7. 

At  the  first  kindling  of  Dido's  passion,  he  has  this  most  natural  thought, 

Ilium  absens  absentcm  auditque  vidctque. 

But  to  return  to  Ovid  ;  though  I  cannot  vindicate  him  for  his  points,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mollify 
his  critics,  when  they  give  him  no  quarter  for  his  diction,  and  attack  liim  so  inflexibly  for  ending  his 
lines  with  monosyllables,  as — si  quis— ^i  non,  &r.  and  as  I  think  he  cannot  be  excused  more  ad- 
vantageously, than  by  affirming,  that  where  he  has  done  it  once,  Virgil  has  twenty  times. 

— —  et  cum  G.  1. 

si  quis  G.  2. 

— —  nee  dum  G.  2. 

si  quam  ./En.  I. 

I          si  quis  JEn.  7. 

— —  jam  bos  JEn.  1 2. 
— —  nunc  nunc— 5ce, 

There  are  a  great  many  endings  of  lines  in  this  manner,  .and  more  indeed  tiian  seems  consistent 
with  the  majesty  of  heroic  verse.  When  lines  are  designed  to  be  sermoni  propriores,  this  liberty  may 
be  allowable,  but  not  so  when  the  subject  requires  more  sonorous  numbers.  Virgil  seems  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  his  versification  to  an  harmonious  dignity;  ai}d  therefore,  when  fit  words  do 
not  offer  with  some  case,  he  will  rather  break  ipff  in  an  licmcstirh,  than  that  the  line  should  be  lazy 
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and  l.in);ulcl.  He  wfll  knew  liow  rs<rntul  it  wa»  In  poctrv  to  (latter  the  car;  and  at  the  same  time 
wii  sensible,  that  tliis  or^;in  growj  tired  by  a  constant  attention  to  the  same  liarmony;  and  there- 
fore he  endeavoured  now  and  then  to  relieve  it  by  a  cadence  of  pauses,  and  a  variation  of  measures. 

Amphion  Dirczut  in  Actxo  Aracyntho.         Kcl.  1. 

This  line  seems  not  tuneful  at  the  first  hearing;  but  by  repetition  it  reconciles  itself,  and  lias  the 
tame  effect  with  some  tom|X)sitioDs  of  music,  which  are  at  the  first  performance  tiresome,  and 
afterward  entertaining. 

1°be  commentators  and  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  whenever  Virgil  is  less  musical,  it  is  where  he 
endeavours  at  an  agreement  of  the  sound  with  the  sense,  as, 

Procumbit  humi  bos. 

It  would  show  as  much  singularity  to  deny  this,  as  it  docs  a  fanciiul  facility  to  affirm  it,  because 
it  is  obvious,  in  many  places,  he  had  no  such  view. 

Inventa  sub  iiicibus  sus.  JEa.  3. 1.  390. 

— ^Dentesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sus.  G.  ?1.  1.  255. 

Jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos.  Xa.  7.  1.  "191. 

Furor  additus,  inde  lupi  ceu,  kc.  JEa.  1 1.  1.  3ij. 

1  he  places  which  favour  most  the  first  opinion  are, 

Saia  per  et  scopiilos,  et  depressas  convalles.  G.  3.  I.  2"j. 

Sxpe  exiguus  mus. 

Omnia  sub  magna  labentia  fiumina  terrj.  C.  4. 

The  last  line  is  the  only  instance  I  remember  (except  one  in  Fcl.  2.)  where  the  words  terminate 
in  the  same  vowel,  and  seem  to  represent  the  constant  and  uniform  sound  of  a  sliding  stream. 

Those  that  are  most  conversant  in  classic  poetry  must  be  sensible,  that  Virgil  has  been  much 
more  solicitous  than  Ovid  to  keep  up  his  lines  to  an  easy  and  a  musical  (low;  but  though  the 
critics  charge  the  latter  with  breaking  through  prosody  and  grammar,  and  allowing  himself  too 
often  the  licence  of  Grzcisnis ;  I  take  this  censure  to  be  only  an  arrogant  pedantry  in  the  gram- 
marians, and  groundless  in  itself;  but  though  it  were  true,  I  dare  be  confident  it  is  full  as  just  upo« 
Virgil, 

Curru  subjungcrc  tigres.  Eel.  5.  1.  29. 

for  currui,  according  to  the  grammarians. 

Often  adjectives  for  adverbs ;  and  the  contrary. 

G.  1. — Ptnguia  culta ;  an  adjective  for  a  substantive. 
Denso  distingucre  pingui ;  the  same. 

jVj\.  1 1.  1.  69 Seu  iangiientis  hyacinthi;  first  foot  of  the  dactyl  short. 

JEo.i. — Tulerunt  fa.stidia  menses;  the  penultima  of  the  verbsiiort. 

Obstupui  stetcruntque  coma; — the  s.iine. 

So  Lucretius,  prodiderunt,  reciderunt,  &c. 

G.  2.  1.  5. — Pampineo  gravidus  autumno;  an  iambic  for  a  spondee. 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus  camposque  per  omnes  ;  an  anapest  for  a  dactyl,  or  a  spondee. 

JEa.  10.  1.  29.— Nee  Clytiogenitore  minor  nee  fratre  Mnesthco;  a  trochee,  unless  the  two  eoa- 

sonants  MNof  the  following  word  be  allowed. 
G.  1.  I.  ^e.— Fervere,  non  illJ  quisquam— The  penultima   commonly  short  with  Virgil,    so 

fulgere,  stridcre,  &c. 
JEa.  U.  1.  (iSt).— Sine  me  furere  ante  furorem;  a  Grxci.-,m. 
G.  1.  1.281.— ImponereTelio  Oss;im;  aGrxcism,  where  there  i«  no  elision,  but  the  long  vawel 

before  another  made  sliort. 
The  learned  and  rcve-cnd  Dr.  Clark  has  observed,   [as  he  telU  me)  that  though  there  be  severs! 
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short  vowels  made  long  in  Homer,  yet  there  is  no  instance  on  llie  contrary,  of  any  long  vowel 
(such  as  the  first  syllable  of  Ti,a-'j.  4--  X'''  >'''"''  ^'"^  ''^^  '''^'''  ^'^^''  "i^de  short,  where  no  vowel  follows. 
Whic  h  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  poctica  liccntia,  properly  so  called. 

Certainly  no  body  can  imagine  but  these  two  celebrated  authors  understood  their  own  tongue 
better  than  the  scrupulous  grammarians  of  after-ages,  who  are  too  dogmaiical,  and  self-sullicicnt, 
■when  they  presume  to  censure  either  of  them  for  not  attending  strictly  enough  to  syntax,  and  the 
measure  of  verse.  The  Latin  tongue  is  a  dead  language,  and  none  can  decide  with  confidence  on  the 
harmony  or  dissonance  of  the  numbers  of  these  times,  unless  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  pauses  and  cadence.  They  may  indeed  pronounce  with  much  more  assurance  on  their  diction ; 
and  distinguish  where  they  have  been  negligent,  and  where  more  finished.  There  are  certainly 
manv  lines  in  Ovid  where  he  has  been  downright  lazy,  and  where  he  might  have  avoided  the 
appearance  of  being  obviously  so,  by  a  very  little  application.  In  recording  the  succession  of  the 
Alban  kings,  thus, 

Epitus  ex  illo  est,  post  hunc  Capctusque;  Capysque, 
Sed  Capys  ante  fuit 

There  are  a!:o  several  lines  in  Virgil  which  are  not  altogether  tunable  to  a  modern  ear,  and 
Jti'hich  appear  unfinished. 

Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus,  et  omnes 

Cogeudx  in  sulcum G.  2,  1.  61, 

Prffisertim  si  tcmpestas  a  vertice  sylvis 

Incubuit G.  2.  1.  310. 

Ouasve  referre  parem.''  sed  nunc,  est  omnia  quando 

Iste  animus  supra ALn.  11.  1.  i09. 

Ista  quidem  quia  nota  mihi  tua,  magnc,  voluntas, 
Jupiter JEn.  12.  1.  108. 

But  the  Sun  has  its  spots;  and  if  amongst  thousands  of  inimitable  lines  there  should  be  some 
found  of  an  unequal  dignity  with  the  rest,  nothing  can  be  said  for  their  vindication  more,  than,  if 
they  be  faults,  they  are  the  faults  of  Virgil. 

As  I  ought  to  be  on  this  occasion  an  advocate  for  Ovid,  who  I  think  is  too  much  run  down  at 
present  by  the  critical  spirit  of  this  nation ;  I  dare  say  I  cannot  be  more  efTectually  so,  than  by  com- 
paring him  in  many  places  with  his  admired  contem]Joiary  Virgil ;  and  though  the  last  certainly 
deserves  the  palm,  I  shall  make  use  of  Ovid's  ov.n  lines,  in  the  tri.il  of  strength  betwixt  Acheloii* 
and  Hercules,  to  show  how  much  he  is  honoured  by  the  contention. 

Non  tarn 

Turpe  fuit  vinci,  quam  contendisse  decorum.         Met.  b.  9. 

I  shall  finish  my  remarks  on  our  author,  by  taking  notice  of  the  justness  and  perspicuity 
pf  his  allegories;  which  are  either  physical,  or  natural;  moral,  or  historical.  Of  the  first  kind  is 
tlie  fable  of  Apollo  and  Python;  in  the  explanation  of  this  all  the  mythologists  agree;  exhalations 
imd  mists,  being  the  constant  effects  of  inundations,  are  here  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun. 

Of  the  second  kind,  are  Act.xon  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  pack  of  dogs,  and  Eresicthon  starved 
by  the  disease  of  hunger.  These  two  allegories  seem  to  signify,  that  extravagance  and  luxury  end 
in  want. 

Of  the  third,  is  the  story  of  the  rape  of  Europa.  History  says,  she  was  daughter  to  Agenor, 
and  carried  by  the  Candians  in  a  galley,  bearing  a  bull  ia  the  stern,  in  order  to  be  married  to  one 
of  their  kings  named  Jupiter. 

This  explanation  gives  an  occasion  for  a  digression  which  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose,  because  it  will  be  of  use  to  justify  Ovid  on  some  other  occasions,  where  he  is  censured  for 
being  too  free  with  the  characters  of  the  gods.  I  was  once  representing  the  Metamorphoses  as  an 
«xcellent  system  of  morality;  but  an  illustrious  lady,  whose  least  advantage  above  her  sex  is  that  of 
teing  one  of  the  greatest  princesses  in  Europe,  objected,  that  the  loose  and  immodest  sallies  of 
Jupiter  did  by  no  means  confirm  my  assertion. 
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One  must  consider,  that  what  appeared  an  absurdity  in  Ovid  is  not  so  murh  his  own  fault,  a» 
lh.it  of  the  tiitiis  before  him.  The  character!  of  the  gods  of  the  old  heroic  age  represented  them 
unjust  in  their  actions;  mutable  in  their  designs;  partial  in  their  favours;  ignorant  of  events; 
scurrilous  in  their  language.  Some  of  the  superior  hierarchy  treat  one  another  with  injurious 
brutahties,  and  are  often  guilty  of  such  indecencies  and  misbehaviour  as  the  lowest  of  mortals 
would  blush  to  own.  Juno  calls  Diana  the  goddess  of  chastity,  xusv  ilin;,  brazenfaced  bitch ; 
Horn.  II.  b.  89.  I.  4S1.  Jupiter  insults  his  daughter,  the  gtxldess  of  wisdom,  for  raslmess  and 
folly;  bids  Iris  tell  her,  he  will  maul  her  coach  horses  for  her  like  a  surly  bitch  as  she  is;  ainr«T» 
«i.'iir:  II.  b.  8.  from  L  -Mil),  to  I.  41b.  then  thre.-itcns  in  .mother  place  to  beat  his  wife,  that  divine 
vixen,  the  immort.al  partner  of  the  empyreal  throne,  \nl  at  nXiaiVn  Ifxiam.     II.  b.  l.S.  I.  17. 

The  commentators  may  endeavour  to  hide  those  absurdities  under  the  veil  of  allegories:  hut  the 
reader  that  considers  the  whole  texture  of  the  Iliad  will  lind  that  the  author's  meaning,  and  their 
interpretation,  are  often  .as  unlike,  as  the  Im.iginary  heroes  of  his  time  are  to  the  real  ones  of  ours. 

Allegories  should  be  obvious,  and  not  like  meteors  in  the  air,  which  represent  a  diiF-Tcnt  figure 
to  every  diiVcrtnt  eye.  Now  they  are  armies  of  soldiers;  now  flocks  of  sheep;  and  by  and  by 
nothing. 

Perhaps  the  critics  of  a  more  exalted  taste  may  discover  such  beauties  in  the  ancient  poelry, 
as  may  escape  the  comprehension  of  us  pygmies  of  a  more  limited  genius.  They  may  be  able  to 
fathom  the  divine  sense  of  the  Pagan  theology";  whilst  we  .tim  at  no  more  than  to  judge  of  a  little 
•  timmon  sense. 

It  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  rule  to  a  great  many,  to  applaud  and  condemn  with  the  general  vogue, 
though  nc<cr  so  ill  grounded.  The  most  are  afraid  of  being  particular;  and  rather  thai,  strive 
.againjt  the  stream,  are  proud  of  being  in  the  wrong  with  the  many,  rather  than  desirous  of  being 
in  the  right  with  the  few;  .and  though  they  be  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  dissenting 
fro:n  the  common  cry,  yet  out  of  a  poor  fear  of  censure,  they  contribute  to  establish  it,  and 
thus  bctomc  an  authority  against  others,  who  in  reality  are  but  of  their  own  opinion. 

Ovid  was  so  far  from  paying  a  blind  deference  to  the  venerable  name  of  his  Grecian  predecessori 
in  the  character  of  his  gods,  that  when  Jupilir  punishes  Andromeda  for  the  crimes  of  her  mother, 
he  calls  him  injustus  Ammon,  Met.  b.  4.  and  lakes  commonly  an  honourable  care  of  the  decorum 
of  the  godhead,  when  their  actions  arc  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  character.  His 
allegories  include  some  religious  or  instructive  moral,  wrapped  up  in  a  peculiar  perspicuity.  The 
fable  of  Proserpina  being  sometimes  in  Hell,  and  sometimes  with  Ceres  her  mother,  can  scarce 
mean  any  thing  else  than  the  sowing  and  coming  up  of  corn.  The  various  dresses  that  Vertumnus, 
the  god  of  seasons,  puts  on  in  his  courtship  of  Pomona  the  garden  goddess,  seem  plainly  to 
express  the  difTerent  and  most  proper  limes  for  digging,  planting,  pruning,  and  gathering  the 
incie.-ue.  I  shall  be  shorter  on  this  head,  because  our  countryman  Mr.  Sands  has,  by  a  laborious 
search  amongst  the  mythologists,  been  very  full.  He  has  annexed  his  explanations  to  the  end 
of  each  book,  which  deserve  to  be  recommended  to  those  that  arc  curious  in  this  figurative 
learning. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  of  observing  how  many  excellent  lessons  of  morality  Ovid  has  given  \u 
in  the  course  of  his  fables. 

The  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  teaches,  that  piety  and  innocence  cannot  tniss  of  the  divine 
protection,  and  that  the  only  loss  irreparable  is  that  of  our  probity  and  justice. 

Th;it  of  Phaeton;  how  the  too  great  tenderness  of  the  parent  proves  a  cruelty  to  the  child;  and 
that  he    .-.ho  would  climb  to  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  generally  meets  with  his  bolt  by  the  way. 

The  tale  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  is  most  inimitably  told.  lie  omits  not  the  minutest  circumstance 
of  a  cottage  life;  and  is  much  fuller  than  Virgil,  where  he  brings  in  his  contented  old  man 
ror)'cius,  U.  4.  Ovid  represents  a  good  old  couple;  happy  and  satisfied  in  a  cleanly  poverty, 
hospitable  and  free  of  the  few  things  that  Fortune  had  given  them;  m.idcrate  in  desires; 
atVectionate  in  their  conjugal  relation;  so  religious  in  life,  that  when  they  ob  ervod  their  homely 
cabin  rising  to  a  temple,  all  the  bounty  ihev  asked  of  the  gods  they  had  cnlcrtaiued  was,  that 
they  might  do  the  office  of  priesthood  there;  and  at  their  death,  not  survive  one  another. 

The  stories  of  Lycaon  and  Pentheus,  not  only  deter  from  infiileliiy  and  irreverence  to  the 
gods;  but  the  last  also  shows,  that  too  great  zeal  produces  the  same  clVects  as  none  at  all;  and  that 
enthusiasm  is  often  more  cruel  than  atheism. 

The  story  of  .Minos  and  Scylla  represents  the  infamy  of  selling  our  couD'ry;  aad  teaches,  that 
even  ihey  wlio  love  tlie  crime,  abbor  the  criminal. 
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In  Cippus  vvc  find  a  noble  jnajjnanimity,  and  heavenly  sclf-deuial:  he  preferred  the  good  of  the 
re)jui)lic  to  his  own  private  grandeur;  and  chose,  with  an  exemplary  generosity,  rather  to  live  a 
private  free-man  out  of  Rome,  than  to  command  numbers  of  slaves  in  it. 

From  the  story  of  Hercules  we  learn,  that  Glory  is  a  lady,  who,  like  many  others,  loves  to  have 
her  admirers  suffer  a  great  deal  for  her.  The  poet  enumerates  the  labours  of  the  hero;  shows 
how  he  conquered  every  thing  for  others,  but  nothing  for  himself:  then  does  him  the  poetical 
justice  of  an  apotheosis ;  tliinking  it  most  fit  that  one,  who  had  born  the  celestial  orbs  on  his 
shoulders,  should  have  a  mansion  amongst  them. 

From  the  assumption  of  Romulus;  that  when  war  is  at  an  end,  the  chief  business  of  peace 
should  be  the  enacting  good  laws;  that  after  a  people  are  preserved  from  the  enemy,  the  next  care 
should  be  to  preserve  thim  from  themselves;  and  therefore  the  best  legislators  deserve  a  place 
amongst  heroes  and  deities. 

From  Ariadne  being  inhumanly  deserted  by  Theseus ;  and  generously  received  by  Bacchus ;  we 
find,  that  as  there  is  nothing  we  can  be  sure  of,  so  there  is  nothing  we  ought  to  despair  of. 

From  Althea  burning  the  brand;  that  we  should  take  care  lest  under  the  notion  of  justice,  we 
should  do  a  cruelty;  for  they  that  are  set  upon  revenge,  only  endeavour  to  imitate  the  injury. 

From  Polyphemus  making  love  to  Galatea  one  may  observe,  that  the  most  deformed  can  find 
something  to  like  in  their  own  person.  He  examines  his  face  in  the  stream,  combs  liis  rueful  locks 
with  a  rake,  grows  more  exact  and  studious  of  his  dress,  and  discovers  the  first  sign  of  being 
ui  love,  by  endeavouring  at  a  more  than  usual  care  to  please. 

The  fable  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  confirms,  that  every  trifle  contributes  to  heighten  the  disease 
of  jealousy  ;  and  that  the  most  convincing  proofs  can  scarce  cure  it. 

From  that  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta  we  may  discover,  that  a  generous  present  helps  to 
persuade,  as  well  .is  an  agreeable  person. 

From  Medea's  flying  from  Pelias's  court;  that  the  offered  favours  of  the  impious  should  be 
always  suspected;  and  that  they,  who  design  to  make  every  one  fear  them,  are  afraid  of  every  one. 

From  Myrra;  that  shame  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  overcome,  but  if  the  sex  once  gets  the  better 
of  it,  it  gives  them  afterwards  no  more  trouble. 

From  Cenis;  that  effeminacy  in  youth  may  change  to  valour  in  manhood,  and  that  as  fame 
perj-hes,  so  does  censure. 

From  Tcreu5;  that  one  crime  lays  the  foundation  of  many;  and  that  the  same  person,  who 
begins  with  lust,  may  conclude  with  murder. 

Fi-om  Midas;  that  no  body  can  punish  a  covetous  man  worse  than  he  punishes  himself;  that 
scarce  any  thing  would  sometimes  prove  more  fatal  to  us,  than  the  completion  of  our  own  wishes; 
and  that  he  who  has  the  most  desires,  will  certainly  meet  with  the  most  disappointments. 

From  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  it  may  be  observed,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  who  kills 
his  fellow-creature  without  being  angry. 

From  Proteus  we  have  this  lesson,  that  a  statesman  can  put  on  any  shape ;  can  be  a  spaniel  to 
the  lion,  and  a  lion  to  the  spa;iiel ;  and  that  he  knows  not  to  be  an  enemy,  who  knows  not  how 
to  seem  a  friend ;  that  if  all  crowns  should  change  their  ministry,  as  often  as  they  please,  though 
they  may  be  called  other  ministers,  they  are  still  the  same  men. 

The  legend  of  .•Esculapius's  voyage  to  Rome  in  form  of  a  snake,  seems  to  express  the  necessary 
sagacity  required  in  professors  of  that  art,  for  the  readier  insight  into  distempers:  this  reptile 
being  celebrated  liy  the  ancient  naturalists  for  a  quick  sight. 

Cur  in  .imicorum  vitium  tam  ccrnis  acutnm, 
Ouani  aut  aquila,  aut  serpens  Epidaurius.'— ^— 

Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  Q6. 

The  venerable  F.pidaurian  assumed  the  figure  of  an  animal  without  hands  to  take  fees ;  and 
therefore,  grateful  posterity  honoured  him  wiih  a  temple.  In  this  manner  should  wealthy  phy- 
sicians, upon  proper  occasions,  practise;  and  thus  their  surviving  patients  reward. 

If  the  JMet.imorphoses  be  attended  to  with  a  just  application,  and  without  prepossession;  one 
will  be  the  less  surprised  at  the  author's  prophetic  .spirit,  relating  to  the  duration  and  success  oJ 
the  work. 

Jamquc  opu;  cxcgi,  &c.        i 
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Tliii  prediction  has  so  far  proved  true,  that  iliit  pocin  has  been  ever  since  the  magazine,  which 
fias  furnished  the  ;.'reatest  poets  of  the  followin^j  ages  with  fancy  and  allusions,  and  the  most 
celehrated  painters  with  subjects  and  design.  Nor  have  his  poetical  predecessors  and  contem- 
fioraries  paid  less  regard  to  their  own  performances. 

Insignemque  meo  capiti  peterc  iode  coronam, 

Undc  prius  nulli  velarunt  tempora  Musx.  Lucr.  b.  1. 

Nemo  me  lacrumcis  decoret,  nee  t'lincra  Hetu 

Facsit;  quur  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum.  Enn.  Frag. 

Tentanda  via  est,  qui  me  quoque  pussim 

Tollere  humo,  victorque  virfim  volitare  per  ora.  Virg.  G.  3. 

Me  doetarum  edcrx  prxmia  frontium 

Diij  miscent  superis— —  llor.  od.  1 . 

Again, 

Exegi  monumentum  xre  perennius, 

Regalique  situ  piramidum  altius, 

Quod  nun  imber  cdax,  non  aquilo  impotcns 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innunicrabilis 

Annorum  series,  et  fuga  tcmporum. 

Non  omnis  moriar. Hor.  b.  3.  od.  30. 

The  whole  ode  is  in  a  manner  a  continued  compliment  to  his  own  writings;  nor,  in  imitation  of 
thisctlebr.itcd  author,  want  we  poets  of  our  present  age,  who  have  been  pleased  to  rank  them- 
selves amongst  their  own  admirers. 

I  have  done  with  the  original,  and  shall  make  no  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  preface,  because  it 
■9  in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  make  it  as  short  aj  he  pleases,  t  shall  novr  conclude  with  a 
word  or  two  about  the  version. 

Translation  is  commonly  either  verbal,  or  paraphrase,  or  imitation;  of  the  first  is  Mr.  Sands's, 
which  I  think  the  Metamorphoses  can  by  no  means  allow  of.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  author  left  it 
unfinished;  it  it  had  undergone  his  last  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  superfluities 
had  been  retrenched.  Where  a  poem  is  perfectly  finished,  the  translation,  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular idioms,  cannot  be  too  exact;  by  doing  this,  the  sense  of  the  author  is  more  entirely  his  own, 
and  the  cast  of  the  periods  more  faithfully  preserved :  but  where  a  poem  is  tedious  through 
exuberance,  or  dark  through  a  hasty  brevity,  I  think  the  translator  may  be  excused  fordoing  what 
the  author  upon  revising  would  have  done  himself. 

If  Mr.  Sands  had  been  of  this  opinion,  perhaps  other  translations  of  the  Metamorphoses  had 
not  been  attempted. 

A  critic  has  observed  that  in  his  version  of  this  book,  he  h.is  scrupulously  conflned  the  number 
of  his  lines  to  those  pf  the  original.  It  is  tit  I  should  take  the  sum  upon  content,  and  be  better 
bred  than  to  count  after  him. 

The  manner  th.it  seems  most  suited  for  this  present  undertaking,  is,  neither  to  follow  the  author 
too  close  out  of  a  critical  timorousness ;  nor  abandon  him  too  wantonly  through  a  poetic  boldness. 
The  original  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  without  too  apparent  a  deviation  from  the  sense. 
Where  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  version,  but  an  imitation.  The  translator  ought  to  be  as  intent 
to  keep  up  the  gracefulness  of  the  poem,  as  artful  to  hide  its  imperfections;  to  copy  its  beauties, 
and  to  throw  a  shade  over  its  blemishes;  to  be  faithful  to  an  idolatry,  where  the  author  excels ;  and 
to  take  the  licence  of  a  little  paraphra»!,  where  penury  of  fancy  or  dryness  of  eiprcv>ion  seem 
to  .ask  for  it. 

The  ingenious  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  undertaking  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  and  therefore 
they  have  not  only  consulted  tlie  reputation  of  the  author,  but  their  own  also.  There  is  one  of 
them  has  no  other  share  in  this  compliment,  than  by  being  the  occasion  of  engaging  them  that  have, 
in  obliging  the  public,  lie  h.as  also  been  so  just  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Urydeu, 
as  to  give  his  incomparable  lines  the  advantage  of  appearing  so  near  his  own. 

I  cannot  pass  by  that  .idmirabic  English  poet,  without  endeavouring  to  make  his  country  sensible 
of  the  obligations  they  have  to  his  Muse.  Whether  they  consider  the  flowing  grace  of  his  ver- 
tilicatioo;  the  rigorout  salliei  of    his  fancy;  or   the  peculiar  delicacy  of  liis  periods;   ihey  will 
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discover  excellencies  never  to  be  enough  admired.  If  tliey  trace  tilm  from  the  first  productions 
of  his  youth  to  the  last  performances  of  his  age,  they  will  find,  that  as  the  tyranny  of  rhyme  never 
imposed  on  the  perspicuity  of  the  sense;  so  a  languid  sense  never  wanted  to  be  setoff  by  the 
harmony  of  rhyme.  And  as  his  earlier  works  wanted  no  maturity;  so  this  latter  wanted  no  force, 
or  spirit.  The  falling  off  of  his  hair  had  no  other  consequence,  tlian  to  maiie  his  laurels  be  seen 
the  more. 

As  a  translator  he  was  just;  as  an  inventor  he  was  rich.  His  versions  of  some  parts  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Homer,  and  Virgil  throughout,  gave  him  a  just  pretence  to  that  compliment  which  was 
made  to  monsieur  d'Ablancourt,  a  celebrated  French  translator;  "  It  is  uncertain  who  have  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him,  the  dead  or  the  living.'' 

With  all  these  wondrous  talents,  he  was  libelled  in  his  life-time  by  the  very  men  who  had  no  other 
excellencies,  but  as  they  were  his  imitators.  Where  he  was  allowed  to  have  sentiments  superior  to 
all  others,  they  charged  him  witli  theft :  but  how  did  he  steal.'  no  otlierwise  than  like  those  that 
steal  beggars'  children,  only  to  clothe  them  the  better. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  thai  gentlemen  still  continue  this  unfair  behaviour,  and  treat  one  another 
every  day  with  most  injurious  libels.  The  Muses  should  be  ladies  of  a  chaste  and  fair  behaviour: 
when  they  are  othei-wise,  they  are  Furies.  It  is  certain  that  Parnassus  is  at  best  but  a  barren 
mountain,  and  its  inhabitants  contrive  to  make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbourly  deportment;  the 
authors  are  the  only  corporation  that  endeavour  at  the  ruin  of  their  own  society.  Every  day  maj' 
convince  them,  how  much  a  rich  fool  is  respected  above  a  poor  wit.  The  only  talents  in  esteem  at 
present  are  those  of  Exchange-Alley;  one  tally  is  worth  a  grove  of  bays;  and  it  is  of  much  more 
consequence  to  be  well  read  in  the  tables  of  interest,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  than  in  the 
revolutions  of  empires. 

Mr.  Dr\den  is  still  a  sad  and  shameful  instance  of  this  truth :  the  man  that  could  make  kings 
immortal,  and  raise  triumphant  arches  to  heroes,  now  wants  a  poor  square  foot  of  stone,  to  show 
wher»the  irsbes  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  that  ever  was  upon  Earth,  are  deposited. 
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Translaleil  by  Dryikn. 

OF  bodic?  cbang'd  to  various  forms  I  sing: 
Ye  i;o>ls,  from  whom  these  miracles  did 
sprin:;, 
In-pire  my  nutiibcrs  with  colestial  heat; 
'Till  I  my  lone  laborious  work  comph'ti;: 
And  add  pi-riictual  tcnonr  to  my  rhyim'^, 
l)o<liirM  from  nature's  hirtli,  to  Ca-sar's  timis. 

Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 
And  llcov'n's  high  i:anopy,  that  coi-ers  all, 
One  was  the  fjce  of  nature;  if  a  face; 
Rather  a  rti  le  and  indiircited  mass: 
A  lilVless  hiinp,  uufashioji'd,  and  unframM, 
Ofjarririj;  scuds;  and  justly  Chaos  nani'd. 
No  Sun  was  lighted  np,  (lie  wcjrid  to  \iew; 
No  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew: 
Nor  yet  was  Earth  suspended  in  the  sky; 
Nor  pois'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie: 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  uere  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  lieht,  and  earth  unstable, 
And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavi^able, 
No  certain  fitrm  on  any  was  imprest; 
All  were  eonfus'd,  and  each  distnrb'd  the  rest. 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  bixly  fixt; 
And  soft  wiih  lianl,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt 

But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  eon'end, 
Tothe«e  intestine  discords  put  an  enil;       [diiv'n, 
Tlien  earth   from  air,  and  seas  from  eartli  Herr 
And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ethereal  Heav'n. 
Thus  disenihroilM,  they  take  their  proper  place; 
The  next  of  kin  eimtiLUOusly  embrace: 
And  ft>es  are  sunderM,  by  a  larger  space. 
The  f  tree  of  fire  ascended  tirst  on  high. 
And  took  its  dw«-lling  in  the  vaulteti  sky: 
Tlien  :iir  succeeds,  in  lieltness  next  to  lire; 
Who-e  atoms  from  unaetive  earth  retire. 
Karth  sinks  beneath,  and  drawsa  num'rous  throng 
Of  pondruus,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  aiun;. 


About  her  coasts,  unruly  waters  roar; 

And  rising,  on  a  ridge,  insidt  the  shore, 

Tlntf)  when  the  god,  whatever  god  was  he. 

Had  forin'd  the  whole,  and  made  ihc  parts  agree; 

Tiiat  no  (Uiequal  portions  miuht  be  found. 

He  moutiled  earth  into  a  spacious  round: 

Then  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow; 

And  bad  the  congregated  waters 'flow. 

He  adds  the  running  sprin!;s,  and  stanilinz  lakes; 

And  bouuiling  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Some  |>art  iii  earth  are  swallow 'd  up,  the  most 

In  ampti:  oceans,  disembogu'd,  are  lost. 

He  shades  the  woods,  the  valleys  he  restrains 

With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

And  as  live  zoues  th'  ethereal  regions  hind^ 
Five,  e'orre^jjondent,  a-e  to  K:»rth  assign'd: 
The  Sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down. 
Fires  all  beneath  and  fries  the  mi'ldle  Z'^iie: 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perptiual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  eliniates  hold 
The  temper  that  partikes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  lields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all. 
Surround  tlie  compass  of  this  earthly  hall : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  lires  above; 
The  grosser  near  the  vvatry  surface  move:  [there. 
Thick   clouds  are  s|)read,  and  storms  engender 
And  Ihuiider's  voice,  which  wretche*!  moitais  lear. 
And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  wint^T  bear. 
Nor  were  those  bluslring  brethren  left  at  l^rge. 
On  Sf  as,  and  shores,  their  fury  to  discharge; 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circuniscrdj'd  in  place, 
Thev  n-Uil  the  world,  resistless,  when:  they  past] 
And  mi-.'hty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  tht:ir  tempestuous  kind. 
First  Eurus  to  tlie  rising  mom  is  sent, 
{The  regions  of  the  bahny  continent;) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  run. 
To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  Sun. 
Westward,  the  wanton  Zephyr  win^  his  flight; 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  deiarting  light; 
Fierce  Boreas,  with  his  ofisprtn'j,  is:-ues  forth 
1''  invade  the  fro<:cu  way, on  of  ijie  norta. 
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■\Vhile  frowning  Austur  seeks  the  southern  sphere; 
And  rots,  with  endless  lain,  th'  unnholi  some  year. 

Higli  o'er  theelou(ls,nnd  empty  reahtis  nfuind, 
The  gO(i  a  clearer  s])aee  for  Heav'n  desi-in'dj 
Where  ticlils  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  ilovv; 
Purg'd  from  the  poudrous  dr(  2;s  of  eaith  below. 

Scarce  had  the  powV  dislinguish'd  these,  when 
straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads,  from  imderneath  the  mass; 
And  upward  shoot,  an<l  kindle  as  they  pass. 
And   with   difl'usive   light   adorn    tlieir    lieav'niy 

place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply. 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky: 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share : 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 

."V  creature  of  a  more  exulted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  u'as  man  designM: 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest; 
Whether  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  Nature  did  his  soul  inspire. 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And,  pliant,  still  retatn'd  th' ethereal  energy : 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste. 
And,  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 

cast. 
Thus,  w  hile  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  njother  tend, 
3Ian  looks  aloft;  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
Fronr  such  rude  principles  our  form  began ; 
And  earth  u  as  metamorphos'd  into  man. 

THE   GOLDEN   AGE. 
The  golden  age  was  first ;  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorTupted  reason  knew: 
.\nd,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere; 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  opprest: 
The  law  of  man  was  writteir  in  his  breast: 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared. 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard: 
But  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their  guard. 
The  mountain-trees  in  distant  prospect  please, 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas: 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore: 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcern'd  for  more, 
Confin'd  tlieir  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No   walls  were  yet:  nor  fence,   nor  mote,  nor 

mound. 
Nor  drum  v\as  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound: 
Nor  swoids  were  forg'd;    but  void   of  care  and 
The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time,     [crime. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough. 
Anil  unpruvokM,  did  fruitful  stores  allow  : 
Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildinss  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 
Curnels  and  bramble-berries  ga\  e  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  fuinish'd  out  a  feast. 
The    flow'rs    unsown,     in    fields    and    meadows 

reign'd: 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintain'd. 
In  following  years,  the  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  rcnew'd. 
From  veins  of  valleys,  milk  and  nectar  broke; 
And  houey  sweatirg  through  the  pore<  of  oak. 


THE   SILVcn  AGE. 
But  when  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  aborc. 
Was  driv'n  to  Hell,  the  wtirlil  was  under  Jove, 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  heboid, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excell'd  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Auti:mn,  Winter  did  appear: 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year, 
'i'he  Sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
(.'ood  days  contracted,  and  enlarg'd  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  glow; 
The  wings  of   winds  were  clogg'd  with  ice  and 

snow; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driv'n. 
Sought  shelter  fi'om  th'  inclemency  of  Heav'n. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds; 
With  twining  osiers  flsnc'd;  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  broke. 
And  oxen  labour'd  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE    BRAZEN    AGE. 

To  this  came  next  in  course,  the  brazen  age ; 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet ■ 

THE  inOM   ACE. 

.— — Hard  steel  succeeded  then: 
And  stubborn  as  the  nretal,  were  the  men. 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  .Slranre,  the  world  forsook ; 
Frauil,  Avorice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread,  to  every  wind  that  blew, 
Raw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were  new: 
Trees,  rudely  hollow'd,  did  the  waves  sustain ; 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  plough'd  the  wat'iy  plain. 

Then  larrd-marks  limited  to  each  his  right: 
For  all  before  was  comn;on  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requirM  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share, 
But  greenly  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
Digii'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore  ; 
Which,  next  to  Hell,  the  prudent  gods  had  laid; 
And  that  alluring  ill,  to  sight  di'^play'd. 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold: 
-And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  t:old  betray'd. 
Now  (brandish'd  weapons  glitt'ring  in  their  hands) 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  hands; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain: 
Tlie  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  slain. 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life; 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares; 
The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years. 
Fiiith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  nrourns; 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  Heav'n  returns. 

THE  GIANTS'   WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe  above; 
Against  beleaguer'd  Heav'n  the  giants  move. 
Hills  pil'd  on  hills,  on  nroiuitains  mountains  lie, 
Tu  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 
'Till  Jove,  no  lonirer  [latient,  took  his  time 
T'  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime; 
Red  liiht'ning  play'd  along  the  firmament. 
And  their  demolish'd  works  to  pieces  rent. 
Sing'd  with  the  flames,  and  with  the  bolts tran^fixf. 
With  native  earth  their  bloixl  the  monsters  mixt; 
The  blood,  indu'd  with  animating  heat. 
Did  in  th'  impregnant  earth  new  sons  beget: 
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They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung 

acfiirst, 
Against  the  goils  imniortul  hatred  nurst 
An  impious,  arrogant,  am!  cnid  brood; 
Eyprtssiiifr  their  original  from  blood. 
Which  wlirn  the  king  ol'gods  beheld  from  high 
(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory. 
What  he  himself  had  found  on  Earth  of  lote, 
I.vcaon's  gtiilt.and  his  inhuman  treat,) 
He  sigh'd;  nor  longer  with  his  pity  strove; 
Hut  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jo\e; 
Then  callM  a  general  council  of  the  giKis  ; 
Who,  sunimon'd,  i»sue  from  their  blest  abodes, 
And  lill  til'  a><s.-nibU*  uith  a  shining  train, 
A  way  there  is,  in  Heav'n's  expanded  plain, 
A\'hich,  when  the  skies  arc  clear,  is  S(^u  below, 
And  mortals,  hy  the  name  of  milky,  know,   [road 
The  gruund-wtirk  U  of  slar>;  through  which  the 
I^ies  open  to  the  thunderet's  abode: 
The  pods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 
Anil,  on  the  rirht  and  left,  the  palace  hound  ; 
The  conmions  where  they  can:  the  noblersort, 
^^'ith  u  inding-floors  "ide  open, front  the  court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  E-r'h  w  ith  Heai'n  may  vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  bmvre  of  the  sky. 
When  all  "ere  plac'd,  in  scats  distinctly  knowni 
And  he,  their  father,  had  assuniM  the  throne, 
TTpon  his  iv'ry  sceptre  lirst  he  leant, 
'ihen  shoiik  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament: 
Air,  earth,  and  seas,  obeyM  Ih'  almighty  nod; 
.^nd,  with  a  sen'ral  fear,  conless'd  the  god. 
At  length,  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  bespoke. 

'*  1  was  not  m<ire  conc>rn'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  ciant  race 
f  »ur  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embnice: 
For  though  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
ReUrllion  v[iriing  ftoin  one  oriifinal; 
Now,  wheresiM-vcr  ambient  wati*rs  glide. 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  must  be  dcstroy'd. 
Let  me  this  holy  protestation  make. 
By  Hell,  and  Hell's  inviolable  lake, 
I  try'd,  whatever  in  the  godhead  lay: 
Butgancn-n'd  memlK'rsinust  l>e  lopt  away. 
Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay. 
There  dwells  below,  a  race  of  demi-gods. 
Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods: 
Who,  though  not  worthy  yet  in  Heav'n  to  live, 
I^t  them,  at  h  ast,  enjoy  that  Karth  we  give. 
Can  these  be  thought  sec  up  ly  Io<li:'d  below, 
AVhen  I  myself,  who  no  superior  know, 
I.  who  have  Heav'n  and  Fjirth  at  my  command, 
Have  been  attemjited  by  I.ycaon's  hand?" 

At  this  a  muniinr  through  the  synod  went. 
And  with  one  voice  they  vole  his  punishment. 
Thus,  when  conspiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Ca-sar,  and  in  him  of  Rome, 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear  ; 
All  atikioiis  for  their  earthly  thunderer: 
Nor  w  as  thi  ir  core,  O  C'icsar,  less  esteem'd 
By  thee,  than  that  of  Hi'av'n  for  Jove  was  decm'd : 
Who  null  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  restrain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resum'd  his  speech  again. 
The  go<ls  to  silence  wei'e  compos'd,  and  sate 
With  reverence,  due  to  his  superior  state. 

••  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  alreaily  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  and  to  me.         [were, 
Yet  what    his    crimes,  and  what    my  judgmcnU, 
Remains  for  me  tlms  Uriafiy  to  JvcUrc. 
vet.  II. 


The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  a?e. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor's  rage. 
Had  reaeh'd  the  stars;  '  I  nil!  descend,'  said  I, 
*  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Dis,'nis'd  in  human  shape,  I  Iravell'd  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  heard,  I  found. 
O'er  Msnalus  I  took  my  steejiy  way, 
I>y  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey : 
Then  eross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade 
More  infamous  by  curst  f.ycion  made: 
Dark  night  had  cover'd  Heav'n, and  Earth,  b«for< 
I  cnler'J  bis  uuhospitable  door, 
.lust  at  my  entrance,  I  display'd  the  sign 
That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 
The  prostraie  people  pray;  the  tyrant  grins; 
.And,  adiling  profanation  ti>  his  sins, 
'  I'll  try,'  said  he,  '  and  if  a  god  appear. 
To  iirc'vc  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear. 
'Twas  late;  the  graceless   wretch  my  death  pre- 
pares. 
When  I  should  soundly  sleep,  opprest  with  carts: 
This  (lire  experiment  lie  chose,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  .love: 
But  fi;st  he  had  rt^solv'd  to  taste  my  pow'r; 
Not  loii'j  before,  but  in  a  luckless  hour, 
."si  line  legates,  sent  from  the  Mulossian  state. 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat: 
Of  these  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flesh  ; 
And  lays  the  man^:lcd  morsels  in  a  dish: 
Some  part  he  roasts;  then  serves  it  up,  so  drest, 
.\nd  bids  ine  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
Mo\'il  «ith  disdain,  the  table  I  o'er-turn'd; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd. 
The  tyrant  in  a  fright,  for  shelter  gains 
The  neighb'nng  fields,  and  scours  along  the  plains* 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  spokej 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook. 
.About  his  lips  the  gather'd  foam  he  churns, 
.'And,  breathing  sinughter,  still  with  rage  he  burns. 
Hut  on  his  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns, 
lbs  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  bark;  a  famish'd  face  he  bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  sink  away 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains, 
.And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  nari"'wcr  space: 
His  jaws  retain  the  srin,  a.nd  violence  of  his  face. 

"  This  was  a  single  rnin,  hut  not  one 
Deser\'cs  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
.Mankind's  a  monster,  and  th'  ungodly  times 
('onfed'r:i*e  into  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes, 
.All  are  alik»  involv'd  in  ill,  and  all 
Must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall  " 
Thus  ended  he;  the  greater  go<ls  assent; 
My  clamours  urging  his  severe  intent; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment. 
Yit  still  with  pity  they  remember  man; 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heav'niy  spirits  can. 
They  ask,  when  tliO'C  were  lost  of  human  birth. 
What  lie  would  do  with  all  this  waste  of  earth  : 
If  his  dis]>eoplad  world  he  would  resign 
To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line; 
Neglected  altars  must  no  longer  smoke, 
If  none  were  left  to  worship,  and  invoke. 
To  whom  the  father  of  the  gods  reply'd, 
"  I.iv  that  iinncccss.iry  fear  aside: 
Mine  be  the  care,  new  people  to  provide. 
I  will  from  wondrous  principles  orilain 
A  race  uulikv  the  first,  and  try  my  JciU  nguia.' 
»  T 
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Alrea<}y  had  he  toss'd  the  flaming  hrnnd; 
And  toll'dthe  thunder  in  bis  spacious  hand; 
Preparing  to  di'^cliarsp  on  soas  and  land: 
But  stopt,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driv'n, 
The  sparks  should  catoli  his  axle-tree  of  Heav'n. 
Fememb'ring,  in  the  fates,  a  time  wht^n  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  uf  Heav'n  aspire, 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  burn; 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artill'ry  thus  dismist,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watry  deluge  down; 
And  what  he  durst  not  burn,  resolves  to  drown. 
The  northern  breath,  that  freezes    floods,  he 
binds ; 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  beloos'd,  whonicht  and  horrourbrings; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours, 
His  head,  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show'rs. 
"With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  iiow  : 
And  lazy  mists  are  lowring  on  his  blow; 
Stdl  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clench'd  fist 
He   squeez'd  the    clouds,    th'   imprison'd  clouds 

resist: 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound; 
And  show'rs  eniarg'dcome  pouring  on  the  ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply 
To  feed  the  clouds:  impetuous  rain  descends; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burden  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish 'd  grain; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 
Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heaven  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down; 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiiiaiy  waves. 
The  watiy  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
AVho  roll  from  mossy  caves  (their  moist  abodes;) 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill: 
To  whom  in  brief,  he  thus  imparts  his  will. 

*' Smallexhortation  needs;  your pow'rs  employ: 
And  this  bad  world,  so  Jove  requires,  destroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  waiiy  store: 
Jiear  down  the  dams,  and  open  ev'ry  door.'' 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  commapd, 
Remove  the  living  stones,  that  stopt  their  way, 
And,   gushing  from   their  souiee,   augment  the 

sea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  struck  the 

ground; 
With  inuard  trembling  Earth  receivM  the  wound; 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain: 
They  float  the  fields,  ynd  over-top  the  grain; 
Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bear  flocks  and  folds,  and  lah'ring  hinds  away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were,  for,  sapp'd  by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  huus'diold  god's. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall, 
High  o'er  their  heads  behold  a  watry  wall: 
Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

One  climbs  a  clifl';  one  in  his  boat  is  born: 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his  corn. 
Others  o'er  chimney-tops  and  turrets  row. 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or  downward  driv'n,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine, 
Or  tost  aloft,  are  knock'd  against  a  pine. 


And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cro)>t  the  graM, 
The  mon'-t'Ms  of  tiie  deep  now  take  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride, 
And  wond'ring  dolphins  o"er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks  they  browse; 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  woUnow  swims  amongst  the  sheep; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  be-iting  on  their  wings  in  vain, 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. . 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  disiinction  knowf 
And  ievell'd  nature  lies  oppress'd  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood: 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  .food. 

A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  IJoeotian  lands, 
The  bound  of  fruitful    fields,   while    fields  they 

were, 
Rut  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear: 
Parnassus  is  its  name;  whose  lorky  rise 
Mounts  thro'  tlie  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  clitT, 
Deucalion  wafting,  moorM  his  little  skitf. 
He  witii  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man;  they  two  were  human  kind. 
The  mountain  nymphs,  and  Themis  they  adore. 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he  ; 
The  most  sincere,  and  holy  woman,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  Earth  from  high, 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie, 
That  where  so  many  millions  lately  livM, 
But  two,  tlie  best  of  either  sex,  surviv'd; 
He  loos'd  the  nothern  wind;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driv*n 
Discover  Heav'n  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heav'n. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrow'd  face. 
Already  Triton  at  his  call  appears 
Above  the  waves;  a  Tyriau  robe  he  wears ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire, 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes  ;  whose  natTOW  vent 
Grows  by  desrees  into  a  large  extent; 
Then   gives  it   breath;    the  blast  with   doubling 

sound, 
l^uns  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around: 
The  Sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  east. 
And  met  the  rattling  echos  in  the  west. 
The  waters  list'ning  to  the  trumpet's  roarf 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 
A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  up[ier  grounds  ; 
The   streams,   but  just   contain'd    within    tlicir 

bounds, 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  diannels  crawl; 
And  Eaith  incn^ascs,  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonom'd  branches  bear. 
At  leniith  the  world  was  all  restor'd  to  view; 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue: 
Nature  beheld  herself,  and  stood  ac:hast, 
A  dismal  desert,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look. 
Beheld,  he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrba  spokei 
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■  Oh  wife,  oh  ".ister,  oh  of  all  tljy  kind 

The  best,  and  only  creature  Icfl  behind, 

By  kindred,  love,  and  uuw  by  dangers  join'd ; 

Of  multitudes,  who  brcath'd  the  common  air, 

We  two  remain  :  a  species  in  a  pair : 

The  rcit  the  seas  have  swalkiw'd ;  nor  have  we 

Ev'u  of  this  »  ret'  hill  life  a  certainty. 

The  clouds  are  still  aliove;  and  winle  I  speak, 

A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 

Should  I  be  snatcht  from  hence,  and  thou  remain, 

Without  relief,  or  paitnrr  of  thy  pain. 

How  couldstthou  *ueh  a  wretched  life  sustain! 

Should  I  be  left,  and  tliou  be  lost,  tlie  se.i. 

That  bur)'d  her  I  lov'd,  .should  bury  ine. 

Oh  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire, 

Ajid  make  nie  heir  of  his  informing  lire, 

Ttiat  so  I  mi;jl.t  abolish'd  man  retrieve, 

And  perish'd  people  in  new  souls  might  live! 

But  ileav'n  is  pleas'd,  nor  ought  we  to  complain. 

That  we,  th'  examples  of  mankind,  remain." 

lie  said;  thccarefnl  couple  join  tlitir  tears: 

And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 

Thus,  in  devotion  having  eas'd  ilicir  grief, 

From  sac'it-d  oracles  they  s*-ek  relief; 

And  to  Cophisus'  brook  their  way  pursue: 

The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew; 

With  living  waters,  in  the  fountain  bred, 

They  sprinkle  first  their  gannents,  and  their  head. 

Then  took  the  way,  which  to  the  temple  led. 

The  roofs  were  all  delii'd  with  moss  and  mire. 

The  dcsfi-t  altars  void  of  solemn  lire. 

Kefoi-e  llic  grailual,  prostrati;  they  ador'd  : 

The  ;>avement  kiss'd;  and  thus  tiie  saint  iinplor'd. 

"  O  rii;bteou:i  Themis!  if  thepow'rs  above 
By  prny'rs  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind; 
If  yet  they  c:m  forget,  and  yet  be  kuiil; 
Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth, 
Mankin  1,  and  |ieople  desolated  Earth.'* 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding,  said  ; 
"  Depart,  and  with  your  vistment*  veil  your  head: 
And  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosenM  zuni^, 
Throw   each    behind    your  backs,   your    mighty 

mother's  bones.** 
Amaz'd  the  pnir,  an<l  mute  with  wonder,  stand. 
Till  Pyrrh  i  lirst  refu.'d  the  ilire  command. 
"  Forbid  it  Ibav'n.'  sa.J  she,  "  that  1  should  tca» 
Those  holy  relics  from  the  seinnchre." 
They  ponder'd  the  mysterious  words  again. 
For  some  new  sense;  ami  long  they  sought  in  vain: 
At  lc:igth  Ueiicalion  ciiar'd  his  cloudy  brow. 
And  said,  "  The  dark  enigma  will  allow 
A  meaning,  VI  hich  if  wel:  1  understand, 
From  sactile^c  will  ficc  the  god's  command: 
This  Karth  our  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones: 
These  wc  must  cast  behind."  With  hope,  aud  fear. 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear: 
The  man  difiides  in  his  own  augury. 
And  <l..nbls  the  goils;  yet  both  resolve  to  try. 
Descinding  from  the  mount,  they  lirst  unbind 
Tlieir  vests,  and  vtil'd  they  cast  the  stones  behuid; 
The  stones  (a  miracle  lo  mortal  view. 
Rut  long  tradition  makes  it  pass  for  true) 
Did  tirst  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 
,*nd  suppletl  into  softness  as  they  fell; 
Then  swell'd,  and  swelling,  by  degnes  grew  warm, 
And  took  the  rudimc'nts  of  human  form; 
Imperfect  shapes:  in  marble  such  are  seen, 
\Vti«n  lh«  rutlt  chi>ul  docs  the  man  begin; 


While  yet  the  roughness  of  llio  stone  remains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles,  and  the  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  turn'd  to  moisture,  for  V\c  bo/ly's  use: 
.Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment ; 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent. 
Converts  to  bones;  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  lid  retain. 
Ily  help  of  puw'r  divine,  in  li'.tle  space. 
What  the  man  threw,  as.sum'd  a  manly  face; 
.And  what  the  <ife,  ronew'd  the  female  race. 
Hence  wederiie  our  nature;  bom  to  bear 
Laborious  life;  2nd  hardtn'd  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  cartli 
Produc'd,  ill  various  fonns  leceiv'd  their  birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  clor^;  rctie.it. 
Digested  by  the  .Sun's  ethen-al  heat. 
As  in  a  kindly  wouib,  beunn  to  breed: 
Then  s'lell'd,  and  quicken'd  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  Icn^,  a:id  some  in  longer  S{>ace, 
Were  ripen'd  into  form,  and  look  a  sev'ral  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pliarian  fields  is  fled. 
And  *eeks,  wjih  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed, 
The  fat  manure  with  hcav'nly  fire  i^  warin'd; 
And  crusted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  form'd; 
These,  when  they  turn  the   glebe,  the  peasant* 

find; 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unrmisliM  in  their  kind: 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birlli ; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifi'less  earth. 

For  heat,  and  moisture,  when  in  bodies  join'd. 
The  temper  that  results  from  cither  kind 
Conception  makes;  and  righting  till  they  mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  >fature'.*  hand  the  genial  bit!  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 

Fium  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  mui 
And  slitne  bc-smcar'd  (the  feces  of  the  flood) 
Kecciv'd  the  r4y  s  of  Heav'n ;  and  sucking  in 
1'ho  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin: 
Some  were  of  several  sorts  produc'd  before, 
Dut  of  new  monsters  Karth  created  more. 
Unwillinsl.v,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  too,  the  wond'ring  world  to  fright. 
And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight: 
So  monstrous  wa$  his  bulk,  so  hirge  a  space 
Did  his  vast  body,  and  long  train  euibrace. 
Whom  Phcebvs  busking  on  a  bank  c.spy'd; 
I-Tc  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd. 
Bat  on  the  tivuibling  deer,  or  mountain  goat; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 
Though  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  tic  store 
Of  his  full  ipii\cr;  and  "i  vas  long  before 
Tir  expiring  serpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed. 
For  Python  slain,  he  Pythian  games  dccrci^l. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mast»rrsiiip  should  strive^ 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  cliariots  drive 
The  prize  was  fame:   In  witne>.s  of  icnona 
\n  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  bom; 
Itnt  every  grctn  alike  by  Phoebus  worn       [adorn. 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  locks 

TIIE   TRANSFORMATION    OF    DVPIINE    IXTO    A 
'  LAtREL. 

The  first  and  fairest  of  bis  loves  »tis  she. 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  tlic  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forc'd  him  to  desire: 
Daphne  hej  u^oic,  aud  P.tieu*  was  Lcr  «ir?. 
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Swell'd  with  Uie  pi'ide,  that  new  success  attends, 
He  sees  llie  strinling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
Ami  thus  insuUs  him;  "  Thou  lascivious  boy, 
Ave  amis  like  tliese  for  cliildic  n  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim; 
Due  to  my  vigour,  and  unerring  aim; 
Resistless  are  my  shafts,  and  Python  late 
In  such  a  feather'd  death,  lias  found  his  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  (and  lay  my  weapons  by) 
Witii  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry.'' 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  rqily'd, 
"  Phcebus,thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside. 
But  mine  on  Pliffibus  :  mine  the  fame  shall  lie 
Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  1  conquer  thee.'' 

He  said,  and  soaring,  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight: 
Nor  stopt  hut  on  Parnassus'  airy  height. 
Two  diff'rent  shafts  he  from  his  quiver  draws; 
One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold ; 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold: 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whose  base  allay 
Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drcst : 
But  with  the  sharp  transfixt  Apollo's  breast. 

Th'  enaniour"d  deity  pursues  the  chase; 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath'd  embrace: 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare ; 
And  with  a  ftlet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  tlieir  pains. 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
Slie  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never  try'd. 
On  v.ilds,  and  woods,  she  fixes  her  desire: 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft;  "Thou  ow'st,''  says  he, 
"  A  husband  to  tl  yself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  aidiors  the  nnptial  bed  : 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her  head. 
Then  easting  round  his  neck  her  tendir  arms. 
Sooths  him  with  blani.-hments  and  filial  charms; 
"  Give  me,  niy  lord,"  said  she,  "  to  live,  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage  tie. 
' Tis  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before.'' 
The  good  old  sire  was  softi  n'd  to  consent; 
But  said  her  wish  would  prove  her  jiunishment: 
Vor  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty  join'd, 
Opi>os'd  the  state,  which  her  desires  design'd. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hojies  what  he  seeks,  with  flattering  fancies  fed; 
And  is.  by  his  own  oracles,  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  burns, 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns. 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row; 
So  burns  the  god,  consuming  in  desire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  a  fruith  ss  tire: 
Her  well-turn'd  neck  heview'd(herneck  wasbare) 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevel'd  hair; 
"Oh  were  it  comb'd,''  said  he,  "  withwhatagrace 
Would  evei-v  waving  curl  become  her  face!"  [shone, 
He  view'd'her    eyes,    like    heav'niy  lamps    that 
He  vicw'd  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  alone. 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  are  best. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsel  fled  away, 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay: 


"  .Stay  nymph,"  he  cry'd,  "  I  follow,  not  a  foe. 

Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 

Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb  removes. 

And,  from  pursuing  falcins,  fearful  doves; 

Thoushunn'st  agod,  and  shunn'stagod,that  loves. 

All,  lest  some  thorn  should  \  lerce  thy  tender  foot, 

Or  thou  shouldst  fall  in  flyi;ig  my  pursuit! 

To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline; 

Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 

Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly  fly; 

Nor  basely  born,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  I. 

Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state; 

And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 

Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey; 

These  hands  the  Patareian  scepter  sway. 

The  king  of  gods  begot  me:  what  shall  be. 

Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  see. 

.Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  ohanning  lyre; 

Sweet  notes,  and  heav'niy  numbers,  I  inspire. 

Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart; 

But  ah!  more  deadly  bis,  who  pierc'd  my  heart. 

Med'eine  is  mine;  wdiat  herbs  andsimides  grow 

In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pon'rs  1  knowj 

And  am  the  great  physician  call'd,  below. 

Alas  that  fields  and  forests  can  afford 

No  remedies  to  heal  .their  lo\'e-sick  lord! 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails: 

And  his  own  physii:  the  physician  fails.'* 
She  heard  not  half;  so  furiously  she  flies; 

And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 

Fear  gave  her  wings  :  and  as  she  fled,  the  wind 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind; 

And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view: 

Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 

The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly  bent 

To  lose  his  time  in  empty  compliment: 

But,  led  by  love,  and  fir'd  with  such  a  sight. 
Impetuously  pursu'd  his  near  delight. 

As  when  th'   impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from 
far. 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  s.afety  lay. 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey; 
O'er-runs  her  at  her  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix: 
She  'scapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert  strives, 
And  gaining  shelter  doubts  if  yet  she  lives : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair; 
She  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move. 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase: 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace; 
And  just  is  fast'niiig  on  the  wish'd  emliiaee. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 
Spent  u'ith  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight; 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streanis  of  her  ])aternal  brook; 
*'  Oh  help,"  she  cry'd,  "  in  this  cxtremcst  need! 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  intomb; 
Or  change  my  form,  whence  alfmy  sorrows  come.* 
Scarce  had  she  finish'd,  when  her  feet  she  found 
Reuumb'd  w  ith  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the  ground: 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows; 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs: 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  liurcl  gone; 
Tiic  smoothness  of  her  skin  remain  alone. 
Vet  Phoebus  loves  her  still,  and  casting  round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  some  little  w.irmth  he  fotrad. 
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The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfiiusliM  part: 
Not  wholly  vc^ctiw,  and  Ih'uvM  lur  Iieart. 
Hefixtliis  lipji  uiHiii  tlitr  trL-iMbtin^'  rind; 
It  siverv*d  aiidc,  and  Iiis  tin[>r.HT  drrlin'd. 
To  wliom  the  ijod,  "  ilLCJUt-  thuii  canst  not  be 
My  niistross,  1  t^^ponse  thee  fur  my  trtH.': 
Be  thou  the  priz**  of  honour  and  renown: 
The  deathlr-KS  i»Oft,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  shait  tliu  Koniun  festivals  a<lorn, 
And,  after  ports,  be  hy  victors  worn. 
Thou  bluilt  returning  (;a.'sar*s  triinnph  grace; 
Wlieii  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  puss  : 
Wreath'd  on  the  post  hefore  his  pulnee  waitj 
Ami  be  (he  sacriil  guaiflian  t»f  the  pile  : 
Secure  from  thunrler,  and  unh:irin\l  by  Jove, 
Unfadin;;  :is  ih*  immortal  pou'irs  above: 
And  as  tli-'  lueks  td  Phcelnis  are  unshorn. 
So  shall  pi-rp<  tual  preen  thy  bon-^h!"  adorn.'* 
Thegrat'fnl  tree  was  picas'd  willi  wliat  he  said; 
And  shook  the  shady  honours  of  her  bead. 

THE  TRANSFORMAIION     OF    lo    INTO    A    llEIFEn. 

An  aneient  forest  in  Thcssalia  jrrows  ; 
Vhifh  Ternpe's  pIcHsinc  valley  does  enclose  : 
Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  course; 
From  Pindus  roilini;  with  impetuous  force: 
Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise; 
And  deadly  damps  i  nebise  the  cli.ndy  skies  ; 
perpetual  fo^s  arc  haniring^  o'er  the  wotxl; 
And  sounds  of  walei-s  deaf  the  neighbourhood. 
Deep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  mokes  abode: 
(A  mansion  pm|ior  lor  a  mourning  fjod.) 
Here  he  gives  audience;  issuing  out  decrees 
Tn  rivers,  bisdep**nd«nt  deities. 
On  this  occasion  hither  they  resort; 
To  pay  their  homa^re,  and  to  make  their  court. 
All  duubtfid,  whetlier  to  con.cratulatu 
His  daughtCT's  honour,  or  lautcut  her  fate. 
Sperchreni,  cronn'd  with  poplar,  fust  appears; 
Then  old  ApiJanus  came  erown'd  with  years: 
Enipeus  turbultnt,  Amphrysos  tame; 
And  JEas  Insi  ivith  lagum^  waters  eame. 
Then,  of  his  k'ndred  brooks,  a  num'rous  throng 
Condole  bis  loss;  and  brinj;  their  urns  along. 
Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  wat'ry  train. 
That  fiird  his  flood,  or  min^ded  with  the  main, 
It^it  Inachus,  who  in  bis  cave,  alone, 
H'ept  nut  anot!iLT*s  losses,  but  \us  own ; 
For  his  dear  lb,  whether  siray'd,  or  dead, 
To  him  unceitain,  duubtfid  tears  he  shed. 
He  soui:ht  her  through  the  world;  but  sought  in 

vain; 
And  no  where  finding,  rather  fear*d  her  slain. 

Her,  just  returninif  from  her  father's  brook, 
Jove  liad  beheld,  with  a  desiring  lotjk  ; 
And,  *'  Oh  fair  daughter  of  the  flood,*'  he  said, 
**  Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy  wboe.er  shall  those  charms  possess  ! 
The  kinjr  of  >.ods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 
Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  shades  ;  to  shun 
The  seorehing  rays  of  the  meridian  .Sun. 
Nor  shalt  thuu  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grove 
Alone,  without  a  guide;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  pow*r,  but  he  whose  high  command 
(s  uncoiifm'd,  who  rules  the  seas  and  land  ; 
Ami  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  band. 
Oh,  fly  not  :*'  for  ^he  fl  d  from  his  i  mbrac 
O'er  Lcrna's  pasturts:   he  pursu'd  the  chase 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Lyrcuan  plain  ; 
At  length  the  god,  who  never  asks  in  vain, 


Involv'd  with  vapours,  imitatin<r  night. 

Both  air  and  earth  ;  and  then  buppress'd  her  flight. 

And   mincling  force  with  lovc,  enjoy 'd   the  full 

dtiiglit. 
Mean-time  the  jealous  Juno,  from  on  bicjh, 
Survey'd  the  fruitful  liebls  of  Areaiy; 
And  wonder'd  that  the  mist  should  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obscure  the  Sun. 
.\o  nat'ral  cause  she  found,  from  brook^^  ur  bugs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fo;:s  : 
'i'hen  round  the  s Ivies  >he  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  faithless  husband  ;  but  no  Jove  was  tliere: 
Suspecting  now  the  worst,  *'  Or  1,"  she  said, 
'*  Am  nuicli  mist:iken»  or  am  much  bctrayM." 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flight: 
Dispels  the  shadows  of  dist^emhled  night; 
.And  to  the  day  rchtures  his  native  light. 
Tb'  alini;;hty  leacber,  careful  to  prevent 
T(ie  eonsetpience,  foreseeing  her  descent, 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice  ;  aud  now 
In  Ib's  place  appears  a  lovelj-  cow. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  ri\  al  of  her  love  ; 
Aud    what    she    was,   and    vrlience,    inquir'd   of 

Jove: 
Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pc'iigrec  ? 
I'he  ,^od,  half  caught,  wa^i  forc'd  U[Hjn  a  lie: 
.\nd  said  she  sprung  from  cdrth.     Site  took   th« 

word, 
And  bcL'g'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 
What  should  be  do?   'twas  equal  shame  to  Jov« 
( >r  to  relinquish,  or  betray  his  love  : 
^'et  to  refuse  so  slight  a  gift,  would  be 
Hut  more  t'  increase  his  consort's  jealousy; 
Thus  f>:ar,  and  love,  by  turns,  bis  heart  as^^i;^l; 
And  stronger  love  had  sure,  at  length,  prevaii'd: 
But  some  faint  hope  ivmain'd,  bis  jealous  queea 
Had  not  the  mistress  through  the  heifer  seen. 
Tin-  cautions  i^oddess,  of  her  gift  p>ssL>t, 
Vet  barbour'd  anxious  thouglits  within  her  breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove  ; 
And  juhily  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Wbi<'h  to  prevent,  ami  to  secure  her  care, 
To  trusty  Argus  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  bead  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 
Was  eompass'd  round,  and  wore  a  huiKlred  cy,  9. 
But  two  by  turns  th<ir  lids  rn  slunitev  steep; 
The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep; 
Nor  could  the  total  conS'-  Ilatton  sleep. 
Thus,  ever  present  to  Ids  e\es  and  njind. 
His  charge  was  still  Infore  him,  though  behind. 
In  fields  he  sutlVr'd  ber  to  feed  by  day, 
Rut  when  the  setting  Sun  to  ni(;ht  kcave  way, 
The  captive  cow  he  siiinmon'd  uith  a  call; 
And  drove  lier  back,  aid  ty'd  her  to  the  stall. 
On  leaves  of  trees,  and  Lit'er  heibs  she  f>!d, 
llcav'n  was  her  canopy,  bare  eaith  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodg*!!;  ami  to  dic'st  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  htreains.deUi'd  with  cnuJL 
ller  uoeful  story  fain  abu  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  bad  no  handt  tu  hold, 
ller  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow 'd. 
She  strove  to  S|>eak,  she  spoke  not.  but  she  lon'd  : 
AtlVighted  with  U»e  noise,  she  look'd  aivund. 
And  seem*d  t'  inquire  the  author  uf  the  sound. 

i)nce  unthe  bank«  where  often  she  had  play'd 
(Her  fatlar's  banks)  »hec:une,and  there  sur\ty'd 
ller  alter'd  \i>.ii:e,  and  her  branebinK  head  ; 
And  Stalling,  from  heiscif  itbe  wvuld  bav«  flvd. 
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Her  ffliow  nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
lieiieli},  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
Ev'n  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant; 
And  in  his  dangliter  did  his  daughter  want, 
^he  fuliow'd  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company: 
They  stroke  her  neek  ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
Am]  her  neck  oftcrs  to  their  stroking  hands. 
Her  father  gave  her  grass ;  the  grass  she  took  ; 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  casta  piteous  look; 
And  in  the  lani^uage  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  ask'd  rt-lief, 
Ent  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  iier  grief. 
"Which,  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  understand: 
And  prints  the  name  of  lu  in  the  sand, 

"  Ah  wretched  me  '/'  h;'r  mournful  father  cry'd; 
4»he,  with  a  sigh,  to  wretched  me  reply'd  : 
Ahout  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw ; 
And  w'cpt,  and  then  these  tender  words  ensue. 
*'  And  art  thou  she,  wliom  1  have  sought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  so  sadly  found  ? 
So  found,  is  wois'e  tlian  lost :  with  mutual  words 
Thou  answer'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  afi'ords: 
But  sighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breast; 
And  speech  deny  d,  liy  lowing  is  r;cprcss'd. 
ilnkiiowing,  1  prepav'd  thy  bridal  bed{ 
AVith  empty  hopes  of  ha]>py  issue  fed. 
r.ut  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  he 
Thy  male,  and  bell'wing  sons  thy  progi-nv. 
Ob,  w  ere  1  mortal,  death  might  bring  relief; 
I^u*  iHAv  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 
Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  1  see. 
And  makes  me  curse  my  iuunoilality  !" 
More  hail  he  said,  but  fearful  of  her  stay. 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away. 
To  som£  fresh  pasture;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  sat  himself,  and  kept  her  still  in  sight. 

THE   EVES   OF  AHGl'S  TRANSFORMED  INTO  A 
peacock's  TRAKN". 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  suffVings  bear: 
r.ut  call'd  in  haste  his  airy  mcsseftger, 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  ail  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped. 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  liead  ; 
"Wings  on  bis  heels  were  hung,  and  in  bis  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  mo\ing  pinions  wound, 
^nd,  iu  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  be  came  iu  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismiss'd,  but  still  retaiii'd  his  rod  : 
That  sleep-procuriug  wand  wise  Hermes  took, 
But  made  it  seem  to  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
*W^ith  this,  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control ; 
W^hich  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slily  stole. 
Clad  like  a  country  swain,  be  pip'd,  and  sung : 
And  playing,  drove  bis  jolly  troop  alcng. 

"With  pleasure,  Argus  the  musician  heeds; 
But  wonders  much  at  those  new  i  oeal  leeds, 
**  And  whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,''  said  he, 
'*  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me  : 
This  hill  has  browze    for  them,   and   shade   for 

thee.'' 
The  god,  who  was  with  ease  induc'd  to  climb, 
Degan  discourse  to  pass  an  ay  the  time  ; 
And  still  betwixt,  his  tuneful  pij>e  he  plies; 
And  wateh'd  bis  hour,  to  close  the  keeper's  eyes. 
"With  nuich  ado,  he  jjartly  kept  awake  ; 
N»t  suff'rins  all  bis  eyes  repose  to  take  : 


And  ask'd  the  stranger,  who  did  reeds  invent 
And  whence  began  so  rare  an  instrument? 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX   INTO  REEDt. 
Then  Hermes  thus;  "  A  nymph  of  late  thera 
was, 
"Whose  heav'niy  form  her  f.dlows  did  surpass. 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains, 
Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains : 
Syrinx  her  name,  by  .Sjdvans  oft  pursu'd. 
As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude  : 
The  rural,  and_the  woodland  pow'rs  disdain'd  ; 
With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  maiiitain'd  : 
Like  Phiebe  clad,  even  Phiebe's  self  she  seems. 
So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-pioportiou'd  limb*  : 
The  nicest  eye  did  no  distinction  know. 
But  that  the  goddess  bore  a  golden  bow  : 
nistiuguish'd  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated  too. 
Descending  from  Lyeaeus,  Pan  admires 
The  niatcliless  nymph,  and  burns  with  new  desires. 
A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore; 
And  thus  becan  her  pity  to  implore. 
But  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 
So  swift,  she  was  already  out  of  sight. 
Nor  stay'd  to  bear  the  courtship  of  the  god  ; 
But  bent  her  course  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 
There  by  the  river  str.pt,  and  tir'd  before. 
Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  pray'rs  implore. 
"  Now  while  the  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 
He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new-rising  on  thr 
And  while  he  sighs,  his  ill  success  to  find,  [place. 
The  tender  c;ines  were  shaken  by  the  wind ; 
And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  uubeard  before; 
That  much  surprising  Pan,  yet  plea>'d  him  more. 
Aihniring  this  new  nuisic,  '  Thou,'  be  said, 
'  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 
At  least  shalt  be  the  comlbrt  of  my  mind: 
And  often,  often  to  my  lips  be  join'd.' 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion'd  as  they  are. 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care. 
They  still  retain  tlie  name  of  bis  ungrateful  fair." 
"While   Hermes  pip''d,  and  sung,  and  told  hie 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail,        [_talej 
And  drowsy  slumber  oi\  the  lids  to  creep  ; 
'Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 
Then  soon  the  god  bis  voice  and  song  soppiest; 
.And  with  his  pow'rful  rod  couflrm'd  bis  rest; 
Without  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew. 
And  at  oi.e  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew, 
Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  dissever'd  bead, 
Opening  its  eyes  iu  death;-  and  falling,  bled; 
And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson  trail: 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces.  Cold  and  pale; 
And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  light. 
Are  elos'd  at  once,  in  one  perpetual  night. 
These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail, 
And  spreads  tbeui  iu  her  peacock's  gaudy  tail. 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  injur'd  bed, 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head; 
With  furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home; 
And  drier  s  her  gadding,  round  the  world  to  roam: 
Nor  ceas'd  her  madness  ami  her  flight  before 
She  toueb'd  the  limits  of  the  Pharian  shore. 
At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil» 
She  laid  ber  down ;  and  leauini^  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries  : 
And  cast  ber  languishing  regards  above 
For  help  from  Heav'n,  and  her  ungrateful  Jov?. 
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t)>e  sigh'd,  khe  i>epl,  slie  Iok'U 

i-oiild ; 
And  with  unkindne«5  soem'd  to  tax  the  i;od. 
Jji*t,  with  an  Iniinble  prav'r,  slit*  beggM  rrpose, 
Ordt-ath  at  Ua^t,  to  tiui^th  all  tier  »oc"i. 
Jove  heard  her  rows,  and  with  a  datt'riog  look. 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  <ipoke. 
HecaMt  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said, 
"  Dame,  rest  secure;  no  int're  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  shall  violate:  by  Styx  I  swear, 
AnJ  every  oath  that  hinds  tiie  thundorcr." 
The  goddess  was  app.as'd;  and  at  the  word 
Was  16  to  her  fnrxner  shape  re*tor'd. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fail  aivay  ; 
The  sweetnesa  of  her  eyes  dnl  only  stay, 
'llio'  not  so  large  ;  hi'r  crooked  horns  decrease  ; 
The  widencss  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease  : 
Ilor  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  span;: 
The  five  loiiR  liiper  fingers  lake  their  place, 
And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  seen, 
ileside  the  native  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
Erected  on  her  feet  she  walks  .igain: 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
Siie  tries  bir  tongue;  her  silence  softly  breaks. 
And  fvam  her  former  lowings  when  she  speaks: 
A  goddess  now,  through  all  th"  Egyptian  sute: 
And  scrv*d  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen  wait. 

Her  son  was  Kpapbus,  at  length  believ'd 
The  son  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  receiv'd  ; 
With  sacrilic;  ador'd,  and  public  pi-ay'rs, 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renonn 
With  tpnphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
Like  lioiiour  claims  ;  and  boasts  his  sire  the  Sun. 
His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air, 
The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear : 
"  Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,*'  said  be, 
"  And  hast  usiirp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
Go,  base  pretender  to  a  borrnwM  name.'' 
Thus  tax'd,  heblnsh'd  with  anger,  and  with  shame; 
But  sluimc  rcpress'd  his  rage  :  the  daunted  youth 
Soon  seeks  his  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth: 
•  .Mother,"  said  he,  "  this  infan.y  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  oo  you,  and  me  your  son. 
He  spoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  face; 
Nor  durst  I  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace  : 
Even  1,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrone, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  hold  my  tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slandiT,  is  a  t;tirse: 
But  not  to  tiod  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  1  am  Heav'n-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign;  and  make  my  father  knoTvn, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own." 
He  said,  and  savin;.:  cast  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  liegg'<l  her  to  i-esolve  the  doubt, 

'Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clyniene  were  mov'd 
Iblore  by  his  pray'r,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd, 
Or  more  with  fury  fir'd.'to  lind  her  name 
Traduc'd,  and  made  the  «|Mjrt  of  common  fame. 
She  stretch'd  her  arms  to  Heav'n,  and  liu'd  her 

eyes 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  skies ;     f  fires 
•'  Now  by  those  beams,"  said  she,    "  whose  holy 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  di  sires  ; 
By  him,  who  sees  us  both,  and  cheers  our  sight, 
By  him,  the  public  mmister  of  light, 
1  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee ;  if  I  lie. 
Let  him  hia  cheerful  influence  deny  : 
Ijft  him  no  more  this  jiennrVl  creature  »e«  ; 
And  sbiuc  OD  all  thf  tyorkl  but  oidy  di«. 


I  If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's iunocence, 
Mis  east^  rn  mansion  is  not  far  from  hvnce  ; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  KO, 
And  from  hmsclf  voui  |!arcnt,i«  may  know." 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 
And  eager  for  the  journey  soon  prcpar'd. 
He  longs  the  world  i)eneath  him  to  survey  ; 
To  guide  the  chariot ;  and  to  give  the  day  : 
From  Meroe's  burning  sands  he  hetids  his  course. 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  his  father's  force; 
Ills  travel  urging,  till  be  came  in  sijht; 
And  saw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 
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The  Run's  bright  palace,  on  high  colnmns  rais'd. 
With  huniish'd  gold  and  (laming  jewels  bl.-iz'd; 
The  folding  g.ates  diffus'd  a  silver  light, 
\nd  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight  ; 
Of  polish'd  iv'ry  was  the  cov'ring  wrought ; 
The  matter  vied  not  witli  the  sculptor's  thought; 
For  in  the  portal  was  display'd  on  high 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky; 
A  waving  sea  th'  inferior  earth  embrac'd. 
.^nd  goJs  and  goddesses  tlic  waters  grac'd. 
jf.geon  here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode; 
Triton,  and  Proteus,  (the  deceiving  god) 
With  Doris  here  were  carv'il,  and  all  her  train, 
S  ime  loosely  swimming  in  the  fijur'd  main, 
While  some  on  rocks  their  drooping  hair  divide. 
And  some  on  fishes  through  the  waters  glide: 
Thoiiuh  various  features  did  the  sisters  grace, 
A  si»lei^s  likeness  was  in  cv'ry  f;ice. 
On  earth  a  ilifTrcnt  landscape  couits  the  eyes, 
.Men,  towns,  and  l)e:istsin  distant  prospect  rise, 
.\nd  nymphs,  and  streams,  and  woods,  and  rural 

deities.  . 

O'er  all,  the  Heav'ns  refulgent  image  shines; 
On  either  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. 

Here  Fhaitton,  still  gaining  on  th'  ascent 
To  his  suspected  falhei 's  palace  went, 
•Till  pressing  forward  thiough  the  blight  aboda. 
He  saw  at  distance  the  illustrious  god: 
He  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 
Had  llash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aching  sight. 

The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on  ; 
The  H'uirs  in  order  rang'il  on  either  hand, 
And  Hays,  and  Months,  and  Years.and  Ages  stand. 
Here  Spring  appeai-s  with  flowery  chaplcts  bound  j 
Here  Sunimerin  herwheatcn  garland  crown'd; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear; 
And  hoarv  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

Pha-lius  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  lix'd  on  'joe. 
He  saw  the  boy's  confusion  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  ofthc  place; 
And  cries  aloud,  "  What  wants  my  son?  for  know 
.My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so." 
'<  Light  of  the  world!"  the  trembling  youth  r«. 
plies ; 
"  Illustrious  parent!  since  you  don't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymcne's  proud  b'last  believe. 
Nor  longer  under  false  rcproaehes  grieve." 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  whul  be  saij, 
AnJ  fluo J  th«  bla2«  of  gluriws  from  bis  bead, 
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Anil  biJ  llje  youtli  ailvaiice :  "  My  son,"  said  lie,  i 

'*  Come  to  thy  fatliers  arms!  for  Clynicii^ 

Has  told  tliL'C  true;  a  jiari-'iu's  name  I  own, 

AikI  deem  titec  worthy  to  hu  ealPd  my  son. 

As  a  sure  proot',  make  some  request,  and  I, 

"XVliate'er  it  he,  with  that  request  comply  ; 

I'y  Styx  I  swear,  whose  w  aves  are  hiil  in  night, 

And  roll  impervious  to  my  piereinc:  siglit.'' 

•    The  youth,  transported,  asks,  without  delay. 

To  i^uide  the  Sun's  hri;^ht  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  i;od  repented  of  the  oath  lie  took, 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  Ijc  shook; 
*'  My  son,"  says  he,  "  some  other  proof  require, 
Tlasli  was  my  promise,  rash  is  tiiy  desire. 
I'd  fain  deny  this  wish,  uhieh  thou  hast  made, 
Or,  wliat  I  can't  deny,  wovild  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  ta^k  appears, 
Kor  suited  to  thy  strengtli,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly 
.Veyond  the  province  of  mortality: 
Th"ere  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  dares 
(  However  skill'd  in  other  great  aflairs) 
To  tnouni  the  burning  axle-tree,  but  1 ; 
Not  Jove  himself  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
lliat  hurls  the  threc-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 
Dares   try   his  strength  :    yet  who   so  strong  as 

Jove? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  lirst  ascent  with  pain, 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  dow^nward  from  the  ileav'ns  my  head  I  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
K\'n  I  am  seiz'd  with  horrour  and  afiVight, 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  tiie  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall  steeps  the  ev'ning  stage, 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  sec  me  driv'n 
llown  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Heav'n. 
Tlesides,  consider  w  hat  inipetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  difTrent  course. 
t  strcr  against  their  motions;  nor  am  I 
-Born  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
3iut  how  toiild  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 
3u  adverse  whirls, and  stem  the  rapid  pole? 
But  yon  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods, 
A?id  stately  domes,  and  cities  iill'd  with  gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progress 

lies. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 
For,  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright. 
The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite; 
Next  liim  the  bright  Hjemouian  Bow  is  strung. 
And  next,  the  Lion's  griuni  ng  visage  hung  : 
The  .Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent; 
And  liere  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  arc  bent. 
Kor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire,  that  iii  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev'n  1  their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain, 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restilfto  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  sm  a  fatal  gift  require. 
But,  O!  in  time,  recal  your  rash  desire; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell, 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  care; 
Look  on  my  face  ;  or  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  look,  you'd  read  the  father  there. 
Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies, 
For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies. 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
For  'tis  a  uiisuhief,  not  a  gift,  you  ask. 


You  ask  a  real  mischief,  Phaeton: 

Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  son! 

I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice, 

Choose  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice.'* 

Thus  dirl  the  god  th'  unwaiy  youth  advise; 
But  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  the  skies. 
AVhen  the  fond  father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  U|)liold, 
Gold  was   the   beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  nitli 

gold. 
The  cpokes  in  row-s  of  silver  pleas'd  the  siglit. 
The  seat  w  itli  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright; 
Apollo  shin'd  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
Tlie  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys. 
When  now  the  Moon  disclos'd  herjmrple  rays; 
The  stais  were  fled,  for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  Morn, 
And  the  ZSIoon  shining  witji  a  blunter  horn. 
He  bid  llie  nimble  Hours,  without  delay. 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;  the  nimble  Hours  obey: 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray. 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 
Of  sov'reign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat; 
Then  fix'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head. 
And  fctch'd  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 
"  Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son. 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  mc\e  but  gently  on: 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast. 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste- 
Diivc  them  not  on  directly  through  the  skies. 
But  where  the  zodiac's  winding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone  ;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  show. 
But  neither  mount  too  high  nor  sink  too  low. 
That  no  new  lires  or  Heaven  or  Earth  infest; 
Keep  the  mid  way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  serpent  twines. 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  altar  shines. 
Shun  both  extremes;  the  rest  let  Fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thyself  provide! 
.See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day; 
Fm  eall'd,  nor  can  1  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake. 
And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel,  take. 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  wliile  you 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view." 
He  spoke  in  vain;  the  youth  with  active  heat 
And  sprighty  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remorse  receives. 

Meanwhile  the  restless  horses  neigh'd  aloud. 
Breathing    out    fire,    and    pawing    where    tliey 

stood. 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  waste  of  Heav'n  before  them  lay. 
They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  Morn  behiutl. 
The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat. 
Or  jioise  the  e-hariot  with  its  wonted  weight : 
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ttui  a^  at  sea  th*  unballasted  vessel  rides, 
<  ast  lo  and  fro,  the  spurt  of  wind-i  and  tides  ; 
Sn  in  iIk-  hoiinduii;  chariot  luss'd  on  high. 
The  yuulh  is  hurry 'd  headloii'^  thruiigb  the  sky. 
Soon  us  the  steeds  i>erccivc  it,  they  for^.ikc 
Their  stated  course,  aud  leave  the  heaten  track. 
TTic  youth  was  in  a  (naze,  nor  did  he  knuw 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  orwheiv  to  jro; 
Nor  would  the  horses,  had  he  known,  oh'v. 
Then  ihe  Seven  btars  llrst  felt  Apollo's  ray. 
And  wishM  to  dip  in  the  fortwddea  sea. 
The  fo!d<-d  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole, 
Ntilf  and  bcnunib'd  before,  bepan  to  roll. 
And  ra;i'd  with  inwani  heat,  and  threatened  war. 
And  bbot  &  redder  litrht  from  evrry  star; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,  Bootes,  too,  that  fain       fwain. 
Thou  wnuldst  have  fled,  though  cumber'd  with  thy 

Th*  unhappy  voulh  then,    bending  down  his 
Lead, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  bim  spread. 
His  roluurehana'd,  he  startled  at  the  siprht. 
And  liiseyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  light 
Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  untry'd, 
His  biith  obscure,  and  his  retpiest  deny'd: 
N\iw  uould  he  Merups  f«»r  his  father  own, 
And  quit  bis  l)oa^^e^l  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

S»»  fiires  the  pilut,  when  bis  ship  is  to-t 
In  trmibled  >iea>,and  all  its  Btcera^'C  lost; 
He  cives  her  to  the  wind:*,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refute  in  the  giwls  and  pray'r. 

What  could  he  do }   bis  eyes,  if  backward  cast, 
Find  a  long:  path  he  had  already  past; 
If  fiirward,  still  a  jju^er  path  they  find: 
Both  be  compares,  and  uieasures  in  bis  mind; 
And  sointtiuies  <'a>ts  an  eye  upon  the  ea.«t, 
Aud  sometinK-s  looks  on  the  furbidden  west. 
The  hor-»ts*  iiauu>i»  he  knew  not  in  the  fri^rht. 
Nor  would  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold 
them  right. 

Now  all  the  horrours  of  the  Hcav'ns  he  spies. 
And  inon>trou>  >hafluws  of  prodieion>i  >izc, 
Tnat,   deckM  with    starSi  lie   Mraltcr'd    o'er  the 

skies. 
There  is  a  place  al»orp,  nhere  Scorpio  lH»nt 
fu  t.iil  and  arrris  surrounds  n  M^t  extont ; 
(n  a  widecinniit  of  the  lluav'ns  he  shines, 
And  fills  the  space  of  tw  >  celesti.tl  si^ns. 
Hoon  as  the  youth  iK-hehl  him  vex*d  wilh  h^at 
Brandish  bis  stin?,  and  in  his  poison  'iweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  hedropt  the  reins; 
The  hordes  felt  them  l'>ose  upon  iboir  manw, 
Ahd,  flying  outtbrough  all  the  plains  :il>.>ve, 
Ran  uncoutrul'd  wbcie'er  their  fury  diuv-*; 
KoshM  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  psithless  way 
<>f  unknown  re^rion?*  huirv'M  on  the  day. 
And  now  above,  u'ld  now  beli^v  lli -y  tiew. 
And  near  tht*  T-arth  the  burnin '  e!i;iriot  drew. 

The   clouds  disperse    in  fuuneii,  the  woud'riuc 
Moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own  ; 
The  highlands  *>moke,  clell  by  the  piercm.?  '"lys, 
*  ii ,  cljd  with  wo-mN,  in  thfir  own  fuel  bla/c. 
S»  vt  u'er  tla-  plains,  where  ri|>eii'u  harvests  grow, 
1  he  riinnint;  cnnflain^ltun  spreads  be|i>w. 
l>ut  thtse  arc  (ri\  lal  ills  :  whole  citip'S  bum, 
AihI  peopled  kinitdonis  into  a^he'^  turn. 

Thu  niountains  kindle  ait  the  car  draws  near, 
Alho>  riud  Tinolu-i  red  wiih  fires  appejr; 
U^»'ZTtnu  Ha>n)U»  ^then  a  sini:le  na;iie) 
Aud  vjrgin  Helicon  iucruase  the  fluina; 


Taurus  and  Oc(e  clare  amid  the  sky. 
And  Ida,  spit"  of  all  her  fo'.intaius.dry. 
Krynx,  and  Olhiys,  and  Citharron,  glovr 
And  Rhodope,  no  buiger  cloth'd  in  snuw; 
Ilieb  Hindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus  sweat. 
And  .4itua  rafres  with  redoubled  heat. 
Kv'n  Seythia,  through  her  hoary  re:.cions  warinM, 
Iji  \ain  with  all  her  native  frost  was  annM. 
CoverM  with  flames  the  tow'rin^i  Apennine, 
And  Caucasus,  aud  pruuJ  Olympus,  shine; 
And,  where  t!ie  lons;-extended  Alps  aspire. 
Now  stands  a  huge  rnutiuucd  ran'^e  of  lire. 

Th*  astonish'd  yojtb,   where'er   bis  eyes  could 
turn. 
Beheld  the  universe  around  bim  burn: 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scuri-hiug  air. 
Which  from  belnw.  as  from  a  furnace,  flowM; 
And  now  the  avle-trcc  beneath  liiin  ^low'd: 
lx>-t  in  the  w'lirling  clouds  that  lunnd  bim  broke, 
\nd  white  with  ashes,  huvVing  in  the  sm  jke. 
He  flew  where'er  the  hur>es  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  hors<.*s  drrjve,  or  where  be  flew. 

*Tw33  Uieo,  tliey  say,  the  swarthy  Muor  begun 
To  chanpe  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  San. 
Then  Ijbya  fi;-st,  of  all  liei'  m'jisture  draiu'd. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Ba'otla,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns, 
Cuiinth  Pyrcue's  wasted  spring  bcwuiU, 
And  Arpiis  in-ieves  whilst  Ainymon^  fails. 

The  flo  uls  are  drain'd  from  every  distant  coasts 
Ev'n  Tanais,  thuuirh  fi\'d  in  ice,  was  lu6t. 
Knra^i'd  CiiiVus  and  l^ycornias  mar, 
.Vnd  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
The  fam'd  Meeander,  that  uuwearyM  strays 
Tliruiiirh  mazy  windings,  smokes  in  ev'ry  maze. 
From  his  l-iv'j  Kabylon  Hophrates  fitcs; 
The  bi^-swulii  Ganges  ai.d  the  Danube  rise 
In  thiek'nin?  fmncs  and  darken  half  the  skicj. 
In  flames  Ismenos  and  t!ie  Phasis  roli'd. 
And  Tjgu^  fl  lating  in  bts  melted  guld. 
The  swaus,  that  on  Ca/ster  ort-^n  try'd 
Their  tuueful  ^ons;s,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd. 
The  frighted  Nde  ran  off,  am!  under  ground 
Conceal'd  his  Iiead,  nor  ean  it  yet  befouud: 
His  sev\.'n  divided  ciiiTcnts  all  arc  dry, 
\nd  where  they  row'd  seven  raping  trenches  lie: 
Noinitrcthe  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  niaiutaju. 
Nor  Tiber,  of  liis  protni>M  empire  vain. 

The  ground,  deep-cltft,  aJmils  the  dazzling  ray, 
.\nd  startles  Pluto  uitli  the  flash  of  day, 
riie  seas  shrink  in,  aud  to  the  sight  disclose 
Wide  naked  plains,  wlare  once  the  billows  ro^e; 
The  r  rock*  arc  all  d^-cwver'd,  and  increase 
Th''  number  of  the  scilt^^^i'd  Cyclades. 
The  fish  in  shoaU  about  the  b<.itti>m  crc<?p. 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap : 
Gjsping  fir  bn  alh,  th'  unshapen  phocae  die. 
An  don  the  boiling  wave  CTctcnded  lie, 
.Vereu^,  an*!  HoriN  with  her  virgin  ti^in. 
Seek  out  the  last  icce^ses  of  the  main; 
Ituneath  nn^thomable  tloplhs  they  faint, 
And  secret  tn  their  i^loomy  caverns  pant. 
Stem  Neptune  thrice  abu\e  the  waves  upheld 
His  fare,  and  thricr  was  by  the  flames  repeb'd. 

The  Earth  at  length,  on  every  iide  cmbrac'd 
With  scalding  sens  tlui  floated  round  her  waste. 
When  uow  lilie  felt  the  sprin;:s  and  rivers  come^ 
And  crowd  within  the  bellow  of  ber  wooib^ 
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Up-lifted  to  the  Heav'ns  her  blasted  head, 
And  clapt  her  hand  upon  her  biou's,  and  said  ; 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  hi  at, 
Sunli  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat :) 
"  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  iny  death  api)rove, 
And  I  deseixe  it,  let  me  die  by  Jo\ci 
If  I  uin^'t  peris)i  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Let  mctransGx'd  with  tliunder-bolts  expire. 
See,  wh  1st  1  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke," 
(For  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke) 
•'  See  Diy  singM  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye, 
And  wither'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cindej-s  lie ! 
And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
Tortur'd  with  rakes,  and  harassed  all  the  year  ? 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  remnv. 
And  food  for  man  and  frankincense  for  you  ? 
But  giant  me  guilty,  what  has  Neptune  done  ? 
Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  Snn  ? 
The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  wa«  giv'n, 
"Why  docs   it    waste,  and  further    shrink    from 
If  1  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke,  [  flcav'n  ? 

See  your   own  Heav'ns,   the    Heav'ns  begin    to 
smoke!  [abodes. 

Should    once    the    sparkles    catch  those    bright 
Destruction  seizes  on  the  Heav'ns  and  gods ; 
Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 
And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 
If  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and  sea,  together  burn, 
All  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 
Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 
Anfl  succour  Nature,  ere  it  be  too  late."    [sjiread. 
She  ceas'd,  for,  chok'd  with  vapours   round  her 
Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunlv  her  head. 

Jove  caird  to  witness  ev'rj'  pow'r  abo\e, 
And  ev'n  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove, 
That  what  he  acts  he  is  compell'd  to  do, 
Or  universal  ruin  nuist  ensue. 
Straight  he  ascends  the  high  etherial  throne, 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
From  whence  hisshow'rs  and  storms  he  us'd  to  pour. 
But  now  could  meetwitli  neither  storm  norshow'r 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand, 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurl'd  the  forky  hiand. 
In  dreadful  thund'rings.     Thus  th'  aliniirhty  sire 
Suppress'd  the  raging  of  the  liies  with  fire. 

At  once  from  life  and  from  the  chariot  driv'n, 
Th'  ambitious  hoy  fell  tliunder-struck  from  Heav'n. 
1'he  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound, 
And  fluni  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground : 
The  studded  harness  from  tlieir  necks  they  broke. 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  silver  spoi;c, 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away; 
And,  scatter'd  o'er  the  Earth,   the   sliining  frag- 
ments lay. 
The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  fiom  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star. 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  Heav'n  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop: 
Till  on  the  Po  Lis  blasted  coips  was  hurl'd. 
Far  from  his  country,  iu  the  western  world. 

phaeton's  sisters  tr.\nsformed  into  trees. 
The    Latian    nymphs  came   round   him,    and 
amaz'd. 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gaz'd, 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  sh.atter'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey. 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise: 
"  Here  be  who  drove  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  lies; 


His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide, 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy'd.'' 

ApoUo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief, 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief. 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  run, 
From  morn  to  wonted  ev'n,  without  a  Sun: 
The  burning  ruins,  witli  a  fainter  ray. 
Supply  the  Sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
.\  day.  that  still  did  Nature's  face  disclose  : 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mishiefrcse. 

P.ut  Clymene,  ennu'd  with  grief,  laments, 
And  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  vents  : 
^Vild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes, 
Willi  hair  dishevel'd  round  the  v.orld  she  goes. 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  cast; 
'Till,  on  the  horder^  ofllie  Po,  at  last 
Tlie  name  inserib'd  on  the  new  tonih  appear?. 
The  ilear  dear  i;amc  she  bathes  iu  flowing  tears. 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart. 
And  bugs  the  marble  to  her  thiobbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh,  and  moura, 
CA  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn) 
.^iid  beat  their  nuked  bosoms,  and  complain, 
.And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain: 
All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep. 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb,  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  Moon  return'd; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  mourn'd: 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phaethusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  hut  crjuld  not  move; 
l.ampetia  would  have  holp'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withlield,  and  rooted  to  the  ground: 
.\  third  in  wild  afllictioii,  as  she  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  tills  her  hands  witli  leaves  ; 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branchin;::  into  boughs. 
A:k1  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Ciiisted  witli  bark,  and  liard'ning  into  wood; 
But  stdl  above  were  female  heads  display'd, 
And   mouths,  that  call'd  their  mother  to  their 

aid. 
What  could,  alas  !  the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
From  this  to  that  with  easer  haste  she  flew. 
And  kiss'd  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves, 
.•\nd  from  their  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark :  the  maids  were  heard  to  say, 
"  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh  I  forbear; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear; 
Farewell  for  ever."     Here  the  bark  increas'd, 
Clos'<l  on  their  faces,  and  their  words  suppress'd. 

The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  run, 
Which,  hardeii'd  into  value  by  the  Sun,] 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasure  show, 
Mix'd  in  the  sand;  whence  the  rich  drops  convey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  CYCNUS  INTO  A  SWAN. 

Cvc'NUS  beheld  the  nymphs  transfonn'd,  ally'4 
To  their  dead  brother  on  the  mortal  side. 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd. 
Thro'  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shoreito  range, 
.\nd  woods  made-  thicker  by  the  sisters' change.    . 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone, 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan. 
His  voice  was  lesscn'd  as  he  tiy'd  to  speak. 
And  issu'd  tbrough  a  long-extended,  oeek^ 
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lliis  lu'h'  transfv^rms  to  down,  hii  tinkers  iiiet.-t 

111  Akiiiiiy  lilins,  aiiil  !j)iai>(-  iii!>  ojry  fet't ; 

From  bulli  hin  siiltii  I  lie  «irig»  and  iVithrrs  bn-ak; 

And  from  liU  mnutli  pruci'eds  a  blunted  beak: 

^11  Cycuus  now  into  a  swan  was  lurn'd, 

Wbo,  still  reaitriiibViai:;  liow  lii»  kiD&uiau  bura'd^ 

To  solit^ir}'  pools  and  lakes  retires, 

And  lovis  tlie  waters  as  oppos'd  to  6ros. 

Mian  wlide  Apollo  in  the  gloomy  shade 
(The  native  ln»lre  of  his  brous  deeay'd) 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  ubiiors  the  light: 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  cyci : 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray. 
And  sullic^  in  a  <lini  eclip>t:  the  day. 

NoHitecrelly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin'd. 
Now  wann  resentments  to  his  ^riefs  he  juiu'd, 
And  now  renounc'd  his  offlee  to  uiankinU. 
"  E'er  sime  the  birth  of  time,'"  said  he,  "  I've  boru 
A  long  ungrateful  toil,  without  return; 
i.et  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  lif-ry  steeds,  anil  iiiount  tlir  burning  car; 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try. 
And  loam  to  lay  his  inurd'ring  thunder  by; 
Then  will  he  ou'n,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late, 
My  son  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate."  [pr^y 

The  gods  stand  round  hiai,  as  he  mourns,  and 
He  would  rvsunie  the  couduet  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  iiiithl : 
Jove  loo  biniself,  descending  from  his  height, 
Kxcuses  what  had  happen'd.and  entreats, 
Majestically  mixing  pray'rs  and  threat ■>. 
Prerail'd  upon  at  lencth,  a.;aiu  he  took 
The  liariies>'d  stccfN,  tliHt  .still  with  hurruur  shook. 
And  plies  them  nitb  t!ie  lasli,  and  tvhips  tlieiu  on, 
Aiid,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  tbcui  with  bis  sou. 

THE  STOR¥  0»  CAI.ISTO. 

Tub  day  was  settled  in  its  oiirsi-;  and  Jovo 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  lleav'tu»  above. 
To  search  if  any  cnieks  or  flaws  weru  made ; 
But  all  was  safe:  the  Earth  he  then  survey 'd, 
And  cast  ail  eye  on  ev'ry  difTrent  coast, 
And  ev'ry  land;  but  on  .\rcadla  ino>t. 
Her  fields  he  clolli'il,  and  cheii^d  her  blasto!  f.ice 
With  ruuniii-^  fountains,  and  with  springing  grass. 
No  triU'ksofHcav'u's  destructive  lire  remain. 
The   ileitis  and  woods  revive,  and  Nature  smiles 
again. 

But  as  the  god  walli'd  to  and  fro  the  earth. 
And  rais'd  the  plains,  and  gave  the  Spring  it<  *>irtb, 
J)y  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  be  vicw'd. 
And  felt  the  lovely  chaiiner  in  I. is  blood. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dres.s'd  with  artful  pride. 
Her  vest  was  gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty  'J  ; 
Now  in  ber  hand  a  slender  spear  she  bore. 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shou'.ilers  Wore ; 
To  chiiste  Duiia  from  her  youth  inclni'd. 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  join'd. 
Hiana  too  thcKentie  huntress  lov'd. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Ma'naliis,  amid  the  maiden  tlirons'. 
More  favonr'd  <ince;  Init  favour  lasts  not  long. 

Tlic  Sun  now  shone  in  all  its  strength,  and  drove 
The  heated  vireia  panting  to  the  grove  ; 
Till'  urove  around  a  grateful  shallow  cast : 
Slie  dropt  her  arrows,  and  liei  bow  uiibmc'd  ; 
She  flung  herself  on  the  tool  grassy  bed; 
Aad  oa  Ibe  painted  i|uiver  raiii'd  buf  bead. 


Jove  saw  the  charming  huntress  nnprcpar  d, 

.Stretch'd  on  the  verdant  turf,  without  a  guard. 

"  Here  I  am  safe,"  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 

Or  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry. 

Yet  would  1  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 

.\iid  stand  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  bliss  I'* 

Di'ina's  shape  and  habit  straight  he  took, 

Sofleii'd  his  brows,  and  sni<x>tli'd  his  owlul  look^ 

And  mildly  in  a  feuuile  accent  s,'>oke. 

"  How  fates  my  girl  ?    how  v>eut    the    momina 

thase?" 
T"  ivhom  the  yirglo,  starting  from  (he  grau, 
"  All  hail,  bright  deny,  whom  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  tho'  Jove  himself  were  here." 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  tli  night,  and  hcarj 
W'  II  phas'd  liinisclf  bcf.jre  hini>el!  preferr'd. 

He  then  salutes  her  w.th  a  warni  embrace: 
And,  ere  she  half  had  told  the  moroing  clia^ 
With  love  inllam'd,  and  eager  on  his  blis^, 
Smothcr'd  her  words,  andstopp'd  her  wit!i  a  kiss. 
His  kisses  with  unwonteJ  ardour  plow'd. 
Nor  could  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
The  virgin  did  whate'er  a  virgin  could; 
(-Sure  Juno  must  have  panioii'd,  had  she  vicnr'il^ 
With  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove) 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove  t 

I'ossest  at  length  of  what  his  heart  desir'd. 
Back  to  his  Heav'us  th'  exulting  god  retir'iL 
The  lovely  huntress,  rising  fr.->m  the  grass, 
V\'ith  down-cast  eyes,  and  with  a  bliisbiiig  face, 
l!y  shame  confounded,  and  by  fear  dismay' J| 
Klew  from  the  covert  of  the  'iuilty  sljide. 
.Kiul  a'most,  in  the  tumult  of  bcriuind, 
Left  her  foiTcotteii  how  and  sliafti  behiniL 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  boundiug  o'er  the  plain, 
Call'd  to  tlie  nymph;  the  nymph  began  to  (kAJ 
\  second  fraud,  a  Jova  disguis'd  in  her; 
Bui,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppress'4 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

How  in  the  loi.k  does  coDscioits  guilt  appear  I 
Slowly  s'le  Diov'd,  and  loiter'd  in  the  rear; 
.Vor  lightly  trip;.'d,  iiov  by  the  goddess  ran. 
As  once  she  us'd,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flush'd,  and  sujen  was  her  miea, 
That  sure  the  virgin  god>Lss  (had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin)  must  tho  guilt  have  seen. 
Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  aud  guess'd  aright* 
.And  now  the  Moon  had  nine  tunes  lost  ber  light. 
When  Dian,  £iinting  in  tiie  mid-day  beams, 
F'lund  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams, 
Ttkit  in  sofl  murmurs  tbr^ugn  the  forest  tluw't^ 
And  a  smooth  lied  of  shinim;  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  str<.-ams  so  clear. 
The  gixidess  praisM  :  "And  now  no  spies  are  near 
I.<>l's  strip,  mv  gentle  maids,  and  wa.sh,"  shecnesk 
HIeas'd  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies  ; 
Only  the  blushing  huntress  tt-iod  coufus'd. 
And  ftirin'd  delays,  and  her  delays  excus'd; 
In  vain  excus'd  :   her  fellows  round  her  press**^ 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  fovea  undress'd. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  revcal'd. 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd ; 
"  Begi.uc  !"  the  g.xliless  cries  with  stern  disUaiu, 
"  B'goiie!  oordaie  the  b.illow'd  stream  touaia:*' 
She  !!••  I.  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  Inni, 

This  Juno  bc.iifl,  whulouj;  had  aatcb'd  hertlo^ 
To  punish  the  detested  rival's  crime; 
The  time  was  come  ;  for,  to  enrage  ber  more, 
Aiuvely  boy  ibe  tueouDg  rival  bwre. 
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The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  nnJ  cry'd, 
*•  it  is  enoiv-ih !   I'm  fully  satisfyM  ! 
Tins  boy  shall  stand  a  hvinj:  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  love  : 
But  vengeance  shall  awake:  those  'J:ality  charms 
That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Junn's  arms, 
Kor  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  i^od,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain." 

This  said,  her  hand  within  her  liair  she  wound, 
Su'ung  her  tu  earth, and  draggVl  hev  on  the  ground  : 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  pray'rj 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deiorm'd  with  hair, 
Hlv  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight, and  turn  to  paws; 
Her  lips,  that  oiice  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  growd'Stoited  in  an  ugly  erin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  dcpriv'd  of  speech: 
Her  surly  voice  through  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds;  h'r  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  fan-y  monster  tix'd  her  eyes  above. 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwit  kly  pawstojovcj 
And  begii'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans  ;  and  tho' 
She  could  not  call  him  false,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows,  once  her  own! 
How  often  would  the  deep-moutird  dogs  pursue. 
Whilst  from   her    hounds  the  frighted  huntress 

flew! 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow-hvutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  though  now  herself  was  one  ! 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire  ! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told, 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold  ; 
"When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey, 
He  chanc'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight, 
And  fondly  gaz'd :  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast. 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast ; 
IJut  Jove  furbad,  and snatch'd  them  through  the  air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  Heav'n,  and  fix'd  them  there  j 
Where  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise. 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  northern  skies. 

When  Juno  saw  the  rival  in  her  height. 
Spangled  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light, 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes, 
And  Tethys,  both  re\erM  am')ng  the  gods. 
They  ask  what  brings  her   there:  "  Ne'er  ask," 

says  she, 
**  What  brings  me  here;  Heav'n  is  no  place  for  me. 
You'll  see,  when  Night  has  cover'd  all  things  o'er, 
Jove's  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  wlmre 
Usurp  the  Heav'ns;  you'll  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pule. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altars  wait, 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
1  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  impress'd, 
Jove  to  a  goddess  has  transform'd  the  beast; 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do: 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue, 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo's  rape, 
Restore  th*  adultress  to  her  foritier  shape; 
Iriien  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  gieat  Lycaon's  offspring  to  his  bed. 
But  you,  ye  venerable  pow*rs,  be  kind. 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find, 
Keceive  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams, 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams." 


The  goddess  ended,  and  lier  wish  was  glv'ii. 
Back  she  return'd  in  triumph  up  to  Heav'n  ; 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies  ; 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd  ; 
At  the  same  time  the  raven's  colour  chang'd. 

THE  STORY  OF  COROMIS,  AND  BIRTH  OF  ^SCU- 
LAPILS. 

Tme  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast. 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 
Suft  as  the  swan  ;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd  him 
quite  t 

To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  whit^. 

The  story  of  his  change  shall  here  be  told; 
In  Thessaly  there  liv'd  a  nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  naniM;  a  peerless  maid  she  shin'd, 
Confest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apolio  lov'd  her,  'till  iier  guilt  he  knew. 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  he  thought  her  true. 
But  his  own  bird  tiie  raven  chanc'd  to  find 
The  false  one  whh  a  secret  rival  Join'd. 
Coronis  begg'd  him  to  suppress  the  tale, 
IJut  could  not  with  repeated  pray'rs  prevail. 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  god  heply'd; 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him,  side  by  side. 
And  by  a  thousand  teizing  questions  drew 
Th'  important  secret  from  him  as  they  tlew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  though  des'pis'd, 
Andj  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advisM. 

"  Stay,  silly  bird,  th'  iil-natur'd  task  refuse, 
Xor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  warn'd  by  my  example:  you  discern 
What  now  1  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learu. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  ail  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.     Once  upon  a  time. 
The  two-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 
Minerva  nur^'d  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made. 
The  daughters  of  king  Cecrops  undertook 
To  guard  the  chest,  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  was  hid  within.     I  stood  to  see 
Tiie  charge  obey'd,  perch'd  on  a  neighb'ring  tree. 
The  sisters  Pandrosos  and  Hersfe  keep 
The    strict    command;    Aglauros    uecds    would 

peep. 
And  saw  the  monstrous  infant,  in  a  fright, 
And  call'd  her  sisters  to  the  hideous  sight : 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail. 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  tail. 
I  told  the  stern  Minena  all  thatpass*d; 
But,  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrac'd. 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight. 
And  for  her  fav'nte  chose  the  bird  of  night. 
Be  then  no  tell-tale;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  wasremov'd. 
As  never  by  thu  heav'nly  maid  belov'd; 
But  I  was  lov'd ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie  ; 
Though  Pallas  hate  me  now,  she  won't  deny: 
For  I,  whom  in  a  frather'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  once  a  maid  (by  Heav'n  the  story's  true) 
A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  owa'd  my  bea\ry's  charms; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  wunt  to  rove, 
Observ'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love. 
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He  madv  his  courUliip,  he  cnnft^s'J  liia  pain, 

Aim!  ofli-r'd  force,  wlicn  all  his  oris  weie  vain; 

Swift  he  pnrsuM:  I  rjii  alont;  the  stmiH, 

Till,  spent  and  ivcaryM  on  tli<'  sinking  trtiid, 

1  shrit'k'd  aloii'l,  with  rrit-s  1  lili'd  thi*  air 

Til  gods  anil  ni-n;  nor  gud  nor  man  was  there; 

A  virgrin  jfmliless  heard  a  viririn's  pray'r. 

Fur,  as  my  amis  I  liftinl  to  the  skies, 

1  saw  black  feathers  from  my  tjneers  rise; 

1  strove  to  fling  my  iramK'nt  on  the  ground; 

My  i^armcnt  turn'd  to  plumi-s,  and  fhrt  me  round : 

My  hands  to  beat  my  iiaki-d  bosmn  try; 

Nor  naked  bui^uin  now  nor  hands  had  I: 

Lightly  1  tript,  nor  weary  as  bt^-f.trc 

Slink  ill  the  saii'l,  but  skiinm'd  along  th*^  sliore; 

'Till,  rising  on  my  wings,  I  was  prefeir'd 

To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  binl : 

Preferr'd  in  vain  I  1  now  am  in  disgrace: 

Nyrtimen^  the  owl  cninys  my  place. 

"  <»n  her  incestuout  life  I  ni*d  not  dwell, 
(In  I>csl)05  still  tlie  liMrrid  tjle  Ihey  tell) 
And  of  her  ilirs  amours  you  must  have  heard, 
K>r  which  she  now  does  [icnaucc  in  a  bird. 
That,  conscious  of  her  shame,  avoids  the  light, 
And  lovi-s  the  i;loomv  co*'ring  of  the  night; 
The  birds,  wlien'Vr  she  llutti^rs,  scare  aivay 
The  I.ti^i'iiii  rvretch,  and  drive  her  from  the  day/' 

Theur-  I    iirgM  I'V  su'-ii  impertinence, 
Cn»  pis  Mjiiatc,  it  seems,  and  took  oflVnce. 
And  curst  the  harmless  daw;  the  daw  withdrew; 
Tiie  raven  to  her  iniur'd  patiun  flew. 
And  found  him  out, and  told  the  fatal  tnit!> 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favoiir'd  youth. 

The  gild  was  wmtb  ;  the  colour  lef'  his  look, 
TIm-  wreath  hr>  head,  tlie  harp  his  hand  forsook: 
His  silver  bow  and  fiather'd  sliafb,  h  •■  took. 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  b.vast, 
Yhat  had  «o  often  to  his  own  been  pn/st. 
D-jwiifell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  b,idly  groan'd. 
And  puli'd  his  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound; 
And  welfring  in  her  b'oxl,  thus  faintly  cry'd, 
••  Ah  cnicl  go<lI  though  I  have  iiislly  dy'd, 
What  has,  ala^!  my  unborn  infant  done. 
That  he  should  f.dl,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?" 
This  said,  in  agonies  she  fetch'd  her  breath. 

The  goil  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death; 
lie  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falsehood  known, 
And  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  done; 
The  fcalhei'd  sh.ift,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates. 
And  his  own  hand,  that  s<-nt  the  shaft,  he  hates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her  pain, 
Anil  tries  the  comi>ass  of  his  art  in  vain. 
Si>on  at  he  saw  the  lovely  nymph  expire. 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire, 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsi-ipiies  he  kept. 
And,  if  a  irod  could  w»ej»,  tin-  jrnd  had  wept. 
Her  corpse  hckis.sM,  and  hca\*iily  incense  brought. 
And  sOleinnizM  the  dearh  hoiiself  hail  wrought. 

But  lest  his  oflspriiis  should  hir  fate  partake. 
Spile  of  th*  immortal  mixture  in  his  make, 
He  ript  hvT  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  laige. 
And  gave  him  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge; 
Then  in  his  I'ury  black'd  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 

OTYROE   TRAKSFORMEO  TO  A   MARE. 

Old  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
His  daughter  too  whom  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  uympb  Cbaridw  tw  lb«  ccntaui  bum, 


With  hair  dish"vei'd  on  her  shon'ders,  cacn* 
To  see  the  child,  Oeyroe  was  hir  name; 
She  knew  her  father's  arts,  and  oiuld  nihewt* 
The  depths  iif  pro;ihe<y  in  sounding  verse. 
*>iiceas  the  sacred  infant  she  siirvey'd. 
riie  go<l  was  kindU-<l  in  the  raving  maid, 
.^nd  thus  she  utler'd  her  prophetic  tale; 
"  Hail,  grv-at  physician  of  the  world,  all  bail; 
Mail,  mighty  infant,  who  m  years  to  come 
.Shalt  he;il  the  nations,  and  defniud  the  tomb; 
Swift  be  thy  growth'  thy  triumphs  uiiconfni'd! 
Make  kingiloms  thicker,  and  iiicrLa>c  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead. 
And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head; 
Then  shalt  thou  die,  but  fiuni  the  dark  abod« 
Rise  up  vietorious,  and  lie  twice  a  go<l. 
And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin'tl  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust  aii<l  mix  with  common  earth. 
Mow  wilt  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality; 
When  tliou  shalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  paint, 
The  hydra's  venom  rankling  in  t'tv  veins  ! 
The  gods,  in  pity,  shall  contract  thy  dole. 
And  give  thee  over  to  the  pow'r  of  fate." 

Thus,  enl'ring  into  destiny,  tlie  maid 
The  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray'd : 
^lore  had  she  still  to  say;  but  now  ap|Kar» 
Opprcss'd  with   sobs   and  sighs,  and  drown'dia 
tears.  [fails; 

'*  Mv  voice,''  savs   she,  '*  is  ffone,  my  langiiag* 
ThrouTh  ev'ry  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails: 
Why  did  the  god  this  falal  gift  impart, 
.\iid  with  pr^-plietic  raptures  swell  my  heart? 
What  new  desire«  are  thc-e  >  1  long  to  jace 
O'er  ilow'ry  meadow*,  and  to  le<'d  on  grass; 
I  hasten  to  a  brtile,  a  maid  no  more; 
But  why,  alas!  am  I  transform'd  all  o'er? 
My  sire  fh^es  half  a  human  shape  retain. 
And  in  his  upper  parts  presersc  the  man.'* 

Her  toncue  no  more  distinct  complaints  aflforUs, 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  misshap'  n  words 
Pours  furth  such  hideous  wjilinis,  as  decUr* 
The  human  form  confounded  in  tie-  mare: 
Tiil  by  degrees  accomplish'd  in  the  beast. 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  cxprcst. 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  bom. 
Her  hands  arc  turn'd  to  hoofs,  and  shod  in  bora- 
Her  yellow  tresses  riiOle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  a  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  tinish'd  in  her  voice  and  look. 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THE  TRA>sr<ini|  \T10N   OP  BATn;s  TO  A 

TOLlll-STONE. 

Sore  wi-pt  th- centaur,  and  to  Phrrbuipray'd; 
But  how  ei.ulil  Phirbiis  give  the  centaur  aidi 
Ucerad'xJ  of  his  p  iw'r  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Elis  then  a  Iwivl  of  liceves  he  drove; 
.•Vnd  wieldetl  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak, 
.\iid  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak  f 
On  sev'ii  compactcil  reeds  he  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  niral  pi|>e  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once  olteiitive  to  his  pipe  he  play'd. 
The  crafty  Hermes  frum  the  gixl  eonviy'd 
A  drove,  that  sep'rate  frum  their  fellows  stray'd. 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  view'd 
(They  call'd  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood) 
Hir'dby  a  wealthy  I'yiian  prince  to  feed 
His    fav'rite    ouro,  '  and    watch     the    gcn'roui 
hic«d. 
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ADDISON'S  TRANSLATION 


The  thievish  grod  su-rpcctcd  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke; 
"  Discover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thuu  be, 
And  take  that  milk-white  liejfef  for  thy  fte." 
*'  (Jo,  stranger,"  eries  the  clown,  "  securely  on, 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell,"  and  show'd  a  stone. 
The  god  withdrew,  hut  straii;ht  return'd  again, 
In  speech  and  hahit  like  a  country  swain; 
And  eries  out,  "  Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heiiers  pass  this  way  ? 
In  the  recov'ry  of  my  cattle  joiB, 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine,"         [there 
The  peasant  ijuiik    replies,  "  You'll    find  them 
In  yon  dark  vale;"  and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  false  heart  be^uil'd: 
The  god,  succissful  in  (he  trial,  sniil'd: 
**  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me? 
Me  to  myself  dost  thou  betray?"  says  he: 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  tunis  the  faithless  spy; 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

THE  STORV   OF    AGLAIROS  TRANSFORMED  INTO 

A    STATUE. 

Tnis  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pass'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac'd. 
And  wide  Muuichia,  whilst  bis  ej'es  sun'ey 
All  the  vast  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er, 
High  on  their  heads,  their  nystic  gifts  they  bore: 
And  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train. 
The  troop  of  shining  virgins  fill'd  the  plain  I 

The  god  well  pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  show, 
And  saw  the  bright  procession  jiass  below; 
Then  veer'd  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hover'd  o'er  them:  as  the  spreading  kite. 
That  smells  the  slaughter'd  victim  from  on  high. 
Flies  at  a  distance,  if  the  priests  are  nigh. 
And  sails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye; 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  quire  in  view. 
And  in  slov/  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star, 
Or,  as  the  fnll-orb'd  Phoebe,  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  outvie. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity, 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  be  Imng: 
fo  the  coid  bullet,  that  with  fury  flung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  un  liicb. 
Glows  in  the  w'hirl,  iind  burns  along  il)C  sky. 
At  length  hepitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  show'd 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  knew  their  lirtue  o'er  a  female  heart. 
And  J  et  he  siri\es  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  maritle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves,  with  an  air,  the  sleep-procuring  wand; 
The  glitt'i'ing  sandals  to  his  feet  applies. 
And  to  each  heel  the  wcll-trimni'd  iiimon  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  display'd, 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polish'd  iv'ry  lin'd, 
That  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin'd. 
The  rooms,  contiguous,  in  a  range  were  plac'd, 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Herse  grac'd; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg'd  on  either  side. 
Aglanros  first  th'  approaching  god  descry 'd. 
And,  as  he  rross'd  her  chaniher,  ask'd  his  name^ 
And  what  hi$  business  was,  and  whcac*  he  came' 


"  !  come,"  replyM  the  ftoj,  "  from  Hfav'n,  to  wo* 

Your  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  youj 
I  am  the  sou  and  messenger  of  Jove; 
-My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love; 
Do  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part. 
And  g:ain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart.'* 

She  star'd  him  in  the  fuce  with  looks  am%z'd. 
As  when  she  on  MinLr\a's  seriet  .saz'd, 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  her  hire; 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  tlie  ^,nd  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  surcc<3d; 
And  now  rememb'riui^  the  laU;  in>pious  deed. 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
She  touch'd  tlie  chest  with  an  unhallow'd  hand; 
In  l)ig-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rage  exprcssM, 
That  beay'd  the  rising  sps  un  her  breast; 
Then  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
DefiI'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blcod: 
Shut  from  the   frind*,  and  from  tlje   wholesome 
III  a  deep  vale  Uie  gloomy  dungeon  lies.       [skiet. 
Dismal  aitd  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  oave  her  course  she  steer*d; 
Against  the  gates  her  martial  lance  she  re.ir'd; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appear'd. 
A  poi^'nous  morsel  in  her  teeth  she  chew'd. 
And  gorg'd  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food, 
Minerva  loathing  turn'd  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 
Came  stalkins:  forward  with  a  sullen  pace, 
And  left  her  mangled  offals  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright. 
She  fetch'd  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sight, 
Livid  and  meagre  weie  her  looks,  her  eye 
111  foul  distorted  glances  turn'd  awry; 
A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  posscss'd. 
And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breast; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust,  and  from  hey 

tongue, 
In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  Imng, 
She  never  smiles  but  when  tlie  wretched  weep. 
Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  sh  ep. 
Restless  in  spite;  while  watchful  to  destroy, 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  hears  her  own  tonnentor  in  her  breast. 
The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorr'd  her  sight) 
A  short  command:  **  I'o  Athens  speed  thy  Uigbt ; 
On  curst  A;;iauros  try  thy  utmost  art. 
And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart.*' 
Tills  SHU;,  her  spear  she  pusii'd  against  the  ground. 
And  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bounds 
Ficw  olf  10  Heav'n:  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
LookM  up,  and  mutter'd  cu.ses  as  she  flew; 
For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 
At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  s;ive. 
Tlien  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of 

thorn. 
And  sails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  borne. 
O'er  fields  and  ihtw'iy  nuiadows;  where  she  steere 
Her  baneful  course,  a  miiihty  blast  appears, 
^lildews  and  blights;  the  meadows  are  defac'd. 
The  fields,  the  flow'rs,  and  the  whole  year  laid 

waste. 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  falls, 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  she  beheld,  for  arts  renown'd, 
With  peace  madehappy,  and  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Scarce  could  the  l:ideou«  fiend  f'-om  tuars  forbttai^ 
To  linU  out  nuUiin^  that  des«v>'tl  a  tear. 
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Th'  apartmrnt  now  she  enter'd,  when-  at  ri'st 
Aglaiiros  lay,  with  gtntle  slctp  opprcsL 
Ti>  cxcciitp  Minerva's  dire  command, 
She  strokM  the  virein  with  her  canker'd  hand. 
Then  prii-kly  thorns  into  her  brva^l  cunvey'd, 
That  itiing  to  madness  the  dc  voted  maid: 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 

To  make  the  work  more  sure,  a  scene  she  drew. 
And  plac'd  b<  fure  the  dreamini;  viriin's  view 
Her  sistir's  marriage,  and  her  glorinus  fate  : 
Th'  imaeinar)'  bride  appears  in  state; 
The  bridi groom  nith  unnonted  b<aiily  glows: 
For  Envy  maitnifies  whate'er  she  sliows. 

Ful!  of  the  dream,  Aghauros  pin'd  away 
!n  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day; 
Consum'd  like  ice,  that  jiist  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  smilten  by  the  distant  Sun; 
Or  like  unnhobsume  weetls,  that  set  on  tire 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Giv'n  up  to  envy  (for  in  ev'i-y  thoui;ht 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  the  vision  wrought) 
Oft  did  she  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed, 
R.ither  tijan  see  her  sister's  wish  succeed, 
T.)  tell  her  awful  fatlier  what  had  past: 
.'U  leiiifth  before  the  door  herself  she  east; 
And,  sittiair  on  the  ^-round  with  sulbn  pride, 
A  passage  to  the  luve.sick  go<l  dcny'd. 
The  god  caress'd,  and  foraimission  pray'd. 
And  sooth'd  in  softest  wards  th'  envenom 'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd.  "  Begone!"  the  mairl  leplies, 
"  Or  here  I  keep  my  scat,  and  never  rise.'" 
"  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever."  cries  the  god. 
And  tourh'd  the  d'Hjr,  wide  op'nini;  to  his  ro<L 
Fain  would  she  li-c,  anl  stop  him,  but  she  found 
Her  trunk  too  liea\ y  to  forsake  the  ground; 
Her  joints  arv  all  benumb'd,  her  bands  are  pale, 
And  marble  now  appears  in  ev'ry  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  boily  feeds, 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds; 
So  do<  s  the  chilness  to  each  vital  part 
Spicad  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart; 
Till  banrning  ev'ry  where,  and  speechless  grown, 
.''he  sits  unniov'd,  and  fn-ezes  to  a  stone. 
But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

EVROPA'S   RAPE. 

Whek  now  the  god  his  furj-  had  allay'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid, 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies. 
Jove  s.aw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes, 
And,  as  he  mix'd  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
Beckou'd  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest. 
And  in  soft  »  hispers  thus  his  »vill  expresU 

"  My  trusty  Hermes,  by  whose  ready  aid 
Thy  sin-'s  commands  are  thro'  the  world  convey'd, 
Risuine  thy  nings,  exert  their  utmost  force. 
And  to  the  w.illsof  Sidon  speed  thy  course; 
There  fmd  a  herd  of  heifers  wanfl'ring  o'l  r 
The  neighb'ring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  shore." 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent. 
The  trusty  Hermes  on  bis  message  went. 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
.•\  neighb'ring  hill,  and  drove  them  to  the  shore; 
Where  the  king's  dau'.;hter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow-nymphs,  was  sporting  ou  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empin"  laid  aside, 
iFor  love  but  ill  a^-rees  witli  kingly  pride} 


The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thund'rinf  god, 
Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
I.arge  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
Unsully'd  by  tin*  breath  of  southern  skies; 
Small  shining  horns  ou  his  eurl'd  forehead  stand. 
As  tnni'd  and  polish'd  by  the  workman's  handj 
His  eyeballs  r  M'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languisli'd  with  a  gentle  light 
His  ev'ry  look  was  peaeeful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast. 

Agenor's  royal  daughter,  as  she  play'd 
.Among  the  fields,  the  iiiilk-white  bull  surrey'd. 
And  view'd  his  spotless  body  with  delight, 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sigbL 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flow'rs,  and  fed 
The  eeutJe  beast,  and  fondly  strok'd  bis  head. 
He  5loo<l  well  pleas'd  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardly  could  couliiie  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighb'ring  strand. 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  saud; 
And,  now  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd. 
Comes  tossing  fonvard  to  the  royal  maid  :    [turn* 
Gives  her   his  breast  to   stroke,  and  ilowuvard 
His  grizly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  borns. 
In  tlow'ry  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bending  horns,  anil  kindly  clapt  his  breast. 
'Till  now  grown  wanton  and  devoid  of  fear. 
Not  knowing  that  she  prest  the  thunderer. 
She  pluc'd  herself  upun  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god. 

He  gently  mareh'd  alone,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  appruach'd  the  seas; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofs,  and  wets  his  Uiight, 
NiMvj^lun'zes  in,  and  carries  off  the  prize. 
The  frightefl  nymph  looks  backivard  on  the  shorty 
And  hiarslhe  tuuibling billows  round  her  roar; 
But  still  sbo  holds  him  fast:  one  hand  is  buiiiu 
C|K)n  his  back;  the  other  grasps  a  horn: 
Her  train  of  rulTliii::  ganncnts  llies  behind, 
SwelU  in  the  air,  ninl  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tem|iests  he  the  virgin  borf,' 
And  lands  her  safe  on  the  UicbEan  shore; 
Where  now,  in  his  divinest  form  array'd. 
In  his  true  shape  be  captivates  the  maid: 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  cy** 
Beholds  the  new  maiestir  figure  rise, 
His  glowing  features,  and  celestial  light, 
Aud  all  the  go<l  discover'd  to  her  sight. 


Or/D'S  METAMORPHOSES. 
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Translated  by  ArUiion. 
THE  STORY   OF  CAUHi;*. 
When  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  loat, 
He  s<-nt  his  son  to  search  on  every  coast; 
.\nd  sternly  bid  him  to  his  arms  restore 
The  dailiiig  maid,  or  see  his  face  no  more ; 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Thus  was  the  lather  pious  to  a  crime. 

The  restless  youth  search'd  all  the  world  around; 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  i 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unsuccessful  toil. 
To  shun  his  an^ry  sire  and  native  soil, 
He  goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome; 
Th«r«  atkt  tb*  (0«1  w^^tt  new-appointed  home 
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Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve. 
The  Ddphie  oracles  this  answer  give: 

"  Rehold  among  the  lii-Ms  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  j-okes,  unbroken  to  the  plomli ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lay^  her  down, 
There  measure  out  thy  waIN,  and  build  thy  town, 
And  from  thy  snide  B<eotia  call  the  land, 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  stand." 

No  sooner  had  he  left  tlie  dark  abode, 
Bit;  with  tlie  promise  of  the  Delphic  god, 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  vicw-'d, 
Nor  galt'd  witli  yokes,  nor  worn  with  servitude; 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued; 
And,  as  he  walkM  aloof,  in  silence  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  counsels  he  ohey'd. 
Hit  way  through  flowrry  Panope  she  took, 
J^nd  now,  Cephisus,  cross'd  thy  silver  brook; 
A\  hen  to  the  Heav'ns  her  spacious  front-she  rais'd. 
And  belloH'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  those  behind,  till  on  the  ilestin'd  place  " 
She  stoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rising  grass. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  gladly  hails 
The  new-found  mountain^.,  and  the  nameless  vales. 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  see  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie; 
Then  sends  his  servants  to  a  neiglibouring  grove 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
Of  aged  trees;  in  its  daikbosom  stood 
A  bushy  thicket,  pathless  and  unworn, 
O'er-ruii  with  brambles,  and  jicrpIexM  with  thorn: 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  conccalVl  fi-uni  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  diagon  lay, 
Eloated  with  poison  to  a  monstrous  size ; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes : 
His  towVing  crest  was  glorious  to  behold. 
Mis  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  seal'd  with  gold; 
Three  tongues  he  brandishV.  when  he  oharg'd  his 

foes ;  ■' 

His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The'I'yrians  in  the  den  for  water  sought. 
And  with  their  urns  cNplor'd  the  hollow  vault : 
From  side  to  side  tJieir  empty  urns  rebound. 
And  rouse  the  sleeping  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  bestirs  hini.  and  is  seen  to  rise; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  fills  the  skies. 
And  darts  his  forky  tongues,  and  rolls  his  glaring 

eyes. 
The  Tyrians  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fright. 
All   pale  and  tietnhling  at  the  hideous  sight. 
Spire  above    pirc   upre.u'd  in  air  he  stood, 
And  gazing  roei.il  him  ovcr-look'd  the  wood  : 
Then  tloatin:^  on  tiic  i;rouiid  in  circles  roll'd ; 
Then  leap'd  ojion  tlieni  in  a  mighty  fold. 
Of  such  a  bulk,  and  such  a  monsti-ous  size 
The  serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies, 
That  stretches  over  half  the  northern  skies. 
In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely, 
in  v.-iin  attempt  to  tight,  in  vain  to  fly  : 
All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain  ; 
S^ome  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train  ; 
Some  are  devour'd,  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
yu'oln  up  with  blasts  of  pestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky  ; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares. 
To  scp.rch  the  woods  th'  impatient  chief  prepares. 
A  litin'shide  aroumi  his  loins  he  wore, 
Tliff  well-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore,  • 


Iiiur'd  to  blood;  the  far-destioyinj  dart; 
And,  the  l)est  weapon,  an  tmdaunted  heart. 

Soon  as  the  youth  approach'd  the  fatal  place. 
He  saw  his  s.Tvants  breathless  rm  the  grass ; 
The  scaly  foe  amidst  their  corps  he  view'd. 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. 
"  Such   friends,'*   he  cries,    "  deserv'd  a  longer 

date; 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 
A  tow'r,  assaulted  by  so  iiuie  a  stroke. 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook; 
But  nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Reb"un(hnir  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  iinniy  join'd,  preserv'd  him  from  a  wo'.md, 
^\"ith  irativo  armour  crusted  all  around. 
AVitli  more  success  the  dart  unerring  Hew, 
Wliieli  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threw; 
AmitI  th'.'  platted  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain, 
And  wi'ith'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain  ; 
He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrcnoh'd  the  wood  away  : 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rage,  increasing  with  his  pain. 
Reddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  ev'ry  vein  ; 
Churn'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  fi'om  his  mouth  a  blast  of  vapours  flows. 
Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  cast ; 
Tlje  plants  aroimd  him  wither  in  the  blast. 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  einvjU'd, 
Now  all  iitirnveird,  and  without  a  fold  ; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  d'jwn  the  forest  in  his  boist'rous  course. 
Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  the  shock,  then  forc'd  him  to  recoil ; 
The  |)ointcd  jav'lin  warded  off  his  rage ; 
IVIad  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage, 
The  serpent  champs  the  steel,  and  bites  the  spear. 
Till  blood  and  venoni  all  the  point  besmear. 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yetreceiv'd  was  slight; 
For,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  jav'lin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his. stroke. 
And  presses  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  rear  ; 
Full  in  his  throat  he  plung'd  the  fatal  spear, 
That  in  th' extended  neck  a  passage  found, 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  wound. 
Fix'd  {u  the  re:  ling  ti-iink,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his.huge  tail  he  lash'd  the  sturdy  oak : 
Till  spent  with  toil,  and  lab'ring  hard  for  breath, 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pairjs  of  death. 

Cadmus  beheld  hinr  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermix'd  with  blood; 
When  suddenly  a  ;;pcech  Avas  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigii) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  see, 
Insidting  man  !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  he  ?'* 
.Astonish'd  at  the  voice,  he  stood  amaz'd, 
And  all  around  with  inward  horrour  gaz'd  : 
When  Pallas  su  ift  docending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plow  up  the  field,  and  scatter  round 
The  dr.agon's  teeth  o'er  all  his  furrow'd  ground  ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  the  wond'rhig  eyisi 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  should  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  P.allas's  coiumand. 
And  Uiujj'S  the  future  people  from  his  hand. 
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The  cIod«  grow  «iirm,  and  rniinblc  where  In-  sows ; 
Anil  now  Iho  pointed  <>pears  ailr.nnrc  in  rowi : 
Now  nodding  phinifS  apptar,  and  shininz  crests, 
Niiw  the  broad  shouldors,  and  the  rising  breasts  ; 
f  )'cr  all  the  fu-ld  the  breathing  harvest  swarms, 
A  growin?  Imst,  a  i-rop  of  men  in  arinK. 

So  through  the  partin-  stase  a  (imire  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  liinli  bv  limb  appeara 
By  just  degrees  ;  till  all  the  man  arise, 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus  snrpris'd,  and  starthsl  nt  the  5i-,'ht 
Of  his  iKw  lues,  prepar'd  himself  for  light: 
When  one  ery'd  out,  •■  Forbear,  fond  man,  for- 
bear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind,  promiscuous  war.'' 
This  said,  he  struck  his  brother  to  the  ground. 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound  ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive. 
Dying  ere  scarce  hi'  li.-id  begun  to  jive. 

The  dire  example  ran  thujugb  all  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  binili.rs  were  by  brothers  kill'd  ; 
The  furrows  swam  in  bloml ;  and  only  li\c 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  P.illas's  command, 
I.et  fall  the  iniiltless  weapon  fmm  his  hand. 
And  with  the  nest  a  peacefid  treaty  make.-, 
^\  horn  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  lakes; 
Sio  founds  a  city  on  the  promisM  earth. 
And  gives  his  new  Ilu-otian  empire  birth. 

Here  Cadmus  rcigu'd ;  and  now  one  would  have 
gucss'd 
The  royal  founder  in  his  exile  blest: 
I^ini  did  be  live  within  his  new  abodes, 
Ally'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathless  gods; 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  nld, 
A  long  incnase  of  children's  children  tnid  ; 
But  no  frail  man,  however  great   or  high. 
Can  be  concliidctl  blest  before  he  die. 

Aotaion  was  the  first  of  all  his  race. 
Who  griev'd  his  grandsire  in  his  borrow'd  face  ; 
Cundeuni'd  by  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 
The  branching  horns,  and  visasc  not  his  own  ; 
To  shun  his  once-l"\'il  dogs,  to  hound  away. 
And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  co:isider  why  the  change  was  wrought. 
You'll  find  it  his  mislortunc,  not  his  fault ; 
Or,  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  ? 

THE  TRAIISFOR.MATI0N  OP  \CIJEOS  INTO  A  STAG. 

In  a  fair  chase  a  shad)^  mountain  stood. 
Well  stoi'd  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  tiiiils  of 

blooil. 
Here  did  the  huntsmen,  till  the  heat  of  day, 
Viirsup  the  st:ig,  and  load  themselves  with  prey ; 
Wlien  thus  Ail.Toii  calling  to  the  rest: 
"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "our  sport  is  at  the  best- 
The  Sun  is  high  advanc'd,  and  downward  sheds 
Hisbui-ning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils. 
Call  oflTthcdosrs,  and  lather  up  the  toils. 
And  ere  to  morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race, 
T.akc  the  cotd  mornini  to  renew  the  chase." 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain. 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
Refnsh'd  with  gentle  winds,  and  biowiiwilh  shade, 
The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
I'ull  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 

«0L.  II. 


A  spacious  gritt',  all  armiiid  o'er  growTi 

With  hoary  moss,  and  arch'dwith  pummice  stone: 

I'rom  nut  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  llo*. 

And  Iricklitig  swell  into  a  lake  below. 

Nature  had  ev'ry  where  so  phiy'd  her  part. 

That  cv'rv  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 

Here  the  bright  goddess,    toil'd  and  chaf'd  with 

heat. 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  th"  cool  n'treat. 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  ivsort, 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
Her  artnour-b(-i»rrr  laid  her  bow  aside, 
Some  loos'il  her  sandals,  sonic  hiT  veil  unty'd  ; 
l%aeh  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrcss'd  ; 
While  Crocale,  more  handy  tlian  the  rest, 
Gather'd  her  llowing  Inir,  anil  in  a  noose 
Huuiid  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
File  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  the  urns. 

Now  all  undrest  the  shining  gixldejs  stood. 
When  young  .Acticon,  wilderM  in  the  woimI, 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  I'ate  betray'd. 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  nymphs  survey'J, 
The  frighted  virgins  shriek'd  at  the  surprise, 
(The  forest  echo'd  with  their  piercing  cries). 
Then  in  a  hiiih^.'*  round  their  goddess  prest: 
She,  proudly  eminent  above  the  n--st, 
\V'il\\  blushes  i;low'il ;  such  blushes  as  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  morn  ; 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  biidy  hiile. 
Half  backward  shrunk,  and  view'd  him  frmn  aside. 
Surpi  is'd,  at  first  she  would  have  snatch'd  hi.T  bow. 
But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow; 
These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took, 
.And  ilasli'd  them  in  his  face, while  thus  she  spoke  ; 
"  Tell,  if  thou  i:anst,  thenond'ruus  si^lit  distlos'd, 
.\  uodiles^  naked  to  thy  view  expos'd.'' 

This  said,  the  man  begun  to  disap]>ear 
Ry  stow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer. 
A  rising  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears. 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  ears  j 
Rough  is  his  okin,  n-ith  sudden  hairs  o'l  r-gpjwu. 
His  bosom  pants  with  fears  liefore  unknown  : 
Transl'orm'd  at  length,  he  llits  away  m  haste. 
And  womle.rs  why  he  (lies  away  so  fast. 
Uut  as  by  chance,  within  a  ueighb'ring  brook. 
He  saw  his  brinching  horns  and  attei'd  look, 
Wivlelied  .\ctxon!    in  a  doh-ful  lone 
lie  try'd  to  speak,  hut  only  cave  a  groan; 
.\iid  as  he  wept,  within  the  watry  glass. 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace, 
Kun  trickling  down  a  savage  haiiy  face. 
What  should  he  do?  or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  ainoi:g  the  deer,  and  sculk  io  woods  ? 
Here  shame  dissuades  liira,   there   his  fear  pre- 
vails, 
.'Vnd  each  by  turns  his  aching  heart  assails. 

.Vs  he  thus  pomlers,  he  behind   him  spies 
His  op'ning  bounds,  and  now  he  hears  Iheir  cricf : 
A  cen'rnus  pack,   or  to  jiiaintaiu  the  chase. 
Or  snufl'  the  vapour  from  the  scentetl  grass. 

He  bounded  olf  with  fear,  and  swiftly  mo 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  llow'ry  plniu; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  furc'd  his  way,  uiul 

'  flew 
Thn>iigh  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  pursue. 
In  vain  lie  oft  endeavour'd  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  :in<l  to  tell  his  name; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  toin^iie  supplies; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  ami  dogs,  he  flies, 
Deafeu'd  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  criut. 
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When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest. 
Had  fasten'd  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hiliig  on  his  wounded  liauneh,  and  held  him  there, 
'rill  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  ev'ry  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 
"Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continu'd  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  be  ntuaus. 
And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  gi'oans. 
His  ser\ants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies. 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd. 
With  eager  haste  and  joyiul  shouts  advanc'd. 
And  caird  their  lo-'d  Actiton  to  the  game. 
He  shouk  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name  ; 
He  heard,  but  wish'd  he  bad  indeed  been  gone, 
Or  only  to  have   stood  a  lookcr-on. 
But  to  his  grief  he  finds  himself  too  near, 
And  feels  his  rav'nous  tlogs  with  fury  tear 
Their  \\'retehed  master  panting  in  a  deer. 

THE   BIRTH   OF  EVCCiaS. 

-  ACT.EON's  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage, 
Did  ail  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  engage; 
Some  call'd  the  e\  ils  which  Diana  wrought 
Too  great,  and  dispropoitioo'd  to  the  fault: 
Others  again  estctm'd  Action's  woes 
Tit  for  a  virgin  goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  diiT'rent  parts  di\ide. 
And  reasons  are  produe'd  on  either  side. 

Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news, 
Kor  would  condemn  the  goddess,  nor  excuse  : 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed, 
Uut  joy'd  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed; 
For  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind. 
And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's  embi^ace  preferr'd. 
Was  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 
And  cairy'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  incens'd,  the  goddess  broke 
To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke. 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  ? 
'Tis  time  I  then  pursue  another  course : 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
If  I'm  indeed  the  njisvress  of  the  sky; 
If  rightly  styl'd  among  the  powers  above. 
The  wife  anil  sister  of  the  thund'ring  Jove; 
(And  none  can  sure  a  sister's  right  deny) 
Jt  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  I  can  hardly  claim. 
Pregnant  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name ; 
While  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs  in  her  Jove, 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love: 
Buf  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Kv  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  clond, 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  she  stood. 

Old  Berce's  decrepit  shape  she  wears, 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs  ; 
Whilst'  in  her  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  tlie  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  dlsguis'd  in  age,  beguil'd 
With  pli;asing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
>hic)i  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
I'o  mention  to  the  "ymph  h^r  lover's  name, 
fctcbiuga  sigh,     ..d  holding  down  her  head, 
"  'Tis  well,"  says  she,  "  if  all  he  true  that's  said. 
But  tnist  me,  child,  I'm  much  inclni'd  to  fear 
Some  fouuterfei>  iy  this  your  Jupiter. 


Many  an  honest  well-designing  maid- 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  hetray*d«- 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thund'ring  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  loT^ 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  bis  divinity, 
Encompass'd  round  by  those  celestial  charms, 
\\'ith  whieli  he  tills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms.'* 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  ensnai'dwith  what  she  said, 
Desii'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  she  would  choose  ; 
**  Fear  not,  reply'd  the  god,  that  I'll  refuse 
Whatc'er  you  ask  :  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have   your 
choice."  [my  arms, 

"Then,''  says  the  nymph,  "when  next  you  seek 
May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  your  Juno's  bosom  you  inflame. 
And  fill  with  transport  Heav'n's  immortal  dame.'' 
The  god   surpris'd  »ould  fain   have   stopp'd  her 

voice. 
But  he  had  sworn,  and  she  had  made  her  choice. 

To  keep  liis  promise,  he  ascends,  and  shrowds 
His  awfu!  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds; 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He   set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning  of  the  skies. 
And  arm'd  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  size  : 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  slain 
1  ay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould,  and  lighter  weight ; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second-rate  ; 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 
Temper'd  the  bolt,  and  turn'd  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  up  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make, 
^Tid  queneh'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adorn'd,  with  horrour  bright, 
Th'  illustrious  god,  descending  from  his  height. 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes,  and  the  thunder's  rage, 
Consum'd  amidst  the  glories  she  desir'd. 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  the  blasted  womb  : 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Enclos'd  th'  abortive  infant  in  his  thigh. 
Here  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  fulfill'd, 
Ino  first  took  him  for  her  foster-child  ; 
'fhen  the  Niseans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  TIRESIAS. 

'TwAS  now,  while  these  transactions  past  oa 
Earth, 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  second  birth. 
When  Joie,  dispos'd  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire  anil  the  cares  of  state. 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quatl"'d, 
"  In  troth,"  says  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  laugh *d, 
*•  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead,  tlian  what  you  temales  share."* 
Juno  the  tru^h  of  what  was  said  deny'd ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide. 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 

It  happcu'd  once,  within  a  shady  wood. 
Two  twiited  snakes  be  in  conjuuctiou  vicw'd. 
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When  vltli  his  staff  their  slimy  toM*  \w  hrokr, 
And  last  his  uianhijml  at  the  lalal  struki'. 
But,  after  scvf  n  revolving  years,  he  viewM 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the-  self>same  iVt>tJ4l : 
"  .\nd  if,"  Siiys  he,  '*  snrh  virtue  in  you  lie, 
That  he  \v]i>t  ilare-.  your  i-hmy  folds  until* 
Must  chan_-e  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll  trj." 
Ai,Min  he  struck  the  snakes,  and  stooil  again 
New-sex'd,  and  ?traii;lit  reeovcr'd  into  man. 
Jlim  therefore  hoth  the  deities  create 
The  sov'reii^n  umpire,  in  their  erand  debate  ; 
And  he  detiai'd  fur  Jove  :  when  Jnno  fii'd. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  alTair  reqiiir'd, 
Depriv'd  him,  in   her  fur>-,  of  his  >ii;lit. 
And  left  him  sropini;  round  in  sudden  night. 
But  Jove  (lor  so  it  is  in  Heav'ii  decreed. 
That  no  one  go<l  repeal  another's  di-ed) 
Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  lieht,        T'''^'''' 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of 

THE  TK.VNSFOHMATION    OF   ECHO. 

Fam*d  far  and  near  for  knowing  thin;?s  to  come. 
From  him  thV'nqiiiring  nations  sought  tlieirduom  ; 
The  fair  Liriope  his  answers  try'd. 
Anil  first  th'  nnerriuK  prophet  justified. 
This  nymph  the  god  Cepliisus  had  abns'd. 
With  all  his  winding  waters  circnmfus'd. 
And  on  the  Nereid  i;ot  a  lovely  hoy. 
Whom  the  soft  maids  ev'ii  then  hehelJ  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
WliethiT  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
("onsults  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
•■  If  c*er  he  knows  hiins<-lf,  he  surely  dies.** 
Ixing  livM  the  dubious  mother  in  suspense. 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense. 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  begun. 
Just   turn'il  of  bov,  and  on  the  verge  of  man; 
Mair>-  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd. 
Many  a  love-sick  maid  her  Hame  conlV-ss'd. 
Such  was  his  piide,  in  vain  the  fii<'nd  caress'd, 
The  lovc-sick  maul  in  vain  1i<t  flame  conftss'd. 

Once,  in  the  wtvwis,  as  he  putsu'd  the  chase. 
The  babbling  Echo  hail  descrj'M  his  face; 
She,   who  in  others'  words  her  silence  breaks, 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  sjicaks. 
ICctio  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft. 
Of  wonted  speech  ;  for  tlioiigh  hi  r  voice  was  lefl, 
Juno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  imjiosc. 
To  sport  with  ev'ry  sentence  in  the  close. 
Vull  oflen  when  the  goddess  mis'ht  have  caught 
J'ive  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
Tins   nymph  with   subtle  stories  would  delay 
Iler  coinin;;,   till  the  lovers  slipt  away. 
Tlic  poddess  found  out  the  deceit  in  time. 
And  then  she  cry'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 

rrime. 
Which  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce. 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use.'' 
Hence  'tis  she  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone. 
With  miniick  sounds,   a'-.d  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love  sick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  fullow'd  him  behind  : 
When  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach. 
As  sulphur  bja/es  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  hmg'd  her  bidden  passion  to  reveal. 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  wools  to  tell : 
She  can't  begin,  but  w.iits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voieei  and  to  return  the  sound. 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  couM  Narcissus  move, 
SliU  dasb'd  with  blushes  fur  bcr  slighted  love. 


l.iv'd  in  the  shady  covert  of  the  wooJl, 
In  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes; 
SVhere  pining  wander'd  the  rejected  fair. 
Till,  harass'd  out,  and  worn  away  with  cnre, 
The  sounding  skeleton,  of  IjI'ukI  bereft, 
Itesides  her  bones  and  voice  had  uothinc  h  ft. 
Her  bones  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  ev'ry  sound, 

THE   STORV  OF   NARClSstS. 
Thus  did  the  nymphs  in  vain  caress  the  boy. 
He  still  was  lovely,  hut  he  still  «as  coy; 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  gods,   provok'd  by  his  disdain, 
"  Oh  mav  he   love  like  me,  aud  love  like  me  ia 

vain  !" 
Ramuusia  pity'd  the  iiegleetcd  fair. 
Ami  with  just  veimeance  answer'd  to  her  pny'r. 
There  stands  a  f>uiitaiii  in  a  darksome  wnoil, 
N'or  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  n^t  risiinr  mud; 
Untroubled  by  the  brciiih  of  wind^i  it  rests. 
I'nsnily'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  bea-ls  ; 
High  bow'rs  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  fonn  and  coolness  of  the  place^ 
And  oier-heated  by  the  morning  chase. 
Narcissus  on  the  ciassy  venhire  lies: 
But  whilst  within  the  crj'slal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,   he  feels  new  heat  arisu. 
For,  as  bis  own  bright  image  he  survey *d. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade; 
And  o'er  tht   fair  resemblance  hunt;  unmov'd, 
Norkne*-,  fond  youth!  it  was  himself  he  lov'd. 
The  wcll-tuni'd  neck  and  shoulders  he  descries. 
The  spacious  foreheail,  and  the  sparkling  eyes; 
The  hands   tliat    Baccl.us   mi^ht    not   scorn   to 

show, 
And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow  ; 
With  all  the  pn;-ple  youlhfiilness  of  face. 
That  gently  blus!:ej  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
By  bis  own  tlame-t  consani'tl  the  lover  li<*s. 
And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  dies. 
To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  Jlps 
Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  sluide  he  dips 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  he  slips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 
With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  ht:  knows  not  wlto. 
What  could,  fond  youlli,    this  helpless  i.a>sioU 

move  ? 
What  kindled  in  thee  t'lis  unpilr'd  love  ? 
Thy  own  warm  hliisb.  within  the  water  glows. 
With  thee  the  culour'd   shadow  couiea  and  i;ue9, 
lis  empty  being  on  thyself  relics  ; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frafl  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  wat'ry  eleam  ho  stood. 
Mindless  of  skvp,  and  negligent  of  fooil  ; 
Still  view'd  his  (m-c,  and  langiiish'd  as  he  view'd. 
At  length  he  lais'd. his  lieafi,  and  thus  bejan 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  nnoils  his  puin. 
"  You  trees,"  says  he,  "  and    thuu  snrruuDdinf 

grove. 
Who  ofi  have  been  the   kindly  scenes  of  I  jve. 
Tell  me,   if  e'er  within  your  itiadei  did  lie 
.\  youth  so  tortur'd,  so  |>erplex'd  as  I  r 
I,  who  before  me   see  the  channitej  fair. 
Whilst  there  be  stands,   and   ycl  be  iitauds  not 

there : 
In  such  a  tuXzc  of  lore  my  thoughts  ore  lost: 
Aed  yet  no  hiilwark'd  town,  norilislant  coast, 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen. 
No  muuDtaiu>  litc,  nor  oceans  &j\\  uelweiin. 
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A  sliallow  water  liiiuU'i's  my  embrace  ; 
Aiul  yet  t!ie  lovely  mimic  wears  a  lace 
That  kindly  hniiles,   and  when  I    bend  to  join 
My  lii)S  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  identic  youth,  and  pity  my  cumplaint; 
Come  from  thy  well,  tlion  fair  inhabitant. 
My  eliarms  an  easy  conquest  iiave  obtained 
O'er  otlier  hearts,  l>y  thee  alone  disdani'd. 
Bntwhy  should  1  dispair?    I'm  suie  he  burns 
AA'ith  equal  flames,  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene'er  I  stood,  he  offers  at  a  kiss. 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his. 
His  eyes  with  jileasure  on  my  face  he  keeps. 
He  smiles  my  smiirs,  and  when  1  weep  he  weeps. 
Whene'er  1  speak,  his  movin;.'  lips  appear 
To  utter  something  whii'h  1  eainiut  liear. 

"  Ah,  H  retched  me  !   1  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  out  all  the  long-perple.v'd  deceit  j 
It  is  myself  1  love,  myself  I  see; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
1  kindle  up  the  lires  by  wliich  I  burn, 
And  my  own  beauties  fiom  the  well  return. 
Whom  should  1  court?  how  utter  my  complaint? 
I-'njoyment  but  j>roduces  my  restraint. 
And  t«v)  much  j)lenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 
How  gladly  would  I  from  myself  remove  ! 
And  at  a  distance  set  the  thing  I  love. 
Jly  breast  is  narni'd  with  such  unusual  fire, 
I  w  i.sh  liim  absent  wliom  I  most  desire. 
And  now  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh ; 
]n  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die: 
J)oatli  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 
Oh  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 
I  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign! 
3ut,  oh  !  ^1  see  bis  fate  involv'd  in  mine." 

This  said,  the  weeping  youtli  again  return'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,  wlieie  again  he  burn'd; 
His  tears  del'ac'd  the  surface  of  the  well, 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'er-run  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
"  Ah,  whither,"  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly? 
.T.et  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  «hlcli  1  die  ; 
let  me  still  see,  thongh  I'm  no  further  blest.'' 
Then  rends  his  gaiment  off,  and  beats  his  breast; 
His  naked  bosom  reddens  with  the  blow. 
In  such  a  blush  as  purple  clusters  show, 
J-'re  yet  the  Sun's  autumnal  beats  refine 
Their  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spies, 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  ri^n, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun  ; 
So  tiielts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away, 
M'S  beauty  witheis,  and  his  limbs  dtcay  ; 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain, 
'Jo  which  the  slighted  l',('ho  fu'd  in  vain. 

She  saw  bim  in  his  present  misery, 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  griev'd  to  see. 
Slie  answer'd  sadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  sighs,  and  groan'd  to  ev'ry  groan: 
"  Ah  youth  !   bclov'd  in  vam,"  Narcissus  cries  ; 
"  Ah  youth  !  belov'd  in  vain,"  the  nymph  replies. 
"Farewell,"   says  he;  the  parting  sjund  scarce 

fell 
Trom  his  faint  lips,  but  she  reply'd,  "  Farewell." 
Then  on  th' unwholesome  earth  he  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self.admiring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires, 
And  in  the  Stygian  wa\ OS  itseil' admires. 


For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mouri, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn  ; 
And  now  the  sister  nymphs  prepare  his  urn  : 
When,  looking  for  his  corpse,  they  oidy  found 
A  rising  stalk,  with  yellow  blossums  crown'd. 


THE    STORV    OF   PENTHEUS. 

This  sad  event  gave  blind  Tiresias  fame. 
Through  Greece  establish'd  in  a  prophet's  name- 

Tb'  unhaliow'd  Pentheus  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  t!ie  hoary  honours  of  his  head ; 
"  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  'twere  well  fcr 

thee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  .and  blind,  like  me  : 
For  the  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here. 
When  the  young  god's  solemnities  appear: 
Which,  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  adorn. 
Thy  imi)ious  carcase,  into  pieces  torn, 
Sliall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  ev'ry  thorn. 
Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  foretel. 
And  own  the  blind  Tiresias  saw  too  well." 

Still  Pentheus  scorns  him,  and  derides  his  skill; 
But  time  did  all  the  prophet's  threats  fulfil. 
For  now  through  prostrate  Greece  young  Bacclms. 

rode. 
Whilst  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god  : 
.All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 
Wlien  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  exprcss'd  ; 
"  \A'hat  madness,  Thebans,   has  your  souls  pos- 

sess'd  ? 
Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout, 
And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout. 
Thus  quell  your  courage  ?    can  the  weak  alarm- 
Of  women's  yells  those  stubborn  souls  disarm, 
Whom   nor  Ihe   sword   nor  trumpet  e'er   could 

fright. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horrour  of  a  fight? 
And  vou,  our  sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes. 
And  iix'd  in  loreign  earth  your  country  gods; 
Wdl  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield, 
And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  iield  ? 
But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 
Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  lire. 
Whom  burnish'd  arms  and  crested  helmets  grace. 
Not  llow'ry  garlands  anil  a  jiainted  face  ; 
Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  a'Jy'd: 
The  serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 
He  fought  the  strong,  do  you  his  courage  show, 
.'\nd  gam  a  conquest  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 
If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh,  might  the  Fates  afford 
A  nobler  d':>om  from  famine,  fire,  or  sword. 
Then  might  tlpc  Thebans  perish  with  renown  : 
Hut  now  a  beardless  victor  sacks  the  town  ; 
Whom    nor  the   prancing  steed,    nor   pond'rous 

shield, 
Nor  the  hack'd  helmet,   nor  the  dusty  field. 
But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  purple  vests,  and  ilow'ry  garlands  please. 
Stand  then  aside,  I'll  make  tile  counterfeit 
llenounee  his  goil-head,  and  confess  the  cheat, 
Acrisius   from  the  Grecian  w'alls  repell'd 
This  boasted  pow'r  :   why  then  should  Penthea* 

yield  ■ 
Go  (juickly  drag  tli*  impostor  boy  to  me; 
I'll  tiy  the  force  of  his  divinity," 
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THm»  Hill  111'  (iiiilnrioiis  wrt-tcli  Uutso  rite«  profaii**; 
His  frimdii  <1i>mi^iiIi-  tir  amlai-inus  wnrti'li  in  vain, 
III  vain  his  fciiiiuisiru  nia'J  Itiin  to  iriM?  ciVr 
His  impiuut   threats;   tlie  wretch  htit  ra\c>  the 
more. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  pently  plicle, 
In  a  sinuuth  cuiiriie,  anil  inotfensivc  tiiW; 
Itiit  if  with  dams  its  current  we  restmin, 
It  hears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But    now  Wis    servants    came    beiimcar'd  with 

bliMMl, 

Sent  by  their  hauclity  prince  to  seize  the  pml ; 
The  8od  they  fnnnd  not  in  the  frantic  throng, 
llut  dragg'd  n  zi'aloun  votary  along. 

THE   .MARINERS  TRANSFORMED  TO   DOLPHINS. 

Him  Piiitlieus  view'd  with  fury  in  hia  look. 
And  siarii'  withheld  his   hands,    whilst  tliui   he 

spoke : 
"Vile  slave  !  w  horn  speeily  vengeance  shall  pursue, 
.^rld  terrify  thy  U.»»e  seditious  cnw  : 
Thy  euuntiyand  Ihy  parentage  reveal. 
And,  wliy  thou  joiu'st  in  these  mad  orsies,  till." 

The  captive  views  him  with  uiidaunte<l  eyes, 
And,  ann'd  with  inward  innocence,    replies. 

"  From  hitih  .Mixmia's  rocky  shores  1  came. 
Of  p'jiir  descent,  Aca*l«s  is  my  name; 
My  sire  was  miauly  bom  :    no  oxen  plonghM 
His  fruitful  fields,  nor  in  hii  pastures  lou'd. 
His  whole  e>tate  within  tiie  watei^  lay; 
AVith  lines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  fiiiny  prey. 
His  art  was  all  his  livelihood  ;  which  he 
Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bei|ueath'd  to  me: 

*  It)  stri-ams,  my  boy,  uiid  rivers  take  Ihy  chance  ; 
There  swims,'  said  he,  *tliy  whole  inheritance.' 

"  Ijonz  did  1  live  on  this  poor  legaiy  ; 
Till  tir'd  witii  n>cks,  and  my  old  native  skVj 
'J'o  arts  of  navi.:ation  1  inelin'd  ; 
Obsrr  "d  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
l-earu'd  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stointy  llvades,  the  rainy  Goat, 
The  bright  layRete,  and  the  shining  Bears, 
VViih  ail  the  sailor's  i'ataloi;nc  of  stars. 

*•  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  1  design'd. 
My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Muor'd  in  a  C'hian  creik;   ashore  I  went, 
And  all  the  following  oi^ht  in  China  spent. 
When- Morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  hi  in; 
Snppliesof  water  from  a  neii;hb'ring  spring, 
Whilst  I  the  motion  of  tlie  winds  c\plor'd ; 
Then  summon'd  in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opheltes  heard  my  summ^'ns,  and  with  joy 
I'.roii^ht  to  the  shore  a  ;.Qft  and  lovely  boy, 
AN'ith  more  th:*n  female  sweetness  in  his  look, 
A\'hom  straggling  in  the  neighb'ring  Ijelds  he  took. 
With  funics  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows. 
And  uimIs  with  sleep,  and  staggers  us  he  goes. 

"  I  view'd  him  nicely,  and  beican  to  trace 
F.ich  heav'niy  feature,  each  immortal  grace, 
And  saw  divinity  in  all  his  face. 
'  1  know  not  who,'  said  I,  *  this  god  sliould  be; 
But  that  lie  is  a  i!o«l  1  plainly  see  : 
And  thou,  whoe'er  tlioti  art,  excuse  the  force 
These  men  have  u.'d  ;  and  oh  befriend  our  course!' 

*  Pray  not  for  us,'  the  nimble  Dictys  ery'd, 
Pictys,  tliat  could  the  main-top  mast  bestride. 
And  down  the  ro|>es  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purjiose  old  K|iopens  spoke. 
Who  ovcr-look'd  the  oars,  and  tini'd  the  stroke ; 


The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rc.t  ; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  «nnls  piissi  .|. 
•  Nay,  Mr.iv'n   forbid  that  I  shouhl  bear  a.vay 
Within  my  vessel  so  divine  a  pr.'V,' 
Slid  I  ;  and  stood  to  hinder  Iheir  intent : 
'.Vheii  Lvcabas,  a  wrcteh  for  iimrder  sent 
From  Puscanv,  lo  suflVr  biini-hincnt. 
With  his  clen'cird  list  hid  struck  in-  overiioaid. 
Had  not  my  hands  in  f.illing  grasp'd  a  cord. 

"  His  base  confcdera'cs  the  fact  appp'vc; 
Wlicn  Bacchus  (for 'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
Wak'd  by  the  noise  and  claniouis  which  they  rai-M; 
.^nll  shook  his  dronsy  limbs,  and  round  him  gaz'd: 
'What  means  thisnoisc.>'he  cries;'  ami  i.eirayd? 
.\h,  w  hither,  wliithcr  must  I  be  convey'd  ?' 
'  F.  ar  not,'  said  Prorens, '  child,  but  tell  us  whcr« 
You  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care' 
'  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  course,"  laid  he; 
'  Naxos  a  hospitable  port  shall  bo 
To  each  of  you,  a  joyful  h.une  to  m'".' 
By  ev'ry  god,  that  rules  the  sea  or  sky. 
The  periiir'd  villains  promise  to  comply. 
And  hid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  tlic  ship. 
With  eager  joy  I  laneh  into  the  deep; 
And,   he'edlessof  the  fraud,   fir  Naxos  stand. 
They  n  hisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand. 
And  iHve  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey, 
To  tack  about,  and  sieer  au^.therway. 
'  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post   succeed,' 
Said  1,  '  I'm  guiltless  of  so  f'  iil  a  deed  ' 
'  What,'   says  lithalion,  'mbst  the  ship's  whole 

crew 
Follow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you  ?' 
And  straifht  himself  he  scatni  at  the  proie, 
.And  taek'd  alwut,  and  souht  another  sh  ire. 

"The   beauteous  youth  now  found  bimsclf  be- 
trav'd, 
And  from  the  deck  the  lising waves  survey'd, 
.\nd  si-em'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  he  said  ; 
'  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  faith  b^-guile  ? 
Thus  do  you  h:  ar  me  to  my  native  isle  ? 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  cmp'oy 
Their  strcnjth  against  a  weak  defenceless  boy  " 

"  III  vain  did  1  the  pjdlike  youlh  deplore; 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 
And  now  by  all  the  gods  in  Hcav'n  that  hear 
This  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self,  I  swear. 
The  iniglitr  mirai-le  that  did  ensue. 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  trtic. 
The  vessel,  fix'd  and  rooliil  in  the  flood. 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  heatin  j  billows  stood. 
In  vain  the  mariners  would  phiugh  the  main 
With  sails  iinfuri'd,  and  strike  their  oars  in  vain; 
Amiind  their  oars  a  twining  ivy  cleaves,  [leaves: 
And  climbs   the  mast,   and  hides   the    cords   i* 
The  sails  are  coier'd  with  a  cheerful  green, 
And  hirries  in  the  fruitful  canv.-ws  seen. 
Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 
lis  verdant  hi-ad,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 

"  The  goil  we  now  behold  with  open'd  eyes  ; 
.\  herd  of  sp  itied  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  clariiis  fomis  ;  the  tjrapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fiirbrtiws,  aiMl  dangle  on  his  head. 
And  whilst  he  fpiwns,  and  brandishes  his  jpcsr. 
My  males,  surpris'd  wilh  madiuss  or  with  lear, 
(.eap'd  overboani;  first  porinr'd  M;idon  found 
Rough  scales  and  tins  his  slifl'iiing  sides  surround; 
'  Ah,  wh.1t,'  cries  one,  •  has  thus  transform'd  thy 

look?' 
Strai;hl  bii  own  mouth  grew  wider ai  he  spoke , 
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And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surprise. 
Still  at  his  oar  th'  industrious  Libys  plius; 
Itut,  as  he  plies,  each  busy  nriii  s'lrinks  in, 
Ai\<\  by  degrees  is  fashioned  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catelies  at  a  <'ord, 
Misses  his  arms,  and  tamhling  overboard, 
iVith  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  risitiET  sunie,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transforni'd  around  the  ship, 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap, 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shoal  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear, 
Sp'X'chless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
With  him  I  hinded  on  the  Chian  shore, 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adure.'' 
•*  This  forging  slave,"  saysPenthens,  "would  pre- 
vail 
O'erour just  furybya  far-fetch'd  tale: 
Go  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  fire, 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire." 
Th'  ofiicinus  servants  huriy  him  away. 
And  the  pour  captive  in  a  dii'n;;eon  lay. 
V>nt,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  preparM, 
T!tc  rrates  fly  open,  of  themselves  nnbarr'dj 
At  libcily  tir  unfetter'd  captive  stands. 
And  flings  the  lousen'd  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE    DEVTH    OF   PENTHEUS. 

EuT  Pentheus,  grown  move  furious  than  before, 
Fesolv'ii  to  send  his  mcsseni^ers  no  more, 
Put  w'ent  himself  to  the  distracted  throng, 
\^  licre  high  Cith;rron  echoM  with  their  song. 
And  ns  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  tlie  ground. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound  j 
'J'lahsjinrtcd  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  lav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  distant  shout. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wuod ; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus,  with  unhallowM  eyes, 
The  howling  dames  and  mystic  Orgies  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  him  where  be  stood, 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  view''d : 
Her  leafy  jav'tin  at  her  son  she  cast, 
Aud  cries,"  Tiie  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste! 
The  boar,  my  sisters  !   Aim  the  fatal  dart, 
AimI  strike  the  brindh-d  monster  to  the  heart." 
Pentheus  astonish'd  heard  the  dismal  sound, 
And  sees  the  yelling  matrons  gath'ring  round  : 
Jle  si'cs,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate, 
.  And  hogs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
*'  Help!  help!  my  aunt  Autonoe,'*  he  cry'd; 
•'Remember,  how  your  own  Actaeon  dy'd." 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  stretch'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  sue, 
Aud  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  view; 
His  mother  huwlM  ;  aud,  heedless  of  his  pray'r. 
Her  trembhng  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair, 
*'  And  this,''  she  cry'd,  *'  shall  b'!  Agave's  share." 
When  from  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore, 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghastly  visage  bore. 
Wi!h  pleasure  all  tlie  hideous  trunk  survey; 
Then  puM'dand  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away, 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  iis  leafy  honours  c:i£ts, 
Blown  oft' and  scatter*d  by  autumnal  blasts, 


With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Pentheus  slaia. 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strowM  the  plain. 

By  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  aw'd, 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  confess  the  god. 


OrjD'S  METAMORPHOSES, 

BOOK  IV. 

Transhial  by  Mr.  Eusden. 

THE    STORY    OF   ALCITHOE   AND    HER    SISTER«; 

Yet  still  Alcithoe  perverse  remains, 

Aud  Bacchus  still,  and  all  his  rites,  disdains.      v 

Too  rash,  and  madly  bold,  she  bids  him  prove 

Himself  a  god,  nor  owns  the  son  of  Jove. 

Her  sisters  too  unanimous  agree. 

Faithful  associates  in  impiety. 

"  Be  this  a  solemn  feast,"  the  priest  had  said; 
"  Be,  with  each  mistress,  unemploy'd  each  maid. 
With  skins  of  beasts  your  tender  limbs  enclose. 
And  with  an  ivy-ciown  adorn  your  brows, 
The  leafy  Thyrsus  high  in  triumph  bear. 
And  give  your  locks  to  wanton  in  the  air.'* 

Thi_se  rites  profan'd,  the  holy  seer  forefihow'd 
A  mi.nirning  people,  and  avengeful  god. 

Matrons  and  pious  wives  obedience  show, 
£)istafis,  aud  wool,  halt-spun,  awa)'  they  throw  : 
Tlien  incense  burn,  and,  Bacchus,  thee  adore, 
Or  lov'st  thou  Nyseus,  or  Lya?us  more  ? 
O  !    doubly  got,  O  1  doubly  born,  they  sung. 
Thou    mighty    Cromius,     hail,    from    light'ninj- 

sprung ! 
Hail,  Thyon,  Eleleus!  each  name  is  thine: 
Or,  listen  parent  of  the  genial  vine  ! 
lacchns  !   Evan  I   loudly  they  repeat, 
And  not  tnie   Grecian  attribute  forget, 
VVhicIuto  thy  praise,  great  deity,  bi'long, 
Styl'd  justly  Liber  in  the  Roman  song. 
Eternity  of  youth  is  thine!    enjoy 
Years  roil'd  on  years,  \'et  still  a  blooming  boy. 
In  Heav'n  thou  shin'st  with  a  superior  grace  j 
Conceal  thy  horns,  and  'tis  a  virgin's  face. 
Thou  taught'st  the  tawny  Indian  to  obey, 
And  Ganges,  smoothly  flow  ing,  own'd  thy  sway. 
Lycurgus,  Pentheus,  equally  profane, 
^y  thy  just  vengeance  equahy  w^ere  slain. 
By  thee  the  Tuscans,  who  conspir'd  to  keep 
Thee  captive,  plnng'd,  and  cut  with  fins  the  deep. 
With  painted  reins,  all-glittVing  from  afar, 
The  spotted  lynxes  proudly  draw  thy  car. 
Around,  the  Baccha*,  and  the  Satyrs  throng; 
Behind,  Silenus,  drunk,  lags  slow  along: 
On  his  dull  ass  he  nods  from  side  to  side. 
Forbears  to  fall,   yet   half  forgets  to  ride. 
Still  at  thy  near  approach,  applauses  loud 
Are  heard,  with  yellings  of  the  female  crowd. 
Timbrels,  and  boxen  pipes,  with  mingled  cries, 
Swell  up  in  sounds  confus'd,  aud  rend  the  skies. 
Come,  Bacchus,   come  propitious,  all  implore, 
And  act  thy  sacred  orgies  o'tr  and  o'er. 

But  Mineus*  daughters,  while  these   rites  wei*e 
pay'd, 
At  home,  impertinently  busy,  stay'd. 
Their  wicked  tasks  they  ply  with  various  art. 
And  through  the  loom  the  sliding  shuttle  dart ; 
Or  at  the  fire  to  comb  the  wool  they  stand, 
Or  twirl  the  spindh   with   a  dext'rous  hand, 
(luiily  themselves,  llicy  force  the  guiltless  in; 
I'iieir  maids  who  shai-c  the  labour,  shars  tho  t^in. 
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At  last  one  sister  crirs,  wliu  nimbly  kiifw 

Tu  draw  nice*  thrvails,  and  u'iiid  tltt:  line»t  clue, 

"  While  ritlicrs  idly  ruvo,  and  poiU  revere, 

Their  fancy 'd  gods  !   they  know  not  ftho  oruliCTCi 

L'  t  IIS,  whom  Pallas  taii2:lit  htr  bi-ltcr  arts, 

bill!  working,  rh*"tr  with  mirtliftil  chat  our  hearts: 

And  to  deceive  the  time,  let  me  prevail 

With  jeach  by  turns  to  tell  s^onie  untie  tale.** 

She  said:    her  sisters  likM  tlie  humour  well, 

And  smilinf;,  bad  her  the  first  story  tell. 

Hut  she  awhile  profoundly  seem'd  to  muse, 

Ffjri'ld'd  amid  variety  to  clioiise  : 

And  knew  not,  ivhether  she  should   first  relate 

The  poor  Dircctrs,  and  her  wondVous  fate. 

The  Patestiiies  believe  it  to  a  man, 

And  show  the-  lake,  in  uhich  her  scales  began, 

f  >r  if  slie  ratiier  should  the  daught*  r  sing'. 

Who  in  the  hoary  verge  of  life  tonk  wing  ; 

Who  soar'd  from   Earth,  and  dwelt  in  tow'rs  on 

hi^h, 
And  now  n  dove  she  flits  along  the  sky. 
<  *r  how  lewd  Niii's,  when  her  Inst  was  eloyM, 
To  fishes  tnrn*d  the  youths  she  had  enjoyM, 
Uy  pow'rful  %-cr?e  and  herbs;  efleots  most  strange  ! 
At  last  the  ehanpir  shnrVl  herself  the  change. 
Cr  how  the  tree,  which  once  white  berries  bore, 
Still  crimson  bears,  sint-e  stain'd  with  crimson  gore. 
1  he  tree  n-as  new  ;  she  likes  it,  and  begins 
To  tell  the  tale,  and,  as  she  tells,  she  spins. 

THE    STORY    OF    PYRAMCS    AND   TIIISBE. 

"  In  Babylon,  where  first  her  queen,  for  state> 
Kais'd  walls  of  brick  majniificently  preat, 
T.ivNl  PyiHiiius  and  Tbisbe,   lovely  j)air  ! 
>le  found  no  ea^tem   youth  his  e(|ual  there, 
And  she  t>cyoiid  the  fairest  nymph  was  fair. 
A  eh>ser  nei'^hbourhoo*!  was  never  known, 
Though  two  the  housrs,  yet  the  roof  was  one. 
Acquaintance  grew,    th'  aequaintance    they  im- 
prove 
To  friendship,  friendship  ri|M'n'd  into  love: 
l^ve  hail  been  cr>wn*d,  but  impotently  mad, 
'U'hat  parents  could  not  hinder,  they  forl>ad. 
For  with  lii'rcc  Hames  young  Pyramus  still  burn'd, 
And  :;rateful  Thisbe  flumes  as  fierce  return'd. 
Aloud  in  words  thoirthouzhts  they  dare  not  break, 
But  silent  stand;  and  silent  looks  can  s|)euk. 
Tlie  fire  of  love,  ihe  nmre  it  is  supprest. 
The  more  it  glows,  and  rages  in  the  breast. 

*'  When  the-  division-wall  was  built,  a  chink 
Was  left,  the  cement  uiiobMi"v'd  to  shrink. 
S*3  alight  the  cranny,  that  it  still  had  been 
For  centuries  nnejos'd,  berausc  unsttn. 
But  oh!  what  Ihinit  so  small,  so  secret  lies. 
Which  siapes,  if  form'd  for  love,  a  loveiN  eyes  ? 
I-.vn  in  this  narrow  chink  they  quickly  found 
A  friendly  passage  for  a  trackless  sound. 
Safilv  they  told  their  sorrows,  and  their  joys, 
In  whrsper'd  muiAiurs,  and  a  dyinj:  noise. 
By  turns  to  catch  each  other's  breath  they  strove. 
And  suck'd  in  all  the  balmy  hne/e  of  love, 
ort  as  on  diff'rent  sides  ihey  stood,  they  cry'd, 
'  Malicious  wall,  thus  lover-*  to  divide  ! 
Suppose,  thou  shouldSt  awhile  Ut  us  give  place 
To  lock,  and  fasten  in  a  clusc  embrace  : 
TUit  if  too  much  to  grant  so  sweet  a  bliss, 
Iiiduli;^  at  lea«t  the  pleasun'  of  a  kis<:. 
We  scorn  in'^ratitude  :  to  thee,  we  know 
Tint  safo  conveyance  of  our  iuinO«  -.tw  owe.^ 


*'  Thus   they  their  vain  petition  did  renew 
Till   nti^ht,  and  then  they  softly  sighM  adieir. 
But  lirst  tluy  strove  to  kiss,  and  that  was  all ; 
Their.kisses  dyM  iintasled  uii  the  wall- 
Soon  as  the  mom  had  o'er  the  st.irs  prevoilM, 
Anil,  warm'd  by  Pha-bus,  flowVs  thcirdcwhexliale. 
The  lovers  to  their  well-known  place  retilru, 
Alike  they  suffer,  and  alike  they  mourn. 
At  last  their  parents  they  n-solve  to  cheat, 
( If  to  d'.'cei -e  in  love  be  callM  decut) 
To  sti  al  by  night  fnini  home,  and  thence  utiknoita 
To  seek  the  fiehls,  and  quit  th'  unfaithful  l.iwu. 
Put,  to  prevent  their  vvand*rinu'  in  the  dark. 
Tilt  y  both  agree  to  lix  upon  a  mark  j 
A  mark,  that  could  not  their  designs  expose  : 
The  tomb  of  Ninus  was  the  maik  they  chose. 
There  they  might  rest  secure  briieath  the  shade, 
Wiiich  bou(;lis,  with  snowy  fruit  eneuml>er'd,  made: 
A  wide-spread  mulberry  its  rise  bad  took 
Just  oil  II, c   margin  of  a  gurgling  brook. 
Iin|tutient  ft>r  the  friendly  dusk  they  slay, 
And  chide  the  slowness  of  departins  day; 
In  western  seas  down  sunk  at  last  the  light. 
From  western  seas  up-rose  the  shades  of  night. 
The  lovint?  Thisbe  e%'n  prevents  the  hour. 
With  cautious  silence  she  unlocks  the  door. 
And  veils  her  face,  and  marehirg  thro*  the  gloom 
Swiftly  arrives  at  th'  assignati)!).tomb. 
Pttr  still  the  f.  aiful  sex  can   fearless  prove; 
r.oldly  they  act,  if  spirited  by  love. 
When  lo  !  a  lioness  rush'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Grimly  besmcar'd  with  blood  of  oxen  slain  : 
And  vviiat  to  the  dire  sight  new  horrours  brought, 
lo  slake    her  thirst  the   neigho'ring  spriii);   she 

sou-fht. 
Which,  by  thp  Moon,  when  trembling  Thisbe  spirt, 
Wing'd  with  her  fear,  sivift  as  the  wind,  she  flies ; 
And  in  a  cave  recovers  from  herfricht. 
But  dropt  her  veil,  confounded  in  her  flight. 
When  sated  with  repeated  draughts,  again 
The  tjueen  of  beasts  scourM  bark  along  the  plain, 
She  found  the  veil,  and  mouthing  it  all  oVr, 
With  bloody  jaws  the  lifeless  prey  slic  tore. 

**  The  youth,  who  could  not  cheat  his  guards  so 
soon. 
Late  came,  and  noted  by  the  glimmVIng  Moon 
.Vime  savage  feet,  now  printed  on  the  ground, 
I  lis  cheeks  tnm'd  pale,  his  llnihs  no  V'gonr  found  : 
But  vvheu,  advancing  on,  the  \eil  he  spy'd 
Jlistaiu'd  with  blo<Kl,   and  i;hnstly  torn,  he  rr>*d, 

•  One  night  shall  death  to  two  young  lovers  give. 
But  she  dcserv'd  unnumheiM  years  to  live  ! 

'Tis  1  am  guilty,  E  have  thee  lK-tray*d, 

Who  came  not  iMirly,  as  my  charming  maid. 

Whatever  slew  thee,  I  the  cau'>e  remain; 

I  nain*d,  and  fixM  the  plice  where  thou  wast  slaih. 

Ve  lions  from  your  iieighbVing  dens  repair, 

pity  the  wretch,  this  impious  btjdy  tear  I 

But  cowards  thus  fordeatit  can  idly  cr>'; 

Ttie  brave  still  have  it  in  their  pow*r  to  die.' 

Then  to  th*  appointed  tree  he  hastes  away. 

The  veil  first  gather'd,  thou-.'h  all  rout  it  lay* 

The  veil  all  rent  yet  still  itself  endears. 

He  kiss*d,  and  kisdng,  wanli'd  it  with  his  tears. 

*  Tho*  rich,*  he  cry'd,  *  with  many  a  prc*'ious  staini 
Still  from  my  blood  a  deeper  tincture  gain.* 
Then  in  his  breast  his  shininc  ^-word  he  drown*d. 
And  fell  supine,  exteoded  on  the  ground. 

A\  out  anaiu  ine  blade  he  dyin;  <lre« , 

Qui  lipuu  tbc  blut^l,  and  iitrt:auiiag  u^nards  fle'<v. 
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So  if  a  comluit-pipp  e'er  burst  you  saw, 
Switt  spring  the  gushing  waters  thro'  the  flaw  : 
Then  spoutine;  in  a  bow,  they  rise  on  high. 
And  a  new  fountain  plays  amid  ttie  sky. 
The  berries,  jtain'd  with  blood,  besi:an  to  show 
A  dark  complexion,  and  forgot  their  snow; 
Wiiile  fatten'd  with  the  flowing  gore,  the  root 
Was  dooniM  forcvcrto  a  purple  fruit. 

**  Mean  time   pour  Thisbe  fear'd,  so  long  she 
stay'd, 
Her  lover  mipht  suspect  a  perjur'd  maid. 
Xerfri.aht  searce  o'er,  she  strove  the  youth  to  find 
Wiih  ardent  eyes,  which  spoke  an  ardent  mind. 
Already  in  his  arms,  she  hears  him  sigh 
At  her  destruction,  which  was  once  so  nigh. 
The  tomb,  the  tree,  but  not  the  fruit  she  knewj 
The  fruit  slie  doubted  for  its  alter'd  hue. 
Still  as  she  doubts,  her  eyes  a  bod}^  found 
iOuivVinp.  in  death,  and  gasping  on  the  ground. 
She  started  back,  the  red  her  eheeks  forsook. 
And  c\'ry  neive  with  thrilling  hurrours  shook. 
So  trembles  the  .smooth  surface  of  the  seas, 
If  hrusliM  o'er  gently  with  a  rising  breeze. 
But  when  her  view  her  bleeding  love  confcss'd, 
She  shriek'd,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  beat  her  breast. 
She  rais'd  the  body,  and  embrac'd  it  round. 
And  bath'd  with  tears  ur.feign'd  the  gaping  wound. 
Then  her  warm  lips  to  the  cold  face  apply'd, 
'  And  is  it  thus,  ah!   thus  we  meet?'  she  cry'd  : 

•  My  Pyramus  !  a\  henee  sprung  thy  cruel  fate  ? 

iS'ly  Pyvanuis  ! ah!  speak,  ere 'tis  too  late. 

1,  thy  own  Thisbe,  but  one  word  implore, 
One  word  thy  Thisbe  never  ask'd  before.' 

At  Tbisbe's  name,  awak'd,  he  open'd  wide 

J I  is  dying  eyes;  with  dj'ing  eyes  he  try*d 

On  lier  to  dwell,  but  clos'd  them  slow,  and  dy'd. 

"  The  f;\tal  eausewas  now  at  lost  expl^r'd. 
Her  veil  slie  knew,  and  saw  bis  sheathless  sword  : 

•  Froni  thy  own   hand  thy  ruin  thou  hast  found,' 
She  sa-d;  'but  love  first  taught  thatliand  to  wound. 
Ev'n  I  for  thee  as  bold  a  hand  can  show. 

And  love,  which  sliall  as  true  direct  the  blow. 
I  will  against  the  woman's  weakness  strive. 
And  never  thee,  lamented  youth,  survive. 
The  world  may  say,  I  caus'd,  alas!  thy  death, 
But  saw  thee  breathless,  and  resign'd  uiy  breath. 
Fate,  tho'  it  conquers,  shall  no  triumph  gain, 
Fate,  that  divides  us,  still  divides  in  vain. 
Kuw,  both  our  cruel  parents,  hear  my  pray'r  ; 
My  (jray'r  to  ofier  for  us  both  I  dare; 
Oh  I  see  our  ashes  in  one  urn  confin'd, 
Whom  Love  at  first,  and  Fate  at  last  has  join'd. 
The  bliss,  you  envy'd,  is  not  our  request  ; 
Lovers,  when  dead,  may  sure  together  rest. 
Thou,  tree,  where  now  one  lifeless  lump  is  laid. 
Ere  long  o'er  two  shalt  cast  a  friendly  shade. 
Still  let  our  loves  from  thee  be  understood, 
Still  witness  in  thy  purple  fruit  our  blond.' 
She  spoke,  and  in  her  bosom  plung'd  the  sword 
All  warm  and  reeking  from  its  slaughter'd  lord. 

"The  pray'r,  which  dying  Thisbe  had  prcferr'd. 
Both  gode,  and  parents,  with  compassion  beard. 
The  whiteness  of  the  mulberry  soon  fled, 
And,  lip'ning,  sadden'd  in  a  dusky  red  : 
■\VhiIeboth  their  parents  their  lust  children  mourn, 
And  mix  their  ashes  in  one  golden  urn." 

Thus  did  the  melancholy  tale  conclude, 
And  a  short,  silent  interval  ensuM. 
The  next  in  birth  unloos'd  her  artfid  tongue, 
And  drew  atlcutivc  all  the  sister-throng. 


THE    STORY    OF   LEUCOTHOE   AND   THE    SUW. 

"The  Sun,  the  source  of  light,  by  beauty's  pow'r 
Once  am'rousgrew;  then  hear  the  Sun's  amour. 
Venus  and  Mars,  with  his  far-piercing  eyes. 
This  god  first  ^py'd  ;  this  god  first  all  things  spies. 
.Stuug  at  the  sight,  and  swift  on  mischief  bent. 
To  haughty  Juno's  shapeless  son  he  went : 
The  goddess  and  her  god  gallant  betiay'd. 
And  told  the  cuckold,    where  their  pranks  were 

play'd. 
Poor  Vulcan  soon  desir'd  to  hear  no  more. 
He  dropp'd  his  hammer,  and   he  shook  all  o'er; 
Then  courage  takes,  and  full  of  vengeful  ire 
He  heaves  the  bellows,  and  blows  fierce  the  fire: 
Fronf  liquid  brass,  tho'  surr,  yet  subtle  snares 
He  forms,  and  next  a  wond'rous  net  prepares. 
Drawn  with  such  curious  art,  so  nicely  sly. 
Unseen  the  mashes  cheat  the  searching  eye. 
Not  half  so  thin  their  webs  the  spiders  weave. 
Which  the  most  wary,  buzzing  prey  deceive. 
These  chains,  obedient  to  the  touch,  he  spread 
In  secret  foldings  o'er  the  conscious  bed  : 
The  conscious  bed  again  was  (juickly  prest 
By  the  fond  pair,  in  lawless  raptures  blest. 
Mars  wonder'd  at  his  Cytherea's  charms, 
More  fast  tliau  ever  lock'd  witliin  Iier  arms. 
While  Vulcan  tii'  iv'ry  doors  unbarr'd  with  care, 
Then  call'd  the  gods  to  view  the  sportive  pair: 
The  gods  throng'd  in,  and  saw  in  open  day. 
Where    Mars,    and    beauty's    queen,    all    naked 

lay. 
O!  shameful  sight,  if  shameful  that  we  name. 
Which  gods  with  envy  view'd,  and  could  not  blame; 
But,  for  the  pleasure,  wish'd  to  bear  the  shame. 
Each  deity,  with  laughter  tir'd,  departs. 
Yet  all  still  lauglrd  at  Vulcan  in  their  hearts, 

"  Thro'  Heav'n  the  news  of  this  surprisal  run. 
Cut  Venus  did  not  thus  forget  the  Sun. 
He,  who  stoi'n  transports  idly  had  bctray'd. 
By  a  betrayer  was  in  kind  repaid. 
\A'I)at  now  avails,  great  god,  thy  piercing  blaze  ? 
That  youth,  and  beauty,  and  those  golden  rays  ? 
Thou,  who  can'st  warm  this  universe  alone, 
Feel'st  now  a  warmtli  more  pow'rful  than  thy  own: 
And  those  bright  eyes,  which  all  things  should  sur- 
vey. 
Know  not  from  fair  Leucothoe  to  stray. 
The  lamp  of  light,  for  human  good  design'd. 
Is  to  one  virgin  niggardly  confin'd. 
Sometimes  too  early  rise  thy  eastern  beams. 
Sometimes  too  late  they  set  in  western  streams: 
'Tis   then  her  beauty  thy  swift  course  delays, 
And  gives  to  winter  skies  long  summer  days. 
Now  in  thy  face  thy  love-si<'k  nfind  appears. 
And  spreads  thro*  impious  nations  empty  fears: 
For  wlien  thy  beamless  head  is  wrapt  in  night. 
Poor  mortals  tremble  in  despair  of  light. 
'Tis  not  the  Moon,  that  o'er  tiiee  casts  a  veil, 
'Tis  love  alone,  which  makes  thy  looks  so  pale. 
I.eucothbe  is  grown  thy  only  care. 
Not  Phaeton's  fair  mother  now  is  fair. 
The  youthful  Rhorios  mnves  no  tender  thouglit, 
And  beauteous  Persa  is  at  last  forgot. 
Fond  Clytit!,    scorn'd,  yet  lov'd,  and  sought  thy 

be<l, 
Ev'n   then  thy  heart  for  other  virgins  bled. 
Leucothoe  has  all  tliy  stud  possest, 
And  chas'd  eaclj  lival  passion  from  thy  breast. 
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To  litis  lirlg^t  nvmph  Eurynoini  gavi-  liiilli 
lii  the  bU*>t  L'otilii)'  s  o(  llie  -iin-v  enilli. 
I'.XLvllinj:  olhiTN,  she  larstU  iRrhnld 
Hy  her  own  liluuiiiini;  Jaii^lilcr  far  rxrell'd. 
The  sin.*  wan  Orfhaiiius,  wlui'^c  viiht  cuiiimantl, 
The  scv'iilli  from  Bilus,  rui'd  Ihtr  Hcn.iai>  land. 

"  Dwp  in  cool  \alcs,  biiirath  tii'  Hesperian  »ky, 
For  the  Sun's  fiery  steeds  the  pasturcii  lie. 
Ambrosia  Ihcri'  they  lat,  rind  ihenee  thiy  gain 
New  vigour,  and  tliiir  daily  liiils  sustain. 
Wliilc  thus  on  lum'niy  food  the  coursers  fe«l. 
And  niirht,  nionnd,  lur  j;looniy  empire  spread. 
The  god  a-<suui'd  the  mother's  shape  and  an. 
And  pass'd,  uniieulcd,  to  his  darliu;  fair. 
Close  by  a  lamp,  with  maids  eneonipas^'d  roimd, 
The  royal  spinster  full  employ  d  he  found:  [rest;' 
'1  hen  cry'd,  'A-»hile  from  work,  iny  daughter. 
And,  like  a  mother,  scaroe  her  lips  be  prosl. 
'  Servants  retir<l  nu»r  sierets  dare  to  hear. 

Intrusted  only  to  a  daughter**  ear.' 
Th(  y  sw  ift  ob(  y'd :   not  one,  suspicious,  thought 
The  secret,  which  thiir  mistress  would  be  taught. 
Tlien  he:  "  Since  now  no  witnesses  an:  near, 
F'chold!  the  jfod,  who  guides  the  various  year! 
The  world's  vast  eye,  of  tiiiht  the  source  serene, 
\Vhoall  things  sees,  by  wlioni  are  all  things  seen. 
IlLlievc  me,  nymph  !  (for  1  the  truth  have  showM) 
'J'hy  eharm>  have  pow'r  to  charm  >o  great  a  god.' 
Confus'd,  she  heard  him  his  soft  passion  tell, 
And  on  the  floor,  nntwiri'd,  the  spindle  fell : 
Still  from  the  swei  t  confusion  some  new  grace 
Blush'd  out    by    stealth,  and   languish'd   iu    her 

face. 
The  lover,  now  inflam'd,  himself  put  on. 
And  out  at  once  the  ^od,  all  radiant,  shone. 
The  virgin  startled  at  his  alttr'd  form. 
Too  wiiak  to  bear  a  pod's  impetuous  storm: 
No  more  against  the  da7/.lin>!  youth  she  strove, 
liul  sileiLt  yielded,  and  indul^'d  his  love. 

"  This  Clytie  knew,  and  knew  she  was  undone, 
^^  hose  soul  was  flx'd,  and  doted  on  the  Sun. 
She  rai^'d  to  think  on  her  ne);lected  <'liarms. 
And  Phiehns  panting  in  another's  arms. 
With  tnvious  madness  fir'd,  she  flies  in  haste, 
And  tells  thekin^r,  his  daughter  was  imchaste. 
The  king,  incens'il  to  bear  his  honour  stain'd, 
No  more  the  father  nor  the  m.tn  ret.iin'd. 
In  vain  she  stntch'd  her  arms,  and  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  her  lov'd  god,  Ih'  enlight'ner  of  the  skies. 
In  vain  she  own'd  it  was  a  crime,  yet  still 
It  was  a  crime  not  acted  by  her  will. 
The  brutal  sire  stiKnl  deaf  to  ev'ry  prayV, 
Anil  deip  in  eanh  enlomb'd  alive  the  fair. 
Vhat  Plicrbas  could  do,  uas  by  I'hcebus  done: 
Full  on  her  grave  uilb  pointetl  beams  he  shone  : 
To  (loinlcd  beams  the  gaping  earth  gave  way; 
Had  the  nymph  eyes,  her  eyes  had  seen  the  day, 
But  lifeless  now,  yet  hively  still,  she  lay. 
Nut  more  tlu.*  '.;od  W'pt,  when  the  world  was  Gr'd, 
And  in  the  wreck  his  blooming  boy  expir'd. 
I'he  vital  fljme  he  strives  to  light  again. 
And  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  ev'ry  vein: 
But  since  resislli'Ss  fates  deny'd  that  pow'r. 
On  the  «'old  nym')ili  be  roin\l  a  nectar  show'r. 
'  Ah  '   undeserving  thus,'  he  said.  '  to  die, 
Vet  still  in  odours  tliou  slialt  reach  the  sky.* 
The  body  soon  dis.^idvM,  and  all  un>unil 
Perfum'd  with  he;>\'nly  fmgraneies  the  ground. 
A  sacrifice  for  go<l»  up-r  si>  from  Ihenci , 
A  swett  delighU'ul  tree  uf  franjcincehs-.. 


THE  TRANsrOllMATlOX   OF  rtVTir. 
"  Tllotr.H  gudly  Clytie  thus  the  Sun  lntray'J 
Ily  too  much  passion  she  was  guilty  made. 
l-'.xcess  of  love  begot  cxcl-sh  of  grief, 
Grief  fondly  hail  iier  hence  to  hope  n'lief. 
Uut  angry  Pha'hus  hears,  unmov'd,  her  «i.-hs, 
And  scornful  from  her  loath'd  einbrao  s  flies; 
All  day,  all  night,  in  trackless  wilds,  alone 
She  p.n'd,  and  taught  the  lisl'ning  rocks  Iht  moau. 
On  tin-  bare  earth  she  lies,  her  bosom  bare, 
Uiose  her  attire,  dishevel'd  is  her  hair. 
Nine  times  the  Morn  unbarr'd  the  ■.•atcs  of  light, 
.\s  oft  were  spead  tb'  alternate  shades  of  iiiglil, 
So  long  no  sustenance  the  mourner  knew, 
UnU-ss  she  <lrunk  her  tears,  or  siiek'd  the  dew. 
She  tum'd  about,  but  rose  not  from  the  ground. 
Tum'd  to  the  Sun,  still  us  he  rill'd  his  mund: 
On  his  bright  f^ice  hung  her  desiring  eyes, 
Till  fix'd  to  earth,  she  strove  in  vain  to  rise. 
Her  looks  their  paleness  in  a  llow'r  relain'd, 
Cut  lieic,  and  there,  some  purple  streaks   l!cj' 

gaiu'd. 
Still  the  lov'd  object  the  fond  leaves  pursue. 
Still  move  their  root,  the  moving  Sun  to  view. 
And  in  the  heliotrope  the  nynipdi  is  true." 

The  sisti-rs  heard  these  wonders  with  surprise. 
But  part  receiv'd  them  as  romantic  lies; 
And  pertly  rally'd,  that  they  could  not  see 
In  poH  'rs  divine  so  vast  an  energy. 
Part  own'd,  true  gods  such  miracles  might  do, 
But  own'd  not  Cacchiis  one  among  the  Inie. 
.\t  last  a  common,  just  r€M|uest  they  make. 
Ami  b<-g  Alcithoc  her  turn  to  take. 
"  1  will,"  she  said,  "  and  please  you,  if  I  can." 
Then  shot  her  shuttle  swill,  and  thus  began. 

**  The  fate  of  Oaphnis  is  a  fate  too  known. 
Whom  an  enr^mour'd  nymph  transforin'il  to  stone, 
Becausi'  she  fear'd  another  nymph  might  see 
The  h)vely  youth,  and  love  as  much  as  she: 
So  strange  the  madness  is  of  jealousy ! 
Nor  shall  I  tell,  what  changes  Scylhon  made. 
And  how  he  walk'd  a  man,  or  tripp'd  a  maid, 
^'ou  too  would  peevish  frown,  aiicl  patience  want 
To  hear,  how  Celinis  grew'  an  adamant. 
He  once  was  dear  to  Jove,  and  saw  of  old 
Jo\e  when  a  child;  but  what  he  saw  he  tidd. 
Croi'us  and  Smilax  may  be  turn'il  to  flow'rs, 
And  the  Ciiretcs  spring  fmm  bounteous  show'nj 
I  pass  a  hundred  li-gcnds*  stale,  as  tlii^e. 
And  with  sweet  novelty  your  taste  will  please. 

THE  STORY  OF  SALMACIS  AND  HERMAPHROOITUi. 

i>y  Mr.  j-lddiwti. 

"  How  .Salmacis  with  weak  enfeebling  streams 
Softens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
.Anil  what  the  secret  cause,  shall  here  be  shown; 
The  cauii-  is  secret,  bill  Ih"  effx-l  is  known. 

*•  The  Naids  nurst  an  infant  heretofore, 
That  tylherea  once  to  Heim'  s  bore: 
From  hoih  til'  illustrious  authors  of  his  rare 
The  child  was  nam'd ;  nnr  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  parents  thro'  the  iiilwnt's  face 
When  lirteen  years  in  Ida''-  cool  retreat 
The  boy  hail  told,  hi'  leli  his  native  seat. 
And  sou'^ht  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreitni  soil; 
The  pleasure  U-^seii'd  the  attending  toil. 
With  ea.;cr  steps  IIk*  Lycian  fields  he  rrost. 
And  fields  that  border  ou  Ibe  If'cian  coast ^ 
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EUSDEN'S  TRANSLATION 


A  river  liere  lie  vic\iM  so  tovrly  bright, 

It  sliow'd  tlie  bcittom  in  a  fairer  li.aht, 

Nijr  kept  a  sand  conecal'd  iVoin  luiinan  sight. 

The  stream  pruducM  nnr  slimy  oozi-,  iiur  weeds, 

Nur  miry  rushes,  nor  tlie  spiky  reeds; 

But  dealt  eniiching  iiioistuie  all  ai'ound, 

Tlie  fruitful  banks  with  cheerful  verdure  crown'd, 

And  kept  tlie  spring  eternal  on  the  ground. 

A  nymph  presides,  not  practis'd  in  the  chase. 

Nor  skilful  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race; 

Of  all  the  blue-ey'd  daugliters  of  the  main. 

Tile  only  stranger  to  Diana's  train  : 

Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry, 

'  Fie,  Salmacis:   what,  always  idle!   fie! 

Or  take  thy  qnlver,  or  thy  arrows  seize, 

-And  mix  the  toils  of  Ininting  with  thy  ease.* 

Nor  quiver  she  nor  arrows  e'er  uould  seize. 

Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ease. 

But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide, 

0;'t  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide; 

Now  in  the  limpid  streams  she  views  her  face. 

Ami  dnst  her  image  in  the  floating  glass: 

On  beds  of  li  aves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs, 

Now  gather'd  flow'rs  that  grew  about  her  streams, 

And  tlien  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 

To  view  the  boy,  and  lung'd  for  what  she  view'd. 

"  Fain  would  sheme.t  the  youth  with  hasty  feet, 
S!ie  fain  would  meet  him,  but  icfus'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  care. 
And  well  deserv'd  to  be  reputed  fair. 
'  Bright  youth,'  she  cries,  '  whom  all  thy  features 
A  god,  and,  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love;  [prove 

TiUt  if  a  mortal,  blest  tiiy  nurse's  breast, 
Blest  are  tliy  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest: 
But  oh  how  blest!  bow  more  than  blest  thy  bride, 
Ally'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  allj-'d. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stolen  enjoyments  be; 
If  not,  beholtl  a  willing  biide  in  me.' 

"The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  touchtwith 
shame. 
He  stiove,and  blusht,  but  still  the  blush  became: 
In  rising  blushes  still  fresh  beauties  rose; 
The  sunny  side  of  fruit  such  blushes  shows. 
And  such  the  Moon,  when  all  Iier  silver  white 
Turns  in  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  not  a  iioblfer  bliss, 
A  cold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss: 
And  now  prepares  to  rake  the  lovely  boy 
Bttwecn  her  arms.     He,  innocent'y  coy. 
Replies,  '  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone, 
You  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  I'll  be  gone.' 
*  Fair  stranger  then,'  says  she,  *  it  shall  he  so;' 
And,  for  she  fcar'd  his  threats,  she  feign'd  to  go; 
Hut  hid  within  a  eovv  rt's  neighbouring  green. 
She  kept  him  still  in  sight,  herself  unseen. 
The  buy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er, 
And  innocently  sports  about  the  shore: 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  tripe, 
And  rlips  his  foot,  and  shivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolness  pleas'd  him,  and  with  eager  baste 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  be  cast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heav'nly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  cxpos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spies, 
M'hile  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise. 
Flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,  she  burns  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms. 
And  looks,  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms. 

"  Now  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  he  stootl. 
And  clapt  bis  sides,  aad  leapt  into  the  flood  : 


His  lo\'ely  limbs  the  silver  wav*?s  divide. 

His  liuibs  appear  more  lovely  tijiougb  the  tide, 

.\s  lilies  shut  within  a  crystal  case. 

Receive  a  glossy  lustre  from  the  glass. 

'  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,'  the  Naiad  cries. 

And  Hingsolf  all,  and  after  him  she  tlies. 

And  now  she  fastens  on  him  as  he  swims, 

.And  holds  him  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 

The  more  the  boy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 

The  more  she  dipt,  and  kist  the  stiu^gling  boy. 

.So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatchl  on  high 

In  ea_;:le's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky. 

Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  be  llings. 

And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings, 

"  The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
To  free  himself,  and  still  refus'd  her  love. 
Amitisthis  limb?  she  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd, 
'  And  why,  coy  youth,'  she    cries,    '  why  thus 

unkind  ? 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  ;is  ever  join'd! 
Oh  may  we  never,  ne\er,  ne^er  part  again!' 
So  pray'd  the  nymph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  vain: 
For  now  she  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  she  prest, 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  on"?: 
Last  in  one  face  are  both  their  faces  join'd. 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
Shoot  up  the  same,  and  wear  a  common  rind: 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  w'ith  a  double  sex. 

"  The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  survey'd 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  pray'd. 
(He  jiray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  his  softer  tone, 
Surpris'd  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  bis  oun.) 
*  Yuu  |iarent-gods,  whose  heav'nly  names  I  bear. 
Hear  your  hermaphrodite,  and  grant  my  pray'r; 
Oh  grant,  that  whomsoe'or  these  streams  contain, 
li  man  he  enter'd,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  unsinew'd,  and  but  half  a  man!' 

"  I'he  heav'nly  parents  answer'd,  from  on  high. 
Their  two-shap'd  son,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtue  to  the  flood. 
And  ting'd  its  source  to  make  his  wishes  good." 

Coniimted  by  Mr.  Ensden. 

ALCITHoE  ANU   IIER   SISTEKS  TKANSFORMED  TO 
BATS. 

Bl'T  Jlineus'  daughters  still  their  tasks  pursue. 
To  wickedness  most  obstinately  true: 
At  bacchus  still  they  laugh  ;  when  all  around, 
Unseen,    the    timbrels    hoarse    were    heard    to 

sound. 
S.iffron  and  myrrh  their  fragrant  odours  shed. 
And  now  the  present  deity  they  dread. 
Strange  to  relate!  Here  ivy  lirst  was  seen, 
Along  the  distafl' crept  the  wond'rous  green. 
Then  sudden-sprinuiiig  ^ine.s  began  to  bloom. 
And  the  soft  tendrils  curl'd  around  the  loom: 
While  purple  clusters,  dangling  from  on  high, 
Ting'd  the  wrought  purple  with  a  second  dye. 

Now  from  the  skies  was  shot  a  doubtful  light. 
The  day  declining  to  the  bounds  of  niu:ht. 
The  fabric's  lirni  foundations  shake  all  o-'er. 
False  tigers  rage,  and  ligur'<l  lions  roar. 
Torches,  aloft,  seem  blazing  in  the  air, 
Ami  angry  flashes  of  red  light'nings  clare. 
To  dark  recesses,  the  dire  sight  to  shun. 
Swift  the  pale  bisterc  iu  confusion  iuhv 
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Their  anns  were  lost  in  pini.ins,  a<.  tliiy  (liil. 
Ami  stibde  films  each  slender  linih  o't-Tspread, 
Their  altcr'ij  forms  their  sen;*"*  soon  rcveal'd; 
Their  fomis,  how  alter'd,  darkness  >.till  conccal'd. 
Close  to  ttie  nx)f  earh,  u-ond'riui;,  upwards  springs, 
Buni«  on  iinknonn,  transparent,  pluni<'le>s  niogs. 
They  strove  fur  wonls;  thi  ir  litlle  t>o<lies  found 
No  words,  Ijut  murmtir'd  iu  a  faintmi;  sound. 
In  towns,  not  woods,  the  sooty  bats  ileliglit, 
And  ne»or,  till  iht-  dusk,  begin  their  flight; 
Till  Vesper  rises  with  lii&  cv'ning  flame: 
From  whom  the  Romans  hare  dcrivd  their  name. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  IKO  AND    MELICERTA 
TO   SEA-COUS. 

The  pow'r  of  Bacchus  now  o'er  Thebes  had 
flown: 
With  awful  rev'rcnre  soon  the  god  they  own. 
Proud  Ino  all  around  the  wonder  tells. 
And  on  her  nephew  deity  still  dwells. 
Of  numVous  sisters,  she  alone  yet  knew 
No  grief,  but  grief  which  she  from  sisters  drew. 

Imperial  }uu'>  saw  her  with  di:idain 
Vain  in  her  offspring,  in  herronsort  vain. 
Who  rul'tl  the  trembling  I'hebans  with  a  nod, 
But  saw  her  vainest  in  her  fos'.er-god. 
"  Could  then,"  she  cry'd,  "  a  bastard  boy  have 

pow'r 
To  make  a  mother  her  own  son  deiour? 
Coidd  he  the  Tuscan  crew  to  fislies  change, 
And  now  three  sisters  damn  to  forms  so  strange  ? 
Vet  shall  the  wife  of  Jove  Cnd  no  relief ! 
Shall  she,  still  unrevcng'd,  disclose  her  grief! 
Have  I  the  miehty  freedom  to  complain? 
Is  that  my  pow'r!    Is  that  to  ense  my  pain  ? 
A  foe  has  taught  me  vengeance,  and  who  ought 
To  soiini  that  vengeance,  «!iii'h  a  foe  has  taught? 
What  suio  destruction  frantic  rage  can  throw. 
The  gaping  wounds  of  slaughtcr'd  Pentheus  show. 
Wny  ^Iiuuld  not  Ino,  lii'd  with  madness,  stray, 
I.i!.e  I.er  tnad  sisters  her  own  kindfX'd  slay? 
Why,  she  not  follow,  where  they  lead  the  way?'' 

Oowo  a  sti-ep,  yawning  cave,  where  yews  dis- 
play'd 
In  arehes  meet,  and  lend  a  baleful  shade, 
Thnogh  silent  labyrinths  a  passage  lies 
To  monmfnl  region*,  and  infernal  skies. 
Here  .Styx  exhales  its  noisome  cloiul-,  and  here, 
The  fun'ral  rites  once  paid,  all  srmls  appear. 
Stiti"  cold,  and  horrour  with  a  ghastly  face 
And  staring  eyes,  infest  thcilreary  place. 
Ghosts,  new-arriv'd,and  strangers  t"  these  plains. 
Know  not  the  palace  where  L'rim  Pluto  reiicns. 
'I'hev  journey  doubtful,  nor  the/oad  oan  tell. 
Which  leads  to  the  metrppolis  of  Hell. 
A  thousand  avenues  those  tow'rs  command, 
A  thousand  gates  for  ever  open  stand. 
As  nil  the  rivers,  disembogued,  find  room 
I-'or  all  their  WHter?>  In  old  ocean's  womb  : 
.^i'l  this  vast  city  worlds  of  shades  receives. 
And  space  for  millions  still  of  worlds  she  leaves. 
Th'  unbody'd  spei-tres  freely  rove,  and  show 
\\'hate'er  they  lov'd  on  Earth,  they  love  below. 
The  lawyers  still,  or  right,  or  wrong,  support. 
The  courtiers  smoothly  glide  to  Pluto's  court, 
Sli'!  airy  heroes  thoughts  of  glory  fire. 
Still  the  dead  poet  strings  his  deatlih-<s  lyre, 
And  lovers  still  with  faucy'd  darts  expiie. 

The  iiueen  of  Heaven,  to  gratify  her  bate, 
AuU  siioiU  iinmurtjt  v>raili,  forgets  her  state. 
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I).,wn  from  the  nahns  of  dny.  to  resigns  of  iiigbt. 
The  go<ldc5S  swift  precipitates  her  flight. 
.At  Hell  arriv'd,  the  noise  Hell's  pirter  heard, 
Th'  enormous  dog  his  triple  head  iip-rear'd: 
Thrice  from  three  grizly  throats  he  homl'd  pro- 
found, [ground. 
Then  suppliant  roueh'd,  and  stretch'd  along  th« 
The  trembling  threshohl,  which  Saiiimia  prcst. 
The  weight  of  such  divinity  confest. 

Before  a  lofty,  ailamantine  gale. 
Which  clos'd  a  tow'r  of  brass,  the  Furies  sate ; 
Mis-shapen  forms,  tremendous  to  the  sight, 
Th'  implacable  foul  daughters  of  the  Nii;ht. 
A  sounding  whip  each  bloiKly  sister  shakes, 
*  *r  from  her  tresses  eoinhs  the  euriing  snakes. 
But  now  great  Juno's  majesty  was  known; 
Through  the  thick  gloom,  all  heav'niy  bright,  she 

shone: 
The  hideous  monsters  their  obedience  show'd, 
And,  rising  from  their  seats,  submissive  bow'il. 

This  is  the  place  of  woe,  here  groan  the  dead; 
Huge  Tityus  o'er  nine  acres  here  is  spread. 
Fruitful  for  pain  th'  immortal  liver  braeils. 
Still  grows,  and  still  th'  insatiate  vulture  feeds. 
Poor  Tantalus  to  taste  the  water  tries, 
l!ut  from  his  lips  the  faithless  water  flies: 
Tiien  thinks  the  bendiii:;  tree  he  can  command; 
The  tree  starts  baekwanls,  and  eludes  his  hand. 
The  labour  too  of  Sisyphus  is  vain,  (pain, 

Vp  the  steep  mount   he   heaves  the   stone  willi 
Down  from  the  summit  rolls  the  stone  again. 
The  Belides  their  leaky  vessels  still 
Are  ever  fillinir,  and  yet  never  fill: 
Dooin'd  to  this  punishment  for  blood  they  shed. 
For  bridegroom  slaughter'd  in  the  bridal  bed. 
Streleh'd  on  the  rolling  wheel  Ixion  lies; 
Himself  he  follows,  and  himself  he  Hies; 
Ixion,  torfur'd,  Juno  sternly  ey'd, 
T'lien  turn'd.and  toiling  Sisyphus  espy'd: 
*'  And  why,''  she  said,  **  so  wretched  is  the  fati» 
0(  him,  whose  brother  proudly  reigns  in  stale  ? 
Yet  still  my  niLnrs  unador'd  have  been 
By  Athamus,  and  his  presumptuous  queen." 

What  cans'd  her  hate  the  goddess  thus  confesl. 
What  caus'd   her   journey   now  was    more  than 
That  hate,  rclentliss,  its  revenge  did  want,  [guest. 
And  that  revenge  the  Furies  soon  could  grant: 
They  could  the  glory  of  proud  Thebes  efface. 
And  hide  in  ruin  the  Cadmcan  race. 
For  this  she  largely  promises,  entreats. 
And  to  entreaties  adds  emperial  threats. 

Then  fell  Tisiphoni  with  raw  was  stung, 
.And  from  her  mouth  th'  untwisted  serpents  flun^. 
"  To  gain  this  tridini  boon,  tin  re  is  no  need," 
She  rry'd,  *'  in  formal  spet^^hes  to  proceed. 
Whatever  thou  command'st  to  do,  is  ilone; 
Believe  it  llnish'd,  though  not  yet  begun. 
But  from  these  melancholy  seals  repair 
To  happier  mansions,  and  to  purer  air." 
She  spoke:  the  goddess,  darting  up»-ards,  8Ic», 
And  joyous  re-usc<*nds  her  native  skies: 
Nor  enter'd  there,  till  'round  her  Ins  threw 
Ambrosial  sweets,  and  pour'd  celestial  dew. 

The  fiiitlifid  Furj-,  guiltless  of  ilelays, 
With  cruel  haste  the  dire  command  «ibeys. 
dirt  in  a  bloo<ly  gown,  a  torch  she  shakes. 
And  round   her  ueck  twines  speckled  wreaths  of 

snakes. 
Fear,  and  Dismay,  aiiil  agonizing  Pain, 
WiUi  frsutiv  R:'ge,  complete  bcr  lovdeai  train. 
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To  Thebes  her  fli,ii^ht~sbe  sped,  ami  flell  tursouk ; 
At  her  approach  tlie  Theban  turrets  shook:  [east, 
The  Sun  shrunk  back,  thick  clouds  the  tlay  o'er- 
And  springing  greens  were  wither'd  as  she  past. 

Now,  dismal  yellings  heard,  strange  j-pectres 
seen, 
Confound  as  much  the  monnrcli  as  t!ie  qdeen. 
In  vain  to  quit  the  palace  they  prepared, 
Tisiphone  was  tliere,  and  kept  the  ward. 
She  wide  extended  her  unfriendly  arms, 
And  all  the  fury  lavish'd  all  her  harms. 
Part  of  her  tresses  loudly  hiss,  and  part 
Spread  puison,  as  their  furky  tongues  they  dart. 
Then  from  her  middle  locks  two  snakes  she  diew, 
"Whose  merit  from  superior  mischief  grew: 
Th'  envenom'd  ruin  tluown  with  spiteful  care, 
Clung  to  the  bosoms  of  the  hapless  pair,       [fir'd. 
The  hapless  pair  soon  with    wihl   thoughts  were 
And  madness  by  a  thousand  ways  inspii'd. 
'Tis  true,  th'  unwounded  body  still  was  sound, 
But  'twas  the  soul  whicii  felt  the  deadly  wound. 
Nor  did  th'  unsated  monster  here  give  u'er, 
But  dealt  of  plagues  a  fresh,  unnumbered  store. 
Knch  baneful  iuicc  too  well  she  understood, 
Foam,  chun^Jd  by  Cerberus,  and  Hydra's  blood. 
Hot  hemlock  and  cold  aconite  she  chose. 
Delighted  in  variety  of  woes. 
Whatever  can  untune  th'  harmonious  soul. 
And  its  mild,  reasoning  faculties  contrul, 
Give  false  ideas,  raise  desires  profane. 
And  whirl  in  eddies  the  tumultuous  brain, 
JVIix'd  with  eurs'd  art,  she  dircfully  around 
Thro'  all  their  nerves  diffus'd  the  sad  compound. 
Then  tossM  her  torch  in  circles  slill  t!ie  same, 
Impruv'd  their  rage,  and  added  llamc  tu  flame, 
'i'he  grinning  fury  her  own  conquf^st  spy'd, 
And  to  her  rueful  shades  returu'd  with  pride, 
And  threw  th'  exhausted,  useless  snakes  aside. 

Kow  Athamas  cries  out,  bis  reason  fled, 
*'  Here,  fellow-hunters,  let  the  toils  be  spread. 
1  sav,"  a  lioness,  in  quest  of  food, 
"With  her  two  young,  run  roaring  In  this  wood.'' 
Again  the  faney'd  savages  were  seen, 
As  thro'  his  palace  still  he  chas'd  his  queen  j 
Then  tore  Learehus  from  her  breast;  the  child 
Streteh'd  little  arms,  and  on  its  father  smil'd: 
A  father  now  no  mure,  who  now  begun 
Around  his  head  to  whirl  his  giddy  son, 
And,  fjuite  insensible  to  nature's  call, 
Tlie  helpless  infant  flung  against  the  wall. 
The  same  mad  poison  in  the  mother  wrought; 
Young  Melicerta  in  her  arms  she  caught, 
And  with  disorder'd  trtsses,  howling,  flies, 
*'  {)\   Bacchus,  Evoe,  Bacchus!''  loud  she  cries. 
*'  Tlie  name  of  Harchus  Juno  laiigh'd  to  hear, 
And  said,  "  Thy  iosler-god  has  cost  thee  dear." 

A  rock  there  stooil,  whose  side  the  beating  waves 
Had  long  consum'd,  and  hollow'd  into  caves. 
The  bead  shot  forwards  in  a  bending  steep. 
And  east  a  dreadful  eoxert  o'er  the  deep. 
The  wretched  luo,  on  destruction  bent, 
Ciimb'd  up  the  ciiti';  such  strength  her  fury  lent: 
Thence  with  her  guiltless  boy,  who  wept  in  vain, 
A'  one  bold  spring  she  pluug'd  into  the  main. 

Her  niece's  fate  touch'd  Cytherea's  breast, 
And  in  soft  sounds  she  Neptune  thus  address'd. 
**  Great  god  of  waters,  whose  exti-^nded  sway 
Is  next  to  his,  whom  Heav'n  and  Earth  obey: 
Let  not  the  suit  of  Venus  thee  displease, 
Pity  the  tioaterb  on  th'  Ionian  &cas. 


Incr:  ase  tliy  subject-gods,  nor  yet  disd.ii* 

To  add  my  kindred  to  that  glorious  train. 

If  from  the  sea  1  may  such  honours  clann, 

If  'tis  derert,  that  fiom  the  sea  I  camt:-. 

As  (ireeian  poets  artfully  have  sung, 

And  in  tin-  name  confest,  from  whence  1  sprung." 

PleasM  Nejitune  nodded  his  absent,  and  fice 
fJoth  soon  beeanit'  from  frail  mortality. 
He  gave  them  form,  and  majesty  divine. 
And  bad  tliem  glide  along  the  foamy  brine. 
For  Melicerta  is  Palaemon  known. 
And  luo  once,  Leucothbe  is  grown. 

THL   TRANSFOllMATION    OF   THE    THEB.XN 
MATRONS. 

The  Theban  matrons  their  lov'd  queen  pursu'd. 
And  tracing  to  the  rock,  her  footsteps  view'd. 
Too  certain  of  her  fate,  they  rend  the  skies 
With  piteous  shrieks,  and  lamentable  eiies. 
All  heat  their  breatts,  and  Juno  all  lipbraid^ 
Who  still  rcmcmbtr'd  a  deluded  maid; 
Who,  still  revengeful  for  one  stol'n  embrace. 
Thus  wreak'd  her  hate  on  tlie  Cadmean  race. 
This   Juno  heardj    **  And   shall  such   elfs,"  she 

cry'd, 
"  Dispute  my  justice,  or  my  pow'r  deride? 
Vou  too  shall  ieel  my  wrath  not  idly  spent; 
A  goddess  never  for  insults  was  meant.''      [been. 

She,  who  lov'd  most,  and  who  most  lov'd  had 
Said,  "Notthe  wavesshall  part  me  from  my  quel  n.** 
She  strove  to  plunge  into  the  roaring  flood; 
Fix'd  to  the  stone,  a  stone  herself  she  stood. 
Tiiis,  on  lier  breast  would  fain  her  blows  repeat. 
Her  stiflen'd  hands  refus'd  her  breast  to  beat. 
That,  streteh'd  her  arms  unto  the  seas;  in  vuiu 
Her  arms  she  labour'd  to  uustretch  again. 
To  tear  her  comely  locks  another  try'd, 
Hoth  comely  locks  and  lingers  petrily'd. 
Part  thu^;   but  Juno  w'ith  a  softer  mind 
Partdoom'd  to  mix  among  the  feather'd  kind. 
Transformed,  the  name  of  Theban  birds  they  keep. 
And  skim  the  surface  of  that  fatal  der p. 

CADMUS    AMJ    HIS    QUEEN    TRANSFOKMED   TO 
SERPENTS. 

Mean  time,  the  wretched  Cadmus  mourns,  nor 
That  they  who  mortal  fell,  immortal  rose,  [knows 
With  a  long  series  of  new  ills  opprest, 
He  dn.ops,  and  all  the  man  forsakes  his  breast, 
.Strange  prodigies  confound  his  frighted  eyes; 
From  the  fair  city,  which  he  rais'd,  he  flies: 
As  if  misfortune  not  pursu'd  his  race, 
lint  only  hung  o'er  that  devoted  place. 
ResoIvM  by  sea  to  seek  some  distant  land, 
At  last  he  safely  gaiu'd  th'  Illyrian  strand. 
Cheerless  himself,  his  consort  still  he  cheers. 
Hoary,  and  loaden'd  both  with  woes  and  years. 
Then  to  recount  past  sorrows  they  begin, 
And  trace  them  to  the  gloomy  origin. 
'*  That  serpent  sure  was  hallow'd,"  Cadmus  cry'd, 
"  Which  once  my  spear   transfix'd  with  foolish 
When  the  big  teeth,  a  seed  before  unknown,  [pride: 
By  me  along  the  vvond'ring  gUbe  were  sown, 
And  sproutmg  armies  by  themselves  o*ertlu"own. 
If  tlience  the  wrath  of  Heav'n  on  me  is  bent, 
May  Heav'n  conclude  it  with  one  sad  event; 
To  an  extended  serpent  change  the  man:" 
And  while  he  spoke,  the  wish'd-for  change  began, 
His  skin  with  sea-green  spots  was  vary'd  'round. 
And  on  his  b-lly  prone  he  prett  the  ground. 
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He  tliltciM  soon  nitli  niany  n  i;olilcii  ,c  ale, 
AiiH  his  shrunk  leys  rlos'il  in  a  spiry  tall. 
Aims  yet  ri'innin'd,  remninine  anii>  he  spread 
To  his  lov'il  wife,  and  human  tears  yet  shed. 
"  Come,  my  llarmonin.  eome,  thy  face  rceline 
Doivii  to  my  fare;  still  tuneh,  wiint  still  is  mine. 
O!  let  these  hanils,  while  hands,  he  gently  prest, 
While  yet  the  s.ipcnl  lias  not  all  po>si.»t." 
Wore  le'  had  sjioke,  hnt  strove  to  8p>  xk  in  vain, 
The  foiky  tongue  rel'us'd  to  tell  his  pain, 
And  learn'd  in  hissin-.;s  only  to  eomplain.     fs'iyi 

Then  shriek 'd  Harmonia ,  "  .Stay,  my   Cadmus, 
Glide  not  in  sueh  a  monstrous  shape  away! 
J>ebtru('tioit,  like  impetuous  waves,  rolls  on. 
Where  are  thy  feet,  thy  legs,  thy  sho\il(lers  pone! 
Chang'd  is  tliv  vi.sa;.'e,  ehang'd  is  M  thy  IVamej 
Cadmus  is  only  Cadmus  now  in  name. 
Ye  gods,  my  Caiimus  to  liimstif  restore. 
Or  mc  like  hini  transform;  I  ask  no  more." 

The     hushaiid   serpent    show'd    he    still    had 
tiiougiit, 
With  wonted  fondness  nn  embrace  he  sought; 
Play'd  round  her  neck  in  many  a  harmless  twist. 
And  liek'd  that  bosom,  nliieh,  a  man,  he  kist. 
Tlie  lookers-on  (for  lookers-on  tliere  nerc) 
Shoek'd  at  the  sight,  half-dy'd  aivay  with  fear. 
The  trau'-formation  was  again  renew'd,     [view'd. 
And,  like   the   husband,  chang'd   the    wife   tliey 
Both.  SI  rpents  now,  with  fold  involvM  In  fold, 
To  the  next  eoveit  amicably  roll'd. 
There  eurl'd  they  he,  or  wave  along  the  green. 
Fearless  see  men,  by  mc  ii  are  feailess  seen, 
-ilill  miUt,ai>d  eonseious  what  they  once  have  been. 

THE   JTOBY   OF   PERSEL'S. 
Yi:t  tho'  this  harsh,  inglorious  fate  they  found, 
parh  in  the  diathlcss  •grandson  livVI  renown'd. 
Thro'  ronquer'd  India  r.arehus  nobly  rode,  [god. 
And  tireere   with   temples  haii'd  the  conqu'riiig 
In  .\rgosonly  proud  Aerisius  reign'd, 
A\'lio  all  the  euiisecrated  rites  profan'd. 
Aiidarions  wrtteh!  thus  B.-iechus  to  deny. 
Anil  tile  great  tliuiiderer's  great  son  (lety! 
Nor  him  alone;  tiiy  ihiuiriiter  vainly  sliove,  . 
Brave  Perseus  of  eele-ftial  stem  to  prove, 
And  herself  pregnant  by  a  goldi  n  Jove. 
Yet  this  was  tine,  and  truth  in  time  prevails; 
Acrisius  itov\'  his  uuhelit  f  liewails. 
His  former  thuught  an  impious  thought  he  found, 
And  both  the  hero  and  the  god  were  owiiM. 
H<-  saw,  ainady  one  in  llea^'n  was  placM, 
And  one  with  inoie  than  inoitat  triumphs  crac*d. 
The  victor  I'liNcus  wiih  the  (Jorgon-heod, 
0*er  Libyan  sands  his  airy  ii>uiney  sped. 
Tlie  gory  drops  distill'd,  as  swift  he  flew. 
And  from  eaeli  drop  envenom'd  s-rpents  grew. 
The  mischiefs  brooded  on  the  barren  plains. 
And  still  th'  unhappy  fruitfulness  remains. 

ATLAS   TIt.VNSFORMEU    TO   A    MOtNTAI.V. 

The.nce  Perseus,  like  a  cloud,  by  storms  was 

driv'n, 
Thro'  all  th'  exppnse  beneath  the  cope  of  Heav'n. 
The  jarting  winds  unable  to  control. 
He  saw  the  southern,  and  the  northern  pole : 
And    eastward   thrice,  and  westward    thriee    was 

whirl'il. 
And  fitiui  the  skies  survey'd  the  nether  worhl. 
But  when  grey  ev'niii^  show'd  the  verce  of  night. 
He  fear'U  iu  daikuesii  to  puniue  his  UijbU 


lie  puis'd  his  pinions,  and  forgot  to  soar. 

And,  sinking,  clos'rt  them  on  th'  Hesperian  sh'n"e! 

Then  beig'd  to  rest,  till  Lucifer  begun 

To  wake  the  Morn,  the  Morn  to  wake  the  Sun. 

H're  Atlas  re'gn'd.  of  more  than  human  si/.», 
.-Vnd  in  his  kingdom  the  world's  limit  lies. 
Here  Titan  liids  his  weary'rl  coursers  sleep, 
.And  cools  the  burning  axle  in  the  deep. 
Till'  iiii;.:lity  mo;iarch,  uncontrol'd,  alone. 
His    sceptre    sways  :   no   ueighb'ring    slates    arft 

known. 
.\  thousand  flocks  on  shady  mountains  fed, 
\  thiiiisand  herds  o'er  grassy  plains  were  sprr^aiL 
Here  wond'rous  trees  their  shining  stonr.  unfol.l. 
Their  shining  stores  too  wond'rous  to  be  told. 
Their  leaves,  their  branches,  and  their  appIe?,goId. 
Then  Perseus  the  gi_'antic  prince  addrest, 
flimibly  implor'd  a  hospitable  rest. 
'*  If  bold  exploits  thy  admiration  tire," 
He  said,  •*  I  fancy,  mine  tliou  wilt  admire. 
Or  if  the  glory  of  a  race  can  move, 
Nt>t  mean  my  glory,  for  1  spring  from  Jove.** 
.\t  this  confession  .Atlas  ghastly  star'd. 
Mindful  of  what  an  oracle  declar'd. 
That  the  dark  womb  of  time  conceal'd  a  dav, 
W'hicii  siionld,  diselos'd,  the  bloomy  gold  betrayj 
.All  should  at  once  be  vavisli'd  from  his  eyes, 
.And  Jove's  own  jirogeny  enjoy  the  prize. 
For  this,  the  fruit  he  lottily  immur'd, 
.And  a  lieice  dragon  the  strait  pass  seciir'd. 
Tor  this,  all  strangers  be  forbad  to  land. 
And  drove  them  from  th'  inhospitable  strand. 
To  Perseus  then:  "  Fly  quickly,  fly  this  const, 
Nor  falsely  ilare  thy  acts  and  race  to  boast.'' 
In  vain  the  hero  for  one  night  entreats,   [threatsj 
Thr-_at'iiing  he  storms,  and   next   adds  for  e  i-^ 
I!y  strength  not  Perseus  could  hiinself  dcfi.n<l. 
For  who  in  strength  with  Atlas  could  contend  ? 
"  But  since  short  rest  to  me  thou  wilt  not  give, 
A  gift  of  endless  rest  from  mo  receive." 
He  said,  anil  backward  tiirn'd,  no  more  conceal'd 
The  present,  anil  Medusa's  head  reveal'd. 
.Soon  the  hivh  .Atlas  a  high  mountain  stood. 
His  locks  anil  beard  became  a  leafy  wood. 
His  hands  and  shoulders  into  ridge>s  went. 
The  suitimit-head  still  crown'd  the  steep  ascent* 
His  bouts  a  solid,  rfK'ky  hardness  gain'd: 
He,  thus  iimnensely  grow-n.  (as  fate  oi'dain'd) 
The  stars,  the  lleav'ns,  and  all  the  gods  sustain'd. 

AM>RO.MEDA  Hi;srLED  FROM  THE  SE.l-.MO.NSTBH. 

Now  J.olus  had  with  strong  chains  conlin'd, 
.And  deep  impiisoii'd  ev'ry  binst'ring  wind. 
The  rising  Phosphor  with  a  puiple  light 
Did  sluggish  mortals  to  new  toils  invite. 
His  feet  aiain  the  valiant  Pei^eus  plu.-ues. 
And  his  keen  sabre  iu  his  hand  r<-sume>: 
Then    nobly  spurs    the    ground,     and     apnanls 

springs, 
And  cuts  tiie  liquid  air  with  sounding  wings. 
O'er  various  seas  and  various  lands  he  past. 
Till  /Ethiopia's  shore  appear'd  at  la^t, 
Andromeda  was  there,  doom'd  to  atone 
By  her  own  ruin  follii-s  not  her  own  ; 
.An*l  if  iuiustice  in  a  god  can  be. 
Such  was  the  L'byan  coil's  unjust  deerte. 
Chain'd  to  n  rr>ekslie  stmxi;  young  Peis  u-i  s'ay'd 
His  Lipid  flicht,to  view  tlie  lit^iuteous  maid. 
So  svwet  her  frame,  so  exqnivii.lv  line. 
She  secm'il  u  kiatuc  by  a  band  diviue. 
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Had  not  the  wind  htr  waving  tresses  sbow'd. 
And  down  her  cheeks  the  melting-  sorrows  flow'd. 
Hcv  faultless  form  the  hero's  bosom  fires ; 
The  more  he  looks,  the  more  he  still  admii'es. 
Tir  admirer  almost  had  forgot  to  fly, 
And  swift  dfsctnded,  fluttVing  from  on  high. 
"  O!  virgin,  worthy  no  such  chains  to  prove, 
But  pleasing  chains  in  the  soft  folds  of  love; 
Thy  country,  and  thy  name,"  he  said,  "  disclose, 
And  give  a  tme  rehearsal  of  thy  woes.'' 

A  quick  reply  her  bashfulness  refus'd. 
To  the  free -r-oK verse  of  a  man  unus'd. 
Her  rising  blushes  had  concealment  found 
From  her  spread  hands,  bnt  that  her  hands  were 
She  acted  to  her  fidl  extent  of  pow'r,  [hound. 

And  bath'd  her  face  with  a  fresh,  silent  showY. 
But  by  degrees  in  innocence  ixrown  bold. 
Her  name,  her  country,  and  lier  birth  she  told: 
And  how  she  suffer'd  for  her  motlier's  pride, 
Who  with  the  Nereids  once  in  btauty  vy'd. 
Part  yet  untold,  the  seas  bec:an  to  roar, 
And  mounting  billows  tumbled  to  the  shore. 
Above  the  waves  a  monster  rais'd  his  head, 
His  body  o'er  the  deep  was  widely  spread: 
Onward  he  flounc'd  ;  aloud  the  virgin  erics  j 
Each  parent  to  her  shrieks  in  shrieks  replies: 
Bnt  she  had  deepest  cause  to  rend  the  skies. 
Weeping,  to  her  they  cling;  no  sign  appears 
Of  help,  they  only  lend  their  helpless  tears. 
"  Too  long  you  vent  your  sorrows,"  Perseus  said, 
**  Short  is  the  hour,  and  swift  the  time  of  aid. 
In  me  the  son  of  thund'ring  Jove  behold, 
Got  in  a  kindly  show'r  of  fruitful  gold. 
Medusa's  snaky  head  is  now  my  prey, 
And  through  the  clouds  I  boldly  wuig  my  way. 
If  such  desert  be  worthy  of  esteem. 
Add,  if  your  daughter  I  from  death  redeem, 
Kiiall  she  be  mine?  Shall  it  not  then  be  thought 
A  bride,  so  lovelj',  was  too  cheaply  bought  ? 
For  her  my  arms  I  willingly  employ. 
If  I  may  beauties,  which  I  save,  enjoy." 
The  parents  eagerly  the  terms  embrace: 
For  who  would  slight  such  terms  in  sucli  a  case? 
Nor  her  aloue  they  ptomise,  but  beside. 
The  dowry  of  a  kingdom  uith  the  bride. 

As  well-riggM  galleys,  which  slaves,  sweating, 

row, 
With  their  sharp  beaks  the  whiten'd  ocean  plough; 
So  when  the  monster  niov'd,  still  at  his  back 
The  furrow'd  waters  left  a  foamy  track. 
Kow  to  the  rock  he  was  advauc*d  so  nigh, 
Whirl'd  from  a  sling  a  stone  the  >.pace  would  fly. 
Then,   bounding,     upwards   the    brave    Perseus 

sprung. 
And  in  mid  air  on  hovering  pinions  hung. 
His  shadow  quickly  floated  on  the  main; 
The  monster  could  not  his  wihl  rage  restrain. 
But  at  the  floating  shadow  leap'd  in  vain. 
As  when  Jove's  bird  a  speckled  serpent  spies, 
Which  in  the  shine  of  Phtebus  Vxisking  lies, 
Unseen,  he  souses  down,  and  hears  away, 
Truss'd  from  behind,  the  vainly-hissing  prey. 
To  writhe  bis  neck  thi-  labour  nought  avails, 
Tufi  deep  th'  imperial  talons  pierce  his  scales. 
Tl.us  the  wing'd  hero  now  descends,  now  soars, 
And  at  his  pleasure  the  vast  monster  gores. 
Full  in  his  back,  swift-stooping  from  above, 
The  crooked  sabre  to  its  hilt  he  drove. 
The  monster  ragM,  impatient  of  the  pain, 
Y'iFht  bounded  hi^b,  awd  tbcii  sunk  low  again. 


boar,    when    chaf'd  with 


Now,  like    a   savage 

wounds. 
And  bayM  with  opening  mouths  of  hnnai-y  hounds. 
He  on  the  foe  turns  with  collected  might, 
Who  still  eludes  him  with  an  airy  flight; 
And  wheeling  round,  the  scaly  armour  tries 
Of  his  thick  sides;  his  thinmr  tail  now  plies: 
Till  from  repea.Sed  strokes  out-gnsh'd  a  tlood, 
And  the  waves  redden'd  with  the  streaming  blood. 
At  last  the  dropj)ing  wings,  befoara'd  all  o'er. 
With  flaggy  heaviness  their  master  bore: 
A  rock  he  spy'd,  whose  humble  hiad  was  low, 
Bare  at  an  ebb,  but  cover'd  at  a  flow. 
A  ridgy  hold  he,  thither  flying,  gain'd. 
And  with  one  hand  his  bending  wei'jht  sustain'd; 
With  th'  other,  vig'rous  blows  he  dealt  around, 
And  the  home-thrusts  th'  expiring  monster  owu'd. 
In  deaf 'ning  shouts  the  glad  applauses  rise. 
And  peal  on  peal  run'^  rattling  through  the  skies. 
The  saviour-youth  the  royal  pair  cortfess. 
And    witli    heav'd   hands   their  daughter's  bride- 
groom bless.  [chains. 
The  beauteous  bride  moves  on,  now  loos'd  froni 
The  cause,  and  sweet  reward  of  all  the   hero's 
pains. 
Mean-time,  on  shore  triumphant  Perseus  stood. 
And  purg'd  his  hands,  smear'd  with  the  monster's 
Then  in  the  windings  of  a  sandy  bed  [blood: 
Compos'd  Medusa's  execrable  head. 
But  to  prevent  the  roughness,  leaves  he  threw. 
And  young,  green  twigs,  which  soft  in   waters 

grew, 
There  soft,  and  full  of  sap;  bnt  here,  when  lay'd, 
Touch'd  by  the  head,  that  softness  soon  decay'd. 
The  wonted  flexibility  quite  gone. 
The  tender  scyons  harden'd  into  stone. 
F.esh,  juicy  twigs,  surprised,  the  Nereids  brought. 
Fresh,  juicy  twigs  the  same  contagion  caugiit. 
The  nymphs  the  petrifying  seeds  still  keep. 
And  propagate  the  wonder  through  the  deep. 
The  pliant  sprays  of  coral  yet  declare 
Their  stilT'ning  nature,  when  expos'd  to  air. 
Those  sprays,which  did,  like  bending  osiers,  move, 
Snatch'd  ft-om  their  etement,  obdurate  prove. 
And  shrubs  beneath  the  «aves,  grow  stones  above'. 

The  great  immortals  grateful  Purseus  prais'd, 
And  to  three  puw'rs  thrte  turfy  altars  rais'd. 
'I'o  Hermes  this;  and  that  he  did  assign 
To  Pallas:  the  mid  honours,  Jove,  were  thine. 
He  hastes  for  Pallas  a  white  cow  to  cull, 
A  calf  for  Hermes,  bnt  for  Jove  a  bull. 
Then  seiz'd  the  prize  of  his  victorious  fight, 
Anilromeda,  and  claim'J  the  nuptial  rite. 
Andromeda  alone  he  greatly  sought. 
The  dowry  kingdom  was  not  worth  his  thought. 
Pleas'd  Hymen  now  his  golden  torch  displays; 
With  rich  oblations  fragrant  altars  blaze, 
Sweet  wreaths  of  choicest  flow'rs  are  hung  on  highj 
And  cloudless  pleasure  smiles  in  ev'ry  eye. 
The  melting  music  melting  thoughts  inspires, 
And  warbling  songsters  aid  the  warbling  lyres. 
The  palace  opens  wide  in  ponijious  state, 
And  by  bis  peers  surrounded,  Cepheus  sat€. 
A  feast  was  serv'd,  fit  for  a  king  to  give. 
And  lit  for  godlike  heroes  to  receive. 
The  banquet  ended,  the  gay,  cheerful  bowl 
Mov'd  round,  and  brighten'd,  and  enlarged  each 

soul. 
Then  Perseus  ask'd  what  customs  there  obtained, 
Aud  by  what  laws  tho  people  were  restrained- 
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M'liir)i  liilil;  llir  Iclli  r  ii  liki'  ritiiliiiii  tnki'>, 

An<l  to  llu'  waiiii>r  )ti<i  |H-titiiiii  iiutkt'ii, 

Tu  kiiuw,  wlint  iiit«  Imil  nun  Ml'•lll^«'■  siinkri. 

I  III    «ii>ll\    III-    Ml  III  »v'«  III  \|< 
Tilt:  licro  Willi  hm  |il>l  ivi|lir>l  <  miii|iIii  «, 

S)UI«<,   llliil    II   tllli-   IhIII'.iIIi   (Mill    Allll>   lll'H, 

Wlirru  uilti  (i?i)iluii<  iiititiiiltiiiiH  li-iir'il  aniiiiul, 
llv  till'  Inn  (liliiulili'ia  iilnlil  I'liuK'iK  riiiiil.l. 
Fntf  hnil  mu'  rniiinioii  uvi*  to  hutli  iiwi^ii'di 
Ksi'li  wiw  liy  tiiiin,  anil  rmli  l>y  turn*  »»  liliiid. 
llul  wliili'  mil'  ktixKc  lu  li'iiil  l»r  •inlrr  aiijlit, 
Hr  •Irrli'iril  hi*  li,iiiil,nnil  Ktulr  tin  iriiiiiliiiil  IikIiI, 
And  li'lt  ImiiIi  •  yi  I<'<^,  Ixilh  iil\iil>'il  in  nivlit. 
'riini' ikmiiit  ttili|»,  mill  inii'klcx  bchmI.  hu  |>a«l, 
Ami  ul  lilt'  l^iiKoii-niiis  iiiiiv'iliii  |u>l : 
Hill  na  III'  liiiiriiryM,  |M'ii»i\r  hv  hinvi-yM, 
What  wuhli-t'til  lititiK'  iliii'  Miilii.iti  iiiiiiic. 
Morr,  hIo'kI  hIiM  hiviithiiiv  nI  iliii'i,  iiicit  bffort>; 
Itit-rt' .  ruiti|i.iiil  litint  M->  iiiM  in  ktuiii'  lu  luur. 
Nor  iliil  hi',  v>'l  iill'iii;hlr>l,  ipiit  Hit'  th  lil, 
lint  III  lliu  uiirror  ul  his  |H<li>h'tl  thiiltl 
lEi'llt't'li'tl  »u»'  Mt-tluui  »lniiilK'r«  lakr, 

Alltl  lint  ttilf  ftfl|M-|lt  hv  ptiuti  t'llKIH'c  uwuki*. 

'riit'ii  Uh-kuiirtl  iiii  uiit-:riiij(  hitivv  lif  H|ntl, 
Alltl  rruiii  IttT  IhnIv  lti|i|iM  at  uiit't'  lit-r  ht-titi. 
Tht-  i;tin'  |irulttli'  pi'tiv'tl;  uitli  miiHiU'II  t'urt't^ 
SjilliliR  I\'k;.i«iim.  itiitl  wlin'M  lux  iitty  culir^ti'. 

Till'  Mcut'ii-Uurn  uiiiriur  tHithrtilly  wi'iil  i^n, 
Anil  tdlil  ttif  iiiinriiiiK  iltinyi-rH  hIucIi  lit'  run. 
\Vliiit  «iihjit't  st'ilH,  wh.tl  hiiiiN  he  hail  in  \uvi. 
Ami  Mt;h  t\-h:il  Nt:tiii  th'  iulvt'iit*ruii»  lifru  llrtv. 
At  liiht  III'  mlt'iit  kat;  tltr  tut'iiiit};  iIiiuiik 
SiilhM  m  Ihit  |iitn>v  ul'lii*  tlt'liisliH'iil  tuiijiur. 
.S  'lilt'  lii'w|c\l  tu  kiiuw,  nhy  tlii<  iiluiu-  ahtmlJ  U't'nr, 
IM'all  Iht'  iii.ittTt.  »tii'h  tli"ttiiit'ti\i'  huir. 

tJitiil  IViiiu  ihi'ii:  "Willi  nil'  \  mi  »hnll  prevail, 
Wuith  lilt*  |i  ladtMi.  tu  rt-latt'  a  Itilt'. 
Mi^liHii  uiit'ti  hnil  fhaitiin;  to  ^uin  lii'i'  Itivti 
A  iiviil  1  iMW'tl  til't'iniun^  luvcr*  »liovt". 
'J'lit'v,  will!  h,nt'  vrii  liir,  tmii,  llify  ni'Vrditl  Iroi'i' 
Murt'  iiuu  nil'  tt'aturt**  in  u  •wct'lcr  lutf. 
N'i't  ahuvf  uti,  iii'i  li'ii^itli  of  hair,  tlu*y  utvn. 
In  f'tlilt'ii  riiKliI^  w.i\M,aiiil  i^iui't'liil  >liuiii*. 
Ilt*i  Nt'iittini'  kuu,  unil  vtllti  »iit'h  hi'itiitit'*  IliM, 
I'vtulv'tl  lu  tiiin|Mt«4  n  lijt  Inn  «oiil  tli«iiM. 
In  i'lm«ti<  Mincit.i't  I'liiif,  In,  In^ll'til,  tlny'd, 
Alltl  Ht'i/M  anil  rillt'tl  Ilir  ytiuiiif.  hUniliiiiti  iiiitid. 
riir  h.ifthtiil  i:u«ltlt'«?t  tiiin'tl  ht'r  t'vt'it  away, 
Nur  limit  ittt'h  IkiIiI  iin|itii'ity  iiui\i-y; 
lint  uii  Ihi*  iiivihIi'iI  tir^^iii  tt'iini'Miit't'  Likt^t, 
III  I  «tiiiiiii£  liair  i.  rhaiipM  lu  hl)ttin^  miakv*. 
1 1"  M'  ill  luT  tt'ii«  I'alla.  jiiy«  tu  litur. 
'1  hr  liii«in}{  tnakt «  lit'i  (lift  iiiurv  ^iirv  ciuimit't 
'i'luii  tliry  did  luvcra  uiicf,  when  aliiniiig  Imil." 
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HOOK   V. 

7Viiftt/ii/<v/    &y  /hthur    Mt^Hwarinf^^   /'jy* 

TIIK  trOKV  UF  PCRSKVt  CUNTIN tKU. 

Wmiik  IVrteua  rntcrtiiin'd  with  lbi<  iv|Hirt 
(lil  luilit'i  i'l'ithtn",  ami  llu-  liat'iiliiK  tuvnt, 
U'ltiini  tht'  pa  iii't*  HiilU  «a«  hi*anl  atunil 
Till' ruaiiii>i  nut*'  uI'miii-   iiiirtily  i'iuhiI; 
Not  >iku  till' Mint;*  wliii'h  t'hi-vil'ul  tVii-iiJii  |irt-piro 
I'M  uut>ual  tU) «,  liul  Muuil*  tltal  UtiMlvu'd  Huri 


Ami  all  Ihf  iilt'.isnii'i  ul  tint  happy  ft'a.it, 
'I'll  liiiinilt  ttiniM,  111  wiltl  tlikiiitliT  t't'ju'd: 
So,  whi'll  tlif  wa  \»  tallil,  »f  uflt  n  linil 
\  atuini  laiiM  midilrii  hy  Kunif  lununii  tviml, 

(liift  ill  till'  nut  I'hiiii'iis  liint  apixai'tl, 
riit'  laith  riiiitlttailt'r  ul' thin  huiit'iuiii  ht'iil. 
Anil  liraiiili^liinit  his  limit  n-puiiitt-il  laiiti', 
"  Ut'litild,''  ht'  •aiil,  "  an  inini'd  iiiuii  advain-e, 
Sinim  ivith  ri'ti-iitiiii'nt  Itir  hia  raviili'il  wife, 
Nur  kSall  thy  wiiiKa,  O  IVratua,  aatu  thy  lilo; 
Vur  Jiitt'  hiiiiNt'!!';  IIiiiikIi  we've  Int'ii  uOeii  ttiltl 
Who  Knt  Ihei'  in  thu  fuiin  uf  liMiiptin<  Ktiltl." 
Mia  luiiee  tvaa  hiiuM,  ulit'ii  t'epht-iis  inn,  uinl  saidi 
"  tluld,    hiulher,    liulil ;    what    brutal    tn^n    lua 

iiinile 
Yuiir  fiantit'  mind  lo  binok  a  crime  euni'eive? 
Are  llii'ae  llie  thanka  that  yuii  lu  I'erauiM  ){ivc? 
Thin  tht'  lewaiil  that  lu  hit  ivurlh  yon  pay, 
Whuae  liiiit-ly  valour  ativM  Ati<li'uiniila  > 
N'lir  wiia  it  he,  il' yuii  wunlil  irasni  ri.;ht. 
That  I'ui't'M  her  from  yon,  hut  the  jeahiiiN  apitft 
<  If' rut  iiniH  Nerciili,  Jtml  Jotf'a  hi^li  tltt'iee; 
Ami  that  tle\tHiriii'4  iiionali-r  of  the  sea. 
That  ready  ttiili  hia  jatva  wiilu<Kapiitg  >ttftt>tl 
'\\>  fill  my  ehihl,  the  faiivat  uliiiy  bliKid. 
\  oil  |u»t  her  then,  when  ahe  areni'd  puat  relief. 
And  «ialiM  peibapa  lier  tltuth,  to  raae  yuiir  snof 
IViih  my  alllieliuiiii:  nut  eunienl  lo  view 
Anilitiiuitht  ill  eliniiK,  niihilp'tl  by  yuii, 
II-  r  a|i.iii<e.  and  iiinl';  taill  yi'ii  t,rieve  that  hs 
K\pi>a'tl  hia  lile  the  tlyuit;  maid  tu  t'ive> 
Anil  »hill  Villi  elaini  hia  merit'   Hail  yuii  lliunclil 
Her  eliaiiua  »o  great,  you  tbould  have  bijxel/ 

Huin;lit 
Tbnl  lileaaiiii;  un  llio  nx-ka,  whrru  ll\'d  nho  lay: 
Hilt  now  II  t  IVraena  bear  hia  prixe  away, 
Hy  MiTvii'e  tam'tl,  hy  piumit'ii  laiih  pu»t»>M; 
To  hiiii  I  owe  It,  lliat  my  «4e  i»  bKi»M 
Still  with  a  ehihl:  nur  think  that  I  piefcr 
IVraina  to  Itiro,  bnl  to  tho  lu»a  of  lier." 

I'hinena  nil  biin,  and  I'craena,  roli'd  ohoii^ 
Ilia  evea  in  aileiil  rnKei  ami  •pein'd  to  tluiibl 
Whit'li  to  ill  sir.iy  j  till,  lea.ilnte  ot  liiinth, 
lie  threw  liia  »|.enr  with  11"'  retluiibleil  >tttjij(lk 
Ilia  fnry  nave  hiin,  and  at  I'eraena  atiiiek; 
lint  iiiiaain.;  I'er>eua,  in  hia  aeal  it  atnik. 
Who,  apiiiixinn  nimbly  np,  leluni'tl  tlio  dart, 
Aiululniotl  pliiiiK'd  it  in  hia  rival's  beait; 
lint  he  for  aafely  to  llie  altar  ran, 
i  liilit  prolft'liun  I'ur  au  \ilu  a  man; 
Nt't  wua  the  atruke  not  uiin,  n«  KlnetiH  faiiid, 
Who  in  Ilia  bmw  iteei»M  a  niurtui  wuinid ; 
lleadhiin;  hv  liimhietl.  when  Ilia  akull  waa  hrvke, 
Kiuin  whieh  hia  finiula  the  l'at;il  weapon  toek, 
While  he  lay  Iroinblinif,  and  hia  sn»hini(  Idtitid 
III  eriniaon  atr.'aiiia  aruninl  Ihe  lalile  lluw'd. 

Hill  Ihia  prutukM  III'  iiniidy  rahhle  w.irau; 

Thev  Ilium  Ihi  ir  tiait., I  ai'lln'  III  lullil  ill  .luurar 

I'..  .'.  .11.   H  ..iiii^  Pi  laeiik  alltl  the  inointu li  tlouiiK 

I'  III)  liifuiv  the  Hinliy  rumu, 

\\  .praliiK  tu  the  voila  above, 

W  ill!  laio  ul  liuapilality  appiuve, 

Whulaith  pi'oleet,  kihI  aiieeuiir  inlMl'd  riilht. 

That  he  wnt  unillleaa  of  Una  harb'iuiia  11  Jil. 

Hallaa  hel  biulhir  I'eiaetia  eliiae  alli    id'. 
And  »uli  her  aniph'  aliield  hum  haim  ilileuJa, 
KaiMiii;  a  apriishtly  tMtmxe  in  hia  lieail ! 
lint  Indian  Alhia  l-'ok  the  weaker  pail, 
lloni  III  Hie  eryalal  itruttoea  of  llie  »el, 
Umuatd't  awn,  u  huny  uyinph,  Hinl  *l>t 
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XJaugiittr  of  Ganges  ;  giacoful  was  liis  mien, 
His  person  lovely,  and  liis  age  sixtL^en. 
His  hal>it  made  his  native  beauty  move ; 
A  purple  mantle  fring'd  with  gold  he  wore ; 
His  neek  v'eli  turn'il  w  ith  golden  ehains  wasgrac'd, 
Hi:>  hair  with  myrrh  perl'um'd,  was  nicely  dress'd. 
Though  with  just  aim  he  could  thojaveliu  throw, 
Yet  with  more  :ikill  he  drew  the  htnding  bow  ; 
And  now  was  diauiug  it  with  artful  hand, 
AVhin  Perseus,  snatching  up  a  flaming  brand, 
Whirl'd  suilden  at  his  face  the  burning  wood, 
Crusb'd  his  eyes  in,  and  quench'd  the  lire  with 

blood; 
Through  the  soft  skin  thesplinter'd  bones  appear, 
Ami  spoii'd  the  face  that  lately  was  so  fair. 

When  Lycabas  his  Atliis  thus  beh  Id, 
How  was  his  heart  with  friendly  horrour  fdl'd! 
A  youth  so  noble,  to  liis  soul  so  dear. 
To  see  his  shapelesslouk,  his  dying  groans  to  hear! 
He  snateh'd  the  bow  tlie  boy  was  us'd  to  bend, 
And  cry'd,  "  With  me,  false  traitor,  dare  contend; 
Roast  not  a  conquest  o'er  a  child,  but  try 
Tliy  strength  with  me,  who  all  thy  pow'rs  defj-; 
Nor  think  so  mean  an  act  a  victory." 
While  yet  he  spoke  he  flung  the  whizzing  dart, 
Which  pierc'd  the  plaited  robe,  but  miss'd  his  heart: 
Perseus,  defy'd,  upon  him  fi'-icely  press'd 
With  s word  unshcath'd,  and  piungM  it  in  his  breast; 
His  eyes  o'erwhelm'd   with  night,  he   stumbling 

falls. 
And  with  his  latest  breath  on  Athis  calls  ; 
Pieas'dthat  so  near  the  lovely  youth  he  lies, 
He  sinks  his  head  upon  his  friend,  and  dies. 

Next  eager  Phorhas,  old  jMethion's  son. 
Came  rushing  forward  with  .Amphimedon; 
When  the  smooth  pavement,  slippery  made  with 

gore, 
Tripp'd  up  their  feet,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor; 
Tlie  sword  of  Perseus,  who  by  chance  was  nigh, 
Prevents  their  rise,  and  where  they  fall,  they  lie  : 
Full  in  his  ribs  Amphimedon  he  smote. 
And  then  stuck  fiery  Phorhas  in  the  throat. 
Kurythus  lifting  up  his  ay,  the  blow 
Was  thus  prevented  by  his  nimble  fue; 
A  Qolden  cup  he  seizes,  high  embost, 
And  at  his  head  the  inassy  goblet  tost: 
It  hits   and  from  his  forehead  bruis'd  rebounds. 
And  blood  and  brains  he  vomits  from  bis  wounds; 
With  his  slain  fellows  on  the  floor  he  lies. 
And  death  for  ever  shuts  his  swimming  eyes. 
Then  Polyda'mon  fell,  a  goddess  born; 
Phlegias,  and  Elyeen  with  locks  unshorn 
Nexrfoll'ow'd ;  next,  the  stroke  of  death  he  gave 
To  Clytus,  Abanis,  and  Lycetus  brave; 
While  o'er  uimumber'd  heaps  of  ghastly  dead. 
The  Argive  hero's  feet  triumphant  tread. 

But  Phineus  stands  aloof,  and  dreads  to  feel 
His  rival's  force,  and  flies  his  pointed  steel: 
Yet  threw  a  dart  from  far;  by  ebanee  it  lights 
On  Idas,  who  for  neither  party  flgbts ; 
But  wounded,  sternly  thus  to  Pbiiicus  said, 
"  Since  of  a  neuter  thou  a  foe  hast  made. 
This  I  return  thee,"  drawing  from  his  side 
■|he  dai-t;  which  as  he  strove  to  fling,  he  dy'd. 
Oditesfellby  Clynieiius's  sword, 
Tlie  Ceplion  eourt  had  not  a  greater  lord. 
Hypseus  his  blade  dues  in  Protenor  sheath. 
Hut  brave  Lvneidcs  soon  i.-veng'd  his  death. 
ntre  ton  was  old  Emathion,  one  that  f'ar'd 
The  gods,  and  in  the  cause  of  Heav'u  appeai'd, 


Who  only  wishing  the  success  of  riglit. 
And,  by  his  age,  exempted  from  the  fight, 
lioth  sides  alike  condemns;  "  This  impious  war 
Cease,  cease,"  he  cries  ;  "  these  bloody  broils  for- 
bear." 
This  scarce  the  sage  with  high  concern  had  said. 
When  Chromis  at  a  blow  struck  oft"  liis  head. 
Which,  dropping,  on  the  royal  altar  roU'd, 
Still  staring  on  the  crowd  with  aspect  bold  ; 
."ind  still  it  seem'd  their  horrid-*Uifo  to  blame. 
In  life  and  death,  his  pious  zeal  the  same ; 
While  clinging  to  the  horns,  the  trunk  expires. 
The  scver'd  head  consumes  amidst  the  fires. 

Then  Phineus,  who  from  far  his  javelin  thr^w, 
Broteas  and  Ammon,  twins  and  brothers,  slew  ; 
For  knotted  gauntlets  matchless  in  the  field; 
Hut  gauntlets  must  to  swords  and  javelins  yield. 
.Ampyci-.s  next,  with  hallow'd  fillets  bound. 
As  Ceres*  j^riest,  and  with  a  mitre  crown'd. 
His  spear  transtix'd,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

O  lapetides,  with  pain  I  tell 
How  you,  sweet  lyrist,  in  the  riot  fell ; 
^Vhat  worse  than  brutal  rage  his  breast  could  fill. 
Who  did  thy  blood,  Obard  celestial!   spill  ? 
Kindly  you  press'd  amid  the  princely  throng. 
To  crown  the  feast,  and  give  the  nuptial  song : 
Discord  abhorr'd  the  music  of  thy  lyre. 
Whose  notes  did  gentle  peace  so  well  inspire; 
Thee  when  fierce  Pettalns  far  off  espy'd. 
Defenceless  with  thy  harp,  he  scoftiog  cry'd, 
"  Go;  to  the  ghosts  thy  soothing  lessons  play: 
We  loathe  thy  lyre,  and  scorn  thy  peaceful  lay  ;*" 
And,  as  again  he  fieicely  bid  him  go. 
He  pierc'd  his  temples  with  a  mortal  blow. 
His  harp  be  hehl,  though  sinking  on  the  ground. 
Whose  strings  in  death  his  trcmhlin'i  fingers  found 
By  chance,  and  tun'd  by  chance  a  dying  sound. 

With  grief  Lyeormas  saw  him  fall,  from  far, 
.\iul  wresting  from  the  door  a  massy  bar. 
Full  in  bis  pole  lays  on  a  load  of  knocks. 
Which  stun  him,  and  he  falls  like  a  devoted  ox. 
Another  bar  Pelates  would  have  snateh'd. 
But  Corythus  his  motions  slyly  wateh'd; 
He  darts  his  weapon  from  a  privatr  stand, 
And  rivets  to  the  post  his  vemy  band: 
When  straight  a  missive  spear  transfix'd  his  side. 
By  Abas  thrown,  and  as  he  bung,  he  dy'd. 

Alelaneus  on  the  prince's  side  was  slain: 
.\nd  Dorylas,  who  own'd  a  fertile  plain. 
Of  Nasamonia's  fields  the  wealthy  lord,       [board. 
Whose  crowded  barns  could  scarce  contaJn  their 
A  H  hizzing  spear  obliquely  gave  a  blow, 
Stuck  in  his  groin,  and  pierc'd  the  nerves  below  j 
His  foe  beheld  his  eyes  convulsive  roll. 
His  ebbing  veins,  and  bis  d<-p.irtingsoul; 
Then  taunting  said,  "  Of  all  thy  spacious  plains, 
This  spot  thy  only  property  remains." 
He  left  him  thus;  but  had  no  sooner  left. 
Than  Peiseus  in  revenge  his  nostrils  cleft; 
From  his  friend's  breast  the  murd'ring  dart  he 

drew. 
And  the  same  weapon  at  the  murd'rer  threw; 
His  head  in  halves  the  darted  javelin  cut. 
And  on  each  side  the  brain  came  issuing  out. 

Fortune  his  friend,  his  deaths  around  he  deals. 
And  this  bis  lanee,  and  that  his  falchion  feels  : 
Nnw  riytius  dies;  and  by  a  diif  rent  wound, 
The  twin,  his  brother  Clxnis,  bites  the  ground. 
In  his  rent  jaw  the  bearded  weapon  sticks, 
And  the  steel'd  dart  does  Clytiu»'  thish  transfix. 
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%Vith  these  Mendcsian  Celadon  he  slew: 
And  Astrcus  next,  uhuse  muther  was  a  Jew, 
His  sire  uncertain:  then  by  Perseus  fell 
^thion,  who  cuu'd  things  to  come  foretell; 
But  now  he  knuns  not  whence  the  javelin  ilies 
That  wounds  his  bre:ist,  nor  by  whose  arm  he  dies. 

The  squire  to  Phiiiiu'i  next  his  valiuir  trj'd, 
And  fierce  ALryrtes  >taiu'd  with  panicide. 

As  these  are  slain  fre^h  numbers  still  appear, 
And  wage  with  Persi  us  an  unequal  war; 
To  rob  him  of  his  ri(:ht,  the  maid  he  won, 
By  honour,  promise,  and  desert  his  i>wn. 
With  him  the  father  of  the  beauteous  bride. 
The  mother,  and  the  fri.:hted  virgin  side: 
With  shrieks  and  doleful  cries  they  rend  the  air; 
Their  shrieks  ronfoun<Ud  with  the  din  of  war. 
With  clashinc  arms,  and  ^roaninas  of  the  slain, 
They  grieve  unpity'd,  and  unheaiil  eomj)lain. 
The  Huor  with  ruddy  streams  Bellona  stains, 
AndPhineusa  new  war  uitb double  rage  maintains. 

Perseus  b<  girt,  from  all  around  they  pour 
Their  lances  on  him, a  tempestuous  show'r, 
Aim'd  all  at  him;  a  cloud  of  darts,  and  spears, 
Or  blind  his  eyes,  or  whistle  round  bis  ears. 
Their  numbers  to  resist,  against  the  wall 
He  guards  his  back  secure,  and  tiares  them  all. 
Here  from  the  left  Mulpeus  renews  the  fight, 
And  bold  Ethemon  pre>ses  on  the  right: 
As  nhtn  a  hnngiy  tiger  near  him  hears 
Two  lowing  herds,  auhile  he  both  forbears; 
Nor  can  his  hojies  of  this,  or  that  renounce, 
So  strong  he  lusts  to  prey  on  both  at  once; 
Thus  Perseus  now  with  tliat  or^this  is  loth 
Ti>  nar  distinct,  but  fain  would  fall  on  Loth. 
And  first  Chaouian  Molpeus  felt  his  blow, 
And  tlc(i,  and  never  after  facM  his  foe; 
Then  fierce  Ethemon,  as  he  tuniM  his  back, 
Hurry'd  with  fury,  niiniiig  at  his  nvcV, 
Ills  hrandish'il  sword  against  the  marble  struck 
AVith  all  his  might;  the  brittle  weapon  broke, 
And  ill  his  throat  the  point  rebounding  stuck. 
Too  slight  the  wound  for  life  to  issue  thence, 
And  yet  too  great  for  battle,  tir  defence; 
His  arms  extended  in  tliis  piteous  state, 
Tor  mercy  he  would  sue, but  sues  too  late; 
Perseus  lias  in  his  bosom  plung'd  the  sword, 
And,  ere  he  speaks,  the  wound  pn-'Venlstlie  word. 

The  crowds  increasing,  and  his  frii'iids  di»tiess*d. 
Himself  by  warring  multitudes  oppressM  ; 
"  Since  thus  unequally  you  fight,  'tis  time," 
He  cry'd,  "  to  punish  your  presumptuous  crime; 
Hewan  ,  my  frienils;'"  his  friends  w.  re  soon  nrejiard. 
Their  sight  averting,  high  the  head  he  rea.'d. 
And  Gorgon  nn  bis  foes  severely  star'd. 
*'  Vain  shift!'*  says  Thescelus,  with  aspect  bold, 
"  Thee,  and  thy  bugbear  monster,  1  behold 
With  scorn;'"  he  lifts  his  arm,  but  ere  he  threw 
Tile  dart,  the  hero  to  a  statue  grew. 
Ill  the  same  posture  still  the  marble  stands. 
And  liolds  the  warriors  weapons  in  its  hands. 
Aiiipliyx,  whom  yet  this  wonder  can't  alarm, 
Hea\cs  at  I.yncidcs'  breast  his  impious  arm; 
But,  while  thus  daringly  he  presses  on. 
His  vieapon  and  his  arm  arc  turn'd  to  stone. 
Next  Nileus,  he  who  vainly  said  he  ow'd 
His  origin  to  Nile's  prolific  flood; 
M'ho  on  his  shield  seven  silver  rivers  bore. 
His  birth  to  witness  by  the  arms  he  wore; 
Full  of  his  seven-fold  father,  thus  exprfss'd 
His  boast  to  Perseus,  and  his  pride  coufess'd : 
.VOU    II. 


"  See  whence  «e  sprung;  let  this  thy  comfort  be 
In  thy  sure  death,  that  thou  didst  die  liy  me.'' 
While  yet  he  spoke  the  dying  accents  hunjf 
In  sounds  imperfect  on  his  marble  tongue  ; 
Tho'    chang'd  to    stone,  his    lips   hc.scem'd    tg 

stretch. 
And  thro'th'  Insensate  rock  wou'd  force  a  speech. 

This  F.ryx  saw,  but  seeing  would  not  own; 
"  The  mischief  by  yourselves,"  he  cries,  "  is  done. 
'Tis  your  cold  eourai-e  turns  your  hearts  to  st.>ii«. 
Come  follow  me  ;  fall  on  the  stripling  boy. 
Kill  him,  and  you  his  magic  arms  destroy  '' 
Then  rushing  on.  his  arm  to  strike  he  rear'd, 
And  marbled  o'er  his  vary'd  frame  appear'd. 

The«e  for  affronting  Pallas  were  chastis'd. 
And  justly  met  the  death  they  had  despis'd. 
Ihit  brave  Aconteiis,  Per-.eus'  friend  by  cliniice 
I.ook'd  back,  and  met  the  Gorgon's  fatal  glancv: 
A  statue  now  become,  he  glia.stly  stares. 
And  still  the  foe  to  mortal  combat  dares. 
Astyages  the  living  likeness  knew. 
On  the  dead  stone  with  vengeful  fury  flew; 
But  impotent  his  rage,  the  jaiTiiig  blade 
No  print  upon  the  solid  marble  made: 
Again,  as  with  redoubled  might  he  struck, 
Himself  astoiiish'd  in  the  quarry  stuck. 

The  vulgar  deaths  'twere  tedious  to  rehearse. 
And  fates  below  the  dignity  of  verse. 
Their  safety  in  their  flight  two  hundn-d  found. 
Two  liiindreil  by  Medusa's  head  were  ston'd. 
Fierce  Phineiis  now  repents  the  h  rongful  fight. 
And  views  his  vary'd  fricniU,  a  dreadful  sight; 
He  knows  their  faces,  for  their  help  he  sues, 
.And  thinks,  not  hearing  him,  that  they  refuse: 
By  name  he  lie^s  their  succour,  one  by  one. 
Then  doubts  Ihiir  life,  and  feels  the  friendly  ston^ 
Struck  with  remorse,  and  conscious  of  his  pride, 
Convict  of  sin,  he  tinn'd  his  eyes  aside; 
\\  ilh  suppliant  mien  to  Perseus  thus  he  prays, 
"  Hence  with  the  head,  as  far  as  winds  and  seas 
Can  hear  thee;  hence.    ()  ipiit  the  Cephen  shore. 
And  never  curse  us  with  Medusa  uioiie. 
That  horrid  he;id,  which  stiffens  into  stone 
Those  impious  nii'n  who,  darini  death,  look  on. 
I  Mair'<liiot  with  thee  out  of  hate  or  stiilc, 
My  honest  cause  was  to  defenil  inj-  wife. 
First  pledg'd  to  me;  «  hat  crime  coii'd  I  suppose, 
To  arm  mj'  friends,  and  vi:idicate  my  spouse  ? 
Rut  vain,  too  late  I  see,  was  our  design; 
Mine  was  the  title,  but  the  merit  thine. 
Contending  msdt-  me  guilty,  I  confess  ; 
But  penitence  slum'd  make  liiat  guilt  the  le  s: 
*T»as thine  to  conquer  by  Minerva's  pow'r; 
Favonr'd  of  Ileav'n,  thy  mercy  I  implore; 
For  life  I  sue;  the  ie;t  to  thee  I  yield; 
In  pity,  fiom  my  sight  remove  the  shield." 
He  suing  said  ;  nor  durst  revert  his  eyes 
On  thi"  grim  head:  and  Perseus  thus  replies: 
"  Coward,  what  is  in  me  to  crant,  I  will. 
Nor  blood,  unworthy  of  my  valour,  spill: 
Fear  not  to  perish  by  my  veuct^tid  spord. 
From  that  secure;  'tis  all  the  fates  atf  ird. 
Where  I  now  see  thee,  thou  shult  still  be  se»n, 
A  lasting  monument  to  pleast*  our  queen  ; 
There  still  shall  thy  bitixilh'd  behold  Inr  spouse, 
And  find  Ins  image  in  her  father's  hous.  .'• 
This  said;  where  Pliincu-.  turn'd  to  shuii  the  shield. 
Full  ill  his  face  the  staring  head  he  held; 
As  here  anri  there  be  strove  to  turn  afide. 
The  wonder  vrrouglit.  the  man  was  petrify'd: 
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AU  maible  was  Ins  fiame,  his  humid  ejes 
J>ro;>p'(l  tears,  which  hung  upon  the  stunt  like  ice. 
Ill  sujipliaut  posture,  with  uphfted  hands, 
And  tearful  look,  the  guilty  statue  stands. 

Honee  Perseus  to  his  native  city  hies. 
Victorious,  and  rewarde<l  with  his  prize. 
Conquest,  o'er  Projtus  the  usurper,  won. 
He  re-instates  his  grandsire  in  the  throne. 
Pitttus,  his  hrother  dispossess'd  by  might, 
His  realm  enjoy'd,  and  still  detain'd  his  right: 
l^ut  Perseus  puli'd  the  haughty  tyrant  down, 
j\ml  to  the  rightful  king  rcstor'd  the  throne. 
Wtak  was  th'  usurper,  as  his  cause  was  wrong; 
Where  Gorgon's   head  appears,  what  arms   are 

strong? 
When  Perseus  to  his  host  the  monster  held, 
They  soon  were  statues,  and  their  king  expell'd. 

Thence  to  Seriphus  with  the  head  he  sails. 
Whose  prince  his  stoiy  treats  as  idle  tales: 
Lord  of  a  little  isle,  he  scorns  to  Scem 
Too  credulous,  hut  laughs  at  that  and  him. 
Yet  did  he  not  so  much  suspect  the  truth, 
As  out  of  pride  or  envy  hate  the  youth. 
The  Argive  prince,  at  his  contempt  enrag'd. 
To  force  his  faith  by  fatal  proof  engag'd.     [takes, 
"  Friends,  shut  your  eyes,"  he  cries;  ""his  shield  he 
And  to  the  king  expos'd  Medusa's  snakes. 
'l"he  monarch  felt  the  pow'r  he  would  not  own. 
And  stood  convict  of  folly  in  the  stone. 

MINERVA'S  INTERVIEW  ^V|TH  THE  MUSES. 

Thus  far  Minerva  was  content  to  rove 
AVith  Perseus,  offspring  of  her  father  Jove: 
Now  hid  in  ehiuds,  Seriphus  she  forsook, 
And  to  the  Thchan  tow'rs  her  journey  took. 
Cythnos  and  Gyaros  lying  to  the  risht, 
6he  pass'd  unheeded  in  her  eager  flight- 
And  choosing  first  on  Heliconto  rest, 
The  virgin  Muses  in  these  words  address'd : 

"  Me,  the  strange  tidings  of  a  new-found  spring, 
Ye  learned  sisters,  to  tliis  mountain  bring. 
If  all  he  true  that  fame's  wide  rumours  tell, 
Twas Pegasus  discover'd  first  your  well ; 
Whose  piercing  hoof  gavi:  the  soft  earth' a  'olow, 
Wliich  broke  the  surface  where  these  waters  flow. 
i  saw  that  horse  by  miracle  obtain 
JLife,  from  the  blood  of  dire  Medusa  slain  • 
And  now,  this  equal  prodigy  to  view. 
From  riiitant  isles  to  fam'd  Bceotia  flew." 

Tiie  Muse  Urania  said,  "  Whatever  cause 
So  great  a  goddess  to  this  mansion  draws; 
Our  shadis  are  h;ippy  v\ith  so  bright  a  guest. 
You  queen  are  welcome,  and  we  Muses  blest. 
What  fame  has  publish 'd  of  our  spring  is  true: 
Tlianks  for  our  spring  to  Pegasus  are  due." 
Then,  with  becoming  courtesy,  she  led 
The  curious  stranger  to  their" fountain's  head; 
AVho  long  survey'd,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Their  sacred  water,  charming  to  the  sight; 
■J'heir  ancient  groves,  dark  grottos,  shady  bow'rs, 
And  smiling  plains  adorn'd  with  various  flow'rs. 
•"  O  happy  Muses!"  she  with  rapture  cry'd, 
"  W;:o,  safcfrom  cares,  on  this  fair  hill  reside; 
B;est  in  your  seat,  and  free  youi-selves  to  please 
With  joys  of  study,  and  with  glorious  case." 

THE  FATE  OF  PYRENEUS. 

Thtn  one  replies:  "  O  goddess,  fit  to  guide 
Our  humble  works,  and  in  our  choir  preside. 


Who  sure  would  wisely  to  these  fields  repair. 
To  taste  our  pleasures,  and  our  labours  share, 
M'ei-e  not  your  virtue  and  superior  mind 
To  higher  arts,  and  nobler  deeds  incliu'd  ; 
Justly  you  praise  our  works,  and  pleasing  seat. 
Which  all  might  envy  in  this  soft  retreat', 
Were  we  secured  from  dangers  and  from  harmsj 
But  maids  are  frighten'd  with  the  least  alarms. 
And  none  are  safe  in  this  licentious  time; 
Still  tierce  Pyrenens,  and  his  daring  crime. 
With  lasting  horrour  strikes  my  feeble  sight. 
Nor  is  .uy  mind  recover'd  from  the  fright. 
With  Thracian  arms  this  bold  usurper  gain'd 
Daulis,  and  Phocis,  where  he  proudly  r'eigii'd  : 
It  happen'd  once  as  through  his  land's  we  went. 
For  the  bright  temple  of  Parnassus  beut. 
He  met  us  there,  and,  in  his  artful  mind 
Hiding  the  faithless  action  he  design'd, 
Conferr'd  on  us  (whom,  oh !  too  well  he  knew) 
All  honours  that  to  goddesses  are  due. 
'Stop,  stop,  ye  Muses,  'tis  your  friend  who  calls.' 
The  tyrant  said:   '  behold  the  rain  that  falls 
On  every  side,  and  that  ill-boding  sky. 
Whose  loiv'ring face  portcadsmorestormsare nigh. 
Pray  make  my  house  your  own,  and  void  of  fear, 
W^hile  this  had  weather  lasts,  take  shelter  here. 
Gods  have  made  meaner  places  their  resort. 
And  for  a  cottage  left  their  shining  court.' 

"  Ohlig'd  to  stop,  by  the  united  force 
Of  pouring  rains,  and  complaisant  discourse. 
His  courteous  iuvitation  we  obey, 
And  in  his  hall  resolve  awhile  to  stay. 
Soon  it  clcar'd  up  ;  the  clouds  began  to  fly. 
The  driving  north  refm'd  the  show'ry  sky; 
Then  to  pursue  our  journey  we  began; 
But  the  false  traitor  to  his  portal  ran, 
Stopt  our  escape,  the  door  securely  barr'd. 
And  to  our  honour  violence  prepar'd. 
But  \vu,  transform'd  to  birds,  avoid  his  snare, 
On  pinions  rising  in  the  yielding  air. 

"  But  he,  by  lust  and  inilignation  fir'd. 
Up  to  his  highest  tow'r  with  speed  rctir'd. 
And  cries, '  In  vain  you  from  my  arms  withdrew. 
The  way  you  go  your  lover  will  pursue.* 
Then  in  a  flying  posture  wildly  plac'd, 
And  dai  ing  from  that  height  himself  to  cast. 
The  wretch  fell  headlong,  and  the  ground  bestrew'd 
With  broken  bones,  and  stains  of  guilty  blood." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PIERIDES. 

The  Muse  yet  spoke  :  when  they  began  to  hear 
A  noise  of  wings  that  flutter'd  in  the  air; 
And  straight  a  voice,  from   some  high-spica.ling 
Seem'd  to  salute  the  companv  helow."        [bough 
The  goddess  wonder'd,  and  inquir'd  from  whence  ' 
That  tongue  was  heard,  that  spoke  so  plainly  sense: 
(It  seem'd  to  her  a  human  voice  to  be. 
But  pruv'd  a  bird'.-,;  for  in  a  shady  tr-e 
Nine  magpies  perch'd  lament  their  alter'd  state. 
And,  what  they  hear,  are  skilful  to  repeat.) 

1  he  sister  to  'he  wond'ring  goddess  said 
_  These,  foil'd  by  us,  by  us  were  thus  repaid. 
These  did  EvippJ  of  Piconia  brins 
With  nine  hard  labour-|.angs  to  Pella's  kin-'. 
7  he  toohsh  virgins  of  their  number  juoud,  ° 
And  puff'd  with  praises  of  the  senseless  ,ro»d, 
1  hrough  all  Aehaia,  and  th'  ,^monian  plains, 
Liety  d  us  thus,  to  match  their  artless  strains: 

No  more,  ye  Thespian  girls,  your  notes  repeat. 
Nor  with  talse  harmony  the  vulgar  cheat; 
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In  voice  or  skill,  if  you  with  us  will  vie, 

As  many  we  in  voici;  or  skill  will  try. 

Surrender  you  to  us,  if  we  (-xoel, 

I'am'd  Agaiiippd,  and  Medusa's  well. 

The  ronqiiest  yours,  your  piize  from  us  shall  be 

TheJKniathian  plains  to  snowy  Paon^  ; 

The  nymphs  our  judscs.'     To  dispute  the  field. 

We  thought  a  shame;  but  'greater  shame  to  yield. 

On  seats  of  living  stone  the  sisters  sit, 

And  by  the  rivers  sucar  to  judge  ari^-hL 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  PIERJDES. 

"  Then  rises  one  of  the  pn  sumptuous  thron;. 
Steps  nulily  forth,  and  first  begins  the  song; 
With  vain  address  desoriUis  the  giants*  wars. 
And  to  the  pods,  their  fabled  aets  prefers. 
She   sings,  from  Earth's  .dark  womb  bow  Typhon 

rose. 
And  struck  with  mort.il  fear  bis  heav'nly  foes. 
How  the  gods  lied  to  Ksypt's  slimy  soil. 
And  hid  their  henils  beneaih  the  banks  of  Nile: 
How  Typhon,  from  the  couquer'd  skies,  pursu'd 
Their  routed  godheads  to  the  sevcn-mouth'd  flood; 
Forc'd  ev'ry  god,  bis  fury  to  escape. 
Some  beastly  form  to  take,  or  earthly  shape. 
Jove  (so  she  siui;;)  was  chaug'd  into  a  ram. 
From  whence  the  horns  of  Libyan  Amnion  came. 
Bacchus  a  goat,  .Vpolto  n-as  a  crow, 
Phisbi  a  cat,  the  wife  of  Jove  a  cow, 
AVhoJe  hue  was  whiter  than  the  falliug  snow. 
Mercury  to  a  nasty  ibis  turn'il. 
The  change  obscene,  afraid  of  Typhon,  moura'd ; 
While  Venus  from  a  fish  protection  craves, 
And  once  more  plunges  iu  her  native  waves. 

**  She  sung,  an<l  to  her  harp  her  voice  ajjply'd ; 
Then  us  again  to  match  her  they  dety'd. 
T»ut  our  poor  song,  perhaps  for  you  to  hear, 
Nor  leisure  serves,  nor  is  it  worth  your  ear.'* 
*•  Tliat  causeless  doubt  remove,  O  Muse,  rcheai"se,** 
The  giMlfless  cry'd,  "  your  ever-grateful  verse.** 
Bi-neath  a  chequer'd  shade  she  lakes  her  seat. 
And  bids  the  sister  Iut  whole  song  repeat. 
1'he  sister  thus :   *'  Calliop^  we  chose 
For  the  perfitrmance.     The  sweet  virgin  rose. 
With  ivy  crown'd  she  tunes  her  golden  strnigs. 
And  to  her  haii>  this  coDipusition  sings. 

THE  .«0.\G  OF  THE  MLSES. 

"  First  Ceres  taught  the  lab'ring  hind  to  plough 
The  pregnant  Earth,  and  cjuick'ning  seed  to  sow. 
She  tirst  fur  man  did  wholesome  food  provide, 
And  with  just  laws  the  wicked  world  supply'd; 
All  good  from  herderiv'd,  to  her  belong 
The  grateful  tributes  of  tlic  Muses'  song. 
Her  more  than  worthy  of  our  verse  we  deem. 
Oh  !   were  our  verse  more  worthy  ol  the  theme  ! 

••  Jove  on  the  giant  fair  Tiinacria  hurl'd, 
Aiul  with  one  bolt  re\en2'd  his  starry  world. 
)!encath  her  burning  hills  Typhreus  lies, 
.\nd,  struggling:  alwuvs,  strives  in  vain  to  rise. 
])own  does  Pelorus  his  right  hand  suppress 
Ton'rd  Latium,  on  tlie  left  Pachyn^  weighs. 
ilis  lt'i;«  are  under  I.itybwum  spread, 
.\nd  iEtnn  |>ress«s  hard  his  horrid  head. 
On  his  broad  back  he  there  extended  lies. 
And  vomits  clouds  of  ashes  tt>  the  skies. 
Oft  lab'rhig  with  his  load,  at  last  he  tires, 
And  s|)ews  out  in  revenge  a  flood  of  fires, 
Mumitains  he  -.tmi^Lcles  to  o'eru  helm,  and  toniis  ; 
r.artii*s  inmost  boweU  quake,  and  Naturu  gruaus. 


Ilis  lerrours  reach  the  direful  king  of  Hell ; 
lie  fears  his  throes  will  to  the  day  reveal 
The    realms    of  night,   and    fright  his  tremhlin{ 
ghosts. 

"  This  to  prevent,  he  quits  the  Stygian  coasts  : 
In  his  black  car,  by  sooty  horses  drawn, 
Fair  Sicily  he  seeks,  and  dreails  the  dawn; 
Around  her  plains  he  casts  his  eager  eyes. 
And  ev'ry  mountain  to  the  bottom  tries. 
Uut  when,  in  all  the  careful  search,  he  saw 
No  cause  of  fear,  no  ill-suspected  daw  ; 
Secure  from  harm,  and  wond'riug  on  at  will, 
Venus  beheld  him  from  her  tlow'ry  hill: 
When  straight  the  dame  her  little  Cupid  prcst 
With  secret  rapture  to  her  snowy  breast, 
And  in  these  wonis  the  flutt'rius;  boy  addrest. 

" '  O  thou,  my  arms,  my  glory,  ami  my  pow'r, 
My  son,  whom  men  and  deathless  gods  adore; 
Iteud  thy  sure  bow,  whose  arrows  never  miss'd. 
No  longer  let  Hell's  king  thy  sway  resist; 
Take  him,  while  straggling  from  his  dark  abodes 
He  coasts  the  kingdoms  of  superior  gods. 
If  sovereign  Jove,  if  gods  who  rule  the  waves. 
And  Neptune,  who  rules  them,  have  been  thy 

slaves  ; 
Shall  11. 11  be  free?  The  tyrant  strike,  my  son, 
I'.nlarge  thy  mother's  empire,  and  thy  own. 
Let  not  our  lleav'n  be  made  the  mock  of  Ucll, 
Hut  I*luto  to  confess  thy  pow'r  compel. 
Our  rule  is  slighteil  in  our  native  skies, 
See  Pallas,  sec  Diana  too  defies 
Thy  darts,  which  Ceres' dauehter  WouUl  despise. 
Slie  too  our  empire  treats  with  awkward  scorn; 
.^uch  insolence  no  longer's  to  be  borne. 
Revenge  our  slighted  reign,  and  with  thy  dart 
Transfix  the  virgin's  to  the  uncle's  heart.' 

".She  said;  and  from  hisquiierslraight  he  drew 
A  dart  that  surely  would  tiic  business  Ao. 
She  guides  his  hand,  she  makes  her  touch  the  test, 
And  of  a  thousand  arrjws  chose  the  b"st : 
No  feather  better  pois'ti,  a  sharper  head 
.None  had,  and  sooner  none,  and  surer  sped. 
He  bends  his  bow,  he  draws  it  to  his  ear, 
Tbrouij'h  Pluto's  heart  it  drives,  and  fixes  there. 

THE  RAPE  OF  PROSERPI.NB. 

"Near  Enna's  walls  a  spacious  lake  is  spread, 
Fam'd  for  the  swectly-siuiiug  swans  it  bred; 
Pergusa  is  its  name:   and  never  more 
Were  beard,  or  sweeter,  on  Cayster's  shore. 
Woods  croH  utile  lake;  and  Pha'Iius  ne'er  invades 
I'be  tufted  finces,  or  olTeiids  the  sh;«Ji.s  : 
Fresh  Iragranl  breezes  fan  the  venlanl  bow'rs, 
.And  the  in«)ist  ground  smiles  with  enamel'd  fiovv'i^. 
The  cheeiful  birds  their  airy  carols  sin:;, 
And  the  whole  year  is  one  eternal  spring,   [maids, 

"  Here,  while    young   Proserpine,   among   ttiie 
Diverts  herself  in  these  delicious  shades; 
While  like  a  <'hild  with  busy  speed  and  care 
She  gathers  lilies  here,  and  vi'lets  there; 
Wliile  lirst  to  fill  her  little  lap  she  strives, 
Hell's  grizly  mouaivrb  at  the  shade  arrives; 
.S<x's  her  thus  sporting  on  the  llow'ry  green, 
And  loves  the  blooming  maid,  as  soon  a£  seen. 
Ilis  urgent  flame  impMieiit  of  delay, 
Sh  if(  as  his  thought  he  seiz'd  the  beauteous  prey. 
And  bore  her  in  his  sooty  car  away. 
The  frighted  goddess  to  her  mother  cries. 
Out  all  10  vaU>;  for  uuw  tar  off  sh«  di«>. 
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I'ar  slu*  belurul  her  loa\es  her  viririii  train  ; 
'I'o  tli'-m  too  cries,  anil  cries  to  them  in  vain. 
And  while  with  passion  she  repeats  her  call. 
The  vi'lcls  from  her  lap,  and  lilies  fall :       [moan; 
She  misses  them,   poor   heart !  and   makes  new 
Her  lilies,  ah !  are  lost,  her  vi'lcts  gone. 

"  O'er  hills,  the  ravisher,  and  valleys  speeds. 
By  name  encnnraguig  his  foamy  steeds  ; 
He  rattles  o'er  their  neiksthe  rusty  reins, 
.And  rnlHes  with  the  stroke  their  shaggy  manes. 
O'er  lakis  he  whirls  his  Hying  wheels, and  comes 
To  the  Palici  hreathing  sulph'rons  fumes. 
And  thence  to  where  the  Bacehiads  of  renown 
Between  unequal  havens  built  their  town; 
Where  Areihnsa,  round  th'  imprison'd  sea, 
Extends  her  crooked  coast  to  Oyan^  ; 
The  nymph  who gavethe  neighb'ring lake  atiame, 
Of  all  ."Sicilian  nymphs  the  first  in  fame. 
She  from  the  waves  advanc'd  her  beauteous  head. 
The  goddess  knew,  and  thus  to  Pluto  said; 
'  Farther  thou  shalt  not  with  the  virgin  run; 
Ceres  unwilling,  canst  thou  be  her  son  ? 
The  maid  should  be  by  sweet  persuasion  won. 
Force  suits  not  w'ith  the  softness  of  the  fair; 
For,  if  great  things  with  small  1  may  compare. 
Me  Anapis  once  lov'd  ;  a  milder  course 
He  took,  and  won  me  by  his  words,  not  force.' 

"  Then  stretching  out  her  arms,  she  stopt  his 
.But  he,  impatient  of  the  shortest  stay,  [way; 

'J'hrows  to  his  dreadful  steeds  the  slacken'd  rein. 
And  strikes  his  iron  sceptre  through  the  main  ; 
The  depths  profound  through  yielding  waves  he 

cleaves, 
And  to  Hell's  centre  a  free  passage  leaves ; 
I)own  sinks  his  chariot,  and  his  realms  of  night 
7'he  god  soon  leaches  with  a  rapid  flight. 

CVANE  DISSOLVES  TO  A  FOUNTAIN. 

**  But  still  does  Cyan^  the  rape  bemoan, 
And  with  the  goddess'  wrongs  laments  her  own; 
For  the  sto'.'n  maid,  and  for  herinjur'd  spring, 
Time  to  her  trouble  no  relief  can  bring, 
la  hir  sad  heart  a  heavy  load  she  bears, 
'  i'ill  the  dumb  sorrow  turn.^  her  all  to  tears. 
Her  mingling  waters  with  that  fountain  pass. 
Of  which  she  late  immortal  godde-s  was; 
Her  vary'd  members  to  a  fluid  melt, 
A  pliant  softness  in  her  bones  is  felt; 
Her  wavy  locks  first  drop  away  in  dew. 
And  liquid  next  her  slender  fmgers  grew. 
Th  ■  body's  change  soon  seizes  its  extreme. 
Her  legs  dissolve,  and  feet  flow  off  in  stream. 
Her  arms,  her  back,  her  shotdders,  and  her  side, 
Her  swelling  breasts  in  little  currents  glide, 
A  silver  liquor  only  now  remains 
Within  the  channel  of  her  puiple  veins; 
Nothing  to  fill  love's  grasp;  her  husband  chaste 
Bathes  in  that  bosom  he  before  eiiibrac'd. 

A  BOY  THANSFORMED  TO  AN  EFT. 

"TllLs,  while  through  all  the  earth,  and  all  the 
Hrrdaoghter  mournful  Ceres  sought  in  vain ;  [main, 
Aurora,  when  with  dewy  locks  she  rose. 
Nor  burnisii'd  Vesp-r,  foimd  her  in  repose. 
At  jEtua's  flaming  mouth  two  pitchy  pines. 
To  light  her  in  her  search,  at  length  she  tines. 
Eestlcss,  with  these,  through  frosty  night  she  goes, 
Nor  fears  the  cutting  winds,  nor  heeds  the  snows; 
And  when  the  morning  star  the  day  renews, 
FroBi  i.a>l  to.  west  ber  absent  child  pursues. 


"  Thirsty  at  last  by  long  fatigue  she  glows. 

But  uicets  no  spring,  no  riv'let  near  her  flows. 

f  hen  looking  round,  a  lowly  cottage  spies. 
Smoking  among  the  trees,  and  thither  hies. 
The  goddess  knocking  at  the  little  door, 
'Twas  open'd  by  a  woman  old  and  poor, 
Wlio,  when  she  begg'd  for  water,  gave  her  ale 
Brew'd  long,  but  well  preserv'd  from  being  stale. 
The  goddess  drank ;  a  chuiVy  lad  was  by. 
Who  saw  the  liquor  with  a  grudging  eye. 
And  grinning  cries,  'She's  greedy  more  than  dry.' 

"  Ceres,  oflended  at  his  foul  grimace, 
Flung  what  she  had  n^t  drunk  into  his  face. 
The  sprinklings  speckle  where  they  hit  the  skin, 
And  a  long  tail  does  from  his  body  spin  ; 
His  arms  are  tum'd  to  legs, and  lest  his  size 
Should  make  him  mischievous,  and  he  might  rise 
Against  mankind,  diminutive's  his  frame. 
Less  than  a  lizard,  but  in  shape  the  same. 
Aniaz'd  the  dame  the  wondrous  sight  beheld, 
And  weeps,  aud  fain  would  touch  her  quondan 

child. 
Yet  her  approach  th'  affrighted  vermin  shuns. 
And  fast  into  the  greatest  crevice  runs. 
A  name  they  gave  him,  which  the  spots  exprest, 
Tiiat  rose  like  stars,'  and  vary'd  all  his  breast. 

**  What  lands,  wliat  seas  the  iroddess  wauder'do'er. 
Were  long  to  tell,  for  there  remain'd  no  more. 
Searching  all  round,  her  fruitless  toil  she  mourns, 
.\nd  with  regret  to  Sicily  returns. 
At  length,  where  Cyane  now  flows  she  came. 
Who  could  have  told  her,  were  she  still  the  same 
As  when  she  saw  her  daughter  sink  to  Hell; 
But  what  she  knows  she  wants  a  tongue  to  tell. 
Yet  this  plain  signal  manifestly  gave. 
The  virgin's  girdle  floating  on  a  wave, 
As  late  she  dropt  it  from  her  slender  waist. 
When  with  her  uncle  thro'  the  deep  she  past. 
Ceres  the  token  by  her  grief  confest. 
And  tore  her  golden  hair,  and  beat  her  breast. 
She  knows  not  on  what  land  her  curse  should  fall,i 
Uut,  as  ingrate,  alik'  upbraids  them  all. 
Unworthy  of  her  gifts  ;  Tiinacria  most, 
Where  the  last  steps  she  found  of  what  she  lost. 
The  plough  for  this  the  vengeful  goddess  broke^ 
.'\nd  with  one  death  the  ox  and  o\\'ner  struck. 
In  vain  the  fallow  fields  tlie  peasant  tMls, 
The  seed,  corrupted  ere  'tis  sown,  she  kills. 
The  fruitfLd  soil,  that  once  such  harvests  bore. 
Now  mocks  the  farmer's  care  and  teems  no  more. 
Aud  the  rich  grain  which  tills  the  fur.ow'd  glade 
Rots  in  the  seed,  or  shrivels  in  the  blade; 
Or  too  much  sun  burns  up,  or  to*i  much  rain 
Drowns,  or  black  blights  destroy  the  blasted  plain; 
Or  greedy  birds  thenew-suv.n  seed  devour, 
Or  darnel,  thistles,  and  a  crop  impure 
Of  knotted  grass  along  the  acres  stand,        [land. 
And  spread  their   thriving  roots  through  all  the 

*'  Then  from  the  waves  soft  Arethusa  rears 
Her  head,  and  back  she  flings  her  dropping  hairs. 
'  O  mother  of  the  maid,  whom  thou  so  far 
Hast  sought,  of  whom  thou  canst  no  tidings  bear^ 
'  O  thou,'  she  cry'd,  '  who  art  to  life  a  friend. 
Cease  here  tliy  search,  and  let  Ihy  labour  end. 
Thy  faithful  Sicily's  a  guiltless  clime. 
And  should  not  sutfer  for  another's  crime; 
She  neither  knew,  nor  couKl  pre\  eut  the  deed. 
Nor  tliiuk  that  for  my  country  thus  1  pleadj 

»  Stellio. 
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ily  country's  Pisa,  I'm  an  alien  here. 

Yet  these  abodes  tu  Elis  I  prefer. 

No' clime  to  me  so  sweet,  no  plaice  so  dear. 

These  springs  I  Arcthusa  now  possess, 

Aim!  this  my  seat,  O  ijraciuus  goddess,  bless  : 

This  island  why  1  love,  and  why  I  crust 

Such  spacious  seas  to  reach  Ortygia's  coast. 

To  yon  I  shall  impart,  wiicn,  void  of  care, 

Yetir  heart's  at  ease,  and  you're  more  lit  to  hear; 

Wliun  on  your  brow  no  pres.->ing  sorrow  sits, 

For  gay  content  alone  such  tales  admits. 

When  through  Karth's  caverns  1  awhile  have  roll'd 

My  waves,  I  rise,  and  here  again  behold 

The  long-lost  stars ;   and,  as  I  late  did  glide 

Near  Styx,  Proserpina  there  I  espy'd. 

Fear  still  with  grief  might  in  her  face  be  seen ; 

Slie  still  her  rape  lamentsj  yet  made  a  queen, 

lieneath  those  g'oomy  shades  her  scej)tre  sways, 

And  ev'n  the  infernal  king  her  will  obeys.* 

*'  This  heard,  the  goddess  like  a  statue  stood. 
Stupid  with  grief;   and  in  that  musing  mi>od 
<'untinu'd  longj   new  cares  awhile  supprest 
'i'liH  reigning  pow'rs  of  her  immortal  breast. 
At  last  to  Jove  her  daughter's  sire  she  flies. 
And  with  her  chariot  cuts  the  crystal  skies; 
She  comes  in  clouds,  and  with  dishevel'd  hair. 
Standing  before  his  throne,  prefers  her  pray'r: 

"  *  King  of  tlie  guds,  defend  my  blood  and  thine. 
And  use  it.  not  the  worse  for  being  mine. 
If  1  no  more  am  gracious  in  tliy  sight, 
Be  just,  O  Jove,  and  do  thy  daugliter  right. 
In  vain  I  sougiit  her  the  wide  woild  around, 
And,  when  I  most  despair'd  to  find  her,  found  : 
Hut  how  can  I  the  fatal  iindiug  boast. 
By  which  I  know  she  is  for  ever  lost  ? 
Without  her  fatlier's  aid,  what  other  pow'r 
Can  to  my  arms  the  ravish'd  maid  restore! 
Let  him  restore  her,  I'll  the  crime  forgive; 
My  child,  though  ravish'd,  I'd  with  joy  receive. 
Piiy,  y<iur  daughter  with  a  thief  should  wed, 
Tho*  mine,  you  think,  deserves  no  better  bed." 

"  Jitve  thus  replies  :   *  It  equally  belongs 
To  both,  to  guard  our  common  pledgefrom  wrongs. 
But  if  to  things  we  proper  names  apply, 
Tliis  hardly  can  be  call'd  an  injury. 
The  theft  is  love;  nor  need  we  blush  to  own 
The  thief,  if  I  can  judge,  to  be  our  son. 
Had  you  of  his  desert  no  other  proof. 
To  he  Jove's  brother  is  methinks  enough. 
Nor  was  my  llnone  by  worth  superior  got, 
Heav*n  fell  to  me,  as  Hell  to  him,  by  lot; 
if  you  are  t.till  resulv'd  her  loss  to  mourn, 
And  nothing  less  will  serve  than  her  return; 
Upon  these  terms  she  may  again  be  yours, 
(Th'  irrevocable  terms  of  fate,  not  ours); 
Of  Stygian  food  if  she  did  never  taste. 
Hell's  bounds  may  then,  and  only  then,  be  past.' 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  ASCALAPUtS  INTO  AN 
OWL. 

*'  The  goddess  now,  resolving  to  succeed, 
Down  to  the  gloomy  shiides  descends  with  speed; 
But  adverse  fate  had  otherwise  decreed. 
For  long  before,  her  giddy  thoughtless  child 
Had  broke  her  fast,  and  all  her  projects  spoiPd. 
As  in  the  garden's  shady  walk  she  stray'd, 
A  fair  pomegranate  charm'd  the  simple  mai  d 
Hung  in  her  way,  and  tempting  her  to  taste. 
She-  pluck'd  the  fruit,  and  took  a  short  repast. 
S.-'vcn  times,  a  seed  at  once,  she  eat  the.  food  ; 
The  tact  Asc^laphus  badoaly  vjcw'd; 


Whom  Acheron  begot  in  Stygian  shudes 
On  <)rphnt\  fum'd  among  Ave  rnal  maids; 
He  saw  what  pass'd,  and  by  discov'rini;  hI|, 
Detain'dthe  ravish'd  nymph  in  cruel  thrall. 

**  But  now  a  queen,  she  with  resentment  heard. 
And  ehang'd  the  vile  informer  to  a  bird. 
In  Phlegeton's  black  stream  her  hand  she  flips 
S,nrinkles  his  head,  and  wels  Jiis  babbling  lips. 
Soon  on  bis  fai'e,  bediopt  with  magic  dew, 
A  cliangeappear'd,  and  :  audy  feathers  grew: 
A  crooked  beak  the  place  of  nose  supplies, 
liOnnded  bis  head,  and  larger  are  his  eyes. 
His  anus  and  body  waste,  but  arc  supply'J 
AVith  yellow  pinions  tlaggiiig  on  each  side. 
His  nails  grow  crooked,  and  are  turn'd  to  claws,' 
And  lazily  along  his  heavy  wings  he  draws. 
Ill-omen'd  in  liis  form,  th'  unlucky  fowl, 
Abhon'd  by  men,  and  call'd  a  screeching  owl. 

THE  DACGHTERS  OF  ACHELOLS  TRANSFORMr.A 
TO  SIRENS, 

"  Justly  this  punishment  was  due  to  him. 
And  less  had  been  too  little  for  his  crime  ; 
But,  O  ye  nymphs  that  from  the  tluod  descend. 
What  fault  of  yours  the  gods  could  so  oiVend, 
With  wings   and  claws  your  beauteous  forms  t» 

spoil, 
Yet  save  your  maiden  face  and  winning  smile? 
Were  you  not  with  her  in  Pergusa's  bov'r-;, 
When  Proserpine  went  forth  to  gather  fluw'rs  ? 
Since  Pluto  in  his  car  the  goddes.s  caught. 
Have  you  not  for  lier  in  each  climate  sougiit  ? 
And  when  on  land  you  long  ha<l  search'd  in  vain, 
You  wish'd  for  wings  to  cross  the  pathless  main  : 
The  earth  and  sea  might  witness  to  your  care: 
The  go. is  were  easy,  and  ntnrnM  yourpray'r; 
With  golden  wing  o'er  foamy  waves  you  tied, 
And  to  the  sun  your  plumy  glory  spread. 
But,  h!st  the  soft  enchantment  of  your  songs. 
Ami  the  sweet  nmsic  of  j'our  flatt'ring  tongues, 
8ht)uld  (juite  be  lost,  (as  courteous  fates  ordain) 
Your  voice  and  virgin  beauty  stiM  remain. 

*'  Jove  some  anieuds  for  Ceres'  loss  to  make. 
Vet  willing  Pluto  should  the  joy  partake, 
liives  tlieni  of  Proser|>ine  an  eipial  share, 
Who,  claim'd  by  both,  with  botli  divides  the  year. 
The  goddess  now  in  either  empire  sways. 
Six  moons  in  Hell,  and  six  with  Certs  stays. 
Her  iHe\ish  temper's  changM;  that  sullen  mind, 
Which  made  ev'n  Hell  unea.-.y,  now  is  kind. 
Her  voice  rrfmes,  her  mien  more  sweet  appears, 
Her  forehead  free  from  frowns,  her  eyes  from  teare". 
As  when,  with  golden  light,  the  conqu'ring  day 
Through  dusky  (  xhalations  clears  a  way. 
Ceres  her  daughter's  rape  no  longer  mourn'dj 
But  back  to  Aretbusa's  spring  rcturn'd; 
And  sitting  on  the  margin,  hid  her  tell 
From  whence  she  came,  and  why  a  sacred  well 

THE  STORY  OF  ARETHUSA. 

"  Still  were  the  purling  waters,  and  the  maid 
From  the  smooth  surface  rais'dherbeauteous  head. 
Wipes  oif  the  dr(»p-s  that  from  her  tresses  ran. 
And  thus  to  tell  Alpheus'  lovfs  began  : 

**  *  In  Elis  first  1  breath'd  the  living  air, 
Tht;  chase  was  all  my  pleasure,  all  my  care. 
None  lovM  like  me  the  forest  to  explore. 
To  ])itch  the  toils,  und  drive  the  bristled  boar, 
Oi  fair,  though  masculine,  I  had  the  name, 
But  i^ladly  would  to  that  have  quiUinl  clajin  i 
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It  Irss  my  pride  tlian  indignation  rais'd, 

To  hear  the  Ijeauty  I  neglfcted,  praisM ; 

Such  cumplinients  1  luuUi'd,  siioli  charms  as  these 

1  sconi'd,  and  tliought  it  infamy  to  please. 

"  *  Once,  1  remember,  in  the  summer's  heat, 
Tir'd  witli  the  cliase,  1  sought  a  cool  retreat; 
And,  walking  on,  a  silent  current  found, 
Which  gently  glided  o'er  the  grav'ly  ground. 
The  crystal  water  was  so  smooth,  so  clear, 
My  eye  distingnish'd  cv'ry  pebble  there. 
So  soft  its  motion,  that  I  scarce  perceiv'd 
The  running  stream,  or  what  1  saw  believ'd. 
The  hoary  willow,  and  the  poplar,  made 
Along  the  shelving  bank  a  grateful  shade. 
In  the  cool  rivulet  my  feet  I  dipt, 
Th^n  waded  to  the  knee,  and  then  1  stript; 
My  rctbe  1  careless  on  an  osier  threw, 
Tliat  near  the  place  con.niodiously  grew ; 
Nor  long  upon  the  border  naked  stood. 
But  phing'd  with  speed  into  the  silver  flood. 
My  arms  a  thousand  ways  I  mov'd,  and  try'd 
To  quicken,  if  I  could,  the  lazy  tide; 
Where,  while  I  play'd  my  swimming  gambols  o'er, 
1  beard  a  murm'ring  voice,  and  frighted  sprung  to 
Oh!  whither,  Arethnsa,  dost  thou  fly  ?         [shore. 
From  the  brook's  bottom  did  Alpheus  cry; 
Again  J  heard  him,  in  a  hollow  tone, 
Oh  !  whither,  Arethusa,  dost  thou  run  ? 
Naked  1   flew,  nor  could  I  stay  to  hide 
My  limbs,  my  robe  was  on  the  otlier  side; 
Alpheus  follow'd  fast,  th'  inflaming  sight 
Suieken'd  his  speed,  and  made  his  labour  light: 
He  sees  me  ready  for  his  eager  arms, 
And  with  a  greedj^  glance  devours  my  charms. 
As  trembling  doves  from  pressing  danger  fly. 
When  the  fierce  hawk  ctimes  sousing  from  the  sky; 
And,  as  fierce  hawks  the  trembling  doves  pursue. 
From  him  1  fled,  and  after  me  he  flew. 
First  by  Orehomenus  I  took  my  flight, 
And  soon  had  Psophis  and  Cyllene  in  sight; 
Behind  me  then  high  M^naUis  1  lust, 
And  craggj'  Erimanthus  scal'd  with  frost; 
Elis  was  next:   thus  far  the  ground  I  trod 
With  nimble  feet,  before  the  distanc'd  god. 
But  here  I  lagg'd,  unable  to  sustain 
Tlie  labour  longer,  and  my  flight  maintain  ; 
■While  he  more  strong,  more  patient  of  the  toil, 
And  fir'd  with  ho])es  of  beauty's  speedy  spoil, 
Gain'd  my  lost  ground,  and  bv  redoubled  pace. 
Now  left  between  us  but  a  narrow  space. 
X'nwearj''d  I  'till  now  o'er  hills,  and  plains. 
O'er  rocks,  and  rivers  ran,  and  felt  no  pains; 
Ti'c  Sun  behind  me,  and  the  god  I  kept. 
But,  w  hen  1  fastest  should  have  run,  1  stept. 
Before  my  feet  his  shadow  now  appear'd; 
As  what  1  saw,  or  rather  v/hat  1  fcar'd. 
\et  there  I  could  not  be  deceiv'd  by  fear, 
WIio  felt  his  breath  pant  on  my  braided  hair. 
And  heard  his  sounding  tread,  and  knew  him  to  be 

near. 
Tir'd,  and  despairing,  O  celestial  maid, 
I'm  caught,  I  ery'd,  without  thy  heav'nly  aid. 
Help  me,  Diana,  help  a  n^-inph  forlorn. 
Devoted  to  the  woods,  who  long  has  worn 
Thy  livery,  and  long  thy  quiver  borne. 
The  goddess  heard  ;  my  pious  pray'r  prevail'd ; 
Tn  nuiflling  clouds  my  virgin  head  was  veil'd. 
The  am'rous  god,  deluded  of  his  hopes. 
Searches   the   gloom,  and  through   the  darkness 
gropesj 


Twice,  where  Diana  did  her  servant  hide 

He  came,  and  twice,  O  Ai'ctluisa  !  cry'd. 

How  ^haken  w-as  my  soul,  how  sunk  my  heart  [ 

The  terrour  seiz'd  on  every  trembling  part. 

Thus  when  the  wolf  about  the  mountain  prowls 

For  prey,  the  lambkin  hears  his  horrid  howls : 

The  tim'rous  hart,  the  pack  approaching  nigh, 

Tlius  hearkens  to  the  hounds,  and  trembles  at  the 

Nor  dares  she  stir,  for  fear  her  scented  breath  ['ty  > 

Direct  the  tlogs,  and  guide  tlie  threateu'd  death. 

Alpiieus  in  the  cloud  no  traces  found 

To  mark  my  way,  yet  stays  to  guard  the  ground. 

The  god  so  near,  a  chilly  sweat  possest 

My  fainting  limbs  at  cv'ry  pore  exprest; 

My  strength  distiU'd  in  drops,  my  hair  in  dew. 

My  form  was  chang'd,  and  all  my  substance  new. 

f'ach  motion  was  a  stream,  and  my  whole  frame 

Tuni'd  to  a  fount,  which  still  preserves  my  name. 

Uesoh'd  I  should  not  his  embrace  escape, 

A-^a'in  the  god  resumes  his  fluid  shape; 

To  mix  his  streams  with  mine  he  fondly  tries. 

But  still  Diana  his  attempt  denies. 

She  cleaves  the  ground;  through  caverns  dark  I  run 

A  difTrent  current,  while  he  keeps  his  own. 

To  dear  Ortygia  she  conducts  my  way. 

And  here  1  first  review  the  welcome  day.* 

"  Here  Aretluisa  stopt;  then  Ceres  takes 
Her  golden  car,  and  yokes  her  fierj'  snakes  ; 
With  a  just  rein,  along  mid-heaven  she  flies 
O'er  earth  and  seas,  and  cuts  the  yielding  skies,- 
.She  halts  at  Athens,  dropping  like  a  star. 
And  to  Triptolemus  resigns  her  car. 
Parent  of  seed,  she  gave  him  fmitful  grain. 
And  had  him  teach  to  till  and  plough  the  plain; 
The  seed  to  sow,  as  well  in  fallow  fields. 
As  where  the  soil  manur'd  a  richer  harvest  yields. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  LVNCIIS. 
"  The  youth  o'er  Europe  and  o'er  Asia  drives, 
Till  at  the  court  of  Lvnt  us  he  arrives. 
The  tyrant  Scythia's  barb'rous  empire  sway'd; 
And,  when  he  saw  Triptolemus,  he  said  : 
'  How  cam'st  thou,  stranger,  to  our  court,   and 

why  ?  fri^P'y  > 

Thy  couutry,andthyname?'    Theyouth  did  thus 
*  Ti-iptolemus  my  name  ;  my  country's  known 
O'er  all  the  world,  Minerva's  fav'rite  town, 
Athens,  the  first  of  cities  in  renown. 
By  land  I  neither  walk'd,  nor  sail'd  by  sea. 
But  hither  through  the  ether  made  my  way. 
By  me,  the  goddess  who  the  fields  befriends. 
These  gifts,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  sends. 
The  grain  she  gives  if  in  your  soil  you  sow, 
Thencewholesome  food  in  golden  crops  shall  grow.* 

**  Soon  as  the  secret  to  the  king  was  known. 
He  grudg'd  the  glory  of  the  service  done, 
And  wickedly  resolv'd  to  make  it  all  his  own. 
To  hide  his  purpose,  he  invites  his  guest. 
The  friend  of  Ceres,  to  a  royal  feast. 
And  when  sweet  sleep  his  heavy  eyes  had  seiz'd, 
The  tyrant  witii  his  steel  attempts  his  breast. 
Him  straight  a  lynx's  shape  the  goddess  gives. 
And  home  the  youth  her  sacred  dragons  drives, 

THE  PIERIDES  TRANSFORMED  TO  MAGPIES. 

"  The  chosen  Muse  here  ends  her  sacred  lays; 
The  nymphs  unanimous  decree  the  bays. 
And  give  the  Heliconian  goddesses  the  praise. 
Then,  f.ir  frouj  vain  that  we  should  thus  prevail. 
But  much  provuk'd  to  hear  the  vanquisU'd  rail, 
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CaMiop^  resumes;  *  Too  I-mc  w f\c  borne 

>'-iui  tiaring  taunts,  niid  your  affn>ntins  scorn; 

Your  challenge  justly  incriti-d  a  curse, 

And  thifi  unmanncrM  ralliu^  makes  it  worse. 

Since  you  refuse  us  calmly  to  enjoy 

f)ur  patience,  next  our  passions  we'll  employ; 

Tlie  dictates  of  a  mind  enrag'd  pursue, 

And,  wliat  our  just  resentment  bids  us,  do.' 

'*  Tlie  riiilers    laugb,    our    threats  and   wrath 
despise. 
And  clap  their  hands,  and  mnke  a  scolding  noise; 
But  in  the  fact  there  seiz'il,  beneath  tJuir  nails 
Feathers  they  fei  I,  and  on  their  faces  scales; 
Their  homy  beaks  a^  once  » ach  other  scare. 
Their  amis  arc  |ilum'd,  and  on  their  backs  they 
Py'il  wings,  and  duller  in  the  fleetini  air.      [bear 
Chatt'rin;:,  the  sr.ind  il  of  the  «oi»ls  tliey  fly. 
And  there  continue  still  their  clam'rous  cry: 
The  ".amc  their  eloquence,  as  maids  or  birils, 
Kow  only  noise,  and  nothing  then  but  words." 
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TUB  TBANSFOa.MATION   OF   ARACIINE   INTO   A 
SPIDER. 

PiLLAS,  attendint;  to  the  Muses'  song, 
Approv'd  the  iust  resentment  of  their  wrong; 
And  thus  relleets;  "  While  tamely  I  commend 
Those  uho  their  iuiur'd  deities  defend. 
My  own  divinity  afTroute<l  stands, 
.And  calls  aloud  for  justice  at  my  hands;'' 
Then  takes  the  hint,  nsham'd  to  las  behind, 
And  on  .Arachn^  bends  her  vengeful  mind; 
One  at  the  loom  so  excellently  skili'd, 
That  to  the  E<Kl<less  she  refus'd  to  yield. 

I.'iw  was  iier  birth,  and  small  her  native  town. 
She  from  her  art  alone  obtain'ti  renown. 
Idmou,  her  father,  made  it  his  employ. 
To  give  the  spungy  fiee^-e  a  piu-plc  dye: 
Of  vulgar  strain  her  mother,  lately  dead, 
With  her  own  rank  had  been  content  to  wed; 
Yet  she  their  daughter,  tho'  her  time  was  speut 
In  a  small  hamlet,  and  of  mean  descent, 
Thro'  the  great  towns  of  Lydia  gain'd  a  name. 
And  fdi'd  the  neighb'rini: countries  with  her  fame. 

Oft,  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  skill. 
The  nymphs  would  quit  their  fountain,  shade  or 
Thither,  irom  treen  lymolus,  they  repair,  [hill; 
Anil  leave  the  viniyinls,  their  peculiar  core; 
Thither,  from  fam'd  PartoUis'  golden  stream, 
Drawn  by  lur  art,  the  curious  Naiads  came. 
Nor  would  the  work,   when   finish'd,   phase   so 
much,  [touch ; 

As,  while   she   wrought,   to    view   each   graceful 
Whether  the  shapeless  wool  in  balls  she  wound, 
Or  with  quick  motion  lurn'd  the  spindle  round, 
Or  with  her  pencil  drew  the  neat  design, 
Pallas  her  mistress  shone  in  every  line. 
This  the  proud  maid  with  sconifui  air  denies; 
And  ev'n  the  goddess  at  her  work  defies; 
Disowns  her  heav'niy  mistress  ev'rj'  hour. 
Nor  asks  her  aid,  nor  deprecates  her  pow  'r. 
"  Let  us,"  she  cries,  "  but  to  a  trial  come. 
And,  if  she  ron(|uers,  let  her  fix  my  doom." 

The  goddess  then  a  beldame's  form  put  on, 
Vi'Mi  silver  bain  tier  hoary  temples  sliuue; 


Pnipp'il  by  a  st.nfl',  she  hobbles  in  her  wn'k, 
Aixi  tott'ring  thus  begins  her  ohI-«nes'  talk: 

*'  Young  maid,  attend,  nor  stubbornly  despise 
The  admonitions  of  the  ol<l,  and  wise; 
For  age,  tho'  scorn'il,  a  rii>e  ex|>erienie  bears. 
That  golden  fruit  unknown  to  blooming  years: 
Still  may  remotest  fame  your  lab-iurs  croun, 
.And  mortals  your  superior  genius  own; 
But  to  the  goddess  yield,  and  humbly  meek 
A  pardon  for  your  bold  presumption  seek; 
The  goddess  will  forgive."     .41  this  the  miii-l. 
With  passion  Cr'd,  her  gliding  shuttle  stay'd; 
Anil,  darting  vengeance  with  an  angry  look. 
To  Pallas  in  disguise  thus  fiercely  S|>oke: 

"  Thou  doting  thing,  whos<5  idle  babbling  tongiif 
But  too  well  shows  the  plague  of  li\  ing  long; 
Hence,  and  reprove,  with  this  your  sag  ■  advice, 
Your  giddy  daughter,  or  your  awkward  niece  : 
Know,  1  despise  your  counsel,  and  am  still 
A  woman,  ever  wediled  to  my  will; 
.And  if  your  skilful  goildess  belter  knows. 
Let  her  accept  the  trial  I  propose." 

*'  She  does,"  inipatii-nt  Pallas  straight  replies, 
.And,  iloth'd  with  heavenly  light,    sprung  from 

her  04hl  disguise. 
The  nymphs  and  virgins  of  the  plain  adore 
The  awful  gotldess,  and  confess  her  pow'r; 
The  maid  alone  stood  unappall'd;  yet  showM 
.A  ti-aiLsient  blush,  that  for  a  moment  glow'd, 
Then  disappear'd;  as  purple  streaks  adoru 
Tlie  opening  beauties  of  the  rosy  mom; 
'Till  Phoebus,  rising  prevalently  bright. 
Allays  the  tincture  «ith  his  silver  liglt. 
Yet  she  persists,  and  obstinately  great, 
In  hopes  of  conquest  hurries  on  her  fate. 
The  goddess  now  the  challenge  waves  no  mOrCi 
Nor,  kindly  gixid,  advises  as  before, 
istmight  to  their  posts  appointed  both  repair, 
]  -And  lix  their  threaded  looms  with  equal  care: 
Anjund  the  solid  beam  the  web  is  ty'd. 
While  hollow  canes  the  parting  warp  divide; 
Thro'  which  with  nimble  llight  the  shuttles  play. 
And  fur  the  woof  prepare  a  ready  way; 
The  woof  and  warp  unite,  prcss'd  by  the  toothy 
slay.  [briast. 

Thus   both,    their    mantles    button'd    to  their 
Their  skilful  lingers  ply  with  willing  haste, 
.And  tvork  «ilh  pleasure;  «  bile  they  cheer  the  eye 
With  glowing  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye: 
Or,  justly  intermixing  shades  with  light. 
Their  colourings  insensibly  unite. 
As  when  a  show'r  transpierr'd  with  sunny  rays 
Its  mighty  arch  along  the  lleav'n  displays; 
From  whiiice  a  thousand  dirt"'rent  colours  rise. 
Whose  fine  transition  cheats  the  clearest  eyes; 
So  like  the  intermingled  shading  seems. 
And  only  differ*  in  the  last  extremes. 
Then  threads  of  gold  lioth  artfully  dispose. 
Anil,  as  ea-'h  part  in  just  proportion  rose. 
Some  antic  fable  in  their  work  disclose. 

Pallas  in  fii.Tires  wrought  the  heav'niy  pow'rs. 
And  Mars's  hill  among  th'  Athenian  tow'rs. 
On  lofty  thrones  twice  six  lelvslials  sale, 
Jove  in  the  midst,  and  hi  hi  their  warm  debate; 
The  subject  weighty,  and  well  known  to  fame, 
From  whom  the  city  should  receive  its  name. 
E.ich  god  by  proper  features  w.rs  expn'sl, 
Jove  with  majestic  niien  excell'd  the  rest. 
His  tliree-fork'd  m.ice  ibi'  dewy  seo-god  shook. 
And,  lookini;  ktcruly,  smote  the  ragged  rock; 
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When  from  t'le  stone  leapt  forth  a  spritely  steed, 
And  Neptune  claims  the  city  for  tlie  deed. 

Herself  she  blazons,  with  a  giitt'ring  spear. 
And  crested  hehn  that  veii'd  her  braided  liair, 
With  sliield,   and  scaly  breast-plate,  implements 

of  war.  fl 

Struck  with  her  pointed  lance,  the  teeming  earth 
Seem'd  to  produce  a  new  surprising  birth; 
When,  from  the  glebe,  the  pledge  of  conquest 

sprung, 
A  tree  pale-green  with  fairest  olives  hung. 

And  then,  to  let  her  giddy  rival  learn 
What  ju^t  rewards  such  boldness  was  to  earn, 
Four  tiials  at  each  corner  had  their  part, 
PesignM  in  miniature,  and  touch'd  with  art. 
Ha^mus  in  one,  and  Rhodope  of  Thrace, 
Transform'd    to    mountains,    fill'd    the    foremost 

place; 
Who  claini'd  the  titles  of  the  gods  above. 
And  vainly  us'd  the  epithets  of  Jove. 
Another  show'd,  where  the  Pigma^an  dame. 
Profaning  Juno*s  venerable  name, 
Turn'd  to  an  airy  crane,  descends  from  far, 
And  with  her  pigmy  subjects  wagts  war. 
In  a  third  part,  tiie  rage  of  Heav'n's  great  queen, 
Display'd  on  prrnul  Antigon^,  was  seen; 
"Who  with  presuinptuous  boldness  dar'd  to  vie. 
For  beauty,  with  the  empress  of  the  sky. 
Ahl  what  avails  licr  ancient  princely  race. 
Her  siie  a  king,  and  Troy  her  native  place? 
Now,  to  a  noisy  stork  transform'd,  she  Hies, 
And  with  htr  whiten'd  pinions  cleaves  the  skies. 
And  in  the  last  remaining  part  was  drawn 
Poor  Cinyras,  that  seemM  to  weep  in  stone  ; 
Clasping  the  temple  steps,  he  sadly  mouru'd 
His  lovely  daughters,  now  to  marble  turn'd. 
With  her  own  tree  the  finisli'd  piece  is  crown'd, 
And  wreaths  of  peaceful  olivf:  all  the  work  sur- 
round. 
Araehue  dreiv  the  fam'd  intrigues  of  Jove, 
Chang'il  to  a  bull,  to  gratify  his  love; 
How  thro'  the  briny  tide  all  foaming  hoar. 
Lovely  Europa  on  his  back  he  bore. 
The  sea  seem'd  waving,  and  the  trembling  maid 
Shrunk  up  her  tender  feet,  as  if  afraid; 
And,  looking  back  on  the  forsaken  strand. 
To  her  companions  wafts  her  distant  hand. 
Next  she  design'd  Asteria's  fabled  rape, 
A^'hen  Jove  assum'd  a  soaring  eagle's  shape: 
And  shctw'd  how  Leda  lay  supinely  press'd. 
Whilst  the  soft  snowy  swan  sat  hov'ring  o'er  her 

breast. 
How  in  a  satyr's  form  the  god  beguii'd. 
When  fair  Antiopc  with  twins  he  fill'd. 
Tlien,  like  Amphitryon,  but  a  real  Jove, 
In  fair  Alcmena's  arms  he  cool'd  his  love. 
In  fluid  eold  to  Danae's  heart  he  came, 
.^gina  felt  him  in  a  lambent  flame. 
He  look  Mnemosyne  in  shepherd's  make. 
And  for  Deois  was  a  speckled  snake. 

She  made  thee,  Neptune,  like  a  wanton  steer 
Pacing  the  meads  for  love  of  Arnfe  dear; 
Next  like  a  stream,  thy  burning  flame  to  slake. 
And  like  a  ram,  firfair  Bisaltis' sake. 
Then  Ceres  in  a  steed  your  vigour  try'd. 
Nor  cou'd  the  mare  the  yellow  goddess  hide. 
Next,  to  a  fowl  transform'd,  you  won  by  force 
The  snake-hair'd  mother  of  the  winged  horse; 
And  in  a  dolphin's  fishy  form,  subdu'd 
Melantho  sweet  beneath  the  oozy  flood. 


All  these  the  maid  with  lively  features  drew. 
And  open'd  proper  landscapes  to  the  view. 
There  Pha-bus,  roving  like  a  country  swain. 
Attunes  his  jolly  pipe  along  the  plain; 
For  lovely  Isse's  sake,  in  shepherd's  weeds 
O'er  pastures  green  his  bleatuig  flock  he  feeds. 
There  Bacchus,  imaged  like  the  clust'ring  grape, 
Melting bcdrops  Krigone's  fair  lap; 
And  there  old  Saturn,  stung  with  youthful  heat, 
Form'd  like  a  stallion,  rushes  to  the  feat. 
Fresh  flow'rs,  which  tuists  of  ivy  intertwine, 
Mingling  a  running  foliage,  close  the  next  design. 

Tills  the  bright  goddess,  passionately  mov'd. 
With  envy  saw,  yet  inwardly  approv'd. 
The  scene  of  heav'niy  guilt  with  haste  she  tor^, 
Nor  longer  the  affront  with  patience  bore; 
A  boxen  shuttle  in  her  hand  she  took, 
An<l  more  than  once  Arachne's  forehead  struck. 
Til'  unhappy  maid,  impatient  of  the  wrong, 
Down  from  a  beam  her  injur'd  jjcrson  hung; 
When  Pallas,  pitying  her  wretched  state, 
At  once  prevented,  and  pronouuc'd  her  fate; 
"  Live;  but  depend,  vile  wretch,'' the  goddess  cry 'd, 
"  Doom'd  in  suspense  for  ever  to  be  ty'd  ; 
That  all  your  race,  to  utmost  date  of  time. 
May  feel  the  vengeance,  and  detest  the  crime." 

Then,  going  off,  she  sprinkled  her  with  juice. 
Which  leaves  of  baneful  aconite  produce. 
Touch'd  with  the  pois'nous  drug,  her  flowing  hair 
Fell  to  the  ground,  and  left  her  temples  bare; 
Her  usual  features  vanish'd  from  their  place. 
Her  body  lessen'd  all,  but  most  her  face. 
Her  slender  fingers,  hanging  on  each  side 
With  many  joints,  the  use  of  legs  supply'd, 
A  spider's  bag  the  rest,  from  which  she  gives 
A  thread,  and  still  by  constant  weaving  lives. 

THE   STORY    OF   NIOBE. 

Swift  thro'  the  Phrygian  towns  the  rumour 
flies,  [ploys: 

And  the  strange  news  each  female  tongue  em- 
Niobe,who  btfure  she  married  knew 
The  famous  nymph,  now  found  the  story  true; 
Yet,  unreclaim'd  by  poor  Arachne's  fate, 
Vainh'  above  the  gods  assum'd  a  state. 
Her  husband's  fame,  their  family's  descent. 
Their  pow'r,  and  rich  dominion's  wide  extent. 
Might  well  have  justify'd  a  decent  pride; 
But  not  on  these  alone  the  dame  rely'd: 
Her  lovelj'  progenj'  that  farexcell'd. 
The  mother's  heart  with  vain  ambition  sweli'd  : 
The  happiest  mother  not  unjustly  styl'd. 
Had  no   conceited  thoughts  her  tow'ring  faucjr 
fill'd. 

For  once  a  prophetess,  with  zeal  inspir'd. 
Their  slow  neglect  to  warm  devotion  fir'd; 
Thro'  ev'ry  street  of  Thebes  who  ran  possess'd. 
And  thus  in  accents  wild  her  charge  expressed: 
"  Haste,  haste,  ye  Theban  matrons,  and  adore. 
With  hallow'd  rites,  Latona's  mighty  pow'r; 
And  to  the  heav'niy  twins  that  from  her  spring. 
With  laurel  crown'd, your  smoking  incense  bring." 
Straight  the  great  summons  ev'ry  dame  obey'd, 
.And  due  submission  to  the  goddess  paid: 
Gracel'ul,  with  laurel  chaplets  dress'd  they  came. 
And  otfer'd  incense  in  the  sacreil  flame. 

Meanwhile,  surrounded  with  a  courtly  guard^ 
The  royal  Niobe  in  state  appear'd  ; 
Attir'd  in  robes  embroidei'il  o'er  with  gold. 
And  mad  with  rage,  yet  lovdy  to  behold; 
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Hrr  oomcly  tresses,  triiiil»liiic;as  she  slooil, 

Down  her  tine  nick  with  easy  motion  HowM; 

'I'lun,  ilarting  rouml  a  |iioii(l  disilainful  look, 

In  haughty  tune  liir  hasty  pa^!,ion  brukc, 

Auil  thus  began;  "  What  niutlness  this,  to  court 

A  gu(l(le»s,  founded  nurely  on  report? 

Dajre  ye  a  poor  prel«-niJ(il  pow'r  invoke, 

While  yet  no  altars  to  my  g.xlliead  smoke! 

Mine,  whose  immediate  lineage  stands  coofess'd 

From  Tantalus,  the  inly  mortal  guest 

That  e'er  the  go<ls  admitted  to  their  feast. 

A  sister  of  the  Pleiads  gave  me  hirtli ; 

And  Atlas,  mightiest  mountain  upon  Earth, 

Who  bears  the  globe  of  all  liie  stars  above. 

My  grandsire  was,  and  Atlas  sprung  from  Jove. 

The  Theban  towns  my  majesty  adore. 

And  neighb'rine  I'hrygia  trembles  at  my  pow'r: 

Rais'd  by  my  husband's  lute,  with  turrets cronn'd, 

Our  lolly  eity  stands  seour'd  around. 

Within  my  court,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 

Unbounded  tn*asures  to  my  prospect  rise; 

With  these  my  face  1  modestly  may  name. 

As  not  unworthy  of  so  L'ish  a  ilaim; 

Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 

With  scvpu  fair  sons,  an  indefeotivc  line, 

<io,  fools!  consider  this;  and  ask  the  cause 

Vrom   which   my    pride    its  Strang  presumption 

Consider  this;  ami  then  prefer  to  me  [draws: 

Cxus  the  Titan's  vagrant  progeny; 

To  whom,  in  travel,  the  whole  spacious  earth 

No  room  all'orded  for  her  spurious  birth. 

Not  the  leas'  part  in  earth,  in  lleav'n,  or  seas. 

Would  grant  your  out-Iaw'd  goddess  any  ease; 

Till  pityin..'  hers,  from  his  own  u'anil'ring  case, 

Uelos,  the  tloating  island,  gave  a  place. 

Ther<  she  a  mother  was,  of  two  at  most; 

Oidy  the  seventh  part  of  what  I  boast. 

Mv  joys  are  all  b<  yond  su>picion  tix'd, 

With  no  pollutions  of  misfortune  inrx'd; 

Safe  on  the  basis  of  my  pow'r  I  stand. 

Above  the  reach  of  ForttuK-'s  fickle  hand. 

Lessen  she  may  my  incxhaustal  store. 

And  much  destroy,  yet  still  must  leave  me  more. 

Suppose  it  possible  that  some  may  die 

Of  this  my  numerous  lovely  progeny; 

Still  with  Latona  1  mivht  safely  vie: 

Who,  by  her  scanty  breed,  scarce  fit  to  name. 

But  just  escapes  the  childless  woman's  shame. 

Go  then,  with  speed  your  laurel'd  heads  uncrown. 

Ami  leave  the  silly  farce  you  have  begiui." 

The  tiin'rous  throng  their  sacreil  rites  forbore. 
And  from  their  heads  the  verdant  laurel  tore  ; 
Their  bauzbty  queen  they  with  regret  obcy'd, 
And  still  in  gentle  munnurs  softly  pray'd. 

High  on  the  top  of  Cynthus'  shady  mount. 
With  grief  the  g<j4ldcss  saw  the  base  affront; 
And,  the  abuse  revolving  in  her  breast. 
The  mother  her  twin-ulTspring  thus  addrest: 

"  Lo  I,  my  chililren,  who  with  comfort  knew 
Your  godliki*  birth,  and  thence  my  glory  drew; 
And  Ihemv  have  claim'd  precedency  of  place 
From  all  but  Juno  of  the  heav'niy  race. 
Must  now  dopair,  and  langtli^h  in  disgrace. 
My  giMlhe.id  question'd,  and  all  rites  divine, 
Unless  you  succour,  banish'd  from  my  shrine. 
Nay  more,  the  imp  of  Tantalus  has  thing 
Reflexions  with  her  vile  paternal  tongue  ; 
Ilasdar'd  prefer  her  mortal  bn^ed  to  mine, 
^ud  cali'd  me  rhil<ll««s;  which,  just  Fate,  may 
9U«  repine  I'' 


When  to  urge  more  the  gixldess  was  prepar'd, 
Phu'bus  in  haste  replies,  "  Too  much  we've  heard. 
And  c\'ry  moment's  lost,  while  vengeance  is  dc- 

ferr'd.'" 
Diana  spoke  the  same-    I'hen  both  enshroud 
Their  heav'niy  boilies  in  a  sable  cloud; 
And  to  the  'I'hebau  tow'rs  d-  sctnding  liirht. 
Through  the  soft  yielding  air  direct  their  (light. 

Without     the     wall    there     lies    a     chumpaia 
ground 
With  even  surface,  far  extendinz  round, 
Beaten  and  level'd,  while  it  daily  feels 
The    tramplini;    horse,     and   chariot's  ■  grirtdin^ 
Part  of  proud  NioIk-'s  young  rival  breed,  [wheeU. 
Practising  there  to  ride  the  manag'd  steed. 
Their  bridles  boss'd  with  gold,  were  mounted  high 
On  stately  furuituie  of  Tyrian  dye. 
Of  these,  iMtienos,  who  by  birth  had  been 
The  first  fair  issue  of  the  fruitful  ipieen. 
Just  as  he  drew  the  rein  to  guide  his  horse 
Around  the  compass  of  the  ciicling  course, 
Si^h'd  deeply,  and  the  pangs  of  smart  expressed. 
While  tlict.hafl  stuck  engorc'd  within  his  breasts 
And,  the  reins  drop|>ing  from  his  dying  hand, 
Ue  sunk  quite  down,  and  tumbled  on  the  sand. 
Sipyliis  next  the  rattling  quiver  hearti, 
.4nd  with  full  sped  for  his  escape  prcpar'd. 
As  when  the  pilot  from  the  black'ning  skie« 
A  gath'ring  storm  of  wintry  rain  descries. 
His  sails  iiiifurl'd,  and  crowded  all  with  wind. 
He  strives  to  leave  the  thn'at'ning  cloud  behind: 
So  lied  the  youth ;  but  an  uueiring  dart 
O'ertook  him,  ipiick  dischar'.;'il,  and  sped  with  art; 
Fix'd  in  his  neck  behind,  it  trembling  stood. 
And  at  his  throat  dis]>lay'd  the  jx>int  besmear'd 

with  blood. 
Prone,  as  his  posture  was,  he  tumbled  o'er, 
.And  bath'd  his  courser's  mane  with  st*'aiiiing  gore 
Next  at  yoinig  Pii.cdimus  they  took  their  aim, 
.And  Tantalus,  who  bore  his  grandsire's  n-iiae : 
These,  when  their  other  exercise  was  dune. 
To  trj'  the  wrestler's  oily  sport  begun: 
And,  straining  ev'iy  nerve,  their  skill  express'd 
lu  closest  grapple,  joining  breast  to  breast: 
When  from  the  bending  bow  an  arrow  sent, 
Juiii'il  as  tlu^y  wt^ie,  thro'  both  ttieir  bodies  wentt 
Ilotli  ::roaird,   and  writhing  both  ttieir  limbs  with 
They  fell  together  bleeding  on  the  plain;     [pai.i. 
Then  both  their  languid  eyeballs  faintly  roll. 
And  thus  together  breathe  away  their  soul. 
With  L'lii  f  Alpheiior  saw  their  doleful  plight. 
And  smote  his  bre.ast,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight; 
Then  to  their  siiceour  ran  with  eager  haste, 
.And,   fondly   giiev'd,   their  stiirning  limbs  cm- 

bmc'd  ; 
But  in  the  .iction  falls:  a  thrilling  dart. 
By  Phabus  guided,  pierc'd  him  to  the  heart. 
Tills,  as  they  drew  it  forth,  his  midriff  tore. 
Its  barbed  point  the  llesliy  fragments  bore, 
.And   let  the  soul  gush  out   in  streams  of  purple 
l>ut  Pamasichthon,  by  a  double  wound,        [gore. 
Hearrlless,  and  young,  layga-ping  on  the  ground. 
Fix'd  in  hts  sinewy  ham,  the  steely  point 
Stuck  through  his  knee,  and  pierc'd  the  nerroiu 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  to  tug  the  painful  dart,  [joiut: 
.Another  stuck  him  in  a  vital  part; 
Shot  through  his  wezun.by  the  wing  it  hunr. 
I'he  life-MiMtd  fore'd  it  out,  and  ilarting  upward 
Ilioneus,  the  last,  with  terrour  stands,       [sprung. 
Lifting  ID  pray'r  hi»  unavailing  bauds i 
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And,  ipnornnt  from  whom  his  sneh  arise 
'■spare  me,  O  all  ye  l,eav'„ly  pow'.s,",  e  cries  • 

\\  I  Kh  yet  b„t  gently  gor'd  his  tender  side, 
%''y  ■>  f'S^^'  «"'' easy  wound  he  dy'd.      ' 

A.,d",'l  1  f  I      T'\^'"'  "'''  "'^  ™'"°"^  <^='me, 
/..d  doleful  s,>;hs  the  heavy  news  proclaim  , 
With  anjrer  and  surprise  inflam'd  by  turns 
In  fnnous  rage  her  haushty  stomach  burns': 

Then  at  the,r  ,h,rM,s  boldness  wonders  mire- 
For  poor  Amphiou  ,vith  sore  grief  distrest     ' 
Hop„,,,o  sooth  his  cares  by  endless  rest' 
Had  s heath'.l  a  dagger  in  his  -«-retched  breast. 

me,f'tl'r""V?r''  ''"''''•'  '•-Gainful  hcTd 
Ihe  thiong  that  from  Latona's  altar  fled 

Was  now  the  nnserahlest  object  seen 

Pros  rate  anions  the  clay-cold  dead  she  fell 

Ami  k.ss  ,1  an  undistinguish'd  last  farewell    ' 

Tnen    her  pale  arms  a.hancin,.  to  the  skies, 

,.  X,  °""'  '''""P''  ""<'  •''he  cries. 

A  ",  -„?,'","-'""^' '""'  '"  ''i»er  anguish  drench, 

FeastTo ur  b'l  ^T  >'"'  """'>'  P^^^'°»  l"^'"^''; 

Tr  umn     t'°"  '^'"F-  V"'"  '"<='"  "deaths  1  bear. 
1  numph,  too  cruel  rival,  and  display  fdav 

YeT'nirce;"f'   '''"'T'^=   ^"'•V-'-  „.oi  tlu; 
l^L  .  ^,  •'  *^"''-^'^''  "'°"?l'  -^ev'n  are  slain, 

Supenor  s  „1  m  number  1  remain."  rJund 

Scarce  had  she  spoke;  the  bo„-string-s  twangm^ 

Which'an    h'"t  xv'l'  ^?'''  '"•^°"-  ^'»  -■"-"•. 
Which  all,  but  Niob^  alone,  confound. 

8tunn  d    and  obdurate  by  her  load  of  grief. 

Insensible  she  sits,  nor  hopes  relief 

Before  the  fun'ral  biers,  all  weeping  sad. 

Hex  daughters  stood,  in  vests  of  sable  clad. 

When  one  surpris'd,  and  stunt,  «-ith  sudden  smart, 

In  ,ain  attempts  to  draw  the  sticking  dart : 

This  to  assuage  her  mother's  anguish  tries. 
And,  silenc  d  in  the  pious  action   dies  • 
Shot  by  a  secret  arrow,  wing'd  with  death, 
Htr  fait  rmg  ips  but  only  gasp'd  for  breaJh. 
One,  on  hc-r  dymg  si.ter,  breathes  her  last  • 
Vainly  m  flight  another's  hopes  are  plac'd  : 
This  hiding   from  her  fate  a  shelter  seeks; 
That  trembling  stands,  and  fills   the    air  with 

shrieks. 
And  all  in  vain  ;  fornow  all  six  had  found 

J  he  last  will,  eager  care  the  mother  veil'd, 
And";fi,h'h  'P!'f'"S  mantle  close  conceaPd, 
And  «,th  her  body  guarded,  as  a  shield. 
r?,t^      W    ''  ""'  y°""Sest,  I  implore. 
Grant  me  this  one  request,  I  ask  nomor^; 
O  grant  ine  this!"  she  passionately  cries: 
But  while  she  speaks,  the  destm'd  virgin  dies. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION   OF  MOBE. 
WiDow'o  and  childless,  lamentable  state' 
A  doleful  sight,  among  the  dead  she  sate 
Harden  d  with  woes,  a  statue  of  despair,  ' 
To  evry  breath  of  wind  unmoVd  her  hair- 
Her  cheek  still  redd'ning.  but  its  colour  lead 
faded  l»er  eyes,  aud  set  withia  her  h*ad.        ' 
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No  more  her  pliant  tongue  it?  motion  keeiij 

But  stands  congeal'd  within  her  frozen  lips  ' 

Stagnate,  and  dull,  within  her  purple  vein< 

Its  current  stopp'd,  the  lifeless  blood  remains. 

Her  feet  their  usual  otGces  refuse, 

Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  gestures  lose: 

Action  and  life  from  ev'ry  part  are  gone 

And  ev'i:  her  entrails  turn  to  solid  stone- 

\et  still  she  weeps,  and  whirPd  bv  stormV  winds. 

Borne  through  the  air,  her  native  "country  finds: 

1  here  Ux  d,  she  stands  upon  a  bleaky  hill 

riiere  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  distil. 

THE   PEASANTS   OF  LVCIA  TR-MISFORMED  TO 
FKOGS. 

Then  all,  reclaim'd  by  this  example,  shoiv'd 
A  (flic  legard  for  each  peculiar  god: 
Both  men  and  women  their  devoirs  expressed. 
And  great  Latona's  awful  pow'r  confess'd. 
Iheii,  tracing  instances  of  older  time. 
To  suit  the  nature  of  the  present  crime 
Thus  one  begins  his  tale  :   "  Where  Lycia  yields 
A  goldbn  harvest  from  its  fertile  fields 
Some  churlish  peasants,  ih  the  days  of' yore, 
Provok'd  the  goddess  to  exert  her  "pow-r. 
The  thing  indeed  the  meanness  of  the  place 
Has  made  obscure,  surprising  as  it  was: 
But  I  myself  once  happeu'd  to  behold 
The  famous  lake  of  which  the  story's  told. 
My  father  then,  worn  out  by  length  of  days, 
Aor  able  to  sustain  the  tedious  ways. 
Me  with  a  guide  had  sent  the  plains  to  roam, 
And  drive  his  well-fed  straggling  heifers  home. 
Here,  as  we  saunter'd  through  the  verdant  meads, 
VVe  spy  d  a  lake  o'er-grown  with  tiemblin?  reed-<, 
\Vliuse  wavy  tups  an  op'ning  scene  disdos'e, 
Horn  which  an  antic  smoky  altar  rose. 
I,  as  my  superstitious  guiile  had  done, 
StoppM  short,  and  blessM  mvselr,  and  then  went 
1  et  I  inquu-d  to  whom  the  altar  stood,  [oir 

Fauiuis,  tjie  Naiads,  or  some  native  god? 
No  sylvan  deity,  my  friend  replies, 
Enshrin'd  within  this  halloiv'd  altar  lies 
For  this,  O  youth,  to  that  fam'd  goddess  stands. 
\Miom,  at  th'  imperial  Juno's  rough  commands, 
<n  ev  ry  (piarter  of  the  earth  bereav'd, 
Delos,  the  floating  isle,  at  lenith  receiv'd. 
Who  there,  m  spite  of  enemies,  brought  f  .rth, 
beneath  an  olive  shade,  her  great  twin-birth. 
"  Hence  too  she  fled  the   furious  stepdame's 
pow'r. 
And  in  her  arms  a  double  godhead  bore- 
And  now  the  borders  of  fair  Lvcia  gain''d. 
Just  when  the  summer  solstice  parch'd  the  land. 
With  thirst  the  goddess  languishing,  no  mole 
Her  empty 'd  breast  would  yield  its  milky  store; 
When,  from  below,  the  smilin;  valley  show'd 
A  silver  lake  that  in  its  bottom  fiow'd  : 
A  sort  of  cloH  ns  were  reaping,  near  the  bank, 
the  bending  osier,  and  the  bulrush  dank; 
Ihe  cress,  and  water-lily,  fragrant  wee.I, 
Whose  piicy  stalk  the  liquid  fountains  feed. 
1  lie  goddess  came,  and  kneeling  on  the  brink, 
Stoop  d  at  the  fresh  repast,  prepar'.l  to  drink. 
Ihen  thus,  being  hinderM  bv  the  rabble  race. 
In  accents  mild  expostulates  the  case 
Water  1  only  ask,  and  sure  'tis  hard 
From  NalLie's  common  rights  t>,  be  debarr'd- 
Ihis,  as  the  genial  Sun,  and  vital  air    - 
Should  flow  iilike  to  ev'iy  creature's  share. 
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Yrt  still  I  a-'k,  and  as  a  favour  crave, 
Tlial  which,  a  pulilic  boiinly,  Nature  gave. 
Nor  do  I  sttk  uiy  wuary  liinhs  to  drench; 
Only,  with  one  cool  diauirlit,  my  thirst  I'd  quench. 
Now  fioni  my  throat  the  usual  inoijture  dries, 
And  cv'n  my  voice  in  broken  accents  dies: 
One  draught  as  dear  as  lite  I  should  esteem, 
And  water,  now  I  thirst,  would  nectar  seem: 
Oh  !  let  my  little  babes  your  |>ily  move, 
And  nicllyour  hearts  tu  rluiritable  lo»e; 
They  (as  by  chance  thiy  did)  extend  to  you 
Their  little  hands,  and  my  request  purhuc.'    [due, 

"  Whom  would  tliLs-r  s'.ft  persuasions  not  sub- 
Thouj;h  the  most  rustic  and  unmaimer'd  crew  ? 
^  ct  they  the  goddess's  request  refuse. 
And  with  ruile  words  repritachfully  abuse: 
Nay  more,  with  spiteful  feet  the  \  illainv  trod 
O'er  the  soft  bottom  of  the  marshy  llond. 
And  blaeken'd  all  the  lake  with  clouds  of  rising 
mud. 

"  Her  thirst  by  indignation  was  supprcss'd  ; 
Bent  vn  reveng"',  the  jroddrss  stood  confess 'd. 
Her  suppliant  humis  uplifting  to  the  skies, 
For  n  ifilress  to  Ileav'n  she  now  applies. 
Aral,  •  May  you  live,'  she  ]»a«sionateIy  cry'd, 
*  DooniM  in  that  pool  for  ever  to  abide.' 

"  The  go<ldess  has  her  wish ;  f»>r  now  they  choose 
To  p  unge,  and  dive  anions  the  watry  ooze; 
Sometimes  they  show  their  head  above  the  brim, 
And  on  the  '.;la<«y  surface  spread  to  swim; 
Often  upon  the  hank  their  station  take. 
Then  spring,  and  lca|»  into  the  cooly  lake. 
Still,  \oid  of  shame,  they  lead  a  elanrrous  life. 
And,  croaking,  still  scold  on  in  endless  strife; 
Compcll'd  to  live  beneath  the  liquid  stream, 
Where  still  they  quarrel,  and  alteuipt  to  scream. 
Kow,  fron»  their  bloaletl  throat,  their  \oice  puts 
Imperfect  murmurs  in  a  hoarser  tone;  [on 

Their  noisy  jaws,  with  bawlinc  now  grown  wide, 
An  ugly  sighl!  ixtend  on  either  side: 
Their  motley  l).ick,  streak'd  with  a  list  of  green, 
Join'd  to  their  head,  without  a  neck  is  seen  ; 
And,  with  a  belly  broad  and  white,  they  look 
Mere  frogs,  and  still  frequent  the  muddy  brook.'* 

THE   PATE  OF  MARSVAS. 

Scarce  had  tlie  man  this  famous  story  told. 
Of  von;ueanee  on  the  Lycians  shown  of  old. 
When  straight  another  pictures  tu  their  view 
The  Satyr's  fate,  whom  angry  Phecbus  slew; 
Who,  rais'd  with   high  ctinceit,  and   putT'd   with 
At  his  own  pipe  the  skilful  god  defy'd.        [pride, 
**  Why  do  you  tear  me  from  myself,''  he  cri-  s? 
"  Ah  cruel!  must  my  >kin  be  made  the  prize? 
"  This  for  a  silly  pipe?''  he  roaring  said. 
Meanwhile  the    skin  from   oil'    his    limbs    was 

flay'd. 
All  bare,  and  raw,  one  large  eontinn'tl  wound, 
With  streams  of  blood  his  boily  bath'd  the  ground. 
The  hliieish  veins  their  trembling  pulse  disclos'd. 
The  stringy  nerves  lay  naked,  and  expos'd  ; 
}lis  guts  appear'd,  distinctly  each  exprcss'd, 
With  ev'ry  shining  (ibre  of  his  breast. 
The   fauns,    and  sylvans,    with    the    nymphs 
that  love 
Among  the  satyrs  in  the  shady  grove ; 
Olympus,  known  of  old,  and  ev'ry  swaiti 
That  fed  or  Nock  or  herd  upon  the  plain, 
Hcwail'd  the  loss;  and  with  their  tear>  that  Uow'd, 
A  liiudly  moisture  on  the  ctrtU  bcstuw'd; 


That  soon,  conjoin'd,  and  in  a  body  rang'd. 
Sprung  trom  the  ground,  tu  limpid  water  chang'rt; 
VVhich,  down  through  Phry^ia's  rocks,  a  niii:lity 
stream,  [name. 

Comes  tumbling  to  the  sea,  and   Marsya  is  iti 

THE   STOnV   OF   PEI.OPS. 
From  these  relations  straight  the  |>eo|de  turn 
To  pi   sent  Iruths,  and  lost  Amphion  mourn: 
The  mother  mo^t  was  blain'd,  yet  some  lelata 
That  I'elops  pily'd,  and  bewail'd  her  fate. 
And  stript  his  clothes,  and  laid  his  shoulder  bare. 
And  made  the  iv'ry  miracle  appear. 
This  shoulder,  from  the  first,  was  furui'd  of  flesh. 
As  lively  as  the  other,  and  as  fresh; 
But,  when  the  youth  was  by  his  father  shin. 
The  gods  restor'tl  his  mauk^K-il  limbs  at::iin; 
Only  that  place  which  joins  th.  neck  and  arm, 
The  rest  untouch'd,  was  found  to  sutfer  haiui: 
The  loss  of  which  an  iv'ry  piece  sustain'd; 
And  thus  the  youth  his  limbs  and  life  re,;ain'd. 

THE  STORY   OF  TEIIEIS,   PROCNE,  A.-KD 
PHII.UMELA. 

To  Thebes  the  neighb'ring  princes  all  repair. 
And  with  condolence  the  misfortune  shurr. 
Each  boi-d'ring  state  in  solemn  form  adilress'd. 
And  each  betimes  a  friendly  grief  expiess'd. 
.•\rgos,  with  Sparta's  and  iMyccna-'s  towns. 
And  Calydon,  yet  free  from  licrce  Diana's  frowm: 
Porinlh  for  finest  brass  w<  II  fam'd  of  old, 
Orchomenos  for  men  of  courage  bold; 
Cieoiiit  lying  in  the  lowly  tlale, 
AikI  rich  .M.  sseiii)  with  its  fertile  vale: 
Pylos,  for  Nestor's  city  after  fam'd. 
And  Triczeii,  not  as  yet  from  Pitheus  nam'd  : 
And  those  fair  cit.es,  which  arc  hemm'd  around 
By  double  seas  within  the  Isthmian  ground; 
And  those,  «  hicli  fartherfioin  the  sea-co;isl  slant!, 
Lotlg'd  in  the  bosom  of  the  spacious  laud. 

Who  can  believe  it  ?  Athens  was  the  last: 
Tliough  for  politeness  faui'd  for  ages  past. 
For  a  strait  siege,    which  then  thiir  walls  en- 
Suih  acts  of  kind  humanity  oppos'd:  [clos'd, 

And  thick  witlisWps,  from  foreign  nations  bound. 
Seaward  thi  ircity  lay  invested  round. 

These,  with  anxiliar  forces  led  from  far, 
Tereus  of  Thrace,  brave,  and  inur'd  to  war, 
H  id  quite  diftatcd,  and  obtain'd  a  name. 
The  warrior's  due,  among  the  suns  of  Fame. 
This,  with  hi;  wealth,  and  pow'r,  and  ancient  liuP, 
From  .Mars  ihriv'd,  Pandion's  thoughts  incline 
His  daughter  I'nicne  with  the  prince  to  join. 

Nor  Hymen,  nor  the  Graces  hen-  prx-side, 
N<ir  Jiinii  to  befriend  the  blooming  bride; 
But  lieiids  with  fuii'ral  brauils  the  process  led. 
And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed  : 
And  all  night  long  the  screeching  owl  aloof, 
With  baleful  notes,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  roof. 
With  such  ill  omens  was  the  match  begun. 
That  maib-  them  parents  of  a  hopeful  son. 
Now  Thrace  congratulates  their  seeming  joy. 
And  they,    in    ihaukful  rites,  their   luinds  em 

ploy. 
If  the  fair  queen's  espousals  ple.is'd  before, 
Itys,  the  new-lmrn  prince,  now  ph  ases  more  ; 
.And  each  bright  day,  tlie  birth  and  bridal  feast, 
Were  kept  with  Irallow'd  pomp  aboie  the  re!.t. 
So  far  true  happiness  may  lieconceal'd. 
When  by  false  l.gliU  we  fancy  'lis  rcxeal'd' 
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No\r,  since  their  nnptials,  had  the  gold;^n  Suti 
Five  courses  round  his  ample  zodiac  iud; 
When  g-eiitle  Procn^  thus  her  lord  addressM, 
And  spoke  the  secret  wishes  of  her  hreast : 
*'  If  1,"  she  said,  **  have  ever  favour  fonnd, 
Let  my  petition  with  success  be  crowu'd: 
lAii  me  at  Athens  my  dear  sister  see. 
Or  let  her  conic  to  Thrace,  and  visit  me. 
And,  lest  my  father  sliouM  her  absence  mourn, 
Proniiic  that  she  shall  make  a  quick  return. 
With  thanks  IM  own  the  obligation  due 
Only,  O  Tereus.  to  the  gods  and  you.'* 

Now,  ply'd  with  oar  and  sail,  at  his  command, 
The  nimble  fjallies  reachM  th'  Athenian  land. 
And  anchor'd  in  the  faniM  Piriean  bay, 
While  Tereus  to  the  palace  takes  his  way  • 
The  king  salutes,  and  ceremonies  past. 
Begins  the  fatal  embassy  at  last; 
Th'  occasion  of  his  voyage  he  declares, 
And,  with  his  own,  his  wife's  request  prefers: 
Asks  leave  that,  only  for  a  little  space. 
Their  lovely  sister  might  embark  for  Thrace. 

Thus  while  he  spoke  appcar'd  the  royal  maid, 
Bright  Philomela,  splendidly  array'd; 
But  most  attractive  in  her  charniing  face. 
And  comely  person,  turn'd  with  ev'ry  grace: 
Like  those  fair  nymphs,  that  are  described  to  rove 
Across  the  glades,  and  op'nings  of  the  grove; 
Only  that  these  are  dressM  for  sylvan  sports, 
And  less  become  the  fineiy  of  courts. 

Tereus  beheld  the  virgin,  and  admir'd. 
And  with  the  coals  of  burning  lust  was  fir*d: 
Like  crackling  stubble,  or  the  summer  hay, 
When  forked  lightnings  o'er  the  meadows  play. 
Such  charms  in  any  breast  might  kindle  love. 
But  him  the  heats  of  inbred  lewdness  move; 
To  which  though  Thrace  is  naturally  prone. 
Yet  his  is  still  superior,  and  his  own. 
StraigJit  her  attendants  he  designs  to  buy, 
And  with  large  bribes  her  governess  would  try: 
Herself  with  ample  gifts  resolves  to  bend, 
And  his  whole  kingdom  in  th*  attempt  expend: 
Or,  snatch'd  away  by  force  of  arms,  to  bear. 
And  justify  the  rape  with  open  war. 
The  boundless  passion  boils  wiUiin  his  breast. 
And  his  projecting  soul  admits  no  rest. 

And  now  impatient  of  the  least  delay. 
By  pleading  Procne''s  cause,  he  speeds  his  way: 
The  eloquence  of  love  his  tongue  inspires, 
And,  in  his  wife's,  he  speaks  his  own  desires; 
Hence  all  his  importunities  arise. 
And  tears  unmanly  trickle  from  his  eyes. 

Yegotis!  what  t.hiuk  involving  darkness  blinds 
The  stupid  facultit  s  of  mortal  minds  ! 
Tereus  the  credit  of  good-nature  gains 
fVom  these  his  crimes;  so  well  the  villain  feigns. 
And  unsuspecting  of  his  base  designs, 
In  the  request  fair  Phdomela  joins; 
Her  snowy  arms  her  aged  sire  embrace, 
And  clasp  his  neck  with  an  endearing  grace  : 
Only  to  see  her  sister  she  entreats, 
A  seeming  blessing,  which  a  curse  completes. 
Tereus  surveys  her  with  a  luscious  eye, 
And  in  his  mind  forestalls  the  blissful  joy : 
Her  circling  arms  a  scene  of  lust  inspire, 
And  ev*ry  kiss  foments  the  raging  fire. 
I-'ondly  he  wishes  for  the  father's  place. 
To  feel,  and  to  return  the  warm  embrace; 
Since  not  the  nearest  ties  of  filial  blood 
Would  damp  his  flauic,  and  force  him  to  be  goo<l 


At  length  for  both  their  sakrs,  the  king  ajreeS; 
And  Pbilo nela,  on  her  bended  knees, 
Thanks  him  for  what  her  fancy  calls  success, 
Wiien  cruel  fate  intends  her  nothing  less. 

Now  Phcebus,  hast'ning  to  ambrosial  r;st, 
His  fiery  steeds  drove  sloping  down  the  west: 
The  sculptur'd  gold  with  S|iark[ing  wmes  wasfill' *, 
And,  with  rich  meats,  each  cheerful  table  smilM. 
I'lenty  and  ninth  the  royal  banquet  close. 
Then  all  retire  to  sleep,  and  sweet  repose. 
Rut  the  lewd  monarch,  though  withdrawn  apart, 
Still  feels  lover's  poison  rankling  in  his  heart: 
Her  faee  divine  is  stamp'd  within  his  breast. 
Fancy  imagines,  and  improves  the  rest: 
And  thus,  kept  waking  by  intense  desire. 
He  nourishes  his  own  prevailing  fire. 

Next  day  the  good  old  king  for  Tereus  sends, 
And  to  his  charge  the  virgin  recommends; 
His  hand  with  tears  th'  indulgent  father  press'd. 
Then  spukc,  and  thus  with  tenderness  addrebs'd. 

"  Since  the  kinil  instances  of  pious  love 
Do  all  pretence  of  obstacle  remove; 
Since  Procne's,  and  her  own,  with  your  request, 
O'er-rule  the  fears  of  a  paternal  breast; 
With  you,  dear  son,  my  daughter  I  intrust, 
And  by  the  gods  adjure  you  to  bejust; 
By  truth,  andev'iy  consanguim  at  tye, 
To  watch,  and  guard  her  with  a  father's  eye. 
And,  since  the  least  delay  will  tedious  prove, 
In  keeping fiom  my  sight  the  child  1  love, 
With  speed  return  her,  kindly  to  assuage 
The  tedious  troubles  of  my  ling'ring  age. 
And  you,  my  Philomel,  let  it  suffice, 
To  know  your  sister's  banish'dfroni  my  eyes; 
If  any  sense  of  duty  sways  your  mind, 
Let  me  from  you  the  shortest  absence  find." 
He  wept;  then  kissM  his  child;  and  while  bespeaks, 
The  tears  fall  gently  down  his  aged  cheeks. 
Next,  as  a  pledge  of  fealty,  he  demands, 
And,  with  a  solemn  charge,  conjoins  their  hands  \ 
Then  to  his  daughter  and  his  grandson  sends. 
And  by  their  mouth  a  blessing  recommends; 
While,  in  a  voice  with  dire  forebodings  broke, 
Sobbing,  and  faint,  the  last  farewell  was  spoke. 

Now  Philomela,  scarce  recciv'd  on  board, 
And  in  the  royal  gilded  bark  secnr'd. 
Beheld  the  dashes  of  the  bending  oar, 
The  luffled  sea,  and  tlie  recediut?  shore; 
When  straight  (his  joy  impatient  of  disguise) 
'*  We've  gaiuM  our   point,''  the  rough  barbariaa 
"  Now  I  i>ossess  the  dear,  the  blissful  hour,  [cries; 
And  ev'ry  wish  subjected  to  my  povv'r.'* 
Transports  of  lust  his  vicious  thoughts  employ^ 
And  he  forbears,  with  pain,  th'  expected  joy. 
His  gloting  eyes  incessantly  survey'd 
The  virgin  beauties  of  the  lovely  maid. 
As  when  the  hold  rapacious  bird  of  Jove, 
AVith  crooked  talons  stooping  from  above. 
Has  snatch'd,  and  carry'd  to  his  lofty  nest, 
A  captive  hare,  with  cruel  gripes  opprest; 
Secure,  with  fix'd  and  unrelenting  eyes, 
He  sits,  and  views  the  helpless,  trembling  prize. 

Their  vessels  now  had  made  th'  intended  land. 
And  all  with  joy  descend  upon  the  strand; 
When  the  false  tyrant  seiz'd  the  princely  maid. 
And  to  a  lodge  in  distant  woods  convey'd; 
Pale,  sinking,  and  distress'd  with  jealous  fears, 
And  asking  for  her  sister  all  in  tears. 
The  leeher,  for  enjoyment  fully  bent,  • 

No  longer  now  conceal'd  his  basie  intent ; 
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But  with  ruile  haste  the  bloomy  ?irl  drnowei  M, 
Tender,  clelcncelesf,  and  with  t-ase  <»Vr-|>owcr'd. 
lUr  piercing  acc-nts  to  her  sire  oumplaiii, 
And  to  ber  absent  sisUr.  but  in  vain  : 
In  vain  shr  importunes,  wiih  doleful  cries, 
Each  uiiatttntivc  f^odhead  ol'thf  skii  s. 
She  pants  and  trembles,  like  the  hlciilintr  prey, 
From  some  elosc-huiited  wolf  just  snatchM  away; 
That  slill  uitli  fcarftd  liorruur  looks  around. 
And  on  its  ilank  regards  the  bleeding  wound. 
Or,  as  the  tinrrou^  dove,  the  danger  o'er. 
Beholds  her  sliininir  plumes,  besniear'd  with  core* 
And,  thouj;h  dtliver'd  from  the  falcon's  claw, 
Yet  shivcr-J,  and  retains  a  secret  awe. 

But  when  her  mind  a  calm  icHcxiun  shar'd. 
And  all  her  scattt  r'd  spirits  were  repaired: 
Torn  and  disordcr'd  whde  her  tresses  hnng^, 
Her  Vw  id  hands,  like  one  that  mourn'd,  slie  wrung. 
Then  thus,  with  grief  u'erwhclm'd  her  langiiid  eyes, 
"  Savage,  inhuman,  cruel  wretch!"  she  cries; 
"  Whom  nor  a  parent's  strict  commands  could  move. 
Tl.ough   charged,   and  utlcr'd    with    the  tears  of 
Nor  virgin  innocence,  nnr  all  that's  due         [lore, 
To  the  strong  contract  of  the  nuptial  vow: 
Virtue,  by  this,  in  wild  confusion's  laid, 
And  I  compeird  to  wiong  my  sister's  bed; 
Whilst  you,  roganlless  of  your  marria-^e  oath. 
With  stains  of  incest  have  delilM  us  both. 
1  hough  I  dtst-rv'd  some  punishment  to  find. 
This  was,  ye  pods  '  loo  cruel,  and  unkind. 
Yet,  villain,  t'M'ompleto  your  horrid  guilt, 
Stab  htre,  anil  let  my  taintt^  blood  be  spilt. 
Oh  happy!  hnd  it  come,  before  I  knew 
The  eursM  embrace  of  vile  perfidious  you; 
Then  my  pale  ghost,  pure  from  incestuous  love. 
Had  wanderM  spotless  through  th'  Klysian  grove. 
But.  if  the  gods  above  have  pow'r  to  know. 
And  judge  those  actions  that  are  done  beiowj 
t*i.k-ss  the  diend)  d  thunders  of  the  sky. 
Like  nie,  nuhdncd,  and  violated  lie  ; 
Still  my  revenge  shall  lake  its  proper  tim**. 
And  suit  the  baseness  of  your  htUith  crime. 
MvNelf,  ahamlon'd,  and  devoid  ofvhamc, 
Tlirough  the  wiilc  world  your  actions  will   pro- 
Or  though  I'm  prisoiiM  in  this  !oncly  den,    [claim; 
<>b>rur'd,  and  bury'd  from  the  sight  of  meut 
Al  V  mournfid  voice  the  pitying  rock^  shall  move, 
An. I  my  coinplainiugs  echo  through  the  grove. 
Hear  me,  t)  Htai'ii!  ami,  if  a  god  be  there, 
L'*t  liim  regard  me.  niid  accept  my  pray'r."  [breast 
Strtick  With  iliew    woitls,  the   tyrant's  guilty 
"With  fear,  and  anger,  was, by  turni,  po>'<r'-t; 
Now,  with  reDHjr-e  his  consci  nee  deeply  stuiig, 
He  drew  the  falchion  that  beside  him  hnn?. 
And  first  her  tender  arms  behind  he.--  bound. 
Thru  dnieg'd  her  by  the  hair  along  the  ground. 
The  princess  willinsly  her  throat  reclin'd, 
And  uew'd  the  steel  with  a  contented  mind; 
But  soon  her  tjnguo  the  girding  pincers  strain 
■  AVilh  anguish,  swm  she  feels  the  piercing  jKiin: 
•*  fih  father'  father!''  she  would  fain  have  ^pokc. 
But  the  sharp  torture  her  intention  broke; 
lu  vain  she  tries,  for  now  the  blade  has  cut 
Her  tongue  sheer  off,  close  to  the  trembling  root. 
The  mant:U-<l  part  still  quiver'd  on  the  ground, 
Murmuring  with  a  faint  imperfect  soumh 
And,  as  a  serpent  v  i-ihes  his  woumled  trjin, 
Vneasy,  panting,  .^;i  !  j»ossc5s*d  with  puin; 
The  piece,  while  lift-  r.  --ii  :  n'd,  slill  trembled  fast, 
Aud  lu  iU  miklrcsi  poiuU  J  Ij  the  !a:»t. 


Yet,  after  this  so  damn'd  and  black  a  deed. 
Fame  (which  I  scarce  can  credit)  has  agreed, 
Tiiat  on  her  rirted  charms,  still  void  of  stianie, 
tie  frequently  indulg'd  hts' lustful  tlaine. 
At  last  he  ventures  to  his  Procne's  sight, 
Loaded  with  guilt,  nnd  cloy'U  with  long  deliidit* 
There,  with   feign 'd   grief,   and  false,  dissembled 
H'  gins  a  formal  narrative  of  lies:  [•^i"li5 

Her  sister's  death  he  artfully  ticvlares, 
Then  weejjs,  and  raises  credit  from  hU  t^an*. 
Her  vest,  V  ith  flnw'is  of  gold  eiubroider'd  o'er. 
With  grief  distil  ss'd,  the  mouridul  matron  lorr-. 
And  a  bcseemiiig  suit  of  gloomy  sable  wort. 
With  cost,  an  honorary  tomb  she  rais'd. 
And  thus  th'  imaginary  ghost  appeas'd. 
Deluded  quL-enl  the  faleof  her  you  love. 
Nor  grief,  nor  pity,  but  revenge  should  more. 

Thnnigh  tlie  twelve  signs  bad  pa<;s*d  the  ciivlin* 
And  round  the  compass  of  the  zodiac  run;     [.Sun, 
What  must  unh:ippy  Philomela  do, 
F'or  ever  subject  tt  her  keeper's  view  ? 
Huge  walls  of  massy  stone  the  lodge  surround, 
From  her  own  mouth  no  way  of  speakins's  fouiH. 
I>ut  all  our  wants  by  wit  may  be  supplv'd. 
And  art  makes  up,  what  Fortune  has  deny'd; 
Willi  skill  exact  a  PliiTgian  web  sliestning, 
FixM  to  n  loom  that  in  her  cliamber  hnii'r, 
Where  in-wrought  letters,  upon  white  di-pIavM, 
In  purple  notes,  her  wretched  case  betrr.y'd; 
The  piece,  when  liiiish'd,  secirlly  she  i:uvc 
Into  the  cliarge  of  one  poor  menial  slave; 
And  then,  with  gestures,  made  him  understand. 
It  must  be  safe  convey 'd  to  Procne's  hand,  [soughti 
The  slave,   with    speed,   the  queen's  apartiu<  nt 
.\nd  render'd  up  his  charge,  unknowing  what  be 

brought. 
But  when  the  cyphers,  fitiur'd  in  each  fold, 
Mer  sister's  melancholy  story  told, 
(Strange  that  she  could  I)  with  silence  she  suiTpy'tl 
The  tragic  piece,  and  without  weeping  read  : 
lu  such  tumultuous  haste  her  passions  sprun?. 
They  chok'd  her  voice,   and  quite  ihsarinM  her 
So  r«x>m  for  female  tears;  the  finie^  rise,  [tongn.*, 
Daitiiig  vindictive  glances  from  her  eves;  fp'aee. 
And,  stimg  with   rage,  she  bounds  from  place  to 
Uitile  stern  revonee  sits  lowering  in  her  face. 

Now  the  triennial  celebration  came, 
Obsf  rv'd  to  Bacchus  by  each  Thracian  dame  ; 
When  in  the  piivacies  of  ni.'ht  retir'd, 
Tlicy  act  his  rites,  with  sacn  d  iTipture  fir'd  ; 
IU'  ni.;ht,  the  tinkling  cymbals  ring  around ; 
While  the  shrill  notes  from  Rhodop^  resoun  I; 
Hy  nr.:ht,  the  queen,  disguis'd,  forsakes  the  cour^ 
To  niir-zic  in  the  festival  resort. 
I.*\tvls  of  the  curling  vine  her  temples  shade, 
And,  with  a  circling  wreath,  adorn  her  heart: 
Adown  her  back  the  stag's  r*'.igh  s|>oilH  appear, 
Light  on  her  shoulder  leans  a  coniel  spear. 

Tiius,  in  ttie  furii'  of  the  go^l  coiiceal'd, 
Proen^  her  own  mad  hcadstronc  passion  vciPd  ; 
Now,  with  her  enni,  to  the  th.iek  v\ooJ  she  rtics. 
And  with  reln^ious  yellings  fills  the  skies; 
The  fatal  lodge,  as  *l«eiv  by  chance,  she  seek«. 
And,  Ihrnngh  the  bohed doors,  an  entrance biryk>»; 
Fri>m  iheuce,  her  sister  suat.-hing  hy  tin*  hand, 
.M;iik'd  like  the  ranttiiK  Bairhaiialiaii  band, 
Witliin  the  limits  uf  the  court  she  drrtv. 
Shndin,:,  uilh  ivy  green,  hi-r  outward  hue. 
But  Fhd'Uneta,  cun-M'ious  of  the  p^Rc, 
Felt  new  rt.viviii^  pangs  uf  ber  dis^  joe; 
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A  shiv'rins:  roM  prevaiPd  in  cv*ry  part, 

And  the  rhill'tl  blood  ran  trembling  to  her  heart. 

Soon  as  tlie  queen  a  fit  retirement  found, 
Stript  of  the  gurland^  that  her  temples  orown'd, 
She  straight  unveii'd  her  blushins;  sister's  face, 
^nd  fondly  clasp'd  her  with  a  close  embrace  : 
But,  in  eunfiision  Io<t,  tii' unhappy  maid, 
AVith  shanii."  dt-jccled,  hnn;^  her  drooping  head, 
Aj-  siiilty  of  a  crime  that  stain'd  her  sister's  bed. 
Th;it  sprtch,  that  should  her  injur'd  virtue  clear, 
And  make  her  spotless  innocence  appear, 
Is  nu«'  uo  more  ;  only  her  hands  and  eyes 
Appeal,  in  signals,  to  the  conscious  skies. 
In  Pi(*ene's  breast  the  rising  passions  boil, 
And  burst  in  anger  \iith  a  mad  recoil ; 
Her  sister's  ill-tim'd  grief,  wkh  scorn,  she  blames, 
Then,  in  these  furious  words  her  rase  proclaims. 

*'  Tears  unavailing  but  defer  our  time. 
The  stabbing  swoid  must  expiate  the  crime  ; 
Or  worse,  if  wit,  on  bloody  \engeance  bent, 
A  weapon  more  tormenting  can  invent, 
O  sister!   I've  prepar'd  mj'  stubborn  heart, 
To  act  some  hellish,  and  unheard-of  part ; 
Either  the  palace  to  surround  u  ith  fire. 
And  see  the  villain  in  the  flames  expire ; 
Or,  u  ith  a  knife,  dig  out  his  cursed  eyes. 
Or,  his  false  tongue  with  racking  engines  seize ; 
Or,  cut  away  the  part  that  injur'd  you. 
And,  thro'  a  thousand  uounds,  his  giiilty  soul  pur- 
Torturts  enough  my  passion  hasdesign'd,       [sue. 
Hut  the  variety  distracts  my  mind.'' 

A  while,  thus  wav'ring,  stood  the  furious  danic, 
AVhen  Itys  fondling  to  his  mother  came  ; 
From  him  the  cruel  fatal  hint  she  took. 
She  vicw'd  him  witli  astern  remorseless  look; 
**  Ah  !  hut  too  like  thy  wicked  sire,'*  she  said, 
Forming  the  direful  purpose  in  her  head. 
At   this  a  sullen  grief  her  voice  supiire>t, 
While  silent  passions  stmggle  in  her  breast. 

Now,  at  her  lap  arriv'd,  th.e  flatt'ring  boy 
SaUites  his  parent  with  a  smiling  joy: 
Ahout   her  neck  his  little  arms  are  thrown, 
Autl  he  accosts  her  in  a  prattling  tone. 
Then   her  lempestuuus  anger  was  allay'd, 
And  in  its  full  career  her  vengeance  stayM  ; 
Wliile  tender  thoughts,  in  spite  of  pas>iun,  rise. 
And  melting  tears  disoim  her  threat'ning  tyes. 
But  w  hen  she  fomid  the  mutiitv's  easy  heart, 
Too  ioiuliy  swerving  from  Ih'  intended  jiart; 
Her  injur'd  sister's  fact:  again  she  vien'd, 
And,  as  by  turns  surveying  buth  she  stood, 
•'  AVhile  this  fond  boy,'»  she  said,  "can  thus  ex- 
The  moving  accents  of  his  fond  address  ;     [press 
Why  stands  my  sister  of  her  tongue  bereft , 
Forlorn,  and  sad,  in  speechless  silence  h-fl  ? 
O  Procne,  see  the  fortune  of  your  liouse  ! 
Such  is  your  fate,  when  mateli'd  to  such  a  spouse! 
Cnnjugal  duty,  if  ob^erv'd  to  liim, 
Wcuild  change  from  vrtue,  and  become  a  crime  j 
Tor  all  re>peet  to  Tertus  must  dibase 
Tlie  noble  blood  of  iireat  Pandiou's  race.'* 

Stroicht  at  these  words,  with   big  resentment 
tili'd, 
Furious  her  look,  she  flew,  and  seiz'd  her  child; 
J.'ke  a  fell  tigitss  of  the  savage  kind, 
Tb^t  drngs  the  tender  suckling  of  the  hind 
Thro'  India's  gloomy  groves,  where  Ganges  laves 
The  shady  scene,  and  ruUs  his  streamy  waves. 

Now  i(j  a  clo'^e  apartment  they  were  cume. 
Far ol}'roiir*d  wjihiu  tie  spoiiuus  dome; 


When  ProcK^,  on  revengeful  mischief  bent. 
Home  to  his  heait  a  piercing  poniard  sent. 
Itys,  with  rueful  cries,  but  all  tod  late. 
Holds  oi^t  his  hands,  and  deprecates  his  fate; 
Still  at  his  mother's  neck  he  fondly  aims. 
And  strives  to  melt  her  with  endearing  names  j 
Yet  still  the  cruel  mother  perseveres. 
Nor  with  concern  his  bitter  anguish  hears. 
Tins  miglit  suffice;  but  Philomela  too 
Across  his  throat  a  shining  cutlass  drew. 
Then  both,  with  knives,  dissect  each  quiv'ring  part. 
And  car\-e  the  hutcher'd  limbs  with  cruel  art; 
Which,  whelm'd  in  boiling  cauldrons  o'er  the  lire. 
Or  turn'd  on  spits,  in  steamy  smoke  aspire  : 
While  the  lung  entries,  with  their  slipp'ry  floor. 
Run  down  in  purple  streams  of  clotted  gore. 

Ask'd  by  his  wife  to  this  inhuman  feast, 
Tereus  unknowingly  is  made  a  guest: 
While  she,  her  plot  the  better  to  disguise. 
Styles  it  some  unknown  mystic  sacrifice; 
And  such  the  nature  of  the  hallow'd   rite. 
The  wife  her  husband  only  could  invite. 
The  slaves  must  all  withdraw,  and  be  debarr'd  the 
Tereus,  upon  a  throne  of  antic  state,  [sight. 

Loftily  rais'd,  before  the  banquet  sate. 
And  glutton-llkc,  luxuriously  pleas'd. 
With  his  own  tlesh  his  hungry  maw  appeased. 
Nay,  such  a  blindness  o'er  his  senses  faWs, 
That  he  for  Itys  ti.  the  table  calls. 
When  Procn^,  nmv  impatient  to  disclose 
The  joy  that  from  her  full  revenge  arose. 
Cries  out,  in  transports  of  a  cruel  mind, 
"  Within  yourself  your  Itys  you  may  find.'' 
Still,  at  this  puzzling  answer,  with  iurprise. 
Around  the  r<tom   he  sends  his  curious  eyes; 
And  as  he  still  inquirVl,  and  call'd  aloud. 
Fierce  Philomela,  all  besmear'U  with  blood, 
Htr  hands  with  nunder  stainM,  her  spreading  half 
Hanging  dishevelTd  with  a  ghastly  air, 
Stept  lort  h,  and  flung  full  in  the  tyrant's  face 
The  head  of  Itys,  goary  as  it  was: 
Nor  ever  long'd  so  much  to  use  her  tongue. 
And  with  a  just  reproach  to  vindicate  her  wrong." 

The  Thracian  monarch  from  the  table  flings. 
While  with  his  cries  the  vaulted  parlour  rings  ; 
His  imprecations  echo  down  to  H  ell,  [ceW. 

And  rouse  the   snaky  Furies   from  their  Stygian 
One  while  he  labours  to  disgorge  his  breast, 
And  free  his  stomach  from  the  cursed  feast; 
Then,  weeping  o'er  his  lamentable  doom, 
lie  styles  himself  his  son's  sepulchral  tomb. 
Now,  with  drawn  sabre,  and  impetuous  speed. 
In  close  pui-suit  he  drives  Pandion's  breed; 
Whose  nimble  feet  spring  with  so  swift  a  force. 
Across  the  tieUls  they  seem  to  wing  their  roui^se. 
And  now,  on  real  wings  themselves  they  raise> 
And  steer  their  air\-  flight  by  diti'rent  ways  j 
One  to  the  woodland's  shadv  covert  hies, 
Around  the  smoky  roof  the  other  flies; 
Whose  feathers  yet  the  niaiks  of  murder  stain. 
Where  stampt  upon  her  breast  the  crimson  spots 

remain. 
Tereus,  through  grief,  and  haste  to  be  reveng'd. 
Shares  the  like  fate,  and  to  a  bird  is  changM: 
Fix'd  on  his  head  tlie  crested  plumes  appear. 
Long  is  his  beak,  and  sharpenVl  like  a  spear  ; 
Thus  arm'd,  his  iouks  his  inward  mind  display. 
And,  to  a  lapwing  turn'd,  he  fins  his  way, 

Exceedin:^  trouble,  for  his  thildren's  fate, 
Shorteij'd  Pyndiuw's  duys,  and  chang'd  hisdatej 
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Povii  to  tlie  sliadcs  Ih?1ow,  with  sorruw  &iM*at| 
All  earlier,  unexpected  gliusl  he  went, 

DUREAS   IN    I.OVt:. 
F.RECHTHEUS  nr\t  th' Athenian  sceptre  sway'cl, 
Wliose  nile  the  st<it>'»ith  joint  eunsent  oUy'd  ; 
S<i  inixM  Ins  ju!.tice  with  his  valuur  fluw'd. 
His  rcicn  one  scene  of  piineely  gowlnets  slionM. 
F'lur  hopcl'nl  youths,  as  many  t'eioalis  bright. 
Sprung  from  his  joins,  and  sooth'd  bini  with  de- 
Two  uf  these  sister^,  »jf  a  lovelier  air,       [ligbt. 
Excell'd  the  rest,  tho'  all  the  rest  were  lair. 
Procris,  to  Cephalus  in  wedlock  ty'd, 
Bless'd  the  yuun};  sylvan  with  a  blooming  bride : 
For  Orilhyia  Boreas  suirer'd  pain. 
For  the  coy  maid  sued  loni;,  hut  sued  in  vain  ; 
Tertns  his  neii^libour,  and  hisTin'arian  blood. 
Against  the  match  a  iiiaiu  objcct.nn  stooil ; 
Which  made  his  vows,  and  all  his  suppliant  love, 
Knipty  as  air  and  inclTcctual  prove. 

I!ut  when  he  foun'i  his  suothing  tlatt'ries  fnil, 
Nor  saw  his  s^ift  addresses  cou'd  avail ; 
£lnst'ring  with  ire,  he  quickly  has  recourse 
To  rouglit r  arts,  and  his  own  native  force 
*•  *Tis  well,'*  he  said  ;  **  such  usage  is  my  due. 
When   thus  disguis*d  by  foreign  ways  1  sue; 
When  my  stem  airs  and  lierceness  1  disclaim, 
And  sigh  for  love,  ridiculously  tame  ^ 
When  soft  addresses  foolishly  I  try, 
Kor  my  own  stronger  remedies  apply. 
By  forci'  and  v  iolenco  I  ehlelly  live. 
By  them  tin;  louring  stormy  tempests  drive  : 
In  foaming  billows  raise  the  lK*ary  deep. 
Writhe  knotted  oaks,  and  sandy  deserts  sweep; 
Congeal  the  falling  Hakes  of  fleecy  snow. 
And  bruise,  w  ilh  rattling  hail,  the  plains  below. 
I,  and  my  lu'other-winds,  when,  join'd  above, 
Tiiro'  the  waste  chainpa  n  of  the  skies  we  rove, 
With  sucli  a  boist'rous  full  career  engage. 
Thai  Heaven's  whole  concave  thuixlers  at  our  rage. 
While,   slniek  from  nitrous  clouds,  Herce  light- 
nings play, 
Pait  thro'  the  sloim,  and  gild  the  gloomy  day. 
Or  when,  in  subterrancMjus  caverns  pent, 
My  breath,  against  the  lioilow  earth,  is  bent, 
The  tpiakinguifrld  above,  and  ghosts  below, 
Wy  mighty  pov.'r,  by  dearex|»erience,  ki.ow. 
Tremble  with  fern',  and  dreaJ  the  fatal  blow. 
This  is  the  only  cure  to  be  apply'd, 
Tlins  to  Erechtheus  I  should  be  nlly'd  ; 
And  thus  the  scorntui  virgin  should  he  woo'd. 
Not  by  entreaty,  but  by  force  snbdu'd." 

lioreas,  in  passion,  spoke  these  huffi.ig  things, 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  sh'jok  his  rlrcailful  wings; 
At  which,  afar  the  shiv'ring  sea  was  f.iuu'd. 
And  the  wide  surface  of  the  distant  lan<l : 
}Iis  di.«ty  mantle  o'er  the  hills  he  drew. 
And  swept  the  lowly  valleys,  as  he  Bcw; 
Then,  with  his  yi  How  wings,  embrac'd  the  maid. 
Anil,  wrapt  in  ilusty  clouds,  far  offeoiney'd. 
The  spurkline  bla^e  of  love's  pre^ai'iiig  lire 
Shone  brighler  us  he  flew,  and  flani'd  the'  higher. 
And  now  tlie  god,  possess'd  of  bis  delight, 
T'l  northern  Thrace  pursu'd  his  airy  flight,  [bride. 
Where   the   young   ravish'd    nymph   became   bis 
And  soon  the  luscious  sweets  of  wedloclc  tried. 

Two  lovrly  twins,  th'  ciVect  of  this  embrace. 
Crown  their  soft  labours,  and  their  nu;ttials  grace; 
Who,  like  their  mother,  beautiful,  anil  f  :ir, 
Tbeir  father's    strength,    aud   fvatlier'd    pioious 
f  liui  e : 


Yet  these,  at  first,  were  wanltiig,  as  'tis  said. 
And  alter,  as  they  grew,  their  shoulders  spread. 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  pretty  twins, 
Kemain'd  untledg'd,  while  smooth  their  beardlesj 

chins : 
But  when,  in  time,  the  budding  silver  down 
Shatled  their  face,  and  on  their  cheeks  was  gr>iwn, 
Two  sprouting  winus  upon  their  shoulders  sprung. 
Like  those  in  birds,  that  veil  the  callow  young. 
Then  as  their  age  advanc'd,  ami  they  I'egaii 
From   gieener  youtli  to  ripen  into  man. 
With  Jason's  Argonauts  they  cro^s'd  the  seas, 
Embark'H  in  que■^t  of  the  fam'd  golilen  fleece: 
There,  with  the  rest,  the  tiist  iVail  vessel  try'd. 
And  boldly  vcntur'd  on  the  svrelling  tide. 
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THE   STOnV    OF    MEDEA    AND   JA90N. 

The  .\rgonants  now  stemm'd  the  foaming  tide, 
.\nd  to  ArcTilia's  shore  their  course  apply'd  ; 
Where  sightliss  Phineus  spent  his  age  in  grief. 
But  Boreas'  sous  engage  in  his  relief; 
And  those  uuwelcome  guests,  the  odious  rac« 
Ol  harpies,  from  the  monarch's  tab'e  chaso, 
Willi  Jason  thrn  they  greater  toils  sustain, 
.And  Phasis'  slimy  banks  at  hist  tiiey  gain. 
Here  boldly  they  demand  the  golden  prize 
Of  Scytliia's  king,  who  sternly  t'lUs  repliesi 
That  mighty  labours  they  must  overcome. 
Or  sail  their  -Vrgo  thence  unfrci.Th'eU  homo. 

Mianwhile  Medea,  seiz'd  with  fierce  desire. 
By  rea^on  strives  to  quench  the  laging  lirt- ; 
But    striies   in  vain! — "Some   god,"  she  said 

*'  withstands. 
And  reason's  balllcd  counsel  countermamU. 
What  unseen  pov/'r  dues  this  disorder  move  > 
'Tis  love — at  least 'lis  like  what  men  call  love. 
KIse  wherefore  shuu'd  the  king's  commands  appear 
To  me  too  hard  f — But  so  indeed  they  are. 
Why  shiiuld  I  for  a  sti-anger  fear,  lest  he 
Shou'*l  perish,  whom  I  difl  but  lately  see! 
His  death,  or  safety,  what  are  thry  to  me? 
Wretch,  from  thy  virgin-breast  this  flame  r\pel. 
And  soon — O  cou'd  I,  all  wou'd  then  be  well ! 
lint  love,  resistless  love,  my  soul  invades; 
Disirction  this,  affection  that  persuades. 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong — and  yit  the  wrong  pursue. 
Why,  royal  maid,  shuu'dst  thou  desire  to  »eJ 
A  wanderer,  and  court  a  foreign  brdr 
Thy  nstive  land,  tho'  barb'rous,    can  present 
.\  bridegroom  worth  a  royal  bri'h-'s  consent: 
.KnA  whether  this  advent'rcr  lives  or  dies. 
In  fate,  and  fortune's  licklc  pleasure  lie*. 
Yet  m-JV  he  live!  for  to  the  ii-iw'i^  above, 
A  virgin,  led  by  no  impulse  of  live, 
Sojust  a  suit  may,  for  the  guiltless,  move. 
Whomwou'd  n>>t  .lasou's  valour,  v  outli  and  blouA, 
Invite  '  or  cou'd  theiC  merits  be  ivithstooit, 
.At  leaiit  his  charming  person  must  incline 
The  liaiilest  heart — I'm  sure  'tis  so  with  mine! 
Vet,  if  I  help  him  not,  the  flaming  b:eath 
t  M'  hulls,  and  luirth-born  b"-^.  must  b<' his  death. 
*  >r,  sliouhl  he  through  these  danrers  force  h'Swar. 
.Vl  last  hi.  must  be  made  Ihq  dra^uu'i  prey. 
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If  no  remorse  for  such  distress  I  feel, 

1  am  a  tigress,  and  my  Uvcast  is  steel. 

AVhy  do  1  scruple  then  to  see  him  slain, 

And  with  tlie  tragic  scene  my  eyes  profane  ? 

My  magic's  art  employ,  not  to  assua*,^e 

The  savajres,  but  to  mHame  iheirrage  ? 

His  earth-boin  foes  to  (iercer  furj'  move, 

And  accessary  to  !iis  murder  prove  ? 

The  gods  forbid — but  pray'rs  are  idle  breath, 

When  action  onlv  ^'^n  pvevciit  his  death. 

Shall  I  betray  my  father,  and  the  state^ 

To  intercept  a  rambliui;  hero's  fate; 

Who  may  sail  oil"  next  hour,  and,  savM  from  harms 

By  my  assistance,  bless  another's  arms  ? 

Whilst  1,  not  only  of  my  hopes  bereft, 

Unt  to  unpity'd  punishment  am  left. 

If  he  is  false,  let  the  ingrateful  bleed! 

But  no  such  symptom  in  his  looks  1  read. 

^'ature  would  ne'er  have  lavish'd  so  much   grace 

Uljon  his  person,  if  his  soul  were  base. 

Besides,  he  first  shall  plight  his  faith,  and  swear 

By  all  the  gods  ;  what  therefore  canst  thi'U  fear? 

iMedcn,   haste,  from  danerer  set  him  free, 

Jason  slinll  thy  eternal  debtor  he. 

-And  thou,  his  queen,  with  sovVeign  state  instalTd, 

By  Grecian  dames  the  kind  preserver  call'd. 

H<nce  idle  dreams,  by  lovc^sick  fancy  bred  ! 

W'ilt  thou,   Medea,  by  vain  wishes  led, 

To  sister,  brotltcr,  father  bid  adieu  ? 

Forsake  thy  country's  gods,  and  country  too  ? 

My  father's  harsh,  my  brother  but  a  child, 

iVly  sister  rivals  me,  my  country's  wild  ; 

And  for  its  gods,  the  greatest  of  them  all 

Jiispires  my  breast,  and  1  obey  his  call. 

Tliat  great  endearments  I  forsake,  is  tine, 

lint  greater  far  the  hopes  that  I  pursue : 

Tlie  pride  of  having  sav'd  tin*  youths  of  Greece, 

(Kach  life  more  precious  thAn  our  golden  fleece  j) 

A  nobler  soil  by  me  shall  be  possest, 

I  shall  see  towns  with  arts  and  manners  blest; 

And,  v\'[iat  I  prize  above  the  world  beside, 

Knioy  my  Jason— and  when  once  his  bride, 

lie  mure  than  mortal,  and  to  gods  ally'd. 

Tliey  talk  of  hazards  1  must  first  sustain, 

Pf  floating  islands  justling  in  the  main  ; 

Our  trader  bark  exposM  to  dreadful  shocks 

Of  fierce  Charybdis*  gulf,  and  Scylla's  rocks, 

Where  breaking  waves  in  whirling  eddies  roll. 

And  rav'nous  do,i:s  that  in  det^p  caverns  howl : 

.fimidst  these  terrours,  while  1  lie  possest 

Of  him  1  love,  and  lean  on  Jason's  breast, 

Jn  tempests  unconcern'd  1  will  appear. 

Or  only  for  my  husband's  safety  fear. 

Didst  thou  sav  husband? — canst  thou  so  deceive 

Thj-setf,  fond  maid,  and  thy  own   cheat  believe  ? 

In  ^■ain  thou  striv'st  to  varnislt  o'rr  tiiy  shame, 

And  grace  thy  guilt  with  wedlock's  sacrt-d  name. 

rnll  otV  the  cozening  mask,  and  oh  !   in  time 

Discover  and  avoid  the  fatal  crime.'' 

She  ceasVl — the  Graces  now,  with  kind  surprise. 

And  Virtue's  lovely  train,  before  her  eyes 

Present  themsi  Ives,  and  van(iuibh'd  Cupid  flies. 

She  then  retires  to  Hecate's  shrine,  that  stood 
yar  in  the  coveit  of  a  shady  wood  : 
She  finds  the  fury  of  her  flames  assuag'd. 
But,  seeim;-  Jason  there,  again  they  rag'd. 
Blushes  and  paleness  d,d  by  turns  invade 
Her  tecltr  cheeks,  and  secret  grief  betray'd. 
As  tire,  tha^  sleening  under  ashes  lies, 
Fresh  b!oxn,  and  rous'd,  does  up  iu  blazes  rise, 


So  flam'd  the  virgin's  breast       ■■■^ 

New  kindled  by  her  lover's  sparkling  eyes. 

For  chance,  that  day,  had  with  uneommtm  grace 

Adorn'd  the  lovely  youth,  and  through  his  face 

Display'd  an  air  so  pleasing,  as  might  charm 

A  goddess,  and  a  vestal's  bosom  warm. 

Her  ravish'd  eyes  survey  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

As  some  gay  wonder  never  seen  before; 

Transported  to  the  skies  she  seems  to  be. 

And  thinks  she  gazes  on  a  deity. 

But  when  bespoke,  and  prcst  her  trembling  hand. 

And  did  v/ith  tender  words  her  aid  demand. 

With  vows,  and  oaths  to  make  lu-r  soon  his  bride. 

She  wept  a  tlood  of  tears,  and  thus  reply'd  ; 

**  I  see  my  errour,  yt't  to  ruin  move. 

Nor  owe  my  fate  to  ignorance,  but  love  : 

^'o^r  litV  I'll  guard,  and  only  crave  of  you 

To  swear  once  more — and  to  j'our  oath  he  true.'' 

He  swears  by  Hecate  he  would  all  fulfil. 

And,  by  her  grandfather's  prophetic  skill. 

By  ev'ry  thing  that  doubting  love  could  press, 

His  present  danger,  and  dcsir'd  success. 

She  credits  him,  and  kindly  do<'s  produce 

Enchanted  herbs,  and  teaches  him  their  use: 

Their  mystic  names  and  virtues  he  adaiires. 

And  with  his  booty  joyfully  retires. 

THE    DItAGON'S  TEETH  TRANSFORMED  TO    MEN. 

Impatient  for  the  wonders  of  the  day, 
Aurora  drives  the  loit'ring  stars  away. 
Now  Mars's  mount  the  pressing  people  fill, 
The  crowd  below,  the  nobles  crown  the  hUl ; 
The  king  himself  high-thron'd  above  the  rest, 
With  iv'i"y  sceptre,  and  in  purple  drcst. 

Forthwith  the  brass-hoof 'd  bulls  are  set  atlarg^^ 
Whose  furious  nostrils  sulph'rous  ilame  discharged 
The  blasted  herbage  by  their  breath  expires  ; 
As  forges  rumble  with  excessive  fires, 
And  furnaces  with  fiercer  fury  glow. 
When  water  on  the  panting  mass  ye  throw  ; 
With  such  a  noise,  from  their  convulsive  breast, 
Thro'  bellowing   throats,    the    struggling  \"apoui* 
prest. 

Yet  Jason  marches  up  without  concern, 
While  on  th'  advent'rous  youth  the  monsters  turn 
Their  glaring  eyes,  and,  eager  to  engage. 
Brandish  their  stcel-tipt  horns  in  threat'ning  rage: 
With  brazen   hoofs   they  beat  the  ground,    and 

ch-.ke 
The  ambient  air  with  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  : 
Each  gazing  Grecian  for  his  champion  shakes. 
While  bold  advances  he  securely  makes 
Thro'  singeing  blasts;  such  wonders  magic  art 
Can  work,  when  love  conspires,  and  jdays  his  parti 
The  passive  savages  like  statues  stan<l,         [hand  ; 
While  he   their  dew-laps    strokes  with    soothing 
To  unknown  yokes  their  brawny  necks  they  yield, 
And,  like  tame  oxen,  i>longh  the  wond'riug  field. 
The  Colchians   stare;    the   Grecians  shout,    and 

-     raise 
Their  champion's  courage  with  inspiring  praise. 

Embolden'd  now,  on  fresh  attempts  he  goes. 
With  serpent's  teeth  the  fertile  furrows  sows; 
The  glebe,  fermenting  with  enchanted  juice. 
Makes  the  snake's  tcetii  a  human  crop  produce. 
For  OS  an  infant,  i>ris'ncrto  the  womb, 
Contented  sleeps,  'till  to  perfection  come, 
Then  does  the  cell's  obscure  confinement  scorn. 
He  toseCs,  throbs,  and  presses  to  be  born; 
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Srv  from   Ibe  lab'rin?  earth  no  siiiKlr  liirtli, 
Itiit  a  whole  troop  nf  lii.-ty  youths  rush  firth  ; 
AnH,   what's    more   straiigi-,    with    martial    liiry 
Ami  f<>reu(^untcr  all  c«jmpl**trly  arm'*! ;  [warm'd, 
111  rank  and  filr,  as  they  were  snwM,  tliey  litaud, 
Inipatient  for  the  signal  cf  cominiind. 
Ku  flic  but  the  ^Emoniaii  youth  ajiptars; 
At  lirm  they  level  their  steel  pointeJ  I'ptari  ; 
nil  frighted  friends,  who  triumph'd  just  be-furt, 
With  peals  of  siijhs  his  desp'rate  ease  deplort:: 
And  where  such  hardy  warriors  are  afiaid. 
What  must  the  lender,  and  enamour'd  maid  ? 
Her  spirits  sink,  the  blood  her  cheek  forsook. 
She  fears,  who  for  his  safety  undertook : 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  the  «pells  she  gave. 
She  knew  the  forre,  and  kmw  her  lover  brave; 
But  what's  a  >inile  ehauipion  to  a  host  ? 
Yet  fcornini.'  thus  to  see  him  tamely  lost, 
Jfer  strong  reserve  of  serrel  arts  she  brings. 
And  last,  bcr  never-failing  song  she  sings. 
Wonders  ensue  ;  auionir  his  gazing  foes 
The  massy  fragment  of  a  roek  he  throws; 
This  eharm  in  civil  war  engag'd  them  all; 
By  mutual  wounds  those  earth-born  brothers  fall. 

The  Greeka,  transported  with  the  strange  suc- 
cess, 
Ij^ap  from  their  seats  the  cooqu'ror  to  caresa; 
Commend,  and  kiss,  and  clasp  him  in  their  arms  : 
So  would  the  kind  contriver  of  the  charms ; 
But  her,  who  filt  the  tendenst  concern, 
Honour  condemns  in  secret  flames  to  buro  ; 
Committed  to  a  double  guard  of  fame, 
Aw'il  by  a  virgin's,  ard  a  princess'  name. 
But  thoughts  are  fien,  and  fancy  unconfin'ii. 
She  kisses,  courts,  and  hugs  him  in  her  mind; 
To  fiv'ring  (Hiw'rs  her  silent  thanks  she  gives. 
By  whust-  indulgence  her  lov'ii   hero  lives. 

One  labiiur  more  remains,  and,  tho' the  last, 
lo  danger  far  surmounting  all  the  past ; 
That  "  nterprise  by  fates  in  store  was  kept. 
To  make  the  flrag<in  sleep  that  never  slept, 
\\'hose  crest  shoots  dreadful  lustre;  from  his  jaws 
.^  triple  tire  of  forked  stings  he  draws, 
Wjih  fangs,  and  win...'5  of  a  prodigimis  si/e  ; 
Such  was  the  guardian  of  the  golden  prize. 
Yet  him,  besprinkled  with  Lethean  dew. 
The  fair  enchantress  into  slumber  threw  ; 
And  Ihnj,  to  fix  him,  thrice  she  did  repeat 
The  rhyme,  that  makes  the  raging  winds  retreat; 
In  stormy  sias  can  h.ilryon  sc-asons  make. 
Torn  raiiid  screams  into  a  standing,  lake  ; 
While  the  vili  guest  his  dmwzy  eye-lids  seels, 
Th*  UTignnnled  goMen  lltece  the  stranger  steals, 
rrond  to  possess  the  puiehase  of  the  toil, 
i'niiid  of  his  royal  bride,  the  richer  spoil ; 
To  .sea  both  prize,  and  patroness  he  bore, 
■And  lands  triumphant  on  his  native  shore. 

OLU  MSOS   RESTORED  TO  VOUTH. 

^MONI.\N  matrons,  nhn  their  absence  moum'd, 
Rejoice  to  see  their  prosp'rous  sons  retum'd : 
Rich  I'lirling  fumes  of  ii^eeiue  feast  the  skies, 
A  h'-eatomb  of  voted  victims  dies. 
With  gilded  boms,  and  garland^  on  their  head. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  death,  to  th'  altar  led. 
Congratulating  bowls  go  bii^kly  round, 
I'rnimphant  shouts  in  louder  music  dmwn'd. 
Amidst  these  revels,  why  that  cloud  of  care 
On  J.ison's  brow  ?   ^to  whom  the  largest  share 
Of  mirth  was  due)— Hia  father  «u  not  there. 

VOL.  II. 


;F,son  was  absent,  once  the  young,  anil  h.-ave. 
Now  crush "d  wi'h  years,  ami  benjiiig  to  the  ^ rav«. 
.Vt  last  willHli-awii,  and  by  the  crowd  un^t'on, 
I'lessing  her  hand  (with  stiirling  si'.-hs  betwten) 
lie  supplicates  his  kind  and  skilful  (|uern. 

"  O  patron  ss  !   preserver  of  in  v  life  ! 
(Deur  wben  my  mistress,  and  much  dearer  wi'v) 
Your  favour,  to  so  vast  a  sum  amount, 
•  ris  pa.st  the  pow'r  of  numbers  to  recount ; 
Or  could  they  be  lo  computation  brooghl. 
The  history  would  a  romance  be  thought : 
And  yet,  unless  you  add  one  favour  mon*. 
Greater  than  all  that  you  conferr'il  before. 
But  not  tiK)  hard  lor  love  and  magic  skil', 
Yourpa.st  are  thrown  away,  and  Jason's  wretched 
The  inUrning  of  my  life  is  just  In-gun,  [sli.l. 

Rut  my  declining  lather's  race  is  run  ; 
From  my  large  stock  retrench  the  long  arrears. 
And  add  them  to  expiring  .lion's  years.'" 

Thus  spake  the  gen'ious  youth,   and  wept  the 
Mov'd  with  the  piety  of  his  request,  [rest. 

To  bis  ag'd  sire  such  filial  iliily  shown. 
So  iliff'rcnt  fiom  her  trealmeii'.  of  her  own. 
But  still  endeav'riug  her  remorse  to  hide. 
She  check'd  her  risim:  sighs,  and  thus  reply'd: 

"  How  <'oul  I  tlie  thought  of  such  inliiiman  wron; 
Escape,"  said  she,  "  from  pious  .la.si^'s  tongue  r 
l>oes  the  whiile  worhl  another  Jason  bear. 
Whose  life  Medea  can  to  yours  prefer? 
Or  could  I  w  ilh  so  dire  a  change  dispensi', 
Hecate  will  nt'ver  join  in  that  offence: 
Cniust  is  the  request  you  make,  and  1 
In  kindness  your  petition  sliall  deny  : 
Yet  she  that  gr.ints  not  what  you  do  implore. 
Shall  yet  essay  to  give  her  Jason  more; 
Find  means  t'incrcaije  the  stock  of  bison's  year% 
Without  retrenchment  of  your  lilc's  arrears; 
Provided  that  the  triple  goddess  join 
A  strong  cuiifvd'i-ale  in  my  bold  design.'' 

Thus  was  her  enterprise  rcsolv'd  ;  but  still 
Three  tedious  nights  are  wanting  to  fullil 
The  circling  crescents  of  th"  increasing  Moon  ; 
Then,   in  the  height  of  her  nocturnal  noon, 
Medea  steals  fioiii  cov.rt ;  her  an''Ies  bare, 
Her  garments  closely  eirt,  but  loose  ber  hair; 
Thus  sallv'd,  like  a  solitary  sprite. 
She  traverses  the  terrours  of  tlw  uight.   [charm 'il. 

Men,    beasts,    and    birds    in    soft  repose   lay 
No  boist'roiis  wind  the  mountain-woods  alann'd; 
Nortlid  those  wiilks  of  love,  the  myrtle-lri-es. 
Of  ain'roiis  Zephyr  hear  the  vvhisp'ring  breeze; 
All  elements  chain'd  in  uiLaclir-  rest. 
No  SI  use  but  what  the  twinkling  ttarn  e\prest; 
To  them  (that  only  w.ik'd)  slie  rears  her  arms, 
And  thus  eoinnieiu'cs  her  mysteiious  charms. 

She  turn'd  her  thrice  about,  as  oft  she  tlircw 
On  her  pale  tresses  the  nocturnal  dew  ; 
Then  yelling  thrice  a  most  enormous  soiii)d. 
Hit  bare  knee  h'  nded  on  the  flinty  ground, 
"  O  Night,'"  said  she,  "  thou  contidant  and  guide 
Of  secrets,  such  as  darkness  ought  to  bide; 
Ye  stars  and  Moon,  that,  when  the  Sun  retires, 
Support  his  empire  with  succeeding  furs  ; 
.\iid  thou,  gnat  Hecate,  fritnd  to  my  design  ; 
Songs,  mult'ring  spel'.s,  your  magic  forces  join  ; 
And  thou.  O  Earth,  the  ma^azinelhat  yiehls  [lields. 
The  midnight  sorc'rer  drugs;    skies,  mountaim^ 
Ye  wat'ry  pow'rs  of  fountain,  str>  am,  and  lake; 
Ye  sylvan  gods,  and  gods  of  night,  awake. 
And  ^eii'roiisly  your  parts  in  my  advcDture  t«ke' 
1 1 
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"  Oft  by  your  aid  swift  currents  I  have  led 
Tliroujh  wand'riiig  banks,  back  to  their  fountain 

iicad; 
Transform'tl  tlie  prospect  of  the  briny  deep, 
Made  sleeping  billows  rave,   and   ravin?  billows 

sleep  ; 
Made  clouds,  or  sunshine  ;  tempests  rise,  or  fall; 
And  stubborn  lawless  winds  obey  my  call : 
With  muttei'd  words  disarm'd  the  viper's  jaw  ; 
Up   by  the    roots    vast   oaks    and    rocks    could 

draw, 
Make  for  sts  dance,    and    trembling   mountains 
Like  malefactors,  to  receive  their  doom  ;      [come, 
Earth   groan,    and  frighted  ghosts  forsake  their 

tomb. 
Thee,  Cynthia,  my  resistless  rhymes  drew  down, 
AV'hen  tinklinLr  cymbals  strove  my  voice  to  drownj 
Nor  stronger  Titan  could  their  force  sustain. 
Infill!  career  compell'd  to  stop  his  wain: 
Nor  could  Aurora's  virgin  blush  avail. 
With  puis'nous  herbs  I  tinn'd  her  roses  pale ; 
The  fury  of  the  fiery  bulls  I  broke. 
Their  stubborn  necks  submitting  to  my  yoke  ; 
And  when  the  sons  of  Earth  with  fury  hurn'd, 
Their  hostile  rage  upon  themselves  1  turn'd; 
The  brothers  niade  with  mutual  wounds  to  bleed, 
-And  by  their  fatal  strife  my  lover  freed; 
And,  whilt  the  dragon  shpt,  to  diitimt  Greece, 
Thro*  cheated  guards,  convcy'd  the  golden  fleece. 
But  now  to  bolder  action  I  proceed. 
Of  such  prevailing  juices  now  have  need, 
That  wither'd  years  back  to  their  bloom  can  bring. 
And  in  d<ad  winter  raise  a  second  spring. 

And  you'll  perform't 

Yuu  will;  for  lo  !  the  stars,  with  sparkling  fires, 
Presage  as  bright  success  to  my  desires  : 
And  now  another  hoppy  omen  see! 
A  cliariot  drawn  by  dragons  waits  for  me  *' 

Witli  thc.'^c  last  words  she  leaps  into  the  wain. 
Strokes  the  snakes'  necks,  and  siiake^  the  golden 

rein; 
That  signal  giv'n,  they  mount  up  to  the  skies. 
And  now  beneath  her  fruitful  Temp^  lies. 
Whose  stores  she  ransacks,  then  to  Crete  she  flics; 
There  Ossa,  Pellon,  Oihrys,  Pindus,  all 
To  the  fair  ravishcr  a  booty  fall ; 
The  tribute  of  thciv  verdure  she  collects, 
Nor  proud  Olympus'  height  his  plants  protects. 
Some  by  the  roots  she  plucks  ;  the  tender  tops 
Of  others  with  her  culling  sickle  crops. 
Nor  could  the  plunder  of  the  hills  sufTice, 
Down  to  the  humble  vales,  and  meads  she  flies; 
Apidanus,  Amplirvsus,  the  next   rape 
Sustain,  nor  could  Enipeus'  bank  escape  ; 
Thro'  Beehc*s  marsh,  and  thro*  the  border  rangM, 
Whose  pasture  Glaucus  to  a  Triton  chang'd. 

Now  the  ninth  day,  and  ninth  successive  night. 
Had  wonder'd  at  the  restless  rovt-r's  flight  j 
Meanwhile  her  dragons,  fed  with  no  repast, 
But  her  exhaling  simples'  od'rous  blast. 
Their  tarn  ish'd  scales,  and  wrinkled  skins  had  cast. 
At  lust  return'd  before  her  palace  gate, 
Suilting  her  chariot,  on  the  ground  she  sate, 
The  sky  her  only  canopy  of  state. 
All  conversation  with  her  sex  she  fled, 
Shunn'd  the  caresses  of  the  nuptial  bed: 
Two  altars  next  of  grassy  turf  she  rears. 
This  Hecate's  name,  that  youth's  inscription  bears ; 
With  forest bou^rhs,  and  vervain  these  shecrown'd; 
Tiien  delves  a  double  trtnch  in  luwcr  ground, 


And  sticks  a  black-fleec'd  ram,  that  ready  stood. 
And  drench'd  the  ditches  with  devoted  bluod: 
New  wine  she   pours,    aud  milk  from  th'  udder 

warm. 
With   mystic  murmurs  to  complete  the  charm, 
And  subterranean  deities  alarm. 
To  the  stern  king  of  ghosts  she  next  apply'd. 
And  gentle  Proserpine,  his  ravish'd  bride, 
That  for  old  ^ffison  with  the  laws  of  fate 
They  would  dispense,  and  lengthen  his  short  datej 
Thus  with  repeated  pray*rs  she  long  assails 
Th*  infernal  tyrant,  and  at  last  prevailsj 
Then  calls  to  have  decrepit  ^son  brought, 
And  stupifies  him  with  a  sleeping-draught; 
On  earth  his  body,  like  a  corpse,  extends. 
Then  charges  Jason  and  his  waiting  friends 
To  quit  the  place,  that  no  unhallow'd  eye 
Into  her  art's  forbidden  secrets  pry. 
This  done,  th'  enchantress,   with    her  locks  un- 
About  her  altars  trips  a  frantic  round;      [bound. 
Piece-meal  the  consecrated  wood  she  splits, 
And  dips  the  splinters  in  the  bloody  pits. 
Then  hurls  them  on  the  piles;   the  sleeping  sire 
Siie  lustrates  thrice,  witli  sulphur,  water,  fire. 

In  a  large  cauldron  now  the  med'cine  boils. 
Compounded  of  her  late-collected  spoils, 
Blending  into  the  mesh  the  various  povv'rs 
Of  wonder-working  juices,  roots,  andflow'rs; 
With  gems  i'th' eastern  ocean's  cell  refin'd, 
Aiul  such  as  ebbing  tides  had  left  behind; 
To  them  the  midnight's  pearly  dew  she  flings, 
A  screeeh-owl's  carcase,  and  ill-boding  wings; 
Nor  could  the  wizard  wolf's  warm  entrails  scape, 
(That  wolf  who  counterfeits  a  human  shape.) 
Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  conj'ring-bag. 
Snakes'"  skins,  and  liver  of  a  long-liv'd  stag ; 
Last  a  crow's  head,  to  such  an  age  arriv'd, 
That  he  had  now  nine  centuries  surviv'd  ; 
These,  and  with  tlnse  a  thousand  more  that  grew 
In  sundry  soils,  into  her  pot  she  threw; 
Then  with  a  wither'd  olive  bough  ahe  rakes 
The  bubbling  broth;  the  bough  fiesh  verdure  takes; 
Green  leaves  at  first  the  perish'd  plant  surround. 
Which    the   next   minute  with    ripe    fruit   were 

crown'd. 
The  foaming  juices  now  the  brink  o'er-swell ; 
The  barren  heath,  where'er  the  liquor  fell, 
Sprang  out  with  vernal  srrass,  and  all  the  pride 

Of  blooming  May When  this  Medea  spy'd. 

She  cuts  her  patient's  throat;  the  exhausted  blood 

Recruiting  with  her  new-enchanted  flood  ; 

While  at  his  mouth,  and  thro'  his  op'uing  wound, 

A  double  inlet  her  infusion  found  ; 

His  feeble  frame  resumes  a  youthfid  air, 

A  glossy  brown  his  hoary  heard  and  iiair. 

The  meagre  paleness  from  his  aspect  fled, 

And  in  its  room  sprang  up  a  florid  red; 

Through  all  his  limbs  a  youthful  vigour  flies. 

His  empty'd  art'ries  swell  with  fresh  supplies  : 

Gazing  spectators  scarce  believe  their  eyes. 

Cut  ^son  is  the  most  surpri.Vd  to  find 

A  happy  change  in  body  and  in  mind; 

In  sense  and  constitution  the  same  man, 

As  u  hen  his  fortieth  active  year  began. 

Bacchus,  who    from    the    clouds    this  wonder 
Media's  method  instantly  pursu'd,  [view'd, 

And  his  indulgent  nurse's  youth  renew'd. 

THE    DEATH    OF    PELIAS. 

Thus  far  obliging  Love  employ'd  her  art. 
Cut  now  Revenge  must  act  a  tragic  pa^t; 
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Mf  lea  (c'lgni  a  mnrtal  qu.im  I  bred 
Ucttvixt  her,  and  the  pnitiur  of  lier  betl ; 
On  this  pretence  to  IV|ia^'  court  she  flies, 
Who  languishing  wiih  age  ami  i^ickncss  lies  : 
His  guiltless  (laMglitrr>,  with  iDvci^llii^  will's, 
And  well-di.sseiiiblc(l  fiirndbliip,  she   beguiles: 
The  strange  arliievfin^nts  of  licr  art  &he  tollti. 
With  itsun's  CAirv,  and  louir  on  that  she  dwells, 
Till  tliem  to  linn  pi-rsuaslun  she  has  wout 
The  same  fnr  their  <ild  father  may  he  done  : 
For  him  they  court  her  tu  employ  her  skill. 
And  put  upon  the  euro  ivhat  price  she  will. 
At  liiNt  she's  nuitH,  and  with  a  ^rave  prel'ucc 
Of  difficulty,  hol'is  them  in  suspense; 
Then  pnuiiiscs,  and  bids  them,  from  the  fold 
Choose  out  a  ram,  the  must  inlirm  and  uld  ; 
That  so  by  fact  their  iloubt^  m.iy  be  reruovM, 
And  first  on  him  the  operation  prov'd.        [>:rown 

A  ureuth-honrd    ram    i*    brought,    so  far  o'er- 
With  years,  his  ai,e  was  to  that  aire  unknown; 
Of  sense  lou  dull  the  pif-reinjj  puiut  to  feel. 
And  scare."  sufficient  blucxl  to  Main  the  jleel. 
)lis  careaM;  she  into  a  cauldron  threw. 
With  drugs  whoH:  vital  ipmlities  sl^  knew; 
His  limhsgrew  Itss,  he  easts  his  horns,  and  years', 
And  lender  bleatings  strike  their  wondVing  tars. 
Then  instantly  leaps  fuiCh  a  frisking  Iamb, 
That  seeks  (loo  yuung  to  irrazu)  a  suckliiig  d;in>. 
The  sifters,  thus  cttiilirm'd  with  the  succc^s, 
Herpr'^mi'^e  with  renewM  rnti-eaty  press; 
To  counlenance  the  (heat,  three  nights  aiul  days 
Before  expennu-nt  th' enchantress  stays; 
Then  into  limpid  water  from  tlic  springs, 
"Weeds  and  ingredients  of  no  furcc  she  (lings; 
M'ith  antic  ccremunies  for  pretence, 
And  rambling  rhymes  without  a  word  of  sense. 

Meauwnih     the   king  with  all    his  guards  lay 
bound 
In  tnngic  sleep,  scarce  that  of  death  so  sound  ; 
The  daughters  now  are  by  the  sorc'ress  led 
Intu  his  chamlxgr,  and  surround  his  bed.      ['^tay  } 
"  Vour  father's  health's   c-inceni'd,  and  can  yc 
Unnat*rul  nymphs,  why  this  unkind  delay? 
Unsheath  your  sword,  dismiss  his  lifeless  bluud. 
And   I'll  recruit  it  uith  a  vital  flu  id  : 
Your  father's  life  and  health  is  in  your  hand. 
And  can  ye  thus  like  idle  ga/crs  stand  ? 
Unless  you  are  of  commnn  bcnse  bereft. 
If  yet  one  sptirk  nf  piity  is  left. 
Dispatch  a  father''  cure,  and  disengage 
The   monarch  from  his  toilsome  load  of  apo: 
Come-^^lrenoh  ynur  weapons  in  his  putrid  ;jore ; 
^18   charity  tu  wound,  wlieu  wouudiog  will    re- 
store." 

Thus  urg*d,  the  poor  deluded  maids  proceed, 
Betray'd  by  zeal,  to  an  inhuman  deed, 
And  in  Compassion,  make  a  father  blcoil. 
Yes,  she  who  had  the  kindest,  tend'resL  heart. 
Is  forem<»';t  to  |MMform  ti»«'  bloody  pait. 

Vet,  th'tugh  to  act  the  butchery  betray'd. 
They  cuuld  not  bear  to  see  the  wounds  I  hey  made ; 
With  l(M>ks  averted,  backward  they  advance, 
Then  strike,    and  *tah,    and  leave  the  blows   to 

Wakiug  in  ctnistrrnotion,  he  essays     fcliancu. 
(Welt'rin-' in  Idnod)  his  feeble  arms  to  raise, 
En\iron'd  with  so  many  swords — **  Frum  whence 
This  bartt'rous  usage  ?   what  is  my  otTi-nco  ? 
What  fatal  fury,  what  infernal  charm, 
'Gainst  a  kind  father  dtics  his  daughters  arm  '" 

Hearing  his  %oicf,  as  thunder-struck  thi-y  stopt, 
Their  resolutiuu,  and  tbt;ir  weapons  diopt : 


Medea  then  the  mortal  b!o»  b  stows. 

And  that  perfonuM,  the  tra,:;ic  scene  to  cloee, 

Hl^  corpse  into  the  boilinic  cauldron  throtv.. 

Then,  dreading  the  revenge  that  must  eusuf, 
lligh-monnted  ou  her  dragoi:-coach  slu-  Hew  ; 
And  in  hrr  stately  progress  throe.ifh  the  skiis, 
iW-neath  her,  shady  I'eiiou   first  she  spies, 
W.th  Othrys,  that  above  the  clouds  did  rise; 
With  skilful  Chiron's  cave,  and  ncighh'ring  ground, 
K'nuld  Crrnmbus*  strange  escape  renovvu'd, 
Hy  nymphs  dtlivcr'd.whcu  the  world  was  druwn'd^ 
Who  him  with  unevpccled  win^js  supply'd, 
When  tlelu^'d  hills  a  sate  retr<*at  deny'd. 
.-Fulian  rituite  uii  her  Icfl  haml 
Sh.'  saw,  ami  Iherc  the  statu'd  dragon  staml ; 
With  Ida's  ^rovf,  whei-e  Bacchus,  todis^uiM; 
Ills  sou's  bold  th<  ft,  and  to  secure  the  prize. 
Made  th<'  slurn  steer  a  slag  to  represent; 
Cocytus'  father's  sandy  niununient; 
And  liehis  that  hi  Id  the  murder  d  sire's  remains. 
Where  howling  Mecia  frights  the  startled  i  laiim. 
Euryphilus'  high  town,  with  tjwVs  defac'd 
By  ilercules,  and  matrons  more  di».^rac'd 
With  sprouting  horns,  in  signal  puiiishmenl, 
rrn:u  Jmio,  or  resenting  Venus  seul. 
Then  KIkhIcs,  wiiich  Plmrbus  did  so  dearly  prir.e. 
And  Jove  no  less  severely  did  chastise : 
For  he  the  vi;:artl  native's  poiVning  siirht. 
That  Ub'd  the  I'armer's  hop'^lul  crops  to  blight, 
In  niTc  o*erwhcIm'd  with  everlasting  nicbt, 
C'arlheia's  ancient  walls  come  next  in  view. 
Where  once  the  sire  almost  a  st.ituo  grew 
With  wonder,  which  a  strange  event  did  move, 
His  dau;;hter  turn'd  into  n  tuille-dove. 
Then  Hyrle's  lake,  and  Tcmpii's  lield  oVr-ran, 
Fam'd  for  the  l»oy  w  h>>  there  became  a  swan  ; 
For  th^rc  tnanionr'd  Pliyllnis,  like  a  s!ave, 
Perfururd  what  tasks  his  paramour  would  crare« 
For  presents  he  had  mouut:)in-vulturcs  caught. 
And  from  thf^  desert  a  tame  Iiju  brou^rht: 
Then  a  wild  bull  commanded  to  subdue. 
The  conquer *d  savage  by  tlie  horns  he  drew; 
Hut,  nioek'd  fo  oft,  the  trentincnt  he  disdains. 
And  from  the  craving  boy  tliis  piize  detains. 
Then  thus  in  elioI<  r  the  rcAeuting  tad ; 
**  Won't  you  deliier  him? — You'll  wish  you  had  ;" 
Nu  sooner  said,  but,  in  a  peevish  mooil, 
L«*apt  from  the  precipice  on  w  hlcli  he  stood  : 
The  staudcrs-'iy  were  struck  with  fresh  surprise. 
Instead  of  falling,  to  behold  him  rise 
A  suowy  swan,  and  soaring  to  the  skies. 

lUit  d'mrly  the  rash  prank  his  mother  cost* 
Who  ignorantly  gave  her  son  lor  lost; 
For  his  misfuitune  wept,  till  she  became 
A  Jake,  nud  still  reuuwu'd  with  Hvrie's  name. 

Tlietii'e  to  I^itonaN  isle,  where  once  were  seen, 
Transfomi'd  to  bir<!s,  a  monarch,  and  his  quec«. 
F.»r  oflf  sliL"  saw  Imiw  ohl  C<-phisus  mourn'd 
lli^son,  into  a  seal   by  Pliu;hus  turn'd ; 
And  where,  nktouish'd  at  a  stranger  sight, 
Fumclnt  ga/*d  on  his  w  ing'd  danghler's  tlicht. 

TEtolian  Phurun  she  did  ii*  xt  survey. 
Where  sous  a  mother's  uiunler  did  essay. 
But   sudden   plumes  the  matron  bore  awar. 
I  Oil  her  right  hand,  Cyllcn^,  a  fair  soil, 
I  Fjir,  till  Meiiepliroii  there  the  biauteous  hill 
(  Attempted  with  foul  incest  to  dcfde. 
I       Ilrr  harnessM  dragons  now  direct  *liedii»es 
j   For  t'nrinth,  ami  at  Curinlb  she  arrives; 

Where,  if  what  oM  tradition  tells,  he  true, 
1  Id  former  3';e«  m  *n  fioui  uui^hronmii  jrr«% 
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But  here  Medea  finds  her  bed  supply'd, 
During  her  absence,  by  another  bride  j 
And  hopeless  to  rt  cover  her  lost  game. 
She  sets  both  bride  and  palace  in  a  flame. 
Nor  could  a  rivaPs  death  her  wrath  assuage, 
Nor  stopt  at  Croon's  family  her  rage  : 
She  murders  her  own  infants,  in  despite 
To  faithless  Jason,  and  in  Jason's  sight; 
Yet  ere  bis  sword  could  reach  her,  up  she  spring.'^, 
Securely  mounted  on  her  dragon's  wings. 

THE   STORY    OF    i£GEUS. 

T'rom  hence  to  Athens  she  directs  her  flight 
Where  Phineus,  so  renown'd  for  doing  right; 
Where  Periphas,  and  Polyphemon's  niece, 
Suarins;  with  sudden  plumes  amazM  the  towns  of 
Here  ^s;eus  so  engaging  she  addrest,  [Greece. 
That  Grst  he  treats  her  like  a  royal  guest; 
Then  takes  the  sorc'ress  for  his  wedded  wife; 
The  only  blemish  of  his  prudent  life. 

Meanwhile  his  son,  from  actions  of  rcnoun, 
Arrives  at  court,  but  to  his  sire  unknown. 
Medea,  to  dispatch  a  dangerous  heir, 
(She  knew  him)  did  a  puis'nous  draught  prepare  : 
Drawn  trom  a  drug,  was  long  reserv'd  in  store 
For  desp'rate  uses,  from  the  Scythian  shore; 
That  from  the  Echydnrean  monster's  jaws 
Dt-riv'd  its  oriLiin,  and  this  the  cause. 

Through  a  dark  cave  a  craggy  passage  lie?, 
To  ours  ascending  from  the  nether  skies; 
Thro'  which,  by  strength  of  hand,    Alcidcs  drew 
Ciiain'd  Cerberus,  who  lagg'd,  and  restive  grew. 
With  his  hlear'd  eyes  our  brighter  day  to  view. 
Tliriee  he  repeated  his  enormous  yell, 
With  which  he  scares  the  gliosts,and  startles  Hell; 
At  last  oiitrageous  (tho*  compeil'd  to  yield) 
He  sheds  his  foam  in  fiu'v  op  the  field  ; 
Which,  with  its  own.  and  rankness  of  the  ground, 
Produc'd  a  weed,  by  sorcerers  renown'd, 
The  strongest  constitution  to  confound; 
Cali'd  aconite,  because  it  can  unlock 
All  bars,  and  force  its  passage  through  a  rock. 

The  pious  fatiier,  by  her  wheedles  won. 
Presents  this  deadly  potion   to  his  sou  ; 
Who  with  the  same  assurance  takes   the  cup, 
And  to  the  monarch's  health  had  drank  it  up, 
But  in  the  very  instant  he  applj^'d 
The  goblet  to  his  lips,  old  ^geus  spy'd 
The  iv'ry-hiltcd  sword  that  grac'd  his  side. 
That  certain  signal  of  his  son  he  knew. 
And  snatcht  the  bowl  away  ;  the  sword  he  drew, 
liesolv'd,  for  such  a  son's  endanger'd  life, 
'J'o  sacrifice  the  most  perfidious  wife. 
Revenge  is  swift,  but  her  more  active  charms 
A  whirlwind  rais'd,   that  snatch'd  her  from  his 

arms. 
While  conjur'd  clouds  their  bafl3ed  sense  surprise, 
She  vanishes  fiom  their  deluded  eyes, 
And  thro'  the  hurricane  triumphant  flies. 

The  gen'rous  king,  altho'  o'er-joy'd  to  find 
His  son  was  safe,  yet  bearing  still  in  mind 
The  mischief  by  his  treach'rous  queen  designed, 
The  horrourof  the  deed,  and  then  how  near 
The  danger  drew,  he  stands  congeal'd  with  fear. 
But  soon  that  fear  into  devotion  turns, 
With  grateful  incense  ev'ry  altar  burns  ; 
Proud  victims,  and  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Stalk  to  the   temple,  there  t>  die  in   state. 
In  Athens  never  had  a  day  been  found 
For  mirth,  like  that  grand  festival,  renown'd. 


Promiscuously  the  peers  and  people  dine, 
Promiscuously  their  tlinnklul  voices  join 
In  songs  of  wit,  sublim'd  by  sprightly  wine. 
To  iist'ning  spheres  their  joint  applause  they  raise. 
And  thus  resound  their  uiatehlessTiieseus'  praise. 

"  Great  Theseus!  thee  the  Marathon  .m  plain 
Admires,  and  wears  with  pride  the  nobbj  stain 
Of  the  dire  monster's  blood,   by  valiant  Tiiesem 
That  now  Crumyons  swains  in  safety  sow,  [stain. 
And  reap  their  fertile  field,  to  thee  they  owe. 
By  thee  th'  infested  Epidaurian  coast 
Was  clear'd,  and  now  cau  a  free  commerce  boast. 
The  traveller  his  journey  can  pursue, 
With  pleasure  the  late  dreadful  valley  view. 
And  cry,  'Here Theseus  the  grand  robber  stew.' 
Cephisus'  flood  cries  to  his  rescu'd  shore, 
*  The  merciless  Procrustes  is  no  more.' 
In  peace,  Eleusis,  Ceres'  rites  renew. 
Since  Theseus'  sword  the  fierce  '  ereyon  slew. 
By  him  the  toit'rer  Sinis  uas  destroy'd,     [ploy'd) 
Of  strength   (but  stiength  to  barbVous  \isc  em- 
That  tops  of  tallest  pines  to  epj-th  could  bend, 
And  thus  in  pieces  wretched  captives  rend. 
Inhuman  Scyron  now  has  breath'd  his  last. 
And  now  Alcatho*s  roads  securely  past. 
By  Theseus  slain,  and  thrown  into  the  deep  : 
But  earth  nor  sea  his  scattered  bones  would  keep. 
Which,  after  floating  long,  a  rock  became. 
Still  infamous  with  Scyron's  hated  name. 
When  Fame  to  count  thy  acts  and  years  proceeds, 
Thy  years  appear  but  ciphers  to  thy  deeds. 
For  thee,  brave  youth,  as  for  our  commonwealth, 
We  pray  ;  and  drink,  in  yours,  the  public  health. 
Your  praise  the  senate,  and  plebeians  sing, 
With  your  lov'd  name  the  couit,  and  cottage  ring. 
You  make  our  shepherds  and  our  sailors  glad. 
And  not  a  house  in  this  vast  city's  sad.*' 

But  mortal  bliss  will  never  come  sincere. 
Pleasure  may  lead,  but  grief  brings  up  the  rear; 
While  for  his  son's  arrival,  rev'lingjoy 
i^^geus,  and  all  his  subjects  does  employ; 
While  they  for  only  costij'  feasts  prepare, 
His  neighb'ring  monarch,  Minos,  threatens  war: 
Weak  in  land  forces,  nor  by  sea  more  strong. 
But  pow'iful  in  a  deep-resented  wrong 
For  a  son's  murder,  ann'd  with  pious  rage; 
Yet  prudently  before  he  would  engage. 
To  raise  auxiliaries  resolv'd  to  sail, 
And  with  the  pow'rful  princes  to  prevail. 

First  Anaphi?,  then  proud  Astypalsea  gains, 
By  presents  that,  and  this  by  threats  obtains: 
Low  Mycone,  Cymolus,  chalky  soil, 
Tall  Cythnos,  Scyros,  flat  Seriphos' isle; 
Paros,  with  marble  cliflfs  afar  display'd  ; 
Impregnable  Sithonia  ;  yet  betray'd. 
To  a  weak  fue  by  a  gold-admiring  maid, 
Who,  chang'd  into  a  daw  of  sable  hue. 
Still  hoards  up  gold,  and  hides  it  from  the  view. 

But  as  these  islands  cheerfully  combine, 
Others  refuse  t'embark  in  hisdesipn. 
Now  leftward  w  ith  an  easy  sail  ho  bore. 
And  prosp'rous  passage,  to  CEnopia's  shore  ; 
(Enopia  once,  but  now  j^ginacall'd. 
And  with  his  royal  mother's  name  instali'd 
By  iEacus,  under  whose  reign  did  spring 
The  Myrmidons,  and  now  their  reigniug  king. 

Down  to  the  ]>ort,  amidst  the  rabble,  run 
The  prinees  of  the  blood  ;  with  Telamon, 
Peleus  the  next,  andPhocus  the  thijd  son  : 
Then  /Sncns,  although  oi>prest  with  years. 
To  ask  the  cause  of  their  approach  appears. 
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That  qupstion  docs  I  In-  Hnossian's  ericf  reiicw, 
And  fighs  from  his  afflii-ted  tMjsum  dn-w  j 
\ct  after  a  short  sitleniii  respite  made. 
The  ruler  of  the  hundnd  rilii*  said  : 

"  Assist  our  arms,  rais'd  for  a  niurder'd  son. 
In  this  relii^ious  war  no  risk  youMI  run  : 

Revenge  the  d'-ad for  who  refuse  to  give 

Kest  to  their  urns,  unworthy  are  to  live." 

'•  What  you  retjuest,"  tltus./Eacus  replies, 
"  Nut  1,  but  truth  and  common  faith  denies; 
Athens  and  we  liave  hin*;  been  sworn  allies  : 
Our  leagues  arc  fix'd,  confed'rate  are  ourpow'rs. 
And  «ho  declare  themselves  their  foes,  are  ours." 
Minos reiiiins,"  Your  le^'.-ue  shall  dearly  cost;'' 
(Yet,  mindful  how  much  safer  'twas  to  boast, 
Than  there  to  wsistc  his  forces,  and  his  fame. 
Before  in  field  with  his  firand  foe  he  came) 
Parts  without  blows^nor  long  had  left  the  shore, 
£re  into  port  another  navy  bore, 
With  Cephalus,  and  all   his  jolly  crew  ; 
Th'  /tacides  their  old  nequainlancc  knew : 
The  princes  bid  him  welcome,  and  in  state 
Conduct  the  hero  to  their  palace  gate  ; 
Who  ent'ring,  seem'd  the  charming  4nien  to  wear, 
As  when  in  youth  he   paid   his  visit  there. 
In  his  right   hand  an  olive-branch  he  holds, 
And,  salutation  past,  the  chief  unfolds 
Jlis  embassy  from  the  .Athenian  slate. 
Their  mutual  friendship,  leagues  of  ancient  date; 
Their  common  danger,  ev'ry  thing  could  wake 
Concern,  and  his  address  successful  make: 
Strength'ning  his   plea  with   all   the   charms  of 

sense. 
And  those,  with  all  the  ch.irms  of  eloquence. 

Tlieo  thus  the  king  :  "  Like  suitors  do  you  stand 
For  that  assistance  which  you  may  command  ? 
Athenians,  all  our  listeil  forces  use, 
(Tl>ey'ie  such  as  no  bold  service  will  refuse ;) 
And  when  y'havedra«nlhemoff,thegodsheprais'd, 
Fresh  legions  can  within  otu*  isle  be  rais'd: 
So  stock'd  with  people,  that  ne  can  prepare 
Both  for  domestic,  and  for  distant  war. 
Ours,  or  our  friends'  insulters  to  chastise. 

"  l-oncmay  ye  flourish  thus,"  the  prince  replies. 
"  Strange  transport  seiz'd  me  as  I  pa.ss'd  along. 
To  meet  so  many  troops,  and  all  so  youn;;. 
As  if  your  army  did  of  twins  consist ; 
Yet  amongst  them  my  late  acquaintance  miss'd  : 
I'.v'n  all  that  to  your  palace  did  resort. 
When  first  you  cntertain'd  me  at  your  court ; 
And  cannot  guess  the  cause  from  whence  could 

spring 
So  vast  a  chanie" — then  thus  the  sighing  king  : 

"Illustrious  guests,  to  my  strange  tale  attend, 
Of  sad  beginning,  but  ajoyl'ul  end; 
The  whole  to  a  vast  history  would  swell, 
I  shall  but  half,  and  that  cunfus'dly,  tell. 
That  race  whom  so  deserv'dly  you  admir'd. 
Are  all  into  their  sdcnt  tombs  rctir'd  : 
They  fell  ;  and  falling,  how  they  shook  my  state, 
Thought  may  conceive,  but  words  can  nc'ir  relate. 

THE   STORY   or   A.NTS  CHANGED  TO   MEN. 
Bu  Mr.  Sloriestretl, 

"  .\  DREADFVL  plague  from  angry  Juno   come, 
To  scourge  the  land  that  bore  her  rival's  name  ; 
Before  her  fatal  anger  was  irvral'd. 
And  teeming  malice  lay  as  yet  conceal'd, 
All  rHme<Iies  we  try,  all  med'cines  use. 
Which  nature  could  siipp'y,  or  ut  produce; 


Th*  uncunqner'd  foe  derides  the  vain  design, 
.\nd  art,  and  uature  foil'd,  declare  the  cause  di- 
vine. 
'*  At  first  we  onlv  felt  th*  oppressive  weight 
Of  glooniv  clouds,  then  teeming  with  our  fate. 
And  lab'ring  to  discharge  unactive   heat : 
But  ere  four  moons  alternate  changes  knew, 
With  deadly  blasts  the  fatal  south-wind  blew, 
Infected  all  the  air,  and  poisou'd  a>  it  ll-jw. 
Our  foinitains  too  a  dire  infection  yield. 
For  crowds  of  vipers  creep  along  the  field, 
.And  with  polluted  gore,  and  baneful  steams. 
Taint  all  the  lakes,  and  ven-jin  all  the  streams. 

"  Tile  young  disease  with  milder  force  began. 
And  rag'd  on  birds,  and  hcasls,  excusing  man. 
The  lab'ring  oxen  fall  before  tlie  plough, 
Th'  unhappy  ploughmen  stare,  and  Bonder  how  : 
The  tabid  sheep,  with  sickly  h:eatin'.r8,  pines ; 
Its  wool  decreasing,  as  its  strength  declines; 
The  warlike  steed,  by  inward  foes  compell'd. 
Neglects  his  honours,  and  deserts  the  field  ; 
Unncrv'd,  and  languid,  seeks  a  base  retreat, 
.\nd  at  the  manger  groans,  but  wisli'd  a  nobler 

fate: 
The  stags  foi'get  their  speed,  the  boars  their  rage, 
Nor  can  the  bears  the  stronger  herds  engage  ; 
A  gcn'ral  faintness  docs  invade  them  all,        [fall. 
And  in  the  woods,  and  fields,  promiscuously  they 
The  air  receives  the  stench,  and  (strange  to  say) 
The  rav'nous  binls  and  beasts  avoid  the  prey  : 
Th' offensive  bodies  rot  upon  the  ground. 
And  spread  the  dire  contagion  all  around. 

"  But  now  the  plague,  grown  to  a  larger  size. 
Riots  on  man,  and  scorns  a  meaner  prize. 
Intestine  heats  begin  the  civil  war, 
And  flushings  first  the  latent  flame  declare. 
And  breath  inspir'd,  which  seem'd  like  fiery  air. 
Their  black  dry  tongues  are  swell'd,  and  scarce  can 

move. 
And  short  thick  sighs  from   panting  lungs  are 

drove. 
They  gape  for  air,  with  flatf  ring  hopes  t'abate 
Their  raging  flames,  but  that  au-^ments  their  lieat. 
No  bed,  no  cov'ring  can  the  wretches  bear. 
But  on  the  ground,  expos'd  to  open  air,     [there. 
They  lie,  and  hope  to   find  a   pleasing  coolncs 
The  sulf'ring  earth,  ivith  that  oppression  curst, 
Returns  the  heat  which  they  imparted  fir^t. 

"  In  vain  physicians  would  bestow  their  aiti. 
Vain  all  their  art,  and  useless  all  their  trade  ; 
And  they,  cv'n  they,  who  fleeting  life  recol, 
led  the  same  pow'rs,  and  undistinguish'd  fall. 
If  any  proves  so  daring  to  attend 
His  sick  companion,  or  his  darling  friend, 
Th'  officious  wretch  sucks  in  contagious  breath, 
And  with  his  friend  does  sympathize  in  death. 

"  And  now  the  care  and  hopes  of  life  are  past. 
They  phase  their  fancies,  and  indulge  their  ta^te; 
At  brooks  and  streams,  regardln>5  of  their  shame. 
Each  scv,  promiscuous,  strives  to  quench  their 

flame ; 
Nor  do  they  strive  in  vain  to  quench  it  there, 
For  thirst,  and  life,  at  once  cxtinguish'd  a^re. 
Thus  in  the  bri«ks  the  dying  bodies  sink' 
But  heedless  still  the  rash  survivor*  drink. 

'•  So  inueh  uneasy  down  the  wretclic-  \\M.-, 
They  fly  their  biils,  to  slru.gl'  with  their  tiitc; 
B>«"  if  decaying  strength  forb  ds  to  ri.«c. 
The  victim  crawls  and  ru'.l-,  till  on  the  greand  he 
lies. 
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Each  shuns  liis  beil,  as  each  wonUl  shun  his  tomb, 
And  thinks  th'intVctiun  only  hidg'd  at  liome. 

"  Here  one,  with  fainlingsiops,  docs  slowly  creep 
O'er  heaps  of  dead,  and  straight  augments  the 

heap; 
Another,  while  his  strength  and  tongue  prevail'd. 
Bewails  his  friend,  and  falls  hinisclf  bcwail'd  : 
This  with  imploiiiig  looks  snrvcys  the  skies. 
The  last  clear  ulTicc  of  hi'^  closing  eyes. 
But  finds  the  Heav'ns  implacable,  and  dies. 
"  What  now,    ah  !  what  employ'd  my  troubled 
mind, 
But  only  hopes  my  subjects'  fate  to  find  ? 
What  place  soe'er  my  w  eeping  eyes  snr\  cy, 
There  in  lamented  heaps  the  vulgar  lay; 
As  acorns  scatter  w  hen  the  wijtds  prevail, 
Oi  mellow  fruit  from  sliaKen  branches  fall. 

*'  You  see  that  dome  w  hich  rears  its  front  so  high; 
'Tis  sacred  to  the  monarch  of  the  sky  : 
How  many  there,  with  unregarded  tears, 
J\ud  fruitless  vows,  sent  up  successless  pray'rs  ! 
Thf  re  fathers  for  expiring  sons  implor'd, 
And  there  the  wife  bewail'd  her  gasping  lord; 
With  pious  olT'rings  they  appiase  the  skies, 
Eiit  they,  ere  yet  th'  atoning  vapours  rise, 
Rcfore  the  altars  fall,  themselves  a  sacrifice; 
They  fall,  while  yet  their  hands  the  gums  contain, 
Their  gums  surviving,  but  their  off'rers  slain. 

*'  The  destin'd  ox,  with  holy  garlands  crownVl, 
Prevents    the    blow,    and    feels   an   unexpected 

wound : 
When   I  myself  invok'd  the  pow'rs  divine, 
'I'o  drive  the  fatal  pest  from  me  and  mine; 
When  now  the  priest  with  hands  u)>lifted  stood, 
Prepar'd  to  strike,  and  shed  the  sacred  blood. 
The  gods  thentselvcs  the  mortal  stroke  bestow, 
The  victim  falls,  bnt  they  impart  the  blow : 
Si-arce  was?  the  knife  v.  ith  the  pal5  purple  stain'd, 
And  no  presages  could  be  then  obtained, 
From  j)ntnd  entrails,  where  th*  infection  reign 'd. 

"Death  stalk'd  around  with  such  resistless  swaj-, 
The  temples  of  the  gods  his  force  obey. 
And  suppliants  feel  his  stroke,  while  yet  they  pray. 
'  Go  nou','  saitl  he,  'your deities  implore 
For  fruitless  aid,  for  I  defy  their  pow'r.' 
Then  with  a  curst  malicious  joy  survey'd 
The  very  altars,  stain'd  with  trophies  of  tlie  dead. 
"The  re«t  grown  mad,  and  frantic  with  despair. 
Urge  their  own  fate,  and  so  prevent  the  fear. 
Strange  madness  that,  when  death  pursu'd  so  fast, 
T'  anticipate  the  blow  w  ith  impious  haste. 

'*No  decent  lumonrs  to  their  urns  are  paid, 
Nor  could  the  graves  receive  the  num'rous  dead  ; 
For,  or  they  lay  unbury'd  on  the  ground. 
Or  unadorn'd  a  needy  finr'ral  found  : 
All  rev'rcnce  past,  the  fainting  wretches  fisht 
For  fun'ral  piles  which  were  another's  right. 
"  Unmonrn'd  they  fall:    for,   who    surviv'd    to 
mourn  ? 
And  sjres,  and  moderns  unlamented  burn  : 
Parent,  and  sons  sustain  an  etjual  fate, 
Andwand'ring  ghosts  their  kindr-_d  shadows  meet. 
Tile  dead  a  larger  space  of  ground  require, 
Nor  are  the  trees  sufficient  for  the  fire.         ». 

"  Despairing  undergrief's  oppressive  weight. 
And  sunk  by  tlicse  tempestuous  blasts  of  fate, 
'  O  Jove,'  said  1,  '  if  conmion  fame  says  true, 
If  e'er  .'Fgiria  gave  those  joys  to  you. 
If  e'er  you  lay  enclos'd  in  her  embrace, 
Pond  of  her  chartus,  and  eager  to  possess; 


0  father,  if  you  do  not  yet  disclaim 
Paternal  care,  nor  yetdi>f.nn  the  name; 

<  irant  my  petitions,  and  with  speed  restore 
My  subjects  num'rous  as  they  were  before, 
Or  make  me  partner  of  the  fate  they  bore.* 

1  spoke,  and  glorious  lightning  shone  around, 
.\iid  rattling  thunder  gave  a  prosp'rous  sound; 
'  So  li  t  it  be,  and  may  these  omens  prove 

.\  pledge,' suid  I,  'of  your  returning  love.* 

"  By  chance  a  rev'rend  oak  was  near  the  placf, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  ami  of  Dodtma's  race, 
Where  frugal  ants  laid  up  tlieir  winter  meat. 
Whose  little  bodies  bear  a  mighty  weight: 
We  saw  them  march  along,  and  hide  their  store. 
And  much  admir'd  their  lumiber,  and  their  pow'r; 
Admir'd  at  first,  but  after  envy'd  more. 
Full  of  amazement,  thus  to  Jove  1  pray'd, 
'  O  grant,  since  thus  my  subjects  are  decay'd. 
As  many  subjects  to  supply  the  dead.* 
1  prav'M,  and  strange  convtdsions  mov'd  the  oak, 
\\'  hich  mnrnuir'd,  tho'  by  ambient  winds  unshook^ 
My  trembling  hands,  and  stifT-ore  ted  hair, 
F.xprest  all  tokens  of  up.common  fear ; 
Vet  both  the  earth  and  sacred  oak  1  kist. 
And  scarce  could  hope,  yet  still  I  hop'd  the  best; 
For  wretches,  whatsoe'er  the  fates  divine, 
Expound  all  omens  to  their  own  design,    [wears 
"  But   now  'twas  night,  when  ev'n  distraction 
A  pleasing  look,  and  dreams  beguile  our  cares. 
T^o  !    the  same  oak  ap[»ears  before  my  eyes. 
Nor  altcr'd  in  his  shape,  nor  former  size  ; 
As  many  ants  the  num'rous  branches  bear. 
The  same  tlieir  labour,  and  their  frugal  care  ; 
The  branches  too  alike  commotion  found, 
.-Vnd  shook  th'  industrious  creatures  on  the  ground, 
\\''ho,  by  degrees  (what's  scarce  to  be  believ'd) 
A  nobler  form,  and  larger  bulk  receiv'd. 
And  on  the  earth  walk'd  an  unusual  pace. 
With  manly  strides,  and  an  erccti-d  face ; 
Their  num'rous  legs,  and  former  colour  lost, 
The  insects  could  a  human  figure  boast. 

"  I  wake,  and  waking  find  my  cares  again, 
.\nd  to  the  unperforming  gods  complain. 
And  call  their  promise  and  pretences  vain. 
Vet  in  my  court  i  heard  the  murm'ring  voice 
Of  stranecrs,  and  a  mixt  uncommon  noise  ; 
But  I  suspected  all  was  still  a  di*eam. 
Till  Telamon  to  my  aj>artmeut  came  : 
Op'ning  the  door  w  ith  an  impetuous  iiaste, 
'  O  come,'  said  he,  '  and  see  your  faith  and  hopes 

surpast :' 
I  follow,  and,  confus'd  with  wonder,  view 
Those  shapes  which  my  presaging  slumbers  drew; 
I  saw,  and  own'd,  and  cali'd  them  subjects  ;  they 
Confest  my  pow'r,  submissive  to  my  sway. 
To  Jove,  restorer  of  my  race  ilecay'd. 
My  vows  were  fii-st  with  due  oblations  paid. 
I  then  divide  with  an  impartial  hand 
My  empty  city,  and  my  rnin'd  land, 
To  give  the  new-born  youth  an  equal  share, 
.\ud    call    them   Myrmidons,    from    what    they 

were. 
Von  saw  their  persons,  and  they  still  retain 
T!:C  thrift  of  ants,  tho*  now  transform'd  to  men  j 
A  frugal  people,  and  iunr'd  to  sweat, 
Lab'ring  to  gain,  and   keeping  what  they  get. 
These,  equal  bolli  in  strength  and  years,  shall  juia 
Their  willing  aid,  and  follow  yoin- design. 
With  the  first  southern  cale  that  shall  present 
TO  fill  youi  sails,  and  favour  your  intent." 
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Continual  h)  Mr.  Tale, 
With  such  disrounie  they  entertain  the  day ; 
The  ev'ninir  past  in  lanqurts,  sport,  and  play : 
Then, having  cr.iwn'd  the  nigrht  with  swtct  repose, 
Aurora  (with  the  nind  at  east)  arose. 
Now  Pallas'  sons  to  Ccphalus  rcorl. 
And  CVphaliis  with  Pallas'  sons  to  court, 
To  the  kind's  levee;  him  slwp's  silken  chain, 
And  ph-asin;  drc  ams,  heyond  his  hour  detain; 
But  then  the  princes  of  the  hlood,  in  state, 
Expect,  and  meet  thtiii  at  the  palace  gate. 

THE  STORY   OF  CEPlIALtl  AND   PROCRIS. 

To  th'  inmost  courts  the  Grecian  youths  were 
Aril  plac'd  hy  Phncns  on  a  Tyrian  hcd;  [led. 

Who,  soon  ob-cn  inc  Ce.'haUis  to  hold 
A  "lart  of  unknown  Wood,  hut  ami'd  with  pold; 
"  None  belter  loves,"  said  he  "  the  huntsman's 
Or  does  more  often  to  the  woods  resort ;      [sport, 
Yet  I  that  jav'lin's  stem  with  wonder  view, 
Too  brown  for  box,  too  smooth  a  itiain  for  yew. 
1  cannot  guess  the  tree;  but  never  art 
Did  form,  or  eyes  behold  so  fair  a  dart '."     _ fducc 

The  euest  then  internipts  him "  'Twou'd  pro- 

Still  greater  wonder,  if  you  kn''w  its  use. 

It  never  fails  to  strike  the  game,  and  then 

Comes  blo<K!v  back  into  your  hand  a,'aiu." 

Then  Phocns  each  particular  desin'S, 

And  th'  author  of  the  wond'rous  gift  inquires. 

To  which  th"  owner  thus,  w  ith  weepini:  eyes. 

And  forrow  for  his  wife's  sad  fiitp,  replies: 

"  This  weapon  here,  O  prince!  can  you  believe 

This  dart  the  cause  for  which  so  much  I  grieve; 

Ami  shall  continue  to  grieve  on,  till  fate 

AHbrd  such  wretcho)  life  no  longer  date  ? 

Would  1  this  fatal  gift  had  ne'er  enjoy'd, 

This  fat.ll  gift  my  tender  wife  destroyed : 

Prorris  her  name,  ally'd  in  charms  and  blood 

To  fair  Orythia  courti.'d  by  a  god. 

Her  father  seai'd  my  hojies  vrith  rites  divine. 

But  Cmier  love  before  had  made  her  mine. 

Men  cnll'd  me  bl.st,  .and  bhst  1  was  indeed. 

The  second  month  our  nuptials  ilid  succeed; 

When  (as  upon  Hymettus'  dewy  head, 

For  mountain  i.tai-s  my  m  t  betimes  I  spread) 

Aurora  spv'i!,  and  ravish'd  me  away. 

With  rev'reme  to  the  gotl'less,  I  must  say. 

Against  my  wilt,  for  Procrib  ha.l  my  heart. 

Nor  would  lier  image  from  inv  thoughts  depart. 

At  last,  in  nige  she  cry'd,  '  L'll^ralt^ul  boy. 

Go  to  your  Pro<  ris,  take  your  fatal  joy ;' 

And  so  disn^ss'd  me:  musing,  as  1  went. 

What  those  exprc-sioiis  of  the  goildess  meant, 

A  thousand  iealous  fears  possess  mo  now. 

Lest  Procns  had  piophan'd  her  nui.li;d  vow : 

Her  youth  and  charms  did  to  my  fancy  paint 

A  lewd  adultress,  but  her  life  a  saint. 

Yet  I  was  absent  long,  the  goddess  loo 

Taught  me  how  far  a  woman  could  tic  true. 

Aurora's  treatment  much  5uspici<in  bred  ; 

Besiiles,  who  truly  love,  cv'n  sliailows  dread. 

I  straight  iiniKitient  for  the  trial  grew. 

What  courtship  hack'd  with  richisl  gifts  could  do. 

Anrori's  envy  aided  my  design. 

And  lent  inc  fiutnres  far  unlike  to  mine. 

In  this  di-guise  to  mine  own  hou.se  1  came. 

But  all  was  chaste,  no  c>.ns<;ious  sign  of  blame: 

With  thousand  arts  I  scarce  admittance  found, 

Aod  tlieii  Utlitld  her  wtrpiug  on  the  ^louud 


For  her  lost  husband ;  hardly  I  rctiin'd 

My  purpose,  scarce  the  wish'd  emhiaec  rcfraiu'd. 

How   charming   was   htr  grief!     Then,  Phocu«, 

cuess 
What  killing  beauties  waited  on  her  dress. 
Her  constant  answer,  when  my  suit  I  prest, 
'  Forbear,  my  lonl'sdear  image  guards  this  breast; 
Where'er  he  is,  whatever  cause  detains, 
Whoe'er  has  his,  my  heart  uomov'd  remains.' 
What  greater  proofs  of  truth  than  these  could  be? 
Yet  1  persist,  and  urge  my  destiny. 
At  length,  she  found,  when  my  own  form  return'd, 
Her  jealous  lover  there,  whose  loss  she  mouru'd. 
Enrag'd  with  my  suspicion,  swift  as  wiiul. 
She  (leil  at  once  from  me  and  all  mankind; 
And  so  became,  her  purpose  to  retain, 
A  nymph,  and  huutnss  in  Diana's  train: 
Forsaken  thus,  I  found  iny  llamcs  increase, 
I  owii'd  my  folly,  and  1  su'd  lor  i>eace. 
It  was  a  fault,  but  not  of  guilt  to  move 
Siich  punishment,  a  fault  of  too  much  love. 
Thus  1  relriev'd  her  to  my  lousing  arms. 
And  many  happy  days  possessed  her  chami*. 
Rut  with  herself  she  kinilly  did  confer 
What  giftS  the  go-ldess  had  bestuw'd  on  her; 
The  (le-test  greyboun^l,  witli  this  lovely  dart, 
Aud  I  of  both  have  wonders  to  imp.irt. 
Near  Ihebes  a  savage  beast,  of  race  unknown. 
Laid  waste  the  lield.aud  bore  the  vineyards  down; 
The  swains  fled  from  him,  and  with  one  consent 
Our  CJreeian  youtli  to  chase  the  monster  went; 
More  swift  than  lighl'uiug  he  the  toils  surpast, 
.And  ill  his  course  spears,  men,  and  trees  o'er-cait. 
We  slipt  our  dogs,  and  last  my  Ulaps  too. 
When  none  of  all  the  mortal  race  woulil  do : 
He  long  before  was  struggling  from  my  bands. 
And,  ere  we  could  unlfK.sc  him,  broke  his  bandii. 
That  minute  when-  he  was,  wc  could  not  find, 
Aud  on'y  saw  the"  dust  he  left  behind. 
I  cliinb'd  a  neighb'iing  hill  to  view  the  chase, 
Wiiile  ill  the  plain  they  held  an  equal  race; 
The  savage  now  seems  caught,  and  now  by  force 
To  quit  "himself,    nor   holds   the  same   straight 

course; 
But  ninuing  counter,  from  the  foe  withdraw". 
Ami  with  short  turning  cheats  his  ganirg  jaws: 
Which  he  retrieves,  and  still  so  e!o-ely  prest. 
You'd  f.  ar  at  cv'rv-  stretch  he  were  possess'd: 
Yet  lor  the  gripe  his  faius  in  vain  prepare; 
The  game  shoots  from  him,  and  be  chops  the  ail. 
To  east  mv  ju'lin  then  I  took  my  sLind; 
But  as  the'tlinnis  were  lilting  to  my  hand. 
While  to  the  valley  1  o'er-louk'd  the  wood. 
Before  my  eyes  two  marble  statues  stood  ; 
That,  as  puis.i'.l  app.ariug  at  full  stretch. 
This,  barkius  .after,  and  at  point  to  catch: 
Some  go  1  Uieir  course  lid  with  this  wonder  grace. 
That  neither  might  be  conquer'd  in  the  chace.' 
A  sudden  silence  here  Ins  tongue  suppnst. 
Here  he  stops  short,  and  fain  would  wave  the  rest. 

The  eager  prince  then  urg'd  him  to  impart 
The  fortune  that  atteniletl  on  the  dart. 
••  Fin.t  then,''  said  he,  "  past  joys  let  me  telalc. 
For  bliss  was  the  foundation  of  my  fete. 
No  lansuage  can  those  happy  hoin^  express, 
nil  from  our  nuptials  me  and  Procns  hU».: 
The  kindest  pnir'  what  more  could  lleav  o  confer? 
For  she  was  all  to  me,  and  1  to  her. 
Hid  .love  made  love,  great  Jove  had  been  dc»pi»  d ; 
And  1  loy  Pioeris  more  than  Vonii»  priz'd: 
i 
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Thus  while  no  other  joy  we  did  aspire, 
We  £;rew  at  last  one  soul,  and  one  desire. 
Forth  to  tlie  woods  I  went  at  l)rcak  of  daj-, 
(The  constant  practice  of  my  j'outhi  for  prey : 
Nor  yet  for  servant,  horse,  or  doi  did  call, 
I  found  this  sinjile  dart  to  serve  for  all. 
With  slaughter  tir'd,  I  sought  the  cooler  shade. 
And  winds  that  from  the  mountains  pierc'd  the 

glade : 
'  Come,  gentle  air,'  so  was  1  wont  to  say, 

*  Come,  gentle  air,  sweet  Aura,  come  away.' 
This  always  \vas  the  burden  of  my  song, 

*  Come  'suage  my  flame,  sweet  .A.ura,  come  along. 
Thou  always  art  most  welcome  to  my  breast; 

I  faint;  approach,  thou  dearest,  kindest  guest'.' 

These  blandishments,  and  more  than  these,  1  said, 

(nyf^te  to  irnsiisjicetcd  n'.in  led); 

'  Thou  art  my  joy,  for  thy  dear  sake  I  love 

Each  dtfsert  hill, and  solitary  grove; 

When,  faint  with  labour,  I  refreshment  need, 

For  cordials  on  thy  fragrant  breath  1  feed.* 

At  last  awand'ring  swain  in  hearing  came. 

And  cheated  with  the  sound  of  Aura's  iiame, 

lie  thought  I  had  sume  assignation  made: 

And  to  my  Procris'  ear  the  news  convey'd. 

Gi'eat  love  is  soonest  with  suspicion  fir'd: 

She  swoon'd,  and  with  the  tale  almost  expir'd. 

'Ah!  wretched  heart !'  she  cry'd,  'ah!  faithless 

man !' 
And  then  to  curse  th'  imagin'd  nymph  began: 
"let  oft  she  doubts,  oft  hopes  she  is  deceiv'd. 
And  ch.ides  hersrif,  that  ever  she  heliev'd 
Her  lord  to  such  injustice  could  proceed, 
Till  she  heiself  were  witness  of  the  deed. 
Next  morn  I  to  the  woods  again  repair. 
And,  weary  with  the  chase,  invoke  the  air; 
'  Approach,  dear  Aura,  and  my  bosom  cheer:* 
At  which  a  mournful  soiuid  did  stiike  luj'  car; 
Yet  I  proceeded,  till  the  thicket  by 
With  rustling  noise  and  motion  drew  my  eye: 
I  thought  some  beast  of  prey  was  shelter'd  there. 
And  to  the  covert  tlirew  my  certain  spear; 
From  whence  a  tender  sight  my  soul  did  wound, 
'  Xh  ukV  it  cry'd,  and  did  like  Procris  sound. 
Piocris  was  there,  too  well  the  voice  I  knew. 
And  to  the  place  with  headlong  huirour  flew; 
Where  I  beheld  her  gasping  on  the  gi(nnid. 
In  vain  attempting  from  the  deadly  wound 
To  draw  the  dart,  her  lo\e's  dear  fatal  gift; 
Riy  guilty  arms  had  scarce  the  strength  to  lill 
The  beairteous  load;   my  silks  and  hair  I  tore, 
(if  po^~siMe)  to  stanch  the  pressing  gore; 
For  pity  bi'gg'd  her  keep  her  tiitting  breach, 
And  not  to  leave  me  guilty  of  her  death. 
While  I  entreat  she  fainted  fast  away. 
And  these  few  words  had  only  strength  to  say  ; 

*  By  all  the  sacred  bonds  of.  plighted  love. 
By  all  your  rev'renee  to  the  pov\''rs  above. 
By  all  that  made  me  eharmini''  once  appear, 
Cy  all  the  truth  for  which  you  held  me  tlenr, 
And  last  by  love,  the  cause  through  which  1  bleed, 
Let  Aura  never  to  my  bed  succeed.' 

I  then  perceiv'd  the  t  rrour  <jf  om-  fate, 
And  told  it  her,  hut  found  and  told  too  late! 
1  fVlt  her  lower  to  my  bosom  fall, 
And  while  her  eyes  had  any  sight  at  all. 
On  mine  she  (ix'd  Ihein;   in  her  pangs  still  prest 
My  hand,  and  sigh'^l  her  soul  intti  my  breast'; 
Yet,  being  urulecei\'(l,  resign'd  her  bnath 
Methought  mora  cheerfully,  auJ  suiil'd  iu  death.'' 


With  such  concern  the  weeping  hero  told 
This  tale,  that  none  who  heard  him  could  withhold 
From  melting  into  sympathising  tears. 
Till  iliiacus  with  his  two  sons  apjiears; 
Whom  he  commits,  with  their  new-levy'd  bands. 
To  fortune's,  and  so  brave  a  gen'ral's  hands. 
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THE    STORY    OF   NISUS    AND   9CYLI.A. 

By  Mr.  Croxall. 

Now  shone  the  morning  star  in  bright  array. 
To  van(|ui5h  night,  and  usher  in  the  day: 
The  wind  veers  southward,  and  moist  clouds  arise, 
That  blot  with  shades  the  blue  meridian  skies. 
I'cphalus  feels  with  joy  the  kindly  gales. 
His  new  allies  unfurl  the  swelling  sails; 
Steady  their  course,  they  cleave  the  yielding  main. 
And,  with  a  wish,  th'  intended  harbour  gain. 

Mcanwiiile  king  Minos,  on  the  Attic  strand 
Displays  his  martial  skill,  and  wastes  the  land. 
Uis  army  lies  encampt  upon  the  plains. 
Before  Alcathoe's  walls,  where  Nisus  reigns; 
On  whose  grey  head  a  lock  of  purple  hue. 
The  strength,  and  fortune  td'  his  kingdom,  grew. 

Six  moons  were  gone  and  past,  when  still  from 
Victoria  hovei'd  o'er  the  doubtful  war.  [far 

-So  long,  to  both  inclin'd,  the  impartial  maid 
Between  them  both  her  equal  wings  display'd. 

High  on  the  walls,  by  Phoebus  vocal  made, 
A  turret  of  the  palace  rais'd  its  head; 
And  whore  the  cod  his  tuneful  harp  resign'd. 
The  sound  within  the  stones  still  lay  enslu'in'd: 
Hither  the  daughter  of  the  purple  king 
Ascended  oft,  to  hear  its  music  ring; 
Aiul,  striking  with  a  pebble,  would  release 
Til'  enchanted  notes,  in  times  of  happy  peace. 
But  now,  from  thence,  the  curious  maid  beheld 
Rough  feats  of  arms,  and  combats  of  the  field: 
And,  since  the  siege  was  long,  had  learnt  the  name 
Of  ev'ry  chief,  his  character,  and  fame; 
Thrii-  arms,  their  horse,  and  quiver  she  descry'd. 
Nor  could  the  dress  of  war  the  warrior  hide. 

Europa's  son  she  knew  above  the  rest. 
And  more  tha:i  well  became  a  virgin  breast: 
In  vain  the  crtsted  morion  veils  his  face. 
She  thinks  it  adds  a  more  pecidiar  grace: 
His  ample  sliield,  embost  with  burnish'd  gold, 
Slill  makes  the  bearer  lovelier  to  behold : 
When  the  tough  jav'lin,  with  a  whirl,  he  sends. 
His  strength  and  skill  the  sigliing  maid  commends: 
Or,  when  be  strains  to  draw  the  circling  bow. 
And  his  fine  limbs  a  manly  posture  show, 
Compar'd  with  Phcchus,  he  performs  so  well, 
Let  her  be  judge,  and  Minos  shall  excel. 

liut  when  the  helm  put  off,  display'd  to  sight, 
.•\nd  set  his  features  in  an  open  light; 
When,  vaulting  to  his  seat,  bis  steed  he  prest, 
Capaiison'd  in  gold,  and  richly  drest; 
Himself  in  scarlet  sumptuously  array'd. 
New  pasiions  rise,  and  fire  the  frantic  maid. 
"  O  happy  spear !''    she  cries,  "  that    feels  his 

touch;" 
Nay,  ev'n  the  reins  he  holds  are  blest  too  much. 
Oh  !   were  it  lawful,  she  could  wing  her  way 
Through  t!re  stern  hostile  troops  without  dismay; 
Or  throw  her  body  to  the  distant  ground. 
And  in  the  Cretans  happy  camp  be  found. 
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WouIJ  Minos  but  dt-sirt;  it,  shr'd  ('xi>ObC 
H*T  native  country  to  her  country's  foes; 
Uiibar  the  gatts,  tin-  town  with  flam*  s  infest, 
Or  any  thing  that  Mi(i»»ii  should  nquLsl. 

And  as  she  sate,  jud  pleasM  her  )un;;ing  sight, 
Viewing  the  kin[;*s  pavihuu  veil'd  with  white, 
**  Shunid  jtiy,  ur  grief,*'  she   said,  **  posjiem  my 

brcaat, 
To  soo  my  country  by  a  war  opprest? 
I'm  in  suspt-n-'c!  for  though  His  grief  lo  know 
I  luve  a  man  that  is  ilecIarM  my  foe ; 
^Vt,  in  my  own  despite,  I  must  appruVe 
Thit  lucky  mar»  which  brought  the  man  I  lore. 
Yel,  were  I  tendcrM  as  a  pledge  of  peace, 
The  cnielties  of  war  mi^^ht  quickly  ccai^e. 
Oil  I  with  what  joy  I'd  wear  the  chains  he  gave! 
A  patient  hostage,  and  a  witlin:;  slave. 
Thou  lovely  object  I  if  tic  nymph  that  bare 
Thy  channing  |>ers'>n,  were  but  half  !»o  fair; 
Well  might  a  god  her  virgin  bloom  desire. 
And  with  a  ra^K:  indulge  his  amorous  fire. 
Oh!  had  I  win';!*  to  irhde  along  the  air. 
To  histt(\:r  tent  IM  tly,  and  settle  there: 
There  tell  my  i|uality,  confess  niy  Aame, 
Atid  frrant  him  any  dowry  that  ht'd  name. 
A:I,  all  I'd  glvej  only  my  native  land, 
ATy  dearest  counlrj*  should  excepted  btand. 
For,  perish  love,  and  all  expected  jays, 
£re  with  so  base  a  thought  my  soul  complies. 
Yet,  oft  the  \'aii(piish*d  some  advantage  find. 
When  con4pur'd  by  a  noble,  genVouii  mind. 
Brave  Minosju^tly  has  the  war  begun, 
Fir'd  with  reK;ntmciit  for  his  murder'd  son: 
Tne  lightcous  g>-«Js  a  righteous  c^u?e  regard. 
And  will,  with  victoi-j-,  his  anns  rewanl: 
We  must  be  conquer'd;  and  the  rapli^i:'*  fate 
Wdl  surely  seize  us,  though  it  s<-ize  us  lute. 
Why  then  shovild  Io\e  be  idle,  and  neglect 
Whjt  Mars,  by  arms  and  perils,  will  etVect? 
Oh'    jirmce,  I  die,  witli  anxious  fear  oppn-st, 
Lest  some  inikh  hand  should  wound  my  charmer'ii 

breast: 
For,  if  they  saw,  no  barbarous  mind  could  dare 
Against  that  lovely  form  to  raise  a  spear. 

*'  But  I'm  ri-soI\'d,  and  I'lx'd  in  this  deciee, 
My  fathers  countr)*  shall  my  dowry  be. 
'i'hus  1  prevent  the  lo*i<t  uf  lift-  and  bloudy 
And,  in  effect,  the  action  must  be  goud. 
Vain  resolution!  for,  ateVry  gate 
The  trusty  centinels,  succcsvivf,  wait: 
The  keys  my  father  k  cps;  ah  I   there's  my  grief; 
*ris  he  obstiiicti  all  hopes  of  my  relef. 
G<m1s!   that  this  hated  1i::ht  I'd  never  seen! 
Or,  all  my  life,  without  a  futlier  been  I 
But  gods  we  all  muy  he;  for  those  that  dure. 
Are  gods,  and  forluni's  diiefest  favours  sliare. 
The  ruling  pow'rs  a  lazy  pray'r  detest, 
T't'*  bold  adventurer  succeeds  the  best. 
Wh.it  other  maid,  inspired  with  such  a  flame, 
But  Would  take  courage,  and  abandon  shame? 
]*uT  woald,  though  rutu  sliouM  ensue,  remove 
Whate*er  oppos'd,  and  clear  the  way  to  love! 
Tin-,  shull  auotliPr'.*  feeble  passion  dare, 
Whil-  I  sit  tRme,  and  languish  in  despair' 
No;  for  thoUih  fire  and  sword  l»efon*  me  lay, 
Impatient  love  through  both  should  force  its  way. 
Yet  I  hove  no  such  enemies  to  fear, 
My  sole  ubstructiun  is  my  father's  hair; 
Hi^  .nple  hnk  my  '-anguine  hop*^  destroys, 
And  cluudt  the  prospect  of  my  rising  juys." 


Whilst  thus  she  spok*-,  ainiil  the  th  c  **ning  air 
Night  supervene*,  the  greatest  nurse  of  care: 
And,  as  tJie  goddess  spreads  her  sabU  wings. 
The  virgin'jt  feam  decay,  and  courage  sprin?!. 
The  hrtur  was  come,   when   man's   o*cr-Iabour'J 

breast 
Surrcas'd  its  care,  by  downy  sleep  possest: 
All  things  now  huslrd,  Scylla  with  sdent  tre^d 
Urg'J  her  approach  to  Nisus   royal  bed  : 
There,  of  the  fatal  lock  (accursed  Ihcfil) 
She  her  unwitting  fatlier*8  head  bereft. 
In  ?afe  possession  of  her  impious  prey, 
Out  at  a  postern>gate  she  takes  her  way. 
l-'mUddeuM  by  the  merit  of  the  deed, 
She  traverses  the  adverse  camp  with  speed. 
Till  Minos'  tent  she  rcach'd:  the  riofbteous  king 
She  thus  bes'poke,  who  shiverVl  at  the  thing. 

"  Behold  th*  effect  of  lovt's  resistless  sway ! 
I,  Nisus*  royal  seed,  to  thee  beiriy 
My  country,  and  my  gods.  For  this  stran.;e  task, 
Mnios,  no  other  boon  but  thee  I  ask. 
This  purple  lock,  a  pledge  of  love,  receive; 
No  wurtliless  present,  since  in  it  I  give 
My  father's  head."— Mov'd  at  a  crime  so  new. 
And  with  abhorrence  iVd'd,  back  Minos  drew. 
Nor   toucb*d  th*   unliallow'd  gift;    but  thus   ex- 

claim'd, 
(With  mien  indicant,  and  with  eyes  inflamM): 
"  Perdition  seize  thee,  thou,  thy  kind's  disgrace* 
May  tliy  ilevoted  carcase  find  no  place 
In  earth,  on  air,  or  sea,  by  all  out-cast! 
Shall  Minos,  with  so  foul  a  monster,  blast 
His  Cretan  world,  where  cradled^  Jove  was  nnrst  } 
Forbid  it  H*av'ii! — away,  thou  mo^t  accurst!'' 

And  n^w  Alcathoc,  its  lord  exchang'd, 
Was  under  Minos'  domination  rang'd. 
While  tlie  most  equal  king  hib  care  applies 
To  curb  the  conquer'd,  and  new  laws  devise. 
The  fleet,  by  his  couuuand,  with  hoisted  sails. 
And  ready  oars,  invitt'S  the  murin'riug  gatci« 
At  length  the  Cretan  hero  anchor  weigh'd. 
Repaying,  with  nt-gjict,  th'  al>and'in'd  maid. 
D-af  to  her  cries,  he  furrows  up  the  main; 
In  vain  she  prays,  solicits  him  in  \'ain. 

And  now  she  fiuious grows  in  wild  despair. 
She  wrings  her  hands  and  throws  aloft  her  hair. 
'*  Where  ruun'st  thou?"  thus  she  veuls  her  deep 

distress, 
*' Why  shuHn'st  thou  ber  that  crowned  thee  witk 

success? 
Her,  whose  fond  love  to  tlice  could  sacrifice 
Hcreounliy,  and  her  parent,  sacrcrd  ties' 
Can  nor  my  love,  nor  profT'T'd  presents  find 
A  pussare  to  thy  heart,  and  make  thee  kindf 
Can  luithing  niov:  thy  pity?  O  in  grate, 
f'uu'st  thou  behold  my  lo->t,  forlorn  i-state. 
And  not  he  softtfii'd?  Can'st  thou  throw  off  on<\ 
Who  lias  no  refuge  hfl  but  Ihcc  alone? 
Where  shall  I  seek  lor  comfort?  whither  fly* 
My  native  country  docs  in  ashes  lie: 
Or  werc't  not  so,  my  lreas.>n  bares  me  there. 
And  bids  ni'-  vtaiflcr.     Sh.tlt  1  next  repair 
T')a  wr  nig'd  f;»'.lier,  by  my  guilt  undone?  — 
Me  all  mankind  de»er\edly  wdl  shun. 
I,  out  of  «ll  the  worid,  myself  have  thrown. 
To  purcba>e  an  access  to  Crete  atone; 
Which  since  rcfu^'d,  unsfen'rous  man,  give  o'er 
To  boast  thy  race;  F.nrupa  never  bore 
A  tiling  so  savage.     Tiice  some  tigress  bred, 
Ou  U;e  bleak  Syrt's  iubo»piuble  bed; 
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Or  nherc  Charybdis  pours  its  ri!pid  tiile 

Tt'inpestuous.     Thou  ait  not  to  Jove  ally'd; 

Nor  did  the  king  of  gods  tliy  inotbcr  im  ct 

Beneath  a  bull's  forijVl  shape,  and  bear  to  Crete, 

That  fable  of  thv  £:lorious  birth  h  f-lirn'd; 

Some  wild  outrageuus  bull  thy  dani  vustain'd, 

O  father  Nisus,  now  my  deatli  behnjd  j 

liNidt,  O  dty,  by  my  baseness  sold  : 

A'lino?,  obdurate,  has  avengM  ye  all; 

Bui 'twere  more  Just  by  those  I  wrong'd  to  fall: 

>"nr  why  shouldst  thou,  who  only  didst  subdue 

By  my  oflVnding,  my  olTence  pursue? 

M'til  art  thuu  match'd  to  one  whoso  am'rous  flame 

T'.»o  fierc'tly  rati'd,  fur  human  kind  to  tame; 

•  file  who,  within  a  wood',;i  heifer  thrust, 

t'ourtf^d  a  low'rins;  buil\  mis-taken  lust; 

And,   from   whose  munstur-teeming    womb,    the 

Earth 
Becciv'd,  what  much  it  mourn *d,  a  bi-form  birth. 
Bnt  what  avail  my  ]>laints?  the  wbistlina:  wind, 
Which  bears  him  far  away,  leaves  thfm  behind. 
Well  weighed  Pasiphac,  when  she  preferr'd 
A  bull  to  thee,  more  brutish  ihan  the  hfrd, 
Bnt  ah!   time  presses,  and  the  labour'd  oars 
To  distance  drive  the  fleet,  and  lose  the  lessening 

shores. 
Think  not,  ungrateful  man,  the  liquid  way 
J\nd  threatViing-  billows  shall  enforce  niy  staj'. 
I'll  follow  thee  in  spite:  my  arms  Til  tlirow 
Aniund  thy  oars,  or  grasp  thy  crooked  prow, 
And  drag  through  drenching  seas."     Her  eager 

tongue  [sprung;, 

Had  hardly   cIosM  the  speech,  when  forth   she 
And  provM  the  deep.     Cupid  with  added  force 
Reeruits  each  nerve,  and  aids  her  wat'ry  course. 
S'j'ju  she  the  ship  attains,  unwehxime  guest; 
And,  as  with  close  embrace  its  sides  she  prcst, 
A  hawk  from  upper  air  came  pouring  down, 
(MVas  Nisus  cleft  the  sky  with  wings  new-grown.) 
At  Scylla's  head  his  hornv  bill  he  aimsj 
She,  fearful  of  the  blow,  the  ship  disclaims, 
Quitting  her  hold:   and  yet  she  fell  nut  far, 
But  wond'ring,  finds  lurself  sustain'd  in  air. 
Clianrr'd  to  a  lark,  slie  mottled  pinions  shook, 
And,  from  the  ravish'd  lock,  the  name  of  Ciris 

took. 

THE    LABYRINTH. 

Now  Minos,  landed  on  the  Cretan  shore, 
Pi  ifurms  his  vows  to  Jove's  proetecting  pow'r; 
A  hundred  bullocks  of  the  largest  breed, 
With  flowrets  crown'd,  before  his  altar  bleed: 
While  trophies  of  the  vanquish'd,  brought  from  far, 
Adorn  the  palace  with  the  spoils  of  war. 

Meanwhile  the  monster  of  a  human  bca'^t. 
His  family's  reproach,  and  stain,  increas'd. 
His  double  kind  the  rumour  swiftly  spifiad, 
And  evidenced  the  muther's  beastly  deed. 
When  iMiuos,  willing  to  conceal  the  shame 
That  sprung  from  the  reports  of  tattling  fame. 
Resolves  a  dark  enclosure  to  provide, 
And,  tar  from  sight,  the  two-furm'd  creature  hide. 

Great  Danlalus  of  Athens  was  the  man 
That  made  ilie  draught,  and  foriu'd  the  wond'rous 

plan; 
Where  rooms  within  themselves  encircled  lie, 
With  various  windings,  to  deceive  the  eye. 
As  soft  Mii^ander's  wanton  current  ph'.ys. 
When  through   the  Phrygian    fields   he   bosely 
strays  J 


Backward  and  forward  rolls  the  dimpled  tide. 
Seeming,  at  once,  two  ditferent  ways  to  glide: 
While  circling  streams  their  former  banks  survey^ 
And  waters  past  succeeding  watci's  see: 
Now  floating  to  the  sea  with  downward  course. 
Now  pointing  upward  to  its  ancient  source: 
Such  was  the  work,  so  intricate  the  place, 
That  scarce  the  workman  all  its  turns  could  trace. 
And  Dsedalus  was  puzzled  hoiv  to  tind 
The  secret  ways  of  what  himself  design 'd. 
These  private  walls  the  Minotaur  include. 
Who  twice  was  glutted  with  Athenian  blood. 
But  the  third  tribute  more  succes>ful  prov'd. 
Slew  the  fuul  monster,  and  the  plague  removed. 
When  Theseus,  aided  by  the  virgin's  art, 
Had  tra'-M  the  guiding  thread  through  evVy  part. 
He  took  the  gentle  maid,  that  set  him  free, 
And,  bound  for  Dias,  cut  the  briny  sea. 
There,  quickly  cloy'd,  ungrateful,  and  unkind, 
Left  his  fair  consort  in  the  isle  behind  ; 
Whom  Bacchus  saw,  and  straining  in  his  arm:> 
Her  rifled  bh>om,  and  violated  charms. 
Resolves,  for  this,  the  dear  engaging  dame 
Should  shine  for  ever  in  the  rolls  of  fame; 
And  bids  her  crown  among  the  stars  be  plac'd. 
With  an  eternal  constellation  grac'd. 
The  golden  circlet  mounts;  and,  as  it  flies, 
Itsdiamonds  twinkle  in  the  distant  skies; 
There,  in  their  pristine  form,  the  gemmy  rayj 
Between  Alcides  and  the  Dragon  blaze, 

THE   STORY   OF   D^DAI.US   AND   ICARUS. 

In  tedious  exile  now  too  lung  detained, 
Daedalus  languish'd  fur  his  native  land: 
The  sea  fureclos'd  his  flight;  yet  thus  he  said; 
*'  Though  earth  and  water  in  subjection  laid, 
O  cruel  Mhios,  thy  dominion  be. 
We'll  go  through  air;  for  sure  the  air  is  free." 
Then  to  new  arts  his  cunning  thought  applies. 
And  to  improve  the  work  of  nature  tries. 
A  row  of  quills  in  gradual  order  placM, 
Rise  by  degrees  in  length  from  first  to  last; 
As  on  a  clitt  th'  aseendini:  thicket  grows, 
OrdiiTerent  reeds  the  rural  pipe  compose. 
Along  the  middle  runs  a  twine  of  flax, 
The  bottom  stems  are  join'd  by  pliant  way. 
Thus,  well  compact,  a  hollow  bending  brings 
The  fine  composure  into  rtal  wings, 

Hi'^  boy,  young  Icarus,  that  near  him  stood, 
Uiithinkmg  of  his  fate,  with  smiles  pursu'd 
The  floating  feathers,  which  the  moving  air 
Bore  loosely  from  the  ground,  and  wafted  her© 

and  there. 
Or  with  tlie  wax  impertinently  play'd, 
And   with   his  childish    tricks  the  great  design 
delay'd. 

The  faial  master-stroke  at  last  imposVl, 
And  now  the  neat  machiu';  completely  cIosMj 
Fitting  his  pinions  on,  a  flight  he  tries, 
And  hung  self-bahinc'd  in  the  beaten  skies. 
Then  thus  instructs  his  child;  "  My  boy,  takecare 
To  wing  your  Course  along  tlie  middle  air; 
If  low,  the  surges  wet  your  flagging  plumes; 
if  high,  the  Sun  the  melting  wax  consumes: 
Steer  between  both :  nor  to  the  northern  skies. 
Nor  south  Orion,  turn  your  giddy  eyes: 
But  follow  me:  let  me  before  you  lay 
Rules  for  the  flight,  and  mark  the  pathless  way* 
Tlien  teaching,  with  a  fond  concern,  his  son, 
He  took  tlie  untryM  win^s,  and  fix'd  them  onj 
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But  fix'd  will)  trcmblinf;  Ijamlsj   and  as  he  spiaks, 
The  teais  roll  gently  ilown  Ins  ajrd  checks  ; 
Then  kiss'd,  and  in  his  arnii  einhrai'd  him  fail, 
Hut  knew  nut  this  cnibraee  must  be  Hie  last. 
And  niutintinv'  npHaiil,  as  he  hIiiu  his  flight, 
Back  on  his  charge  he  lunis  his  aching  sichl; 
As  parent  binls,  v.hen  liret  their  callow  core 
l/ave  the  liiiih  uest  to  tempt  the  liquid  air. 
Then  ehi-crs  him  on,  and  oft,  »ith  fatal  art, 
Reminds  the  stripling  to  perform  his  part. 
These,  as  the  angler  at  the  silent  brook. 
Or  rouuntain-bhepheid  leaning  on  his  crook, 
Hr  gapini:  plouuhinan, from  the  vale  dekcries. 
They  stare,  and  view  them  with  rcli'^ious  eyes. 
And  straight  conclude  them  gods  j  tince  none,  but 

they, 
Thronph  their  own  azure  skies  rould  find  a  way. 
Now  Uclos,  Paros,  on  tl»e  left  are  seen. 
And  Samos,  favour'd  by  Jove's  haughtyqueen; 
L°|Kin  the  rii;lil,  the  isle  Li  bynthos  nam'd, 
AihI  fair  Calyniiie  for  its  honey  fam'd. 
M'hen  now  the  b»)y,  whosi'  childish  tht>n^hts  aspirC' 
To  loflirr  ninis,  and  make  him  ramble  hi.:;her, 
Groun  wild,  and  wanton,  more  emUddeuM  llies 
Far  t'rom  his  iniide,  and  soars  among  thA  skies, 
The  soft'ning  wax,  that  felt  a  nearer  sun, 
r>i>«olv'il  apace,  and  soon  began  to  nui. 
The  youth  in  vain  his  melting  pinion^  shakes ; 
His  feathers  gone,  no  longer  air  he  t.Tkes. 
"  Oh!  father,  father,"  as  he  strovi'  to  cry, 
J)ou'n  to  the  sea  he  ttunbled  from  on  hi^h. 
And  found  his  fate;  yet  still  subsists  by  fame, 
Amoni^  those  waters  that  retain  hi>  name. 
The  father,  now  no  more  a  father,  cries, 
*'  H«i,  learns  !   where  are  you?"  us  he  fl  es; 
'*  Whi're  sljall  1  seek  my  lM»yr"  he  cries  ainiin. 
And  saw  his  fentliers  scatter'd  on  the  main, 
'i'lten  cursM  his  art;  and  funVal  rites  conferr'd, 
Naming  the  country  from  the  youth  interr'd. 

A  partridge,  from  a  ueighb'ring  stump,  beheld 
The  sire  his  monumental  ni.irble  build; 
Who,  with  peculiar  call,  and  flutt'rmg  wing, 
f'hirpt  joyful,  and  malicious  seem'd  to  sing: 
The  only  bird  if  all  its  kind,  and  l:ite 
Transfomi'd  in  pity  to  a  leather'd  slate: 
From  wheuce,  O  lixilnlus,  thy  guilt  we  date. 

His  sister's  son,  when  now  twelve   years  were 
Was,  wilh  his  uncle,  as  a  scholar  plac'd;       [past, 
The  unsuspei'tin;  mother  saw  his  parts. 
And  genius  fitted  for  the  linest  arts. 
This  soon  appear'd;  for  when  the  spiny  bone        I 
In  lishes*  backs  was  by  the  stripliu'^  known,  ] 

A  rare  invention  thence  he  learnt  to  dia\r, 
Fd'd  teeth  in  ir'n,  and  made  the  grating  saiv. 
He  was  the  lirst,  that  from  a  knob  of  brass  [pass; 
Made  two  straight  an^a  with  widening  stietcli  to 
Titat,  while  one  stood  upon  the  centre's  place, 
The  other  rouufl  it  drew  a  circling  space. 
Dfedaius  envy'd  this,  and  from  the  top 
Of  fair  Minerva's  temple  let  him  drop; 
Feigning,  that,  as  be  le;m'd  upon  the  tow'r, 
Ciireless  he  sttiop'd  too  much,  and  tumbled  o'er. 
The  goddess,  who  th'  ingenious  still  befriends. 
On  tl:is  occasion  her  assistance  lends; 
His  arras  wilh  fcatliers,  as  he  fell,  she  veils. 
And  iit  the  air  a  new-made  bird  he  sails, 
'i'he  qniekncss  of  his  genius,  once  so  llect, 
.<!lill  in  his  wings  remains,  and  in  his  feet :   [keeps, 
Stitl,  though  transfoiuk'd,  his  ancient  name  he 
And  wjlii  low  Uiglitthe  ne«-shoni  stubble  s«eci>s, 


Declines  the  hd'iy  trees,  and  thinks  it  best 
To  brood  in  he<lee-rows  o'er  its  humble  nest; 
.\n(l,  in  remembrance  of  liie  former  ill, 
Avoids  the  heights,  and  pneipices  still. 

At  length,  fatigu'd  with  long  laborious  flights. 
On  fair  Si'.ilia's  plains  the  artist  lights; 
Where  Coealus  the  king,  that  ga\e  him  aid. 
Was,  for  his  kindness,  with  esteem  repaid. 
.\tlieiis  no  more  her  doleful  tribiile  sent, 
Ttiat  hardship  galant  Theseus  did  prevent; 
Their  ti  mplcs  hung  with  garlands,  they  adore 
Kach  fri<-ndly  god,  but  moit  Minerva's  pow'r: 
To  her,  to  Jove,  to  all,  tlit  ir  altars  smoke, 
They  each  with  victims,  and  perfumes  invoke. 

Now  talking  fame,  thn/iigh  every  Grecian  town. 
Had  spread,  immortal  Theseus,  thy  renown. 
From  him  the  neighh'ring  nations  in  distress. 
In  suppliant  terms  implore  a  kind  redress. 

THE   STOnv   OF   MELKAGER   AND  ATAL-WTA. 

By  Mr.  Dnjiltn. 

From  him  th"  Caledonians  soneht  relief; 
Though  va!i;ini  .Meleagms  was  their  chief. 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'il  far  and  near: 
Of  Cyni!iia'8  «  rath  th'  .iveiiging  minister. 
For  Oeneus  with  autumnal  plenty  bless'd. 
By  gifts  to  Meav'ii  his  gratitude  cxpress'd* 
Cuird  sheafs,  to  Ceres;  to  I.ya;us,  wine; 
To  P.iii,  and  P.iles,  ofTer'd  sheeji  and  kiiie; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand 
Was  lib'ral  to  the  pow'rs  of  high  command: 
Each  df-ily  in  ev'ry  kind  «a<  bless'd. 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  th'  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 
Wiath   touches  cv'n    the  gods:  the  queen  qt 
night, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  Jealous  of  her  right, 
"  Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be." 
Swift  as  the  wonl.  she  spe<l  the  boar  away, 
Wilh  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th"  Egyptian  pastures  feed, 
An<l  none  so  large  Sicdian  me.idows  Imctl: 
His  eye-halls  glare  with  lire  sulTus'd  with  blood; 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thick-set  thorny  wood; 
ilis  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears, 
-And  stands  erecterl,  like  a  field  of  spears; 
Froth  fills  hischa;js,he  sends  a  grunting  sound, 
And  part  he  (diurns,  and  pa:t  befoams  the  ground. 
For  tusk-  with  Indian  eleplnnts  he  strove. 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove. 
He  burns  the  leases;  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shritcls  up  the  blades: 
Or  suH'riiig  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear. 
He  tramph  s  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  tbt 

year. 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promis'd  load. 
Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  ricks  arr-  heap'd  abroad: 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  tbr<'shing-l1oor  prepare. 
And  exercise  their  fiails  in  cin;>ty  air. 
With  olives  cver-ireen  the  ^luud  is  strow'd, 
Aiid  grapes  upcather*!!  shed  their  gen'rous  bluoO. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep 
Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can 
k«<  p.  , 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  run, 
N-ir  think  themselves  secure  within  the  tow.i; 
Till  M^Ieairus,  and  his  rhos'-n  crew, 
Cuutcniu  tji«  Ainger,  and  l!iJ  pntUe  pursue. 
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Fair  I^cda^s  twins  (in  time  to  stars  ikcrecd) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  ciirb'd  tin-  (iery  steed; 
Then  issu'd  forth  fam'd  Jason  after  these. 
Who  mann'd  the  foremost  ship  that  sail'd  the 

seas  ; 
Then  Thtseus  join'd  with  bold  Piritlions  came; 
A  -single  concord  in  a  double  name  ; 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  wlio  swiftly  ran. 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lyncens,  with  eagle's  eyes,  and  lion's  heart; 
Leivclpp'.isi  with  hi.-i  never-erring  dart: 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Pincnix,  Telauion, 
Echioii,  Leiix,  and  Enryti  m, 
Achilles'  father,  and  ureat  Pbncits'  son; 
Diyasthe  fierce,  and  Hippasns  the  strong: 
AVith  twice-old  lolas,  and  N'  stor  then  but  young. 
Laertes  acti\e,  and  Ancieus  bobl ; 
Wopsus  the  sage,  who  fntur?  things  foretold; 
And  t'other  seer,  yet  by  hi.s  wife  '  unsold. 
A  thousa\id  others  of  immortal  fame  ; 
Among  the  rest,  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods  ;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  llow'd  upon  the 

ground. 
And  show'd  herbnskin'd  legs;  her  head  was  bare, 
lint  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above, 
Sa-eet  negligence  !  unheeded  bait  of  love! 
Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd, 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  sujiply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modi.-st  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  receiv'd  tlie  tiame, 
With  Heav'ns  averse.     "  O  happy  youth,"    he 

cry'd, 
*  For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride  !" 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  '-ay; 
His  honour  call'd  lis  eyes  another  way. 
And  forcM  him  to  pursue  the  now-neglected  prey. 

There  stood  a  forest  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Which  over-look'd  the  shaded  plains  below. 
No  sounding  axe  presutn'd  those  trees  to  bile  ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  \c;nerable  sight. 
The  heroes  there  arriv'd,  some  spread  around 
The  toil;  some  search  the  f  lotsteps  on  the  ground: 
Some  from  the  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unljound. 
Of  action  eager,  and  intent  in  thought. 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  sought. 
A  valley  stood  below  ;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain: 
The  bottom  was  a  moist,  and  marshy  ground. 
Whose  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  crown'd. 
The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and  sprung 
amain, 
like  lightning  sudden,  on  the  warrior  train; 
Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  the  ground. 
The  foiest  echoes  to  the  crackling  sound; 
Shout  the  fic-rce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around. 
All  stood  with  their  pvotenilcd  spears  prepar'd, 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandish'd  weapons 

glar'd. 
The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs  divide: 
All  .spend  their  mouths  aloof,  but  none  abide. 

'  Amphiaraus. 


Echion  threw  the  first,  but  miss'd  his  mark, 
And  stuck  his  boar-S|ieav  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason;  and  his  javelin  seeiu'd  to  take, 
But  fail'd  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above  his 

back. 
Mopsus  was  next;  but  ere  be  threw,  address'J 
To  PhcEbus  thus:  "  O  patron,  help  thy  priest: 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd 
Thy  pow'r  divine,  tliy  ))resent  aid  afford  ; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast."     The  god  allow'd 
His  pray'r,  add,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he  could  : 
He  reach'd  the  savage,  but  no  bloud  he  drew  : 
Dian  unarm'd  the  javelin,  as  it  flew. 

This  chaf 'd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire. 
And  his  red  e5-e-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown. 
Amid  her  foes,  so  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
As  flew  the  beast :  the  left  wing  put  to  flight, 
The  chiefs  o'er-born,  he  rushes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid  [aid. 

In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows' 
Onesirtius  far'd  worse,  prepar'd  to  fly. 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves :  the  nerves  no  more  sustairk 
The  bulk;  the  bulk  unpropp'd,  fells  headlong  ott 
the  plain. 

Nestor  had  fail'd  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see, 
But  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree; 
Then  gath'ring  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  fear. 
And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  st>H  too  near. 
Against  a  stump  his  trunk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  in  the  sharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds; 
Then,  trusting  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys  found, 
.\nd  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  coulinu'd  wound. 

Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear; 
White  weie  their  habits,  while  their  horses  were  : 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe  : 
Nor  had  they  miss'd,  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 

steed. 
But  Telamon  rush'd  in,  and  bapp'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  faslen'd  feet; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
Hi<  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 

Meantime  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fasten'd  armw  stood. 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 
Sheblush'd  for  joy:  but  Meleagnis  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  fair  archer 

prais'd. 
fie  was  the  first  to  sec,  and  first  to  show 
His  friends  the  mark  of  the  successful  blow. 
*'  Nor  shall  thy  valour  want  the  praises  due," 
He  said  ;  a  virtuous  envy  seiz'd  the  crew. 
They  shout ;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts. 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts: 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join. 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 
With  both  his  hands  tiie  proud  .\nca;us  takes. 
And  flourishes,  his  double-biting  axe  : 
Then,  forward  to  his  fate,  he  took  astride 
Before  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cryM, 
"  (live  place,  and  mark  the  dilT'rcnce,  if  you  can. 
Between  a  woman  warrior,  and  a  man. 
The  boar  is  doom'd;  nor  though  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  defend." 
Thus  boasted  he;  then  stretch'd,  on  tiptoe  stood. 
Secure  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 
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But  the  moro  waiy  bi3M  pr<  vents  the  blow. 
Ami  upw.ir<l  rips  the  groin  of  hit  nuilaciuusi  loc. 
Aiu-xii^  falls;  Ills  bowels  fruiii  the  wound 
Rush  out,  and  chitti-d  bloud  distains  the  ground. 

Piritlious,  no  small  pnrlion  of  the  war,  [far 

Prcss'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance:  to  wlioni  from 
Thus  I'hesi'us  rixM;  "  O  st,iy,  my  bitter  part. 
My  more  than  mistress;  of  my  heart,  the  lieart. 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof;  Anrnus  try'd 
His  force  loo  near,  and  by  iiresuniin;  dy'd.'" 
He  said,  and  while  he  spake  his  javelin  threw, 
Hissinfi;  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  ricw; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  stoo<l  betwixt 
The  marksman  and  the  mark,  his  Inner  he  fi\t. 

Once  more  bold  Jasoii  threw,  but  fail'd  to  wound 
The  boar,  but  slew  an  undeservin.:  hound. 
And  thro*  the  doji  the  ilait  «as  nad'd  to  ground. 

Two  tpe.irj  from  Melea  :er's  hanil  Mere  sent, 
With  equal  force,  hut  various  in  th'  event: 
TI.e  first  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  second  stood 
On  the   boar's  hristJed  back,  and  deeply  drank 

his  blo'Kl. 
Now  v\hile  the  tortur'd  savage  turns  around. 
And   flings    about    his    fL>uai,   iwpatiuot  of   the 

wound, 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
Jlis  roue,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 
Whei-I..,  as  he  wheels;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
I*".xpIore>  the  iKare?il  passjige  to  his  heart. 
*!uiek  and  more  i]uick  he  spins  his  giddy  u'vrcs, 
I'heii  falls,  and  in  iinteh  foam  his  soul  expires. 
This  act  with  shouts  Heav'n-high  the  friendly  band 
Applaud,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor's  hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  v:u»t  surprise. 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies, 
Anil  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  spoars  afar, 
And  blond  their  points  to  prove  their  partnership 
of  war. 

Rut  he,  the  conr|n'ring  chief,  his  foot  Imprcss'd 
On  the  strong  nitk  of  that  destructive  beast; 
And  ga7iiig«in  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
**  Accept,*'  said  he,  •*  fair  Nonacrine,  niy  prize. 
And,  though  inferior,  sufllr  me  to  join 
M^*  lahtjiire,  and  my  part  of  praisi*,  with  thine:'' 
At  this  prcsc«its  her  with  the  tusky  hi-ad. 
And  chine,  «ith  rising  bristles  roughly  spread, 
ttlad  she  receiv'd  the  gift;  and  sei'in'd  to  take 
With  double  pleasure,  for  the  giver's  sake. 
The  rest  were  seiz'd  with  sullen  discontent. 
And  a  deal  murmur  through  the  squadron  went: 
All  envy'd;  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  sliow'd 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 
aloud;  [sliarf, 

"  L.iy  down  those  hnnour'd  spoils,  nor  think   to 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  w;ir: 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  claim. 
Since  Meleagnis  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty  ;  but  restore  the  prize 
Which  he,  bosottril  on  that  face,  nn:l  eyes, 
WoiiW  rend  from  us  :"  at  thie,inflani'd  with  spite. 
From  her  they  snatch  the  gilt, from  him  the  giver's 
right 

But  soon  111'  impatient  prince  his  falchion  drew, 
And  crv'd,  **  Ye  roblHTs  of  another's  due, 
Now  ham  the  dilfrence,  at  your  firoper  cost, 
Hetwixt  tnie  valour,  and  an  empty  boa^t." 
At  this  advaiic'd,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Piexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword  : 
Toveus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow 
Or  to  revtnji',  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 


Stood  dMuhting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  hetlood, 
Keeeiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Pleas'd  with  the  first,  unknown  the  x-cund  news, 
.Vlthxa  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  son*s  conquest;  when  at  leni;th  appear 
Her  giis'y  brethren  slretch'd  upon  the  bier: 
Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  ciiaiig'd  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  loin's;  but  hearing  tell 
The  caiije,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  feil, 
'Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  una 
Within  her  soul ;  at  last  'twas  rage  aloiie; 
\\'hicli  burning  upwartis  in  succession,  dries 
The  teal's,  that  stootl  consid'riiig  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  uniigbted  on  the  hearth, 
When  she  was  lah'ring  in  Ihclhroes  of  birth 
For  th'  unlKirn  chief;  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  dame  : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  pjacts 
Of  vital  llax,  and  tnm'd  the  wheel  apace; 
And  turning  sung,  "  To  this  nJ  brand  and  lli"e, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny;" 
So  vnnish'd  out  of  vie*.     The  frightid  dauie 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  queucli'd  tins 

name. 
The  log,  in  secret  lock'd,  she  kept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  pi''>eiv'd,preserv'il  her  heir. 
This  branch  she  now  prjduc'd;  and  first  she  slrnws 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blows : 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and  heav'd,  she  tUrica 

repress'd. 
The  sisti  r  and  the  mother  long  contest, 
Two  doubtful  titles,  in  one  tender  breast: 
And  now  her  eyes  and  checks  with  fury  glow  • 
Now  jmle  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow; 
Now  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching  stornu. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms: 
Kesolv'il,  she  doubts  again;  the  tears  she  dryM 
With  hiiriiing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  snpply'd. 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail, 
.Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gale. 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail: 
.She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  iinpciious  tempest,  and  th'  impetUiius  seas; 
So  fares  Altha:a's  mind,  she  first  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents: 
Sister  uiid  mother  long  the  scales  divide, 
Ltut  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  .softly  sigh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud; 
But  si?h>  uerestidul  III  the  cries  of  bloorl. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decifed, 
To  please  her  brothers  ghost', her  sonshould  bleedt 
.Vnd  when  the  fun'ral  flames  began  to  rise, 
*'  Rcceivt ,''  she  said,  •*  a  sister's  sacrifice; 
A  mothet's  bowels  bum'*'  high  in  her  hand, 
I'hus  whih'  she  spoke,  she  hehl  the  fatal  brand; 
'i'hcn  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  botv'd, 
And  the  three  furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud: 
■'  Come,  come,  revenging  sisters,  come,  and  view 
A  sister  paying  her  dead  brothers'  due: 
■\  crime  1  punish,  and  a  crime  commit; 
But  bl'Hxl  fur  blood,  and  death  for  death  is  fit : 
t-ireat  crimes  miiit  In:  with  ureater  crimes  repaid, 
.\iid  second  fun'rals  on  the  former  laid. 
I.et  the  whole  household  in  one  ruin  fall. 
And  may  Diana's  curse  o'ertake  us  all. 
Shall  fate  tu  happy  Oeneus  still  allow 
One  son,  while  Thestius  stands  depriv'd  of  two* 
B.'tter  three  lost,  than  one  iinpuoish'il  go. 
Tak  '  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet  ailmitted  new 
In  U'.ll  you  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due; 
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A  costly  off'riiif  on  your  tomb  is  laid,- 

Vhen  will)  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid. 

"  All!  whither  am  1  huny'd?  AIj  !  forgive, 
Ye  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live; 
A  m  ther  cannot  give  him  df-ath;  though  he 
Deserres  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me. 

"  Then  shall  th'  unpunish'd  wretch  insult  the 
slain, 
Triumphant  live,  nor  only  live,  but  reign; 
While  you,  thin  shades,  the  sport  of  winds  are  tost 
O'er  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coast  ? 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  past,  'tis  done; 
Pe'ish  this  impious,  this  ditested  son: 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish- 1  withal!  [fall! 

And  let  the  house's  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 

*■  Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love, 
And   uhere  tlie  pains   Vi-ith  which  ten  months  I 

itroAe  ! 
Ah  !  had'st  thou  dy'd,  my  son,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  hearse  had  been  bedew'd  with  tears. 

"  Thou  liv'st  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath  resign; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  doable  title  1  require; 
Once  giv'n  at  birth,  and  on-e  prcseiVd  from  fire: 
One  murder  p,"-y,  or  add  one  murder  more. 
And  mo  to  them  ivbo  fell  by  thee  restore. 

**  I  would,  but  caiHiot :  my  sou's  image  stands 
Pefore  my  sight;  and  now  tiicir  angry  bands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  these  exact; 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  fai't. 

"  He  pleads  in  vain,.and  I  pronounce  his  doom: 
]\Iy  brothers,  though  unjustly,  shall  o'ercome. 
But  having  paid  their  injur'd  ghosts  their  due, 
Wy  son   requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his 
pursue.*' 
At  this,  for  the  last  time,  she  lifts  her  hand, 
Averts  her  eyes,  and,    half  onwilling,  drops  the 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown,  [brand. 
Or  drew,  or  seem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan; 
The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away. 
Just  then  the  hero  cast  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry: 
I'lie  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  bis  pains  : 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  gricv'd  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death  so  dry. 
"  Happy  Anc.Teus,"  thrice  aloud  be  cry'd, 
"  With  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he  dy'd!" 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire  around. 
And,  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound, 
Pt-rhaps  his  mother;  a  long  sigh  ho  drew. 
And,  his  voice  foiling,  took  his  last  adieu. 
Fur  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay, 
They  rise  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more  : 
Just  so  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair,      [air. 
Till  the  last  burning  breath  shoots  out  the  soul  in 

Now  lofty  Calidon  in  ruins  lie;;; 
Ail  ages,  all  degrees  uusluice  their  eyes. 
And  Heav'n  and    Earth   resound   with  murmurs, 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breasts,  and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  scatter'd  hair: 
The  wretclied  father,  father  now  no  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscene,  [pain. 
And  curses  age,  and  loaths  a  li/e  prolong'd  with 


By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed. 
And  punish'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  discbargej 
Had  Phiebus  all  his  Helicon  bestuw'd 
In  all  the  streams,  inspiring  all  the  god;        [vain 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that  god  in 
Would  offer  to  describe  his  sisters'  pain  : 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruisingblow. 
Till  they  tuiii  livid,  and  coiTupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse  remains. 
Anil  exercise,  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains ; 
And  when  to  fuu'ral  flames  'tis  borne  away. 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
And  when  those  fuu'ral  flames  no  longer  bum, 
(The  dust  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn) 
Kv'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confess, 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bosoms  press. 
His    tomb   is   rais'd ;  then  stretch'd  along  the 
ground, 
Those  living  monuments  his  tomb  surround; 
Kv'n  to  bis  name,  inscrib'd,  tlieir  tears  they  pay. 
Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  speut. 
Not  with  less  ruin  than  a  race  content: 
Excepting  Gorgi,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 
And  her  'whom  Heav'n  for  Hercules  decreed. 
Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursu'd 
The  weeping  sisters;  but  with  wings  endu'd, 
And  horny  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air: 
Who  yeaily  round  the  tomb  in  feather'd  flocks 
repair. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  NAIADS. 
By  Mr.  Vernon. 

Theseus  mean  while  acquitting  well  his  share 
In  the  bold  chase  confed'rate  like  a  war. 
To  .\thens'  lofty  tow'rs  his  march  ordain'd,   • 
By  Pallas  lov'd,  and  where  Ereethcus  reign'd. 
But  Achelous  stopp'd  him  on  the  way. 
By  rains  a  deluge,  and  constrain'd  Ins  stay. 

"  O  fani'd  for  glorious  deeds,  and  great  by  blood. 
Rest  here,''  says  he,  "  nor  trust  the  rapid  tiood; 
It  solid  oaks  has  from  its  margin  tore. 
And  rocky  fragments  down  its  current  bore. 
The  murmur  hoarse,  and  terrible  the  roar. 
Oil  have  I  seen  herds  with  their  shell'ring  fold 
Forc'd  from  the  banks,  and  in  the  torrent  rcdl'd  ; 
Nor  strength  the  bulky  steer  from  ruin  freed, 
Nor  matchless  swiftness  sav'd  the  racing  steed. 
In  cataracts  whep  the  dissolving  snow 
Falls  fiom  the  hills,  and  floods  the  plains  below ; 
Tosb'd  by  the  eddies  with  a  giddy  round, 
Strong  youths  are  in  thesuckingwhirlpoolsdrown'd^ 
' Tis  bi  St  with  me  in  .safety  to  abide. 
Till  usual  bounds  restrain  the  ebbing  tide, 
.\nd  the  low  waters  in  their  channel  glide.'" 

Theseus  persuaded,  in  comjiliauce  bow'd; 
"  So  kind  an  ufl'er,  and  advice  so  good, 
O  Achelous,  carutot  be  refus'd ; 
I'll  use  them  hoth,"  said  be ;  and  both  he  us'd. 

The  grot  he  enter'd,  puniice-built  the  hall, 
And  topjii  made  the  rustic  of  the  wall; 
The  floor,  soft  moss  a  humid  carpet  spread. 
And  various  shells  the  chequer'd  roof  inlaid. 
'Twas  now  the  hour  when  the  declining  Sun 
Two-thirds  hail  of  his  daily  journey  ruti ; 
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At  the  spread  tabic  Tlicst-us  tLfuk  Ins  place, 

Next  hin  cofiipaiiions  in  the  daring  cbase  : 

Piritbuus  litre,  llic  elder  Ulf  x  lay, 

Hia  loc'lco  betraying  ajie  witli  >|iriiikled  grey. 

Acliarnia's  ri%x-r-god  rlisjioi'd  the  rest, 

firacM  with  the  equal  bunuur  of  llie  least, 

FJate  n-ilh  jur,  and  proud  of  such  a  v'uest. 

The  nymphs  were  waiters,  and  «'ith  naked  feet 

In  order  serv'd  the  courses  uf  the  meat. 

Tlie  banquet  done,  delicious  wine  they  brought. 

Of  one  transparent  geai  tjie  cup  was  wrought. 

Then  the  great  hero  of  tlii»  gallant  train. 
Surveying  far  the  pr«'^i»ect  of  the  luaiiij 
"  What  is  that  land,"  says  he,  '*  the  waves  em- 
brace r " 
(And  with  his  finger  point'^l  at  the  place;) 
**  is  it  one  ]iaited  isle  which  stands  atoned 
How  iiam'd  r  siul  yet  incthink»  it  seenis  nut  one." 
To  whom  the  wati-y  ^<>d  made  tiiis  reply; 
"  'lis  not  one  isle,  but  (ive  ;  i.istinct  Ihey  lie; 
'Tis  distance  wliich  deceives  the  cheated  eye. 
But  that  Diana's  act  may  seem  le-s  strange, 
'i'he^eoiice  proud  Naiads  were,  before  thett  change. 
'Twas  on  a  day  more  soleinn  than  the  rest. 
Ten  bullorks  slain,  a  sacrificial  feast : 
The  rural  gods  of  ali  the  region  near 
They  bid  to  dance,  and  taste  the  hallow'd  cheer. 
-Mc  they  forgot:  alTronted  with  the  slight. 
My  rage  and  stream  snell'd  to  the  gri  alesl  lieight; 
And  with  the  torrent  of  ray  flooding  store,     [tore. 
Ijrk'c  woods  from  woods,  and  fields  from  fields  I 
The  guilty  nymi>hs.  Oh  !   then,  rememb'ring  me, 
I,  with  their  country,  wash'd  into  the  sia; 
And  joining  waters  with  the  social  main. 
Rent  the  gross  land,  and  split  the  firm  champain. 
Since,  the  Echin.ides,  n-mote  from  shore. 
Arc  vii!w*d  as  many  isles,  as  nymphs  before. 

PemMELE  TtllNED  I.NTO  AN  ISLAND. 
"  But  yonder  far,  lo,  yonder  does  appear 
An  isle,  a  part  t«i  uie  for  ever  dear, 
Vroni  tliat  (it  sailors  Perimele  name) 
I  iloting,  forc'd  by  rape  a  virgin's  f^iine. 
HipivMlanias's  passion  grew  so  strong, 
Call'd  Mith  th'  abuse,  and  fretted  at  the  wrong, 
Mr  cast  his  pregnanl  daughter  from  a  rock  ; 
1  spn-ad  my  waves  beneath,  and  broke  the  shock; 
And  as  her  swimming  weight  my  stream  convey'd, 
I  su'd  for  help  divine,  and  thus  I  pray'd  : 
'  O  pow'rful  thou,  whose  trident  do«'S  command 
TIk  realm  of  waters,  which  surround  the  land; 
\V'c  sacred  rivers,  wheresoe'er  begun, 
r.iid  in  thy  lot,  and  to  thy  empire  run. 
With  favour  hear,  and  help  with  present  aid; 
I  Icr  whom  I  bear  'twas  guilty  I  betray'd. 
^^■t  if  her  father  had  U-eii  just,  or  liiild, 
lie  wfiuld  have  been  less  impious  to  his  child; 
In  her,  have  pity'd  force  in  the  aUise; 
III  me,  admitted  love  for  my  excuse. 

0  let  relief  for  her  hard  case  be  found, 

Her,  whom  paternal  rage  evpeli'd  fropi  ground, 
Her  whom  paternal  rage  relentless  ilrow  n'd. 
(H.int  her  some  place,  or  change  her  to  a  place, 
Winch  I  may  ever  clasp  with  my  enibian-." 

"  His  nodding  ln-ad  tlie  sea's  creat  nilcr  bent, 
And  all  his  waters  slio^ik  with  his  assent,     ftrest, 
The  nymph  still  swam,  tbo"  ivilh  the  fright  dis- 

1  lilt  her  heart  leap  trembling  in  lier  bn-ast; 
Bat  haid'ning  soem,  whilst  I  her  pulse  explore, 
A  c.u.-trns  earth  c:<s'J  her  stiff  btejy  o'crj 


.\nd  as  accretions  of  new-cleaving  soil 
lalarg'iithe  mass,  the  nympb  became  an  isle." 

THE  STORY  OF  Btl'CIS  AND  PHILEMON. 
By  .Hr.  Vryden. 

Tilt's  .AcheSous  ends  :  his  audience  hear 
With  ailiniration,  and  admiiiiig  fo:ir 
The  pow'rs  of  llcuv'n;  except  Ixion's  son. 
Who  laugh'd  at  all  the  gods,  bcliev'd  in  none: 
He  shook  his  imjiioos  liead,  and  thus  replies; 
**  These  legends  arc  no  more  than  pious  lies; 
You  attiibiiie  too  much  to  heav'nly  sway. 
To  think  they  gave  us  forms,  and  take  away." 

The  rest  of  better  minds  their  sense  dcclar'd 
.AgaiiiSt  this  doctrine,  and  with  liormur  heard. 
Tlien  Lelex  rose,  an  old  exjK'riene'd  man. 
And  thus  with  s^iber  gravity  began  ; 
Heav'n's  povv'r  is  infinite:  eartii,  air,  and  Rea, 
The  maiiufjcture  mass,  the  making  pow'robey : 
B>'  proof  to  clear  your  doubt;  in  Phr>'giaii  grouud 
Two  nci'.-ldj'iing    trees,   with  walls   enc.tmpass'd 

round. 
Stand  on  a  mod'rate  rise,  with  wonder  shown. 
One  a  hartl  oak,  a  softer  linden  one  : 
I  saw  the  place,  and  them,  by  Pitthens  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms;   my  grandsire*s  govertimenL 
Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came  ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mort.d  men  conceal'd  their  deities; 
One  laiil  asirle  his  thunder,  one  his  rod  ; 
.Vnd  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod: 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  drors  they  knoclc'd. 
Not  o:ie  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
M  la>t  a  hospitable  house  they  found, 
.\  homely  shed;  the  r«<if,  not  far  from  ground. 
Was  Ihab-h'd    with   reeds    and   straw,    together 

bound. 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  marry'd,  and  a  happy  p<-iir: 
I  Now  old  ill  love,  though  little  was  their  store, 

Ilnur'd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore. 
Nor  aini'd  at  wealth,  protes-iing  to  he  poor. 
I'or  m.Tsler,  or  for  servant  hcte  to  call. 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Cjiniiiand  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 

"  From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repuls'd  before, 
Now  stoii|<ini.',  enter'd  through  the  little  door: 
The  ni:ni  (th'ir  hearty  welcimie  first  express'd) 
A  common  -etUi-  dn  w  for  (jitlicr  gm-st. 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
But  ere  thry  sat,  officious  Itaucis  lays 
Two  ciishioiis  stulV'd  with  straw,  the  seat  In  raise) 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had:  then  rakes  the  load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
The  livine  coals;  and,  lest  they  should  expire. 
With  leaves  and  bark  she  feeds  her  infant  fires 
It  smokes;  and  then  with  trembling  breath  sIm 

blows. 
Till  in  a  chetrful  hhinc  the  flames  arose,      [these. 
With  bnish-woo:l,  and  with  rhips  she  strengthen* 
And  ailds  at  last  the  Iwngtis  of  rotten  trcfs. 
The  fire  thus  forin'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on, 
(Like  hiimish'd  gold  the  little  scethcr  shone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  jot 
From  his  own  ground,  (a  small  well-watei'd  spot;) 
She  strippM  the  sta'.ks  uf  ail  their  leaves;  the  best 
Slie  ciili'd,  and  theui  with  handy  care  site  drckt. 
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High  oVt  the  hearth  a  chine  of  hacon  hniig; 
Good  old  Philemon  geizM  it  with  a  pvoiis^, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down, 
Then  cut  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one  ; 
Yet  a  lars:?  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wish'd  were  more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  pkmg'd  without  delay. 
To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  tlie  salt  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat, 
j\nd  shorten'd  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

"  A  beam  there  was,  on  wliieh  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail: 
This  fdl'd  with  water,  gently  warin'd,  they  set 
Before  their  guests ;  in  this  ihey  hatli'd  their  feet. 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  sweat. 
This  done,  the  host  produc'd  the  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead, 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread, 
But  coarse  old  garments  ;  yet  such  robes  as  these 
They  laid  alone  at  feasts,  on  holidays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown, 
The  table  sets;  th'  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrust  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd, 
So  uas  the  mended  board  exactly  rear'd  : 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly  gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent, 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party-colour'd olive,  black  and  green: 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  scrv'd. 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled,  and  piesurv'd, 
A  garden-sallad  was  the  third  supjdy, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flowV  of  country  fare, 
And  new-laid  eggs,  wliich  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  earthenware  were  seiv'd  to  board; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitcher,  storM 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could  afibrd. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride, 
With  figures  wroui^ht:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood    beecheu  bowls;    and  these  were  shining 

clean, 
Varnish'd  with  wax  without,  and  linM  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepai'd, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard; 
On  which  '-vith  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  sav'ry  bit,  tliat  serv'd  to  reiisli  wine: 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest. 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  prcss'd. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before, 
plumbs,  apples,  nuts,  and  of  their  wintry  store 
I)ry  figs,  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set 
In  canisters,  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat: 
Ail  these  a  milk-white  honey-comb  surround, 
AVhich  in  the  midst  the  country-banquet  crown'd: 
But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face: 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please, 

**  Mean-time   the  beecheu  bowls  went  round, 
and  still. 
Though  often  empty'd,  were  observM  to  fill; 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  increased  ; 
And  up  thty  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  pray'r, 
Kxcusiug,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 


"  One  goose  they  had,  ('twas  all  they  could  a1- 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now,  [low) 

Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow: 
Her  with  malicious  zeal  the  coviplc  view'd ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  iimj)ing  they  pursu'd: 
Tull  well  the  fowl  perceiv'd  their  bad  intent, 
And  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment; 
But  persecuted,  to  the  Pow'rs  she  flies. 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies: 
He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  suppliant  heard. 
And  sav'd  her  life;  then  what  he  was  dedar'd. 
And  own'd  the  god.      '  The  neighbourhood,'  said 
'  Siiall  justly  perish  for  impiety;  [he. 

You  stand  alone  exempted;  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accurs'd ;  and  to  the  mountain's  height 
Ascend  ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight.* 

"  They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy  feet  deny'd. 
The  trusty  stat^"  (their  better  leg)  supply'd. 
An  aiTow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  lop, 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  M'ith  travel,  stop ; 
Then  turn  their  now-no-more-forbidden  eyes  ; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies: 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains. 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle  remains. 
Wond'ring  with  weeping  eyes,  while  they  deplore 
Their  neighbours'  fate,  and  country  now  no  more. 
Their  little  shed,  scarce  large  enougli  fu-  two, 
Seems  from  the  ground,  increas'd   in   height  and 

bulk,  to  grow, 
A  stately  temple  shoots  wilhin  the  skies. 
The  crotches  of  their  cot  in  eohuims  rise: 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with   sculpture  grac'd,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 

**  Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with  looks  serene : 
'  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men; 
AikI  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  he  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  boUnd.' 

"  Awhile  they  whisper;  then  to  Jove  addressM, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request: 
*  We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred  shrine, 
And  ofler  at  your  altar  rites  divine; 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  lif*^ 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife; 
We  beg  ouf  hour  of  death,  that  neither  she 
AVitii  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  weeping  J,  with  wither'd  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.* 

"  The  godheads  sign  their  suit.     TUey  run  llio 
race 
In  the  same  tenour  all  th'  appointed  space; 
Tlien,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temi)le  gate, 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green: 
Old  Baucis  look'd  where  old  Philemon  stood. 
And  saw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood; 
New  roots  their  fasteu'd  feet  begin  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  stijlen  in  a  rising  rind; 
'I'hen,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders  grew, 
Tltey  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu. 
At  once,  *  Farewell,  O  faithful  spouse,*  they  said  ; 
At  once  th'  inci-oaching  rinds  t.ht-ir  closing  lips  in- 
Ev*n  j'ct,  an  ancient  Tyana?an  shows  [vade. 

\  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  tlie  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  nut  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hun;;  fur  ^ifts  of  granted  vovs, 
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Ami  olTrinfr  freslicr  ii|>,  Hith  [,ioii>>  praj'r, 
'  The  e<KnJ,'  saiil  I, '  are  <i(i<l'»  peculiar  care, 
And  such  as  honour  Hcav'n,  iball  hi-av'iily  honour 
share.** 

Contimtd  by  Mr,  Vernon, 
THE    rilAMUE    OF    PROTEl  S. 
He  ceas'd  in  hts  relation  to  procotd, 
Whil«t  all  admir'd  the  author,  nnd  th<-  deed; 
lint  Theseus  most,  in<|uisiti\c  to  knww 
From  pod*  what  wondruiu  alterations  grow. 
Whom  thus  the  Calydonian  stream  address'd, 
Rais'd  high  to  speak,  the  cuucli  his  rlliow  press'd. 
"  Some,  when  transform'd.fu  in  the  lasting  change; 
Some,  with    more   right,  through  various  iiguita 

rauge. 
Protru'!,  thus  large  thy  privilege  was  fuuml. 
Thou  inmate  of  the  seas,  which  earth  surround. 
Sometimes  a  hloomim;  youth  you  grac'd  the  shore ; 
'^ft  a  fierce  lion,  or  a  furious  boar: 
W;h  j!liit*rinj  spirts  now  scom'd  an  hissing  snake. 
The  bold  would  tremble  m  his  hands  to  take: 
^Vith  boras  assum'd  a  iiull;  sometimes  you  ptov*d 
A  tree  by  roots,  a  stone  by  »ci,-ht  unmor'd  : 
Sonjetinies  two  wav*ring  contraries  became, 
Flow'd  donn  in  water,  t>raspir'd  in  flame. 

Till:  STOnV  OF  ERISICIITnON. 

"  In  various  shapes  thus  to  deceive  the  eyes. 
Without  a  settled  stint  of  her  disguise, 
Rash  Erisichthon's  daughter  had  the  poiv'r. 
And  brought  it  to  Autoiyeus  in  dow'r. 
llcr  atheist  sire  the  slighlctl  gixls  defy*d. 
And  ritual  honour*-  to  their  sliriiies  deny*d. 
As  fame  reports,  his  hand  an  ax  sustain'd. 
Which  Cer.-s'  ci>nsecratcd  gro\e  pn^plian'd; 
^Vhich  ilurst  the  veiM-rable  gloom  intade, 
And  violate  with  light  the  awful  shade. 
An  ancient  oak  in  the  dark  centre  stood, 
"Flic  covert's  glory,  ami  itself  a  wood; 
Garlands  enihrae*d  its  shaft,  and  from  the  boughs 
Hung  tablets,  monuments  of  pri»sp*rous  vo«s. 
In  the  coiil  dusk  its  nnpi<  rc'd  voidure  spread. 
The  Dryads  oil  their  hallow'd  dances  led; 
And  oft,  uhi-n  round  tiKir  paging  ,irms  they  cast, 
F»dl  fiftc«.'n  ells  it  m»uisnr'd  in  the  waist; 
In  height  all  under-stnmlards  did  surpass. 
As  thiv  aspir*d  above  the  humbler  gnus,  [strain, 

"  Thcs<'  motives,  which  would  gentler  miudb  re- 
Could  not  m:ike  Triope*sbold  sm  abstain; 
Me  sternly  charg'd  his  slaves  with  strict  decree. 
To  fill  with  gashing  stcil  the  s;u-rcd  tree. 
But  whilst  they,  liiig'riog,  his  commands  delay'd. 
He  <natch'd  an  ax,  and  thus  blaspheming  said; 
'  Was  this  no  oak,  nor  Ceres'  favourite  can'. 
But  Ceres'  self,  this  arm,  unan'd, should  dare 
Its  leafy  honours  in  the  ilust  to  spread, 
And  level  with  the  earth  its  airy  head.' 
He  spoke,  and  a>  he  pois'd  a  slanting  stroke,  , 
Sighs  lieav'il,  and  tremblings  slhwikthe  frighted  oak;  1 
Its  bavcs  look'd  sickly,  pale  its  acorns  grew. 
And  its  long  branches  sweat  a  chilly  dew. 
But  when  his  impious  hand  a  wounil  bestow'd, 
Blooil  froiQ  the  mangletl  bark  in  eurrent:>  flow'd. 
When  a  devoted  bull  of  mighty  size, 
A  sinninz  nation**  gmiiil  atonement,  dies; 
V\  all  sue  h  a  p'.c  iity  from  the  spouting  leins, 
A  crimson  stream  the  turfy  altirs  stains. 

"  The  wonder  all  aniaz'd  ;  yet  one  more  bold. 
The  fact  dissuading,  Strove  bis  ax  to  boli 
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But  the  Thessaliaii,  obstinately  bent. 

Too  proud  to  change,  too  liarden*d  to  repent. 

On  his  kind  monitor  bis  lyes,  which  burn'd 

With  rage,  and  with  his  eyes  bis  weapon  turird; 

'  T.ike  the  reward,'  says  he, '  of  pious  dread  :' 

Then  with  a  blow  lopp'd  off  his  parted  head. 

No  longer  check'd,  the  wretch  bis  ciinie  piiisu'd, 

D'jubled  his  strokes,  and  sacrilege  renew'd; 

When  from  Llie  groaning  trunk  a  voice  was  beard, 

'  A  Dry.id  I,  by  Ceres'  love  prcferr'd. 

Within  the  circle  of  this  clasping  rini! 

Coeval  grew,  and  now  in  ruinjoi^'d; 

lint  instant  vengeance  shall  thy  sin  pureue, 

.\ml  death  is  cheer'd  with  this  proptu-tic  \  lew.' 

"  At  last  the  oak  with  cords  enfore'J  to  bow, 
Struin'dfroin  thetop,  and  sap'd  with  wounds  below, 
The  hnuibler  wood,  partaker  of  its  fate, 
Cnish'd  lutli  its  fall,  and  shiver'd  with  its  wei;ht. 

•'  The  grove  de>troy'd,  the  sister  Dryails  moan, 
Griev'd  at  its  loss,  and  frighted  at  their  own  : 
.Straight,  supjiliants  for  revenge,  to  Ceres  go, 
In  sable  wcitK  expressive  of  their  wot;. 

*'  The  beauteous  goddess  with  a  graceful  air 
Bow'il  in  consent  and  nodded  to  their  pray'r. 
The  awful  motion  snook  the  fruitful  ground. 
And  »av'd  the  fields  with  golden  harvests  cruwn'iL 
Soon  she  contriv'd  in  her  projecting  mind 
A  plague  severe,  and  piteous  iu  its  kind, 
( I  f  plagues  for  crimes  of  such  presurapt'ious  height 
Could  pity  in  the  softest  breast  create. ) 
With  piiiehiiig  want,  and  hunger's  Keenest  sipart, 
I'o  tear  his  vitals,  aiul  corrode  his  heart. 
Hut  since  luT  near  appro.ich  by  fate's  deny'tl 
To  raiiiine,  and  broad  climes  their  pow'r«  divide, 
\  nymph,  the  mountain's  ranger,  she  address'd, 
.\iid  thus  resolv'd,  her  high  commands  express'd. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  PA.MINE. 

"Where  frozen    Scythia's    utmjst  bound    is 
.\  de>ert  lies,  a  melaneholy  waste  :  [|{lac'd, 

In  y^  How  crops  there  nature  never  smil'd. 
No  iruitful  tree  to  sliade  the  barrtn  w  ild. 
There  sluggish  eoUl  its  icy  station  makes. 
There  paleness,  frights,  and    anguish  trembling 

shakes. 
Of  pining  famine  this  the  fated  scat. 
To  whom  my  orders  in  thcsi;  words  repeat: 
Ihd  bcr  tliis  iniscieant  nith  her  sharpest  jiains 
Chastise,  and  sheath  her^-lf  into  his  veins; 
Be  unsubdu'd  by  plenty's  bartlcd  store, 
Reje^'t  my  empire,  aiitl  defeat  inv  pow'r, 
.Vnd  list  the  distance,  and  the  tedious  way. 
Should  with  the  toil,  and  long  fatigue  dismay. 
Ascend  my  chariot,  and  convey'd  on  high, 
Guiile  the  rein'd  dragons  thran'.;h  the  parting  sky. 

"  The  nymph,  at'ccplinj  of  the  grantetj  car. 
Sprung  to  the  scat,  and  posted  through  the  air; 
Norstopp'd  til  she  to  a  bleak  mountain  eoinc 
Of  woiidious  height,  and  Caucasus  its  name. 
There  in  a  stony  field  the  liend  she  found, 
llirbs  gn.<wing,  and  roots  scratching  from   the 

ground. 
Ucr  elfelocW  hair  In  malted  tresses  grew, 
Sonk  w.re  her  eyes,  and  pale  her  ghastly  line, 
Wait>:<>e  hir  lips,  and  foul  with  clammy  dor. 
Her  throat  was  furr'd,  her  guts  appear'd  within 
WitJi  snaky  crawliiics  t\['vjugh  her  parehm-nt  skiik 
Mer  iutiing  hips  seeni'd  starling  frumMnii  jdai:f, 
.* nd  for  a  belly  was  .•>  billy's  spac^. 
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llcr  dugs  huncrdaiv^liiif;  from  her  oi'aj;£:y  spine, 
Loose  tv  her  breast,  an^l  t'asU-n'd  to  her  chine. 
Her  joints  protuberant  by  Ieannc:^s  a^rowii. 
Consumption  sunk  tbc  tlesli,  and  lais'd  the  bone. 
Htn-  kncLS,  hirj;e  orbits  biinch'd  to  monstrous  size. 
And  ankles  to  undue  proportion  rise. 

*'  This  plaguethe  nymph  not  daring  to  drawnear, 
At  distaueu  hail'd,  and  greet*  d  from  afar. 
And  thou.uli  siie  told  her  charge  without  delay. 
Though  heranival  late,  and  shurt  her  stay, 
She  flit  keen  Faimne,  or  she  se.m'd  to  feel, 
Invade  hi-r  blood,  and  on  her  vitals  sbal. 
She  turnVi,  fr  mti  the  infection  to  remove, 
And  back  to  'I'hcss.dy  the  serpents  drove. 

"  The  iieiid  ohey'd  the  goddess's  command, 
(Though  their  cflTeets  in  opposition  stand) 
S'le  cut  htr  way,  supported  by  the  windi 
Aud  rcaoh'd  the  mansion  by  tlie  nymi'h  assign'd. 

'*  'Twas  night  wlicn  enl'iuig  Erisiclithon's  room, 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep,  and  thoughtless  of  his  doom. 
She  claspM  his  limbs,  by  impious  labtiur  tirM, 
"With  battish  wings,  but  her  whole  self  inirpir'd; 
V.icath'd  on  lus  throat  and  chest  a  tainting  blast. 
And  in  Ins  veins  infus'd  an  endless  fast. 

"  Tiu-  task  dispatch'd,  a\iay  the  fury  flies 
From  plenteous  regions,  and  from  rip'ning  skies  ; 
To  her  old  barren  north  she  wings  Iut  speed. 
And  cotlages  distress'd  with  pinching  need. 

"  t>tdl  slumbtrs  Erisiehthon's  scnst-s  drown. 
And  sooth  his  fancy  with  their  softest  down. 
lie  dreams  of  viands  delicate  to  eat, 
And  rf;\e;s  on  imaginary  meat. 
("Viws  w.th  his  working  mouth,  but  chaws  in  vain. 
And  tires  his  grinding  teeth  with  fruitless  pain; 
Deludes  his  Ihroat  with  visionary  fare. 
Feasts  on  the  wind,  and  banquets  on  the  air. 

**  Tlie  morning  came,  the  night  and  slumbers 
past, 
But  still  the  furious  pangs  of  hunger  last; 
Tlie  eank'iou5  rage  still  gnaws  with  griping  pains, 
Stings  ill  his  throat,  and  in  his  bowels  reigns. 

'*  Straight  he  requirts,  impatient  in  demand. 
Provisions  from  the  air,  the  seas,  the  land. 
liiit  though  the  land,  air,  seas,  provisions  grant, 
Starves  at  full  tables,  and  complains  of  want. 
"What  to  a  peopU;  might  in  dole  be  paid, 
Or  nctujl  (  ities  for  a  long  blockade, 
Could  not  one  woUisli  appetite  assuage  ; 
For  glutting  nnurishment  increased  its  rage. 
As  rivers  pour'd  from  ev'ry  distant  shore 
The  sea  insatiate  drinks,  and  thirsts  for  morej 
Or  a^  the  lire,  which  all  materials  burns, 
Aud  wasted  forests  into  aslies  turns, 
Grou-s  moif  voracious,  as  the  more  it  preys, 
Recruits  dilate  the  flanic,  and  spread  the  blaze : 
So  impious  Erisichthon's  hunger  raves, 
Receives  refreshments,  and  refreshments  craves. 
Food  raises  a  desire  for  food,  and  meat 
Is  but  a  new  provocative  to  cat. 
He  grows  more  empty,  as  the  more  supplyM, 
^nd  endless  crammiisg  but  extends  the  void. 

THE    TnANSFORM\TIO\S    (tF    ERlSmiTIION'S 
DAUfiHTKR. 

'*  Now  richi'S  hoarded  by  paternal  care 
Were  sunk,  the  glutton  swallowing  up  the  heir; 
Vtt  the  devouring  flame  no  .stores  abate, 
>^or  lo',s  tlic  hunger  grew  with  his  estate. 
Oue  dcintrhtcr  left,  as  left  his  keen  desire, 
A  daughter  worthy  of  a  better  sire  : 


Her  too  he  sold,  spent  nature  to  sustain  ; 
She  scorn'd  a  lord  with  generous  disdain. 
And  flying,  spread  lier  hands  upon  the  main. 
Then  pray'd:    '  fJrant  thou,  1  bondage  may   cs^ 
And  with  my  liberty  reward  thy  rape;  [cape. 

Repay  my  virgin  treasure  with  thy  aid.' 
(■TwasNeptunewhodellower'd  the  beauteous  maid.) 

*'  The  god  was  movM  ai  what  the  fair  had  su'd, 
When  she,  so  lately  by  her  master  view'd 
In  her  known  ligure,  on  a  sudden  took 
A  lisher's  habit,  and  a  manly  look. 
To  whom  hei"  owner  hasted  to  inquire; 
*  O  thou,' said  he,  *  whose  baits  hide  treach'rous 

wire; 
Whose  ait  can  manage,  and  experienc'd  skill, 
The  taper  ande,  and  the  bobbing  quill. 
So  may  the  sea  be  vutVled  with  no  sti)rm. 
But  smoulh  with  calms,  as  you  the  truth  inform  ; 
So  your  d'-ceic  may  no  shy  tishes  feel, 
Till  struck  and  fasten'd  on  the  b^-arded  steel. 
Did  not  you  standing  view  upon  the  strand 
A  wand'ring  maid  ?  I'm  sure  I  saw  her  stand  ; 
Her  hair  disorder'd,  and  her  homely  dress 
Betray'd  her  want,  and  A\itness'd  her  distress.* 

"  '  Mc  heedles;;,'  she  reply'd,  *  whoe'er  you  ar*. 
Excuse,  attentive  to  another  care. 
I  settled  on  the  deep  my  steady  eye; 
Fix'd  on  my  float,  and  bent  on  my  employ. 
And  that  you  may  not  doubt  what  I  impart. 
So  may  the  ocean's  god  assist  ray  art, 
If  on  the  beach  since  I  my  sport  pursu'd. 
Or  man  or  woman  but  myself  1  view'd,* 
Back  oV-r  the  sands,  deluded,  he  withdrew, 
WluKt  she  for  her  old  form  put  off  her  new, 

*'  Her  sire  her  shifting   pow'r  to   change   per- 
ceiv'd. 
And  various  chapmen  by  her  sale  dccciv'd. 
A  fowl  with  spanjiled  plumes,  a  brinded  steer. 
Sometimes  a  crested  mare,  or  aniler'd  deer: 
Sold  for  a  price,  she  parted,  to  maintain 
Her  starving  parent  with  dishonest  gain. 

**  At  last  all  means,  as  all  provisions,  fail'dj 
For  the  disease  by 'remedies  prevail'd  ; 
His  muscles  with  a  furious  bite  he  tore, 
Oorg'd  his  own  tatter'd  flesh,  and  guip'd  his  gore. 
Wounds  were  his  feast,  his  life  to  life  a  prey, 
Supporting  nature  by  its  own  decay. 

"  But  foreign  stories  why  should  I  relate? 
I  too  myself  can  to  new  forms  translate. 
Though  the  variity's  not  unconlin'd, 
But  flx'd  in  number,  and  restraiu'd  in  kind: 
For  often  I  this  present  shape  retain, 
Oft  curl  a  snake  the  volumes  of  my  train. 
Sometinns  my  strength  into  my  horns  transferred, 
A  bull  I  nKiich,the  cajitain  of  the  herd. 
But  whilst  I  once  tl)ose  goring  weapons  wore, 
Vast  wrrsting  force  one  from  my  forehead  tore. 
Lo  my  maini'd  Iirows  the  injury  still  owui" 
He  «eas*d  :  his  words  concluding  with  a  groan. 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES, 

BOOK  IX. 
Tronshlcd  hy  Mr.  Gay  arid  others, 

THE   STORY    OF  ACHELOUS   AND   HERCULES. 

By  Mr.  Gay. 
TllEsri'S  requests  the  god  to  tell  his  woes, 
Wlicnce  his  maim'd  brow,  aud  whence  his  groans 
arose ; 
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When  tliin  tlic  Calytloiiinn  stream  rcply'tl, 
Willi  miniiii:  rccds  his  careless  ticssts  ty'J : 
"  Ungi-atcfiil  \s  the  tale;  for  who  lan  iM'nr, 
When  coiKititrM,  to  rehrarse  the  shaiiicl'ul  war  ? 
Yet  ri.  the  melancholy  story  trace; 
So  preat  n  conqii'ror  sf>fle:is  the  tlisfn^cc; 
Nor  «as  it  still  so  moan  the  pri/c  lo  yield. 
As  gnat  ami  eloriutis  to  <li'-|iiite  the  fiilil. 

"  Perhaps  you've  heanl  of  Deianira's  name, 
For  all  the  country  spoke  her  heatily*s  fame. 
I.ong  was  the  uyii.pM  by  iium'rous  suitors  woo'J, 
Each  with  aildrrss  his  envvM  hopes  piir>u'cl: 
1  ioin'd  the  loviiii;  band;  to  ipiiii  the  fair, 
Revcai'd  my  |>as>ion  to  her  futher's  ear: 
'I'heir  vain  pretensions  all  the  rest  resign, 
Alcule«  only  strove  to  eipial  mii.e; 
He  boasts  hi-  birth  from  Jove,  n-counts  his  sp<>ils, 
liis  step-dame's  hate  subdue),  and  liiiish'd  toils. 

"  '  Can  mortals  then,'  said  I,  '  with  gods  com- 
pare? 
'Behold  a  god;  mine  is  the  wntry  care: 
Thiough  your  wide  realms  1  take  my  mazy  way, 
Branch  into  streams,  and  o'er  the  re^i^tn  stray  : 
Nil  foreign  (tuest  your  daughter's  charms  adores, 
Jlur  one  who  ri-^es  in  your  native  shores. 
L*^  not  his  pnnishini-nt  your  pity  move; 
K  Jiina's  hate  an  argument  for  love? 
Though  you  your  life  Irom  fair  .\lcm'na  drew, 
Jove's  a  fei^u'd  fathir,  or  by  fraud  a  true. 
<'hoose  then;  coufuss  ihy  mi»ther's  honour  lost, 
Or  thy  descent  fcom  Jove  no  lonccr  boa>.t.' 

"  While  thus  I  spoke,  helook'il  withsttrn  disdain, 
Kor  could  the  saLles  of  his  wrath  restrain, 
Which  thus  break  forth.     '  This  arm  decides  our 

right; 
Vanquish  in  words,  be  mine  the  prize  in  fight.' 

*'  Bold  he  rush'tl  on.     My  honour  to  maintain, 
I  Hiiig  iny  verdant  garmeiit5  on  the  plain, 
Vy  arms  stretch  forth,  my  pliant  limbs  prepare, 
And  with  bent  hands  exjH-ct  the  furious  uar. 
O'er  my  sknk  skin  now  gather'd  du«t  he  throws, 
And  y.  ilow  sanil  his  mighty  muscles  stroivs. 
Oft  he  my  neck  and  nimble  levs  asj^ils, 
He  s^'ems  to  -jrasp  me,  but  as  often  fails. 
Each  part  he  notv  invades  with  eager  hand; 
Safe  in  my  bulk,  immoveable  I  stand. 
So  when  loud  storms  break  hi;.h,  and  foam  and 

roar 
Against  some  mole  that  stretches  from  the  shore; 
The  lirni  foundation  lasting  teinptsts  braves, 
Defies  the  warring  w^nds,  and  diiving  vv.oes. 

**  Awhile  We  bri-athe,  then  fnrward  rush  amain. 
Renew  the  combat,  and  our  ground  maintain; 
Foot  strove  « itii  foot,  I  prone  exteml  my  breast. 
Hands  war   with  hands,  and    furelieud   forehead 

prcst. 
Thus  have  I  seen  two  furious  bulls  enrage, 
Itiflam'd  with  equal  love,  and  e<]nal  rage  ; 
Ench  claims  the  fairest  heifer  of  tlie  grove. 
And  conquest  only  can  decide  llieir  love: 
The  trembling  herds  survey  the  fi-ht  from  far. 
Till  victory  decide*  th'  iin|>ortaiit  war. 
ThrfC  times  in  vain  he  strove  my  ioinis  to  wrest ; 
To  force  my  hold,  and  throw  me  from  his  breast; 
The  fourth  he  broke  my  gripe,  that  clasp'd  him 

round, 
llicn  with  new  force   he  ttrctfli'd  me    on  thg 

t^round ; 
Close  to  my  buck  the  miirhty  burden  clung. 
As  if  a  mouDtnin  o'er  my  lUiibs  were  dung. 


Believe  my  t.ale;  nor  do  1,  boastful,  aim 
By  feign'd  narration  to  extol  my  fame. 
No  sooner  from  his  grasp  1  freedom  get, 
I'ulock  my  anus,  that  tlow'd  with  trickline  sweat, 
But  quick  lie  seiz'd  me,  and  reneu'd  the  strife. 
.\s  my  exhaust>-d  bosom  pants  for  life; 
My  iieek  he  gripes,  Diy  knee  to  earth  he  strains; 
1  fall,  and  bite  the  sand  » ith  shame,  and  pains. 
"  O'er-iuatch'd  in  strength,  to  wiles,  and  arts  I 
take, 
.And  slip  his  hold,  in  form  of  speckled  snake ; 
Who,  when  I  wreatb'd  in  spires  my  body  round. 
Or  show'd  my  forky  tongue  with  hissing  sound. 
Smiles  at  my  threats;  •  Such  foes  my  cradle  knew,* 
He  cries,  '  dire  snakes  my  infant  hand  o'erthrew; 
.\  drai^'on's  foini  might  other  conquests  zaiii. 
To  war  with  me  you  take  that  shape  in  vain. 
Art  thou  proportiun'd  to  the  hydra's  length. 
Who  by  his  wounds  receiv'd  augmented  strength  ? 
Ill'  rnis'd  a  hundred  hissing  heads  in  air; 
When  one  I  lop'd,  up-sprung  a  dreadful  pair. 
By  his  wounds  fertile,  ami  with  s!aiight«'i  strung. 
Singly  1  quell'd  him,  and  stretch'd  dead  along. 
What  canst  thou  do,  a  form  precarious,  prone 
To  rouse  my  rage  with  teriours  not  thy  own?' 
He  said  ;  and  round  my  neck  his  bands  he  cast, 
And  with  Ins  straining  fingers  wrung  me  fast: 
My  throat  he  tortur'd, close  as  pincers  clasp, 
III  vain  I  strove  to  hwsc  the  forceful  grasp. 
"  Thusvaiiquish'd  too,  a  third  fonn  still  remains  ; 
Chang'd  to  a  hull,  my  lowing  tills  the  plains. 
Straight  on  the  left  bis  nervous  arms  were  thrown 
Tpon  my  brindled  neck,  and  tu-zg'd  it  down  ; 
Th*n  deep  be  stnick  my  horn  into  the  sand, 
.And  feird  my  bulk  along  the  dusty  land. 
Nor  yet  his  fury  cik  I'd  ;  'twixt  rape  and  scorn. 
From  my  niaim'il  front  be  tore  the  stubborn  horn ; 
This,  heap'd  with  flow'rs,  and  fruits,  the  Naiads 

bi-ar. 
Sacred  to  plenty,  and  the  beauteous  year." 

He  spoke;  when  lo,  a  beauteous  nymph  appears. 
Girt  like  Diaua's  train,  with  flowing  hairs; 
Tlic  horn  she  brings  in  which  all  autumu'sstor'd, 
.And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  boanl. 

.\ow  morn  begins  to  dawTi,  the  Sun's  bright  fire 
Gilds  the  high  mountains,  and  the  youths  retire; 
Nor  stay'd  they,  till  the  troubled  stream  subsides, 
And  in  its  hounds  with  peaceful  current  glides. 
But  Acheloiis  in  his  oozy  bed 
Deep  hides  his  brow  deform '<!,  and  rustic  head: 
No  real  wonml  the  victor's  triumph  show'd. 
But  liis  lost  honours  griev'il  the  watry  go*!; 
Yet  ev'n  that  loss  the  willow's  leaves  o'erspread. 
And  verdant  reeds,  in  garlands,  bind  bis  bead. 

THE   DEJITII   OF  NCSSL'S  THE  CENTAUR. 

Tills  virgin  too,  thy  love,  O  Nessus,  found. 
To  lii'r  ahine  you  owe  the  fatal  wound. 
As  the  stnine  s.in  of  Jove  his  bride  conveys. 
Where  his  paternal  lands  theirbulwarks  raise; 
Where  fn»in  hi-r  slopy  urn  R\ei)US  poors 
Her  rapid  current,  swell'd  by  wintry  sb'i'v'rs 
He  c.iine.     The  frequent  eddiis  wliirl'd  the  tide, 
.And  the  deep  rolling  v^-aves  all  pass  deny'd. 
As  for  hims<-If,  be  stejod  uniO'iv'd  by  fears. 
For  now  his  bridal  charge  employ 'd  his  cares. 
The  strong-limb'd  Nessus  thus  ofticious  cry'd, 
(F'lr  be  (he  shallows  of  the  stream  had  try'd) 
•*  Swim  thou,  Alcides,  all  thy  stiength  prepare, 
Un  yoii<kr  bauk  I'll  lodge  tby  auptial  care.'' 
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Til'  Aiinian  chief  to  Nessiis  tru»t<  liib  wife, 
All  pak',  ami  ti-embliiiiv  for  Ikt  Iuto's  lift^: 
C'loth'd  as  he  stood  in  the  tierce  lion's  hide, 
The  laden  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  ty'd, 
(For  cross  the  sti"eam  Ids  how  and  elnb  were  cast) 
Swift   he  plvnig'd    in;  "These  billows  shall   be 

past,*'  [g'i'ie, 

He    said,   nor    sought   where    stnoother  waters 
But  steni'd  the  rapid  dan;;ers  of  the  tide. 
T  le  bank  he  reach'd;  again  the  how  he  bears; 
When,  hark!   his  bride's  known  voice  alarms  his 
"  Xessiis,  to  tbec  I  call,''  aloud  he  cries,       [cars. 
"  Vain  is  thy  trust  in  flight,  be  timely  wise: 
Thou  monster  double-shap'd,  my  right  set  free; 
If  thou  no  rev'rence  owe  my  fame  and  me, 
Yet  kindred  should  thy  lawless  lust  deny. 
Think  not,  perfidious  wretch,  from  me  to  fly. 
Though  wing'd  witli  horse's  speed;  wounds  shall 

pursue;" 
Swift  as  his  words  the  fatal  arrow  flew : 
'J'he  Centaur's  back  admits  the  feather'd  wood, 
And  through  his  breast  the  barbed  weapon  stood; 
Which   whi^n,  in  anguish,  through  the  flesh  he 

tore,  [gore 

From  botli  the  uounds  giisiv'd  forth  the  spumy 
^,Ii\'d  with  Lernaean  venom  ;  this  he  took, 
"Nor  dire  re^■enge  his  dying  bieast  forsook.' 
His  garment,  in  the  reeking  purple  dy'd. 
To  rouse  io\  e's  passion,  he  presents  the  bride, 

THE   DE.\Tn   OF  IIERCI'LES. 

Xow  a  long  interval  of  time  succeeds, 
■When  the  great  son  of  Jove's  immortal  deeds, 
And  step-dame's  hate,  had  fill'd  Earth's  utmost 

round  ; 
I!e  from  (Echalia,  with  now  laurels  crown'd. 
In  triumph  was  return'd.      He  rites  prepares, 
And  to  the  king  of  gods  directs  his  pray'rs; 
^\'hen   Fame  (who  falsehood   clothes  in  truth's 

disguise, 
And  swells  her  little  bulk  with  growing  lyes) 
Thy  tender  ear^  O.I>eianira,  inov'd, 
3"hat  Hercules  the  fair  lole  lov'd. 
Her  love  believes  the  tale;  the  truth  she  f^ars 
Of  his  i)cw  passion,  and  giA'es  way  to  tears. 
The  flowing  tears  dlflfus'ti  her  wretched  grief, 
''  Why  seek  I  thus,  from  streaming  eyes,  relief?" 
She  cries  ;  "  indulge  not  thus  these  fruitless  cares. 
The  harlot  will  but  trivimph  in  thy  tears: 
I.ct  something  be  rcsolv'd,  while  ytt  there's  tittle; 
;My  bed  not  conscious  of  a  rival's  crime. 
In  silence  shall  I  mourn,  or  loud  complain  ? 
Shall  I  seek  Calvdon,  or  here  remain? 
What  though  al'y'd  to  MeUager's  fame, 
I  boast  the  honours  of  a  sister's  name  ? 
^ly  wrongs,  perhaps,  now  urge  me  to  pursue 
Some  desp'rate  deed,  by  which  the  world  shall 

view 
How  far  revenge,  and  woman's  rage,  can  rise, 
'\\"hen  welt'ring  in  her  bloixl  the  harlot  dies.'' 

Thus  various  passions  rnl'd  hy*turns  her  breast. 
She  now  resolves  to  send  the  fatal  vest, 
Py'd   with   Lerniean  gore,    whose   pow'r    might 
His  soul  anew,  and  rouse  declining  love.       [move 
Kor  knew  she  what  her  sudden  vage  bestows, 
When  she  to  Lychas  trusts  her  future  uoes. 
\\'itli  sofr  endtarments  she  tlie  boy  commands 
To  bear  the  garment  to  her  husband's  hands. 

Th'  unwitting  hero  takes  the  gift  in  haste, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  Lei'iia's  poison  cast. 


As  first  the  fire  witli  frankincense  he  strOH's, 
And  utters  to  the  gods  his  holy  vows; 
And  on  the  marble  altar's  pohsli'd  frame 
Pours  forth  the  grapy  stream;  the  rising  flnme 
Sudden  dissoh'ts  the  subtle  pois'uous  juice. 
Which  taints  his  blood,  and  all  his  nerves  bedeWS, 
With  wonted  fortitude  he  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  his  burning  heart. 
At  length  his  patience  was  subdu'd  by  pain^ 
He  rends  the  sacred  altar  from  the  plain; 
CEte's  wide  forests  echo  w  ith  his  cries: 
Xow  to  rip  otl'  the  deathfnl  robe  he  tries. 
\^'here'er  he  plucks  the  vest,  tiie  skin  he  tears, 
The  mangled  muscles  and  huge  bones  he  bares, 
(A  ghastful  sight !)  or  raging  with  his  pain. 
To  rend  the  sticking  pl.ague  he  tugs  in  vain. 

As  the  red  iron  hisses  in  the  flood. 
So  boils  the  venom  in  his  curdling  blood. 
Now  wits  the  greedy  flame  his  entrails  glow. 
And  livid  sweats  down  all  his  body  flow; 
The  cracking  nerves  bnrat  up  are  burst  in  twain. 
The  lurking  venom  melts  his  iw  itimiing  brain. 

Then,  lifting  both  his  hands  aloft,  he  cries, 
"  Glut  thy  revenge,  dread  empress  of  the  skicsj 
Sate  with  my  death  the  rancour  of  thy  heart, 
I.ookdown  with  pleasure,  and  enjoy  my  smart. 
Or,  if  e'er  pity  niov'd  a  hostile  breast, 
(For  here  I  stand  thy  ene'jiy  profest) 
Take  hence  this  liateful  life,  with  tortures  toiTi, 
Innr'd  to  troiihU',  and  to  labours  born. 
Death  is  the  gift  most  welcome  to  my  woe. 
And  such  a  gift  a  stcpdame  may  bestow. 
Was  it  for  this  Rusiris  was  subdu'd,  [blood? 

Whose  barb'rous  temples  I'cek'd  with  strangers' 
Press'd  in  these  aims  his  fate  Antceus  found. 
Nor  gain'd  recruited  vigour  fr-om  the  ground. 
Did  I  not  triple-forni'd  Geryon  fell  ? 
Or  did  1  fear  the  triple  dog  of  Hell.» 
Did   not   these  hands  the   bull's  arm'd  forehead 
Are  not  our  mighty  toils  in  Elis  told?  [hold  > 

Do  not  Stymphalian  lakes  proclaim  thy  fame? 
And  fair  Parthenian  woods  resound  thy  name? 
Who  seiz'd  the  golden  belt  of  Thermodon? 
A  lid  wlio  ^he  dragon-guarded  apples  won .' 
Could   the   fierce   Centaur's  strength   my   force 

withstand. 
Or  the  fell  boar  that  spoil'd  th'  Arcadian  land  ? 
Did  not  these  arms  the  Hydra's  rage  subdue, 
Wlio  from  his  wounds  to  double  fury  grew? 
What  if  the  Thracian  horses,  fat  with  gore. 
Who  human  bodies  in  their  mangers  tore, 
I  saw,  and  with  their  barb'rous  lord  o'erthrew? 
What  if  these  hands  Nema-a's  lion  slew? 
Did  iKit  this  neck  the  heav'niy  globe  sustain? 
The  female  partner  of  the  thund'rer's  reign 
Fatigu'd,  at  length  suspends  her  harsh  commands. 
Yet  no  fatigue  hath  slack'd  these  valiant  hands. 
But  now  new  plagues  pursue  me  :  neither  force, 
N'or  arms,  nor  darts  can  stop  their  raging  course. 
Devouring  flame  through  my  rack *d  entrails  strays. 
And  on  my  lungs  and  shrivel'd  muscles  preys; 
Yet  still  Kiirystheus  breathes  the  vital  air. 
What  mortal  now  shall  seek  the  gods  with  pray'r?'' 

THE  TRANSFORMATION   OF  LVCHAS   IXTO  A 
ROCK, 

The  hero  said ;  and  with  the  torture  stung, 
Furious  o'er  (Ete's  lofty  hills  he  sprung. 
Stuck  with  the  shaft,  thus  scours  the  tiger  round, 
.ind  seeks  the  flying  author  of  his  wound. 
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Nnw  miirlit  yon  see  him  lri>n>blinir,  now  lie  venis 
His  aneuisli'd  soul  in  groans,  ami  laid  htncnUj 
Me  strives  to  tear  llie  clinsiiin  vo?t  in  vain, 
And  with  ii|i-rootcd  forests  slrows  the  plii^n  ; 
Noiv  kindlint;  into  raitc,  hi-,  hamls  he  rears. 
And  to  his  kindrnl  'zotU  dircets  his  prayVs. 
AVhen  I.yehas,  lo,  he  spii-s;  who  trtmlilin!;  flew, 
And  in  a  hollow  roek  conceal'd  from  view, 
Had  shnnii'd  Iiis  wralli.     Now  giief  renew'd  his 

pain. 
His  madness  chaPd,  and  Ibns  he  raves  a^ain. 

"  Lyetias,  to  thee  alone  nty  fate  I  owe, 
Who  bor»'  the  gift,  the  cause  of  nil  my  noe." 
The  youth  all  pale  with  shivVing  fear  was  stung, 
And  \aiii  excuses  falter'd  on  his  tongue. 
Alcides  snatehNl  him.  iis  with  suppliant  face 
He  strove  to  c1asi>  his  knees,  arul  heg  for^race: 
He  toss'd  him  o'er  his  head  with  airj'  eourse. 
And  huri'd  with  nioie  than  with  an  engine's  force; 
Far  o'er  th*  £ul>u>an  main  alu4>f  he  flies. 
And  hai-dens  by  degrees  amid  the  skies. 
So  show'ry  »lropy,  when  <'hilly  tempests  blow. 
Thicken  at  first,  then  whiten  into  snow. 
In  balls  eonccal'd  the  rollini;  flet^es  bound. 
In  solid  hail  restdt  upon  the  ground.  f^'r, 

Thus,  whirIM  with  nervous  f'ree  through  di-ttant 
The  pnrjile  tide  foisook  his  veins,  with  fear; 
All  moisture  left  his  limbs.  Ti-nnsform'd  lo  stone, 
in  ancient  days  the  craggy  flint  was  known: 
.Still  in  th'  Enbtran  waves  his  front  he  rears, 
.Still  the  small  roek  in  human  form  appears. 
And  Still  the  name  of  hapless  Lyelias  bears. 

THE   APOTHEOSIS  OF   IIERCl'LES. 

Hit  now  the  hero  of  immortal  birth 
Fells  CEte's  forests  on  the  groaning  earth; 
A  pile  he  builds;  to  Philoetetes'  care 
He  leaves  Iiim  deatht'ul  instruments  of  war ; 
To  him  commits  thos<' arrows,  uliieh  aK«m 
Shall  see  the  bulwarks  of  tiie  Trojan  reiiju- 
The  son  of  Pj^an  lights  the  lofty  pyre. 
High  round  the  stnieture  climbs  the  irrecJy  fire; 
Plae'd  on  the  top,  thy  uen'ous  shoulders  spread 
With  the  Nemxan  spoils,  ihy  careless  head 
Kais'd  on  the  knotty  club,  with  look  divine, 
Here  thou,  dr<-.ad  hero,  of  celestial  line, 
AVert  siretch'd  at  ease;  as  when  a  elieeiful  guest, 
Wmc  crown'd  thy  bowls,  and  tlow'rs  thy  temjdes 

drest. 
Now  on  all  sides  the  potent  flames  aspire. 
And  cmekle  round  those  limbs  that  mock  the  fire 
A  sudden  terrour  seiz'd  th*  immortal  host. 
Who  thought  the  world's  profess'd  defender  lost. 
This    when   the    thundVer  ifuw,  with    smiles  he 

cries, 
"  'Tis  from  your  fear:,  ye  po<ls,  my  )ih'asures  rise; 
Joy  swells  my  breast,  that  my  all-ruling  hand 
O'er  such  a  gratefid  people  boasts  command. 
That  you  my  luff'rin;?  progeny  would  aid  ; 
Though  to  his  de<-ds  this  just  respect  he  paid. 
Me  you've  oblig'd.     Be  all  your  fears  forboiu, 
TU'  (T.tean  fires  do  thou,  great  hero,  scorn. 
Who  van()uish*d  ull  things,  shall  subdue  the  flaiue. 
That  part  alone  of  gross  maternal  frame 
1  ire  shall  ilevour;  while  what  from  me  he  drew 
Shall  live  immortal,  and  its  force  suUlue; 
That,  when  he's  dead,  I'll  raise  to  realms  above; 
May  all  the  pow'rs  the  righteous  act  approve  ! 
It' any  gorl  dissent,  and  judge  too  great 
The  sacred  boiigur^  of  the  bcav'uly  scat. 


Ev'n  he  shall  own  his  deeds  deserve  the  sl>y, 
Ev*n  In;  reluctant  shall  at  leiiglh  eonii»ly." 
Th'  assembled  pow'rs  assent.     No  friwn  'till  now 
lla<l  mark'd  with  passion  vengeful  Juno's  hro*. 
Meanwhile  w  hatc'er  was  in  the  pow'r  of  flame 
Was  all  consum'd,  his  body's  nervous  fiatui: 
No  more  was  knonii,  of  human  form  bereft. 
Til'  eternal  part  t>f  Jove  alone  was  left. 
.As  an  «)id  serpent  c.tsts  his  scaly  vest, 
Wreathis  in  the  sun,  in  youthftil  glory  drcst  j 
So  whrii  Alcides  mortal  mould  resign'<l, 
His  better  part  enlarg'd,  and  grew  refin'd, 
August  his  visage  shone;  almighty  Jove 
In  his  swift  car  his  honour'd  oiT^prin;^  drove  j 
High  o'er  the  holloiv  clouds  tiie  coursers  fly. 
And  lodge  the  hero  in  the  starry  sky. 

TIIK  TRANSFORMATION   OF  CAiaNTHK. 

Ati.\s  pcrceiv'd  the  load  of  Heav'n's  new  '.nest. 
Revenge  still  rancour'd  in  Eurystheus'  breast 
.\gaiiist  Alcides'  race.     Alcmcna  goes 
To  lolc,  lo  vent  maternal  woes  ; 
llercsshe  pours  forth  he  r  grief,  recounts  the  spoils 
Her  son  had  bravely  reap'd  in  glorious  toils. 
This  lole,  by  Hercules'  commands, 
Hyllus  had  lov'd,  and  joih'd  in  nuptial  bands. 
Her  swelling  womb  the  teeming  iiirth  coufcss'd. 
To  whom  Alcinena  thus  her  speech  atldrcss'd. 
"  O,  liny  the  gods  protect  thee,  in  that  hour. 
When,  midst  thy  ibrocs,  thou  call'st  tli'  llithyian 

po\i''r ! 
-May  no  delays  prolong  thy  racking  pain, 
.\s  when  1  su'd  fur  Juno's  aid  in  vain ! 

"  When  now  .\lcidis'  mighty  birth  drew  nigh, 
.\nd  the  tenth  si'jii  roll'd  forward  on  the  sky. 
My  womb  extends  with  such  a  tui-.'hty  load, 
-As  Jo\e  the  parent  of  the  burden  sliow'd, 
I  could  no  more  th'  increasing  smart  sustain, 
•Mv  horronr  kindles  to  recount  th"  pain; 
Cold  chills  my  limbs  while  1  the  taK-  pursue, 
.And  now  methinks  I  feel  my  pangs  anew. 
Seven  ilays  aud  nights  amidst  incessant  throis, 
F,«tigu'd  with  ills  I  lay,  nor  knew  repose; 
When  lii'liiig  high  my  hands,  in  shrieks  I  pray'd, 
Iinplor'<l  the  i!od9,  and  call'd  I.ucina's  aid. 
She  came,  but  prejudic'd,  to  give  my  fate 
A  sacrifice  to  vengeful  Juno's  hate. 
She  lieai-s  the  groauing  anguish  of  my  fits, 
And  oil  the  altar  at  my  door  she  sits, 
O'er  her  left  knee  her  crossing  leg  she  cast, 
Then    knits  her  fingers  close,  ;:ud  wrings  tbcra 
fast:  (pray'd. 

This  stay'd    the   biith;    in   mutt'ring    verse    sh« 
The  mutt'ring  verse  th'  unfinish'd  birth  dtlay'J. 
Now  with  fierce  struggles,  raging  with  my  pain. 
At  Jove's  ingratitude  I  rave  in  \ain. 
How  did  I  wish  lor  death  I  such  groans  1  sent, 
.As  iiiicht  have  maile  the  flinty  heart  relent. 

"  Now  the  Cjdiinian  matrons  round  me  press. 
Oiler  their  vows,  and  seek  to  brine  redress; 
Among  the  Thi  l>.m  dames  0.ilanthis  stands, 
Strong-limb'd,  red-hair'd,  and  just  to  my  com- 

inands : 
She  first  perceu'd  that  all  these  racking  woes 
From  the  persisting  hate  of  Juno  ruse. 
As  here  and  there  she  pass'd,  by  chance  she  sees 
The  seated  goildess;  on  her  clo>^-piess*d  knees 
Her    fast-knit    hands    she    .eaus ;    with   clicerttJ 

voice 
Galantbis  c[i«!<,  '  Whoe'er  thou  art,  rejoice: 
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Congratulate  the  dame,  she  lies  at  rc-^t, 
At  lenstli  tl><-  gods  Alcnuiia's  womb  Ijave  blest.' 
Swift  from  her  seat  the  startled  goddess  springs, 
No  more  conceal'd  her  hands  abroad  she  flings; 
The  charm  unloos'd,  the  birth  my  pangs  reliev'd; 
f Jalanthis'  laughter  vex'd  the  pow'r  deoeiv'd. 
Tame  says,  the  goddess  dragg'd  the  laughing  maid 
Fast  by  the  hair  ;  in  vain  her  force  essay'd 
Her  grov'ling  body  from  the  ground  to  rear ; 
Chang'd  to  fore-feet  her  shrinking  arms  appear: 
Ilcr  hairy  back  her  former  hue  retains, 
The  form  alone  is  lost ;  her  strength  remains: 
Who,  since  the  lye  did  from  her  month  proceed. 
Shall  from   her  pregnant  mouth  bring  forth  her 

breed  ; 
Nor  shall  she  quit  her  long-frequented  home, 
But  haunt  those  houses  where  she  lov'd  to  roam." 

THE   FABLE   OF   DRYOPKi 

By  Mr.  Popt. 

Sub  said,  and  for  lief  lost  Galanthis  sighs; 

When  the  fair  consort  of  her  son  replies  ; 

"  Since  yon  a  servant's  ravish'd  form  bemoan. 
And  kindly  sigh  for  sorrows  not  your  own. 
Let  me  (if  tears  and  griefs  permit)  relate 

A  nearer  woe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 
No  nymph  of  all  Oiehalia  could  compare 
For  beauteous  form  with  Dnope  the  fair; 
}ler  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride, 
(Myself  the  ofl'spring  of  a  second  bride.) 
This  nymph,  compress'd   by   him  who  ruk's  the 
Whom  Delphi,  and  the  Delian  isle  obey,         [day, 
Andraemon  lov'd;  and  blest  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleas'd  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 

"  A  lake  there  was,  with  shelving  banks  around, 
Whose  verdant  summit  fragrant  myrtles  crown'd. 
Those  shades,  unknowing  of  the  fates,  she  sought ; 
And  to  the  Naiads  flow'ry  garlands  brought; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  prest 
Between  her  arms,  and  nourish'd  at  her  breast. 
Not  distant  far  a  watry  lotos  grows ; 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  boughs, 
Adorn'd  with  blossoms,  promis'd  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colours  with  the  Tyrlan  dye. 
Of  these  she  crept,  to  please  her  infant  son, 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  dime. 
But,  lo  '.I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  blossoms  drop  with  blood  ; 
tl[)on  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look. 
The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horrour  shook: 
J.ntisthe  nymph  (if  rural  tales  be  true) 
As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew, 
Forsook  her  form ;  and  fixing  here  became 
A  flow'ry  plant,  which  still  presei-ves  her  name. 

"  This  change  unknown,  astonish'd  at  the  sight, 
]My  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  the  flight ; 
Yet  first  the  pardon  of  the  nymphs  implor'd. 
And  those  oflended  sylvan  pow'rs  ador'd  : 
But  when  she  backward    would   have    fled,   she 

found 
Her  stift'ning  feet  were  rooted  to  the  ground: 
In  vain  to  free  her  fastcn'd  feet  she  strove. 
And  as  she  struggles  only  moves  above; 
Siie  feels  th'  ineroaching  bavk  around  her  grow, 
By  alvw degrees,  and  cover  all  below: 
Siirpris'd  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 
To  rend  her  hair  ;  her  hand  is  fiU'd  with  leaves ; 
Where  late  was  hair,  the  shooting  leaves  are  seen 
T«  ris«,  and  shade  her  with  o  sudden  green. 


The  child  Amphisus,  to  her  bosom  prcst, 
pprcciv'd  a  colder  and  a  harder  breast. 
And  found  the  springs,  that  ne'er  till  then  deny'* 
Their  milky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  dry'd. 
1  saw,  unhappy,  what  I  now  relate, 
And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate  ; 
Embrac'd  thy  boughs,  tlie  rising  bark  delay'd. 
There  wish'd  to   grow,    and  mingle  shade    with 
shade. 
"  Behold  Andra-mnn,  and  th'  unhappy  sire 
Appear,  and  for  their  Dryop6  inquire; 
A  springing  tree  for  Dryope  they  find, 
And  print  warm  kisses  on  the  panting  rind ; 
Prostrate,  with  tears  their  kindred  plant  bedew. 
And  close  embrac'd,  as  to  the  roots  they  grew  j 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain'd  of  thee;. 
No  more  a  woman,  nor  yi  t  quite  a  tree  : 
Thy  branches  hung  with  humid  pearls  appear. 
From  ev'ry  leaf  di-tils  a  trickling  tear; 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains, 
Thus  through  the  trembling  boughs  in  sighs  couv- 
plains. 
"  '  If  to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  civ'n, 
I  sucar  by  all  th'  unpitying  pow'rs  of  Hiav'n, 
No  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred, 
In  mutual  innocence  our  lives  we  led. 
If  this  be  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay. 
Let  sounding  axes  lop  my  limbs  away. 
And  crackling  flames  on  all  my  honours  prey. 
Now  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  bear. 
Let  some  kind  nurse  supply  a  mother's  care; 
Yet  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led. 
Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed; 
Teach  him,  when  first  his  infant  voice  shall  frame 
Iiniierfi  ct  words,  anil  lisp  his  mother's  name. 
To  hail  this  tree,  and  say  with  weeping  eyes, 
Within  this  plant  my  hapless  parent  lies; 
And  when  in  youth  he  seeks  the  shady  woods. 
Oh,  let  him  fly  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods, 
Nor  touch  the  fatal  flow'rs;  but  warn'd  by  me. 
Believe  a  goddess  shrin'd  in  ev'ry  tree. 
My  sire,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell'. 
If  in  your  breasts  or  love,  or  pity,  dwell. 
Protect  Jimr  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel 
The  browsing  cattle,  or  the  piercing  steel. 
Farewell  !   and  since  I  cannot  bend  to  join 
Wy  lips  to  yours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 
My  sun,  thy  mother's  parting  kiss  receive. 
While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give, 
1  can  no  more,  the  creeping  rind  invades 
My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  head  in  shades: 
Remove  your  hands;  the  hark  shall  soon  sulhce^ 
Without  their  aid,  to  seal  these  dying  eyes.' 
She  ceas'd  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceas'd  to  he  ; 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  w  ithin  the  tree  : 
Yet  latent  lite  through  her  new  branches  rcign'd,- 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  relain'd." 

Continued  by  ;Vr.  Gay. 

lOI.AUS    RESTORED  TO   YOUTH. 

While  lole  the  fatal  change  declares, 
Alcmcna's  pitying  hand  oft  wip'd  her  tears. 
Grief  too  stream'd  down  her  cheeks;  soon  sorrow 

flies. 
And  rising  joj'  the  trickling  moisture  dries  : 
Lo  lolaus  stands  before  their  eyes. 
A  youth  he  stood  ;  and  the  soft  down  began 
O'er  his  smooth    chin  to  spread,  and  promise 

lUkll. 
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Hcl><>  mbmittnl  to  her  liu^ljaml's  pniy'ni 
IiisuIlM  new  vigour,  ami  rvulur'd  his  yuai>< 

THE   PKOPIIECV   OF  THEMIS. 

Now  from  hi  r  lips  a  soir  mii  oath  hail  past, 
TImt  lolaiis  tliis  pift  alutu'  sliuulil  taslr  ; 
ll;i<l  not  just  Thriiiiti  thus  inaturiiy  saiil,  [maid.) 
(Which  clieck'il  her  voiv,  ami  aw'<l  tlic  hluumiiif! 

**  Thebes  is  eiiihruird  in  war.  Capaiieus  stands 
Invineilile,  but  by  the  Ihuiid'rtr's  liandi. 
Ambition  shall  the  »;uilty  bnithcrs  '  lire, 
Itut  rush  to  mutual  wounds,  .and  both  expire. 
The  reeliiii:  Karth  i.hall  ope  her  irlooniy  womb, 
Where    the    yet    bieathiug  bard  '  .sh;ill  find  his 

tomb. 
The  son  ^  shall  bathe  his  hands  in  parents'  bloo<l, 
And  in  one  aet  l>e  both  unjust  and  good. 
Of  home  and  sense  depriv'd,  where'er  he  flirs, 
'i'hc  furi'^s,  and  his  mother's  ghost,  he  spies. 
His  ttitc  the  fatal  hraeelet  shall  implore, 
And  PlK';4ens  slain  hissu-ortl  in  kinilred  j^ore, 
t'allirlioe  shall  then  with  suppliant  pray'r 
Prevail  on  Ju[»iter's  rclenliu.;  ear. 
Jove  shall  with  youth  her  infant  .vins  inspire, 
^nd  bid  their  bosoms  glow  with  manly  tire.'' 

THE   DEBATE   UP  THE   CODS. 

IVhen  Themis  thus  with  prescient  voice  bad 
spoke, 
Amoni  the  gods  a  raiious  murmur  broke; 
dissension  rose  in  each  immortal  breast, 
That  one  should  grant  what  was  deny'd  the  rest. 
Auri>ra  I'or  her  aced  spouse  complains. 
Anil  C'eres  grie\i's  for  .lasun's  freeziu:^  xeins; 
Vuleaii  would  Kriethonius'  yeant  renew  ; 
Mer  future  race  the  care  of  Venus  drew, 
She  would  .Anehisi's'  blooming  a;:c  restore; 
A  dilT'rent  eare  eniploy'il  each  heav'niy  puw'r: 
Thus  various  inl'rests  did  their  jars  inerease. 
Till  Jove  arose;  he  spoke,  their  tumults  eease. 

**  Is  any  rev'rcnce  to  our  pri'sence  giv'n, 
niien  why  thisdiseord  'monelhe  pow'rs  of  Hcav'n  ? 
Who  can  the  settled  will  of  fate  subdue  ? 
'  I'was  by  the  fates  that  lolaus  knew 
A  second  youth.     The  fates'  deteniiin'd  doom 
Shall  give  C'alhrhoos  race  a  youthful  bloom. 
Arms  nor  ambition  can  this  pow'r  obtain; 
yuell  your  desires;  ev'n  me  tlie  fates  restrain. 
Could  I  their  will  control,  no  rolling  years 
Had  .^'acus  bc^t  down  with  silver  hairs; 
Then  Rhadamanthus  still  had  youth  p  issess'd, 
And  Miiiofl  with  eternal  bloom  been  bless'd.*' 
Jove's  words  the  synod  mov'd;  the  |>ow'rs  give 

o'er. 
And  uree  in  vain  unjust  complaint  no  more. 
Since  Rhadainanthiis*  veins  now  slowly  llow'd, 
And  JE3CU*,  and  Minos  bore  the  hiud  ; 
Miiio«,  who  in  the  fliin'r  of  youth,  anil  lame, 
Made  niizhty  nations  tremble  at  his  nnuii, 
Inliim  with  age,  the  p;oud  Milcius  fi-ars. 
Vain  of  his  birth,  aii<l  in  the  ktrenctli  of  viars; 
And  iii>w  rc^.;artliiig  all  his  realms  as  lost. 
He  durst  ni't  force  him  fniDi  his  n  itive  const. 
But  you  by  choice,  Milelus,  flnl  his  ri  ign, 
And  thy  swift  vewel  plough'd  Ih'  jtgean  main; 
Oil  Asiatic  shores  a  town  you  frame. 
Which  ttill  is  hunour'd  with  the  fouuder's  natnc. 

'  E'.<»gc'.«i  tud  P.ilynic?s.        •  .\mphiiiraus. 
'  Alcmavn. 


Ih  re  you  (,'yance  knew,  the  beauteous  maid, 
As  oil  her  tattler's*  w'iiidiiig  banks  she  slray'd: 
Caunus  and  Byblis  hence  their  lineace  Irai-e, 
The  double  uli'spiing  of  your  warm  embra>.e. 

THE   PASSION   OF   UVBI.IS. 

By  Stephen  Hanfy,  Est/, 

I.tn"  the  sad  fate  of  wretched  Byblis  prove 
A  dismal  warning  to  unlawful  love  ; 
One  birth  gave  being  to  the  hapless  pair, 
iiut  more  was  Caunus  than  a  sisltr's  care. 
L'likiiun-n  she  lov'd,  for  yet  the  *entle  (ire 
Kose  not  in  tlaines.  nor  kindled  to  desire; 
"Twas  thought  no  sin  to  wonder  at  his  charms. 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  languish  in  his  arms; 
Thus  W'ing'd  with  joy  tied  the  soil  hours  away. 
And  all  the  fatal  guilt  on  harmless  nature  lay. 

But  love  (too  soon  from  piety  deelin'ii) 
Insensibly  ileprav'd  her  yielding  miiiil. 
Oress'd  siie  appears,  with  nicest  art  ndorn'il, 
.\ud  ev'ry  youth,  but  her  lov'd  brother,  seuin'd; 
For  him  alone  she  labour'il  to  be  tair, 
.\nd  curs'd  all  charms  that  might  nitb  tiers  com- 
pare. 
'Twa»  she,  and  only  she,  mu«t  Caunus  plca«e. 
Sick  at  her  heart,  yet  knew  not  her  disease  : 
She  eall'd  him  lord,  for  brother  Has  a  name 
Vvo  cold  and  dull  for  her  aspirina  llame; 
And  when  he  spoke,  if"  si^t-.T''  he  reply'd, 
"  For  Byblis  change  tl.at  frozen  word,"'  she  cry'd. 
Vet  waking  still  she  watch'd  her  struggling  breast; 
And  love's  approaches  iven,*  in  vain  address'd. 
Till  gentle  sleep  an  easy  conijiirst  made. 
And  iu  her  sott  embrace  the  conqueror  was  laid. 
Hut  oh  too  soon  the  phasiii;.;  vision  fled, 
And  left  her  blusliing  on  tlie  conscious  bed ; 
"  .Ah  me!'*  she  ery'd,  "  how  inon&ti'ous  do  I  seem  I 
Why  these   wild  thoughts?  and  this  incestuous 

dream  ? 
Envy  herself  ('tis  tme)  must  own  his  charms. 
But  what  is  beauty  in  a  sis'er's  arms? 
Oh  were  1  not  that  despicable  she, 
How  bless'd.  how  pleas'd,  hou  happy  should  I  be! 
Rut  unregarded  now  must  bear  my  pain, 
And  but  in  dreams  my  wishes  can  obtain. 

"  O  sea-born  goddess !  uilh  thy  wanton  boy  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  charming  scene  of  joy  ? 
Such  perfect  bliss  !   such  ravishing  delight ! 
Ni  'er  hid  before  in  the  kind  shades  of  night. 
Huw  pleas'd   my  litart!   in  what  sweet  rapturci 

tost ! 
Ev'n  life  itself  in  the  snfl  combat  lost. 
While  bi-eathless  he  on  my  heav'd  bosom  lay, 
.And  snateh'il  the  treasures  of  my  soul  away. 

"  If  thi-  bare  fancy  so  affects  my  niiml. 
How  should  I  rave  if  to  the  sutistanc  joiu'd  ? 
I)h,  gentle  Caunus  <  quit  thy  hatinl  line, 
Or  let  thy  parents  be  no  longi  r  nine ! 
Oh  that  111  comnion  all  things  w.  n-  eiijoy'd, 
l<i:t  th  •»■  alon>-  who  ha-  >■  our  hopes  deslroy'J. 
Were  I  a  princess,  ihou  an  humble  swam. 
The  pr  udest  kings  should  rival  ihee  lo  vain. 
It  cannot  be,  alas!  the  dua-'ful  ill 
Is  tix'ii  by  fate,  and  he's  my  brother  still. 
Hear  nic,    y,-    gods!     I    must    have  ftiends   in 

Hcav'n, 
For  Juvt  Linuelf  was  to  a  sister  Ji^'I^J 

*  Mxander. 
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liut  wliat  arc  their  preroijatives  aboi'e, 

To  tlte  sliurt  liberties  oniuinan  luve? 

Fantastic  tlioujlits  !  duwii,  down,  forbidden  fues, 

Or  instant  deutb-extincriii^b  my  desires. 

Striet  \irtue,  tlicn,  witii  tliy  malieious  leave, 

Without  a  erime  I  may  a  kiss  reeeive  ; 

Bnt  say  shonid  1  in  spite  tif  laws  eomply, 

Yet  cruel  Caunus  might  liiinsell  deny, 

No  pity  take  of  an  atliicted  maid, 

(  For  love's  sweet  game  must  be  by  couples  play'd.) 

Yet  why  should  youth,  and   charms  like  mine 

despair? 
Such  fears  ne'er  startled  tlie  JEoUan  pair; 
No  tie*  of  blood  could  their  fnll  hopes  destroy. 
They  broke  through  all  for  the  prevailing  joy ; 
Awd  who  run  tell  but  Caunus  too  may  be 
Raek'd  and  tormented  in  his  breast  for  me? 
J.Ike  me,  to  tlie  extremest  aitciiish  drove, 
Like  me,  just  waking  from  a  dream  of  love  ? 
But  stay  !   Oli  whither  would  my  tuiy  run! 
What  arguments  I  urge  to  be  undone  ! 
Away,  fond  Byblis,  <iuench  these  guilty  flames; 
Caunus  thy  love  but  as  a  brother  claims; 
Yet  had  he  first  been  touch 'd  with  love  of  me, 
'I'he  cliarming  youth  could  I  despairing  see  ? 
Oppress'd  with  grief,  and  dying  by  disdain  ? 
Ah  no  !  too  sure  [  should  have  eas'd  his  pain  ! 
Since  then,  if  Caunus  ask'd  me,  it  were  done  ; 
Asking  myself,  what  dangers  can  1  run  ? 
lint  canst  thou  ask?  and  sec  that  right  betiay'd. 
From  Pynhadonn  to  thy  whole  sex  convey 'd? 
'I'hat  self-denying  gift  we  all  enjoy. 
Of  wishing  to  be  won,  yet  seeming  to  be  coy. 
^^'clI  (hen,  for  once,  let  a  fond  mistress  woo  ; 
The  force  of  love  no  custom  can  sulidue  ; 
This  frantic  passion  he  by  words  shall  know. 
Soft  us  the  melting  heart  from  whence  they  How," 
The  )K'ncil  then  in  her  fair  hand  she  held, 
•Hy  fcardiscourag'd,  but  by  lovecompell'd  ; 
.She  writes,  then  blots,  n  rites  on,  and  blotu  again, 
Xikes  it  as  fit,  then  razes  it  as  vain ; 
Shame  and  assurance  in  her  face  appear, 
And  a  faint  hope  just  yielding  to  despair; 
Sister  H'as  wrote,  and  l)lotted  as  a  word 
Which  she,  and  Caunus  too  (she  iiop'd)  abborr'd; 
But  now  resulv'd  to  be  no  more  control'd 
Jly  scrupulous  virtue,  thus  her  grief  she  told. 

"  Thy  lover  (gentle  Caunus)  wishes  thee 
That  healtl),  which  thou  alone  canst  givii  to  me. 
O  charming  youth  !  the  gift  I  ask  bestow. 
Ere  thou  tlie  name  of  the  fond  writer  know ; 
To  thee  without  a  name  I  would  be  known. 
Since  know  ing  that,  my  fiailty  I  must  own. 
Yet  why  should  I  my  wretchid  name  conceal? 
When  tiiousand  instances  my  Hamcs  reveal: 
Wan  looks  and  weeping   eyes  have  spoke    my 

pain,  [vain. 

And  sighs  discharg^'d  from  my   heav'd  heart  in 
Had  I  not  wish'd  my  pa-,sion  might  be  seen, 
AVhat  <;outd  such  fondness  and  embraces  mean? 
Such  kiiSis  too!  (C»h  heedless  lovely  boy) 
Without  a  orime  no  sister  could  enjoy : 
Vet  (though  extremest  rage  has  raek'd  my  sold, 
And  raging*  files  in  my  parch'd  bosom  roll) 
Be  witness,  gods  I   how  piously  I  stro\e 
To  rid  my  Ihouuhls  of  Ibis  enchanting  love. 
But  who  could  'scape  so  tierce  and  sure  a  dart, 
A  ini'fl  ;it  a  tender,  a  defenceless  heart  r 
AUs  I  what  maid  could  eufier,  1  have  born, 
Er^  the  dire  secret  from  my  breast  «  a  tm  n. 


To  thee  a  helpless  vanquish'd  wretch  I  come;, 

'  ris  you  alone  can  save,  or  give  my  doom ; 

i\Iy  iife  or  death  this  moment  you  may  choosfj 

Vet  think,  oh  think,  no  hated  stranger  sues. 

No  foe;  bnt  one,  alas  !  too  near  ally'd. 

And  wishing  still  much  nearer  to  be  ty'd. 

The  forms  of  decency  let  age  debate. 

And  virtue's  rules  by  their  cold  morals  state  ; 

Their  ebbing  joys  give  leisure  to  infiuire. 

And  blame  those  noble  (lights  our  youth  inspire : 

Where  Nature  kindly  summons  let  us  go  ; 

Our   sprightly  years  no  bounds  in  love  should 

know. 
Should  feel  no  check  of  guilt,  and  fear  no  ill: 
Lovers  and  gods  act  all  things  at  their  will. 
We  gain  one  blessing  from  our  hated  kin, 
Since  our  paternal  freedom  hides  the  sin  ; 
Uncensur'd  in  each  other's  arm':  we  lie. 
Think  then  how  easy  to  complete  our  joy. 
Oh,  pardon  and  oblige  a  blushing  maid. 
Whose  rage  the  pride  of  her  vain  sex  betray'd  ; 
Nor  let  my  tomb  thus  mournfully  complain. 
Here  Byblis  lies.hy  her  lov'd  Caunus  slain.'' 
ForcM  here  to  end,  she  with  a  falling  tear 
Tempci'd  the  pliant  wax,  which  did  the  signet 

bear ; 
The  curious  cypher  was  impressM  by  art. 
But  love  had  stampM  one  deeper  in  her  heart. 
Her  page,  a  youth  of  confidence,  and  skill, 
(Secret  as  night)  stood  waiting  on  her  will ; 
Sighing,    she  cry'd,    "  Bear    this,   thou    faithful 

boy, 
To  my  sweet  partner  in  eternal  joy  : 
Here  along  pause  her  secret  guilt  confess'd, 
i  And  when  at  leugth  she  would'have  spoke  the  rest. 
Half  the  dear  name  lay  bury'd  in  her  breast. 
Thus  as  he  listen'd  to  her  vain  command, 
Down  fell  the  letter  from  her  trembiin?  hand. 
The  omen  shock'd  her  soul.  "  Yet  go,"  she  cry'd; 
"  Can  a  rctpiest  from  Byblis  be  deny'd-" 

To  the  ME'andrian  youth  this  message's  borne, 
The  half-read  lines  by  his  tierce  rage  wwe  torn  ; 
"  Hence,  hence,"  he  cry'd,  "  thou  pander  to  her 

lust. 
Bear  hcuce  the  triumph  of  thy  impious  trust: 
Thy  instant  death  will  but  divulge  her  shame. 
Or  thy  life's  blood  should  (pif  nch  the  guilty  Hanic.'' 
Frighted,  from  ttireat'ning  Caunus  he  withdrew. 
And  with  the  dreadful  news  to  his  lost  mistress 

flew.  • 

The  sad  repulse  so  struck  the  wounded  fair. 
Her  sense  was  bury'd  in  her  wild  de-  pair  ; 
I'ale  was  her  visage,  as  the  ghastly  dead ; 
.^nd  her  scar'd  soul  from  the  sweet  mansion  fled ; 
Vet  with  her  life  renew'd,  her  love  returns. 
And  faintly  thus  her  cruel  fate  she  mourns  : 
"  'Tis  just,  ye  gods  !  was  my  false  reason  blind, 
To  write  a  secret  of  this  t'lider  kind  ? 
With  feeble  craft  I  shou'd  at  first  have  strove, 
By  dubious  hints  to  sound  his  distant  love  ; 
Ami  try'd  those  useful,  though  dissembled  arts. 
Which  women  practise  on  disdainful  hearts: 
I   should    have  watch'd  whence   the   black  storm 

might  rise. 
Ero  I  had  trusted  the  iiufaithful  skies. 
.Vow  on  the  rolling  billows  I  am  tost. 
And  with  cxlcnded  sails  on  the  blind  shelves  am 

lost. 

Did  not  indulgent  Ileav'n  my  doom  foretcl, 
When  from  inv  baud  the  fatal  letter  fell  i 
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VVIiat  madnpss  scizM  my  soul  ?  and  urg'd  iiio  uii 
To  Uikc  the  only  coiirst  to  l«;  undoiiL'  ? 
1  cuuld  inysc'lf  have  told  tlic  nioviitg  lalt^ 
With  such  alluriD);  grace  as  inu>t  prevail ; 
Then  had  his  v\<s  heliehl  my  blushing  fears, 
My  ri^inn  sigh?,  and  my  descending  tears  ; 
Roimd  Ins  dear  neck  these  anns  I  then  hud  spread, 
And,  if  rejected,  at  his  f**et  been  ilead  : 
If  sini^Iy  these  had  not  his  thuntihts  ineliiiM, 
Yet  all  united  vviinid  have  shock'd  ln<  mind. 
Perhaps,  my  careless  pace  might  be  in  fault, 
And  in  a  luckli-ss  hour  the  fatal  messate  brought ; 
Business  hml  ivorldly  thonghts  micht  fdl  his  breast. 
Sometimes  cv'n  love  itself  may  be  an  irk  some  iiuesi: 
He  could  not  else  have  treated  mc  with  scorn, 
»         For  Caunus  was  not  of  a  tigre>b  born  ; 

Nor  steel  nor  .-idam-int  has  fenc'd  his  heart ; 
Like  mine,  'tis  naked  to  the  burning  dart. 

"  Anay  false  fe;irs!  he  mn»t,  he  shall  be  mine; 
In  death  alone  I  will  my  <'lalm  resign; 
"Ti»vain  to  wish  my  wi'itti.-n  crime  unknown. 
And  for  my  guilt  mucli  vainer  to  atone." 
Kepuls'd  and  baffled,  fiercer  still  she  bums, 
And  Caunus  uitb  disdain  her  impionS  love  icfurns. 
lie  saw  no  end  of  her  iniurious  (lame, 
And  fled  his  country  to  avoid  the  sham<'. 
Forsaken  Byblis,  who  had  hopes  no  more, 
Burst  out  in  race,  and  her  loose  robes  she  tore ; 
With  her  fair  hands  she  smote  her  tender  breast, 
And  to  the  womrring  world  Iwr  love  confess *d  ; 
O'er  hills  and  dales,  o'er  rocks  aad  streams  she 

flew. 
But  still  in  vain  did  her  wild  lust  pursue  : 
Wearied  at  l<  nElh,  on  tiie  cold  earth  she  fell. 
And  now  in  tears  alone  could  her  sad  story  tell. 
Ki  lenting  god<  in  pily  lixM  her  there, 
^Viid  to  a  Aj'uitiln  turn'd  the  weeping  fair. 

TIIE   FAUI.E  OF   IPIIIS   ANU   lANTIIE. 

By  Mr.  Dnjrien. 

The  fame  of  this,    perhaps,  thi-o"    Crete   had 
flown  : 
But  Crete  hail  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Ipbis  ehan;rM  ;  for  near  the  Onossian  bounds, 
(A"  loud  repoit  the  minielc   resoumls) 
At  Pho-stus  dtti  It  a  man  of  honest  bl  xxl, 
But  meanly  born,  and  nut  so  rieh  as  good  ; 
Kst'-em'd,  ami  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbourhood; 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'il 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his  mind: 
"  If  Ileav'n,'*  said  I.ygdus,  "  will  vouehsaft  to  hear, 
[  ha\e  but  two  petitions  to  prefer  ; 
Short  pains  for  thee,  forme  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  tiuny  threes  in  biinging  f.nlh  ; 
Reside,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth; 
Weak  puling  thinjs,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  anil  their  bread  to  gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shall  proiliice, 
Of  so  great  eliargcs,  and  so  little  use, 
( Bear  witness,  Ileav'n,  willi  what  reluctancy) 
Her  hapless  innocence  1  doom  to  die.'' 
He  said,  and  tears  the  eoiimion  grief  display. 
Of  him  w'ho  bade,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Yet  Telethusa  still  persists,  to  rind 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  father's  mind  ; 
T'  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope, 
And  in  out;  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard  :   her  time  drew  near. 
Ami  she  bur  h«avy  loaJ  oiuld  teareely  bear. 
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When  slumb'riug,  in  the  latter  shades  of  night, 
lleforc  tir  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bod, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head  : 
Her  moony  horns  were  ot>  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  ti>mples  grac'd^ 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
The  Uog  and  dappled  bull  were  H:iitiiu'  by; 
f.tsiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile; 
The  silent  god  ;  the  sacred  crocodile  ; 
And,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on, 
With  timbrels,  that  assist  the  lab'ring  Moon. 
Her  slumbers  seem'tl  dispcli'd,  and,  broad  awake^ 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  distinctly  spake: 
"  .My  \otary,  thy  babe  iVoiii  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whate'er  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband's  dire  decree  : 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on  mc : 
And  know  thou  hadsl  nut  si:rv*d  a  thankless  deity.'' 
I'lii.'c    promise    made,    with    uiglit    the   goddess 

fled : 
With  joy  tha  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  spotless  hands  on  lii'.-h. 
And  prays  the  pow'rs  their  gift  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  tho  burden  did  disclose. 
'  Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  lif  ht 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  father's  sight. 
Th' indulgent  mother  did  her  care  cinjiloy. 
And  pa.ss'd  it  on  her  husb.ind  lor  a  buy. 
The  nurse  was  conscious  of  the  fact  alone  ; 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  sou  ; 
And  cill'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  namr, 
Which  ciUier  sex  with  eipial  rii;ht  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandsirc  was  ;  the  wile  was  pleas*,!. 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  I'ortune's  favour  ea^'d : 
The  donbtl'ul  name  was  us'il  without  deceit. 
And  tiTith  »\as  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat. 
The  habit  sliow'd  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
Witii  in.tnly  fierceness  min::lcil  female  grace. 

Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly  run. 
When  the  fond  father  thought  the  time  drcw  ua 
Of  settling  in  the  worbl  his  onlv  son. 
lanthe  wa^  his  choice;  so  wondrous  fair. 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  cou'd  compare; 
A  neighbour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree, 
And  not  more  bicss'dwilh  Fortune's  gooils  than  Jic. 

They  soon  cspous'd  ;  for  they  with  ease  ».-re 
join'd. 
Who  were  before  coiitractetl  in  the  mind  : 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too. 
And  breil  together,  in  one  schi»ol  they  grew. 
Thus,  fatally  dujKjs'd  to  mutual  fire>. 
They  fijlt,  btPjie  they  knew,  the  same  desirei. 
£i(ual  tlieir  flame,  unequal  was  tlieircare; 
One  lov'd  with  hope,  one  languish'd  in  despair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  ling'ring  days  alone  ; 
For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  tlioughl  her 
lint  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief ;         rom,. 
As  fii  rcely  burns,  but  hopes  for  no  rt- lief. 
E\'ii  her  despair  adds  fuel  to  her  tire  ; 
A  maid  with  madness  dues  a  maid  drsiie. 
And,  scarce  refraining  tears,  "  Al.is,"  taid  the, 
*'  U'baf  issue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  ! 
Ilow  wild  a  passion  w^rkswithtn  my  breast ! 
With  what  pnxligious  tlaiaes  am  I  pos  >:yi  ! 
C'juld  I  the  care  of  ProvidemC  de?«f rve, 
Ileav'n  iiiii^t  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 
AikI  lint's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  KUt 
SuQie  usual  evil  for  try  pmi'ihineiU  : 
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Not  this  unkindly  curse  ;  to  rage,  and  burr, 
"Where  Nature  shows  no  prospect  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire  ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-nuircs  desire : 
The  father  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes; 
']'be  staic  through  secret  woods  his  hind  pursues : 
And  birds  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own  species 

choose, 
Her  females  Nature  guard?  from  female  flame, 
And  joins  two  sexes  to  preserve  the  game  : 
AVou'd  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am! 
Crete,  famM  for  monsters,  wanted  for  her  store, 
Till  my  new  loie  produc'd  one  monster  more. 
The  daughter  of  the  son  a  bull  desir'd, 
And  yet  ev'n  then  a  male  a  female  tir'd  : 
Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new, 
But  mine  is  much  the  madderof  the  two. 
To  things  impos.<ib!e  she  was  not  bent. 
But  found  the  means  to  compass  her  intent. 
To  cheat  his  eyes  she  took  a  diflercnt  shape; 
Yet  still  shegain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
Should  all  the  w  it  of  all  the  world  conspire. 
Should  Da;dalus  assist  my  wild  desire, 
"What  art  can  make  nie  able  to  enjoy. 
Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ? 
Extinguish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid. 
And  recollect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought, 
And  drive  these  golden  wishes  from  thy  thought. 
Thou  canst  not  hope  thy  fond  desire  to  gain ; 
Where  hope  is  wanting,  wishes  are  in  vain. 
"  And  yet    no   guards    against    our  joys   con- 
spire; 
No  jealous  husband  hinders  our  desire; 
My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  bliss. 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 
And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fair; 
'Tis  past  the  pow'r  of  Heav'n  to  grant  my  pray'r. 
Heav'n  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  Heav'n  ran  be  ; 
Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree  ; 
But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above, 
^Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love  : 
She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain  ; 
One  gift  refus'd  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 
And  now  the  happy  day  is  just  at  hand, 
To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band  : 
Our  hearts,  but  not  ourbodics:  thus  aecurs'd. 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 
Why  com'st  tliou,  .luno,  to  these  barren  rites. 
To  bless  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights? 
But  why  should  Hymen  lilt  his  torch  on  high, 
To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie?" 

Thus  love-sick  Iphis  her  vain  passion  mourns; 
With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns, 
Involvinsr  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  pow'r, 
To  speed  the  work,  and  baste  tlie  happy  hour. 

She  hopes,  wliile  Telcthusa  fears  the  day, 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay: 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  in  a  frigiit 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
r.ut  havin;'  done  whate'er  she  could  devise. 
And  empty'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies, 
The  time  approacb'd  ;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethusa  ha'd  recourse  to  pray'r. 
She  and  her  daughter  with  dishevell'd  hair; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Is  is  they  ado:'d, 
"Embrac'U  her  altar,  and  her  aid  imploi'd. 


she 


"  Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  F.gypt  smif*, 

\\"ho  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle, 
Ani\  sev'n-fold  falU  of  disenibogniuEr  Nile, 
Relieve,  in  this  onr  last  distres-,''  she  said, 
'*  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  vrert  present  to  my  sight; 
Reveal'd  I  saw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light : 
1  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see, 
U'ith  all  thy  marks  of  awful  maiesty  : 
The  glori  JUS  train  that  com])ass'd  thee  around; 
.Vnd  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  suuud. 
Thy  words  I  noted,  which  I  still  retain ; 
I.et  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
From  shame  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend. 
Thy  counsel  gav'd  us,  let  thy  pow'r  detend.'* 

Her  tears   pursu'd  her  words,   and  while 
spoke 

The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook  : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind, 
Were  heard  to  clap  ;  the  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  around ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  sound. 

Some  ho]3es  these  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart : 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  satisty-'d  ; 
But  Iphis  follow'd  with  a  larger  stride: 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  face; 
Her  looks  embolden'd  with  an  awful  grace; 
Her  features  and  her  strength  together  grew. 
And  her  long  hair  to  enrliu'i  locks  withdrew. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  shone. 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveal'd,  began 
To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  bumiah  into  man.- 
Vlie  maid  becomes  a  youth  ;  no  more  <lelay 
V'our\"ows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear: 
The  votive  tables  this  inscription  wear  ; 
"  Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  goddess  paid 
The  von  s,  that  Iphis  offer'd  when  a  maid." 

Now  when  the  star  of  day  had  shov/n  his  face^ 
V'erms  and  Juno  with  their  presence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Descending  to  comjiU  te  their  happy  love  ; 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid  ; 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid. 


OrWS  METAMORPHOSES. 

BOOK  X. 

Tramlaied  by  Mr.  Congrete,    Mr.  Drt/den,    ««(f 
ot/ters. 

THE  STORY  OF  OKPHEUS  AM>  EURfDICt;, 

Jiy  Mr.  Congreve. 

Thence,  in  his  salTron  robe,  for  distant  Thrace, 
Hymen  departs,  through  air's  unmcasnr'd  space; 
P.y  Oi"pheus  call'd,  the  nuptial  pow'r  attends, 
But  with  ill-omen'd  auguiy  descends; 
Nor  cheerful  look'd  the  god,  nor  prosp'rous  spoke. 
Nor  blaz'd  his  torch,  but  wept  in  hissing  smoke. 
In  vain  they  whirl  it  round,  in  vain  they  shake, 
No  rapid  motion  can  its  flames  awake. 

With  dieail  these  inauspicious  s  gnswere  view'd, 
.\nd  soon  a  more  disastrous  end  ensu'd  ; 
For  as  the  bride,  amid  the  N.aiad  train. 
Ran  joyful  sporting  o'er  the  flow'ry  plaio, 
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A  \*enomM  \i|)rr  bit  her  as  she  pnss'J  ; 
ln>raiit  she  ffll,  aivl  siuliUn  brcaliril  hi  r  last. 

When  long  his  luss  the  Thraciun  hud  dcplur'ili 
Nut  by  superior  puw'rs  to  lie  restorM  ; 
IiWIam'd  by  love,  nnd  urged  by  deep  despair, 
He  leaves  the  realms  of  li^ht,  und  upper  air; 
Darint^  to  tread  the  durk  T(  a;irian  road, 
And  tempt  the  shades  in  their  obscure  abode; 
'i'lirou;;h  );lidin4  spectres  ol"  tli*  iiiterr'd  to  gu. 
And  phantom  people  of  the  wurld  ljt;luw  : 
Persephon^  he  seeks,  and  him  who  reiijus 
O'erchosts,  ami  Hell's  uncoinfurtabic  plains. 
Arriv'd,  he,  tuning;  to  bis  voice  hisstrinp>. 
Thus  tu  the  kin;;  and  queen  of  shadows  sinpj. 

''^^Ye  pow'rs,  «ho  under  t'arth  your  realms  extend, 
To  wiiom  all  mortals  must  uu«;  day  descend ; 
If  here  'lis  i^ranted  sacred  truth  to  tell, 
I  come  not  curious  to  explore  your  Ht  II  ; 
Nor  come  to  boast  (by  vain  ambition  lir'd) 
How  Cerbeius  nt  my  nppi-uach  retir'd. 
My  wife  alone  I  seek  ;  for  her  lovM  sake 
These  terpiurs  I  suppuil,  this  journey  take. 
Siie,  lneklej>s  wandVinjr,  or  by  fate  mis-led, 
Cltane'd  on  a  lurking'  viper's  crest  to  tread  ; 
Tin*  ven^'cfnl  beasT,   iitilamM  with  fury,  ^tarts, 
AihI  tbruuich  her  li»-t  i  liis  d-'athful  venom  dart-*. 
Thus  was  she  snalcb'd  untimely  to  her  tomb  ; 
Her  ^rowins:  years  cut  short,  and  springing  bloom. 
Loh:^  I  my  loss  endcuvuur'd  to  sustain, 
And  stronfcly  strove,  but  strove,  alas!    in  vain: 
At  length  I  yitl'icd,  won  by  uiiglity  Lo\e; 
Well  known  i^  that  omnipotence  above  1 
Hut  liere,  I  doubt,  his  unfelt  intluenec  fails; 
And  yet  a  hope  within  my  heail  pn-vuils, 
That  here,  ev'n  here,  he  has  been  known  of  old  ; 
At  h-ast  if  truth  be  by  tradition  told  ; 
If  fame  of  former  rapes  Iwlief  may  tind, 
Vuu  both  by  lo^e,  and  love  alone  were  joiu'd. 
Now  by  the    honours  which    these    realms  bur- 

fouild; 

By  the  \  ast  chaos  of  these  depths  profound  ; 

By  the  bad  silence  which  etrrnul  reiirns 

O'er  all  the  waste  of  these  wide-stretching  plains 

Ijct  me  again  Eurydice  receive, 

I-et  Fate  her  quick-spun  thread  of  life  re-weave. 

All  our  possessions  are  but  loans  IVkui  yon. 

And  soon,  or  late,  you  nnist  he  paid  your  due; 

Hither  we  haste  to  huuiun-kind\  la:>t  seat. 

Your  rndlejis  empin'.  and  our  sure  retreat, 

8h(^  too,  when  ripcnM  years  she  shall  attain, 

Must,  of  avoidless  r  utit,  be  yours  a::am: 

J   but  the  transient  u>e  of  that  require, 

Which  soon,  too  soon,  I  miist  resiini  entire. 

But  tf  the  destinies  refuse  my  vow. 

And  no  rrnussion  of  her  di>oni  allow; 

Know,  I'm  determin'd  to  return  no  more; 

So  both  retain,  or  b'>th  to  life   restore," 

Thus,  ulnle  the  banl  nit^lodionsly  complain*, 
And  to  hi»  lyre  accords  his  vocal  strains. 
The  very  blu<idless  s'lades  attention  keep, 
And  silent,  seem  coinpussiitnate  to  w-'cp  ; 
£\*n  Tantalus  his  llood  untliirsly  views, 
Nor  Hies  the  stream,  nor  he  the  stream  pursues  ; 
fvion's  wond'rin^  wheel  its  whirl  suspends. 
And  ttie  voiaeions  vulture,  charm'd,  attends; 
No  more  the  Be!lde»  their  toil  l^moan. 
Arid  Sisyphus  reelin'd,  sil>  list'uir.g  on  his  stone. 

Then  lirsl  ('tis  said)  by  sacnd  ver>e  suUlu'd, 
The  Fmies  Ult  their  cheeks  with  tears  bedrw'd. 
Nor  could  (he  rigid  king,  uripieenof  Hell, 
Tli*  impuliio  of  pity  in  thur  huirts  rcpeL 


Now,  fn)m  a  tro  »)>  of  shade*:  thai  last  arriv'J 
r.urydiri:  was  eall'd,  ami  stood   revi\'d: 
Slow  she  ad\an«'d,  and  halting  seem'd  to  fcul 
The  fatal  wound,  yet  pAinful  in  her  heel. 
Thus  he  obtains  the  suit  .^o  nnieh  desir'd, 
t)ii  sirict  observance  of  the  t*;rm»  rcquir'd  : 
For  if,  before  Im;  reach  tiie  realms  of  air. 
Me  backward  east  Ins  eyes  to  view  the  fair. 
The  forfeit  'jrant,  that  inttanl,  void  is  mode. 
And  she  for  ever  left  a  lifeless  shade. 

Now  through  the  iioisdcas  throng  their  way  tUij 
bend. 
And  both  ivith  pain  tho  nigged  n>ad  as.v-nd  ; 
Dark  wa^  the  path,  and  dilficult,  and  steep. 
And  thick  with  vaptuirs  from  the  smokv  deep. 
They  well  niijh  now  ha  I  pass'd  the  bounds  of  uii^ht, 
And  just  approachM  the  margin  of  the  light, 
When  he,  mistrustin:^  lest  her  steps  might  stray. 
And  gladsome  of  the  glitnpse  t>f  dawning  day. 
His  lom;ing  eyes,  impatient,  backward  cast. 
To  catcli  u  lover's  look,  but  luok'd  his  la^t ; 
For,  instant  dying,  she  a.-ain  di  si"oniI«, 
While  he  to  empty  air  bis  ann  extends. 
A^ain  she  dy'd,  nor  yet  Ipt  loid  p'pro^'d; 
What  couUl  she  say,  but  that  t'Tf>  well  he  lov'd  ^ 
One  liist  tarewel  she  .spoke,  whieh  scare*'  he  h^ard  ; 
So  so<jn  he  dpipt,  so  sudden  disappear'd. 

All  stinin'd   he   stood,  when  thus   his  wif>  be 
view'd 
By  second  fate,  and  double  death  snbdu'd  : 
N'lt  m<ire  amazement  by  that  wretdi  wn»  shown, 
U'liom  Ccibern^  lieholding  tnrn'd  to  stone; 
Nor  ()Ienn»  could  n»ore  a^toni-^hM  look, 
When  on  liimscif  Ix-'thea's  fault  he  took, 
Mis  be.iuteou'4  wife,  who  too  secure  had  d«r*d 
Hi  r  face  to  vie  with  cinldesscs  com|>ar*d  : 
Once  ioin'd  by  love,  they  stan<l  united  stilly 
TnrnM  tj  contiguous  rocks  on  Ma's  hill. 

Now  to  repass  the  Styx  in  vain  he  triei» : 
Charon  aven-e,  his  pressiujc  suit  denirs. 
Sev'ii  days  entire,  alon';  lli'  infernal  shores, 
Diseonsolate,  tliC  bard  Eurydie^-  deplores; 
I»elil'd  with  tilth  his  robe,  with  tears  his  chf^ts, 
No  sustenance  but  grief,  and  cares,  he  seeks  : 
Of  rii:id  fate  incessant  he  complains, 
And  Hell's  inexorable  gods  ariaigns. 
This  ended,  to  high  Khoflop^  he  hastes. 
And    Hxmus'    muunlaiu,    bleak  with    northern 
blasts. 
And  now  his  yearly  race  the  circling  Sun 
Mud  thrice  complete  through  uafry  Fi^cf*s  ruu. 
Since  Orpheus  Hed  the  face  of  womankind, 
And  all  >o('t  union  with  th<*  sex  decliu'd. 
Whether  his  ill  success  this  chuni^e  had  bred, 
Or  binding  vows  made  to  his  former  bed; 
Whate'cr  the  cause,  in   vain  the  nymphs  contest. 
With  rival  eyes  to  warm  his  frozen  breast: 
For  e\*ry  nymph  with  love  his  lays  inspir'd. 
But  ev'ry  nymph  repuU'd,  with  er  ef  retir'd. 

A  hill  theiewas,  and  on  that  hill  a  me.id. 
With  verdure  thiek,  but  destitute  of  slia-Ie. 
Where,  now,  the  Muse's  son  noso»»ner  sings. 
No  sooner  strikes  his  »weet-rc»oundin«  stnnjs. 
But  distant  grove-*  the  Hying  sounds  receive. 
And  list'ning  trees  their  rooted  stations  leave; 
Themselves  transplanlimr,  all  aruiind  th*'y  grow, 
And  various  sbadcK  their  various  kinfis  l>e9t\'W. 
Htn-,  tall  Chaonian  oaks  their  branches  spimd. 
While  weeping  poplars  there  erect  their  h\.'»d. 
'I'he  foodful  Esculus  here  shoots  his  kares, 
That  turf  soft  lime-trve,  this  fat  b««ch  r«ccive«; 
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Here,  b little  liazeli,  laurels  here  advance, 
And  tliere  tough  ash  to  forcn  the  hero's  lanee  • 
JHcre  sdver  firs  Willi  knotless  troiilis  ascend, 
.here,  scarlet  oaks  bene.ith  their  acorns  bend, 
/hat  spot  admits  llie  hospitable  plane, 
On  this  the  maple  grows  with  clouded  grain  • 
Ilere,  wafry  willows  arc  with  lotus  seen ;    ' 
There,  tamarisk,  and  box  for  evi-r  green  ' 
With  double  hue  here  myrtles  grace  the  trround. 
And  lauiestnies,  with  purple  berries  crmviiM 
With  pliant  lect,  now,  ivies  this  wav  wind 
Vines  yonder  rise,  and  elms  with  vines  en'twiuM 
W  lid  ornus  now,  the  pitch-tree  next  takes  root 
And  arbutus  adorn'd  with  hinsbiiig  fruit.  ' 

Then  easy-bending  palms,  the  victor's  prize 
And  pines  erect  with  bristled  tops  arise 
For  Rhea  grateful  still  the  pine  remains, 
For  Atys  still  some  favour  she  retains; 
He  once  in  luiman  shape  her  breast  had  warm'd 
Andvnow  is  clierish'd,  to  a  tree  transform'd.        ' 

THE   FABLE   OF  CYPARISSl'S. 
Amid  the  throng  of  this  promiscuous  wood. 
With  jiointcd  top,  the  taper  cypress  stood; 
A  tree,  wbirh  once  a  youth,  and  heav'niy  fair    ■ 
«  as  of  that  deity  the  darling  care,  ' 

M'hose  hand  adapts,  with  equal  skill,  the  string's 
To  bows  with  which  he  kills,  and  harps  to  which 
he  sings. 
For  heretofore,  a  mighty  stag  was  bred 
Which  on-ti.e  fertile  fields  of  C.-ea  fed  ; 
In  shape  and  size  he  all  his  kind  exce'lPd, 
And  to  Carthaean  nymphs  was  sacred  held. 
His  beamy  head,  with  branches  high  displny'd 
Artoide<l  to  itself  an  ample  shade;  [grac'd 

His  horns   were  gilt,  and  his  smooth    neck  was 
With  silver  collars  thick  with  gems  enchas-d: 
A  silveii  boss  upon  his  forehead  hung, 
And  brazen  pendants  in  his  ear-ring^s  run-. 
Frequenting  houses,  he  familiar  grew,      ° 
And  learnt  by  custom  nature  to  subdue; 
•Till  by  degrees,  of  fear,  and  wilduess,  broke, 
Ev'n  stranger   hands    his   proffer'd   neck   might 
stroke. 
IMiicli  was  the  beast  by  Caia's  youth  caress'd. 
But  thou,  sweet  Cyparissus,  lov'dst  him  best: 
liy  thee,  to  pastures  fresh,  he  oft  was  led. 
By  thee  oft  water'd  at  the  fountain's  bead  : 
His  horns  with  garlands,  now,  bv  thee  were  ty'd. 
And,  now,  thou  on  his  back  Hou'ldst  wanton  ride; 
Noiy   here,   now  there  woiildst   bound  along  the 
Ruling  his  tender  mouth  with  purple  reins,  [plains, 

'Twas  when  the  summer  Sun,  at  noon  of  day, 
Through  glowing  Cancer  shot  his  bnrning  ray, 
Twas  then,  the  fav'rite  stag,  in  cool  retreat. 
Had  sought  a  shelter  from  the  scorching  heat- 
Along  the  grass  his  weary  limbs  be  laid,  ' 

Inhaling  freshness  from  tlie  breezy  shade: 
When  Cyparissus  with  his  pointed  dart, 
Unknowing,  pierc'd  him  to  the  panting  heart. 
Jiut  when  the  youth,  surpris'd,  his  errour  found. 
And  saw  him  dyini;  of  the  cruel  wound,        [grief 
Himself  he  would    have  slain  throui^h  dcsp'rate 
What  said  not  Phoebus,  that  might  ywld  relief! 
l"o  cease  his  mourning  he  the  boy  dcsir'd. 
Or  mourn  no  more  than  such  a  loss  rsquii'd. 
But  be  incessant  griev'd  :  at  length  address'd 
To  the  su|ierior  pow'rs  a  last  request; 
Praying,  in  exiiiation  of  his  crime. 
Thenceforth  to  mourn  to  all  sugcccdhiT  time 


And  now,  of  blood  exhausted  he  appear;, 
Drain'd  by  a  torrent  of  continual  tears; 
The  llesby  colour  in  his  bodv  fades. 
And  a  green  tincture  all  his'  limbs  invades; 
From  bis  fair  head,  where  euiiiug  locks  lay  luins 
A  horrid  bush  with  bristled  blanches  sprung,  . 
Whieh  stitT'ning  by  degrees,  its  stem  extends,' 

•Till  to  (lie  starry  skies  the  spire  ascends. 
Apollo  sad  look'd  on,  and  sighing,  cry'd, 

"  Then,  be  for  ever,  what  thy  pray'r  irnply'd: 

Bemoau'd  by  mc,  in  others  grief  excite  ; 

And  still  preside  at  ev'ry  fuii'ral  rite." 

Continued  by  Mr.  Croxall. 
Thus  the  sweet  ai^ist  in  a  wond'rons  shade 
Of  verdant  trees,  which  harmony  had  made. 
Encircled  sat,  with  his  own  triumphs  crown'd, 
Ot  list'ning  birds,  and  savages  around. 
Again  the  trembling  strings" be  dcxt'rous  trie.«. 
Again  from  discord  makes' soft  music  rise. 
Then  tunes  his  voice:  "O  Muse,  from  whom  I 

sprung, 
Jove  be  my  theme,  and  thou  inspire  my  song. 
To  Jove  my  grateful  voice  I  oft  have  rais'd," 
Oft  his  almighty  pow 'r  with  pleasure  prais'd. 
I  sung  the  giants  in  a  solemn  strain, 
Blasteil,  and  thunder-struck  on  Phlegra's  plain. 
Noiv  be  my  lyre  in  softer  accents  mov'd. 
To  sing  of  blooming  boys  by  gods  belov'd  ; 
And  to  relate  what  virgins,  void  of  shame. 
Have  snITer'd  vengeance  for  a  lawless  flame. 

"  The  king  of  gods  once  felt  the  burning  joy. 
And  sigh'd  for  lovely  Ganymede  of  Troy:' 
Long  was  he  puzzled  to  assume  a  shape 
JMost  fit,  and  expeditious  for  the  rape; 
A  bird's  was  proper,  yet  he  scorns  to  wear 
Any  but  that  which  might  his  thunder  bear. 
Down  with  his  nfasqueradinj  wings  he  flies. 
And  bears  the  little  Trojan  to  the'skies; 
Where  now,  in  robes  of  heav'niy  purple  drest. 
He  serv(-s  tlie  nectar  at  th'  alm'ighty's  feast. 
To  slighted  Juno  an  unwelcome  guest. 

HYACINTHUS    TRANWORMED    INTO    A   Fr.OWER. 

Sy  Mr.  Ozell. 

"  PlIIEBUS  for  thee  too,  Hvacinth,  desiirn'd 
A  place  among  the  gods,  had  fate  been  kind: 
Yet  this  he  gave;  as  oft  as  wintry  rains 
Are  past,  and  vernal  breezes  sooth  the  plains, 
From  the  green  turf  a  purple  llow'r  you  rise,  ' 
And  with  your  fragrant  breath  perfume  the  skies. 

"  You  when  alive  were  Pbcebus'  darlinjr  boy  • 
In  you  he  plae'd  his  Heav'ii,  and  fix'd  his'joy:   ' 
Their  god  the  Dilphic  priests  consult  in  viiii: 
i-.urotas  now  he  love--,  and  Sparta's  plain: 
His  hands  the  use  of  bow  and  harp  foiu-et. 

And  hold  the  dogs,  or  bear  the  corded  net ; 

O'cT  hanging  clilfs  swift  be  pursues  the  game; 
Each  hour  bis  pleasure,  each  augments  his  flame. 
The  niid-day  .Sun  now  shone  with  equal  ligljt 

Between  the  past  and  the  succeeding  nisht; 

They  strip,  then,  smooth'd  with  supplingoil'  essay 

To  pitch  the  rounded  quoit,  their  wonted  play: 

A  OTll-pois'd  disk  fust  hasty  Pbcebus  threw. 

It  clelt  the  air,  and  whistled  as  it  flew; 

It  reacb'd  the  mark,  a  most  surprising  length; 

\\  hich  spoke  on  equal  share  of  art  and  strength. 

Scarce  was  it  fall'n,  when  with  too  eager  hand 

Yuunj  Hyacijalb  ran  to  snatch  it  from  the  sand  j 
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Hilt  the  curst  orb,  which  met  a  stoiiy  soil, 
He  w  in  hit  faie  with  vmliiit  rcioil. 
lli.lli  faint,  Iwtli  li-ile,  and  breathUss  now  ap|>car, 
TliL-  boy  with  |>iiin,  tlic  atnVmis  ^ini  with  fear. 
lie  r.in,  and  raif'd  him  blci-dini;  from  thf  ground, 
<hafi.ii  his  rold  limbs,  and  iiipo  the  fatal  vrouud: 
Then  hti-bs  of  n.iblcst  juice  in  »aiu  ap|ilii-s; 
The  wound  is  mortal,  and  his  skill  defies. 

"  As  in  a  w  ater'd  gnrtlen's  blooining  walk. 
When  some  rude  hand  has  bruis'd  iu  tender  stalk, 
A  fadmglily  droops  its  languid  head, 
.\ii(\  bends  to  liirth.  its  life  and  beauty  fled: 
So  Hyacinth,  with  head  reclin'd,  decays, 
And,  siek'ning,  now  no  mure  his  cliarins  display*. 

"'  O  thou  art  pone,  ms'  boy,'  A|>ollo  cry'U, 
'  Defrauded  of  thy  youth  in  all  its  pride'. 
Thou,  once  niy  joy,  art  all  my  sorrow  now; 
And  to  my  giiiltv  hand  my  prief  I  owe. 
Yet  from  myself  I  miijht  the  fault  remove. 
Unless  to  sport,  ami  play,  a  fault  should  prove. 
Unless  it  too  were  call'd  a  fault  to  love. 
Oh  could  1  for  thee,  or  but  with  thee, die! 
But  cniel  fates  to  me  tliat  pow'r  deny. 
Yet  on  my  tongue  thou  shalt  for  ever  dwell; 
Thy  uame  my  lyre  shall  sound,  my  verse  shall  Ull; 
And  to  a  flow'r  transfonn'd,  unheard  of  yet, 
SUmp'd  on  thy  leaves  my  cries  thou  shalt  repeat. 
'I'lie  time  shall  come,  prophetic  I  foreknow. 
When,  join'd  to  thee,  a  mighty  chief '  shall  grow. 
And   with   my  plainU  his   name  my   leaf  shall 
show.' 

"  While  Phoebus  thus  the  laws  of  late  reveal'd. 
Behold,  the  blood  «  hich  stain'd  the  verdant  field 
1«  bloixl  no  Innecr;  but  a  llow'r  full-blown. 
Far  brighter  than  the  Tyrian  scarlet,  shone. 
A  lily's  form  it  took ;  it<  purple  hue 
Was'all  that  made  a  diirrence  to  the  view. 
Nor  stop'd  he  bene  ;  the  god  upon  iu  leaves 
The  sad  expression  of  his  sorrow  wc-aves; 
And  to  this  hour  the  mournful  piirjile  wears 
Ai,  -Vi,  inscnb'd  in  funeral  characters. 
Nor  aic  the  Sp.irtans,  «ho  so  much  are  fam'd 
For  virtue,  of  their  Hyacinth  asham'd; 
But  still  with  |>ompou»  woe,  and  solemn  sUitc, 
The  Hyaeinlhian  feasts  they  yearly  celebiate. 

THE  TRASSronilATIONS   OF  THE  CERAST.E,  AND 
PROP.CTIUES. 
"  I.MQL-IRE  of  Amathus,  whose  wealthy  ground 
With  veins  of  every  metal  does  abound. 
If  she  to  her  Prupi'-tides  woulil  show 
Tbc  honour  Sparta  djcs  to  him  allow;       [grace, 
'  No  more,'  .slie'd  say,  '  such  wretches  would  we 
Than  those  whose  crooked  horns  deform'd  their 

face, 
J-'rom  themr  Cernst«  call'd,  an  impious  race: 
Before  whose  piles  a  rev'rend  altar  stood. 
To  Jove  inwrib'd,  the  hospitable  god: 
i'his  had  some  stranger  seen  with  gore  besmcar'd. 
The  blood  of  lambs  awl  bulls  it  had  nppear'd: 
Their  slaughtei-'d  guest  it  was;  not  flock  nor  herd.' 

"  Venus  these  barb'rous  saerillc»*s  view'd 
With  just  abhorrence,  and  with  wrath  piirsu'd  : 
At  first,  to  punish  such  nefarious  crimes. 
Their  towns  she  meant  to  leave,  hi r  once  lov'd 

climes  : 
•  But  why,'  said  she,  •  tor  their  oflcnco  should  1 
My  dear  delightful  plains,  and  cities  fly  ? 

•  Ajax. 


No,  let  the  impious  [>oople,  who  have  sinn'd, 
A  punishment  in  death,  or  exile,  find: 
If  death  or  exile  too  severe  be  thouglit. 
Let  tlicm  in  some  vile  shape  bemoan  their  faidt.' 
While  next  her  mind  a  proper  form  employs, 
Adnionisli'd  by  their  horns,  she  lix'd  her  choice. 
Their  former  crv>t  remains  upon  their  heatis. 
And  their  strong  limbs  an  ox's  shape  invades. 

"  The  blas|>hemou»  Piopa;tides  dmy'd 
Worship  of  Venus,  and  her  pow'r  defy'd  : 
But  soon  th.it  p<i»'r  tiny  felt,  the  fust  that  sold 
nicir  lewd  enihraces  to  the  world  for  .gold. 
Unknowing  how  to  blush,  and  shameless  grown, 
A  small  transition  changes  them  to  stone. 

THE   SIORV   OF   PVCMAI.ION    AND    THE   STATUE. 

By  Mr.  DryJen. 

"  PygmvlIOS  loathing  their  l.-iscivious  life, 
Abborr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wif.* : 
S^j  single  cliose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed. 
Yet  fearing  idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill. 
In  sculpture  exercis'd  his  happy  skill; 
And  rarv'd  in  iv'iy  such  a  maid,  so  fair. 
As  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare. 
Were  she  to  work;  but  in  her  own  defence 
Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  '-opy  hence. 
Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 
Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd,  desires. 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen. 
And  had  ?!he  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been  : 
One  would  have  thought  she  could  have  itirr'd, 

but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asham'd  to  more. 
Art  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the  cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit: 
He  knows  'tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adore. 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more: 
The  flesh,  or  what  so^eeins,  he  touches  oft. 
Which  feels  so  smooth,  that  he  iKiicves  it  s  ^fV. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  imprcss'd.  [breast, 
'Tis  true,  the  haiden'd  breast  resists  the  gripe. 
And  the  Cold  lips  retuni  a  kiss  unripe: 
But  when,  retiring  hack,  he  look'd  again. 
To  think  it  iv'ry  was  a  thought  too  mean: 
So  would  lielieve  she  kiss'd,  and  courting  more. 
Again  emhrac'd  her  iiaknl  body  o'er; 
And  strainini  hard  the  statue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  n  diut.  an;I  hurt  hi.s  maid: 
Kxnloi'd  her  limb  by  limb,  and  fiTjr"d  to  find 
So  ruilc  a  gripe  had  left  a  livi.l  mark  behind. 
With  flalt'ry  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts  (the  p)«'rful  hrib.  s  of  love): 
He  furnishes  her  closit  first;  and  tills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells; 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  coiichs  he  drew. 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue: 
And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
Aud  singing-birds  in  silver  cage*  hung: 
.•\iid  ev'i-y  fragrant  tlow'r,  and  o<rnnij  gn-en. 
Were    sorte.!    well,    with  lumps   of    amber   laid 

between: 
Rich  fashionable  robes  her  person  drek, 
Pi-nil.iiils  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  n-ck: 
Hit  taper'd  lingers  too  with  rings  are  gracM. 
And  an  enibroider'd  Konc  surrounds  her  slender 

waist. 
Thus  like  a  queen  array'd,  so  richly  dn-ss'd, 
Bean'euus  she  fhow'd,  but  naked  show'd  the  bot. 
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Then,  fjom  the  floor,  he  rais'd  n  roy;il  l)ud, 
Willi  co\ 'rings  of  Sifionian  pur[»h;  sprtad: 
The  solemn  rites  peifoiin'd,  he  calls  her  bride, 
With  blandishments  invites  her  to  his  side; 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possess'd. 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest. 

"  The  feast  of  Venus  eanie,  a  solemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers  led, 
Slaughter'd  before  the  sacred  altar.<,  bled. 

"  Pygmalion  otT'ring,  first  appruath'd  the  shrine, 
And  tlien  with  pray'rs  iinploi'd  the  pow'rs  divine: 
'  Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
If  all  we  can  reipiire,  be  yours  to  grant; 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,'  he  would  have  said, 
Jiutchang'd  his  words  for  shame;  and  only  pray'd, 
'  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  iv'ry  maid.' 

"The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th*  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire  ; 
For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  ascends  the  lire. 
The  youth,  returning,  to  his  mistress  hies, 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  lies. 
He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss. 
And  fhuks,  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss; 
He  thought  them  warm  before;  nor  longer  stays, 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
It  seem'd,  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent; 
He  felt  again,  bis  fingers  made  a  print, 
'Twas  flesh, but  flesli  so  firm,  it  rose  against  thedint; 
Tie  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  renew; 
Soft  and  more  soft  at  ev'ry  touch  it  grew ; 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  for  use. 
He  would  believe, but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  again. 
Presses  the  jjulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 
ConvincM,  o'er-ioy'd,    his    studied    thanks,  and 
To  her,  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays :     [praise, 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd;  now  freed  from  fear. 
He  found  the  savour  iif  the  kiss  sincere: 
At  this  the  waken'd  ifnage  op'd  her  eyes, 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light,  and  lover  with  sur- 
prise. 
The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  blessM  the  bed,  such  fiuitlulness  convey 'd. 
That  ere  ten  mouths  had  sliarpen'd  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom  : 
Paphos  his  name,  who  grown  to  manhood  wall'd 
U'he  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  call'd. 

THE   STORY   OF  CINVRAS  A!jD   VVRRHA. 

"  Nor  him  alone  prodiU'M  the  fruitfii]  queen; 
Hut  Cinyias,  who  like  his  sire  had  been 
A  happy  prinei',  had  he  not  been  a  sire, 
Daughteis,  ami  fathers,  from  my  song  retire; 
I  sing  of  horrolir;  and  could  I  prexail, 
\vii  should  not  hear,  or  nut  believe  my  tale. 
Yet  if  the  pleasure  of  my  song  be  such. 
That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  listen  to  the  last  event. 
And,  with  the  sin,  believe  the  punishment; 
Since  nature  eould  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 
I  ;;ratnlate  at  least  my  uati\-e  clime, 
T'liat  such  a  Iaud,wiiich  such  a  moKster  bore. 
So  far  is  distant  from  our  Tiiraeian  shore, 
hot  Arahy  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Hur  ciimuiiiou,  and  SHcet  ainoiiiuin boast, 


Her  fragrant  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tearj. 

Her  second  harvests,  and  her  dtjuhle  years  ; 

How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bless'd,  that  Myrrba 

bears  ?  ■ 
Nor  all  her  od'rous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime  j 
Her  i>lant  alone  d<'forms  the  happj-  clime: 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart. 
Disowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart: 
Some  fury  gave  thee  those  infernal  pains. 
And  shot  hervenom'd  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  hate  thy  sire,  had  merited  a  curse  ; 
But  such  ail  impious  love  deserv'd  a  worse. 
The  neighb'ring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led. 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed: 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice  ;  except  but  one. 
Except  but  him,  thou  canst  not  choose,  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miserable  maid. 
Ere  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  bctray'd. 
And  thus  within  her  secret  soul  she  said : 
'  Ah  Myrrha!  whither  would  thy  wishes  tend  ? 
Ye  gods,  ye  sacred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
From  such  a  crime  as  all  mankind  detest, 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breast ! 
But  is  it  sin?    or  makes  my  mind  .alone 
Til'  imagiii'd  sin  ?  for  nature  makes  it  none. 
Whnt  tyrant  then  these  envious  laws  began. 
Made  not  for  any  other  beast,  but  man  ! 
The  father-bull  his  daughter  may  bestride. 
The  horse  may  make  his  mother-mare  a  bride; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram. 
Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  the  chick  she  bore, 
And  make  a  husband,  whom  she  hateh'd  before. 
All  creatures  else  are  of  a  happier  kind. 
Whom  nor  ill-natnr'd  laws  from  pleasure  bind. 
Nor  thoughts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace  of  mind. 
But  man  a  slave  of  his  own  making  lives  : 
The  fool  denies  himself  what  Nature  gives. 
Too  busy  senates,  with  an  o\er-carc 
To  make  ns  better  than  our  kind  can  bear. 
Have  dash'd  a  spice  of  eiivy  in  the  laws. 
And  straining  up  too  high,  have  spoil'd  the  cause. 
Vet  tome  wise  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
And  own  no  laws,  but  those  which  love  ordains  ; 
Where  happy  daughters  n  ith  their  sires  are  join'd. 
And  piety  is  doubly  paid  in  kind. 
O  that  1  bad  been  born  in  such  a  clime. 
Not  here,  where  'tis  tiic  country  makes  the  crime! 
But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  stray? 
Hence  hope*,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts,  away  1 
His  wtirtli  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  hear  to  sires. 
Then  hail  not  Cinyras  my  father  been. 
What  hinder'd  Myrrha's  hopes  to  be  his  queen? 
But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such. 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much: 
Our  kindred-blood  debars  a  belter  tie; 
He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  so  nigh. 
Kyes,  and  their  ohjeets,  never  must  unite; 
Some  distance  is  requir'd  to  help  the  sight: 
Fain  vould  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore. 
Never  to  sec  my  native  countrv  more  : 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore; 
So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts  remove. 
And  ceasing  to  behold,  might  cease  to  love. 
But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  my  famish'd  sight. 
To  talk,  to  kiss,  and  more,  if  more  I  might : 
More,  impious  maid!  what  more  canst  thou  de> 
To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line,     [sijjni 
And  break  all  statutes  human  and  diviuc ! 


OF  OMDS  MTrTAMORPHOSRS. 


Canst  thou  b^  callM  (to  snvr  thy  wretched  life) 
Thy  mother's  rival,  :uul  ihy  fatlu-rN  wife  ? 
Confniind  so  innny  sncred  iiuiiiex  in  one. 
Thy  brother's  mother!  sister  to  thv  i<m' 
And  fcar'ht  tliou  not  tu  see  th*  infernal  bands, 
'I'deir  heads  with  snakes,  with  torcbev  arm'd  their 

hands, 
FuU  at  thy  face  th*  avonTiin;  brands  to  bear. 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  iheir  hissinp  hair* 
Jtut  ihoti  in  tirni-  th'  inen'a«ing  ill  control, 
Nor  first  d<rbaia-h  the  body  by  the  soul; 
Secur.:  th^  i-acnd  qniet  of  thy  nnnd. 
And  k,'ep  the  saiirtt>iiis  Natan*  ha>!  desirnM.' 
Suppose  I  should  nttcinpt,  ih*  attempt  were  vain, 
No  thoui;hls  like  mine  his  sinli'^  soul  profane; 
Obwrvant  of  the  ri^rht -.   and  O  that  he 
Could  cure  my  madnrss,  or  \te  mad  like  me  I* 
ThuR  she  :  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  simor**  at  his  knees, 
Amont;  so  many,  knew  not  whom  tu  choose. 
Irresolute  to  jrrant.or  to  refuse, 
Buthavini:  told  ttuir  niines,  iiiquirM  of  her 
Who  p'.ea^'d  her  U-sl,  and  whom  she  would  prefi^r. 
The  hlushint:  maid  'too'l  silent  with  surprise, 
And  on  her  father  ti\M  hir  anient  eye-*; 
And  lookin:;  sigh'd,  and  as  she  si^hM,  be^an 
Eounil  tears  to  she«I,  that  soaldwl  as  they  lan. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  hlu^h,  and  cry, 
Ascrib'd  it  all  to  uKiibn  modesty. 
And  (Iry'd  the  railing  drops,  ;ind  yet  more  kind. 
He  >troic'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kisses  join'd. 
She  lelt  a  secret  venom  lire  her  bb>od. 
And  found  moie  pW-a-iure,  than  •»  dau^Titer  should  ; 
And.nsk'd  again  what  tn\erof  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  b  st,  she  nnswer'd,  *  One  like  you.' 
MisAakin?  what'she  meant, her  pi'<us  will 
lie  praisVl.and  hid  her  so  continue  still: 
The  word  of  pious  he.inl,  she  blu'-hM  with  shame 
Of  fieen  t  ^uill,  and  could  not  bear  titt  name. 
"  Twas  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  »lumbers 

close 
Our  eyes,  and  M>oth  our  cares  with  soft  re|>ose; 
But  no  repose  couldnrretche<l  Myrrha  find, 
llcr  body  rolling:,  as  she  roll'd  her  mind  : 
Mad  wiih  desire,  she  ruminates  her  -.iii, 
AndM'ishcs  all  hcT  uislies  o'er  aeain  : 
Now  she  dt?pairs,  and  nuw  resolves  to  try  ; 
Would   not,    and   would   again,  she   knows  not 

why; 
Stops,  and  returns;  makes  and  retracts  the  vow  ; 
Fain  would  be<;in,  but  undiTstnnds  not  how. 
As  when  a  pine  is  hew'd  upon  the  plnioii. 
And  the  Hsi  mortal  stroke  alone  lemains, 
I^b'riuj^  io  pangs  of  death,  aud  ihreat'nkti^  all. 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  whore  to 

fall: 
So  MyrrhaV  mind,  impetl*d  on  either  sidcy 
Takes  ev'ry  bml,  but  cannot  long  abide; 
Irresolute  on  which  «he  ^honld  relie, 
At  last,  unfi\'d  in  all,  is  nnly  lixM  to  die. 
On  tijat  sad  thou;,'ht  she  rests  ;  re=nl\*d  on  death, 
She  rise?,  and  prepares  to  rhuke  her  breath  : 
Then  while  at>out  the  beam  her  zone  she  ties, 
*  Dear  Cinyras,  farewell,'  she  <oftly  cries  ; 
'  F-T  the*'  I  die,  and  ouly  wish  to  be 
Not  Iiated,  when  ihou  know'fct  I  die  for  thee: 
Pardon  the  erimc,  in  pity  to  the  cause;* 
This  caid,  ab^^ut  h^r  neek  the  noose  she  draws. 
The  nurse   who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard, 
Though  not  the  »uid<j  tJu.-  raurmur&  overheard. 


And    siehs,    and   li 
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S!m'  starts,  and  Ifavcs  bcr  betl,  and  springs  n  light: 
Uiiluckai  thf  door,  and  culVtm;  out  of  br«-alh, 
TIk-  clyirig  !i;iw,  anil  instruinriit»  ot'dt-atli; 
Shf  oliru'ks,  slic  cult  thf  zone  with  troinbling  lia«tf , 
And  ill  htr  anii*  h*T  faintin? charge  imbrac'd: 
N«-xt,  (for  she  nou  had  leisure  for  her  tear*) 
Slifc  Mcf-pini;  ask'd.  in  Ihrsc  her  blooniin^  years, 
What  iiiiforcHeen  iniH-fortunc  caus'd  her  eare. 
To  Imth  Ikt  life,  and  lani;ui»h  in  despair'     fEiief 
The  maid  »iih  down-cast  eyes,   and  mute  with 
For  death  nntiiiish'd,  and  iU-tim'd  relief. 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit:  the  bridani  prc«M 
The  more  to  know,  and  bar'd  her  wither'd  breast; 
AhjuiM  her  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  these  dry  founts,  her  secret  ill  to  sliow. 
S:id  .Myrrha  sigh'd,  and  turn'd  her  eyi's  aside: 
The  niir»c  still  nr<;'d,  and  nould  not  be  diiiy'd  : 
Nor  only  promis'd  secrecy,  but  prav'd 
She  might  have  leave  to  i;ivc  her  offer'd  aid. 
'  Good  w  ill,'  she  said,    '  my  want   of  strength 

supplic't. 
And  dili^enec  shall  give  what  age  denies: 
If  sfr  ini  desires  thy  mind  to  fury  moie, 
With  ehanns  and  m«i'ein<'s  I  ran  cure  thy  love: 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  east, 
.More  (>o»'rful  verse  shall  free  thee  fr  in  tlie  blut: 
If  Heav'n  ofTendod  send    thee  this  disrate, 
Odeiided  Heav'ii  with  pray'rs  we  can  appease. 
What  then  remains,  that  can  the»e  cares  procure? 
Thy  liouse  is  lloiirishin/,  thy  fortune  sire: 
Thy  careful  niotlier  yet  in  iiejlth  survives. 
And  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kimi  ftithcr  lives." 
The  virciii  stam-J  at  her  father's  name. 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  i  oii«<-iaus  of  the  shame: 
Nor  yet  the  niir-e  her  impious  lovi'  divm'd. 
But  yet  siirniis'd  that  I..\l'  disturb'd  her  mind: 
Tlius  thinking,  slie  pnrsu'd  her  point,  and  laid. 
And  Inll'd  within  h'r  lap,  the  luourniii;  maid; 
Then   soflly   sooth'd    her   thus;    '  (   guess   your 

grief: 
You  love,  my  child;  your  love  shall  find  reli>-f. 
My  lonsr-expcriencM  ape  shall  be  your  guide; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  ilislruitt  aside: 
No  hreatli  of  air  shall  on  the  ^ccrethlovv, 
N  ir  shall  (what  most  you  fear)  your  father  know.' 
Stiuekonee  arain,  as  with  a  thunder-clap. 
The  guilty  virj;.n  hounded  from  her  lap. 
And  threw  her  body  prt>sti'ate  on  the  bed. 
And  to  conceal  her  blubhes,  hid  her  head; 
1  here  silent  lay,  and  warn'd  her  wi4h  her  hand 
To  zn:  but  she  receivM  not  the  comm.ind, 
Reinainiiic  still  impurtiiii.tte  to  know  : 
Tlien  Myrrha  thus;  '  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go; 
I  pr'ythee  go,  or  slaying  spare  my  shame; 
What  thou    uuuld'st   bear,  is    impious  ev'n   !• 

onme.' 
At  this,  on  hi.b  the  bthlam  holds  her  hands, 
And  trembliiiK  hoih  with  ag'-,  and  terrour,  staad>; 
A'ljutY'S,  anil  tailing  at  her  feet  eutreat*-. 
Sooths  her  with  blandishineots,  and  frights  wilk 

threads. 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose 
What  part  of  it  she  knew,  if  she  no  farther  knows. 
And  last,  if  conscious  to  her  eouiiicl  made, 
C.iiilirins  au'-w  the  promise  of  her  aid.' 
Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head,  but  soon,  nppresc'd 
With  shame,  nclin'd  it  on  her  nurse's  breast; 
Balli'd  it  With  tears,  and  jtrovc  to  have  co.ifcss'di 
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Twice  she  began,  ami  stopp'd  ;  a^jain  slie  try'd; 

The  faltVing  tongue  its  office  still  dcnj^'d. 

At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  she  spread, 

And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said, 

'  O  happy  mother,  in  Ihy  marriage  bed!' 

Then  groan'd,  and  ceas'd,     I'he  good  clJ  woman 

shook, 
Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghastly  was  her  look: 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horrour  stood, 
Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  she  would. 
Much  she  r(  proaeliM,  and  many  things  she  said. 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th"  unhappy  maid, 
In  vain:  for  MyiTha  stood  convict  of  ill; 
Her  reason  vanquish'd,  but  unchang'd  her  will: 
Perverse  of  mind,  iniable  to  reply; 
She  stood  resoIvVl,  or  to  possess,  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  prevail'd 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  fail'd: 
'  Enjoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire 
Thy  love,'  she  said  ;  she  durst  not  say,  thy  sire: 
'  Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms;* 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her  faith  confirms. 

"  The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  lini  n  stoles  the  matrons  wear; 
Rajik'd  in  procession  walk  the  jjious  train. 
Off 'ring  fiift-frui(s,  and  spikes  of  yellow  grain  : 
por  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial-bed  they  shun. 
And  sanctifying  harvest,  lie  alone.  [lord, 

"  Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook  her 
And  Certs'  pow'r  with  secret  rites  ador'd: 
The  royal  couch  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  Crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  first  occasion  took :  the  king  she  found 
Easy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleasures  ilrown'd, 
Prejiar'd  for  love:  the  beldam  blew  the  flame, 
Confess'd  the  passion,  but  conceal'd  the  name. 
11(11-  form   she  prais'd;   the  monarch  ask'd  her 

years ; 
And  she  reply'd,  'The  same  thy  Myrrha  bears.' 
Wine,  and  commended  beauty  fir'd  his  tliought; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  her  charge  perform'd,  she  hies  her 

home. 
And  gratnlates  the  nymph,  the  task  was  overcome' 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 
But  clog'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unsincere: 
So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind. 
That  in  our  will  a  diff'rcnt  will  we  find. 
Til  she  presag'd,  and  yet  pursu'd  her  lust; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  gust. 

'"Twas  depth  of  night :  Arctophylax  haddriv'n 
His  lazy  wain  half-round  the  northern  Heav'n, 
When  Jlynha  hasten'd  to  the  crime  desir'd: 
The  Moon  beheld  her  first,  and  fir.st  retir'd  : 
Th«  stars  amaz'd,  ran  backward  from  the  sight. 
And  (shrunk  wlihin  their  sockets)  lost  their  light. 
Icarius  first  withdraws  his  holy  flame: 
The  Virgin  sign,  in  Ileav'n  the  second  name, 
Slides  down  the  Belt,  and  frem  her  station  Hies, 
And  night  with  sable  clouds  involves  the  skies. 
Bold  Myrrhastill  puisnes  her  black  intent; 
.She  stumbled  thrice,  (an  omen  of  th'  event;) 
Thrice  shriek'd  the  fun'ral  owl,  yet  on  she  went, 
.'Secure  of  shame,  because  secure  of  siL;bt ; 
Ev'n  bashful  sins  are  impudent  hy  night. 
Link'd   hand  in   hand,  th'   accomplice,   and    the 

dame, 
Th<*i^^\ay  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came: 
The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  gntpe  their  way, 
Wheie  dark  in  bed  th'  exi>ectiiig  nionarrti  lay. 


Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  forsakes; 
Her  faint  knees  knock  at  cv'ry  step  she  makes. 
The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 
She  feels  remorse,  and  horrour  of  her  sin ; 
Repents  too  late  her  criminal  desire, 
.\nd  wishes,  that  unknown  she  could  retire. 
Her  ling'ring  thus,  the  nurse,  (who  fear'd  delay 
The  fatal  secret  migiit  at  length  betray) 
PuU'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  begim. 
And  said  to  Cinyras,  '  Receive  thy  own.' 
Thus  saying,  she  deliver'd  kind  to  kind, 
Accurs'd,  and  their  devoted  bodies  join'd. 
Tile  sire,  unknou  ing  of  the  crime,  admits 
His  bowels,  and  profanes  the  hallow'd  sheets  : 
He  found  she  trembled,  but  believ'd  she  strove 
With  maiden  modesty  against  her  love,    [remove. 
And  sought  with  flatt'riiig   words  vain  fancies  to 
Perhaps  lie  said,  '  My  daughter,  cease  thy  fears,* 
(Because  the  title  suited  with  her  years  ;) 
And,  '  Father,'  she  might  whisper  him  again. 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sih. 

"  Full  of  her  sire,  she  left  th'  incestuous-  betj^ 
And  carry 'd  in  her  womb  the  crime  she  bred. 
Another,  and  another  night  she  came; 
For  fret] lien t  sin  bad  left  no  sense  of  shame: 
Till  Cinyras  tiesir'd  to  see  her  face. 
Whose  body  he  had  helil  in  close  embrace, 
And  brought  a  taper;  the  re^■ealer,  light, 
F.xpos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight, 
tjrief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  speech  afford. 
Rut  from  the  sheath  he  drew  th'  avenging  sword  : 
The  guilty  fled:  the  benefit  of  night. 
That  fa\'our'd  first  the  sin,  secur'd  the  flight. 
Long-wand'ring  through  the  spacious  fields,  she 
Her  voyage  to  th'  Arabian  continent;  [beot 

Then  pass'd  the  region  which  Panchasa  join'd. 
And  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 
Nine  times  the  Moon  hatl  mew'd  her  horns;  at 

length 
With  tra\cl  weary, nnsupply'il  with  strength. 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  oppress'd, 
.Saha^an  fields  afford  her  needful  rest: 
There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid. 
In  .ingiiish  of  her  spirit  thus  she  pray'd. 
*  Ye  pow'rs,  if  any  so  propitious  are 
T'  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  pray'rj 
Vour  judgments,  I  confess,  are  justly  sent; 
Great  sins  deserve  as  great  a  punishment: 
Yet  since  my  life  the  living  will  profane. 
And  since  my  death  the  happy  dead  wilKstain, 
A  middle  state  your  mercy  may  bestow. 
Betwixt  the  realms  above,  and  those  below : 
Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give. 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  live.' 

"  The  pray'rs  of  penitents  are  never  vain. 
At  least  she  diil  her  last  retjuest  obtain; 
For  while  she  spoke,  the  ground  began  to  rise. 
And  gathei^'d  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and  thighs; 
Her  toes  in  roots  descenil,  and  spreading  wide, 
.\  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide: 
Her  solid  hones  convert  to  stilid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood:  [kind. 
Her  arni>  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their 
Her  tender  skin  is  hardcn'tl  into  rind. 
.And  now  the  rising;  tree  her  womb  invest?, 
N'ow  shooting  upwanls  still,  invades  her  breasts. 
And  shades  thejieck;  when  weary  witli  delay, 
Shesnnk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the  waj'.' 
.'Intl  tho'  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her  sens^^ 
With  bitter  tears  She  wept  her  last  offenw; 
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And  Ktill  vlie  wefpji,  nor  slxtlit  bcr  tcaiK  in  \aii>; 
For  iitill  thr  precious  ilrt»|»s  Iht  numc  irtnin. 
JVIcuiitiinc  till*  iiiivbfgotUMi  iiifunt  >:rowt, 
Ami  ri|K-  lor  (>irth,  disU-iitl^  with  cltoilly  throet 
The  swelling  rimi,  nith  unuviilin:;  atrifi*, 
To  kave  the  uoiifii  womb,  an<i  piihht-s  into  life. 
The  mothur-trce,  as  if  uppresVil  ivilh  pain. 
Writhes  h<Tt%  ami  (hero,  to  break  the  bark,  in  vain; 
And,  like  a  lab'rin^  woman,  would  havr  pray'd, 
Hut  wants  a  voioi;  to  call  Uiriiia's  aid  : 
The  bcndint;  b<jlc  sotiHsout  a  hullow  sound, 
And  trickling  tears  full  thicker  on  the  grrouiid. 
The  mild  I.ncina  came  uncallM,  and  stood 
Beside    the    stru^cling   bou;;h!>,    and    heard    the 
groaning  wood  ;  [thrt>''«<, 

Then    reaehM    her   midwife  hand  to   spet-d     her 
And  spnke  the  |m>w*Ku1  sp«lU,  that  babcii  tu  bitth 

dis«.'lose. 
The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free. 
And  safe  deli^erb  the  eunvulsive  tret*. 
'J'hc  ready  nymphs  receive  the  cryinCT  ehild. 
And  wa^h  him  in  thetears  the  parent  plant  distilTd. 
'J'hey  ^wath'd  him  with  their  scartii;  beneath  him 

spread 
The  CTound  with  herb!i;  with  rose«rais'd  his  head. 
The  lovely  babe  wun  born  with  cv*ry  ^race, 
Ev'n  envy  munt  have  prais'd  so  fair  a  face; 
Stub  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  sl.oir 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Luves  bestow; 
And  that  their  anns  no  diff'rence  micht  betray, 
Oive  him  a  how,  or  his  fruin  Cupid  take  auay, 
Tim*'  glides  along  wilhnndi«cover*d  haste. 
The  futuff  but  a  length  behind  thi'  past ; 
So  swift  ar''  yeais.     The  balM*.  whom  just  before 
His  gTand>ire  gut,  and  whom  his  sister  bore  ; 
The  drop,  the  thinu'    whu  h  late  the  tree  emlos'd, 
And  late  tln-yawnin?  bark  to  life  expopi'd; 
A  babe,  a  buy,  a  Uauteous  youth  ap|>earS| 
And  lovelier  than  himself  at  n|K:r  years. 
Now  to  the  i|ueen  of  love  he  irare  desire*, 
Aud,  with  bcr  painv,  reveng'd  bis  motlicr's  fires. 
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*'  For  Cytherta's  lips  while  Cupid  prest. 
He  with  a  henlless  arrow  rn^^'d  her  breast. 
The  goddess  felt  it,  ami  with  fury  stung, 
The  wanton  mi!»eh(ef  from  her  bosom  lUintr: 
Yet  thought  at  first  the  danger  slig'  t,  but  found 
The  dart  too  faithful,  and  t-jo  deip  the  wound. 
FirM  with  a  mortal  beauty,  she  disdains 
To  haunt  th'  Idalian  mtmnt,  or  Plirvifian  plaint. 
She  M-eks  not  C'nidos,  nor  her  Vaphian  shriues. 
Nor  Amalhus,  thnt  teini''  with  biazen  minis: 
Ev'n  lleav'n  itself  with  all  its  swe<-ts  tmsought, 
Adonis  far  a  sweater  Heav'n  is  thought. 
On  him  site  hangs,  and  funds  with  cvVy  art, 
And  never,  never  knows  from  him  to  part. 
She,  whose  soft  limits  had  only  been  display 'd 
On  rosy  beds  beneath  the  myrtle  sttade, 
Who-ic  pleasing  eare  was  to  improve  eaeh  grace, 
And  add  more  charms  to  an  unrivnl'd  (ace, 
Now  bu^kiuM,  like  the  virgin  huntn>>.,  goe« 
Through  wi»<hJs,  aiul  pathh-^  wdds,and  mounlain- 

f-nowi. 
With  her  own  tnn'-fid  voice  she  joys  to  cheer 
Tlie  panting  hounds,  that  chase  the  fiying  ciecr. 
She  runv  ll>e  labyrinth  of  fearful  hares, 
Uut  fearle^s  bcast:i,  and  dang'rvus  frcy  forbears; 
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Hunts  not  the  giinning  wolf,  or  foamy  hoar, 
And  trembles  at  tJte  lion's  huncry  roar. 
Thie  too,  Adonis,  with  a  lover's  rare 
She  warns,  if  wani'd  thou  wouldst  avoid  the  snare: 
'  To  furiouii  animals  advance  hot  nigh, 
Fly  those  that  follow,  follow  those  that  fly; 
'  I'ik  I'bance  alone  mu^t  tiic  survivors  siivf. 
Whene'er  hrave  spirits  will  attempt  the  brave, 
o:  lovely  youth!   in  harmte^s  sport*  deli-^'ht; 
Provoke  not  l>easts.  which, ann'd  by  natuie,  fight. 
For  me,  if  not  thyself,  vouchsafe  to  fear; 
I^'t  not  thy  thirst  of  glory  cost  me  d<  ar. 
Boars  know  not  how  to  spare  a  blooming  age  j 
No  sparkling  ejes  can  *n.jth  the  lion's  raKt-. 
Not  all  thy  charms  a  sava'.;e  iH'ast  can  movr, 
Whieh  have  so  d<!<plv  t^Mich'd  the  (juern  of  love. 
When  bristled  boar«i  from  beatin  thicktts    spriuj;* 
In  grinded  tu^ks  a  thunderlMilt  they  bring. 
The  daring  hunters  lions  rous*d  devour, 
Vast  is  their  fury,  and  as  vast  their  powV: 
Curst  be  their  t;iwny  race  !  if  thou  would'st  hear 
What  kindled  thus  my  hate,  then  h-nd  an  ear: 
The  wondVous  tale  I  will  to  thee  unfold. 
Mow  the  fell  monsters  rose  from  crinieii  of  old. 
Hut  by  long  toils  I  faint:  see!   wide  display'd, 
A  grateful  poplar  courts  us  with  a  shade. 
The  grassy  turf,  beneath,  so  verdant  shows. 
We  may  secure  deli;;htfully  repo>e. 
Willi  b«T  Adonis  here  Ik.-  Venus  blest:' 
And  swift  at  once  the  grass  and  him  slie  pr-^t. 
Then  sweetly  smiling,  with  a  raptur'd  mind, 
On  his  lo\'d  bos«)m  she  her  head  reelm'd. 
And  thus  U-can  ;  but  mindful  still  of  bits*, 
Seal'd  the  soft  accents  with  a  softer  kiss. 

"  *  Perhaps  thou  may'bt  have   beard  a  virgin's 
name. 
Who  still  in  swiftness  swiftest  youths  oVrcame. 
Wond'rous!  that  female  weakness  should  out -d<# 
A  manly  strength;  the  wonder  yet  is  true. 
Twas  doubtful,  if  lier  triumphs  in  the  field 
Did  to  her  form's  triumphant  gloHes  yield; 
Whether  her  face  could  with  more  ease  decoy 
A  crowd  of  lovers,  <ir  her  feet  destmy. 
For  once  ApjUoshe  implor'd  to  show 
If  courteous  fates  a  consort  would  allow: 
'  A  consort  brings  thy  ruin,*  he  reply M; 
'  O!    learn  to  want  the  pleasures  of  a  bride! 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  them  to  thy  wrelchid  cost. 
And  Atalanta  living  shall  b«-  tost.' 
With  such  a  rueful  fate  th*  aiVriehted  maid 
Sought  gret-n  re<*csses  in  the  woodland  glade; 
Nor  stgbing  suitors  her  resolves  could  move, 
Slie   bad  them  show  their  speed,  to  thow   their 

love. 
He  onlv,  who  could  conqucT  in  the  race, 
Micht  hope  the  ronqm r'd  vimiu  to  embrace; 
While  he,  whose  tardy  feet  had  l.iirg'd  behind^ 
Was  doom'd  the  sad  rt-ward  of  death  to  timl. 
Though  great  the  prize,  yet  rigid  the  deciee, 
Mnt  blind  with  beauty,  wlio  can  ligimr  sec  } 
liv'n  on  the>e  laws  tl»e  fair  lh<'y  ra>hly  sought. 
And  danrer  in  exeess  of  love  forgot. 

"  '  There  sat  Hippomenet,  pr>^par*d  to  blame 
In  lo^er»  such  i  xtrmacanee  of  tiame. 
*  And  must,*  he  said,  *  thi-  ble^sin.;  of  a  iiifu 
He  dtarly  purchas'd  by  a  risk  of  hfe  '* 
|tul  wheu  he  saw  the  wondeikof  her  face, 
And  her  limbs  naked,  sprhirine  to  the  race, 
(tier  limbk,  as  exquikitely  tniird  as  mine. 
Or  if  A  wumau  Ihuu,  micht  \ic  »ith  tbiuc,) 
L  L 
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With  liflcd  hands,  lie  t-ry'd,  '  Forgive  the  tongue 
Wliioh  durst,  ye  youths,  your  weil-tiin'd  courage 

wrong. 
1  knew  not  that  the  nynijih,  for  whom  j'oii  strove, 
Deserv'd  t]i'  unbounded  transports  of  yt>iir  love.' 
He  saw,  adrair'd,  and  thus  her  spotless  frame 
He  prais'd,  ami  praising,  kindled  his  own  llame. 
A  rival  now  to  all  the  youths  who  run, 
Envious,  he  fears  they  shoidd  not  be  undone. 
'  But  why,'  reflects  he,  '  idly  thus  is  shown 
The  fate  of  others,  yet  untry'd  my  own? 
The  Coward  must  not  in  love's  aid  dejjend; 
The  god  was  ever  to  the  bold  a  friend.' 
Meantime  the  virgin  flies,  or  seems  to  fly. 
Swift  as  a  Scythian  arrow  cleaves  the  sky : 
Still  more  and  more  the  youth  her  charms  admires, 
The  race  itself  t'  exalt  her  charms  conspires. 
The  golden  pinions,  which  her  feet  adorn. 
In  wanton  flutt'rings  by  the  winds  are  borne. 
Down  from  her  head,  the  long,  fair  tresses  liow. 
And  sport  with  lovely  negligence  below. 
The  waving  ribbands,  which  l>er  buskins  tie. 
Her  snowy  skin  with  waving  purple  die; 
As  crimson  veils  in  palaces  display'd, 
To  the  white  marble  lend  a  blushing  shade. 
Not  long  he  gaz'd,  yet  while  he  gaz'd,  she  sain'd 
The  goal,  ami  the  victorious  wreath  obtain'd. 
The  vanquish'd  sigh,  and,  as  the  law  decreed. 
Pay  the  dire  forfeit,  and  prepare  to  bleed. 

"  '  'i'hen  rose  Hippomencs,  not  yet  afraid. 
And  fix'd  his  eyes  full  on  the  beauteous  maid. 
'  Where  is,'    he  ciy'd,    '  the  mighty    ccniquest 

won. 
To  distance  those,  wlio  want  thc'nerves  to  run  ? 
Here  prove  superior  ttrength,  nor  shall  it  be 
Thy  loss  of  glory,  if  excell'd  by  me. 
High  my  descent,  near  Neptune  i  aspire, 
Foi  Neptune  was  grand-jiarcnt  to  my  sire. 
From  that  great  god  the  fourth  myself  1  trace. 
Nor  sink  my  virtues  yet  beneath  iny  race. 
Thou,  tiom  Hippomenes  o'ercome,  niav'st claim 
An  envy'd  triumph,  aiul  a  deathless  fanie.' 

"'While  thus  the  youth  theviruin  pow'r  defles, 
Silent  she  views  him  still  with  softtr  eyes. 
Thoughts  in  her  breast  a  doubtful  strife  begin. 
If  'tis  not  happier  now  to  lose,  than  win. 
•  What  god,  a  foe  to  b;  auty,  wou'd  destroy 
The  promis'd  ripeness  of  tiiis  blooming  boy? 
With  his  life's  danger  docs  ha  seek  my  bed? 
Scar.ee  am  I  half  so  greatly  worth,'  she  said  : 
'  Nor  has  his  beauty  niuv'd  my  breast  to  love. 
And  yet,  1  own,  such  beauty  well  might  mo\e. 
Tis  not  his  charms,  'tis  pity  would  engage 
My  soul  to  spare  the  greenness  of  his  ane: 
What,  that  heroic  courage  fires  his  breast, 
And  shines  through  brave  disdain  of  fate  confest? 
'What,»;ia»  his  patronage  by  close  degrees 
Springs  from  the  imperial  rider  of  the  seas? 
Then  add  the  love,  wliieh  bids  him  undertake 
The  lace,  and  dare  to  perish  for  my  sake. 
Of  bloody  nuptials,  heedless  vouth,  beware! 
Fly,  timely  fly  i'rom  a  too  barb'rous  fair. 
At  pleasure  <hoosc;  thy  love  will  be  repaid 
By  a  less  fooM.di,  and  more  beauteous  maid. 
But  why  this  t(  nderness,  l.'efore  unknown  ? 
Why  beats  and  pants  my  bie.-ist  for  him  alone? 
Hcs  eyes  h.ive  si>:M  his  nuni'ious  rivals  yield; 
I-et  lorn  too  share  the  rignui  of  the  lield, 
Suue,  hy  their  fates  untaught,  his  own  he  courts, 
And  thus  with  ruin  iiiselentiy  sports. 


Yet  for  what  crime  sliall  he  his  dratli  reoctfc? 

Is  it  a  crime  with  me  to  wish  to  live? 

Shall  his  kind  passion  his  destnictiou  prove  ? 

Is  this  the  fatal  recompence  of  love  ? 

So  fair  a  youth,  destroy'd,  would  conquest  shame. 

And  nynijihs  eternally  detest  my  fame. 

Stdl  why  should  nymphs  my  guiltless  fame  up- 

Oid  1  the  fond  adventurer  persuade?  [braiiU 

Alas !   I  wish  tiiou  wouldst  the  course  decline. 

Or  that  my  swiftness  was  excell'd  by  thine. 

See !  w  hat  a  virgin's  bloom  adorns  the  boy  ! 

Why  wilt  thou  run,  and  why  thyself  destroy  f 

Hippomenes !   Oh  that  I  ne'er  had  been 

By  those  bright  eyes  unfortunately  seen! 

Ah!  tempt  not  thus  a  swift,  untimely  fate; 

Thy  life  is  worthy  of  the  longest  date. 

Were  I  left  wretched,  did  the  galling  chain 

Of  rigid  gods  not  my  iVec  choice  restrain. 

By  thee  alone  I  could  with  joy  be  led 

To  ta^ite  the  raptures  of  a  nuptial  bed.' 

'*'  Thus  she  disclos'd  the  woman's  secret  heart. 
Young,  innocent,  and  new  to  Cupid's  dart. 
Her  thoughts,  her  words,  her  actions  wildly  rove. 
With  love  she  bums,  yet  knows  not  that  'lis  love. 

'  "  Her   royal  sire    now   with   the  murm'rins 
Demands  the  race  impatiently  aluiul.  [cruwJ 

Hipponienes  then  with  true  fervour  pray'd, 
'  iMy  liold  .attempt  let  Venus  kindly  aid. 
liy  her  sweet  pow'r  I  felt  this  am'ious  fire. 
Still  may  she  succour  whom  slie  did  inspire.' 
A  soft,  unenvions  wind,  with  speedy  care. 
Wafted  to  Ileav'n  the  lover's  tender  pray'r. 
Pity,  I  own,  soon  gain'd  the  wisli'd  consent, 
And  all  th'  assistance  he  implor'd  1  lent. 
The    Cyprian   lands,    though    rich,    in   richness 

yield 
To  that,  surnam'd  the  Tamasenian  field. 
That  held  of  old  was  added  to  my  shrine. 
And  its  choice  products  consecrated  mine. 
A  tree  there  stands,  full  glorious  to  behold. 
Gold  are  the  leaves,  the  crackling  branches  gold. 
It  chajie'd,  three  apples  in  my  hands  1  bore, 
Which  newly  from  the  tree  1  si)ortive  tore; 
Seen  by  the  youth  alone,  to  him  1  brought 
The  fruit,  and  when,  and  how  to  use  it,  taught. 
The  signal  sounding  by  the  king's  command'. 
Both  start  at  once,  and  sweep  th'  imprinted  sand. 
So  swiftly  mov'd  their  feet,  they  might  with  ease, 
Scarce  nioisten'd,  skim  along  the  glassy  seas; 
Or  with  a  wond'rous  levity  be  borne 
O'er  yellow  harvests  of  unbending  corn. 
Now  fav'ring  peals  resound  from  ev'ry  part. 
Spirit  the  youth,  and  fire  his  fainting  heart. 
'  Hippomenes!'  they  ery'd,  '  thy  life  preserve, 
Intensely  labour,  and  stretch  e\ 'ry  nerve. 
Base  ftar  a'one  can  baffle  thy  <le-ign. 
Shoot  boldly  onward,  and  the  goal  is  thine' 
'Tis  doubtful  whcthir  shouts,  Uke  these,  convey'd 
More  pleasures  to  the  youth,  or  to  tlm  maid. 
When  a  long  distance  oft  she  could  have  gain'il. 
She  cheek'd  her  swiftness,  and  her  feet  restrain'd: 
Siie  sigh'd,  and  dwelt,  and  languish'd  on  his  face. 
Then  with  unwilling  >,pecd  pursu'd  the  race. 
O'er  spent  with  heat,  his  breath  he  faintly  drew, 
Parch'd  was  his  mouth,  nor  yet  the  goal  in  view, 
And  the  tir^t  apple  on  the  plain  he  threw. 
The  nymph  stop'd  suilden  at  th'  unusual  sight, 
Stiuik  with  the  Iruit  so  beautifully  bright.  ' 
.Asidu  she  starts,  the  wonder  to  behold. 
And  ea^er  stoops  to  catch  the  rolling  gold. 
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TYi'  oliwrvnnt  youth  past  hy,  onil  scour'd  nlon-;, 

^\'lltl•■  pcjU   of   i'ly    niiip   from    lli'    a)>|)l;iu<liiig 

rnkinilly  vhi-  corrtrts  tin*  Rliort  di-hy,      [tliroii-j. 

And  to  rt'diN'in  tin-  lime  rteotn  swift  awnv, 

Swirt,  05  the  lif;lit*aing,  or  the  iiurthrrn  wind, 

And  far  shff  loaves  the  pantinic  vouth  heliind, 

A^iMi  hestriicH  the  flyinc  nympi)  tu  hutd 

"With  the  teniptaliun  ul' the  s<-eiind  guid; 

The  bright  temptation  fnullessly  n-a-*  tost, 

S'>  soon,  aln^ !  she  won  the  dititance  lost. 

Now  hut  a  little  intervnl  of  spare 

Rt-ninin*d  fur  the  di-eision  of  the  race; 

'  Fair  auth<ir  of  the  pr»rii>us  iril^'  he  said, 

*  Be  thnii,  O  KtMldftis,  antlutr  of  my  aiil!' 

Tlien  of  the  shining  fruit  the  last  he  drew, 

And  nith  liis  fidl-eollerted  vigour  threw: 

The  virgin  still  the  longer  ludelaiu, 

Threw  not  direetly,  hut  acro>s  the  plain. 

She  seeni'J  owhde  perplexM  in  dnliiuu«  thought, 

If  the  far-dislunt  apple  shonldbe  sought: 

I  lurM  her  haekward  niiud  to  seize  the  hait. 

Anil  tn  the  massy  goM  yave  dt>uhlc  weight. 

My  favour  to  my  votary  »as  sliow'd. 

Her  speed  I  lessenM,  and  iiicr»-aaM  her  load. 

Itut  lest,  thouirli  limg,  the  rapid  race  Ije  run 

Before  niv  longer,  tedious  tale  is  done. 

The  yontii  the  goal,  and  so  the  virgin  won. 

"  '  Might  I,  Aih)nis.  now  not  hope  to  see 
His  grateful  thanks  iwur'd  out  for  victory? 
His  pious  iueense  on  my  altars  laid  ? 
lint  he  nor  grateful  thanks,  nor  inrense  paid, 
I'.nrag'd  I  vow'd,  th.at  Hitli  the  youth  the  lair. 
For   his    eontempt,  should    my   keen    veng'^nce 
That  future  lovers  miilit  my  |Hiw'r  revere,  [share; 
And,  from  their  s;id  examples,  learn  to  fear. 
The  silent  fanes,  thi?  sanetify'd  abodes 
Of  Cylieli,  ereat  mother  of  the  go<l», 
RaiN'd  by  Kehion  in  a  lonely  woo<l. 
And  lull  of  hrnwn,  religious  horruur  stood. 
Kv  a  long  pninfid  journey  faint,  they  eliose 
Their  weary  limbs  here  seeret  to  repose. 
But  soon  my  p>w*r  inllani'd  the  lustful  boy. 
Careless  of  rest  he  sought  untimely  joy. 
A  hallow'd  glo.imy  cave,  with  moss  o'er-grown, 
Thi-  temple  jom'd,  of  native  pumice  stone. 
Where  antie  images  by  priests  were  kept, 
And  wooden  deities  securely  slept. 
Thither  the  rash  Hippomenes  retires, 
Aiwl  gives  a  loo»e  to  all  his  wild  desires. 
And  the  chaste  cell  pollutes  with  wanton  fires. 
The  saoreil  statues  tn  inble  with  surprise. 
The  tow'ry  godd<-ss,  blushing,  veii'd  her  eyes; 
And  the  lewd  pair  to  Stvgian  sounds  had  s<'nt. 
But  unrrven.-eful  s^^•mM  that  punishment. 
A  heavier  doom  such  black  prtiphaneness  draws, 
Tie  ir  Uiper  fingers  turn  ti)  erooktsi  paws. 
No  morjr  their  m-cks  the  smiKithuess  can  retain, 
Now  oover'd  sudden  with  a  yellow  niane. 
Arms  change  to  le^s:  each  HikIs  1|)c  hard'ning 

breast 
Of  rage  tmknown,and  wondVous  strength  posscst. 
Their  alterM  looks  with  fury  grim  ajipear, 
And  on  the  ground  their  brushim:  tails  they  bear. 
They  haunt  the  woods:  their  voices,  which  before 
Were  musically  sweet,  now  hoarsely  roar. 
Hence  lions,  dreadful  to  the  lah'nng  swains. 
Are  tnni'd  hy  Cyliel^,  and  ciirb'd  with  reins, 
And  huDibly  draw  her  c;ir  along  the  plain-;. 
But  thou,  Adonis,  my  deli,  hlfid  care. 
Of  tlies«,  and  beasts  as  liercc  ok  tbcic,  beware ' 


The  savage,  which  nut  shuns  thee,  timelv  shun. 
For  hy  rash  prowess  sloiddst  thou  be  undone, 
A  double  luin  is  contaii/d  in  one.* 

"Thus  cautious  \enusschfx)IM  herfiv'rilc  boy; 
But  youthful  heat  all  cautions  will  ilcsirov. 
His  sprightly  soul  lieyond  grave  couiim-I>  flies, 
VVhilf  With  yok'd  swans  the  goddess  eulji  the  skies. 
His  faithful  hounds,  leil  by  the  tainted  wn  d, 
Uxlg'd  in  thick  coverts  chanc'd  a  boar  to  lind. 
The  callow  hero  show'd  a  manly  heart, 
.And  piere'd  the  saiace  with  a  sid<>-lona  dart. 
The  llyiiej  s;ivii:;e,  wound'-il,  turii'd  nvaui, 
Wreiich'd  out  the  gory  dart,  and  fonm'd  with  pain. 
Tlie  trriiibling  buy  by  P'ght  his  sai'ely  sought, 
Ae<l  now  recall'd  the  lore  which  Venus  taught j 
Hilt  now  too  late  to  (ly  the  boar  be  strove. 
Who  in  the  gioin  his  tusks  impetuous  drove; 
Oil  thedisisiloui'd  urass  Adonis  lay. 
The  monsicr  trampling  o'er  bis  beaiileous  prcj'. 

**  l-air  Cytherca,  Cyprus  scarce  in  view. 
Heard  from  afar  his  uroans,  ami  owu'd  them  trtic. 
And  tiirn'd  her  snowv  swans,  and  backward  tiew. 
But  as  she  saw  him  gasp  Lis  latest  bnsth. 
And  quivViin;  agonize  in  paiiffs  of  death,  (forbore, 
Down    with    sHift    rliL-ht    she    iiliiin;'d,   nor    lage 
At  nniH!  her  saimenis,  and  her  hair  she  lore. 
With  cruel  blows  she  heal  her  iiuiltk-s  hroa<t. 
The  fates  uphraideil,  and  her  I'tve  confest.  [devoiif 
'  Nor  sli:ill   ihey    yet,"    she  cry'd,    •  the  whole 
Wit|(  uiicoiitrol'd,  inexorable  pow'r: 
For  thee,  lost  ynnth,  my  tears,  and  n*st'css  pain, 

.^hall  in  inimort:d  monuiiients  reinaiii. 
With  solemn  pomp  in  annual  riles  reliini'd. 
Be  thou  for  ever,  my  Aihiiiis,  mounrd. 

Could  Pinto's  queen  with  jealous  fury  stonn. 
And  Meiithe  to  a  Ira^-miit  herli  transform? 
Yet  dar»'s  not  Venus  with  a  change  surprise. 

And  in  a  tlow'rbid  her  fall'n  hero  risi>>' 
Then  on  the  blood  sweet  nectar  she  bestows. 

The  S'-enteil  blood  in  little  bubbles  rose: 
Little  as  rainy  drops,  which  flutt'rine  fly. 
Borne  by  the  winds,  along  a  low'ring  sky. 

Shoit  time  ensuM,  till  where  the  blood  was  shed, 

A  dow'r  began  to  rear  its  purple  bead: 

Such,  as  on  Puii'C  apples  is  ri'vea/d. 

Or  in  the  lilmy  rind  hut  half  eoneeard. 

.Still  here  the  fate  of  lovelv  forms  wc  si«. 

So  sudden  fades  the  swei*t  anemone. 

The  feeble  stems,  to  stormy  blasts  a  p^^y, 

Tlieir  sickly  beauties  disiop,  and  pine  away. 

The  winds  forbid  the  flow  rs  to  dourish  lont. 

Which  owe  to  winds  their  names  inHreeiaii  sonj." 


Ol'JD-S  MET.^MORPI!OSF.S. 
BOOK  XI. 

THE   DEATH   OF  URPIIEC4. 

Uy  Mr.  CroxulL 

Here,   while  tlie  Thracian  burd's  enchant!r| 
strain 
Sooths  beasts,  and  woo  is,  andallthelist'nhigpUin, 
The  female  Hat  ehniials,  detoutiv  tn:id, 
In  shagy  skins  Ike  •■ivaee  crealuiv^,  clad, 
\V.irfilitig  in  air  pcrceiv'd  his  lovelv  lav, 
.\iid  fnini  a  nsiiiir  ground  bein  11  him  play. 
Whin  one,  the  wildest,  nitli  ilishev<..\i  hair, 
1'hat  loosely  slreaai'd,  and  rulUod  in  the  air; 
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Soun  as  her  frantic  eye  the  lyrist  spy'd, 
'*  Sec,  see!  the  hater  of  our  se\',''  she  cry'd. 
Then  at  his  face  Iicr  missive  javelin  sent, 
"Wiiich  whiz'd  along,  and  briis^ht  hitn  as  it  went; 
Rut  the  soft  wreaths  of  ivy  twisttd  round. 
Prevent  a  deep  impresiiun  of  the  wound. 
Another,  for  a  weapon,  hurls  a  stone, 
Which,  by  the  sound  subdu'd  as  soon  as  thrown, 
Falls  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  seeming  sense 
Implores  liis  pardon  for  its  late  ot^ence. 

But  now  their  frantic  ra,;^e  unbounded  ^ows, 
Turns  all  to  madness,  and  no  measure  knows: 
Yet  this  the  charms  of  music  might  subdue, 
But  that,  with  all  its  cliarms,  is  conquer'd  too; 
Ii»  louder  stmins  their  hideons  yeUings  rise, 
And  squeaking  horn-pipes  echo  through  the  skies, 
Which,  in  hoarse  consort  with  the  drum,  confound 
Tiie  moving  lyre,  and  ev'i-y  gentle  sound: 
Then  Uwasthe  deafen'd  stones  flew  on  with  speed, 
And  saw,  nusooth'd,  their  turn  ful  poet  bleed. 
The  birds,  the  beasts,  and  all  the  savage  crew 
Wliichthe  sweet  lyrist  to  attention  drew, 
Now,  by  the  female  mob's  more  furious  rage, 
Are  driv'n,  and  forc'd  to  quit  the  shady  stage. 
Next  their  fierce  hands  the  baid  himself  assail, 
Nor  can  his  sonir  against  their  wi-aih  prevail  : 
They  tiock,  like  birds,  when  in  a  clnst'rlng  tlight, 
By  day  they  chase  the  boding  fowl  of  niglit. 
So  crowded  amphitheatres  snrvey 
Tlie  stag,  to  greedy  dogs  a  future  prey. 
Their  steely  javelins,  which  soft  curls  entwine 
Of  buddhig  tendrils  from  the  leafy  vine, 
For  sacred  rites  of  mild  religion  made. 
Are  flung  promiscuous  at  the  poet's  head. 
Those  clods  of  earth  or  Hints  discharge,  and  these 
Ilnrl  prickly  branches  sliver'd  from  the  trees. 
And,  lest  their  passion  should  be  unsupply'd. 
The  rabble  crew,  by  chance,  at  distance  spy'd 
Where  oxen,  straining  at  the  heavy  yoke, 
The  fallow 'd  field  with  slow  advances  broke ; 
Nigh  which  the  brawny  peasants  dug  the  soil, 
Procuring  food  with  long  laborious  toil. 
These,  when  they  saw  the  ranting  throng  draw 

near, 
Suitted  their  tools,  and  fled,  possest  with  fear. 
Long  spades,  and  rakes  of  mighty  size  were  found, 
Carelessly  left  upon  the  broken  ground. 
With  these  the  furious  lunatics  engage, 
And  first  tlie  lab*ring  oxen  feel  their  rage; 
Then  to  the  poet  they  return  with  speed, 
Whose  fate  was,  past  prevention,  now  decreed: 
In  vain  he  lifts  his  suppliant  hands,  in  vain 
He  tries,  before,  his  never-failing  strain. 
And,  from  those  sacred  lips,  whose  thrilling  sound 
Fierce  tigers,  and  insensate  rocks  could  wuund, 
Ah  gods!  how  moving  was  the  mournful  sight! 
To  see  the  fleeting  soul  now  take  its  flight. 
Thee  the  soft  warblers  of  the  feathcr'd  kind 
Bewail'd;  for  thee  thy  savage  audience  pin'd; 
Those  rocks  and  woods  that  oft  ihy  strain  had  led, 
Mourn  for  tlieir  charmer,  and  lament  him  dead  j 
And  iliooping  trtcs  their  leafy  gljrics  slied. 
Nai'aiis  and  Dryads  with  dishevL-l'd  hair 
PromiifCuous  weep,  and  scarfs  of  sable  wear; 
Nor  could  the  river-gods  conceal  iheir  monn, 
But  with  new  tioods  of  tears  augment  their  own. 
HI5;  mangled  limbs  lay  scatterM  all  around, 
Jllii  head  and  harp  u  better  furtune  found ; 
In  llebruv*  streams  they  gently  roU'd  along, 
An]  sootUM  the  waters  with  a  mournful  ^on^ 


Soft  deadly  notes  the  lifeless  tongue  insplrf, 
A  dctleful  tune  sounds  from  the  floating  lyrej 
The  hollow  banks  in  solemn  concert  mourn. 
And  the  sad  strain  in  echoing  groans  return. 
Now  with  the  cua*enl  to  the  sea  they  glide. 
Borne  by  the  billows  of  the  briny  tide; 
And  driv'n  w  here  waves  round  rocky  Lesbos  roar^ 
They  strand,  and  lodge  upon  Metliymna's  shore. 

But  here,  when  landed  on  the  foreign  soil, 
A  venom'd  snake,  the  product  of  the  isle, 
Aftcmpts  the  head,  and  sacred  locks  embru'd 
With  clotted  gore,  and  still  fresh-dropping  blood, 
Phtebus,  at  last,  his  kind  protection  gives. 
And  from  the  fact  the  greedy  monster  drives; 
Whose  marbled  jaws  his  impious  crime  atone, 
Still  grinning  ghastly,  though  transform'd  to  stone. 

His  ghost  flies  downward  to  the  Stygian  shore. 
And  knows  the  places  it  had  seen  before: 
Among  the  shadows  of  the  pious  train 
He  finds  Eurydice,  and  loves  again: 
With    pleasure    views  the   beauteous    phantom's 

charms. 
And  clasps  her  in  his  unsubstantial  arms. 
There  side  by  side  thpy  unmolested  walk, 
Or  pass  their  blissful  hours  in  pleasing  talk; 
Aft  or  before  the  bard  securely  goes, 
And,  without  danger,  can  review  his  spouse, 

THE   TIIRACfAN   WOMEN   TRANSFORMED    TO 

TREES. 

Bacchus,  resolving  to  revenge  the  wrong 
Of  Orplieus  murder'd,  on  the  madding  throng, 
Decreed  that  each  accomplice  dame  should  staml 
Fix'd  by  the  roots  along  the  conscious  land. 
Their  wicked  ftet,  that  late  so  nimbly  ran 
To  wreak  their  malice  on  the  guiltless  man. 
Sudden  with  twisted  ligatures  were  bound. 
Like  trees,  deep  planted  in  the  turfy  ground. 
And  as  the  fouler  witli  his  subtile  gins 
His  featlier'd  captives  by  the  feet  eiitwines. 
That  fluttVing  pant,  and  struggle  to  get  loos*, 
Yet  only  closer  draw  the  fatal  noose: 
So  these  were  caught;  and,  as  they  strove  in  vain 
To  quit  the  place,  they  but  incre:^s'd  their  pain. 
They  flounce   and  toil,  yet  find  themselves  con* 

trol'd; 
The  root,  though  pliant,  toughly  keeps  its  hold. 
In  vain  their  toes  and  feet  they  look  to  find. 
For  ev*n  their  shapely  legs  are  cloth'd  with  riiid^ 
One  smites  her  thighs  with  a  lamenting  stroke, 
And  finds  the  flesh  transformed  to  solid  oak: 
Another,  with  surprise,  and  grief  distrest, 
T.ays  on  above,  but  beats  a  wooden  breast. 
A  rugged  bark  their  softer  neck  invades. 
Their  branching  arms  shoot  wp  delightful  shades : 
At  once  they  seem,  and  are  a  real  grove. 
With  mossy  trunks   below,  and  verdant  leaves 
above. 

THE  FABLE  OF  MIDAS. 

Nor  this  sufiic'd;  the  god's  disgust  remains. 
And  he  resolves  to  quit  their  hated  plains; 
The  vineyards  of  Tymole  ingross  bib  care, 
And,  with  a  better  choir,  he  fixes  there; 
Wliere  tlie  smooth  streams  of  clear  Pactolus  rolPd, 
Tlien  undistingnish'd  for  its  sands  of  gold. 
The  Satyrs  with  the  nymphs,  his  usual  throng. 
Come  to  salute  their  god,  and  jovial  danc*d  alon^* 
Silcnus  only  miss'd;  for  while  he  recPd, 
Feeble  with  age,  and  wine,  about  the  field. 
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Tfirhoar^'  Jrunkard  had  foreot  his  way, 
Arnl  ta  the  Phry|fiaii  cluwns  bccanie  a  prey; 
Will)  tu  king  Miihiti  drag  tho  captive  gml, 
While  on  his  totiy  pate  the  wreaths  of  ivy  nod. 

Midas  from  Ur|ihi'U»  had  been  taught  his  lure, 
And  knew  the  rites  of  Uacehiis  long  before. 
Hi'f  when  he  saw  his  venerable  gucijt, 
In  honour  of  the  i;od  ordaiu'd  a  fea-^t. 
T»-n  days  in  course,  with  each  conlinu'd  uight, 
\Verc  sp<'nt  in  genial  mirth,  and  brisk  delieht: 
Then  on  th'  eleventh,  when  with  brighter  ray 
Phosphor  had  chas'd  the  fjding  ^tars  away. 
The  king  thivugh  Lydia's  fields  young  Bacchus 

sought. 
And  to  the  god  his  foster-father  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  the  welcome  sight,  he  bids  him  soon 
But  name  his  wiiili,  and  swears  In  graut  the  boon. 
A  glorious  offer!  yet  but  ill  bestow'd 
Oil  him  nhose  choice  so  little  judgment  show'd. 
"  Give  me,"  says  he,  (nor  thought  he  osk'd  too 

much) 
"  That  with  my  body  whatsoe'er  I  touch, 
Chaii^M  from  the  nature  which  it  held  of  old, 
May  be  converted  into  yellow*  gold." 
He  had  his  wi-^h;  but  yet  the  god  repin'd. 
To  think  the  fool  no  better  wish  could  lind. 

But  the  brave  king  departed  from  the  place, 
^Vith  smiles  of  gladness  sparkling  in  his  face: 
Kor  ctii'ld  contain,  but,  as  he  to<ik  his  way, 
Iiupati'  lit  longs  to  make  the  first  es^ay. 
Down  from  a  lowly  branch  a  twig  he  drew, 
Tlie  tnig  straight  clitterM  with  a  golden  hue: 
Jle  takes  a  sioiie,  the  stone  was  tnrnM  l*i  gold; 
A  clod  he  touches,  and  the  crumbling  mould 
Acknowl.^Ig'd  soon  the  great  transforming  pow'r, 
In  weight  and  substance  like  a  mass  of  ore. 
He  pluck'd  the  corn,  and  straight  his  grasp  appears 
Fiil'd  with  a  bcndinc  tuft  of  golden  I'ars. 
An  apple  next  be  takes,  and  seeais  to  hold 
The  bright  Hesperian  vegetable  gold, 
Tlis  hand  be  careless  on  a  pillar  lays. 
With  \hining  gold  tlie  fluted  pillars  blatc: 
And  while  he  wa-hcs,  as  t!ic  servants  pour. 
His  touch  converts  the  stream  to  Danae's  showV. 

To  •■ee  these  miracles  so  finely  wrtjught, 
Fires  with  transporting  joy  his  giddy  thought. 
The  ready  slaves  prepare  a  sumptuous  board, 
.Spread  with  rich  dainties  for  their  hapj'y  lord; 
^Vhosc  pow'rful  hands  the  bread  no  sooner  hold, 
Cut  its  whole  substance  is  transforin'd  to  gold: 
I'p  to  his  mouth  he  lifts  the  sav'ry  meat. 
Which  turns  to  gold  as  he  attempts  to  <at; 
His  patron's  noble  juice  of  purple  hue, 
Touch'd  by  his  lips,  a  gilded  conlial  sreiv: 
Unfit  for  drink,  and  wondrons  to  behold, 
It  trick.es  from  his  jaws  a  fluid  gold. 

The  rich  jioor  fool,  confounded  with  surprise. 
Starving  in  all  his  various  plenty  lies: 
^iek  of  his  wish,  he  now  detests  the  pow*r, 
For  which  he  .isk'd  so  earnestly  before; 
Amidst  his  gold  with  pinching  famine  curst. 
And  justly  torturM  with  an  equal  thint. 
At  last  his  shining  arms  to  Meav'n  he  rears. 
And  in  distress,  for  refuge,  flies  to  pray'rs. 
"  t)  ftitlier  Bacchus,  1  have  siim*d,"be  cry*d, 
•*  .^nd  foolishly  thy  gracious  gifl  apply 'd; 
Thy  pity  now,  repenting,  I  implore  ; 
Oh  *  may  1  feel  llie  golilen  plague  no  more.*' 

The  hungry  wretch,  his  folly  thus  confcst, 
Touch'd  the  kind  deity '>  good-natur'd  breast ; 


The  gentle  go<l  aniiull'd  bis  first  decree, 

.^nd  Irom  the  cruel  compact  set  hiin  l"r«  e. 

But  then,  to  cleanse  him  quite  from  further  liana, 

A:id  to  dilute  the  relics  ot  the  charm, 

lie  hills  him  si'ek  the  stream  that  cuts  the  land 

Nigh  where  the  tow'rs  of  Lydian  Sanlis  stand; 

Then  trace  the  river  to  the  fountain  head. 

And  meet  it  rising  from  its  rocky  bed  ; 

There,  as  the  bubbling  tide  pours  forth  amain, 

To  plunge  his  body  in,  and  wash  away  the  staia. 

The  king  instructed  to  the  fount  retires, 

But  with  the  gol  len  charm  the  stream  inspires : 

For  while  this  quality  the  man  forsakes, 

An  equal  pow'r  the  limpid  water  takes ; 

Informs  with  veins  of  gold  the  ncigbb'ring  land. 

And  glides  along  a  bed  of  golden  sand. 

Now  loathing  wealth,  th*  occasion  of  his  woes. 
Far  in  the  woods  he  sought  a  calm  repose  ; 
In  caves  and  grottos,  where  the  nymphs  lesort. 
And  keep  with  mountain  Pan  their  sylvan  court. 
Ah  !   h.'ul  he  left  his  stupid  soul  behind  ! 
But  his  condition  alter'd  not  his  mind. 

F'or  where  high  Tmolus  rears  his  shady  brow, 
And  from  his  elifTs  surveys  the  si'as  below, 
III  his  descent,  by  Sardis  bounded  here. 
By  the  small  confines  of  Hypaepa  there. 
Pan  to  the  nymphs  his  frolic  ditties  play'd. 
Tuning  his  n.eds  iKni^tb  the  eliequer'd  shade. 
The  nymphs  arc  pleas'd,  the  boasting  sylvanplayj. 
And  sp«'aks  with  slight  of  great  Apollo's  lays. 
Tniolus  was  arbiter;  the  boaster  still 
Accepts  tlie  trial  with  unequal  skill. 
The  venerable  judge  «  as  seated  high 
f  )n  his  ow  II  hill,  tliat  seeiu'd  to  touch  the  sky. 
Above  the  whisp'ring  trees  his  head  he  rears. 
From  their  cncumb'ring  boughs  to  free  bis  ears; 
A  wr«ath  of  oak  alone  his  temples  bound. 
The  pendant  acorns  hxisely  dangled  round. 
"  In  me  your  judge,**  says  he,  "  there's  no  delay  ;* 
llien  bids  the  goatherd  god  begin,  and  play. 
Pan  tun'd  the  pi|ie,  and  with  his  rural  s  'H^ 
Pleas'd  the  low  taste  of  all  the  vulg;ir  throng; 
Such  songs  a  vulgar  judinucnt  mostly  please, 
Midas  was  there,  and  Midas  judg'd  with  these. 

The  mountain  sire  with  grave  deportment  now 
To  Phobus  tunis  his  venerable  brow  : 
And,  as  he  turns,  with  him  the  listening  wood 
In  the  same  posture  of  altcuiron  stood. 
The  god  his  own  Parnassian  laurel  crown'd. 
And  in  a  wreath  his  golden  tresses  bound, 
(Jractful  his  puqile  mantle  swept  the  ground. 
High  on  the  left  his  iv'ry  lute  he  rais'd. 
The  lute,  emiioss'd  with  glitt'riiig  jewels,  blaz'd. 
In  his  right  hand  he  nicely  held  the  quill. 
His  easy  posture  spoke  a  m.Tster's  skill. 
The  strings  he  touch'd  with  more  than  human  art. 
Which  pleas'd  the  judge's  car,  and  loo.h'd   hi; 

heart ; 
Who  soon  judiciously  the  palm  decreed. 
And  to  the  lute  postjioii'd  the  squeaking  reed. 

All,  with  applause,  th*'  rightful  sentence  liean), 
Mid.ns  ahine  dissatisfied  .ipi)ear*d. 
To  him  unjustly  gi»*n  the  judgment  seems, 
F->r  Pan's  barbaric  notes  he  most  esteems. 
The  lyric  goil,  who  thought  his  untun'd  ear 
Deserv'd  but  ill  a  human  form  to  wear, 
I  If  that  deprives  him,  and  supplies  the  place 
With  some  more  fit,  and  of  an  ampler  spate; 
Fix'd  on  his  nmldle  an  unscemlv  pair, 
Flajiing,  and  Urge,  and  ftill  of  w;:'itisU  bair  j, 
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Withdut  a  total  chnnge  from  what  he  was, 
Still  in  the  man  preserves  the  simple  ass. 

He,  tn  ejiiiceal  the  scandal  of  the  <leej, 
A  purple  tmban  I'uhls  abuul  his  h.  ad; 
Veds  the  reprjneh  IVoin  i)nblic  »iew,  and  fears 
The  lauudiin«t  world  would  spy  his  monstrous  ears. 
One  trusty  liarher-slave,  that  us'd  to  dress 
His  master's  hair, when  lengthcn'd  to  excess, 
'I'he  mighty  si-rrei  knew,  but  knew  alone, 
And,  thoujth  impatient,  durst  not  make  it  known. 
Restless,  at  last,  a  private  place  he  found, 
Then  duj;  a  hole,  and  told  it  to  the  ground; 
In  a  low  whisper  he  revcalM  the  case, 
And  covev'd  in  the  earth,  and  silent  left  the  place. 

In  time,  ofti'emhling  reeds  a  picntirous  crop 
From  the  ronlided  furroiv  spruute<l  up; 
Which,  hiuh  arUancing  with  the  ripcnnig  year. 
Made  known  the  tiller,  and  his  fruitles-s  eare ; 
For  tlien  the  rustling  blades,  and  whisp'ring  wind. 
To  tell  th'  important  secret  both  combin'd. 

THE  BIULDING  OF  TROY. 

PHtEBi'S,  with  full  rercngo,  from  Tmolus  flies, 
Darts  through  the  air,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  skies: 
Near  Hellespont  he  lights,  and  treads  the  plains 
Where  great  Laoinedon  sole  nionarcli  reigns: 
■Where,  built  between  the  two  projecting  strands. 
To  Panompba-an  Jove  an  altar  stands. 
Jlere  first  aspiring  thoughts  the  kint;  employ. 
To  found  the  lofty  tow'rs  of  future  Troy. 
The  work,  from  schemes  magnilicent  begun. 
At  vast  expense  was  slowdy'earry'd  on  : 
Which  Ph(ebus  seeing,  with  the  trident  god 
V  ho  rules  the  swelling  surges  with  his  nod. 
Assuming  each  a  mortal  shape,  combine 
At  a  set  price  to  linish  his  design. 
The  work  was  built;  the  king  their  price  denies, 
And  his  injustice  backs  with  perjuries. 
'J'l.is  iVeptune  could  not  brook,  but  drove  the  main, 
A  mighty  deluge,  o'er  the  Phrygian  plain: 
M'was  all  a  sea;  the  waters  of  "the  deep 
From  ev'ry  vale  the  copious  harvest  sweep; 
Thehiiny  billows  oicrliow  the  soil, 
Uavagc  the  fields,  and  mock  the  ploughman's  toil. 

Nor  this  appeas'd  the  god's  revengeful  mind. 
For  still  a  greater  plague  lemains  behind : 
A  huge  sea-monsl(rr  lodges  on  the  sands. 
And  the  king's  dangbtcr  for  his  prey  demands. 
To  him  that  sav'd  the  damsel,  was  decreed 
A  set  of  horses  of  the  Sun's  fine  breed; 
But  wiien  Alcides  from  the  rotk  unty'd 
The  trembling  f.iir,  the  ransom  was  deny'd. 
He,  in  revenge,  the  new-built  walls  attack'd. 
And  'he  twicc-perjur'd  city  bravely  sack'd, 
Tclamon  aided,  and  injustice  sbar'd 
J'art  of  the  plunder  as  his  due  reward: 
The  princess,  rescii'd  late,  with  all  her  charms, 
HesionJ',  was  yielded  to  his  arms: 
For  Peieus,  with  a  piddess  bride,  w.as  more 
Proud  of  bis  spouse,  than  of  bis  birth  before: 
(irandsons  to  .love  (here  might  be  more  than  one, 
But  he  the  goddess  hail  enjoy'd  alone. 

THE  STORY  OE  THETIS  AND  PEI.EUS,  cVc. 

For  Proteus  thus  to  virgin  Thetis  said  : 
"  Fair  goddess  of  the  waves,  consent  to  wed. 
And  take  some  sprightly  lover  to  your  bed. 
A  son  you'll  have,  i'he  tenour  of  the  field, 
•To  whom  \a  fame  and  pow'r  his  sire  shall  yield.'' 


Jive,    who  ador'd   the  nympli  with  boundless 

love. 
Did  from  his  breast  the  dangerous  fiame  remove,* 
He  knew  the  fates,  nor  c.ir'il  to  raise  up  one. 
Whose  fame  ami  greatness  should  eclipse  his  own, 
I  On  happy  Peieus  he  bestow  M  her  charms. 
And  bless'il  his  grandson  in  the  goddess'  arms. 

:\  silent  creek  Tbessalia's  coa.sl  can  sliow  ; 
Two  arms  project,  and  shape  it  like  a  bow; 
'Twould  make  a  bay,  but  the  transparent  tide 
O'-es  sraree  the  yellow -.iravel'd  bottom  hide; 
Tor  the  quick  eye  may  through  the  liquid  wave 
A  linn  unweeily  level  beach  jierceive. 
A  griive  of  fragrant  myrtle  near  it  grows, 
Wlio.se  boughs,  though  thick,  a  beauteous  grot 

disclose; 
The  well-Avrought  fabric,  to  discerning  eyes, 
Is'athc  r  by  art  than  nature  seems  to  rise. 
\  bridled  dolpliin  oft  fair  Thetis  bore 
To  this  her  lo\'d  retreat,  her  fav'rite  shore. 
Here  Peieus  sciz'd  h(-r,  shimb'ring  while  she  lay. 
And  uig'd  his  suit  with  all  that  love  coultf  say  :    . 
Hut  when  he  t'ouud  her  obstinately  coy, 
?Lcsolv'd  to  force  her,  and  comniand  the  joy  ; 
The  nymph,  o'erpower'd,  to  ;:rt  for  succour  flics. 
And  various  shap-  s  the  eager  youth  surprise: 
A  bird  she  seems,  but  plies  her  wings  in  vain. 
His  bauds  the  fieeting  substance  still  detain: 
A  branchy  tree  high  in  the  air  she  grew; 
About  its  bark  his  nimble  arms  he  threw : 
A  tiger  next  she  glares  with  flaming  eyes; 
The  frighteu'd  lover  quits  his  hold,  and  Hies; 
The  sea-god<  he  with  sacred  rites  adores. 
Thru  a  libation  on  the  ocean  pours; 
While  the  fat  entrails  crackle  in  the  fire. 
And  sheets  of  smoke  in  sweet  perfume  a-pire  ; 
Till  Proteus  rising  from  his  oozy  bed, 
TIjus  to  the  poor  desponding  lover  said  : 
"  No  more  in  anxious  thoughts  your  mind  employ. 
For  yet  yon  shall  possets  the  dear  expected  joy- 
Yon  must  once  more  th'  unwary  nymph  surprise, 
.As  in  her  eooly  grot  she  slinnb'ring  lies; 
Then  binil  hir  fast  with  unrelenting  hands. 
And  strain  her  tender  limbs  with  knotted  bands. 
Still  hold  her  under  ei'ry  diirercnt  shape, 
Till  lir'd  she  tries  no  longer  to  escape." 
Thus  he:  then  sunk  beneath  the  glassy  flood. 
And  brok(  n  accents  flntter'd  where  he  stood. 

liright  ."sol  li:i(I  almost  now  his  journey  done, 
And  down  the  steepy  western  convex  run  ; 
W'lien  the  fair  Nereid  left  the  briny  vtave, 
And,  as  she  us'd,  retreated  to  her  cave. 
He  scarce  had  bound  her  fast,  w  hen  she  arose, 
And  into  various  shapes  her  body  throws: 
She  went  to  move  her  arms,  and  found  them  ty'd} 
Then  with  a  sigh,  "  S  Jme  ,:.od  assists  ye,'"  cry'd, 
And  in   her  proper  shape  stood  blushing  by  his 

side. 
About  her  waist  his  longing  arms  he  flun^. 
From  which  embrace  the  gri  at  Achilles  sprung. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  D^EnALIOJi. 

Pei.EL'S  urimix'd  felicity  enjoy'd; 
(niest  in  a  valiant  son,  and  virtuous  bride) 
Ti'l  fortune  <lid  in  blood  his  hands  imbrue. 
And  his  own  brother  by  curst  chance  he  slew: 
Tiien  driven  from  'i'bcssaly,  his  native  clime, 
Tniehinia  first  gave  shelter  to  his  crime; 
When:  peaceful  Ceyx  mildly  fill'd  the  throne, 
.Viid  like  his  sire,  the  mornmg  planet,  shoiie 
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Rut  now,  unlike  himxlf,  bwlcw'd  »illi  tears, 
Mourning  a  l)rotli(.'r  lost,  Ins  brow  a|>pt.irs. 
Kirst  lo  tlie  tonn  with  trovcl  gpcnl,  auj  tare, 
I'elens  an<l  lii>  ■.mall  cuinpany  ri'pair: 
His  hi-riU  and  tl.itk-  the  Mliile  at  leisure  fieJ 
On  the  rieh  pasture  of  a  ndthbyuring  iniuil. 
The  prince  befurc  the  ruyal  presence  bruu^ht, 
Show'J  by  the  sup;)liant  i.live  what  he  sought; 
J  hen  tells  his  name,  ami  race,  and  country  right, 
But  hides  th'  unhappy  reasun  of  his  tli»;hu 
He  begs  the  kins  some  litlK  ton  n  to  give, 
Where  they  uiay  safe  his  l.iiihful  >assal>  live. 
Ceyx  reply'd,  ""To  all  my  bounty  llwis, 
A  hospitable  realm  your  suit  has  chose. 
Your  glorious  race,  and  far-n-soundiiig  fame. 
And  Kraudsire  Jove,  peculiar  favours eiaini. 
All  you  can  wish,  I  prant ;  entreaties  spare; 
My   kingdom   (would  'twere  worlli  tli«  sharing) 
share." 
Tears  stopt  his  speech :  astonishM  Peleus  pleads 
To  know  the  cause  fioni  whence  his(crief  pro<eed$. 
The  prince   reply'd:   •'  There's  none  of  ye  but 

deems 
This  hank  was  cTcr  such  as  now  it  seems  ; 
Know  't»as  a  hero  once,  Oad-ilion  nam'd. 
Tor  Barlike  deeds  and  hauciily  valour  fam'd  ; 
I  ike  me  lo  that  blight  liiimnary  born, 
^\  ho  wakes  Aurora,  and  biiiifs  on  the  morn. 
His  ficrcine.«s  still  remains  and  love  of  blood, 
Now  dread  of  binls  and  tyrant  of  the  wo.«l. 
"ly  make  was  sofier,  peace  niy  greatest  care; 
Hut  iliis  my  bn.tliiT  wholly  beut  on  war; 
'•ale  iraticns  fear'd,  and  routed  armies  (led 
llmt  f.iice,  which  now  the  tim'r^ins  pijfeoiisdrcad. 
A  ilanghter  he  possest,  divinely  fair, 
.And  SI  arcily  yet  bad  seen  her  lifteenlh  year ; 
^  oung  Chiond  :  a  thousand  rirals  strove 
To  win  the  roaiH,  and  teach  her  how  to  love. 
riiahiis  and  Mnciiiy  by  <  li.ince  one  day 
F.-'Mii  IXIphi  and  Cyllene  past,  this  way; 
J  ogi-Uur  llicy  the  virgin  saw  :  desire  [fire. 

At  once  wurui'd  both  their  bteusLs«ilh  aoi'roas 
riin-bus  rrsolv'd  to  wait  till  close  of  rloy; 
r.iit  Mercury's  hot  lose  brouk'd  no  delay  ; 
With  his  entrancini;  rod  tlie  maid  he  charms, 
.^iiil  unresisted  nvels  in  lirr  arms. 
'Twas  niirht,  and  I'hiebus  in  a  bildum's  dresi, 
To  the  late  rillinl  b-  auty  got  access. 
Her  time  complete  nine  circling  moons  bad  run; 
1  o  either  god  she  bore  a  lovely  son  : 
To  Mercury  Auti.lycus  she  brought, 
^^'ho  tiini'd  to  thefts  and  tricks  hid  s>.btil«  Uioujtht; 
I'WM  ss'd  he  »as  of  all  his  father's  s'eiijht,  j^white. 
Al  mil   made  white,  look  block,  and  black   look 
I'iiiliiininon  born  lo  Phtebus,  like  his  sire, 
The  .Muses  lui'd,  and  (iiicly  struck  the  lyre. 
And  made  his  voice  and  touch  in  hannony  con- 
spire. 
Ill  van,  foud  maid,  you  lioast  this  double  birth, 
Tfie  love  e(j!(nU,  and  royal  father's  worth. 
And  Jove  ainoni;  your  ancestors  rehearse! 
I'kKild  blessings  such  a.s  these  e'er  pi-uve  a  curst  ? 
To  liir  they  did,  who  with  audacious  pride. 
Vain  of  her  own,  Oiana's  charms  decry 'd. 
Mur  taunt*  the  Kixldess  with  resintment  fill ; 
•  My  face  you  like  nut,  you  shall  try  my  s'liill' 
.^lie  said;  ami  straieht  bcr  vengeful  l>ow  she  strnii[^, 
And  sent  a  shatt  tjiat  pieri'*tl  her  guilty  tongue: 
The  bU-dling  tongue  in  vain  ik^  accents  tries; 
]n  the  red  slicam  liar  suul  leluclaot  tlivs. 


With  sorriw  wild  I  ran  to  her  relief, 

.\imI  tr> 'd  to  moderate  my  brother's  grief. 

lie,  deaf  as  rocks  by  stormy  surges  beat. 

Loudly  laoients,  and  hears  me  not  entreat. 

When  on  the  fun'ral  pile  he  saw  her  laid, 

Thiice  he  to  rush  into  the  flames  essiiy'd, 

Thrice  with  otGcious  care  by  us  was  slay'd. 

Now,  mad  with  grief,  away  he  tied  aiiiain, 

lake  a  stung  heifer  that  resents  the  p.tin. 

And  bellowing  wildly  bounds  along  the  plain. 

t)'cr  the  most  rugged  ways  so  fast  he  ran. 

He  seem'd  a  bird  already,  not  a  nun. 

He  left  us  breathless  all  behind;  and  now 

In  quest  of  death  had  jraiu'd  Parnassus'  brow: 

But  wli..n  from  llicncc  heaillon;  himself  he  tlirenr, 

ir-  fell  nut,  but  with  airy  pinions  fl.jw. 

Phw bus  in  pity  ehang'd  him  to  a  fowl. 

Whose  crooked  lieak  and  claws  the  birds  control, 

l.iltle  of  bulk,  hut  of  a  warlike  soul. 

A  hawk  become,  the  feather'd  race's  foe. 

He  tries  to  ease  his  own  by  oUicrs'  woe." 

A  WOIF  TVRNED  INTO  MARBLE. 

While  they  astonisb'd  heard  the  kine  rdate 
These  wonders  of  his  hapless  brother's  fate ; 
The  prince's  herdsman  at  the  court  ariivcs, 
.\iid  fresh  surprise  to  all  the  audience  gives. 
"  O  Peleus,  I'eleus!  dreadful  news  I  bear," 
He  said  ;  and  trembled  as  he  spoke  for  fear. 
The  worst  alTi  ijjhtcd  Peleus  bid  him  tell, 
Whilst  Ceyx  loo  grew  pale  with  friendly  Z'-al. 
Thus   be    began:     "When    Sol   mid-hcav'n    ha4 

gnin'd, 
And  h.ilf  his  way  was  past,  an  I  half  reman'd, 
I  to  the  level  shore  my  cattle  drove. 
And  let  them  frilly  in  the  mi  odows  rove. 
Some  stretch'd  at  Icnptli  admire  the  w.ilcry  plain, 
Somecpip'd  the  herb, some  wanton  swam  the  main. 
A  temple  stands  of  antic  make  hard  by. 
Where  no  gilt  domes  nor  innrMe  lure  the  cye^ 
Ui.|iolisli'd  rafters  bear  its  louly  height. 
Hid  by  a  grove,  as  ancient,  from  the  sight. 
Ill  re  Nereus,  and  the  Nereids  Ihey  .idore; 
1  learnt  it  from  the  m.in  who  thither  bore 
His  net,  to  drj'  it  on  the  sunny  shore. 
.\d|oiiis  a  lake,  enclos'd  with  uillous  rnind. 
Where  swelluie  waves  have  ov.  rllow'd  th.'  mound, 
.Ami,  muddy,  sta.'iiatc  on  tin'  lower  ground. 
From  thence  a  rushing  noise  increasing  fliM, 
Strikes  tlic  still  shore,  and  friirhts  us  with  surprise, 
."ftraight  a  hujewolf  rmh'd  from  the  marshy  wo.xl. 
His  ja«s  besnnar'd  with  mingled  foam  and  hlwod. 
Though  e>|ually  by  l.un:<.  r  urg'd,  and  rage. 
His  apiietite  he  minds  not  to  assiia:!e; 
.V. night  that  he  meets  lus  rapid  fury  spares, 
lint  the  whole  herd  with  mad  disorder  tear*. 
Some  of  our  mm  wlio  stioic  to  drive  him  thence, 
Tom  by  his  teeth,  have  dy'd  in  th'  ir  d.  f.  n.e. 
I'hc  echoing  lakeii,  the  sea,  an  I  fields  and  shore, 
Inipui'pled  blush  with  stream*  of  reekiiiir  core. 
I  (clay  is  lo:a,  nor  have  we  time  for  11  ought ; 
While  yet  sojne  few  remain  alive,  we  oiiirht 
To  seize  our  arms,  and  with  coufe<lenite  foico 
Try  if  wc  so  ran  slop  his  bldnly  course. '■ 
Hut  Peleus  car'd  not  for  bis  ruin'd  henl ; 
Mis  crime  he  call'd  t'>  mind,  and  thence  infcrr'd, 
I  iial  r.samatlie's  revimre  this  havoc  made, 
In  sacrifice  to  munler'd  Phociis*  sliade. 
Tlie  king  coiumairds  bis  vrvanLs  to  llieir  arms, 
Resolv'd  to  go;  but  the  loud  noise  aliiml 
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His  lovely  queen,  who  from  her  clianiber  flew, 

And  her  haif-plalted  hair  behind  her  throw : 

About  his  iipck  she  hung:  with  lovinjr  fears, 

And  n:u  with  words,  and  now  with  pleading  tears, 

£iiireatL'd  that  heM  send  his  men  alone, 

And  stay  himself,  to  save  two  lives  in  one. 

Then  Peleus:  '*  V'our  just  fears,  O  queen,  forget  j 

Too  much  the  offer  leaves  me  in  your  debt. 

No  arms  acrainst  the  niuiistcr  I  shall  bear, 

But  the  sea-nymphs  appease  with  humble  pray'r." 

The  citadf  I's  hiuh  turrets  pierce  the  sky, 
Whieh  home-bound  vcssels,glad,  fiom  far  descry: 
This  tiiey  ascend,  and  thence  with  sorrow  ken 
The  mangled  heifers  lie,  and  bleeding  men  j 
Th*  inexrrable  ra\ac:cr  they  view, 
"With  blood  discohiur'd,  still  the  rt-st  pursue  : 
There  Peleus  pr^y'd  submissive  tow'rds  the  sea. 
And  dej^recatts  the  ire  of  inJurM  Psamath^. 
But  deaf  to  all  his  pray'rs  the  nymph  remain'd, 
Till  Thetis  for  her  epouso  tiie  boon  obtain'd, 
Pleas'd  with  the  luxury,  the  furious  beast, 
UnstoppM,  continues  stiil  his  bloody  feast: 
"While  yet  upon  a  stu!\Iy  bull  he  tlcw, 
Chang'd  by  the  nymph,  a  marble  block  he  grew. 
No  lonicer  dreadjnl  viow  the  wolf  appears, 
Bury'd  in  stone,  and  vanish'd  like  their  fears. 
Yet  still  the  Fates  unhappy  Peleus  vexM; 
To  the  Magnesian  sliore  he  wanders  next. 
Acastus  there,  who  rul'd  the  peaceful  clime. 
Grants  his  request,  and  expiates  his  crime. 

THE  STORY  OF  CEYX  AND  ALCYONE. 

By  Mr,  Di-yden. 

These  proditries  affect  the  pious  prince ; 
But  more  perplexM  with  those  that  happen'd  since. 
He  purjioses  to  seek  the  Clarian  god, 
Avoiding  Delphi,  his  more  famM  abode, 
Since  Phrygian  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road. 
Yet  could  he  not  from  her  he  lov'd  so  well, 
The  fatal  voyage,  he  resolv'd,  conceal ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  lord  preparM  to  part, 
A  deadly  cold  ran  shivVing  tu  her  heart; 
Her  faded  cheeks  are  cliangM  to  boxen  hue. 
And  in  her  eyes  the  teais  are  ever  new. 
She  thrire  essay*d  to  speak  ;  her  accents  hung, 
And  falt'ring  dy'd  untinishM  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vanish'd  into  sighs  :  with  Iope;  delay 
Her  voire  retuni'd,  and  found  the  wonted  way. 

'*  Tell  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  what  fault  un- 
known 
Thy  once  belov'd  Alcyon^  has  done  ? 
Whither,  ah,  whither,  is  thy  kindness  gone  ? 
Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  lca\e  his  wife, 
And  uncoiicernM  forsake  the  sweets  of  lifjp  ? 
\Vhat  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move  ? 
Or  nced'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love? 
Yet  if  thou  go*st  by  land,  though  grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  less. 
But  ah !  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  watry  way. 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea  : 
For  late  1  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  thy  mind, 
Berau^c  my  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind» 
Can  with  a  breath  their  clam'roui  rage  appease. 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas : 
Not  so;  for  once  indulgM,  they  sweep  the  main; 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or  hearing,  hear  in  vain  j 


But  bent  on  mischief  bear  the  waves  befoi>, 

And  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shorp, 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth  at  onceengage» 

And  rooted  forests  lly  before  their  rage: 

At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move, 

And  lightnin*;s  run  across  the  fields  above: 

I  know  them  well,  and  mark 'd  their  rude  comport. 

While  yet  a  child  within  my  father's  court : 

In  times  of  tempests  they  command  alone. 

And  he  but  sits  pieearious  on  the  throne  : 

The  move  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment; 

And  fi  ars  are  oft  prophetic  of  th*  event. 

But  if  not  fears  or  reason  will  prevail, 

it' fate  has  lix'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail, 

Cio  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  nie  bear 

.My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  share. 

And  present,  wiiat  I  suffer  oidy  fear: 

Then  oVr  the  hounding  billows  shall  we  fly. 

Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die.'* 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  husband's  heart'. 
But  stiil  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart: 
For  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 
He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife; 
Nor  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain. 
But  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain: 
Nor  these  avaii'd  ;  at  length  he  lights  on  one. 
With  which  so  difUcult  a  cause  he  won: 
"  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear. 
For  by  my  father's  holy  flame  I  5wear, 
Before  two  moons  their  orh  with  li^ht  adorn. 
If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.'' 

This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails  ; 
He  soon  equips  the  ship,  suppliis  the  sails. 
And  sivos  the  word  to  lamb;  she  trembling  vicwA 
Tliis  j>omp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  renews: 
Last  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewel, 
Si^h'd,  with  a  sp.d  presage,  and  su  ooning  fell : 
While  C  "yx  seeks  d:  lavs,  the  lusty  crew, 
Rais'd  un  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,  the  ship  with  furj'  flew. 

The  {]ueen  recovcr'd,  rears  her  humid  eyes, 
.'Vnd  lirst  her  husband  un  the  poop  espies. 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again- 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  contracts  her  view 
With  sharpen'd  sight,  till  she  no  longer  knew 
The  much  lov'd  fare;  that  comfort  lost  supplies 
With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyes : 
The  cailey  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales. 
She  foilowM  ^ith  her  sight  the  flying  sails: 
Wh'  n  cv'u  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more. 
Forsaken  of  all  sicht  she  left  the  shore. 

'I'hen  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws,  ' 
And  sought  in  slei-p  her  wearied  eyes  to  close: 
INr  husband's  pillo^v,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which  once  lie  presa'd,  renew'd  the  former  smart. 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
T>et  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  eatch  the  galcsi 
Bv  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  Sun; 
Both  shtu-es  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
rifday  a  stiffcr  gale  at  eastarose; 
Tlie  sea  grew  whitr,  the  rolling  waves  from  far. 
Like  heralds,  first  dnouncc  the  watry  war. 

This  seen,  the  master  soon  began  to  cry, 
*'  Strike,  strike  the  top-sail ;  let  the  main  sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails:**  the  winds  repel  the  sound. 
Arid  in  the  speaker's  mouth  thr  jpocch  is  drown'd. 
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Yet  of  their  own  accord,  as  daiiijcr  taufrht 
F.aeh  in  his  way,  ofticiuusly  Ihpy  wrought; 
S<jine  stow  their  oars,  or  slop  the  leaky  siilcf  ; 
Another  bolder  vot  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  fiilds  the  sails;  a  fourth  h  itii  latMur  laves 
Th*  intrmlinir  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

In  this  t'onfusioii  while  tlieir  work  tbey  ply, 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky. 
And  wage  intestine  wars;  the  sufTring  wat 
Aretos»'d,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 
The  master  would  command,  but  in  despair 
Of  safety,  stands  amazM  with  stupid  care. 
Nor  what  to  bid.  or  what  forbid  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovem'd  tempest  to  such  fury  erows: 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skill; 
With  such  a  concourse  i  omcs  tlie  Hood  of  ill ; 
The  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  shrowds ; 
Seas  dash  on  sea.*,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds: 
At  once  from  cast  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Thcjforkv  lightnings  ll.-uh,   Ihc  roaring  thunders 
roil. 

Xow  waves  on  waves  ascendin;  scale  the  skies. 
And  in  the  tires  above  the  water  fries: 
■When  villow  ssmls  are  sHled  from  below. 
The  tlittcring  liillows  give  a  goMen  show; 
And  whcti  the  ^uler  bottom  spews  the  black, 
TU:  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  Haters  take: 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  Hutted  seas. 
And  ehaiij^e  their  colour,  rlKinging  their  ilisease. 
Like  various  (its  the  Thr-ieian  vessel  Cuds: 
And  m»w  sublime  she  rides  upon  the  winds; 
A«  from  a  lofty  summit,  looks  from  high. 
And  from  the  clouds  beliolds  the  nether  sky; 
Now  from  the  ilcptli  of  Hell  they  lilt  their  sight, 
And  at  a  distaiiie  see  sii|M.*rior  light ; 
The  lashing  billows  maki>  a  loud  report. 
And  beat  her  sidi-s,  as  batl'ring  nuns  a  fort; 
Or  as  a  li<in  b^ninding  in  his  way. 
With  ftircp  autmentetl,  bears  arainst  his  prey, 
Si<lelang  to  tciie;  or  nnappall'd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  rushes  on  the  spear: 
iso  aca*  impeird  by  winds,  with  aildeil  pow'r 
Assiiull  the  si'les,  and  o'er  the  hatch*  s  tow'r. 

Tlic  planks  (their  pttchy  covVing-i  wash'd  away] 
Now  yi.:ld  ;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display  : 
The  rciaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 
Rusli  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  side. 
Mean-tiine  ,n  ••heets  of  rain  the  sky  descends. 
And  ocfon  swelt'd  with  waters  upwards  tends; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  Hcav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way: 
The  sails  are  drunk  with  sbow'rs,  and  <lrT>p  with 

rain. 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. 
N"    ""  ".rs  to  lend  his  friendly  light ; 

1'  N  inp*  St  make  a  double  night ; 

Tu-  ..        ...  ilrcs  disclose  the  deep  by  turns. 
Anil  Willie  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  burnt. 

Now  all  the  waves  their  IcatterM  force  unite; 
Aitd  as  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  light, 
Makes  way  for  others,  and,  an  host  alone, 
Still  pres*es  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town  ; 
So  while  th'  in%ading  billows  come  a-bri.a>t. 
The  h»-n»  tenth  advanc'd  before  lliu  rest, 
Swcps  all  before  him  with  im|>etuous  sway. 
An  I  from  the  walls  de-scends  upon  the  prey; 
r.irt  following  enter,  part  remain  without. 
With  envy  laar  their  fellows'  conqu'riiig  shout. 
And  mount  on  otl>ers'  hacks,  in  hopts  to  tliar* 
The  city,  thus  become  the  vat  of  war. 


An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud, 
The  sailors  run  in  heaps,  a  helpless  crowd  ; 
Art  fails,  and  courage  falls,  no  succour  near; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
One  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  fears  congi^al  his  grief, 
But  stupid  with  di"y  eyes  e\i»ect-s  his  fate  : 
One  with  loud  shrieks  laments  his  lost  instate. 
And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  fun'rals  wait. 
This  wretch  with  pray'rs  and  vows  the  gods  im- 
.\nd  ev'n  the  skies  he  cannot  sec,  adorrs.  [plores. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows, 
HiS  careful  father,  and  his  faithful  spouse. 
'I"lie  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  oiind. 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 

.All  Ceyx  his  Alcyoni^  employs. 
For  her  he  gticres,  yet  in  her  absence  joys: 
His  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  still  be  near. 
Not  hiT  with  hiin,  but  wishes  him  with  her  : 
Now  with  last  lofiks  he  seeks  his  native  shore. 
Which  fate  has  destin'd  him  to  see  no  more; 
He  5on;:ht,  hut  in  the  dark  tempestuous  night 
He  knew  not  n  hither  to  direct  his  sight. 
•So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky, 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deei*.  r  dye. 

The  giddy  ship  ran  round  ;  the  tcnipe^i  tore 
Hei  mnst,  and  ovcr-boartl  the  rudder  l»on\ 
One  biilow  mounts,  and  with  a  scornlLl  bniw. 
Proud  of  her  conquest  gaia'd,  insults  the  wavcf 

below : 
Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  some  giant  tore 
I'iiidus  and  Atbos  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  to<.«'don  seas ;  press'd  with  thrpond'roi»  bio*, 
Down  sTiiks  the  ship  within  Ih'  abyss  below  : 
Down  with  the  vessel  sink  into  the  mam 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  scatter'd  planks,  with  fruitless  care. 
Lay  hold,  and  swim  ;  but  while  they  swim,  despair. 

Kv'n  he  who  late  a  sceptre  did  command. 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand  : 
\n\  while  he  strugcles  on  the  stormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain. 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greatest  care, 
Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  pray'r; 
Names  ns  a  charm  against  the  waves  and  wiod  s 
.Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind, 
rir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last; 
Thai  his  de.-Kl  body,  wafted  to  the  saii  Is, 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gidp  of  air, 
•And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair; 
And  ev'n  when  fdung'd  beiM-nlh,  on  Iwrha  rwr6if 
.Miinn'rinj  "  Alcyone"  behiw  the  waves: 
At  last  a  falllnj  billow  stops  his  breath. 
Breaks  o'er  his  hcail,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 
Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heav'niy  form  oliscur'd  with  tears. 
And  since  be  was  forbid  to  Icate  the  skies. 
He  mufflL-d  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eye». 

Mean-time  Alcyon*  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone; 
Obsenei  the  waning  Moon  wiOi  hourly  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new; 
A.n>iast  the  promis'd  time  provides  with  care, 
And  tustens  in  the  woof  the  robes  lie  was  to  wear; 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom. 
New  ilress'd  to  meet  her  loni  rerurnine  home, 
r>att'rini:  her  heart  with  joy>,  that  never  were  to 
come: 
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l^e  funiM  the  tcm])les  with  an  od'rous  flame. 

And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came, 

To  pray  for  him  wlio  was  an   empty  name. 

All  povv'rs  impior'd,  but  far  above  the  rest 

To  Jiniu  she  h(  r  pious  vows  address'd, 

Her  uiuch-iovM  lord  from  penis  to  protect, 

And  safe  o'er  seas  his  voyage  to  direct : 

Then  pray'd,  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart, 

And  no  pretendin,;::  rival  sliareapart; 

This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r, 

The  rest,  dispersM  by  winds,  were  lost  in  air. 

IJut  she,  the  goddess^  or"  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Kesolv'd  the  tainted   liand  should  be  repell'd, 
Which  incense  oriTer'd,  and  her  altar  held: 
Then  Iris  tiius  bespoke;   "  Thou  faithful  xnaid. 
By  whom  thy  queen's  commands  arc  well  convey'd. 
Haste  to  the  hovise  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  gud 
Who  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod, 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Resembling  him,  who  perisli'd  in  the  storm; 
This  fonn  before  Alcyone  present. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event.*' 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies) : 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the  steep 
Descends,  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 

THE   HOUSE   OF  SLEEP. 

Near  the  Cimmerinns,  in  his  dark  abode. 
Deep  in  a  cavern,  dwells  the  drowsy  god  j 
Whose  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  Sun, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon  ; 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly. 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky: 
No  crowing  cuck  does  there  his  wings  display, 
Nor  w  ith  his  horny  bill  provoke  the  day  ; 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  waketul  geese, 
Distuib  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace: 
Nor  beast  of  nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh, 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  human  cry ; 
But  safe  repose  without  an  air  of  breath 
DivcHs  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  aim  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below, 
The  i^aiacc  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  H-ith  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppi*s  grow. 
And  ail  cool  simples   that  sweet  rest  bestow  ; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing,  sheds  it  on  llie   silent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court,  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stufl'd  with  black  phunes,  and  on  an  ehon  stead : 
Black  was  the  CJ3v'ring  too,  where  lay  the  god, 
And  slept  supine,  his  lintbs  displayed  abroad; 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly. 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply,       [more, 
And  nioi'k  their  forms  ;  the  leaves    on  trees  not 
Nor  bearded  ears    in  fields,    uor  sands  upon  the 
shore. 

The  virgin,  ent'rin;;  biiijht,  induU'd  the  day 
To  the  brow  n  cave,  and  hrush'd  the  dreams  away  : 
Tlie  g'od,  dislmb'd  with  tliis  new  glare  of  light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unseal'd  his  sight. 
And  rai.s'd  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking,  on  his  bosom  kuock'd  his  chin  ; 
At  length  shook  off  himself,  and  ask'd  the  dame, 
(And  asking  yartnM)  for  want  intent  she  came. 


To  whom  the  goddess  thus  :  *'  O  sacred  Rest, 
Swcet  pleasing  Sleep,  of  all  the  pow'rs  the  best! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  [day. 

Whose  halms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,    and  sullen  flies 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  hinnan  form,    [away! 
The  shape  of  him  who  suftVr'd  in  the  storm, 
And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  couil, 
Tlie  wreck  of  wretched  Cey\  to  report : 
B'foie  his  queen  bid  the  pale  spectre  stand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand.'' 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep. 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  Sleep  ; 
But  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  sw,  rv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

Tire  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resoiv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain  ; 
Ami,  thoi'gh  against  his  custom,  call'd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd  : 
Morpheu-^,  of  all  his  numei'oua  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mieji  belie  ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd. 
Extending  not  beyond  our  hum.in  kind. 
Another,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes* 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes  : 
Thi-  demon,  Icelos,  in  Heuv'n's  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nani'd^  but  men  Pljobetor  rail. 
A  third   is  Phantasus,  wdiose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thougids,  and  things  devoid  of  sou!; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  flow'rs  he  represents  in  dreams. 
And  solid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  running  streams. 
These  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  scenes  dis- 
Thc  rest  before  th*  ignoble  commons  play,  [play, 
*  )f  these  the  cliosrn  Morpheus  is  dispatch'd  ; 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch,  over-watch'd, 
Dou  n  fiom  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  demon  irlides,  for  flight  pn-par'A, 
So  soft,  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Thro' air  his  momentary  journey  made: 
Tlicn  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings, 
Forsakes  his  proper  form,  assumes  the  king's; 
And  jiale  as  death,  despoil'd  of  his  array. 
Into  tho  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way. 
And  stands  before  the  "bed  at  ilawn  of  day  : 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  hii.  beard  appears ; 
And  sliedding  vain,  but  seeniiiiir  real  tears  j 
The  briny  waters  dropping  from  his  hairs. 
Then  staring  on  lur  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Anil  hollow  \uice,  he  tluis  the  (|ueen  bespoke. 

**  Know'st   thou  not  me?     Not  yet,   unhappy 
Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  life  ?   [wife  ? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
I,o  all  th.it'a  Icftuf  him,  thy  husband's  ghost! 
Thy  \ows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain. 
Tin;  stormy  south  o'crtook  ug  in  the  mam. 
And  ni'ver  sbalt  thou  see  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witness,  Heav'n,   I  call'd  on  thee  in  death. 
And  uhile  1  call'd,  a  billow  stopped  my  breath. 
Think  not,  that  flying  Eanie  reports  my  fate; 
I  i»rtscnt,  I  appear,  ajid  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Ui^e,  wretched  widow,   rise;   nor  uudcploi'd 
Permit  my  soul   Ut  pass   the  Stj'Sian   lord; 
Hut  rise,  prepar'd  in  black,^  to  uiourn  thy  perish'd 
loril." 
Thus  said  the  player-iiod;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  aud  gesture,  so  pei^foriiiHi  his  part^ 
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She  tboagbl  (90  UVe  iitr  love  tlir  ali.idf  >p|»  an>) 
Tiut  Cuyx  niaVe  Ihu  wonls,  tbat^C'cyx  ^icd  tbr 

tfars. 
She  groaii^il,  hcriimnnl  suul  with  Tricf  oppn-at, 
She  fiigh'd.  i-lii'  w  j.l.  aiiti  slc't;piuf;ti«at  bir  breujit ; 
Tben  stril<;hM  Ikt  arut"  t'«iiibra4"<*  Wn  ho'!y  barv; 
1  Icr  ria»j»iii£  aniiii  i-iicIom:  but  «mpty  air; 
At  tbiit,  iiut  yciunakL-,  hlit; crj'M,  "(1  »tay  ; 
OiiL-  is  our  lute,  auil  loinmou  i>  uur  way  I" 

So  ilreadful  wax  tbe  itrcauj,  no  b»id  she  spoke, 
Tliat  starting  sutbU-ii  up,  tlic  biuiiilH-T  bruLc : 
Tljfii  ca«l  b«  r  fy"-->  nn<iiuil,  in  l>i»pt-'  to  \  lew 
JI«T  vanisb'd  Ion),  an<l  liiid  ttir  ^i-.ion  true  : 
Fit  now  ttto  inaiils,  wbo  u-ailcd  ttt-r  comiiiauds, 
Kan  io  with  Iit.bt4>d  tjpvrK  in  tlicir  haiifh. 
TirM  with  the  teatr't,  not  Oudni!;  what  >bo  Sfeks, 
W'uU  cruel  bluiv*  she  pounds  b»T  bbibbcr*d  i-beeks; 
Tiu'ii  tVoui  Ix-r  bc-al4.*u  breast  tli«j  liiK-ii  tear, 
And  cut  the  g'll.b-n  c.iul  that  buund   Iter  hair. 
Her  nurse  d' uiaud;  llR-rausc;  with  louder  cries 
JSbe  prosuoutL-s  her  criefs,  and  tUu>  rc|>lies: 

••  No  more  Alcyoni'- ;  she  suderVl  death 
With  her  lov'd  lord,  uhvii  Ctyx  lo<4  bis  brcatli: 
No  flatt'ry,  no  fal^e  oomfiut,  ^ivo  ine  none, 
My  sbip«nckM  Ce»x  i>  f'T  e\er  gone  : 
J  i>aw,  I  ka^v  him  uianifi-^t  in  view, 
}Ii>t  voicr*.  his  li^irr,  and  his  ge-stureff  knew  : 
Ills  lustre  lost,  and  ev'ry  living  grace, 
Yet  I  ri  lam'd  IIr-  Untnrts  of  his  face:  [hair, 

Thou|:h  « ilh  pale  eliieks,  uet  U-anl,  and  dropping 
JS'onc  but  Biy  Ceyx  could  appear  wi  fair: 
1  would  have  slrauiM  him  wUb  a  strict  embrace, 
JSut  tbrougii  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vaiusli'd  from 


Tiius  ipt'jkin^,  while  her  tlioujUU  put  actiuaa 

trace, 
Auil  call  to  niiud,  admonisli'd  by  the  place, 
Sluirp  at  Ifr  utmost  ken  she  caAt  her  eye». 
Ami  k'-inewhtit  Ibialing  fp*m  afar  de^oiies: 
It  st.eut*d  a  corpse  adriU  to  distant  si-^lit, 
Itut  at  a  distance  who  could  jnd^c  aritcbt  ? 
It  watte<l  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  kue^v, 
That  what  before  she  but  suruiis*d,  wai  true  ; 
A  C'irpse  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  uukuown  ; 
Net  nurt'*d,  boue'tr,  she  made  the  cace  hei  own; 
To*tk  the  bad  nun  n  of  a  >hipwrii.-k'd  man, 
As  irtr  A  stnmgcr  wept,  and  thus  bepin; 

"  Poor  wretch,  on  >ti>rmy  seas  to  lose  thy  lif«, 
Unhappy  thou,  hut  more  thy  widow  wife.** 
At  this  she  puiis'd:  for  now  the  ilowing  lije 
liad  brought  the  liody  nearer  to  the  si<Ie  : 
The  more  hIk.-  looks,  the  more  her  fmrs  increase, 
At  nearer  si  .'ht ;  and  jihe's  herself  the  less. 
Now  <lriv*ii  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies. 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knntvin-;  whom  she  sees; 
Her  husband*s  corpse;  at  this  she  loudly  shrieks, 
"  '  ris  he,  'tis  he,"  the  cries,  and  tears  her  cbix/ks, 
llcr  hair,  and  \<s-l;  and  stooping  to  the  sands, 
.AlM>ut  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

"  And  is  it  thin,  O  dearer  than  my  life. 
Thus,  thus  return'st  Ihinl  to  thy  hinging  n  ifo  !'* 
She  said,  and  to  the  ucii;hbouriii'4  mole  she  stmde, 
(Rais'd  there  to  break  th'  incursions  of  the  Hood.) 
IleadloU'.-    from   hence     Io  plunge    herself    she 

sjirings. 
But  shoots  alon;,  «upport"d  on  her  winrs ; 
A  bird  new  maile.  about  tlie  hanks  she  plies. 
Not  far  from  shnu*.  and  ih'*rt  excursions  tries  ; 


tin-  place : 

There,  ev'ii  just  there  be  stood;"  and  as  slie  spoke,  j  Nor  seeks  in  air  her  liumlde  llijrht  to  raise, 
When-  Inst  the  sp<clre  was  she  cast  her  look  :         I  Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas: 
lam  would  she  hup<',  aud  gii2°d  upon  the  jcround,  j  Her  bill,  thou^ih  sh  nder,  si  ids  a  cri'aking  DoUe, 
Jl  any  printed  fi>ut*.teps  might  be  found.  {  And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice. 

Thi'ii  slKh'd,  and  s;iiJ ;  ••  This  I  loo  Well  fore-  :  Now  li'.;htliis  where  tlie  blootlless  body  lies, 
Aii'i  iiiv  pP'f'hetic  fears  presax'd  t'»o  true;  [knew,  »  .She  with  a  fiiu'ral  note  reneus  her  cries: 


'Twos  wuat  1  b<jf:.;'d,  when  with   a  blec<diiig  bear! 

I  took  TO)  leave,  and  suffer'd  thee  to  port; 

<  ir  I  to  to  ulxig,  or  thou  to  slay. 

Never,  ah  never  to  iliviile  our  way ! 

Happier  f-r  me,  ti;at  all  our  hours  asslgn'd 

Tocether  vre  IkicI  liv'd;  e^'nnot  in  death  disjoined! 

S>  Ii.kI  uiy  Ceyx  still  hetu  Imng  luxe, 

•  •r  with  my  tcyx  I  had  peiish'd  there  : 

Now  I  die  absent,  in  Iherast  profound  ; 

And  me,  uitlionl  myself,  Uie  seas  have  drown'd. 

The  sturnii  were  not  so  crticl,  should  I  striTe 

To  lengthen  life,  and  s'ich  a  prief  survive; 

Ihit  neither  will  I  strive,  nnr  »retcb«i  thee 

111  death  forsake,  but  keep  Miee  company. 

It'  not  one  ci'ininun  sopiilehn:  contains 

tUirho'lics,  nri'tie  imi  our  last  n  mains, 

\f't  Ct-yx  and  Aicyon^  sliall  join, 

Tli<ir  names  rrmeniber'd  in  one  common  line.** 

No  farther  voii'e  her  mighty  grief  alVords, 
For  siichs  ct«me  rtishinc  in  betwixt  her  wnnls, 
\iid  stoppM  her  tongue  ;  but  what  her  ton-.Mie  dr- 
ny-d.  (l'ly'"l- 

Sift  te.ir«,  and  gronn>,  and  dumb  complaints  sup- 

'Twas  mnniiiig;   to  the  port  she  takes  hcr»ay, 
And  stands  ii|ion  the  margin  of  the  seo  : 
Tliai  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  she  sought, 
Or  tii.iher  tiv  ht  r  di  stiny  was  broueht, 
W'litn-  la*t  he  stiKsl :  and  while  she  sailly  said, 
•■  'T»as  here  he  left  me,  ling'ring  In  re  delay'd 
His  i^arting  kis»,  and  there  his  anchors  weigh'd:" 


At  all  her  strt  tch,  her  little  viiijrs  she  spread. 
And  with  herfeathcr'd  armserohrac'd  the  ilcad: 
Then  Hick'ring  Io  bis  pallid  ip»,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  es«y  of  lovr. 
Whether  the  vital  touch  nMv'd  the  di  ail. 
Or  that  the  Dioving  waters  nis'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vul/ir  douhl  alone  ; 
Pur  sure  a  pnsi  nt  mlraclewas  shown. 
The  colls  their  shapes  Io  rinter-birds  tfanslate. 
But  both  obnoxious  to  ther  fonni  r  fate. 
Their  coiijUgal  affection  sill  is  ty'd. 
And  still  the  mournful  rrc  is  niultiply'd : 
Vhiy  bill,  they  tread  ;    /lcyo^^  e,vmpre«s-d, 
Sev'ii  d.ns  siti  brooiliuiJii  lier  lloatinc  nest; 
A  wintry  ipieen:  her  sin  at  leiisth  is  kind. 
Calms  ev'ry  storm,  andliusho  ev'i-j  wind; 
Pn-pnres  his  empire  foriis  daiishler's  ejise. 
And  (or  his  batching  nchews  "itlis  the  seas, 

A'SAO  S  TUAIsfORMW   ""T"    *   rOIIMOIlAM. 
THtsK  some  iild  ma  see*  wanton  in  tlie  air. 
And  pniises  the  unhapy  constant  pair. 
Then  to  his  frnnd  the  Uivr-iieek'd  oinn'rant  sbows. 
The  former  tale  revivkg  others' wm-s  : 
"  That  sable  binl,"  hirries,  "which  cuts  the  flno^ 
With  slender  lets,   »s  once  of  niyal    hlo,*!  , 
His  ancesi.irs  fn.m  inthty  Tros  procii-il. 
The  brave  IjonK-iloi  and  tianynifile, 
{ Whow  beaulv  I'  mfe.1  Jove  t*>  .Kal  the  Ixiv) 
Aud  Prmin,  baple»fl>rtoce  !  who  fell  with  If.jr: 
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Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (hail  Fate 
But  giv'n  this -hopeful  yjnth  a  lonj^L-r  date) 
Perhaps  liad  rivat'd  warlike  Hector's  worth, 
Though  on  the  mother's  side  of  nieaner  birth  j 
Fair  Aly^othofe,  a  country  luaid. 
Bare  ^saeiis  by  stealth  in  Ida's  shade. 
He  fltd  the  noisy  town,  and  iwnipous  court, 
Lov'd  tlic  lone  hills,  and  simple  rural  sport. 
Ami  stddoin  to  tlic  city  would  resort. 
Yet  he  no  rustic  clownisimess  profcst. 
Nor  was  sott  love  a  stranger  to  his  breast : 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperi^  ivoo'd. 
Oft  through  the  thiokct  urthe  mead  pursu'd: 
Her  haply  on  lier  father's  bank  he  spy'<], 
"While  fearless  slie  her  silver  tresses  dry'd; 
Away  she  Hed  :  not  stags  with  half  such  speed, 
Before  the  prowling  wolf,  send  o'er  the  mead  ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  Ibrsake, 
Purfj'u  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake; 
As  fast  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  career; 
Desire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  snake  unseen  now  pierc'd  her  heedless  foot; 
Suick  thro'  the  veins  t!ie  venom'd  Juices  shoot: 
She  fell,  and  'scap'd  by  death  his  fierce  pursuit, 
H<T  lifeless  body,  frighted,  he  embrae'd. 
And  ery'd,  '  Not  this  1  dreaded,  but  thy  haste: 
O  had  my  love  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear! 
The  victory,  thus  bought,  is  far  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake  !   yet  I  more  eurs'd  than  he  ! 
He  gave  the  wound  ;  the  cause  was  giv'n  by  me. 
"\'et  none  shall  say,  that  nnreveng'd  you  dy'd. 
He  spoke  ;  then  clinih'd  a  ciifi''s  o'er-lianging  side, 
And,  resolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  receiv'd  him  gently  on  the  w  ave ; 
The  death  he  sought  <leny'd,  and  feathers  gave. 
Dtbarr'd  the  surest  remedy  of  grief, 
And  forc'd  to  live,  he  eurs'd  Ih'  unask'd  relief. 
Tlien  on  his  airy  pinions  upwards  flies, 
And  at  a  seetmd  fal'  successless  ti'ies; 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies. 
Enrag'd,  he  ofton  dives  beneath  the  wave, 
And  there  in  VLun  ecpects  to  find  a  grave. 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
!Meager'd  his  look,  uid  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  sonndiig  dtep  he  lives  ;  bis  name 
prom  frequent  divinj  and  emerging  came." 
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THE  TROAN  WAR. 

Triam,  to  whom  the  shry  was  unknown. 
As  dead,  deplor'd  bis  mtamorphos'd  son  : 
A  cenotaph  his  name  aid  title  kept. 
And  Hector  round  the  tnib,  with  all  his  brothers 
wept. 

This  pious  office  Pari  did   not  share, 
Absent  alone  ;  and  autl-cof  the  war. 
Which  forlhe  Spartan  qucn,  the  Grecians  drew 
1"a\enge  the  rape,  and  Aia  to  subdue. 

A  thousand  ships  were  lann'il,  to  sail  tlie  sea; 
Nor  had  their  just  resentu>nts  ibuiid  ih  lay. 
Had  not  the  winds  and  wavs  op^tus'ti  their  way. 
At  .\idis,  with  united  pon-s  they  meet. 
But  there,  cross  winds  or  conis  detaiii'd  the  fleet. 
Now,  while  they  laise  an  aar  on  the  shore, 
And  Jove  with  solemn  saerifce  adore  ; 


.\  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  see! 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree, 
And  in  the  leafy  summit  spy'd  a  nest, 
Wliich  o'er  her  callow  young  a  sparrow  press'A 
Eight  were  the  birds  unflcdg'd ;  their  mother  flew. 
And  hciver'd  round  her  care;  but  still  in  view:  • 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the  brood; 
Then   seiz'd  the   flutt'ring  dam,   and  drunk   her 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view  ;     [blood. 
Calehas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  H<.av'n  decreed;  and  with  a  smiling  glance, 
Tiius  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
"O  .Argives,  we  shall  conquer:  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  alllict  our  pow'rs  : 
Nine  years  of  labour  the  nine  birds  portend  ; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction  end.'' 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  bad  fiU'd, 
The  brandies  in  his  eurl'd  embraces  held: 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  turn'd  to  stone: 
The  stony  snake  retain'd  the  tigiire  still  his  own. 

Yet,  not  for  this,  the  winil-bound  navy  weigh'd; 
Slack  were  their  sails  ;  and  Neptune  disobey'd. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  should  be  de- 

stroy'd, 
Whose  building  had  his  hands  divine  einploy'd : 
Not  so  the  seer,  who  knew,  and  known  foreshow'd. 
The  virgin  Phcebe  with  a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcil'd  ;  the  common  cause 
Prevail'd  j  and  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Ijihigenia,  the  devoted  maid,  [ray'd. 

Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  ar- 
All  mourn  her  fate  ;  but  no  relief  oppear'd  ; 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  vear'd  : 
^^'hen  that  offended  jiow']-,  who  caus'd  their  woe, 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath,  and  stopp'd  the  cominj; 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast,  [blow. 

And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Tir  oblation  slain,  and  Phcebe  reconcil'd. 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpled  ocean  smil'd: 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore. 
Which  to  the  port  dcsir'd  the  LiriEcian  gallies  bore. 

THE    HOUSE    OF   FAME. 

FtT.L  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  Heav'n,  earth,  and  seas,  there  stands  a 

jilace. 
Confining  on  all  three,  with  triple  bound; 
Whence   all   things,    though  remote,    are  vicw'd 

around, 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sonnd. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame,  her  scat  of  pow'r, 
Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tow'r; 
A  thousand  winding  entries  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  fresh  rej^oits  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made; 
Nor  gate,  nor  bars  exclude  the  bu-^y  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  dilTuse 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Wiicre  echoes  in  repeated  eclioes  play, 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds,  that  never  cease, 
Coufus'd,  and  chiding,   like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  tli'  insulted  shore  ; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far, 
^^'l.en  ,lo\e  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
Tlie  courts  are  fiU'd  w  ith  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issnini:'  forth,  or  eiit'ring  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news:  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  soniq  mingle  truth  with  lie*  ; 
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The  Iroiibleil  air  witli  empty  sounds  tiny  beat, 
Intftit  to  bear,  anil  cugur  lu  ri-peat, 
F.rrour  i\U  bpHxIing  tbcre,  with  added  train 
or  tain  cTolulily,  and  joys  as  vain  : 
Sii<ipicion,  witb  sedition  join'd,  an:  near, 
And  ruinuurs  rais'd,  and  murmurs  luix'd,  and  pa- 
nic fi-ar. 
Fame  sits  olotl,  and  se<^  the  subject  ground. 
And  »tas  about,   and  skies  abuve  ;  inquiring  all 
aroumt 
Thegoddi-ii  give*  th' alarm;  and  soon  is  kuonn 
Tlie  Grecian  Hwt  desoeniling  un  the  town. 
Fix'd  on  defence,  tlie  Trojans  arc  not  slow 
To  ;iiard  thiir  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  uicit  in  fijht:    by  Hector's  fatal  hand 
Protesibus  falls,  and  bites  the  strand 
Which  with  e\i>cn-J-  of  blood  the  Ori'cians  won. 
And  pruv'd  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's  son  ; 
And  to  their  cost  the  Frojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  hcruvs;  and  what  deaths  tbcy  dealt 

THE   STORY   OF  CVCNfS. 

From  these  first  onsets,  the  Sigcan  shore 
Was  strcw'd  with  carcases,  and  stain'd  with  gore: 
Neptunian  C..  i;"««  troops  of  Greeks  had  slain  ; 
Achilles  in  his  car  had  scour'd  the  plain. 
And  clear'J  the  Trojan  ranks:   where'er  he  fought, 
Cygnn",  or  llivtor,  through  the  Oelils  he  sought: 
Cyguus  be  foun-l ;  on  biui  his  force  es>ay'd  : 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  yeir  deluy'd. 
U  is  white-maued  slccds,  that  buw'd  beneath  the 

yoke, 
He  clicer'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke; 
Then  urii'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe  ; 
And  rising  shook  hi<  Inncc,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  lie  cry'd,  "  O  yunlli,  b.-  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  P.lides"  spear." 
The  lance  pursu'd  the  voice  without  delay. 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way; 
But  picrc'd  his  cuirass,  with  sn«-h  fury  s*nt, 
'  And  i'gu'd  hi>  hosoin  with  a  purple  dint. 
At  this  the  sceil  of  Neptune,   godd'  ss-bom, 
"'  For  ornament,  not  use,  theae  anus  are  worn ; 
This  helm,  and  heavy  buckler,  1  cau  spare; 
As  nnly  decorations  of  tlic  war: 
S'J  Mars  is  ann'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
Tis  somen  hat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed, 
Than  from  a  daughter  a(  the  sea  to  spring: 
Thy  sire  is  nvjrtal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  di,-ath,  1  should  contemn  thy  dart, 
Thou(h  naked ;  and  impassible  depart." 
He  s.\id,  and  Uurw  :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Throujih  nine  bu'.Uhide.s  c.ich  und.r  other  plac'd, 
tin  his  hruad  shield  ;  and  stuck  williin  the  last. 
Achilhi  •  lench'd  it  out ;  and  'enl  .ig,iiu 
Tlie  hostile  gift:  the  liostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  trj'd  a  third,  a  tough  well-chgsea  spear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  siuci're. 
Though  Ci  gnus  then  did  no  def'iice  provide. 
But  s**»*riiful  oflTi  r'd  his  nnshieldal  side. 

Not  olhefwi^*  th*  impatient  b«-ro  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  luconipass'd  with  a  guanl, 
.fmid  the  circus  roars,  pruok'd  from  far 
Ity  sight  of  scarlet,  and  a  sanguine  war : 
They  ipiit  tlieir  !;rouod,  his  bended  horni  elude  ; 
111  \ain  purstiine',  uiid  in  \aiii  pursu'd. 

Before  to  laithcr  tkhl  he  would  advance. 
He  sioxl  co;i.iii!inng,  and  siirvcv'd  his  lance. 
Donhis  if  he  nic!ded  not  a  woodi  n  s[Krar 
\Vilbi.ul  a  point ;  be  look'J,  the  point  wai  there. 


•'  This  IS  Diy  hand,  and  this  my  lance,*'  he  said, 

"  By  which  so  many  thousand  fr-s  arc  dead, 

()  whilhcr  is  their  usual  virtue  lied ! 

I  had  it  once;  and  the  l.yriirssian  wall. 

And  Teiicdus,  confessed  it  in  their  fall. 

Thy  streams,  CaJcus,  roli'd  a  crim-on  tl.K"! ; 

And  Thebes  ran  nd  with  her  own  nali.eV  hi  lijd. 

Twice  Telephus  eiiiplo>'d  their  pien-in^  steel. 

To  wound  him  lirst,  ainl  afterwards  to  htaj. 

The  vii^our  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  : 

And  that  my  wonti'd  prowess  I  retain. 

Witness  these  heaps  of  slau','hU-r  on  the  p'aiu."* 

He  said  ;  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds. 

To  some  new  trial  of  his  for.-e  prix:eed5. 

He  chose  Mena-U-s  from  among  the  rest ; 

At  hiin  he  lanch'd  his  sp.:ar,  and  pierc'd  his  breast : 

On  the  hard  lartb  tlie  I.ycian  kiiock'd  his  head. 

And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  Afl. 

Then  thus  the  hero:  "  Neither  can  I  blame 
The  hand,  or  jav'lin;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  I  will  employ  against  this  foe. 
And  wish  but  wilh  the  same  suciess  to  throw." 
So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  .s|>okc  he  threw; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  Hew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim'il:  nor  entrance  found  ; 
But  hack,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  rctuni'd  :  a  bloody  mark  app.  nr'd. 
Which  with  false  joy  th.-  flatter'd  hero  cl.e-.rM. 
Wound  there  was  none ;  tiie  blood  tliat  was  in  view. 
The  lan<  i^  befor*  from  slain  Meii:i-tes  diew. 
HeaiUong  he  leaps  from  olT  his  h.fly  car. 
And  in  close  lieht  on  fool  renews  t!ie  war. 
Ragliij:  with  high  disdain,  repeat*  his  blows  : 
Nor  shield,  nor  arm.iur  can  their  force  oppose  ; 
Huge  camlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  cround. 
And  no  defeuee  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  ilesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen  ; 
The  sHOnI  itself  is  bluuteil  on  the  skin. 

This  vain  atUinpt  tlie  chief  no  longer  bean  ; 
But  round  his  hollow  U-mpRs  .ind  his  can 
His  buckler  beats  :  the  so.i  of  N.  ptune,  stunn'A 
With  these  repeated  buffeU,  quits  his  ground  ; 
A  slcklv  sweat  succdds,  ami  shailes  of  niglit  ; 
Inieruil  iialur.-  swims  before  his  sight: 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more. 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  gives.     A  stone  then:  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his  way  : 
Achilles  took  th'  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'erluni'd.   and   push'il   him  backward  on   Uie 

ground.  , 

His  buckiir  held  him  under,  while  he  press  d. 
With  both  his  kiii*s,  above  his  panting  breast  ; 
IJnlac'd  his  helm:  ab<iut  his  cliin  the  twist 
He  ty'd     and  soon  the  slran.'ksl  soul  dmmss'J. 

WUh  eager  haste  be  went  to  strip  the  dead : 
The  vanish'd  body  from  his  arm  was  H«l. 
His  fca-gml  sire,  f  immortalize  his  fame. 
Had  tumd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name. 

A  truce  succeeds  the  labours  of  this  day, 
An.1  arms  sus|K-iided  with  a  Ion?  delay. 
While  Troian  waUs  are  kept  wiih  watch  and  ward. 
The  Greeks  before  tlieir  trenches  mount  the  cuartl. 
The  fexst  apiiniach'd  ;  when  to  the  bl.i.s.ey  d  maid 
His  vows  IjrCygnus  slain  the  victor  iwid. 
And  a  whiU-  heibT  on  her  alUr  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  Uie  lire  they  threw. 
And  to  the  «ods  the  grmuful  odour  flew. 
HeaVii  had  its  part  in  sacrifice  :  the  rest 
Was  broU'd  and  roaslial  for  the  futur*  fcart. 
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The  cliief-inv'itej  gue?ts  wovo  sft  around, 

Ami  luiiiffer  first  assuat'il,  Hie  bowls  iveic  crowii'd, 

Wliicli   in   deep  draughts  tlieir  carus  and  labuurs 

drown'd. 
Thn  melloiv  harp  did  not  their  ears  oniploy; 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony  : 
Discourse,  the  food  of  souls,  wns  tiicir  deli^'ht, 
And  pleasing  chat  prolong'd  the  sunimi  rV  night. 
The  subjects,  deeds  of  arms  ;  and  valour  shown. 
Or  on  the  Trojan  side,  or  ou  their  oivii. 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  achieved. 
They  talk'd  by  turns  ;  the  talk  by  turns  reliev'd. 
What  things  but  these  could  fierce  Achilles  tell, 
Or  what  cuuld  tierce  Achillts  hear  so  well  ? 
The  last  great  act  perform 'd,  of  Cygnus  slain, 
Did  most  the  martial  audience  entertain  : 
Wond'ring  to  Hnd  a  body  free  by  fate 
From  steel ;  and  which  could  even  that  steel  re- 
Ama;f-'d,  their  admiration  they  renew;  [bate: 

And  scarce  Peiides  could  believe  it  true. 

THE   STORY  OF  C.BNEUS. 

Then  Nestor  thus:  "  What  once  this  age  has 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  {known. 

These  eyes  have  seen  in  Csnens  long  before  ; 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swords  could  bore. 
Caineus,  in  courage,  and  in  strength,  exccll'd ; 
And  still  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fillM  : 
But  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  since  he  chang'd  his  sex)  a  woman  born." 

A  novelty  so  strange,  and  full  of  fate, 
His  list'ning  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achillts  thus  commends  their  common  suit: 
"  Q  father,  first  for  pruih  nee  in  rejinte. 
Tell,  with  that  eloquence,  so  much  thy  own, 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  of  Oneus  known: 
What  was  he,  whence  his  change  of  sex  besim. 
What  trophies,  join'd  in  wars  with  th^e,  he  won? 
Who  conqrier'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
Tlie  youth,  without  a  «  ouml,  could  lose  his  life  ?" 

Neleides  then:  "Though  tardy  ag,',  and  time. 
Have  shrunk  my  sinew's,  and  decay'd  mv  prime; 
Though  much  I  have  forgottin  of  iny  store, 
Yet  not  exhausted,  I  remember  mori-. 
Of  all  that  arms  achiev'd,  or  peace  design'd. 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  mv  mind 
Than  aught  beside.    If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  1  live. 

"  'Twas  in  my  second  cent'ry,   I  survey'd 
Young  Caenis,  then  a  fair  Thcssalian  maid  : 
Ca'uis  the  bright  was  born  to  high  commanil; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  land. 
Divine  Achilles:  every  tongue  proclaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  ryes  all  hearts  inllam'd. 
Peleus,  thy  sire,  perhaps  had  sought  her  bed. 
Among  the  rest ;  hnt  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  ty'd  ; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  Inve  dcny'd. 

"  It  was  her  tbrtune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea  : 
The  pow'r  of  ocean  view'd  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And,  lovM  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  embrac'd. 
So  Fame  reports.     Her  virgin-treasure  seiz'd, 
And  his  new  joys,  the  ravisher  so  pleas'd, 
That  thus,  transported,  to  the  nymph  he  cry'd  ; 
•  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  pray'r  shall  be  deny'd.' 
This  also  Fame  rtlates  :  the  haughty  fair. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  gcd  could  bear, 
This  answer,  (iroud,  retum'd  ;  '  To  mighjv  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompenss,  of  right,  le'onijs; 


fJivn  me  no  more  to  sufler  such  a  shi'inc ; 

But  change  the  woman,  for  a  better  name  ; 

One  gift  for  all :'  slie  saitl;  and  white  she  spoke, 

A  stern,  majestic,  mrinly  tone  she  took. 

A  man  she  was:  and  as  the  godhead  swore. 

To  C'Eeneus  turn'd,  who  C:enis  was  before. 

*'  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  retpicst. 
No  force  of  steel  should  violate  his  breast. 
Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-m:ide  warrior  goe«  ; 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  equal 
foes. 

THE  SKIRMISH   BET^VEEN   THE  CENTAURS   ANU 
lAPlTHITFS. 

"  Now  brave  Pirithuns,  bold  Ixion's  son. 
The  lo^e  i>f  fair  Hippodanu-  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beast. 
Invited,  came  to  grace  thir  nuptial  feast: 
In  a  eool  eave*s  recess  the  treat  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs  o'er- 

sbade* 
They  sat:  and  summon'd  by  the  bridegroom,  came. 
To  mix  with  those,  tlte  Lapitha^an  name. 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofs  with  joy  resound  : 
And  *  Hymen,  lo  Hymen,'  nmg  around. 
Rais'd  altars  shone  with  ■h(«ly  fires;  the  bride, 
Lovely  hei-self  (and  Io\eIy  by  her  side 
A  be\y  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace) 
Came  glitt'ring  like  a  star,  and  took  lu'r  place. 
Her  hcav'nly  ibrm  beheld,  all  wish'd  her  joy; 
.\nd  little  wanted,  but  in  \ain,    their  wishes  all 
employ. 

*'  For  one,  most  brutal  of  the  brutal  brood, 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fired  ids  blood. 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustful  eyes 
The  hri<le  ;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his  ])rizc. 
Down  went  the  board  ;  ami  fastening  on  her  hair. 
He  seiz'd  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 
'Twas  Euiytus  began  :   his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursu'd  ;  and  each,  as  pleas'd  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  presented,  took  ;  the  feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  express'd. 
"The  cave  resounds  with  ftinale  shrieks;  we  rise, 
."Mad  with  revenge  to  make  a  swift  reprise: 
And  Theseus  first,  *  \\'hat  phren/y  has  possessed, 
O  Euiytns,*  he  cry'd,  '  thy  brutal  breast. 
To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone. 
But  while  I  live,  two  friends  conjoiu'd  in  one?' 

"  'I'o  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  a.side 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs;  and  redeems  the  bride. 
The  monster  nouglit  rejjly'd  :  for  words  Wv-re  vain, 
A^d  deeds  cordd  only  deeds  unjust  maii>t:iin  ; 
But  answers  with  his  hand,  and  forward  ]>rcss'd, 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  an<l  breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antick  mold, 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  aold  ; 
The  hero  smtch'tl  it  uji,  and  toss'd  in  air 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher. 
He  falls;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  llood 
Of  nine,  :ind  foam, and  brains,  and  mingled  blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing  through  the  hall, 
'  Arwis,  anus,'  the  douhle-form'd  with  t'ury  call ; 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death  :  a  medley  llight 
Of  bonis,  and  jars,  at  tirst  supply  the  fight. 
Once  instruments  of  feasts,  but  nt>w  of  fate  ; 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  bate. 

**  Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  Heav'n.  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight :  a  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  taper;  fill'd,  to  Lijl.t  the  sacristy. 
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S'if 


Tom  from  the  ronl,  nith  lii<  niiliailuw'd  liHiiil 
lie  threw  amiti  the  l^pitha.'ari  lianj. 
Oil  CVIadmi  the  riiiri  fill  ;  ami  U  ft 
His  face  of  feature  ^m  I  of  form  bereft: 
Jii,  when  some  hra.iny  t  lerilieer  knotkn, 
Hefiiic  an  altrir  leil,  an  otler'd  ux. 
His  eyobalU  rooted  out,  arc  thrown  to  pronnil ; 
His  nusc,  diMnaiitled.  in  hi«  mouth  is  found  ; 
llis  jaws,    cheeks,   front,    one   undistinguish'd 
wound. 
"  Tlli^,   Htlales,  th'  avenerr,  could  not  brook ; 
But,  by  the  fo<it,  a  marble  boani  he  took, 
iind  huri'd  at  Aiiiyus ;  his  chin  it  bent 
j\saiiist  his  chert,  and  down  the  Centaur  sent : 
Whom  sputt'rinc;  bloody  teeth,  the  sncond  blow 
Of  his  drawn  sivord  dispatch'd  to  shade*  below, 
"  tiriu'us  was  near;  and  cast  a  furiou-  look 
On  l)>e  side-altar,  censM  with  sacred  smoke, 
And  bright  with   lluiiiiiig  liies  ;  'The  gods,'  he 

civ'tl, 
•  Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  siipply'd  : 
Why  use  we  not  tlieir  eilts  ?'  Then  from  tlie  tloor 
An  altar  stone  he  licav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore. 
Altar,  and  alur*!  freifcht  together  flew. 
Where  thickest  throni'd  the  Lapithi-an  crc* : 
Ai.d,  at  once,   BrvtejN  and  Or>'us  si.  «■. 
Or^'iis*  mother,  Mycril6,  w,is  ktionn 
Down  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  lah'rin^  Moon 

"  Exadius  ei7'd, '  Unpuni-'h'd  shall  not  go 
This  tact,  if  arms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
lie  louk'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  spread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  sl.ig's  b^allchin^  head  : 
At  Grineiis  these  he  throws ;  so  iust  they  fly, 
Th.it  the  shar)>  antlers  stuck  in  either  eye: 
lireatliless,    and   blind  he  fell;    with  blood    be- 
smeai'd;  [bcanl. 

His  eye-halls   beaten  out,   hiinc:  dantrlinc  on  his 
Fieit'e  Rh.-etui  fnttii  the  hearth  a  biirnint;  braiif* 
Selects,  and  whii  ling  waves  ;   till,  tVoin  his  hand 
The  fire  toiik  flame;  then  dasliM  it  from  the  right, 
On  fair  Charaxus'  tcniph  s,  near  tlu'  si;xht : 
The  whistlin;:  pest  came  on,  and  pi'rc'd  the  bone, 
And  caught  the  yellow  hair,  that  shrivel'd  while  it 

shone  : 
Cau;ht  like  dry  stubble  fn'M  ;  or  like  sear  wood; 
Yet  fn>m  the  wound  ensu'd  no  purple  IIoimI  ; 
But  lo'jk'd  a  bubbling  ma.'is  of  frying  hlood. 
His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound  ; 
And  hits'd,   like  red-hut   ir'n  within  the  smithy 

drown'd. 
The  wouniled  warrior  shof'k  his  flaming  hair, 
Tlicn  (whril  a  team  of  horse  could  hardly  rear) 
He    hiavcs    the   ttiresliold-otune,    but   euuld  not 

throw  ; 
Tlic  weight  itself  forbad  the  thrcaten'd  blow  ; 
Which  dropuinj  from  his  lilted  arms,  come  down 
Full  or.  C'onietes'  head  ;  and  cruah'd  his  <  ruwn. 
Nor  Uhjctiik  then  retaiuM  bis  joy  ;  but  '■aid, 
*  So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  spitl  ;* 
Then  with  redoubled  stroki-s  he  plies  his  head. 
Thr  borniTi!;  lever  imt  deludes  his  pains, 
£ut  dints  the  hatlii'd  skull  within  the  brains. 
"  Tuus  llusird,  the  con4Uerur,  with  force  re- 
ncw*d, 
Eragrus,   Dryas,  Corythua,  pursu'd : 
Fir»t,  Corythus,  with  downy  ch-eks,  heslcy; 
\Vhu:c  iail  wlirii  tierce  F.vntfrus  had  in  view, 
He  cry'd,  '  What  [laltn  is  from  a  liearilless  prey?' 
Rhselus  prevents  what  niore  he  had  to  s.iy  ; 
And  ilrove  within  his  mouth  the  liei-y  death, 
WhicU  tatet'd  hisiiug  in,  aud  chok'd  kit  bivalb. 


At  Dryas  m  xt  he  flew  :  hut  weary  chance 

No  longer  wou'd  the  same  success  advatiix* : 

For  while  he  whirl'd  in  fury  circles  round 

The  brand,  a  sliar|H'n*d  stake  slroni:  Divas  found. 

And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  winiiid. 

riie  weapon  stuck  ;  wli  ch  roaring  out  with  pain^ 

He  drew;  nor  longer  dur«t  tlie  li,-ht  uinintain. 

But  turn'd  his  hack,  for  fi'ar  ;  and  Ihil  ainaiii. 

With  him  fli'<l  rtrneus,  with  like  dread  posse<s'd  ; 

Thaumas,  and  Medon  wounded  in  the  breast; 

And  Mermeros,  in  t!ie  late  race  r'-nowu'd. 

Now  limping  ran,   and  tinlv  with  Lis  wound. 

Pliolus  and  Melaneus  from  light  withdrew. 

And  .\bas  maini'd,  who  Ujars  encountering  *li:vv : 

And  aiigiir  A^tylos,  whose  art  in  vain 

From  light  dissuaded  the  four-footcil  irain. 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  N\-ssus  on  the  plain  ; 

Hut  to  his  fellow  cn,''d, '  B:  safely  slow, 

Thy  death  defcrr'd  is  due  to  great  .Alcides'  bow.' 

"  Mean  time  stroie.!  Dryas  iirg'd  his  chance  s* 
Tiiat  Lycida*,  Arcos,  linbieus  fell;  [««l'i 

All.  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face. 
Creua'us  fled,  to  fall  with  more  disgrace: 
For,  fearful,  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore, 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front,  the  blow  before. 
.Amid  the  noise,  and  ttnniilt  ot'the  frav, 
Snoring,  and  dioink  with  wine,  Apliidas  jay. 
Ev'n  then  the  howl  within  his  liinil  he  kept. 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  >ecnrely  sl-pt, 
Hiin  Phorbas  with  bis  llyin;  dart  iransliv'd  ; 
'  I'ake    thy    next  draught   with   Siygiuu  watet;^ 

mix'd, 
And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th'  insulting  victor  cry'd  ; 
.'^urpris'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  ily'd  ; 
The  ruildy  vomit,  as  he  bn.-athM  his  soul, 
Repass'd  hi-  throat,   and  liil'd  hit  empty  bowl. 

"  1  saw  Petra:us' arms  eiiiploy'd  around 
.A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
This  way.  and  that,  he  wreiich'd  the  lilirous  bandii  ^ 
'I'he  trim's  was  like  a  sapliiiz,  in  bis  hands. 
And  still  o'.iey'd  the  brnt:  while  thus  he  stood, 
Pirithuus*  dart  drove  on,   and  nail'd  him  to  the 

wooil ; 
t.ycus  and  Chromis  fell,  by  him  oppress'd; 
Hclops  and  Uictys  addi.il  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  |>alm  :   Hchips,  through  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  the  |>eiietrating  fpear. 
This  Dictys  saw  ;  and,  sei/'dwith  sudden  fright, 
laapt  head.'ong  from  the  hill  of  stecpy  height ; 
.Aud  crush'd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could  not  bear 

his  Hcicht. 
The  shatter'd  tree  receive*  his  fall ;  and  strikes. 
Within   his   full-blown   paunch,    the  shar|H:a'il 

spikes, 
.strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  stone. 
The  fVairment  of  a  rock  ;  and  would  have  thrown  ; 
Rut  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  harden 'd  0.1k, 
The  eubit-lioiie  of  the  bold  Ceiitaor  broke, 
And  hit  hiiu  maiui'd  ;  norsi-condcd  the  stroke. 
Then  1>  apt  on  tall  Biaiior's  haik  ;  (who  boiv 
No  mortal  burden  but  his  own,  before) 
Pnss'd  with  Ins  knees  his  sides  ;  the  double  man. 
His  speed  with  spurs  iiicreasM,  unwilling  r«n. 
One  hand  the  hero  tasten'd  on  his  locks ; 
His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  strokes. 
Tile  club  rung  round  his  ears,  and  batter'd  browt ; 
He  fulls  ;  and  lashinz  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 
"The  same  Herculean  arms  Netlvmnus  wound  ; 
And  lay  by  hiin  I.ycotas  on  the  urnuiid. 
And  Ilippasus,  whose  beard  his  hn*ast  invades  j 
.Vnd  lli^hv'us,  buutvr  uf  tb«  wuuJIanJ  t'awt**; 
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And  Tereus,  «s'd  with  mountain  bears  to  strive, 
And  from  tlieir  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant  beasts 

alive. 
"  Dcmoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  sight. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th'  Athenian  knight : 
"But  pull'd  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  earth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age: 
The  root  stuck  fast :  the  broken  trunk  he  sent 
At  Theseus;  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent, 
And  leaps  aside  ;  by  Pallas  warn'd,  the  blow 
To  shun  :  (for  so  he  said ;  arrd  wo  believ'd  it  so.) 
Yet  not  in  vain  th'  enoi-nious  weight  was  cast : 
Which  Grantor's  body  suniler'd  at  the  waist : 
Thy  father's  squir-e,  Achilles,  and  his  care  j 
Whom  conquer'd  iir  the  Pelopeian  war. 
Their  king,  his  present  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implov'd,  to  Peleu?  sent. 

"Thy  siie,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate; 
And  cry'd,  '  Not  long,  lov'd  Crarrtoi',  shalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow'd  revenge.'  At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
His  ashen  spear ;  which  quiver'd  as  it  flew, 
"With  all  his  force,  and  all  his  soul  apply'd ; 
The  sharp  point  errter'd  in  the  Centaur's  side  : 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monster  join'd; 
And  wrench'd  it  out ;  but  left  the  steel  behind  ; 
Stuck  in  bis  lungs  it  stood :  enrag'd  he  rears 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  shield  deferrds 
His  head  ;  his  otiier  hand  the  lance  protends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dust, 
He  sped  the  Ceirtaur,  with  one  single  thrust. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfrx'd  from  far; 
And  two,  iiis  sword  had  slain,  in  closer  war. 
To  tliese  was  added  Dor-ylas,  who  spread 
A  birll's  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  these  he  push'd,  in  blood  already  dy'd; 
Him  fearless  I  approach'd;  and  thus  defy'd  : 
'  Now,  monster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  appear", 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw  :  for  want  of  other  ward, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd  ;  and  fa'd  it  to  his  brow: 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow. 
Him  Peleus  tinish'd,  with  a  second  wound, 
Which  through  thenavel  pierc'd :  he  reel'd  around ; 
And  dragg'd  his  darrgling  bowels  on  the  ground  : 
Trod  what   he  dragg'd;    and  what  he   trod,    be 

crush'd : 
Arrd  to  his  mother-earth,  with  empty  belly  rush'd. 

THE   STORY  OF  CYLLARUS  AND   HVLONOME. 

"  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllaru^,  foreslow 
Thy  fate  ;  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow  :) 
Just  bloom'd  thy  beard,   thy  beard  of  golden  lure : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,   about  thy  shoulders 

flew. 
Sprightly  thy  look  ;  thy  shapes  in  ev'r-y  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  ait, 
As   far  as  man  extended  :  n  here  began 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck  ;  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  seat : 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;   so  swiftly  mov'd   his 

feet. 
Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone: 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  a'one. 
Belovd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind  ; 
But  fajr  Hylonumi:  possess  d  bis  miud; 


Hylonomt',  for  feature?,  and  for  her, 

Kxcelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race: 

Nor  less  her  blandishments,  than  beauty,  movtfy 

At  once  both  loviucr,  and  confessing  love. 

For  him  she  dress'd  :   for  him,  with  female  rare 

She  comb'd,  and  set  in  curl,  her  auburn  hair. 

Of  roses,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 

And  sjirigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt. 

She  form'd  the  chaplet,  and  adorn'd  her  front : 

In  waters  of  the  Pegasa^nn  fount, 

.\nd  in  the  sti-eams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 

She  wash'd  her  face ;  and  bath'd  her  tw  ice  a  day. 

The  scaif  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  side. 

Was  ermin,  or  the  panther 's  spotted  pride  ; 

Spoils  of  no  common  beast ;  with  equal  flame 

They  lov'd:  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the  same; 

All  day  they  hunted:  and  when  day  expir'd, 

Together  to  some  shady  cave  retir'd  : 

Invited  to  the  nuptials,  both  repair; 

And  side  by  side,  they  both  engage  in  war. 

"  Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying  dait 
At  Cyllarus  was  sent;  which  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  jav'lin  drawn  fi-om  out  the  mortal  wound. 
He   faints  with  stagg'riug  steps,    and   seeks  tb«- 

ground  ; 
The  fair  within  her  arms  receiv'd  his  fall. 
And  strove  his  wand'ring  spirits  to  recall : 
And  while  her  hand  the  streaming  blood  oppos'd, 
Join'd  face  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  she  clus'd. 
Stilled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  deatli  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undistinguish'd  cries; 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drowu'd; 
For  my  stunn'd  ears  receive  no  vocal  souird. 
In  madness  of  her  grief,  she  stiz'd  the  dart 
New-drawu  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart  ; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  apply'd  ; 
And  wounded  fell ;  and  falling  by  his  side, 
Euibrae'd  him  in  her  arms;   and  thus  embracing 

dy'd. 
"  Ev'n    still   methinks  I  see  Pha?ocomes  ; 
.Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 
Six  lions'  hides,  with  thongs  together  fast, 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist : 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continired  vest 
Spread   on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  of 

a  beast. 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw, 
(It  seems  a  fable,  though  the  fact  I  saw,) 
He  threw  at  Pholoii ;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  scull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  nose,  and  mouth,  and  either  ear. 
Came  issuing  out,  as  through  a  colander 
The  curdled  milk  ;  or  from  the  press  the  whey, 
Driv'n  down  bv  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

"But  him,  while  stooping  down  to  spoil  the  slain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the 
Then  Chthonius  and  Teleboas  1  slew :  [plain. 

A  fork  the  former  arnr'd  ;  a  dart  bis  fellow  threw. 
The  jav'lin  wounded  me;  (bibold  the  scar.) 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trujan  war; 
Then  I  was  Hector's  match  in  open  fleld  ; 
But  he  was  then  urrborn  ;  at  least  a  child  : 
N'ow,  I  am  nothing.    I  foi'bear  to  tell 
By  Peiiphantas  liow  Pyietrrs  fell ; 
The  Centaur  by  the  knight :  nor  will  I  stay 
On  Ampbvx,  or  what  ileaths  he  dealt  that  day  : 
What  honour,  with  a  pointless  lance,  he  won, 
Strrck  in  the  fnnit  of  a  four-footeil  man  : 
What  fame  yoimg  Macareus  obtarn'd  in  fight: 
Or  dwell  on  Neiisus,  now  r*turu'd  from  (l:sbt ; 
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H"W  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd, 
Whusc  valour  eqiiall'il  his  foiosceiug  mind. 

CSNttS   TRANSFORMED  TO  AN    EAGLE. 

"Already  C'micus,  with  his  conqnerinf;  hand, 
Had  slaiinhlrrVl  fur  tin-  boldest  of  their  band, 
Pyraehmiis,  H(;lfinu<i,  Anliinachu<., 
Ilruniiis  Ihp  brave,  and  strunftvr  Sliphclus. 
Their  iianm  1  nunibcrM.  and  reinrndirr  well, 
i^o  traiv  remainiiiK,  by  what  wuunds  they  foil. 

"  Lntreiis,  the  hnlkiist  of  the  ih>iiblr  raee, 
Whom  the  si'oil'd  arnii  of  slain  Ilalesiis  grace  ; 
In  years  retaining  siill  bin  youthful  inicht. 
Though    his   black  hairs   were    intersiwra'd  with 

white, 
Betwixt  tir  imbattled  ranks  be?an  to  prince, 
Pi'ond  of  his  JK'hn,  and  Mureilunian  lanecj 
And  rude  the  rinp  around;  lliuteith,-r  host 
Might  hear  him,  while  be  made  this  empty  Iniast 
'  And  from  a  strumixt  shall  we  sulfer  sbame  > 
For  Cxnis  still,  not  C'irneus,  is  thy  name  : 
And  still  the  native  softness  of  thy  kiiiil 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  Wv)in;in  in  thy  mind  ; 
RememlK'r  what  thou  wert ;  what  price  wa*;  paid 
To  change  thy  sey;  tii  make  thee  not  a  maid, 
And  but  a  man  in  show:  co,  e:tnl  an<l  spin  ; 
And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  nn'u.' 

"  While  thus  thi'  boaster  excnisM  his  pride. 
The  filial  spear  of  C'aeneus  rcaeh'd  bis  side: 
Just  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran  ; 
Betwixt  the  nether  beast,  and  upper  man  : 
The  monster  mad  with  rau'e,  and  Stuu<  « ilh  smart, 
His  lance  din  <ted  at  the  hem's  heart : 
It  strtiek;  but  boumled  from  his  banlen'd  breas-t, 
Like  hull  from  ti'es,  which  the  safe  house  invest. 
Nor  seeni'il  the  stroke  with  more  cITecl  to  come, 
1'han  u  small  pebble  falling  on  a  drum, 
lie  next  his  fahhion  Iry'd,  in  closer  fight; 
But  the  kccu  falehiuii  lind  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thrnsi ;  the  blunted  point  retornM  again; 
'  Since  downright  blow  s,'  lie  cry'd,  '  and  thrusts 

arc  vain, 
I'll  prove  his  side;*  in  strong  embraces  held 
He  prot'd  his  side ;  his  side  the  sword  repell'd  : 
J  lis  hollow  belly  ccho'd  to  the  stroke, 
UntourhM  his  bo<lv,  as  a  vilid  rock  ; 
Aim'd  at  his  neck   at   last,  the  bbdc  in  shivers 

bnike. 
"  Th'  impassive  knight  stood  idle  to  deride 
His  rage,  and  offerM  oft  bis  naked  side ; 
At  length,  '  Now,  monster,  in  thy  turn,'  he  cry'd, 
'  Trj-  thou  the  sti-enL'tb  of  Cisiieus:'  at  the  word 
He  thnist ;  and  in  bis  shoulder  plung'd  the  swonl. 
Then  writh'd  his  liaiid  ;  and  as  he  drove  it  down, 
Deep  in  his  briasi,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 

**ThuO'ntaurssaw,eunig'd,th'  unhop'd  success; 
Anil  rvishing  on  in  crowds,  together  priss  ; 
At  him.  and  him  alone,  their  darts  they  threw: 
Kepuls'd  they  fioin  his  fatcti  body  flew.' 
Amaz'd  they  stood  ;  till  Monyeh'us  l>egan, 
'  <•  shame,  a  nation  conqiier'd  by  a  man  ! 
A  woman-man  I  yet  more  a  man  is  h' , 
Tliun  all  our  race;  and  what  he  was,  an' we. 
Now,  what  avail  our  nerves?  tb'  united  force 
Of  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and  horse  ? 
Nor  go<ldess-born,  nor  of  Ixion's  seetl 
Vose^m;   (a   lover  built  for  Jur.o's  bed  ;) 
>Ijstei'd   by  this  half  man.     Whole  mountains 

throw 
Viih  woods  at  once,  and  bury  tiim  below. 
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This  only  way  remains.     Nor  need  we  doubt 
Tu  choke  the  soul  within  ;  thou^/h  not  to  force  it 

nut  ;  fsic 

IIe;ip  weiL'hts,  instead  of  wounds.'    He  ehrmc'd  to 
Where  southern  stonns  bail  ro<jt>-tl  up  a  in***; 
This,  rais'd  from  eaith,  against  the  f**  he  ilirew; 
Th'  evaiople  shown,  his  fellow -In  u'es  puisne. 
With  foiest-hiads  the  warriirth-y  invah-, 
Othrys  and  Pelion  soon  were  void  of  shade  ; 
And   spreading    groves   were    naked   niuuntaint 

marie. 
Press'd  with  the  burden,  Caeneus  panta  for  brr  ath; 
And  on  his  shoii.drrs  hi'ars  the  wooden  de.itii. 
To  hmve  th'  intoh  rahle  weight  he  tries; 
At  length  it  rose  above  his  nu>utb  and  eyes: 
Yet  still  he  heaves  ;  and  struggling  with  dcjipair. 
Shakes  a'l  aside,  anrl  gains  a  gulp  of  air: 
A  short  relief,  which  but  protniigs  his  pain; 
lie  faints  by  li's  ;  and  then  respires  again  : 
At  last,  the  burden  only  nods  noove. 
As  when  an  enrthqunke  stirs  th'  liI.Tan  grove. 
Doubtful  his  death  ;    lu'  sufTocrited  seelli'd. 
To  nio^t;  but  othei-wise  our  Mopsus  di*em'd  ; 
Who  saiil  he  saw  a  yellow  bird  arise 
Krom  out  the  piles,  and  cleave  thebquid  skies: 
I  saw  it  loo,  with  golden  feathers  bri'.:ht; 
Nor  ere  before  lielield  so  strau:e  a  sight. 
Whom  Mupsns  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 
Onr  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions'  mttiine  sinnd. 
'  All  hail,'  he  cry'd,  '  thy  country's  grace    and 

love ! 
OiK-e  first  of  men  lielow,  now  first  of  birds  above.* 
Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief; 
For  us.  our  courage  was  incrr-as'd  by  grief: 
Asliam'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursu'd 
With  will",  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 
Wc  posh'd  the  fcH-:  and  fon-'d  to  shameful  flight. 
Part  fell,  and  part  cscnpd  by  favour  of  the  night." 

THK   FATE  OF   PEHIt'LYMENOS. 

This  tale,  by  Nes'or  told,  did  much  displease 
TIepolemus,  the  sted  of  Hercules  : 
For  oiti  n  he  h:id  heiirl  his  f.ither  say. 
That  he  himself  was  present  at  the  fray; 
And  more  than  shn'-'d  the  glories  of  th-*  rlay. 

"  Old  Chronicle,"  he  said,  "  among  the  rest, 
"  You  might  have  n.vn'd  Alcidi  s  at  the  hast : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  >"  Tl  e  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  sjiokc  j  then  made  this  proud  de- 
fence. 
**  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost  ;   but  von  renew  lite  wound  : 
Betlcr  to  p:iv5  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
Tlie  eaiKe  I  have  your  mighty  sio'  to  bale. 
His  fime  has  lilld  the  world,  and  naeh'd  the  sky; 
(Which,  oh,  I  wish,  with  truth  I  could  deny!) 
Wc  praise    not   HecUir;    though    his   naiiK,    we 

know, 
Is  great  in  aims  ;  'Us  hanl  to  praise  a  foe. 

"  He,  your  rreat  father,  levell'd  to  the  ground 
Messeuia'i  tort'r-.:   nor  bi  tier  fortune  found 
tlis.  and  Pyhis;  that  a  neighb'ring  state, 
.And  this  my  own:  both  uudiless  of  their  fate. 

"  To  puss   the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one,  be 
shnr ; 
Mv  bretbrrn,  who  their  hirth  from  Neleus  di««r, 
AH  yintt  s  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'J ; 
Vy  him  they  i«-rish'il  •    I  alone  surviv'd. 
The  re-t  were  easv  conqur«l :   but  tto   fit* 
<Jf  PtriclymcDOS  it  wond'rout  tu  niatc. 
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To  him,  our  common  gvamlsire  of  the  main 
Hatl  giv'ii  to  change  liis  form,  and  chang'd,  re- 
sume again. 
Vary'cJ  at  pleasure,  eveiy  shape  he  try'd  ; 
And  in  tdl  beasts  Alcides  still  dofy'd; 
Vanqiiish'd  on  Earth,  at  length  he  soarM  above; 
Cliang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
Tlie  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd. 
And  cuff'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  face; 
Then,  safe  rctirM,  and  tuw'r'd  in  empty  space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe ; 
But  bcndin-  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reacb'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood : 
And  in  his  pinion  lix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  tlie  wound ;  but  in  the  sinew  hung 
The  point,  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  \ans  in  vain  : 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain ; 
For  while  one  gathered  wind,  one  uusupply'd 
Hung  drooping  do\vn,  nor  pois'd  his  other  side. 
He  fell :  the  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Kow  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increased, 
Drove  thro'  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  the  ground, 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weazon's  wound. 

*'  Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian  seas. 
What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  nil  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  slain  brothers  ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee." 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor  spoke  : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke: 
At  length,  with  weariness,  and  wine  oppress'*!, 
They  rise  from  table ;  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

THE    DEATH    OF  ACHILLES. 

The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main, 
Meantime,  laments  his  son,  in  b.ittle  slain, 
And  vows  the  victor's  death ;  nor  vows  in  vain. 
For  nine  long  years  the  smother'd  pain  he  bore; 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before ;) 
Then  when  he  saw  the  proinis'd  hour  was  near. 
He  thus  besi)oke  the  god,  that  guides  the  year. 
"  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  ; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 
Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine,  to  raise  the 
Of  tott'rlng  Tro}-,  now  nodding  to  her  fall,    [wall 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  ourpow'r  employ'd  in  vain; 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
T'l  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg'd  around  his  native  Troy? 
And  yet  the  murd'ier  lives  :  himself  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war: 
He  lives;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroy'd,  our  connnon  labour  lost. 
O,  could  I  meet  him  !  But  !  wish  too  hate  : 
To  prove  my  tridtnt  is  not  in  his  fate  ! 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 

Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger,  adds  his  own. 
Then  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight, 
Where  Greeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  mortal  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris,  lurking  where  he  stood, 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood: 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  pod  confess'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  aridress'd. 
V  Dost  thou  not  blush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate,  and  ignoble  train  ? 
It  fame,  or  better  vengeance  be  thy  care, 
There  aim :  and,  with  one  arrow,  cad  the  war." 


He  said  ;  and  show'd  from  far  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which,  but  Achilles,  none  could  wield; 
And  how  he  mo\'d  a  god,  and  mow'd  the  standinj; 

field. 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright 
Th'  in^enom'd  shaft;  anti  wings  the  fatal  flight. 

Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name; 
And  he,  the  base  adult'rer,  boasts  the  fame. 
A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train ; 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  band  he  had  foreseen 
Jle  was  to  die,  bis  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance,  and  double  axe  of  the  fair  warrior 

queen. 
.\nd  now  the  terronr  of  the  Trojan  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield, 
High  on  a  pile  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd, 
The  god  that  arm'd  him  first,  consum'd  at  last. 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  .Achilles  lives  ; 
And  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord  ;  and  bring* 
New  cause  of  strife,  betwixt  contending  kings; 
"NA^ho  worthiest  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  sat  mute,  with  doivn-cast  eyes; 
Conscious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize : 
Nor  Menelaus  presum'd  these  arms  to  claim. 
Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rose:   Laertes*  son. 
And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon  : 
The  king,  who  cherish'd  each  with  equal  love. 
Anil  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 
Left  both  to  be  detei-min'd  by  the  laws; 
And  to  the  Grsecian  chiefs  transfen'd  the  cause. 
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The  chiefs  were  set ;  the  soldiers  crown'd  thft 

field  : 
To  these  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce:  and  kindled  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roIlM  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Gra?cian  gallies  haul'd  aground. 
Then  stretching  out  his    hands,  "  O  Jove,"  he 

cry'd, 
"  Must  then  our  catise  before  the  fleet  be  try'd  ? 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day,  [P'^y. 

When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
So  much  'tis  safer  at  the  noisy  bar 
With  words  to  flourish,  than  engage  in  war. 
Tly  dill'ient  methods  we  maintain  our  right. 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceits 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  you  see. 
The  Sun,  and  day,  are  witnesses  for  me. 
Let  him  who  fights  un>een,  relate  his  own, 
And  vouch  the  sUent  stars,  and  coiuciuus  MoOQ« 
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Great  is  the  prize  ilcmandrd,  I  confeas, 
lUit  suih  ao  aliject  rival  makps  it  less; 
That  gift,  those  hommrs,  he  but  hup'd  to  Rain, 
Can  leavf  n€>  ruum  for  Ajax  lo  \>v  vain ; 
l^sinp  he  wins,  bicaiise  his  name  will  be 
Kiiiiuhleil  by  deftat  who  durst  coiitcml  with  me. 
Were  my  kjiown  valour  questiuiiM,  yft  my  blood 
Without  thai  (>lia  would  make  my  title  fO'td  :   ' 
My  »irr  was  T'  lamou,  whose  arni>,  empliy'd 
With  llereules,  these  Trojan  walls  ili-slroy'd  ; 
And  who  befor.-  with  Jason  sent  from  Grecee, 
In  the  first  ship  broudit  home  the  golden  fleece. 
Oreat  Telamon  from  ^^eus  derives 
Ilib  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of  fuilty  lives 
lu  shaih  s  below  ;  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  heary 

stone.) 
Just  .Saous,  the  king  of  gods  above 
Beyot:  thus  Ajax  is  the  thirti  from  Jove. 
Kor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line, 
Unless  (Achilles)  it  was  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin,  Achilles'  arms  I  claim; 
This  fellow  would  iiicrafl  a  foreicn  name 
L'pnn  our  stock,  ami  the  Sisyphi:in  seed 
Ity  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  father's  breed : 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I  came 
To  6;ht  unrall'd,  a  voluntary  name. 
Nor  shunu'd  the  cause,  hut  oflir'd  you  my  aid  ? 
While  he  long  lurking  w,-istowar  betray 'd: 
Forc'd  to  the  Ijtld  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  ; 
And  feign'd  di.^traclion  to  conceal  his  fear; 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  snare, 
(111  for  himself)  and  drau'g'd  liim  into  war. 
Now  let  a  hero's  arnis  a  coward  vest. 
And  he  who  shunn'd  all  honours,  pain  the  best : 
And  let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 
Roiib'd  rf  my  kinsman's  arms,  who  first  appcar'd 

in  fight. 
Better  for  us,  at  home  had  he  remain'd. 
Had  it  U-i  n  true  the  madness  which  he  feign'd. 
Or  s<j  belie%  'il ;  the  less  had  been  our  shame. 
The  less  his  counseli'd  crime,  which  brands  the 

Gnccian  name: 
Nor  Philocteles  had  lieen  left  enclos'd. 
In  a  bare  isle,  lo  wants  and  pains  exposed, 
W'^jere  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans, 
His  sufferings,  and  our  bast* n«  ss  he  bemoans  : 
And  wishes  (so  may  lleav'n  his  wish  fulfil) 
The  due  reward  to  him,  who  caus'd  his  ill. 
Now  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  destruction  sworn. 
Our  brother  of  the  war,  hy  whom  are  borne 
Alcides*  arrows,  p^-nt  in  narrt>w  bounds. 
With  cold  and  hunger  pincb'd,   and  pain'd  with 

w-nunds. 
To  find  him  foo<l  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Against  the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fate  of 

Troy. 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  lives  from  treason  free. 
Because  he  left  Ulysses'  company  ; 
Poor  Polamede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
Rather  tcj  have  been  left,  than   so  to  death  be- 
tray'd. 
The  cowani  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham'd  him  out  of  madness  into  fight: 
Nor  daring  otherwise  to  vent  his  hatt , 
Accus'd  him  first  of  treason  to  the  state; 
Ami  then  for  proof  proJuc'd  the  golden  store. 
Himself  had  hidden  in  his  tent  before: 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  depriv'd  our  bv(t> 
J3y  exile  oat,  ami  out  \>y  trcatOD  lost, 


Thus  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  fame  extends, 
A  formidable  man  but  to  his  fiicnds: 
On-at,  for  what  gn-atncss  is  in  words,  and  sound. 
Kr'n  taithful  Nestor  less  in  b'>th  is  found: 
Hut  that  he  might  without  a  rival  loign. 
He  left  this  faithful  Nestor  on  the  plain  ; 
Forsook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmost  nerd. 
Who  tir'd,and  tardy  with  bis  wounded  stcd, 
Try'd  out  for  aid,  and  caii'd  him  by  Ins  namej 
But  cowardice  has  neither  fars  nor  shame; 
Thus  tied  the  ^»jd  old  man,  b'-reftof  aid. 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  bt-tray'd: 
That  this  is  not  a  fable  forg'd  hy  me, 
Like  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lye, 
I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who  Ihoujh  his  friend. 
Cannot  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defend  : 
He  cali'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear; 
And  sure  enough  he  luanl,  but  durst  m.l  hi  ar. 
"  The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  look, 
Me  justly  was  forsaken,  who  forsook  : 
Wantf-d  that  succour,  he  refus'd  to  lend. 
Found  ev'ry  fe'low  such  another  friend  : 
No  wonder,  if  lie  roar*!!  that  all  might  hear; 
His  elocution  was  increas'd  by  fear: 
I  heani,  I  ran,  I  found  him  out  of  breath, 
I'ale,  trembling,  and  half-dead  with  fear  of  death. 
Though  he  had  judg'd  himself  hy  his  own  laws. 
And  sloodcondemn'd,  I  help'd  the  common  causey 
With  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe; 
{E\  'n  the  shield  tremhieil  as  he  lay  below  ;) 
And  from  impending  fate  the  coward  fre<tl ; 
Gno-I  Hea\*n  forgive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed  ! 
If  still  he  wi!l  persist,  and  urge  ire  strife. 
Fir  t  II  t  him  give  me  back  his  forfeit  life  : 
U-t  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  ; 
■'\gain  creep  under  my  pmlecting  shield : 
Let  him  lie  woundol,  let  the  foe  be  ntur, 
\ntl  I'-t  his  quiv'ring  heart  ci>nfess  bis  fear; 
There  put  hiui  in  th,^  vtTV  jaws  of  faie  ; 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate: 
And  yet  when  snatcli'd  from  death,  when  from 

below 
Afy  lifted  shield  I  loos'd,  and  let  him  go ; 
Good  Heav'ns,   how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 

l)ound 
He  sprung  from  earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound  ; 
How  fresh,  how  tager  then  his  ft-et  toj>ly  : 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed  to  fly ! 

"  Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along  ; 
Fear  seiz'd  alike  the  feeble  and  the  strong: 
F.ach  Greek  was  ao  Ulysses;  such  a  dr-.id 
Th' approach,  and  ev'n  the  sound  of  IKctorbreil: 
Him,  llush'd  with   slaughter,  and  with  conquest 

crown'd, 
I  m'  t,  and  over-turn'd  him  to  the  ground. 
W  en  after,  matchless  as  he  decm'd  in  might. 
He  ehalleng'd  all  our  host  to  single  fight ; 
All  eves  were  fix'd  on  m- :  the  I. its  w  re  thrown; 
But  (or  your  champion  I  was  wish'd  alone  : 
Your  vows  were   heard;  we  fought,  and  neither 

yield  ; 
Vet  I  retunrd  iinvanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend,  th'  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  mrnac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  fl  'me. 
Wus  it  the  strenith  of  this  toncue-valiant  lord, 
III  that  black  honr,  that  sav'd  you  from  the  sword} 
Or  was  my  breast  expos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousaiiil  sword*,  a  thousand  ships  to  s«ve> 
The  hopes  of  your  return  '   And  can  you  vielj. 
Fur  a  (ST'd  fleet,  less  ibao  a  single  slneld  i 
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Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
Thuse  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Aiax  them : 
Or,  1  witli  them  an  etjual  ijonour  sliare ; 
Tluy  honour'd  to  be  worn,  an^l  1  to  wear. 
"Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  liis  sleight? 
As  will  he  may  compare  the  day  witli  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign: 
Yet  a!l  liis  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  made  ])i-is'ner,  Pailas  made  a  prey: 
Eiit  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day  : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  don",  and  Diomede  away. 
If  on  such  jietty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  lot  each  his  portion  share  : 
JMake  a  just  dividend ;  and  if  not  all, 
'i'lse  pn-atei-  part  to  Diomede  will  full. 
But  why  for  lih-u-.is  such  arms  as  those, 
AVho  naktd,  and  by  niL;ht  invades  his  foes? 
The  j;Iitt'ringh<!'.m  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  lateCit  robber,  and  prevent  his  game  : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tott'ring  head  ni>right 
lieneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  toss  the  beamy  lance  ; 
Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  advance, 
Pond'rous  with  precious  weight,  and   rough  with 

cost 
Of  the  round  world  in  rising  gold  eniboss'd. 
Tiiat  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield, 
And  took  as  for  the  gold  he  stol-  the  shield  ; 
Which,  should  your  errour  on  the  wretch  bestow. 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe  : 
Wliy  asks  he,  what  avails  liim  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber,  and  retard  his  Hight, 
In  which  bis  only  excellence  is  plac'd  ? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  haste. 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-shield. 
Nor  the  least  dint  has  suffer'd  in  the  field  ; 
Guiltless    pf  fight:    mine  batter'd,    bew'd,    and 

bor'd, 
■Woni  out  of  service,  must  forsake  its  lord. 
What  farther  need  of  words  our  right  to  scan  ? 
Jly  arguments  are  deeds,   let  action   speak  the 

man. 
Since  fr.-m  a  ch.ampion's  arms  the  strife  arose, 
C!o  cast  the  gloiious  prize  amid  the  foes; 
Then  send  us  lo  redeem  both  arms,  and  shield. 
And  let  l.im  wiar,  who  wins,  them  in  the  field." 

He  said:  a  murmur  fnmi  a  mnltitnde, 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stilled  shout,  ensu'd  : 
Till  from  his  seat  arose  Laertes'  son, 
looU'd  down  anhile,  .ind  paos'd  ere  he  begun  ; 
Then,  to  th'  expecting  audience,  raisM  his  look. 
And  not  without  prejiarM  attention  spoke: 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  v;as  his  face  ; 
Action  his  words,  and  words  his  ac'ion  grace. 
"  If  Hcav'n,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  cuumion 

pray'r. 
These  arms  had  causM  no  quarrel  for  an  heir; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  possess'd, 
j\nd  we  with  great  Achilles  bad  been  bless'd: 
l!ut  since  hard  fate,  and  Heai'n's  severe  decree. 
Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you,  and  me," 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wipM  his  eyes,  and  drew, 
Or  scrin'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
"  Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lust. 
Than  he,  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host? 
This  only  I  request,  that  neither  he 
Jlay  gain,  hy  being  what  he  seems  to  be, 
-A  stupid  tiling;  nor  I  may  lose  the  pii/e. 
By  having  sense,  which  Heav'n  to  him  denies : 


Since  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjuy'd 

\\'as  ever  in  the  common  cause  employ 'd; 

Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloiptence, 

Wl:i(;h  ot'ten  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence. 

And  in  my  own,  this  oidy  time  be  brought 

To  bear  against  myself,  and  d^^em'd  a  fault. 

Alake  not  a  crime,  where  nature  made  it  none  ; 

For  ev'iy  man  may  freely  use  his  own. 

The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 

Are  but  by  ^i-ace  of  imputation  ours. 

Theirs  in  effect;   but  since  he  draws  his  line 

From  Jove,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right  divine; 

From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree, 

And  am  descended  in  the  same  degree. 

My  sire  Laertes  uas  Arecsiu^'  heir, 

.Arcesius  was  the  son  of  .1  upiter : 

No  parricide,  no  banisli'd  man,  is  known 

In  all  my  line:  let  him  excuse  his  own. 

Herines  ennobles  too  my  mother *s  side, 

F.y  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  ally'd. 

But  not  because  that  on  the  female  part 

My  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desert. 

Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free; 

Kut  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me  : 

The  prize  be  to  the  best ;  provided  yet 

That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget, 

And  his  great  sire,  and  greater  uncle's  name. 

To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim  ; 

Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside. 

And  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  try'd: 

For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 

That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 

Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he, 

And  Pyrriuis,  hi^  undoubted  progeny. 

Inherit  first  these  trophie.s  of  the  field; 

To  Scj'ios,or  to  Pthia,  send  the  shield: 

And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right ;  yet  he 

AVaves  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  with  mr. 

Then  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is  plac'd. 

Whence  shall  I  take  my  rise,  what  reckon  last  ? 

I  not  presume  on  ev'ry  act  to  dwell. 

But  take  these  few  in  order  as  they  fell- 

"  Thetis,   who    knew    the  fates,    apply'd  her 
care 
To  keep  .-Vchilles  in  disguise  from  war; 
And  till  the  threat'ning  influence  was  past, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast : 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow'd  vest. 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  tiie  rest) 
Found  no  Pelides  theie.   At  length  1  came 
With  profTer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame; 
She.  not  discover'd  by  her  mien,  or  voice, 
lletniy'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice; 
.And  while  on  female  toys  her  f  Hows  look, 
Grasp'd  in  ber  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  .shook: 
Wiium,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  bespoke: 
'  O  croddes  -born  !   resist  not  Heav'n's  decree, 
The  fall  of  Ilium  is  reserv'd  for  thee." 
Then  seiz'd  him,  and  produe'd  in  open  light. 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  the  fatal  knight. 
IMirie  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war  ; 
Oreat  Telephus  was  cotiquer'd  bv  my  spear. 
And  after  cur'd  ;   to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
I.esbus,  and  Tenedo*,  their  overthrow  ; 
Scyros  and  Cylla    Not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  I.yrncssus.  and  strong  Chiysa  fell: 
.And  *.iiire  I  sent  th.e  man  who  Hector  slew. 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  is  due. 
Tliose  arms  I  i>ut  into  his  living  hand. 
Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 
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"  When  Grreoewasinjur'diii  thps'|iarlaapriucc, 
A'l'l  mot  al  Aii'.is  to  avenge  th' offence, 
*  Twas  a  (leafl  calm,  oradvt^nic  lil.i>Ls,  that  reiCT»*J, 
Ami  in  the  purt  the  vviud-boiiiid  flett  di'tuin'd : 
Bad  signs  »xre  sii-ii.  and  oruclrii  s»fverf 
WiTc  djily  thundfr'd  in  our  cfn'rulS  lar; 
That  l»y  his  tlaii^lacr's  hlu4ii|  we  must  ap|H-nse 
J>iina's  kindit-d  wralh,  and  iVi-t-  the  w.i!*, 
AtriM  tioii,  int'rest,  faiiu,  his  heart  aisjil'd; 
Itut  soon  the  father  uVr  the  kin^  pa'vaitd: 
Jtold,  oil  him'it  If  he  ti«ik  the  pious  crime, 
As  angiy  with  the  gods,  »■*  they  willi  him. 
No  sithject  iMiuld  sustain  thirir  suvVeigii's  took, 
T.ll  thit  hard  rntirprise  I  undertook  : 
I  I'nly  dnr'^t  th*  imperial  powV  eooirol. 
And  umit-nniird  the  parc-nt  in  his  soul; 
ForcM  him  i'  exert  the  kmg  for  oummon  good. 
And  pay  our  ranvmi  with  hi.s  daught*  r*s  bloud. 
NevtT  was  lausc  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  thejud-^e  against  liimM  If  decreed  : 
\'i  this  1  woD  by  tiint  of  argtnnr-nt ; 
The  wnm.'s  his  mjur'd  brother  undf  rwi-ut, 
And  his  own  tiffice,  shaoiM  him  to  con-^cnt. 

"  'Twas  hard'T  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind, 
And  to  this  heavy  task  wns  I  designM : 
Kiasons  api  nst  her  love  I  know  were  vain  ; 
I  'Mrcumvcnted  whom  I  could  not  gain: 
JIad  Aiax  Uen  (■mp!oy*d,  our  slacken*d  sails 
Il.id  still  at  Aiilis  waitcil  happv  gaits. 

**  ArivMat  Iroy,  your  ijioic.' wa-*  fix'd  on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  f jr  a  huld  cmhawy  : 
S'cure,  1  enter*d  through  the  hosiile  court, 
tilitl'ring  with  st»cl,  and  crowded  with  rewrt : 
Thi'rr,  in  the  niidsl  of  arm*,  1  plead  our  cause, 
Urifc  the  fuul  rape,  and  violntrd  la«-< ; 
Afcuse  the  foe<,  as  autliors  of  the  strife, 
Krnrinch  the  ravishcr,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Atv^cnor,  and  tlic  wiser  few, 
I  movM;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  rrcw       [stood 
Scarce  held  Ihnr  hands,  and  lifted  sword;*;  but 
In  act  t'-i  (|tirnch  their  impious  thinit  of  bloud : 
I'hia  Menelaus  knows;  ex|>o>'d  to  share 
With  mc  the  niugh  preludiuni  of  the  war. 

"  Kntllcss  it  were  to  tell  what  1  ha\c  done. 
In  arms,  or  council,  since  the  siege  begun  : 
The  tirst  encounters  past,  tl»e  foe  repell'd. 
They  skulk'd  within  the  town,  we  kept  the  field. 
War  secni'd  asleep  f-ir  nine  long  ycai>;  at  Un^th 
Bitth  ^ides  rcsolv'd  to  push,  we  tr)'*d  our  strength. 
Now  what  did  Ajax,  while  our  amis  took  breath, 
"Wrs'donly  in  the  gross  mO'hanic  trade  itf  death  ? 
If  yon  rycpiirc  my  deefU,  v.  ith  ainbusli'd  aruis 
1  tr.ipp'd  ihefoe,  uriir'd  u:th  false  alarms; 
Sccur'd  the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain, 
The  fainting  chcerM,  chaslis'd  the  rcb<*l-train  : 
Provided  forage,  our  spent  arms  rencw'd  ; 
Lmploy'd  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  common 
cause  pur^u'd. 

**  The  king,  deludeil  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
DcspairM  to  take  the  town,  and  ordci'd  to  re- 
move. 
What  subject  durst  arraign  the  powV  supreme, 
Producing  Jove  to  justify  hii  dream? 
Aiax  might  wi-h  the  si>Mien  to  retain 
Frum  shameful  Hight,  but  wishes  »trc  in  vain: 
As  wanting  of  effect  had  been  hi.t  wtird-i. 
Such  as  of  course  his  thundering  tongue  aflbrUs. 
But  ihd  this  boaster  threaten, did  lie  pr.iy, 
Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  ' 
^oue,  Qoux:  of  these  :  bu*.  run  himseif  «« ly. 


1    aw  hiui  run,  and  was  asli.un'il  to  see  ; 
Who  plyM  his  fert  m»  fa*t  to  get  abojnt,  as  he  ? 
Then  sp.^Jinj  through  llio  plai-o,  1  made  »  staiKl^ 
■\ntl  I  md'y  cry'd,  •  O  b^isc  cle^enenle  uand, 
Co  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand  ! 
After  so  h»ng  exp'-n-*'-*  of  blooti,  fir  fame, 
To  bring  Ihime  nothuig,  but  perpetual  shame!* 
Thes.*  word.s,  or  whil  [  have  fotgjlten  since, 
(Tor  irrifH*  nispir'd  me  then  with  u.o<pienct) 
Uiiluc'd    their    minds;    tiicy   leave  the   crowded 
And  to  their  lat*-  forsaken  cump  rcs-trt.         (|»"-»r»i 
OisniayM  the  council  uict :  this  man  wu%  Uicre, 
But  mute,  and  not  ref'j\«  r'l  of  lii»  f.ar  : 
Th'Tsitea  tux'd  the  kiiic,  and  lottdiy  raiTd, 
But  his  wiJe-opennu  uiouUi  with  blows  1  seal'd. 
Then,  rising,  1  excite  their  souN  to  fame, 
And  kindle  sleeping  virtue  in'.o  tlnni '. 
Fi'im  thence,  whatever  he  perform  d  in  fi«ht 
Is  justly  mine,  who  drew  him  back  from  ttii,'ht, 

*'  Which  of  tiie   Gr -ci an  chiefs  cousofis  with 
lUit  Oiomededtslrcs  my  company,  [thee? 

And  still  coiumuiitcatcs  his  praise  with  me. 
As  guided  by  a  go<t,  secure  he  S'^**, 
Arm'd  rtiih  my  feliowsMip,  amid  the  foes; 
And  sure  noliltle  in-Tit  1  may  b'ja>t, 
Whom  such  a  man  selects  from  sui'h  an  host; 
Unforc'd  by  lots  I  went  without  utfrigiit. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dang  r»  of  th  •  night : 
On  the  same  t  irmd  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  (lictor,  diiii!ile-ton.:u*d,  and  u>*d  to  lye; 
Una  I  c'ispatch'd,  but  not  till  underuiin'd, 
I  drew  him  first  to  tell  what  trearb'rous  Troy  do- 
si  gnd  : 
My  task  perform*d,  with  piTiisc  I  had  rctii'd. 
But  not  c  int*'nt  wit!i  this,  to  greater  [iraise  aspii'd: 
Imadcd  Rhesus,  and  his  Thracian  cr  w, 
And  him.  and  his,  in  tlicir  own  strength  I  slew; 
Ui'tuni'd  a  \ictor,  all  my  vow*  complev. 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  scat. 
R*  fu^e  me  now  hii  arms,  whose  fii-ry  sti?cis 
Were  promis'd  to  the  spy  fi»r  his  nocturnal  deeds: 
And  lei  dull  Ajax  bear  awav  my  right, 
Wiicti  all  his  days  out-halan''e  this  o.ic  night. 

••  .Nor  foutfht  I  darkling  still :  the  Sun  fu'held 
With    slaughtcr'd    Lyeians  when   I    slrew'd  tho 

field: 
Voti  saw,  and  counted  as  I  passed  vlong^ 
Alastor,  Chromius,  O-ranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  llalius, 
Neomon,  Charop<'s,  and  Ennomns  ; 
Coon,  ("hersidamas  ;  and  fi\che'*idc, 
M.  n  ui'  ohscuffi  descent,  but  conra^re  try'tl : 
.\ll  these  this  hand  laid  hreathlcss  on  tlie  ground; 
Nor  want  I  prxjfii  of  many  n  uanly  wound  : 
All  honest,  all  before.    Believe  not  me; 
Wonis  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  see,'* 
At  this  he  bar*d  his  ba>ast,    and  showM    his 
scars, 
A*  of  n  furtjw'd  fii-ld,  Well  plough*d  wiih  wars. 
"  Nor  is  this  part  unexercis'd,"  said  he; 
'*  That  giaiit'bulk  of  his  from  wuun>Is  is  free: 
Safe  hi  ills  shield  he  fi*ars  no  foe  to  try. 
And  better  manag*-*  Irs  bhhxl,  than  I : 
But  thi<  avails  m-*  not;  our  b>ta>ter  stroro 
N'..!  \\  ith  our  foe*  alone,  hut  ftarti.il  Jove, 
'V>  -^ave  the  fleer :   this  1  confes.  i-»  true, 
f  Nnr  will  1  take  from  any  man  his  due:) 
Hut  thus  assuming  all,  he  nibs  ffim  you. 
S  ime  pji-t  of  honour  to  your  share  will  fdl, 
He  did  the  host  inlecd,  but  Otd  n'A  4tl. 
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Patroclus  in  Achilles'  arms,  ami  tlionjlit 
T  he  chief  he  sei-ui'd,  nilli  «|ual  ardour  I'oughtj 
Prpserv'd  the  fleet,  rcpclTd  the  raging  fire, 
-  And  forc'd  the  fearl'iil  TrqiiiDS  to  retire. 

"  I  ut  Ajax  boa;ts,  that  he  was  only  thonght 
A  match  lor  Hector,  who  the  combat  SMUt^ht : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  kinj^,  the  r;hiers,  and  me : 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight,  as  he : 
He  but  the  ninth,  and  nut  by  public  voice, 
Or  ours  preferr'd,  was  only  Fortune's  choice: 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boast  th'  event, 
For  flector  from  the  field  unwoundcd  went. 

"  Why  am  I  foro'd  to  name  that  fatal  daj', 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away  ? 
1  saw  Pelides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  !   to  his  relief; 
l'"or  the  brave  soul  was  fled  :  full  of  my  friend 
1  nish'd  r.mid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend  : 
Nor  cf  as'd  my  toil,  till  I  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  march'd  auay  : 
Those  arms,  whicti  on  these  shoulders  then  I  bore, 
'Tis  just  you  to  these  shoulders  should  restore, 
"^'ou  see  I  want  not  nerv-es,  who  could  sustain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  so  great  a  man: 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find, 
Kone  is  endu'd  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

"  Did  Thetis  thru,  ambitious  in  her  care, 
Tiiese  at  ms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare  ; 
That  Ajax   after   him  the    heav'nly    gitt   should 

Wear  ? 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare,  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize  ! 
What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield, 
Heav'n's  planets,  earth,  and  ocean's  watry  field? 
The  P.eiads,  Hyads;  less,  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  seas;  Orion's  angry  star; 
Two  did  'ring  cities,  grav'.l  on  either  hand  ; 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  understand  ? 

"  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars  ? 
Does  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent? 
For  if  dissembling  be  so  great  a  crinre. 
The  fault  is  common,  and  the  same  in  him  : 
And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  son  ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  our  youth  were  due. 
Our  riper  manhood  we  teserv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  'tis  not  much  my  care. 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  1  share: 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought, 
Eut  by  this  fool  I  never  had  been  caught. 

"  Nor  need  1  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spares  not  you ; 
If  Palamede  unjustly  fell  by  me, 
Your  honour  sulVer'd  in  th'  unjust  decree: 
I  hut  accus'd,  you  doom'd  :  and  yet  he  dy'd 
Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  try'd  : 
You  heard  not  he  was  false ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest;  the  bribe  reveal'd, 

"  That  Philoetetes  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
\Vonnded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft. 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  ciime  alone  ; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fact's  your  own  : 
'Tis  true,    th'    advice   was    mine;    that   staying 

there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  rest  repair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a  longer  war. 


He  took  the  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least; 
Th'  event  declares  1  counseled  for  the  best : 
Though  faith  is  all  in  ministers  of  state  : 
Fi'r  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  ? 
.Vow  since  his  arrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  wi  ak  address  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  persuasive  sense. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence: 
But  Xanthus  shall  run  backward  ;  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain;  and  the  Grecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy  ;  if,  when  my  counsel  fail, 
The  wit  of  heavy  Ajax  can  prevail. 

"  Hard  Pliiloctetes,  exercise  thy  spleen 
Against  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  rest. 
And  wish  in  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to  breast: 
Yet  I  the  dang'rous  task  will  undertake, 
And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 

**  Nor  doubt  the  same  success,  as  when  beforrf 
The  Phrj'gian  prophet  to  these  tents  I  bore, 
Stnpris'il  by  night,  and  forc'd  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  piac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war, 
Hea\-'n's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  display, 
.rt.nd  how  to  take  the  town,   and  where  the  secret 

lay. 
Yet  this  1  compass'd,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian-maid  : 
That    work  was  mine;  for   Pallas,    though    our 

friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
Now  what  has  Ajax  done,  or  what  design'd  ? 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  proini>es  in  show. 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  wliy  fear'd  he  to  go? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  task  not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  liimself  to  night; 
Not  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass. 
But  scale,  with  steep  ascent,  the  sacred  place; 
With  wand'ring  steps  to  search  the  citadel. 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal: 
Then  through  surrounding  foes  to  force  my  way, 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heav'nly  prey  ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held, 
Bi'fore  that  monstrous  bulk,  his  sev'n-fold  shield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  said. 
When  Troy  was  liable  to  conquest  made. 

"  Why  point'st  thou  to  my  partner  of  the  war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  my  toil,  and  praise;  but  when  thy  might 
Our  ships  protected,  didst  thou  singly  fight? 
All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one ; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  himalone: 
Who  had  he  not  been  well  assur'd,that  art 
A\u\  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And  more  avail'd  than  strength,  my  valiant  friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pretendj 
.As  good  at  least  Eurypylus  may  claim. 
And  the  more  mod'rate  Ajax  of  the  name  : 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer. 
And  .Menelaus  bold  with  sword  and  spear: 
.^11  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And  yet  all  these  to  niy  pretensions  yield. 
Thy  boist'rous  hands  an'  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine:  my  prudent  caro 
Foresees,  provides,  admihisters  the  war: 
Thy  province  is  to  fight ;  but  when  shall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  consults  with  me. 
Nodram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  isjoiu'd: 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
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Hy  howmach  more  the  sliip  htr  sjiV-ty  nwci 
To  him  who  t>t<:(*rs,  than  hiui  that  only  rows; 
liy  how  much  murf  the  cu|itaiu  merits  praise. 
Than  he  who  tjght>,  anil  li^-htilig  hut  oheys; 
Ity  Ml  murh  great,  r  i>  my  worth  than  thmc, 
%Vho  canst  but  evf<"ute,  what  I  d)-si)(n. 
What  gainst  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  r.infest 
Thy  slreni^h  superior,  wln^n  Ihy  wit  is  less  > 
Minil  is  the  miin  :  I  eiaioi  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vi^ur,  and  th'  iminoitol  part. 

'*  But  you,  O  (iri-eiaii  chief-*,  reward  my  car«, 
Be  prateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war: 
For  all  my  labonn  in  so  I mg  a  space. 
Sure  1  may  plead  ,i  title  to  your  grace. 
Knter  the  town;   1  then  iiiiharr'd  the  gates, 
Vhen  I  rnnoi'd  their  tutelary  fates. 
IW  nil  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  n'duc''d  to  certainty; 
By  I'allin?  Troy,  by  yonder  tott'ring  tow'r?. 
And  by  their  tak'ii  i;ods,  whuh  n"W  arc  ours  ; 
Or  if  llicre  yet  a  farther  task  remain!!. 
To  be  perfurm'd  by  prudence,  or  by  pains ; 
If  yet  some  di-sp'rate  action  rests  behind, 
That  asks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntless  mind  ; 
If  aught  be  wanting  to  the  Trujan  do<mi, 
Which  none  but  I  can  manage,  ami  o'ercome, 
Award,  those  anus  1  ask,  by  your  decree: 
Or  give  to  this,  what  you  refuse  to  me." 

He  ccas'd  :  and  ceasing  with  respect  he  bowVl, 
And  u  ilh  his  hand  at  once  the  fatal  statue  show'd. 
lleav'n,  air  and  ocean  ning,  with  loud  applause, 
And  hy  the  gen'ral  vote  he  gain'd  his  cause. 
Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage  fail'd, 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevail'd. 

THE    DEATH    OF   AJAX. 

Me  who  could  oftin,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foi-,  the  lire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand, 
Now  rinnot  his  uninaster'd  grief  sustain. 
Tint  yi«  Ids  to  rage,  to  raaduess,  and  disdain ; 
Then  snatching  out  his  falchion,  "  Thou,*'  said 
"  Art  mine;  llysseslays  no  claim  to  thtc.     [he, 
O  often  try'd,  and  ever-trusty  snord. 
Now  do  thy  last  kind  office  to  thy  lord  : 
Tis  Ajax  whorrqueslathy  aid,  to  show 
None  but  himself,  himself  could  overthrow  :" 
lie  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die. 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  punt  apply: 
It  found  his  heart,  a  way  tilt  then  unknown, 
Where  never  weapon  enter'd,  but  his  own. 
No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  lix'd  it  stood. 
Till  out  it  rush'd,  exp<  ll'd  by  streaiiu  of  s|iuuting 

blood. 
The  fruitful  blood  produc'd  a  Sow'r,  which  gnw 
On  a  green  stem;  and  of  a  purple  hue: 
l.ikc  his,  whom  unaware  Apollo  slew: 
Iiiscrib'd  in  both,  the  letters  arc  the  same, 
But  those  axprcM  U|p  grief,  and  these  the  name. 

THE  nrO'KV   OF   POLVXENA  AND   HECt'BA. 

By  Mr.  Temple  Stanyan. 

The  victor  with  full  sails  for  Lemnos  stood, 
(Once   stain'd   by  matrons   with   ll'eir  husbands' 
1'hence  great  Aleides'  fatal  shafis  to  bear  [bluud, 
Assign'd  to  Philoctetes'  secret  care. 
These  with  their  gnardtan  to  the  Greeks  convey'd. 
Their  ten  years  toil  with  wish'd  success  repaid. 
With  Tr*»y  old  Priam  falls  :   his  quern  sur^  ives; 
Till  all  bci  wu«»  cuuiplele,  tnasfonu'tl  tbe  jp'ictcf 


III  borruw'il  sounds,  nor  with  ail  human  facCf 
barking  tn'meiid'ius  o'l-r  the  plaint  of  Thrace. 
Still  liiu'n's  flames  their  poiiitixl  columns  raise^ 
And  the  red  Hellespont  reflects  the  bla^e. 
Slivtl  on  .love's  altar  are  the  poor  remains 
Of  blood,  which  trickled  from  old  Priam's  veins. 
Cissanditi  lilts  her  hands  to  Heav'ii  in  vain, 
Oragg'd  by  her  sacred  hair ;  the  trembling  traia 
Of  niatrons  to  their  burning  temples  tly  : 
There  to  their  go<U  for  kind  protection  cry ; 
And  to  their  statues  cling  till  forc'd  away, 
1'lie  victor  llreeks  bearolTth'  invidious  prey. 
Prom  those  high  tow'r*,  Aslyananis  thrown. 
Whence  he  was  wont  with  pleasure  ti>  l'X>k  down. 
When  ufl  his  mother  with  a  fond  delight 
Pointed  to  view  his  father's  rage  in  light, 
I'll  win  renown,  and  guani  his  cuuiitr)*'s  rislit. 

The  winds  now  call  to  sea  ;  brisk  northern  gales 
Sing  in  t!ie  shrouds,  and  iKiurt  the  spreading  sails. 
"  farewell,  dear  Iroy,"  Ihcxaptive  matrons  cr>' ; 
"  Yes,  we  must  leave o'"r  long-lov'd  native  sky." 
Then  prostrate  on  the  shore  they  kiss  tjie  sand. 
And  i)uit  the  smoking  ruins  of  ihe  land. 
I^st  Hecuba  oil  hoard,  sad  sight!  appears; 
Found  wi-eping  o'er  lur  children's  sepulchns: 
I)rag.;'d  b\  UlysMS  from  her  slauglitri'd  sons. 
Whilst  yet  she  graspt  their  tombs,  and  kist  their 

moiild'ring  bones. 
Yet  Hector's  ashes  from  his  um  she  bore. 
And  in  her  l»osoni  the  sad  relic  wore  : 
Then  scatter'd  on  his  tomb  her  hoary  hairs, 
A  |K)or  oblation  mingled  with  her  tears. 

Oppos'd  to  Ilium  fie  Ihe  Thracian  plains. 
Where  Polymnestiir  safe  in  plenty  reigns. 
King  Priam  to  bis  care  commits  his  son. 
Young  Polydore,  the  chance  of  war  to  shun. 
A  wisepncuution!  had  not  g-iid,  consign'd 
For  the  child's  use.debauch'd  the  tyrant's  mind. 
When  sinking  Troy  to  its  last  |>criod  drew. 
With  impious  hands  his  royal  charge  he  slew; 
Then  in  the  sea  the  lifeless  corse  is  thrown. 
As  with  the  body  he  the  guilt  could  drown. 

The  Greeks  uow  riding  on  the  Thracian  shore, 
Till  kinder  gales  invite,  their  vessels  moor. 
Here  the  wide-op'ning  earth  to  sudden  view 
Discloi'd  Achilles,  great  ns  when  he  drew 
The  vital  uir,  but  liciccwilh  proud  disdain. 
As  when  he  sought  Briseis  to  regain ; 
When  stern  debate,  and  rash  injurious  strife, 
I  ushcath'd  his  swonl,  to  reach  Atrides"  life. 
"  .*nd  will  ye  go  f "  he  said  :  "  is  then  the  uama 
Of  the  once  great  Achilles  lost  to  fiime  ? 
Yet  suy,  ungrateful  Gncts;  nor  let  me  sue 
Ilk  vain  lor  honours  to  my  manes  due. 
For  this  iu>t  end,  Polyxena  I  doom 
With  victim-rites  to  grace  my  slighted  tomb." 

The  phantom  spoke;  thenaly  (i  reeki  obey'J, 
And  to  the  tomb  led  the  devoted  maid 
.S.iatch'd  from  her  motlicr,  who  with  pious  care 
Clierisl.'d  this  last  relief  of  her  despair. 
Superior  to  her  sex,  the  fearli-ss  maid 
A|i|iroaeli'd  the  alur,  and  around  survey'd 
The  ernel  riles,  and  consecraleil  knife. 
Which  Pyrrhus  pointe«l  at  her  gnillless  life. 
Tlien,  OS  with  stem  amaze  intent  he  stood, 
••  Now  strike,"  »hc  said;  "  now  spill  mjr  gen'roiu 

blood; 
Deep   in    my   breast,    or    thnvat,    your   dagger 

sheath, 
WbiUt  ttiui  1  »Uim1  prcjiar'J  to  meet  my  Ueatli. 
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For  life  qu  terms  of  slavVy  1  despise : 
Yet  sure  no  iioti  approves  thi^;  sacrifice. 
O!  could  I  but  coni^'i-a!  Ihis  dire  event 
Froiii  my  sad  mother,  I  shoxUd  die  content. 
Vet  ^li.juld  she  not  with  t-ars  iny  deaLli  deplore,, 
Since  her  own  wretched  life  demands  them  more. 
But  let  not  the  rude  touch  of  n>an  pollute 
A  viri^in-victim  ;  'tis  a  modest  suit. 
It  liest  will  (ik-ase  whoe'er  demands  my  blood, 
That  I  untainted  n-ach  the  Styzian  Hood. 
Yet  let  one  shurt,  la&t,  dying  prayer  be  heard, 
ToPiiam's  daughter  i)ay  thi*^  last  regard; 
Tis  Pr.am's  daughter,  not  a  captive,  sues ; 
Do  not  the  rite*;  of  sepulture  refuse. 
To  uiy  afflicted  mother,  I  implore, 
Fr<  e  without  ransom  my  dead  corpse  restore: 
Kor  barter  me  for  gain,  when  I  am  cold  ; 
liutbe  her  tears  the  price,  if  1  am  ^old  : 
Timewasshe  could  have  ransoni'd  me  with  gold." 
Thus  as   she  prayM,   one   common   shower  of 
tears 
Burst  forth,  and  stream'd  from  ev'ry  eye  but  hers. 
Kv'n  ttie  priest  wept,  and  with  a  rude  remorse 
Plurig'd  in  her  heart  tiie  ^te(Ts  resistless  force. 
HerslackenM  I'nibs  sunk  gently  to  the  ground. 
Dauntless  her  l.jok3,  nnaller'd  by  the  wound. 
And  as  she  feil,  she  strove  with  decent  pride 
To  guard,  what  suits  a  virgin's  care  to  hide. 
The  Tiojan  matrons  the  pale  corpse  receive, 
And  tlie  whole  slaughter'd  race  of  Piiam  grieve. 
Sad  they  recount  the  long  disastrous  tale; 
Then  with  fresh  tears  thee,  roynl  maid,  bewail  ■ 
Thy  widiiw'd  mother  too,  who  flourish'd  late 
The  royal  piidc  of  Asia's  happier  state  : 
A  cajitive  lot  huvv  to  Ulysses  borne ; 
"Whom  yet  the  victor  would  reject  with  scorn, 
AVt  re  she  not  Hector's  mother  :   Hector's  fame 
Scarce  can  a  master  for  his  mother  claim  ! 
M'ith  strict  embrace  the  life'es.-.  corse  she  view'dj 
And  her  fresh  grief  that  flood  uf  tears  renew'd, 
V/ith  wliich  she  lately  muurn'd  so  many  d<ad; 
Tears  for  her  country,  sons,  and  husband  shed. 
With    the  thick-gushing  stream    ahe  bath'd   the 

wound ; 
Kiss'd  her  pale  lips;  then  weltVingon  the  ground, 
"With  wonted  ra^c  her  frantic  bosom  tore; 
Swecpin;;  her  hair  amidst  the  clotted  gore; 
"Whilst  her  sad  accents  thus  lur  Imss  deplore. 

"  Behold  a  mother's  last  dear  pledge  of  wue ! 
Yes,  'tis  the  last  I  have  to  suffer  now. 
Thou,  my  Folyjcena,  my  ills  must  crown: 
Already  in  thy  fate  I  feel  my  own. 
'Tis  thus,  b  st  haply  of  my  numerous  seed 
One  sliouid  unslaughterM   fall,   even  thou   must 

bleed : 
And  yet  I  hop'd  thy  sex  had  been  thy  guard: 
But  neither  has  thy  tender  su\  hren  sparM. 
The  s;ime  Achilles,  by  whose  deatlly  hate 
Thy  brothers  fell,  urg'd  by  untinu'ly  fate  I 
The  same  Achilles,  whose  destructive  rage     [age. 
laid  waste  my  teatms,  has   robb'd  my  childless 
When  Paris'  shafts  with  Phcobus*  certain  aid 
At  length  had  piereVI  this  dreaded  chief,  I  said, 
Secure  of  future  ills,  *  He  can  no  more:* 
jUit  see,  he  st.U  pursues  me  as  before. 
'\Vith  rage  rjekindled  his  dead  ashes  burn  ; 
And  liis  yet  muid'riog  ghost  my  wretched  house 

must  mourn. 
This  tyrant's  lust  of  slaughter  I  have  fed 
With  large  supplies  from  my  tou-fruitful  bed. 


Troy's  tow'rs  lie  waste;  and  the  wide  ruin  ends 

The  public  woe;  but  me  fresh  woe  attends. 

Troy  still  survives  to  me;   to  nonf  but  me  ; 

And  from  its  ills  \  ni.'V^r  liiust  bef,ee. 

I  who  so  late  had  pnwcr,  and  uealtli  and  ease, 

Bless'd  witli  iny  husband,  and  a  large  increase. 

Must  now  in  poverty  an  exile  mourn  ; 

Ev'n  fiom  the  tombs  of  my  dead  offspring  torn: 

Giv'n  to  Penelope,  who  jnoud  of  spoil, 

.■Vllots  me  to  the  loom's  ungrateful  toil ; 

Points    to    her  dames,    and  cries  with  scorning 

mien : 
*  See  Hector's  mother,  and  great  Priam's  queen  !* 
And  thou,  my  child,  sole  hope  of  all  that's  lost, 
Thou  now  art  slain,  to  sootli  his  hostile  ghost. 
Yes,  my  child  tails  an  oifcring  t)  my  foe  1 
Then  what  am  I,  who  still  survive  this  woe? 
Say,  cruel  gods  !  for  what  new  scenes  of  death 
Must   a  poor  aged   wretch  prolong    this   bated 

breath  ? 
Troy  fali'n,  to  whom  could  Priam  hijppy  seem? 
Yet  was  he  so;  and  happy  nmst  1  deem 
His  death;  for  O  !  my  child,  he  saw  not  thine. 
When  he  his  life  did  with  his  Troy  resign. 
Yet  sure  due  obsequies  thy  tomb  might  grace; 
And  thou  shalt  sleep  amidst  thy  kingly  race. 
Alas!   my  child,  such  fortune  doee  not  wait 
Our  suffering  house  in  this  abandon'ct  state, 
A  foreign  grave,  and  thy  poor  mother's  tears, 
Are  all  the  honours  that  attend  thy  hearse. 
All  now  is  lost ! — Yet  no  ;  one  comfort  mure 
Of  life  remains,  my  mueh-lov'd  Polydore, 
My  youngest  hope  :  hero  on  this  ''uast  he  lives, 
Nuts'd  by  the  guardiau-king,  he  still  survives. 
Then  let  me  hasten  tu  the  cleansing  flood, 
And  wash  away  these  stains  of  guiltless  blood." 

Straight  to  the  shore  her  feeble  steps  repa'ir 
With  limping  pace,  and  torn  diihevell'd  hair, 
Silver'd  with  age.     *'  Give  mean  urn," she  cryM, 
"  To  bear  back  water  from  this  swelling  tide  :" 
When  on  the  banks  her  son  in  ghastly  hue 
Translix'd  with  Thraeian  arrows  strikes  her  view. 
The  matrons  sbriek'd  ;  her  big-swoin  grief  sur- 

pass'd 
The  pow'r  of  utterance  ;  she  stood  aghast; 
She  had  nor  speech,  nor  tears  to  give  relief: 
Excels  of  woe  suppress'd  the  rising  grief. 
I.ileless  as  stone,  on  earth  she  lix'd  her  eyes  ; 
And  then  luok'd  up  to  Heav'n  with  wild  sui-prise. 
Now  she  contemplates  o'er  with  sad  delight 
Her  sou's  pale  visage;  then  her  aking  sight 
Dwells  on  his  wounds:  she  varies  thus  by  turns, 
Till  with  collected  rage  at  length  sh^*  burns, 
Wild  as  the  mother-lion,  when  among 
The  haunts  of  prey  she  seeks  her  ravisb'd  young  : 
Swift  Hies  the  ravisber;   she  marks  his  trace, 
And  by  the  print  directs  her  anxious  chase. 
So  Hecuba  with  mingled  grief  and  rage 
Pursues  the  king,  regardless  of  her  age. 
She  greets  the  murd'rer  with  dissembled  joy 
Of  secret  treasure  hoarded  for  her  boy. 
Tlie  specious  tale  th'  unwary  king  bctray'd. 
rir'd  with   the  hopes  of  prey  :  '*  GiveqUick,"  he 

said 
With  soft  enticing  speech,  "  the  promis'd  store; 
Whate'er  you  sive,  you  give  to  Polydure. 
Your  sou,  hy  the  immortal  god-;  I  swear. 
Shall  tliis  with  all  your  former  bounty  share." 
She  stands  attentive  to  his  Soothing  lies, 
And  darts  Avenging  honour  from  her  eyes. 
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Then  full  resentment  linrs  Ikt  trailing  Ii1o<k]  : 
Sl)c<i|irinf^  uiHJii  him,  'iniilst  the  cajitivt;  croud: 
(Her  thirst  of  \t:i){ecai)ct:  want  of  slivnt^Ui  *up- 

|.lie?  ) 
Fastcn>  htT  lorky  llii.'t-rs  in  his  eves ; 
Teart  out  the  nHjtttl  lialU;  her  raet>  pursues, 
Antl  in  tltc  ho.livr  uih^  her  Itan*!  irnbrucn. 

The  rhra^ian-i,  firM  at  thi-*  inhumuu  se*-ne, 
With  d:»iK  anl  itunes  nsaiail  tht  fron'ic  <|u*'*mi. 
She  snnrN,  a  r!  ^nnvU,  U'Jt-  in  an  Imman  tone ; 
Then  bit»'^  iniiiaM^-nt  ai  the  i>oumlin;;  stone  ; 
E\t<*n'l<  luT  jawtt.  a«  she  be.  voice  u'oni.l  raise 
To  k.en  invieti\cs  in  her  wonteJ  phrase; 
Bnt  Units  !*"*)  thenec  tiif  yetptng  brute  bctrayi. 
Still  a  sal  monument  the  (lace  remains. 
Ami  fr  >ni  thi<i  m<<D>(ruu9  ehnn  :e  ita  name  obtains : 
Where  she.  in  lone  remembianee  of  her  ills, 
Wtth  pliiutive  huwiin^rs  the  rticic(los*rt  till*. 

Greek'',  1'rujans,  friendii,  and   foes,  and  gods 
ahn\c 
Her  nuiii*rnn.s  wron^  to  just  compassion  move. 
Ev'n  Juuo'fi  self  f  jnreLn  hnr  aneienl  hate. 
And  o«n»she  had  de&erv*d  a  milder  fate. 

THE    FU\F.R4L   OP    MCMNON. 

Btj  Mr.  CroxalL 

Yet  bright  A'irora,  partial  as  she  was 
To  Tr  y,  ami  tho.-e  tliat  I  »v'tl  the  Tnijan  cause, 
Nor  Tioy,  nor  Heeuha  can  now  ht'm«>an, 
But  urep>.  a  sad  m;-.fi»;tune,  more  her  own. 
Her  n|T",prin:{  Meum-in,  by  Afhill'-s  vlain, 
Shr  saw  extended  on  the  Phtycian  plain  : 
She  saw,  anil  sU.iiiiht  the  purple  bpam",  thatgrace 
The  nrwy  niomiiig,  ranish'J  from  her  face; 
A  deadly  pale  her  nontiit  bloom  invade:^, 
And    veils    the    low'ring    skies    with    mournful 

fJiudes. 
Bnt  \vlnn  h\*  limbs  upon  the  pile  were  laid, 
'I  he  Inht  Kiml  duty  that  bv  frii'uds  is  paid, 
llii  i:»'.ther  tu  the  «ftie8  directs  he'-  tli^Iit, 
N'»r  (X)(ild  sust  lin  to  ii«  w  the  dulefid  $i;iht : 
But  frantic,  with  her  hw»>e  n'^vbt'l-'d  hair. 
Hastens  to  Jove,  and  fulls  a  s'lppiiant  there. 
"  O  king  i.f  Hrav'n,  O  lather  *if  'ho  skie,." 
Th«?  weeping  god  less  passionately  cries, 
*'  Though  I  the  mean-st  of  immortals  am, 
And  fewest  t  mples  celcbiate  tny  fame, 
Yet  still  a  ^'odiless,  I  presume  to  e.tuie 
Within  the  verpe  of  your  ethereal  dome  : 
Yet  still  mny  pUad  >ome  merit,  if  my  light 
With  purple  dawn  cuntn>ls  U»e  powVs  of  night ; 
If  from  a  female  hand  that  virtue  sprinifH, 
Which  tt>  the  -.'ods  and  men  Mich  pleasure  brings. 
Yet  !  nor  ImnonrH  seek,  n'»r  riten  divine. 
Nor  f.ir  m-ire  altais,  or  more  fanes  repine; 
Oh!  that  suehtrirles  were  the  only  cause, 
Knim  whence  Aurora's  mind  it'*  uni^uish  draws ! 
For  Menintm  lost,  my  dr-aresl  only  child. 
With  tveij;htieT  grief  my  h<*avy  heart  is  liU'd; 
My  warrior  sun  !  that  liv'd  but  half  hit  time. 
Nipt  in  the  bnd    and  hlaMcd  in  his  prune  ; 
AVho  for  his  uncle  larly  to<»k  the  Iield, 
And  hy  Aehillcv'  fatal  spear  was  kiU'd. 
To  wl.om  but  ,lnve  should  I  fur  sucronrcome  ? 
For  Jovc  alone  couM  fix  bin  cm*  I  diMim. 
O  sov'reign  of  the  coils,  ne**ept  my  pray'r, 
Grant  iny  request,  and  sotuh  a  mother's  care ; 
On  the  tlei*eas'd  *ome  solemn  Soon  bestow, 
To  expiate  tlie  lo**,  and  case  my  woe." 


Jove,  with  a  nod,  i*oiii{>ly'd  with  her  desire; 
Around  the  biKly  llam'd  the  fun'ral  lir<'; 
Tlie  pile  dccre:iH*d,  that  lately  sc'-m'd  •,»  high, 
And  fthef  ts  ttf  smoke  rull'd  npwani  to  the  bky : 
A-  hiun^l  vapours  frum  a  marshy  lh»;r, 
KiNC  by  drgries,  coiidensini;  into  fo*. 
That  intercept  the  Sun's  euliv'nini;  ray. 
And  uith  a  cloud  infect  the  cheerful  day. 
The  S'luty  ashes  waft.il  by  the  air, 
Wiiirl  round,  and  thicken  in  a  body  thr-re; 
Then  lake  .1  form,  which  tt.eir  ouii  htaLunJGre 
With  active  life,  uud  energy  lutpire. 
Its  I  k<-iie>k  makes  it  stem  to  tly,  and  s'joa 
It  skims  on  n-al  wings,  that  are  its  own  ; 
A  pal  bird,  it  heals  the  breezy  wind, 
Mi\'d  with  a  thousand  si-tters  of  the  kind. 
That,  from  the  same  formation  newly  >prung, 
l/p-burn  aloft  on  plmnv  pitii^ins  hun/. 
Tbr.re  round  the  pile  advuncM  thecirclini;  throne, 
I'hrtw,  with  theirwlng^,a  whizzinc  concert  rung. 
In  th."  f-mrili  flight  their  squadruu  they  di%  ide, 
Rank'd  m  two  difTnnt  tmops,  on  either  side: 
Then  two  and  two,  in^pii'd  with  martial  rage. 
From  either  troop  in  equal  pairs  eneaze. 
Kadi  comhatunt  with  beak  and  pounces  piei^M, 
In  ui.itliful  ir«*,  his  adversary's  breast; 
Kac  I  fail    a  \  ii-tim,  t-j  prr*.ei-\e  the  fauie 
Of  tluil  creat  Ii'to,  whence  their  bei lis:  came. 
From  him  their  cnura^e.aud  their  nanii- they  lake. 
And,  a<*  they  liv'd,  they  die  for  Mi'mnon*»  sake. 
i'unotual  to  time,  with  each  revotvinj;  year. 
In  fiesh  arr.iy  the  etiainpion  birds  app'-ar; 
A>;ain,  prepar'd  with  vengeful  niiuds,  they  come 
To  bleed,  in  htinuur  of  the  soldier's  tomb. 

Therefore  in  others  it  appcarM  not  strange. 
To  i:ricve  for  Hecuba's  unhappy  change. 
Mut  poor  Aurora  had  enough  to  do 
With  her  own  loss,  tu  mind  anolher's  tvoe; 
Who  still  in  ti'ars,  her  tt-n  ler  nature  shews, 
Uesprinklin^^  all  the  world  with  pcaily  dews. 

THE    VOYAGE   OP   .«NEAS. 
By  Mr.  CatcotL 

Troy  thus  destroyM,  'twas  still  deny'd  by  fate, 
7*he  hopes  of  Troy  slionld  pt-rish  with  the  stalv. 
His  sire,  thes«m  of  Cylheiea  bore. 
And  b(>iisehobl-g<Mls  tmin  binning  Ilium's  shore. 
The  pi  lUs  prince  (a  double  doty  piifl) 
Each  sacred  bur*len  through  the  Haines  eonvey'J. 
With  youn?  Ascanios,  ami  this  only  prize 
Of  heaps  of  wealth,  he  from  Antandros  llii« ; 
ISut  struck  with  boiTour,  left  ihe  Thracian  siiore, 
Stain'fl  with  the  bh»oil  of  munler'd  Polydon*. 
The  Delian  i"«Ie  receives  the  banish'd  (rain, 
Dii\'ii  by  kind  gules,  and  la\<iur'd  by  the  main. 

Hert-  pious  Auius,  priest  and  monarch  n-ign'd. 
And  either  chanre  wiih  etpial  care  suslani'd. 
His  subitcts  rul'd,  to  phteSus  homace  pay'd, 
Hi<  iC<-»d  obcj'inc.  and  by  those  obey  d. 

The  prie*l  displays  his  hospitable  gate. 
Anil  shows  tlic  riches  of  hi*  church  and  stale. 
The  *acre<l  >>hnib'«,  which  ea**d  |jittPi»*s  pain, 
The  [Nilm,  and  oli\e,  and  the  vr»tiie  fane. 
Here  grateful  llanits  with  fuming  incense  ftd, 
And  mincled  wine,  ambrosial  odoun  she^l ; 
Of  slitughtcr'd  sliers  the  crackling  entmils  bnm'd: 
And  then  the  ttruugrm  to  the  c«jurt  rf*lurn*d. 

On  beds  of  tap'-itrv  placM  alilt,  they  dine 
With  Ceres*  gift,  and  flowing  bowls  of  wiuc ; 
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A   town  with    sev'n   distinguisUM    gates    waj 


Wiien  thus  Anchises  spoke,  amidst  the  ftast: 
•*  Say,  mitvfd  monarch,  Phcebus' chosen  priest, 
(Or  ere  iKoni  Troy  by  ciiiel  fate  expell'd) 
When  tiist  mine  eyes  these  sacred  walls  beheld, 
A  son  and  twice  two  daughters  crovvn'd  tiiy  bliss: 
Or  errs  my  mem'ry,  and  I  judge  amiss?" 

The  royal  proi)hct  shook,  his  hoary  head, 
With  snowy  fillets  bound,  and  sighing,  said; 
"  Thy  incnrry  errs  not,  prince  j  thou  suw'st  me 

then, 
The  happy  father  of  so  large  a  train  ; 
Behoid  me  now,  (such  turns  of  chance  befall 
The  race  of  man  !)  almost  bereft  of  all. 
For  (ah  !)  what  comfort  can  my  son  bestow. 
What  hell)  alTord,  to  mitigate  my  woe  ! 
While  far  from  hence,  in  Andros'  isle  he  reigns, 
"(From  him  so  nam'd)  and  there  my  place  sustains. 
Htm  Delias  prescience  gave;  the  tTvice-bum  god 
A  boon  more  wond'ionson  the  maids  bestow'd. 
Whate'er  they  touch'd,  he   gave  them  to  trans- 
mute, 
(A  gift  past  credit,  and  above  their  suit,) 
To -Ceres'  Bacchus*  and  Minerva's  fruit. 
How  great  their  value,  and  how  rich  their  use. 
Whose  only  touch  such  treasures  could  produce  ! 

*'  The  dire  destroyer  of  the  Trojan  reign, 
Pierce  Agamemnon,  such  a  prize  to  gain, 
(A  proof  v;e  also  were  Hesign'd  by  fate 
To  feel  the  tempest,  that  o'erturnVl  your  state) 
With  force  su])erior,  and  a  ruffian  crew, 
From  these  weak  arms  the  helpless  virgins  drew: 
And  sternly  bade  them  use  the  grant  divine. 
To  keep  the  fleet  in  corn,  in  oil,  and  wine. 
Each,   as  tliey  could,    escaped:    two    strove  to 

gain 
Enbcea's  isle,  and  two  tlieir  brother's  reign. 
The  soldier  follows,  and  demands  the  dames; 
If  held  by  force,  immediate  war  proclaims. 
Fear  conquer'd  nature  in  their  brother's  mind, 
And  gave  them  up  to  punishment  assign'd. 
Forgive  the  deed  ;  nor  Hectur's  arm  was  there, 
Nor  thine,  /Eneas,  to  maintain  the  war; 
Whose  only  force  upheld  your  Ilium's  tow'rs, 
For  ten  long  years  against  tlic  Grecian  powVs. 
Prepar'd  to  bind  their  ca])tive  arins  in  bands, 
To  Heav'n  they  rearVl  their  yet  unfotter'd  hands, 
•Help,  Bacchus,  author  of  the  gift,'  they  pray'd; 
The  gift's  great  author  gave  immediate  aid  j 
If  such  destruction  of  their  human  frame. 
By  ways  so  wond'rous,  may  deserve  the  ifame. 
Nor  could  I  hear,  nor  can  I  now  rt  late 
Fxact,  the  manner  ol'  their  altcr'd  state; 
!But  this  in  gon'ral  ol  my  loss  I  knew, 
Transfurni'd  tu  doves,  on  milky  plumes  they  flew, 
Such   as    on    Ida's  mount  thy    consort's  chariot 
drew." 
With  such  discourse,  they  enteitain'd  the  feast; 
Then  rose  from  table,  and  withdrew  to  rest. 
The  fdliowing  morn,  ere  Sol  was  seen  to  shine, 
Th'  intjuiring  Trojans  sou.  lit  the  sacred  shrine; 
The  my>t'.c  pow'r  commands  them  to  explore 
Their  ancient  mother,  and  a  kindred  shore. 
Attending  to  the  sea,  the  gen'ious  prince 
Disniiss  d  his  guests  with  rich  muniticence: 
In  old  Ancliises'  hand  a  sctptre  plac'd, 
A  vt  st  anil  qui\er  young  Ascanius  giac'd, 
Kib  sire,  a  cup;  which  fium  th'  Aonian  coast, 
Ismenian  'I'heises  sent  his  royal  host, 
Alcou  of  iMyl^  made  what  Therses  sent, 
Aud  car\'d  thereon  this  ample  argument: 


town  with 

sfiown, 
Which  spoke  its  name,  and  made  the  city  known; 
Before  it,  piles,  and  tombs,  and  rising  flames, 
The  rites  of  deatli,  and  quires  of  muurning  dames, 
Who  bar'd  their  breasts,  aud  gave  their  hair  to 

flow. 
The  signs  of  grief,  and  marks  of  public  woe. 
Their    fountains     dry'd,    the     weeping    Naiadtf 

mourn'd. 
The  trees  stood  bare,  with  searing  cankers  burn'4i 
No  herbage  cluth'd  the  ground,  a  ragged  flock 
Of  goats  half-famish'd  lick'd  the  naked  rock^ 
Of  manly  courage,  and  with  mind  serene, 
Orion's  daughters  in  the  town  were  seen  ; 
One  heav'd  her  chest  to  meet  the  lifted  knife, 
One  plung'd  the  poniard  through  the  seat  of  life. 
Their    country's    victims ;    mourns    the    rescu'd 

slate. 
The  bodies  burns,  and  celebrates  their  fate. 
To  save  the  failure  of  th*  illustrious  line. 
From  the  pale  ashes  rose,  of  form  divine. 
Two  gcn'rous  youths;  these  fame  Coronas  calls, 
Who  join   the   pomp,  and  mourn  their  mother** 

falls. 
These  buniish'd  figures  formM  of  antic  mold, 
Shone  on  the  brass,  with  rising  sculpture  bold; 
A  w  reath   of  gilt  acanthus  round  the  brim  was 

roil'd.  " 
Nor  less  expense  the  Trojan  gifts  expressM; 
A  fuming  censer  for  the  royal  priest, 
A.chalicc,  and  a  crown  of  princely  cost. 
With  iTuIdy  gold,  and  sparkling  gems  embossM, 
Now  hoisting  sail,  to  Crete  the  Trojans  stood. 
Themselves  rememb'ring  sprung  from   Teucer's 

blood ; 
But  Heav*D  forbids,  and  pestilential  Jove 
From  noxious  skies  the  wandVing  navy  drove. 
Her  hundred  cities  left,  from  Crete  they  bore, 
And  sought  the  destiu'd  land,  Ausonla'i  shore  j 
But  toss'd  by  storms  at  either  Strophas  lay. 
Till  scared  by  harpies  from  the  faithless  bay. 
Then  passing  onward  with  a  prosperous  wind. 
Left  sly  Ulysses*  spacious  realms  behind; 
Ambracia*s  state,  in  former  ages  known 
The  strife  of  gods,  the  judge  transform 'd  to  stone 
They  saw;  for  Aetian  Pho-hus  since  renown'd. 
Who  Cee^ar's  arms  with  naval  conquest  crown'd  j 
Next  pass'd  Dodona,  wont  of  old  to  boast 
Her  vocal  forest;  and  Chabnia*s  coast, 
Where  king  IVIolossus*  sons  on  wings  aspii-*d. 
And  saw  secure  the  harudess  fuel  lii'd. 

Now  to  Piiieacia's  happy  isle  they  came. 
For  fertile  orchards  known  to  early  famej 
Epirns  past,  they  next  beheld  with  joy 
A  second  Ilium,  and  (ictitious  Troy  : 
Heie  Trojan  Helenus  tiie  sceptre  sway'd. 
Who  showM  their  fate, and  mystic  truthsdisplay'd. 
By  him  coiilirm'd,  Sicilia's  isle  they  rcacli'd; 
Whose  sides  to  sea  three  promontories  strctch'd^ 
Pachynos  to  the  stormy  south  is  plac'd. 
On  Lilyba-um  blows  the  gentle  west; 
Ptioro's  clitVs  the  northern  Bear  survey. 
Who  rolls  above,  and  dreads  tv>  touch  the  sea. 
By  this  they  steer,  and  favour'd  by  the  tide. 
Secure  by  night  in  Zanc|e*s  harbour  ride. 

Here  crnel  Scylla  guards  the  rocky  shore, 
And  there  the  wavi-s  of  loud  Charybdis  roar: 
I'his  sucks,  and  vomits  ships,  and  hudiesdrown*d^ 
And  ra\*nous  dogs  the  wumb  of  that  surround, 
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tn  facr  a  v!n:in  ;  aiiJ  (if  au^jlit  l)c  inie 
By  barris  reronled)  .mre  a  virgm  ttio. 

A  tram  of  yoiiK.s  in  vain  d.Tsir'd  her  bed  ; 
By  n-a-nyoiptis  lov'd,  tonyinplis  of  »as  (helled; 
Th<-  maid  to  tlK-»c,  aitli  female  pride,  ili-;ilay'd 
Thrir  buffleil  coiirl<hip,  and  llii-ir  love  betray'd. 

Wlirii  Uulatea  thus  bespoke  the  fair, 
(But  first  she  sigli'd)  while  Scylla  cumb'd  her 

hair; 
"  Yoii,  lorely  maid,  a  frcn'ruus  nice  pursues. 
Whom  »afe  yon  mny  (us  now  y..u  do)  rtfuse; 
To  me,  th'.ugh  p<j»'rful  in  a  nuin'ruiis  train 
Of  Bi5lir»,  bpiuiig  from  gods,  who  ride  the  main, 
My  naii>e  seas  coul.'  -carcc  a  nUv^  pruve. 
To  ahiin  the  fury  of  tlic  Cyclops'  love." 

Teara  ihik'd  her  utt'raiicc  htrej  the  pityinj 
maid 
With  marhtc  finirr«  wip'd  them  off,  and  said; 

"  My  d'vire-il  pxlduss,  let  thy  Soylla  kiion', 
(For  1  am  faithful)  whnice  thetic  »orro\vs  How." 

The  maid's  ciitroalicf  o'er  the  nymph  pretail. 
Who  thus  to  Scylla  tf.lls  the  mouridul  tale. 

THe  STORY  OP  ACIS,    POLVPREMO,   AND 
GALATEA. 

Bn  Mr.  Drydrn. 

"  Acit,  Ihe  loTcIy  youth,  whose  loss  I  mourn, 
From  Faunus,  and  the  nymph  SvTnethis  born. 
Was  botii  his  parents'  pleasure;  hut,  to  we 
Was  ail  that  lo%e  cuuld  make  a  lover  b<'. 
The  gods  uttr  miuds  in  mutual  bands  did  join; 
1  vvas  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 
Now  fixtetn  summers  the  sweet  youth  had  seen; 
And  iloubtful  down  bi-itan  to  shade  his  chiu : 
When  Polyphemus  first  distnrb'd  our  joy; 
Aad  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  I  lov'd  the  boy. 
Ask  not  which  passion  iu  my  soul  was  liijjhV, 
My  la^l  avi  :>ii.n,  or  my  fir^t  disi'c: 
Nor  this  the  i;r>-ater  was,  nor  that  the  less  ; 
Both  were  alike,  for  Inith  were  in  exces-s. 
Thee,  Venus,  thee, both  Hoav'n  ami  F.iirth  obey; 
Immense  thy  pow'r,  and  houndle>s  is  thy  sway. 
The  Cyclops,  whodefv'M  th"  etherial  throne. 
Ami  thoui;ht  no  thumler  louder  than  his  own, 
The  terrtjurof  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  »oIms  in  plains,  or  bcirs  in  Tircsts  arc; 
Th'  inhuman  host,  «ho  made  his  bJOLtdy  ftasts 
Ou  mangled  members  of  his  butcher'd  guests. 
Yet  felt  the  force  of  love,  and  fierce  desire. 
And  burnt  for  me,  with  unrelrntui^  fire; 
Forsrot  his  caverns,  and  his  waolly  care, 
Assum'd  the  s*>nne-s  of  a  lovei's  air; 
And  comb'd,  » ith  teeth  of  r.ikes,  his  ruieed  hair. 
Now  with  a  crooke<l  scythe  his  beard  he  sleeks  ; 
Aixl  mo«s  the  stul>boni  stuhble  of  his  i-heeks: 
Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  ItKiks,  to  try 
His  simagrcs,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  bloo<l  are  lost; 
And  ships  «e<-urely  sail  along  tl>e  coast. 

''  The  pniphet  Teleuius  (arriv'd  by  chance 
tS'here  .Etna's  summits  to  the  seas  advance, 
Who  mnik'd  the  tracks  of  every  bird  thai  tiew. 
And  sure  presages  fnim  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulys«r>'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  llajniiig  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  sconiful  grin,  replyM, 
•  Vain  augur,  thou  hail  falst^^ly  prupbesy'd  ; 
Already  Love  his  fl.inung  brand  has  tost ; 
iookinj  on  two  fair  i  yes,  my  sight  I  lost,' 


Thus,   wam'd    iu  vain,    «ith    stalkin;  pace    he 

stro<le. 
And  stniiip'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  hiary  S'eps;  aud  weary,  aoiivht  again 
Tlie  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

'■  A  promontory,  sharp'ning  by  degrees, 
F.nds  in  a  wedge,  aud  oveiHooks  the  s>as  » 
Oil  either  side,  below,  the  water  tljws; 
Tli.s  airy  walk  the  gi;int  lover  chose. 
Il-rc  on  the  iniiNt  he  sat;'  his  floiks  tinled. 
Their  shepherd  follow'd,  and  securely  ful. 
A  pine  so  bully,  and  of  length  so  vast. 
That  sailinir  ships  retpiir'd  it  for  a  mast. 
Hew  ielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to  guide  : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  try'd. 
A  humlred  neds  of  a  pro<Iigious  growth, 
.Scaree  made  a  pipe  pnjportion'd  to  liis  mouth: 
Which  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  Picks  around, 
Andwat'ry  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  resound.  . 
I  heanl  the  ruffian  shepherl  ru<i<Iy  blow. 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  bi  low; 
Oil  .\cis' bosom  1  my  h.ud  recIiuM, 
And  siill  pre><'rti'  th>'  jioein  in  my  mind. 

'  "  Oh  lovily  Galatea,  whiter  far 
1'lnu  falling  snows,  and  rising  lilies  are; 
More  flow'ry  than  the  me.ids,  as  crystal  bright; 
Erect  as  alders,  aud  of  equal  height; 
More  wanton  than  a  kid,  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shills,  that  on  the  shores  aie  seen. 
Thau  apples  fair«-r,  wh*-u  the  boughs  they  ladc; 
Pleasing,  as  \viiit«T  suns,  or  sumint  r  sliaile ; 
.Mure  grateful  to  the  sight,  than  goodly  plains; 
And  softer  lo  the  touch,  tiian  down  of  swans, 
Or  cunls  new  turn'd  ;  and  sweeter  to  the  taste 
Than  swelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  baste; 
More  clear  than  ice,   or  running  streams,   that 
stray  [they. 

Through  giirden   plus,    but  ah  !   more  swift  ihau 

'  "  Vet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke 
Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd,  to  bear  the  yoke. 
And  far  more  stubborn,  than  the  knotted  oak: 
Like  sliding  streams,  iiii(>o.ssible  to  hold; 
Like  them,  f,illacious,  like  their  fountains,  cold; 
More  warping,  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  wunn  embrace  ;  mure  brittle,  than  the  vine ; 
Immoviab'e,  and  lix'd  iu  thy  disdain  ; 
Kough,  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  banler  grain. 
More  violent,  tbau  is  tlic  rising  tloud ; 
And  the  prai's'd  peacoik  is  not  half  so  proud. 
Fierce,  us  Ihe  fire,  and  shaip,  as  thistles  are. 
And  mure  outrageous,  than  a  molher-lKar; 
Deaf,  as  th'-  billows   to  the  vows  I  inak'- ; 
And  inori  reveuseful,  than  a  trodden  suakc. 
In  swil'tiuss  tleeter,  than  the  llying  hind, 
Or  dhvm  Unipcsts,  or  the  driiing  wiud. 
All  other  faulu  with  patience  I  can  bear; 
But  swilliiess  is  th«  vice  I  only  f>ar. 

'  "  Vet  if  you  knew  me  »<  II",  you  w  ould  not  shoa 
.My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embiaces  run  : 
Wouhl  langui>h  '  i  your  tuni,  and  isnirl  my  stay; 
Ami  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

'  "  .My  palace,  in  the  liiing  ruck,  is  made 
Br  Nature's  hand;  a  >|>acious  p'eosing  shailc: 
Which  neither  heat  can  pien?e,  nor  cold  invade. 
My  garden  fiU'd  with  iruils  you  may  behold, 
And  grapes  in  clusters,  iiniiatiiig  gold; 
Souif  hlustiing  biliiehes  of  a  puiiile  hue: 
And  t  cse,  and  those,  ;ire  all  reierv'd  for  yon. 
lied  straw iK'rries,  in  sliades,  'X peeling  stand. 
Proud  ivi  bv  galbct'd  by  >u  whilv  a  baud. 
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Autumnal  cornels  lattfr  fruit  praviilc, 
,\u(l  i)lums.  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy  side  : 
Kot  tliose  of  eommoii  kinds  ;   l>ut  sueli  alone. 
As  in  Phxacian  oirliards  niii;ht  liave  grown: 
Nor  clu'snuts  shall  be  wanHnfjto  yuur  food, 
Kor  ganieji-fruit,  nor  wildings  of  the  \\  ood  ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  shall  bear; 
And  yours  shall  be  the  product  of  the  year. 

**  '  The  flocks  you  see,  are  all  my  own  ;  beside 
The  rest  that  wonds  and  winding  valleys  hide  j 
And  those  tliat  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
A-k  not  the  nun. hers  of  my  glowing  store  ; 
Who  ktiow^  how  many,  knt-tws  he  has  no  more. 
Kor  will  1  pi'aise  my  cattle  ;  tr\ist  not  me. 
But  judge  yt>uiself,  and  pass  your  own  decree: 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs;  the  sweepy  wei-'ht 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  ben.  ath  the  milky  freight ; 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie, 
Apart  fiom  kids,  that  call  with  human  ciy. 
><e\v  mi!k  in  nut-brown  howls  is  duly  serv'd 
For  daily  di  ink  ;  the  rest  for  cheese  resen'd. 
Nor  are  these  houshuld  dainties  all  my  store: 
The  111  Ids  and  forests  will  aft'ord  us  more; 
The  deer,  the  haie,  the  goa',  the  savage  boar. 
All  sorts  of  ven'son  ;  and  of  birds  the  best ; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest. 
1  walkM  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found, 
(Wiiosedam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground,) 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen  : 
So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen  ; 
And  so  the.y  shall  ;   1  took  them  both  away; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 
"  '  Oh  raise,  fair  nymph,  your  beauteous  face 
above 
The  wave^;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my  love. 
Clime,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  fiicc  ; 
1  late  beheld  it,  iu  the  vat'ry  glass, 
And  found  it  lovelier,  than  I  fcar'd  it  was. 
Sm"vey  my  lowering  stature,  and  my  size : 
Notjove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the  skies, 
liears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread  : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head) 
Hang  o'er  n)y  manly  face  ;  and  dangling  down, 
As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 
My  shape  di  form'd  ;   what  fouler  sight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leatliss  tree  ? 
Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane  : 
And  birds,  without  their  feathcis,  and  theirtrain. 
Wool  decks  the  sheep  ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
■My  fniehead  with  a  single  eye  is  Gll'd, 
Round,  as  a  hall,  and  ample,  as  a  shield. 
Tiie  giorious  lamp  of  Ileuv'n,  the  radi-mt  Sun, 
Is  Natuie's  eye  ;  and  she's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  father  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  wat'ry  family. 
1  malic  you  bis,  in  making  you  my  own; 
Yoi-  1  adore  ;  and  kneel  to  you  alone  : 
Jovp,  with  his  I'ahled  thunder,  I  despise, 
And  only  fi  ar  the  li'jhtning  of  your  eyes. 
Vrow  n  not,  fair  nyn)ph  ;  yet  I  could  bear  to  be 
Bisdain'd,  ifotheiswere  disdaiii'd  with  me. 
But  to  repulse  the  ("ydops,  and  prefer 
'Ihe  love  of  Aeis,  (Il.-av'ns!)  1  cannot  bear. 
But  let  the   stripling  please  himself;  nay  more, 
I'Icase  you,  though  that's  the  thing  1  most  abhor  ; 
'I'he  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight. 
These  jjiunt  liinbs  eiidu'd  with  giaut  niiglit. 


His  livin;  bowels  from  hl3  belly  torn, 
And  scatter'd  limbs  shall  on  the  flood  be  borne: 
Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph  ;  and  fate  shall  finil 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  tfi  be  juiird. 
For  oh  I  I  burn  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
.\ugments  at  once  my  passion,  and  my  pain. 
Translatr-d  .Tltna  flames  within  my  heart, 
Ani\  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my  smart.* 

"  Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,  and  strode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighb'ring  wood  : 
Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his  walk; 
Ma.'l  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk. 
Mad,  as  the  vancpiisli'd  bull,  when  I'ore'd  to  yield 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 

"  Thus  far  unseen  1  saw :  when  fatal  chance, 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  glance, 
Acis  and  1  were  to  his  sight  hetray'd  ; 
Where,  nougiit  suspecting,  we  securely  play'd. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  cast, 
*  I  see,  !  see;  but  this  shall  be  your  last.' 
A  roar  so  lotid  made  JEtna  to  rebound  ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  lahour'd  in  the  sound. 
AllVighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And  in  the  neighbouring  ocean  pUing'd  my  head. 
Poor  Acis  turn'd  hi<  back,  and  '  Help,'  he  cry'd, 
'  Help,  Galatea,  help,  my  parent  gods. 
And  take  me  dyini^  to  your  Aeep  abodes.' 
The  Cyclops  follow'd  ;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  the  living  rock  he  tore : 
Though  hut  an  angle  reaeh'd  him  of  the  stone. 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone, 
To  crush  alt  Aeis;  'twas  too  late  to  save. 
But  what  the  fates  allow'rl  to  give,  I  gave:    ■ 
That  .'\eis  to  his  lineage  should  return  ; 
And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  i.-su'd  froui  the  stone  a  stream  of  blood; 
Which  lost  the  purple,  minglincwith  the  flood. 
Then,  like  a  troubled  torrent,  it  appear'd : 
Tiie  torrent  too,  in  little  space,  was  clear'd. 
The  stone  was  cleft,    and  through  the   yawning 

<-hink 
New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  disclos'd 
A  sound  like  water  in  its  course  oppos'd. 
When,  (wond'rous  to  behold)  full  in  the  flood. 
Up  .starts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  stood. 
Horns  from  his  temples  rise;  and  either  horn 
'I'hiek  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adorn. 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  hu'k  augmented,  and  bis  beauty  more. 
His  coloru"  blue,  for  Aeis  he  might  pass: 
And  Acis  chang'd  into  a  stream  he  was. 
Rut  mine  no  more;  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  remains." 

THE   STORV   OF   OLAUCtlS   ANU  SCYLLA. 

i'y  Mr.  Jio;iv. 

Here   ccas'd  the   nymph  ;   the  fair  assembly 

broke, 
The  sea-ireen  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook: 
While  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-spread  main, 
Swift  to  tlie  safer  shore  returns  again. 
There  o'er  the  sandy  inarLcin,  nnarray'd, 
With  printless  footsteps  ilies  the  hounding  maid  ; 
Or  in  some  winding  creek's  secure  retreat 
She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  shuns  the  noon- 
day's heat. 
Her  Glau'^ns  saw,    as  o'er  the  deep  he  rode. 
New  to  the  seas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  jjod. 
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Hp  MW,  and  laneiii>ir<l  fur  the  virfriii'«  love, 

\Vith  mmy  un  artful  bl»ii<tisbmrnt  hr  ttrnve 

II<T  Jlicht  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  rrinnvr. 

The  inort-  he  sues,  th  ■  ninre  she  wiiius  her  flijfht, 

An<l  nimbly  gaiu«  a  neiijhb'rine  in  tnntiin's  licight, 

Sleeji  shehins  tu  the  inarcin  of  Ihe  II  jo<I, 

A  nei;;hb'rin).'  mountain  bare  and  woodless  itood  ; 

Here,  bv  the  |tlace  sei-nrM,  her  steps  she  stay'd, 

/\nd,  trembling  itill,  her  lover's  form  survey'd. 

Hi<  shape,  his  hue,  her  troublivl  sense  appall. 

And  dr"ppiii<;  locks  that  o'er  his  shoulders  fall ; 

She  ■'ees  his  face  divine,  and  m:inly  brow, 

l-'.rid  in  a  lish's  n'reathy  tail  ImIov: 

SIh'  sees,  and  doubts  nithin  her  anxious  mind, 

Whether  he  comes  of  god,  or  monster  kind. 

This  Glaueus  soon  piroeiv'd  ;  and,  "  Oh  !  forbear" 

(His  band  supportini;  on  a  roek  lay  near)      [fear. 

"Forbear,'*  he  <'ryM,  "fond  niiitd,  this  needless 

Nor  fish  am  I,  nor  nionster  of  tl-.e  main, 

But  eqinl  with  the  wat'ry  Rods  I  rcipn  ; 

Nor  Pn^teus,  nor  Palarnion  me  excel, 

Nor  he  whose  breath  inspires  the  sounding  shell. 

My  birth,  'lis  true.  1  owe  to  mortal  race. 

And  I  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was  : 

K^  'ii  tht  u  in  seas,  and  seas  alone,  1  joy*d  ; 

The  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares  employ'd. 

In  mesli«-s  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew  ; 

Nov  skilfuliy  the  slender  line  1  threw. 

And  silent  s:it  the  movin;:  float  to  view. 

Not  far  from  shore,  then:  lies  a  verdant  mead. 

With  herbage  half,  and  liallwitli  water  spn-ad  : 

Theie.  nor  the  horned  heifers  browsing  stray. 

Nor  sbagsy  kids,  nor  wanton  l.tinbkins  play; 

liierr,  nor  the  sounding  btes  their  iieetar  cull. 

Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  ciiapU'ts  pull. 

Nor  fl<M-ks,  nor  li^-nls,  nor  inoweis  haunt  the  place. 

To  crop  the  flow'ra,  or  cut  the  bushy  erasi : 

Thither  sure  first  of  living  race  came  I, 

And  sat  by  chance,  my  dropping-  nets  to  dry. 

My  s<'aly  prize,  in  order  all  display'd, 

Bv  numlxr  on  the  grernswanl  there  I  laid. 

Mv  captivi-s,  whom  or  in  my  n*t:i  1  took. 

Or  liung  unw.-iiy  ori  my  wrily  h<Hjk, 

.Strange  to  behold!  yet  H  hat  avaiis  a  lie  } 

I  saw  them  bite  the  gras*,  as  I  t.it  by; 

Then  sudden  dartine  o'er  the  venlant  plain. 

They  spre.id  tie  ir  fins,  as  in  their  native  main  : 

I  pius'd  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  prey 

Ij  ft  their  new  master,  and  nf.iiii'd  the  sea. 

Ama/'d,  within  my  secret  s<-lt  1  sought, 

WL.it  god.  what  herb  the  miracle  had  wrought  : 

'  Rut  sure  no  her^w  have  pow'r  like  this,"  I  cry'd  ; 

And  strniihl  1  pluck'd  some  ncighb'ring  belts,  and 

tryd. 
i-arce  had  I  bit.  and  prov'd  the  nrond'roiu  taste, 
When  stroin:.:"nvulsi<inssh'Mik  my  troubl'-»l  breast; 
I  felt  my  hi  art  gro«  fund  of  -om'  thing  siiauge. 
And  my  whole  iiattin'  l.ib'ring  with  a  change. 
lUstless  1  crew,  and  ev'r^*  place  forsook, 
And  still  upon  Ihe  seas  I  Utit  my  look. 
'  liirewell  for  ■  vcr!   farewell,  land  '.'  I  <aid; 
And  plunu'd  amidst  the»a>i-s  my  sinkinir  head. 
The  gentle  pow'rs,  who  that  low  empire  keep, 
Rec  iv'd  ine  as  a  br>ther  of  the  deep  ; 
To  Tethys,  and  to  Oc'an  old,  they  pray 
To  puree  my  iiiort  <l  earthy  parts  away. 
The  wat'17  parrtiti  to  their  suit  agrecsl. 
And  thiice  nine  times  a  •terct  charm  they  read, 
Th<n  with  lii«tralions  purify  my  limbs, 
And  bid  mc  balbe  beiKatb  a  hunJied  streams : 


A  hundred  streams  fi-oin  various  fountains  run, 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rushing  down. 
Thus  fur  each  passage  I  remi-mber  well. 
And  faithfully  ti  us  far  the  lah-  I  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  niy  senses  fell. 
,-\g.iin  at  length  my  Ihoughls  n-viviii^  came. 
When  1  no  longer  tViund  iiiys  If  the  sjnm. ; 
Then  rtrst  this  sea-creen  beard  I  felt  1 1  •.■row. 
And  these  large  honours  on  my  spreading  brow ; 
.Nly  loiig-<lesi-ending  locks  the  billows  sweep. 
And  my  broad  shoulders  cleave  the  yielding  <lei^; 
My  fishy  tail,  my  arms  of  azure  hue. 
And  cv'ry  part  divinely  chang'd,  I  view. 
Hut  what  avail  these  useless  h  jnoun  now  } 
What  joys  can  immortality  bestow  } 
What  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approve? 
What  hoots  it,  while  fairSrylla  scorns  my  love-'" 
Thus  far  the  gixl ;  ansi  more  he  would  have  saiil ; 
When  from  his  presence  6cw  the  mlliless  m.iid, 
."^tung  with  repulse,  in  such  dis<laiiiful  sort, 
He  seeks  Titanian  Circe's  horrid  court. 
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THE   TRANSFURMATION   OF  SCVLlJi. 

Now  r;iaiicu-^,  with  a  lover's  haste,  b<junds  oVr 
The  swelling  waxes,  ami  seeks  the  Latian  shore. 
Messina,  Rhenium,  and  Ihe  barren  coast 
Ofllamin.-  .Ctna,  to  his  sight  are  lost : 
\\.  Ieiii:th  he  gains  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  views 
The  hills  where  baneful  philtres  Circe  bn-ws; 
Monsters  in  various  forms  around  her  press  ^ 
As  thus  the  god  salutes  the  sorcerers. 

**0  f'lree,  be  indutg>-nt  tn  my  gnef. 
And  give  a  love-sick  deity  relief. 
Too  well  the  mighty  pow'r  of  plants  I  know. 
To  thow'  my  fuure  aud  new  fate  I  owe. 
A'^rainst  Messeiia-  on  th*  .Xiisonian  coast, 
I  Sylla  view'd.  and  from  that  hour  was  lusr. 
In  tend'nst  sounds  I  sn'd  ;  but  still  the  fair 
Was  deaf  to  vows,  and  pitiless  to  prav'r. 
If  niimbsTs  can  avail,  exert  their  pow'r; 
Or  energy  of  plants,  if  plants  have  more. 
1  ask  no  cure  ;  let  but  tlie  virgin  pine 
U  ilh  dying  pangs,  or  agonies,  like  mine.'' 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  fliine  disguise. 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replies: 
"  When   maids   are  coy,   have   manlier  aims  iu 

Tiew  ; 
I^avc  th-.sc  that  fly,  but  those  that  like,  pursue. 
If  love  can  be  by  kind  c  .inpliaiice  «ou  ; 
S«e,  at  your  feet,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun." 
"  Sooner,"  said  Glaocus,  "  sliall  the  a>h  remove 
Fnim  moimtams.  ami  the  s»e'lin-.-  surges  love; 
1)1  huiiihle  sea-wee<l  to  the  hills  repair; 
Kre  I  think  any  but  my  S  Vila  fair." 

S'iait:M  Once  ixd.li'ns  with  a  Eiiilty  shame, 
And  vows  revmtc  f  r  hsr  reiecti  d  llame. 
Fierce  likoig  ..ft  a  spite  u  fierce  erniles; 
For  love  reliis'd,  without  ascrsion,  ha'rs. 
To  hurt  her  haplcs.  rival  she  pro-etsis  ; 
Vnil,  by  the  fall  of  S,-ylla,  C,  aliens  hliTsIs. 

.<  .me  fjsei..a'iiii  bes'r        ■  ■   b.ws; 

Comp-is'd  of  ileaily  dm.  "ul  juice, 

.\t  U's-iimn  »hearii'e<  ,  ■  .raves. 

And  IrcaJt  with  uu«cl  licet  to«  builmf  ware*. 
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ITpon  the  beach  a  winding-  bay  there  lies, 
Shelter'd  from  seas,  and  shaded  from  tlio  skies  : 
This  station  Scylla  chose :  a  soft  retreat 
From  chilling:  winds,  and  raginj:  Cancer's  heat. 
The  vengeful  sorc'ress  visits  this  recess; 
Ker  charm  infusos,  and  inJi^cts  the  place. 
Soon  as  the  nymph  wades  in,  her  nether  parts 
Turn  into  dogs  ;  then  at  herself  she  starts, 
A  ghastly  horrour  in  her  eyes  appears; 
I>ut  yet  slie  knows  not  who  it  is  she  fears; 
In  vain  she  offers  from  herself  to  run; 
And  drags  about  her  what  she  strives  to  shun. 

Oppress'd  with  grief  the  pitying  god  appears; 
And  swells  the  rising  surges  with  his  tears; 
From  the  detested  sorceress  he  flies  ; 
Her  art  reviles,  and  her  address  denies : 
Whilst  hapless  Scylla,  chang'd  to  rocks,  decrees 
Destruction  to  those  barks,  that  beat  the  seas. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  iENEAS  CONTINllEU. 

Here  bulg'd  the  pride  of  fam'd  Ulysses' fleet, 
But  good  iEneas  'scap'd  the  fate  he  met. 
As  to  the  I.atian  shore  the  Trnjan  stood, 
And  cut  with  well-tini'd  oars  the  foaming  flood: 
He  we.ather'd  fell  Charj'bdis :  but  tre  long 
1'he  skies  were  darken'd,  and  the  tempest  strong. 
Then  to  the  Libyan  coast  he  stretches  o'er; 
And  makes  at  length  the  Carthaginian  shore. 
Here  Dido,  with  an  hospitable  care. 
Into  her  heart  receives  the  wanderer. 
From  her  kind  arms  th'  ungrateful  hero  flies  ; 
The  injnr'd  queen  looks  on  with  dying  eyes, 
Thru  to  her  folly  falls  a  sacrifice. 

iEneas  now  sets  sail,  and  plying  gains 
Fair  Eryx,  where  his  friend  Acestcs  reigns  : 
First  to  his  sire  does  fun'ral  rites  decree. 
Then  gives  the  signal  next,  and  stands  to  sea; 
Out-runs  the  islands  where  volcanoes  roar; 
Gets  clear  of  Sirens,  and  their  faithless  shore: 
But  loses  Paliiiurus  in  the  u  ay  ; 
Then  makes  Inarime,  and  Proehyta. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION   OF  CERCOPIANS   INTO 
APES. 

The  gallies  now  by  Pythecusa  pass ; 
The  name  is  from  the  natives  of  the  place. 
The  father  of  the  gods,  detesting  lies, 
Oft,  with  abhorrence,  heard  their  perjuries. 
Th'  abandon'd  race,  transforni'd  to  beasts,  began 
To  mimic  the  impertinence  of  man. 
Flat-nos'il,  and  furi-ow'd ;  with  grimace  they  grin; 
And  look,  to  what  they  were,  too  near  akin  : 
Merry  in  make,  and  busy  to  no  end; 
This  moment  they  divert,  the  next  offend  : 
So  much  this  species  of  their  past  retains; 
Though  lost  the  language,  yet  the  noise  remains. 

iENEAS  DESCENDS  TO   HELt. 
Now,  on  his  right,  he  leaves  Partlienope  : 
His  left,  Misenus  jutting  in  the  sea  : 
Arrivis  at  C'uma,  and  with  awe  survej-'d 
Th^  ffrotto  of  the  venerable  maid  : 
Be-.s  leave  throucrh  black  Avernus  to  retire; 
And  view  the  mu;-h-lov'd  manes  of  his  sire. 
Sti-aight  the  divining  virgin  rais'd  her  eyes; 
And,  foaming  with  a  holy  rage,  replies: 

"  O  tho\i,    whose  worth  thy  wond'rous  works 
procluim  ; 
The  flames,  thy  piety  ;   the  world,  thy  fame  ; 


Though  great  be  thy  request,  yet  shalt  thon  se4 
Th'  Elysian  fields,  th'  infernal  monarchy; 
Thy  jia rent's  shade:    this  arm    thy   steps    shall 
To  suppliant  virtue  nothing  is  deny'd.''      [guide  s 

She  spoke,  and  pointing  to  the  golden  bough. 
Which  in  th'  Avernian  grove  refulgent  grew,      \ 
"  Seize  that,"  she  bids  ;  he  listens  to  the  maid  ; 
Then  views  the  mournful  mansions  of  the  deadj 
The  shade  of  great  Anchises,  and  the  place 
By  fates  determin'd  to  the  Troian  race. 

As  back  to  upper  light  the  hero  came. 
He  thus  salutes  the  visionary  dame: — 

"  O,  whether  some  propitious  deity. 
Or  lov'd  by  those  bright  rulers  of  the  sky  I 
\\'ith  gratel'ul  incense  I  shall  style  you  one, 
And  doom  no  godhead  givaterthan  your  own. 
'Twas  you  restor'd  me  from  the  realms  of  night. 
And  gave  me  to  behold  the  fields  of  light : 
To  feel  the  breezes  of  congenial  air; 
And  Nature's  blest  benevolence  to  share." 

THE   STORY   OF  THE  SIBYL. 

"  I  AM  no  deity,"  replied  the  dame, 
"  But  mortal,  and  religious  rites  disclaim. 
Yet  had  avoidetl  Death's  tyrannic  sway. 
Had  I  consented  to  the  god  of  day. 
With  promises  he  sought  my  love,  and  said, 
'  Have  all  you  wish,  my  fair  Cum:ean  maid.* 
I  paus'd  ;  then  pointing  to  a  heap  of  sand. 
For  ev'ry  grain,  to  live  a  year,  demand. 
But  ah  !  uumiudful  of  th'  efftct  of  time. 
Forgot  to  covenant  for  youth,  and  prime. 
The  smiling  bloom,   I  boasted  once,  is  gone. 
And  feeble  age  with  lagging  limbs  creeps  on. 
.'iev'n  cent'ries  have  1  liv'd  ;  three  more  fulfil 
The  period  of  the  years  to  finish  still. 
Who'll  think,  that  Phoebus,  drest  in  youth  divine. 
Had  once  believ'd  his  lustre  less  than  mine  .' 
This  wither'd  frame  (so  fates  have  will'd)    shall 

waste 
To  nothing,  but  prophetic  words,  at  last." 

The  Sibyl  mounting  now  from  nether  skies. 
And  the  fam'd  llian  prince,  at  Cuma  rise. 
Ue  sail'tl,  and  near  the  place  to  anchor  came« 
Since  cali'd  Cajeta  ftom  his  nurse's  name. 
Here  did  the  luckless  Macareus,  a  friend 
To  wise  Ulysses,  his  long  labours  end. 
Here,  wand'ring,  Aciijemenides  he  meets. 
And,  sudden,  thus  his  late  associate  greets. 

"  Whence  came  you  here,    O  friend,  and  v/hif 
ther  bound  ? 
All  gave  you  lost  on  far  Cyclopean  ground  ; 
A  Greek's  at  last  aboard  a  Trojan  found." 

THE   ADVENTURES  OF  ACH.E.'HENIDES. 

Thus  Achsemenides  :     "  With  thanks  I  name 
yl{neas,  and  his  piety  proclaim. 
1  'scap'd  the  Cyclops  through  the  hero's  aid. 
Else  in  his  maw  my  mangled  limbs  had  laid. 
Wlien  first  vour  navy  under  sail  he  found. 
He  rav'd,  till  jttna  labour'd  with  the  sound. 
Raging  he  stalk'd  ahng  the  mountain's  side. 
And  vented  clouds  of  breatli  at  ev'ry  stride. 
His  staff  a  mountain  ash;  and  in  the  clouds 
Oft,  as  he  walks,  his  grisly  front  he  shrowds. 
Eyeless  he  gri.ip'd  about  with  vengeful  haste, 
.\nd  justled  promontories,  as  he  pass'd. 
Then  hcav'd  a  rock's  high  summit  to  the  maiOj 
And  bellow'd,  like  some  bursting  Imnicanc. 
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'  Oh  I  could  I  seize  Vlyssc s  in  liis  flight, 
Huv.*  unlanicntt'd  wore  my  loss  of  si^ht!        [vein, 
Th»'!ic  jaw«  Bhould  pioce-meal  tear  each  pantioK 
Grind  ev'ry  orackling  hone,  and  pmiiid  his  hraiii.' 
As  thus  he  rav'd,  my  iuints  with  hurrour  shook  ; 
Thf  tid<*  of  bluod  my  chilling?  heart  forsook. 
1  saw  him  unce  disgorge  huge  morscln  raw. 
Of  wretches  undigested  in  his  maw.  [tor*, 

From  the  prtle  bn-athU'SS  trunks  wliole  limbs   he 
H  s  l»«ird  all  » lotunl  with  oVrflowing  gore. 
My  anxious  hours  I  passM  in  caves  ;  my  fotxl 
Was  forest  fruits,  ai.d  wildings  of  the  wood. 
At  long:th  a  sail  1  w.iiXtd.  and  aboard 
>ty  fortune  found  an  hospitable  lonl. 

'*  Now,  in  relnni,  your  own  odveiiturci  tell. 
And  what,  since  first  you  put  to  sea,  befel." 

THE  ADX'ENTl!BE5  OF  MACAREL'S. 

Then  Mararens — **  nM-re  rtitinM  a  prince  of 
OVr  Tuscan  seas,  and  ^olus  his  name,       [fame 
A  Iar^-S9  to  Ulysses  he  consipn'd. 
And  in  a  sleer*s  tough  hide  enelosM  a  wind* 
Nine  days  before  the  swelling  irale  we  ran  ; 
The  tenth,  to  make  the  mt-etinic  land,  began  ; 
When  n<*w  the  merr\'  mariners,  to  find  ^ 
ImaiziiiM  wealth  within,  the  hav.  unbinr!. 
Forthwith    out-rush'd   a  gust,   which   backwards 
<^ur  gallics  to  the  Licstrieronian  shore,  [bore 

Whose  rrown  Antiphate-i  the  tyrant  wore. 
Some  few  romnii'^sioird  were  with  speed  to  treat: 
We  to  his  court  repair,  his  guards  wc  meet. 
Two,    friendly    fliglit    preserv-'d ;    the  third   was 

do<)m*d 
To  be  by  those  cur>'d  cannibals  consum'd. 
Inhumanly  i»ur  hapless  fiiends  they  tn-at; 
Our  men  they  munler,  and  destruy  our  fleet. 
In  time  the  wise  Ulysses  twrc  away, 
AnddroppM  hm  anchor  in  yon  faithless  bay. 
The  thou;:hts  of  iterils  past  we  still  retain. 
And  fear  to  land,  till  lots  appoint  the  men. 
Politcs  true,  Elpenor  f:\v*it  to  wine, 
Furylorhus,  myself,  the  lots  assign. 
Dcbtjjn'd  fur  dani:ers,  and  resolv*d  to  dar«, 
To  Circe's  fatal  palace  wc  rt  pair. 

THE  BNCUANTMENTS  OF  CIRCB. 

*'  T^EFuHE  the  spacious  front,  a  herd  wc  And 
Of  beastSi,  the  iie^ce^t  of  the  savaje  kind. 
Our   trembling  stcpif   with    blandiahmenU  they 

meet. 
And  fawn,  unlike  their  species,  at  our  feol. 
Within   upon  a  sumptuous  throne  of  htute, 
On  tculdr-ii  columns  mis'd,  th' enchantress  sate. 
HiL'h  was  her  n>he,  and  amiable  bcr  mien, 
Her  as)  cct  awful,  and  >>\\v  lotik'd  a  queen. 
Her  maids  not  mind  the  loom,  uor  liousli<>ld  care, 
Nor  wage  in  needle-work  a  Scythian  war. 
But  cull  in  canisters  disast'rous  flow'rs, 
And  plants  fnmi  hauutetl  heaths,  and  fairy  bow*rs, 
With  bra/en  sickles  reapM  at  planetary  hours. 
Each  doMi  the  goddctis  weighs  with  watchful  eyej 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy  ! 
Ent'ring  she  gn-ets  us  with  a  gracious  look. 
And  airs,  that  future  amity  besiKikft. 
H'T  rea<ly  nymphs  serve  up  a  rich  repast ; 
The  ttoul  she  dashes  lirst,  then  gives  to  taste. 
5uick,  to  our  own  unloiu,::,  wc  comply  ; 
ti^rpow'r  we  prove,  and  kUuw  tb«  sorcery. 


'*  Soon,  in  a  length  of  face,  our  head  entends ; 
Our  chine  stifl'hrihttes  bears,  and  forward  Innds: 
A  breadth  of  brawn  new  burnishes  our  neck; 
Anon  we   irrunt,  as  we  begin  to  speak. 
Alone  Eurylochus  refus'd  to  taste, 
NiT  to  a  iH-ast  obscene  the  man  debasM. 
Hither  Uly>«.cs  liastes  (so  fates  command) 
And  bears  the  powVful  moly  in  his  hand  ; 
Unsheath*i  his  scimctar,  auaults  the  dame. 
Preserves  his  species,  and  remains  the  same. 
The  nuptial  rite  this  outrat^e  stntiuht  attends^ 
The  do»*r  desir'd  is  his  transfii^ur'd  friends. 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats. 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  slie  did,  defeats. 

"  And  now  our  Mkiu  grows  smooth,    our  shape- 
uprik'ht ; 
Our  arms  stntch  up,  our  cloven  feet  unite. 
With  tears  our  weeping  gen'ral  wc  embrai-e  ; 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  m<  It  upon  his  t'jvc. 
Twelve  silver  m>>ons  in  Circe's  court  we  stav. 
Whilst  there  they  waste  th'  unwilling  hours  away, 
*Twas  lure  1  spy'd  a  youth  in  Parian  stone; 
His  head  a  pecker  bore;  tiic  cause  unknowa 
To  passengers.     A  nymph  of  Circe's  train 
The  myst'ry  thus  attempted  tu  explain. 

THE  STORY  OP  PICTS  AKD  CANENS. 

**  Picus,  who  once  th*  Ausonian  sceptre  held, 
Coutd  rein  the  steed,  an^l  fit  him  for  Uie  tield  ; 
So  like  he  w.is  to  what  you  see,  that  stilt 
We  doubt  if  real,  or  the  »culplor's  skill. 
The  graces  in  the  finish'd  piece  you  lind. 
Arc  but  the  copy  of  his  fairer  mind. 
F'tur  lustres  scarce  the  royal  youth  couM  name. 
Till  c\'ry  love*sick  nymph  confess'd  a  Ihunc. 
Ott  for  his  love  the  mountain  Dryads  su'd, 
And  evVy  silver  sister  of  the  flood  : 
Those  of  Nugiicus,  Albula,  and  those 
Where  .Mmo  cret-ps,  and  ha-»ty  Nar  o'crflovs: 
Where  sedcy  Anio  gliiles  through  smilinc  medds^ 
Where  shady  Farfar  rustles  in  the  reeds: 
And  those  that  love  the  lakes,  and  homai^e  owe 
Til  the  chaste  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 

*'  In  vain  each  nymph  her  bri^-htesi  charms  put 
His  heart  no  sov'ruign  would  obey  but  one;     [on, 
She  whom  Venilia,  on  mount  Palatine, 
To  Janus  bore,  the  fairest  of  Irt  line. 
Nor  did  her  face  alone  her  channs  eonfo«s. 
Her  voice  was  ravishing,  and  pIcasM  no  less. 
Whent'ershe  sung,  so  melting  were  her  strains. 
The  tlocks  unfed  scem'd  list'ningon  the  plains; 
I'be  riv<>rs  woulil  stand  still,  the  re<]ar<»  tjcitd. 
And  birds  neeh-ct  their  pinions  to  attend; 
The  savage  kind  in  fore>l-wiids  grow  tame  ; 
And  Cancns,  from  herlM-av'nly  voice,  her  nanitt, 

'*   Hymen  bad  now  in  »ome  ilUfated  hour 
Their  hands  uiiiietl,  as  their  hearts  befon*. 
Whilst  their  suft  moments  in  delights  they  waste. 
And  each  new  «l.iy  vv.is  dearer  than  the  pa*t ; 
Prciis  would  sumetinies  o'er  the  forests  rxive, 
And  mtn^rlc  sp(>rt»uiih  intervals  of  love. 
It  chanc'd,  as  once  the  fuuming  bf>ar  hcchas*(i^ 
His  jewels  sparklinc  on  his  Tyrian  vest, 
lascivious  Circe  well  the  yuutb  nurvtry'd, 
.•Is  sinipling  on  the  flow'ry  hills  ithe  Hlniy'd. 
Herwi»hini(  eyes  their  silrnt  me^-.i^re  tell. 
And  from  her  lap  the  verdant  miv-hu-f  fidl. 
As  she  attempts  at  words,   his  cour»(-r  springs 
O'er  hills,  and  lawns,  aiid««*u  a  wish  outuingt. 


'jU 


GARTH'S  TRANSLATION 


*  Thou  shall  not  'scape  me  so,*  pronounced  the 

datnc, 

*  If  ])l:ints  have  powV,  and  spells  be  not  a  name.' 
She  saifl — :uid  forthwith  furni'd  a  hoar  uf  air. 
That  sought  the  covt  rt  with  dissembled  fear. 
Swift  to  the  thicket  Picus  wings  his  way 

On  foot,  to  chase  the  visionary  prey. 

**  Now  she  invokes  the  daii,:j;htev.s  of  the  nii;ht, 
Does  noxious  juices  smear,  and  charms  recite  j 
Such  as  c^in  veil  tlie  Mooo's  more  feeble  fire, 
Or  shade  the  jiolden  lustre  of  her  sire. 
In  (ilthy  for,s  she  hides  the  cheerful  noon  ; 
The  truard  at  distance,  and  the  youth  alone, 

*  By  tlioso  fair  eyes,'  she  cries,  '  and  ev'ry  grace 
That  finish  all  the  wonders  of  your  face, 

Oh  !    1  conjure  thee,  hear  a  queen  complain  j 
Nor  let  t!>e  Sun's  soft  lineage  sue  in  vain.' 

**  *  Whoe'er  thou  art,'  rtply'd  the  king, 'forbear, 
None  can  my  passion  with  my  Canens  share. 
She  first  my  ev'ry  tender  wish  possest. 
And  found  the  soft  approaches  to  my  breast. 
In  nuptials  blest,  each  loose  desire  we  shuu, 
Nor  time  can  end,  what  innocence  begun.' 

"  '  Tliink  not,'  she  ciy'd, '  to  saunter  out  a  life, 
Of  form,  with  that  domestic  drudpe,  a  wife; 
jMyjust  rcven.'ie,  dull  fuol,  erelong  shall  show 
What  ills  we  women,  if  refus'd,  can  do  ; 
Think  me  a  woman,  and  a  lover  too. 
From  dear  successful  spile  u  e  hope  for  ease. 
Nor  fail  to  punish,  where  we  fail  to  please.' 

"  Now  twice  to  east  she  turns,  as  oft  to  west ; 
Thrice  waves  her  wand,  as  oft  a  charm  exprest. 
On  the  lost  youth  her  magic  pow'r  she  tries  ; 
Aloft  he  springs,  and  wonders  how  he  flics. 
On  painted  plumes  the  woods  he  seeks,  and  still 
The  monarch  oak  he  pierces  witii  his  bill. 
Thus  chang'd  no  more  o'er  Latian  lands  he  reigns; 
Of"  Picus  nothing  but  the  name  remains.         [^'i') 

*'  The  winds  from  drisling  damps  now  purge  the 
The  mist  .subsides,  the  settling  skies  are  fair: 
The  court  their  sovereign  seek  with  arms  in  hand, 
They  threaten  Circe,  and  their  lord  demand. 
Suiek  she  invokes  the  si)irits  of  the  air, 
And  twilight  elves,  that  on  dun  wim^s  repair 
To  charnels,  and  Ih'  unhallow'd  sepulchre. 

**Now,  strange  to  tell,  the  plants  sweat  drops  of 
blood. 
The  trees  are  toss'd  from  forests  where  they  stood; 
Blue  serpents  o'er  the  tainted  herbage  slide. 
Pale  glaring  spectres   on  the  ether  ride; 
Dugs  howl,  earth  yawns,  rent  rocks  forsake  their 
beds, 
■  And  from  theirquarries  heave  theirstubborn  heads. 
The  sad  spectators  stifien'd  with  thtirf  ars 
She  sees,  and  .sudden  ev'ry  limb  she  smears; 
Then  each  of  savage  beasts  the  figure  bears. 

"  The  Sun  did  now  to  western  waves  retire, 
In  tides  to  temper  his  bright  world  of  fire. 
Canens  laments  her  royal  husband's  stay; 
III  suits  fond  love  with  absence,  or  delay. 
Wnn-ro  r.he  commands,  her  ready  people  run; 
S!  e  wills,  retracts;  bids,  and  forbids  anon. 
Restless  in  mind,  and  dying  with  despair. 
Her  breasts  she  beats,  and  tears  her  flowing  hair. 
Six  days  and  niglits  slie  wanders  on,  as  chance 
Directs,   without  or  sleep,  or  sustenance. 
Tiher  at  last  belmlds  the  weeping  fair; 
Her  feeble  limbs  no  move  the  uiourner  bear; 
S^rctelTil  (jn  his  lianks,  she  to  the  llo  id  complains, 
And  fuiLitiy  tuucs  htr  voice  to  dying  strains. 


'  The  sick'ning  swan  thus  hangs  her  silver  vtingSj^ 
And.  as  she  droops,  her  elegy  she  sings. 
Ere  long  sad  Canens  wastes  to  air  ;  wliiist  fame 
The  place  still  honours  with  her  hapless  name. 

*'  Here  did  the  lender  tale  of  Picus  cease. 
Above  hf  lief  the  wonder  1  con.vss. 
Again  we  sail,  but  more  disasters  meet, 
Foretold  bj'  Circe,  to  our  sutf'ring  fleet. 
Myself  uiiable  furtiier  tiocs  to  b<-ar, 
Ueclin'd  the  voyage,  and  am  rcfug'd  here.*\ 

/ENEAS    ARRIVES    IN    ITALY. 

Thus  Maearcu--.     Now  with  a  pious  aim 
Had  good  .Eni;as  rais'd  a  tun'ra!  flame, 
In  honour  of  his  hoary  imrse's  name. 
Her  epitaph  he  fix'<l ;   and  srtling  sail, 
Cajeta  left,  and  catclrd  at  ev'ry  gale. 

He  steer'd  at  distance  from  the  faithless  shore^ 
Where  the  false  goddess  reigns  with  fatal  pow'r; 
And  sought  those  grateful  groves,  that  shade  the 
Where  1  ibcv  rolls  majestic  to  the  main,       [plain. 
And  futtens,  as  he  runs,  tiie  fair  campain. 

His  kindred  gods  the  hero's  wishes  crown 
W'ith  fair  Laviuia,  and  Latinos'  throne  : 
But  not  without  a  war  the  prize  he  won. 
Drawn  up  in  bright  array  the  battle  stands: 
Turiuis  With  arms  his  pronii^'d  wife  demands, 
Hetiurians,   I-itians,  equal  furtime  share; 
And  doubtful  long  appears  tlie  lace  of  war. 
Uoth  powVs  from   lu-ighh'ring   princes   seek  sup- 
And  embassies  appoint  for  new  allies.  [plies, 

i^neas,  for  relief,  Evander  moves  ; 
Mis  quanel  he  asserts,  his  cause  approves. 
The  b'tid  Rutihans,  with  an  equal  speed, 
Sage  Vcuulus  dispatch  to  Diomede. 
The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind. 
These  reasons  for  neutrality  ansign'd. 

*'  Sl:all  I,  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possest. 
My  people  thin,  iny  wretched  country  waste*' 
An  exil'd  pi'ince,  and  on  a  shaking  throne; 
Or  risk  my  patron's  subjeets,  or  my  own  ? 
You'll  grieve  tlie  harshness  of  our  hap  to  hcarj 
Nur  can  I  tell  the  tale  without  a  tear, 

V     THE    AnVENTURES    OF   DTOiMEDES. 

*'  After  fam'd  Ilium  v/as  by  .Argives  won. 

And  flames  iiad  finished  what  the  sword  begun; 
Pallas,  incens'd,  pursu'd  us  to  tlie  main, 
In  vengeance  of  her  violated  fane. 
Alone  Oileus  forc'd  the  Tiojan  maid, 
Yet  all  were  punisb'd  for  the  brutal  deed. 
A  storm  begins,  the  raging  wav(  s  run  high. 
The  clouds  look  heavy,  and  benight  the  sky; 
Red  sheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  seas  are  spiead. 
Our  tackling  yields,  and  wreeks  at  last  succeed. 
'Tis  tedious  oiu*  di^ast'rous  state  to  t-l! ; 
Kv'n  Priam  would  have  pity'd  what  bufel. 
Yet  Pallas  sav'd  me  trum  the  swaUnwing  main; 
At  home  new  wron:.:s  to  meet,  a^  fates  ordain. 
Chas'd  from  my  country,  I  once  more  repeat 
A][  sufl"' rings  seas  eonhl  give,  or  war  complete. 
For  V'enus,  mindful  of  h<'r  wournl,  decreed 
Still  new  calamities  shotdd  past  succei  d. 
Acinon,  impatient  through  successive  ills. 
With  fury  lo'/e's  hri<;ht  L:oddess  thus  reviles: 
'  These  plaLjues  in  spite  to  Diomede  are  sentj 
T'he  crime  is  his,  but  ours  the  punishment. 
T.et  each,  my  fri'  nds,  her  puny  spletii  despise. 
And  dale  th;*t  haughty  harlot  of  the  skies.* 


OF  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.    BOOK  XIV. 


'*  ThP  rriit  of  AjEmun'^j  iusolcnoi-  (:oin)>laiii, 
And  of  incvcrenoe  the  wn-tch  nrraigit. 
About  ti>  answer;  his  hlaspht^ming  throat 
Contracts,  and  shrieks  in  some  diMlainful  note. 
To  his  new  skin  a  fleere  of  feather  clings, 
Hides  his  late  arms,  and  lengthens  into  wings. 
The  lower  features  of  his  face  extend. 
Warp  into  liorn,  and  in  a  hcak  des4'fnd. 
Somi-  mt»ie  expi'rifnci-'  AgmnnN  destiny. 
And  wheeling  in  the  air,  like  swanii  they  fly: 
These  thin  remains  to  Daunus'  realms  I  bring, 
And  here  I  reign,  a  pour  precarious  king." 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  APP(;Ll'I. 

Thds  Diomcdes.     Venulus  withdraws  ; 
limped  the  service  of  the  commui  cause, 
Puteoli  he  passes,  and  sun'cy'd 
A  cave  long  hunour'd  for  its  awful  shade. 
Mere  trembling  reeds  exclude  the  piercing  ray, 
Here  streams  in  gentle  falls  through  windings  stray. 
And  with  a  passing  breath  i-ool  zephyrs  play. 
The  ^atherd  god  fie<|iients  the  silent  pl.ioe. 
As  once  the  wood-nyuiphs  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Till  .Appulus  with  a  dishonest  air. 
And  gnisg  behaviour,  banish'd  thence  the  fair. 
The  bold  buHbon,  whene'er  they  tri'ad  the  green, 
Their  motion  mimics,  but  with  gett  obscene. 
Loose  languajic  oft  lie  utters  ;  but  ere  long 
A  hark  in  filmy  net-work  binds  his  tongue. 
Thus  ehang'd,  a  liasc  « ild  olive  he  remains  ; 
The  shrub  the  coarseness  of  the  clown  retains. 

THE  TROJAN   SHIPS   TRANSFORMED  TO   SFi- 
*VMPMS. 

Meanwhile  the  Latians  all  their  pow'r  pre- 
pare, 
'Gainst  fortune,  and  the  foe  to  push  the  war. 
With  Phri'gian  blotKl  the  floating  fields  they  stain; 
But,  short  of  succoui>,  still  contend  in  vain. 
Tamils  remarks  the  Trojan  fleet  ill-mann'd, 
Unguarded,  and  at  .inehor  near  the  strand  : 
He  thought ;  and  straight  a  lighted  brand  he  bore. 
And  fire  invades  what  'scap'd  the  waves  before. 
The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire  ; 
Fitch,  rosin,  searwood  on  red  wings  aspire. 
And  Vulcan  on  the  seas  exerts  his  attribute  of  fire. 

This  when  the  mother  of  the  gods  beheld. 
Her  tow'ry  crown  she  shook,  and  stood  reveal'd  ; 
Tier  hniulled  lions  rein'd,  unveii'd  her  head. 
And  liov'ring  o'er  her  favoor'd  fleet,  she  said  : 

"  Cease,  Tunui>,    and  the  henv'niy  pow'rs  re- 
Nordare  to  violate,  what  I  protect.  [spcct, 

These  gallies,  once  fair  trees  on  Ida  stood. 
And  gave  their  shade  to  each  descending  god. 
Nor  shall  consume  ;  irrevocable  fate 
Allots  their  lieing  nodetcrmin'd  date.'"  [rend, 

Straight  peals  of  thunder  HeaVn's  high  arches 
The  hail-stones  leap,  the  shnw'is  in  spouts  descend. 
The  windswith  widen'd  throats  the  sicnal  give  ; 
The  cables  break,  the  smoking  vessels  drive. 
Now,  wond'rons,  as  they  beat  the  foaming  flood. 
The  timb<r  softens  into  flesh  and  blofxl ; 
The  yards,  and  oar>  new  arms,  and  legs  design ; 
A  trunk  the  hull ;  the  slender  keel,  a  spine  j 
The  prow  a  female  face  ;  and  by  degrees 
The  gallies  rise  green  daughters  of  the  seas. 
•Sometimes  on  coral  beds  they  sit  in  st.ite, 
Or.  wanton  on  th*  itvfm  Uiey  fcat'il  oS  Utc, 
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The  barks  lU.il  beat  the  seas  are  still  their  care, 
Thcnisehes  ivmemli'ring  what  of  laic  tbi  y  wrrej 
To  save  a  Trojan  sail  in  throngs  tbcy  piess, 
But  smile  to  sec  Alcinous  in  distress. 

Unable  wen:  those  woiKlers  to  detar 
The  Lilians  from  their  unsuccissful  war. 
Both  sides  for  doubtful  victory  contend  j 
And  on  their  courage,  and  their  gods  depend. 
N.ir  bright  Laviuia,  nor  Latiiius'  crown. 
Warm  Uuir  great  soul  to  war,  like  fair  renowa. 
Venus  at  last  beholds  her  god-like  son 
Triumphant,  and  the  field  of  battle  won  ; 
Brave  Tiirnus  slain,  strong  Artlea  but  a  name, 
.And  bur}''d  in  fierce  deluges  of  flame. 
Her  low'rs,  that  boasted  once  a  sovereign  sway, 
The  fate  of  fancy'd  grandeur  now  betray. 
A  famish'd  heron  from  the  ashes  springs. 
And  beats  the  ruins  with  disastrous  wings. 
Calamities  of  towns  distrtst  she  feigns, 
And  oft,  with  woeful  shrieks,  of  war  complains. 

THE   DEIFICATION   OF  «NEAS. 

Now  had  iF.ncas,  as  ordnin'd  by  fate, 
Surviv'd  the  period  of  .Saturnia's  hate  : 
And  by  a  sure  irrevocable  doom, 
Fix'd  tlie  immortal  majesty  of  Rome. 
Fit  for  the  station  of  his  kindrcil  st.irs, 
His  mother  goddess  thus  her  suit  pn-fers. 

"  Almighty  arbiter,  whose  pow'rful  nod 
Sh.ikes distant  Earth,  and  bows  our  own  abode; 
To  thy  great  progeny  indulgent  be, 
And  rank  the  goddess-bom  a  deity. 
Already  has  he  view'd,  with  mortal  eyes. 
Thy  brother's  kingdoms  of  the  nether  skies." 

Forthwith  a  conclave  of  the  godhead  mect^ 
Where  Juno  in  the  shining  senate  sits. 
Keinorse  for  past  revenge  the  goddess  feels  : 
Then  thnnd'ring  Jove  «h'  almighty  mandate  teals; 
.\l|..ts  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
An  a'>otheosis,  and  rites  divine. 

The  crystal  mansions  echo  « ith  applause, 
And,  with  her  Graces,  love's  bright  queen  with- 
draws ; 
Shoots  in  a  blaze  of  light  along  the  skies. 
And,  borne  by  turtles,  to  Lanrentum  flies. 
Alights,  where  through  the  reeds  Numicius  strayi. 
And  to  the  seas  his  wat'rj'  tribute  pays. 
The  god  she  supplicates  to  wash  awjy 
The  parts  more  gross,  and  subjot  to  decay. 
And  cleanse  the  goddess-born  from  seminal  allay. 
The  honic<l  flowl  with  glal  attention  stands. 
Then  bids  his  streams  obey  their  sire's  commands. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  rcfln'd. 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  ctherial  mind. 
With  gums  of  fragrant  scent  the  g-ldrts  strews. 
And  on  his  features  breathes  ambrosial  de»s. 
Thus  deify'd,  new  honours  Kome  decrees, 
Slirines,  festivals  ;  and  styles  him  Indiges. 

THE  UNE  OF  THE  HTMN    KINGS. 

AsCANit'S  now  the  Lation  sceptre  sways; 

The  Alban  nation  Sylvius  nixt  obeys. 
Then  young  Lalinus:  next  an  Alba  came. 
The  grace,  and  guardian  of  the  Alban  name. 
Then  Kpitus  ;  then  gentle  Capys  reicn'd : 
Then  Ca[>cti«  the  regal  pow'r  suslain'd. 
Next  he  who  perish'd  on  the  Tuscan  flood,' 
Aad  hoiiour'd  with  his  Dame  the  rhrcr  god. 
N  N 
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And  if  you  would  on  woman's  faith  rely. 

None  can  your  choiire  diiect  so  well  as  I. 

Though  old,  so  much  Pomona  I  adore, 

Scarce  does  the  bright  Verturonus  Jove  her  tnortf; 

*Tis  your  fair  self  alone  his  breast  inspires 

With  softest  wishes,  and  uusoil'd  desires. 

Then  fly  all  vulvar  followers,  and  prove 

The  god  of  sensons  only  worth  your  love: 

On  my  assurance  well  you  may  repose ; 

Vertumnus  scarce  Vert^imnus  better  knows. 

Tiiie  to  his  choice,  all  looser  flames  he  flies; 

Nor  for  new  faces  fashionably  dies. 

The  charms  of  youtli,  and  ev'i-y  smiling  grace 

Bluom  in  his  features,  and  the  god  confess. 

Besides,  he  puts  on  ev'ry  shape  at  ease  ; 

But  those  the  most,  that  best  Pomona  please. 

Still  to  oblige  her  is  her  lover's  aim  ; 

Their  likings  and  aversions  are  the  same. 

Xorthe  fair  fruit  yourburden'd  branches  bear; 

Nor  all  the  youthful  product  of  the  year, 

Could  bribe  his  choice;  yourself  alone  can  prove 

A  fit  reward  for  so  refinM  a  love. 

Relent,  fair  nymph,  and  with  a  kind  regret. 

Think  'tis  Vertumnus  weeping  at  your  feet. 

A  tale  attend;  through  Cyprus  known,  to  prove 

How  Venus  once  reveng'd  uealected  love. 


Now  haughty  Remulus  begun  his  reign, 

Who  fell  by  thunder  he  a>pir'd  to  feign. 

Meek  Acrota  succeeded  to  the  crown  ; 

From  peace  endeavouring,   more  than  arms,    re- 

To  Aventinus *ell  resign'd  his  throne.  [nown. 

The  mount  on  which  lie  rul'd  preserves  bis  name, 

And  Piocas  wore  the  regal  diadem. 

THE     STORY    OF   VERTUMNUS   AND    POMONA. 

A  Hama-Dryad  flourish'd  in  these  days. 
Her  name  Pomona,  from  her  woodland  race. 
In  garden  culture  none  could  so  excel, 
Or  form  the  pliant  souls  of  plants  so  well ; 
Or  to  the  fmit  more  gen'rous  flavours  lend. 
Or  teach  the  trees  with  nobler  loads  to  bend. 

The  nymph  frequented  not  the  flatt'ring  stream. 
Nor  meads,  the  subject  of  a  virgin's  dream; 
But  to  such  joys  her  nurs'ry  did  prefer, 
Alone  to  tend  her  vegetable  care. 
A  pruning-hook  shecarry'd  in  her  hand. 
And  taught  the  stragglers  to  obey  command  ; 
Lest  the  licentious,  and  unthrifty  bough, 
The  too  indulgent  parent  should  undo, 
She  shows,  how  stocks  invite  to  their  embrace 
A  graft,  and  naturalize  a  foreign  race 
To  mend  the  salvage  teint;  and  in  its  stead 
Adopt  new  nature,  and  a  nobler  breed. 

Now  hourly  she  observes  her  growing  care. 
And  guards  their  nonage  from  the  bleaker  air  : 
Then  opes  her  streaming  sluices,  to  supply 
With  flowing  draughts  her  thirsty  family. 
Long  had  she  laboured  to  continue  free 
From  chains  of  love,  and  nuptial  tyranny; 
And  in  her  orchard's  small  extent  immur'd, 
Her  vow'd  virginity  she  still  secur'd. 
Oft  would  loose  Pan,  and  all  the  lustful  train 
Of  Satyrs,  tempt  her  innocence  in  vain. 
Silenus,  that  old  dotarf,  own'daflame; 
And  he,  that  frights  the  thievts  with  stratagem 
Of  sword,  and  something  else  too  gross  to  name. 
Vertumnus  too  pursu'd  the  maid  no  less  ; 
But,  with  his  rivals,  shar'd  a  like  success. 
To  gain  access  a  thousand  ways  he  tries  ; 
Oft,  in  the  hind,  the  lover  would  disguise. 
The  heedless  lout  comes  shambling  on,  and  seems 
Just  sweating  frum  the  labour  of  his  teams. 
Then,  from  the  harvtst,  oft  the  mimic  swaiu 
Seems  bending  with  a  load  of  bearded  grain. 
Sometimes  a  dresser  of  the  vine  he  feigns. 
And  lawless  tendrils  to  their  bounds  restrains. 
Sometimes  his  sword  a  soldier  shows;  his  rod, 
An  angler;  still  so  various  is  the  god. 
Now,  in  a  forehead-cloth,  some  crone  he  seems, 
A  staff  supplying  the  defect  of  limbs ; 
Admittance  thus  he  gains;  admires  the  store 
Of  fairest  fruit ;  the  fair  possessor  more ; 
Then  greets  her  with  a  kiss:  th'  unpractis'd  dame 
Admir'd  a  grandame  kiss'd  with  such  a  flame. 
Now,  seated  by  her,  he  beholds  a  vine 
Around  an  elm  in  am'rous  foldings  twine, 
**  If  that  fair  elm,"  he  cry'd,  "alone  should  stand. 
No  grapes  would  glow  with  gold,   and  tempt  the 

hand ; 
Or  if  that  vine  without  her  elm  should  grow, 
*Twould  creep  a  poor  neglected  shrub  below. 

'*  Be  then,  fair  nymph,  by  these  examples  led  ; 
Nor  shun,  for  fancy'd  fears,  the  nuptial  bed. 
Not  she  for  whom  the  Lapithitts  took  arms. 
Nor  Sparta's  queen   could  boast   such  heavenly 
charms. 


THE    STORY    OF   IPHIS    AND   ANAXARETE. 

'*  Iphis,  of  vulgar  birth,  by  chance  had  view'd 
Fair  Anaxarete  of  Teucer's  blood. 
Not  long  had  he  beheld  the  royal  dame, 
Kre  the  bright  sparkle  kindled  into  flame. 
Oft  did  he  struggle  with  a  just  despair, 
TJnIbc'd  to  ask,  unable  to  forbear. 
But  Love,  who  flatters  still  his  own  disease, 
Hopes  all  things  will  succeed,  he  knows  will  please. 
\\'here'er  the  fair  one  haunts,   he  hovers  there; 
And  seeks  her  confident  with  sighs,  and  pray'r. 
Or  letters  he  conveys,  that  seldom  prove 
Successless  messengers  in  suits  of  love. 

"Nowshiv'ringat  her  gates  the  wretch  appears. 
And  myrtle  garlands  on  the  columns  rears, 
Wet  with  a  deluge  of  unbidden  tears. 
The  nymph  more  hard  than  rocks,  more  deaf  than 
Derides  his  pray Vs  ;  insults  his  agonies;       [sea^, 
Arraigns  of  insolence  th' aspiring  swain; 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  his  pain. 
Resolv'd  at  last  to  tinish  his  despair, 
He  thus  upbraids  th'  inexorable  fair. 

*'  *  O  Anaxarete,  at  last  forget 
The  licence  of  a  passion  indiscreet. 
Now  triumph,  since  a  welcome  sacrifice 
Your  slave  prepares,  to  oflTer  to  your  eyes. 
My  life,  without  reluctance,  I  resign  ; 
That  present  best  can  please  a  pride  like  thine. 
But,  O  !  forbear  to  blast  a  flame  so  bright, 
Doom'd  never  to  expire,  but  with  the  light. 
And  you,  great  pow'rs,  do  justice  to  my  name; 
The  hours,  you  take  from  life,  restore  to  fame.* 

"  Then  o'er  the  posts,  once  hung  with  wreaths^ 
he  throws 
The  ready  cord,  and  fits  the  fatal  noose; 
For  death  prepares  ;  and  bounding  from  above. 
At  once  the  wretch  concludes  his  life  and  love* 

<'  Ere  long  the  people  gather,  and  the  dead 
Is  to  his  mourning  mother's  arms  convey'd. 
First  like  some  ghastly  statue  she  appears; 
Then  bathfs  the  breathless  corse  in  seas  of  t^ars. 
And  gives  it  to  the  pile;  now  as  the  throng 
Proceed  in  sad  sulemaity  along, 
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^0  view  the  pauing  |>iiinp  the  iriiil  fair 
H.-t^tcs,  aiui  l>cholflH  hrr  brt'atlilp«.s  luver  there. 
Ntnirk  with  the  sicht,  inanimntc  she  »e<nis; 
S't  arc  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs: 
Her  features  witlumt  fire,  her  colour  gone. 
And,  like  her  hcnrt,  she  hardens  into  &tone. 
In  Snlamis  the  statue  still  is  seen 
In  the  fam'd  temple  of  the  Cyprian  qiicen. 
Wam'd  by  this  talc,  no  longer  then  disdain, 
O  nvDiph  beIov*d,  to  ease  a  lover's  pain. 
So  may  the  frt)sts  in  spring  your  blossoms  spare, 
And  winds  their  mile  auiumnal  raic  forliear." 

The  story  oft  Vertumnus  urp'd  in  vain. 
But  then  assum'd  his  heav'niy  form  again. 
.Such  looks  and  lustre  the  lirielit  youth  adorn, 
As  when  with  rays  glail  Phoebus  paints  the  morn. 
The  sight  so  warms  the  fair  admiring  maid, 
Like  snow  she  melts :  so  soon  can  youth  persuade. 
Consent,  on  eager  wings,  sticceeds  desire ; 
And  both  the  lovers  glow  with  mutual  fire. 

THE  LATUM   LIKE  CONTINUEn. 

Now  Procas  yielding  to  the  fate«,  his  son, 
Mild  Kumitnr  succ^-eiled  to  the  crown  : 
But  false  Amulius,  with  a  lauU-ss  ptiw'r, 
At  length  deposed  his  brother  Nuinitor. 
I'hen  Ilia's  valiant  issue,  with  the  sw«rd. 
Her  parent  re-inthron'd,  the  rightful  lord. 
Next  Romnlns  to  people  Rome  contrives; 
The  joyous  tirtle  of  Pales'  feast  arrives ; 
He  gives  the  word  to  siize  the  Sabine  wives. 
The  sires  enrag'd  take  arms,  by  Tatius  led. 
Bold  to  revenge  their  violated  bed. 
A  foit  there  was,  not  yet  unknown  to  fume, 
Cali'd  the  Tarpeian,  its  commander's  name. 
This  by  the  false  Tarpeia  was  betray'd. 
But  death  well  rei'ompens'd  the  treach'rous  maid. 
The  foe  on  this  new-bouk'ht  success  relics. 
And  silent  march,  the  city  to  surprise, 
^turnia's  arts  ii  ith  Sabine  arms  combine  ; 
Rut  Venus  countermines  the  vain  design  ; 
liiitrrats  the  nymphs  that  o'er  the  springs"pre«idc. 
Which  near  the  fane  of  hoary  Janus  glide. 
To  send  their  succours  :  ev'ry  "'U  they  drain. 
To  stop  the  Sabi"'*  pro^iess,  but  in  vain. 

The  V'lads  now  more  stratagems  essay  ; 
And  kindlini;  sulphur  to  each  source  convey. 
The  I1o<mIs  ferment,  hot  exhalations  rise. 
Till  from  the  scalding  ford  the  army  flies. 
Soon  Kumulus  appears  in  shining  arms, 
And  to  the  war  the  Roman  legions  warms  ; 
Tlie  battle  rages,  and  the  field  is  spread 
With  nothing  but  the  dying  and  tlie  dead. 
Both  sides  consent  to  treat  without  delay. 
And  their  two  chiefs  at  once  the  sceptre  sway. 
But  Tatius  by  Lavinian  fury  slain, 
Great  Komulus  continu'd  long  to  reign. 

TUE  ASSUMPTION   OF   ROUILL'S. 

Now  warrior  Mars  his  bumish'd  helm  puts  on, 
And  thus  addresses  Meav'n's  imperial  throne. 

"Sinre  the  inftrior  world  is  now  become 
One  vassal  globe,  and  colony  to  Rome, 
Tliis  grace,  O  Jove,  for  Romulus  I  claim. 
Admit  him  to  the  skies,  from  whence  he  came. 
lone  hast  thou  promis'il  an  ethereal  state 
To  Mars's  lineage  ;  and  thy  word  is  fate." 

The  sire  that  rules  th-'  thunder  with  a  nod, 
Declar'd  the  fiat,  and  diJmis>'d  the  jod. 


Soon  as  the  po»'r  arinipot<  nl  snrvey'd 
The  llasbing  skies,  the  signal  he  obey'd  ; 
.\nd  leaning  on  his  Innce,   he  mounts  his  car. 
His  fiery  coursers  lashing  thro'  'he  air. 
Mount  Palatine  he  gains,  and  finds  his  sou 
Good  laws  ena.  ling  on  a  |)caceful  throne  ; 
The  scales  of  heav'niy  justice  hohllng  high, 
With  steady  hand,  and  a  discerning  ey.-. 
Then  vaults  upon  his  car,  and  to  the  spheres, 
Sn\l\,  as  a  flying  shaft,  Rome's  founder  bean>. 
The  parts  more  pure,  in  rising  are  rcfin'd. 
The  eross  and  perishable  lag  behind. 
His  shrine  in  purple  vestments  stands  in  view; 
He  looks  a  god,  and  is  ^uiriuus  now. 

TUB   ASSUMPTION   OP  IIEHSILIA. 

F.RE  long  the  gotldess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
With  pity  oiov'd,  sends  Iris  in  her  stead 
To  sad  Hersilia.     Tlius  the  meteor  maid  : 

"  Chaste  relict  I  in  bright  tmth  to  Heav'n  ally'd. 
The  Sabines' glory,  and  thy  st-x's  pride; 
Honour'd  on  I'.arth,  and  woithy  of  the  love 
Of  such  a  spouse  as  now  resides  above. 
Some  respite  to  thy  killing  grii-fs  alTord  ; 
And  if  thou  wouldst  once  more  behold  thy  lord. 
Retire  to  yon  steep  mount,  with  ijmveii  o'erspread 
Which  with  an  awful  gloom  bis  temple  shade." 

With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes. 
And  to  the  bright  ambassadress  replies  : 

"  O  goddess,  yet  to  mortal  eye*  unknown. 
But  sure  thy  various  ch.trms  confeiis  thee  one : 
O  quick  to  Romulus  thy  vofrcss  bear, 
Willi  looks  of  love  he'll  smile  away  my  care : 
In  whale'er  orb  he  shines,  my  Heav'n  is  there." 

Then  hiSU>s  with  Iris  to  the  hi>ly  grove, 
And  up  the  mount  Suiriiial  as  they  move, 
A  lambent  flame  glides  downward  through  the  air. 
And  brightens  with  a  blaze  Hereilia's  hair. 
Together  on  the  Iwunding  ray  they  rise. 
And  shoot  a  gleam  of  light  along  the  skies. 
With  op'ningamis  juirinus  met  his  bride. 
Now  Ora  nam'd,  and  press *d  her  to  his  side: 
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TItE   PVTHACORKAN    PHItOSOPIIV. 

By  Mr.   Dryden. 

A  KINO  is  sought  to  guide  the  growing  ttate^ 
One  able  to  support  the  public  weight. 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  aat 
Renown,  which  oft  bespeaks  the  public  voice. 
Had  recoramendcti  Niima  to  their  choice  : 
A  peaceful,  pious  prince  ;  who  not  content 
To  know  the  .Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind  ;  to  Icam  the  lawa 
Of  nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause, 
t'rg'd  by  his  care,  his  country  he  forsook. 
And  to  Croloiia  thence  his  journey  took. 
Arriv'd,  he  first  impiir'd  thi-  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony;  and  whence  he  came 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
(Wi-ll  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities): 
"  'Tis  said,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  aad  drove  doDg  his  conijucr'd  prey; 
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Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows, 

lie  sought  himself  some  hospitable  house : 

Good  Croton  entertain'd  his  godlike  guest; 

While  he  repaired  his  weary  limbs  with  rest. 

Tile  hero,  thence  departing,  bless'd  the  place; 

And  *  Here,'  he  said,  '  in  time*s  revolving  race, 

A  rising  town  shall  take  his  name  fiom  thee.' 

Revolving  time  fulBU'dthe  prophecy: 

For  Myscelos,  the  justest  man  on  Eaith, 

Alemon's  son,  at  Argos  had  his  birth: 

Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 

0'ershadox\  *d  in  a  dream,  and  thus  bespoke  ; 

*  Go,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make  abode, 

Where  yEsaris  rolls  down  his  rajjid  flood  :' 

He  said;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the  god. 

Trembling  he  wak'd,  and  rose  with  anxious  heart; 

Hi';  country  laws  forbad  him  to  depart: 

IVhat  should  he  do?   'twas  death  to  go  away, 

And  the  god  menac'd,  if  he  dar'd  to  stay. 

All  day  he  doubted,  and  when  night  came  on, 

Sleep,  and  the  same  forewarning  dream,  begun  ; 

Once  more  the  god  .stood  threat'ning  o'er  his  head  ; 

Witli  added  curses  if  he  disobey'd. 

Twice  \varn'd,he  study'd  flight;  but  would  convey. 

At  once,  his  person,  and  his  wealth  away: 

Thus  while  he  linger'd,  his  design  was  heard; 

A  speedy  process  form'd,  and  death  declar'd. 

Witness  there  needed  none  of  his  offence; 

Against  himself  the  wretch  was  evidence: 

Condemii'd,  and  destitute  of  human  aid. 

To  him,  for  whom  he  suffer'd,  thus  he  pray'd. 
**  *  O  pow'r,  who  hast  deserv'd  in   Heav'n  a 
throne, 

Not  giv'ii,  but  by  thy  labours  made  tljy  own. 

Pity  thy  suppliant,  and  protect  his  cause. 

Whom  thou  hast  made  obnoxious  to  the  laws.' 
"  A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  remains. 

Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains: 

White  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast; 

The  first  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 

The  judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 

Their  votes,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of  death ; 

The  box  receives  all  black, but,  ponr'd  from  thence. 

The  stones  came  candid  forth;  the  hue  of  inno- 
cence. 

Thus  Alemonides  his  safety  won, 

Preserv'd  from  death  by  Aloumena's  son: 

Then  to  bis  kinsman-god  his  vows  he  pays. 

And  cnts  with  prosp'rous  gales  th'  Ionian  seas: 

He  leaves  Tarentum  favour'd  by  the  wind. 

And  Thurine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind; 

Soft  Sybaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  staml 

Along  the  shore,  he  makes  in  sight  of  land; 

Still  doubling,  and  still  coasting,  till  he  found 

The  mouth  of  JEsaris,  and  promis'd  ground ; 

Then  saw,  where  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 

The  tomb,  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton,  stoed : 

Here,  by  the  god's  command,  he  built,  and  wall'd. 

The  place  predicted;  and  Crotona  call'd. 

Thus  fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 

The  sure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town. 
"  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine,  whom  Samos  bore, 

Rut  now  self-banish'd  from  his  native  shore. 

Because  he  hattd  tyrants,  nor  could  boar 

7"he  chains,  which  none  but  servile  souls  will  wear. 

He,  though  from  Heav'n  remote,  to  Heav'n  could 
move. 

With  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  tli'  abyss  above; 

.\nd  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light. 

Those  upper  depths,  \vbich   nature  hid  from  sight; 


And  what  he  had  observ'd,  and  learnt  from  thence, 
Lov'd  in  familiar  language  to  dispense. 

*'  Tiie  crowd  with  silent  admiration  stand. 
And  heard  him, as  they  heard  their  god's  command; 
While  he  discours'd  of  Heav'ir's  mysterious  laws. 
The  world's  original,  and  nature's  cause; 
And  what  was  god;  and  why  the  fleecy  snows 
In  silence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arose: 
What  shook  the  stedfast  Earth,  and  whence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  Sun; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burst  above; 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach, 
He   spoke,   and  eharm'd   his  audience   with  his 
speech. 

"  He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables  drove. 
And  argu'd  well,  if  arguments  could  move: 
'  O  mortals,  from  your  fellows'  blood  abstain, 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane: 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholsome  herbs  produce. 
And  leeming  vines  afford  their  gen'rous  juice; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost. 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring; 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  supply. 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury; 
A  guiltless  feast  administers  with  ease, 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain  brethren 

fill; 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill; 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browse,  and  corn,  and  flow'ry  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  Heav'n  endued  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sundred  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell ; 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by  might. 
And  all  in  prey,  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

"  '  O  impious  use !  to  nature's  laws  oppos'd. 
Where  bnvvels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd: 
M'here  fatten'dby  their  fellows'  fat,  they  thrive; 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought,  that  mother  earth  piovidcs 
The  stores  of  all  she  shows,  and  all  she  hides. 
If  men  with  fleshy  morsels  must  be  fed. 
And  chew  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread: 
What  else  is  this,  but  to  devour  our  guests, 
.4iid  barb'rously  renew  Cyclopean  feasts ! 
We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain; 
And  gorge  th'  imgodly  maw  with  meats  obscene. 

"  ■  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit. 
Nor  durf  t  with  bloody  meals  their  mouths  pollute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  tim'rous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove: 
Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear. 
For  all  was  peaceful ;  and  that  peace  sincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch,  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'd  first  our  food's  simplicity, 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began, 
And  after  forg'd  the  sword  to  murder  man ; 
Had  he  the  sharpen'd  steel  alone  employ'd 
Oil  beasts  of  prey,  that  other  beasts  destroy'd, 
Or  man  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws. 
This  had  been  justify'd  by  nature's  laws, 
And  selfdefenit!  hut  who  diil  feasts  besin 
Of  flesh,  he  strctcb'd  iwceSBity  to  lin. 
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To  kill  mnn-killert  man  has  lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  til*  »-\tenikHl  licenoe  to  devour. 

**  •  III  habits  gatlier  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  bn)oks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout,  for  rooting  up 
Th'  iutru$te<l  seed,  was  judi;'d  t'j  spoil  the  crop. 
And  intercept  the  sucallng  farmer's  hope: 
The  cov'ious  ehurl,  of  unforffivint;  kind, 
Th' offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resigu'd: 
Her  hunzer  was  no  plea:  for  tint  she  dy'd. 
The  goat  ranie  next  in  order  to  be  try'd : 
The  goat  ha<l  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine: 
In  vengcanec  laity  and  elercy  join 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was  at  least  some  shadow  of  olfence; 
TTie  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence, 
iiut  meek  and  unresisting  innocence. 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  born  to  bear 
Tlie   warm,  and  woolly   fleece,  that  cloth'd  her 

munlerer; 
And  daily  to  cive  down  the  milk  she  bfrd, 
A  tribute  fur  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiaient  she  supplies, 
And  Is  of  least  advantaje,  when  she  dies. 

"  '  Mow  did  the  toiline  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downrijht  simple  ilrudk'e,  and  horn  to  serve  ? 
O  tyrant!   with  what  iuslice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop; 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  lab'ring  steer,  who  till'il, 
And  p!ou;i;h'd  with  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck,  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck,  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  brokcj 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman, 
Who  finish'd  autumti,  and  the  sprini;  Iiogan ! 

"  '  N'jrthis  alone  !  but  Heav'n  itself  to  bribe. 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe: 
First  ni'nmpensc  with  death  their  creatures'  toil; 
Then  call  the  hicss'd  above  to  share  the  spoil : 
The  fainst  victim  must  the  pow'rs  appease, 
(So  fatal  'tis  similimes  too  much  to  please!) 
A  purple  tillel  hrs  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  lliiw'ry  garlands  crown'd,  and  gilded  horns: 
He  hear>i  the  murd'ruus  pray'r  the  priest  prefers, 
liut  understands  not  'tis  hii  <Iooni  he  bears: 
Beholdi  the  mral  betwixt  his  temples  cast, 
(The  fruit  and  products  of  his  labours  past;) 
And  In  the  wafer  views  perhaps  the  knife, 
Uplifted  to  deprive  him  of  his  life; 
Then  broken  np  alive,  his  entrails  sees 
Tom  out,  for  priests  t'  inspect  the  rods'  decrees. 
"  '  From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gust  of 
blood 
Have  you  dcriv'd,  and  interdicted  food' 
lie  taught  by  nie  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Waru'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice  won: 
And  when  you  eat  the  wcll-deser\'it)g  beast. 
Think,  on  the  lab'rer  of  your  field  you  feast  I 

•  "  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  whate'er  inspiring  pow'r,  obey'd. 
For  I  wdl  sing  of  mighty  mysteries, 
Of  truths  ronceal'd.  before,  from  human  eyes. 
Dark  oracli-s  unvi  11,  and  open  all  the  skies. 
Pleas'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  Earth,  and  scale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  heav'niy  weight; 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  surrey 
Mistaken  mortals  wand'ring  fr«m  the  way. 
And  wanting  wisdom,  fi  arful  for  the  state 
i)f  future  tbuigs,  and  trembling  at  their  fate ' 


"'I  hose  I  would   teach;  and  by  right  n'a-un 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing.        [bring 
Why  thus  afTrighteil  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass, 
.\nd  fables  of  a  world  that  never  was  ! 
What  feels  the  body,  when  the  soul  expire, 
By  time  corrupted,  orconsuni'd  by  fires? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 

"  '  Ev'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare, 
Was  once  Euphorfous  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well. 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  bung  un  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
shield. 
"  '  Then,  death,  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  vest:       [drcss'd 
Thus  all  things  arc  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies; 
And  here,  and  there  th'  unbody'd  spirit  Hic«, 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest. 
And  lodges,  where  It  lights,  in  man  0"r  beastj 
Or  hunts  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd. 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost: 
And,  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  face  assumes,  and  tliat  impression  leaves; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 
The  form  Is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  still  the  saint: 
So  death,  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface; 
I'h'  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space, 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 

"  '  Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite; 
Rut  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parent  you  cvpel  j 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislndi;e  a  brother"-:  mind. 

"  '  -Aiidiince,  like  Tj-phis  parting  from  the  shore. 
In  ample  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untry'd  licfore. 
This  let  me  further  add.     That  nature  knows 
No  stediast  station,  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows: 
Ever  in  motion;  she  destro5*s  her  old. 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 
Ev'n  limes  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on: 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay  j 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way: 
And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  her  store. 
The  wave  behind  im|>els  the  wave  before; 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutis  run, 
And  urge  their  pred-.-cessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new:   for  former  thingi 
Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings: 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
.\nd  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

"  '  Darkness  we  see  emerges  into  light. 
And  shining  suns  di-scend  to  sable  night; 
Ev'n  Heav'n  Itself  receives  another  dye. 
When  weary'd  animals  in  slumbers  lie 
Of  midnight  ease:  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  morn  preludes  the  splendour  <if  the  day. 
The  disk  of  Ph<rbus,  when  he  climbs  on  higbf 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye: 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bti, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  nj; 
r.ut  mounted  high  in  his  meridian  race 
All  bright  be  sbiucs,  and  wilUa  better  focei 
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For  tlicre  pure  particles  of  ether  flow, 
Far  from  the  infection  of  the  world  below. 

"  '  Nor  equal  light  th'  unequal  Moon  adorus, 
Or  in  her  waxins,  or  her  waning  horns; 
For  ev*ry  day  she  wanes,  her  face  is  less; 
But  gath'ring  into  globe,  she  fattens  at  increase. 

"  '  Perceiv'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year, 
How  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear. 
Resembling  human  life  in  ev'ry  shape  they  wear? 
Spring  first,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her  head. 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed: 
Helpless,  though  firesh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  stem  grou-s  in  stature,  and  in  size, 
J5iit  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
Then   laughs  the   childish    year    with  flow'rets 

crown'd, 
And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around. 
13ut  no  substantial  nourishment  receives; 
Infirm  the  stalks,  nnsolid  are  the  leaves. 

**  *  Proceeding  onward  when  the  year  began. 
The  Summer  gro^^s  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This  season,  as  in  man,  is  most  replete 
With  kindly  inoisture,  and  prolific  heat. 

"  '  Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age. 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay,    [gray. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 

*'  *  Last,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace, 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face  ; 
His  scalp  if  not  dishonour'd  quite  of  hair,     [hare. 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin;  and  thin  is  worse  than 

"  *  Ev'n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive. 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before,  they  leave; 
Nor  are  to  day,  what  yesterday  they  were; 
Nor  the  whole  same  to  morrow  will  appear. 

"  '  Time  was,  when  we  were  sow'd,  and  just 
began,  [man : 

From  some  few  fruitful  drops,  the  promise  of  a 
Then  nature's  hand  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Moulded  to  shape  the  soft,  coag\ilati  d  mass; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd. 
The  breatbless  embrio  with  a  spirit  warm'd; 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come. 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air; 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast: 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs, and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound: 
Then  walks  alone;  a  horseman  now  become, 
He  rides  a  stick,  and  travels  round  the  room. 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  in  pride  of 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage,  [years. 
^Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage, 
Bui  managss  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
H-  avy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace,     [race. 
And  though  'tis  down-hill  all,  but  creeps  along  the 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands, 
Conteuiplating  his  former  feet  and  hands; 
And,  Milo-like,  his  slacken'd  sinews  sees. 
And  « ithei-'d  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 
Vnahle  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear,  the  trees. 

'' '  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Keflerted  on  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face  : 
Wond'ring,  what  charms  her  ravishers  could  spy. 
To  force  ber  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  I'  enjoy ! 


" '  Thy  teeth,  devouring  time,  thine,  envious  age. 
On  things  below  still  exercise  your  rage: 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat. 
And  Jhen,at  ling'ring  meals, the  morsels  eat. 

*'  *  Nur  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that  are  ty'd; 
For  this  eternal  world  is  said,  of  old, 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold, 
Four  different  bodies;  two  to  Heav'n  ascend. 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend: 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high, 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky; 
Then  air,  because  unclogg'd  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place  : 
But  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guiiles,      [sides. 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  earth;  and  mother  earth  sub- 

"  '  All  things  are  mix'd  of  these,  which  all  con- 
And-into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again:  [tain. 

Earth  rarefies  to  dew;  expanded  more. 
The  subtil  de-.v  in  air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads,  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name  ^ 

Extenuates  still,  and  chanses  into  flame; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won. 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew; 
And  dew  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth  below. 

"  '  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  chang'd  by  nature's  innovating  hand; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  destroy'd, 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  employ'U. 

"  '  Then,  to  be  born,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly  : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t'  appear. 
Or  be  the  thing,  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  some  other  bodies  make: 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

"  '  That  forms  are  chang'd,  I  grant;  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began:  [caa 

The  golden  age  to  silver  was  debas'd  : 
To  copper  that;  our  metal  came  at  last. 

"  '  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  wa3  sea: 
Seas  in  their  turn  retreating  from  the  shore. 
Make  solid  land,  what  ocean  was  before; 
And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fishes  found, 
And  rusty  anchors  fix'd  on  mountain  ground  : 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd  and  woiB 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn, 
And  crumbling  still  descend  to  level  lands; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  sands. 
And  the  parch'd  desert  floats  in  streams  unknown ; 
Wond'ring  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 

"  '  Here  nature  living  fountains  opes:  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs,  where  living  fountains  wert-: 
Or   earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  course,  anil 
Diverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring,    [brinj 
So  Lycus,  swallon'd  up,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Erasinus  dives;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  g.-opes  his  way  to  second  birth. 
Starts  up  in  Argos'  meads,  and  shakes  his  locks. 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led. 
And,  grown  a  river,  now  disdainshis  head: 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  forsakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
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I^rfre  Amenane,  impure  with  yclluw  sands, 
Kuiis  nipid  ortcti,  and  as  often  iilands, 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  iicld*  to  drown  ; 
Awl  there  his  dui;s  ilcny  to  civc  Iheir  liquor  duwn. 

"  '  Anit(iX)<t  oner  did  n-hol>>->ni('  draugjiti  allurd, 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhurr'd: 
S'nee,  hurt  by  Ilereules,  as  faun*  resounds, 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their  woundfi. 
The  streams  of  Mypunis  are  swet-t  nu  more, 
Unt  blackish  U*;*  the  taste  they  had  before. 
Antiss:!,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  !n.*as  were  pent. 
Once  isles,  !><it  now  increase  the  cuntineut; 
While  the  Leuoadian  coast,  main  land  before. 
By  rushing  seas  is  sevi-r'd  from  the  shore. 
So  Zaneic  to  Ih'  Italian  »ailh  was  ty'd. 
AntI  men  once  walk'd,  where  ships  at  anchor  ride; 
'i'iil  Neptune  overlookM  tlie  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  pour'd  in  the  conquVint;  t^a. 

** '  Two  cities  that  adoruM  th'  Achaian  ground, 
Buris,  and  Helioe,  no  more  are  found. 
But  whi-lm'd  Iwrneath  a  lake,  are  sunk  and  dro\rn*d; 
And  boatsmen  throuixh  the  crystal  wat«T  show, 
To  wond'rinic  passengers,  the  walls  below. 

*'  '  Near  Troezen  !>tands  a  hill,  expos'd  in  air 
To  winter>win<ls,  of  leafy  shadows  bare  : 
*l'hi«  once  was  level  ground:  but  (strange  to  tell) 
'I'he  included  vapours',  thai  in  ravirns  tUveJl, 
l^b'hnu;  with  culie  pan^s,  and  clone  confniM, 
In  vain  sought  issue  for  the  ruuiMini;  wind: 
Yet  still  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  hea\inir  still 
Inlarg'd  the  concave,  and  shot  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
'>f  (Tuats  are  blown  I*  enclose  the  hoardc-d  wines: 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  galhcrM  rubbish  heals  the  liolluw  space. 
<  >f  many  wiindirs,  which  1  ln-ard,  or  knew, 
lf)*trenching  most,  I  will  n-late  hut  frw  : 
What,  arc  not  tprincs  wrth  qualities  oppos'd 
r.ndu'd  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lust? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form, 
Culd  at  high  noon,  at  morn  and  eienint;  wann  : 
'J'hini'.  Athaman,will  kindle  wovxl,  if  thruwn 
t  >n  the  pi|*d  earth,  aiui  in  the  waning  Moon. 
The  Thracians  liave  a  stream,  if  any  try 
The  taste,  his  bardea'd  btjwels  petrify  : 
Whatever  it  touches,  it  converts  to  stones, 
And  makes  a  marble  pavement,  wh*'re  it  runs. 

"  '  Cratbis,  and  Sybaris  her  sister  flood. 
That  slide  through  our  Caluhrian  neighbour  wood. 
With  ^old,  and  amber  dye  the  shining  liair; 
And  thither  youth  resort:  (for  who  would  not  be 
fair-) 

"  '  Hut  stranger  virtues  yet  in  streams  we  find, 
.*?ome  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind  : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Soimacis  ubscene, 
Wlnxi.*  waters  into  women  soften  men? 
Or  j^thiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  ur  in  heavy  kletp  constrain  ? 
Clytorian  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well,) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  niles  the  tlood 
Kxtinguishes,  and  balks  Uie  drunken  god  ; 
Or  that  Melampus(8o  have  some  assur'dj 
When  the  mad  Pra-tidt-s  with  chamis  he  cui'd. 
And  pow'rful  herbs,  both  cl»arni;»  and  sim|dfs  ca-^t 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  their  virtues  last. 

**  Unlike  effects  Lyncestis  will  ptoduce  ; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  mod'ratc  use, 
Rct-ls  as  with  wine,  and  sees  with  double  sight  j 
liia  heels  tou  bouvvi  and  bis  bead  too  ligUt< 


I^don,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  4tream, 
(Ambiguous  in  th*  effects,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholesome*  bev'rage,  but  is  thought 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

'*  *  Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  standing  lak«, 
Sow  uf  thesij  virtues,  now  uf  those  partake: 
Time  was  (and  all  things  time  and  fate  obey) 
When  fa»t  Ortygia  floated  on  the  sea; 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  stccr'd 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  fear'd ; 
They  swam,  where  now  they  sit ;  and  firmly  joiu'd. 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  /Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  e»er  belch  ;  for  sulphur  will  expire, 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  store:) 
Time  was,  she  cast  no  flames,  in  time  will  cast  no 
more. 

"*  For  whether  F.artb's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  siirks  remits  ;  she  still  requires 
Inlets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires; 
When  tortnr'd  with  convulsive  tits  she  shakes, 
That   motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  veut  sho 

makes : 
Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  arc  closM^ 
And  subtle  spirits  find  that  way  oppos'd. 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air;  the  flints  tlmt  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  to-is'd  in  air,  rullidc, 
Kindlin*;  the  sulphur,  till  the  fuel  spent. 
The  ca\e  is  cool'd,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent. 

'*  *  Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feed*  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till  all  the  matter  gone 
The  flames  no  more  ascend;   for  earth  supplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them;   and  when  earth  deuieft 
That  food,  by  length  of  lime  consum'd,  the  fire 
FamishM  for  want  of  fuel  must  expire. 

*'  *  A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  h.is  told, 
Whc  shivVing  suflVr  hyperborean  cold, 
Till  nine  times  bathing  in  MjnertaN  lake. 
Soft  feathers,    to  defend   ijieir  naked  sides,  they 

take. 
Tis  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Trannfonn  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill; 
SmoatM  over  with  an  oil  of  wond*n>ns  might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight. 

'*  '  Rut  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow: 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughtcr'd  steer, 
B' es  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear; 
Who,  like  their  parcnta,  haunt  the  helds,  and  bring 
Their  honey  harvest    borne,    and    hope  another 

spring. 
The  warlike  steed  is  multiply'd,  we  find. 
To  wasps,  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cut  fn>m  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will  glide, 
And  shoot  his  sting,  his  tail  in  circles  tossM 
Refia-s  the  limbs  his  backward  faUier  lost : 
And  worms,  that  dtrctchon  leaves  their  filmy  toom. 
Crawl  from  their  bags,  and  butterflies  become. 
Ev'n  slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacioas  race; 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  anas  and  le^s  endu'd,  long  leaps  they  take 
flai»*d  on  tbeir  hiuder  part,  arul  swim  the  lake. 
And  wates  repel:  for  nature  gives  their  kind. 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  h'trs  behind. 

"  '  TTie  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear,^ 
When  whclp'd,  ami  iio  detennin'd  figure  wear. 
Iheir  mother  licks  tbt  m  into  sha|>e,  and  gives 
A:>  uitK-h  of  form,  as  »he  herself  r<cci\ts. 
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** '  The  grubs  from  their  sexan^Hilar  abode 
Crawl  out  unfiuish'd,  like  the  niagt:ot*s  brood: 
Trunks  without  limbs;  till  time  at  leisure  brines 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  winiis. 
"  '  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crownM  head,  and  of  her  starry  train; 
And  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  strong-pounc*d  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove; 
And  all  the  feathered  kind,  who  could  suppose 
(But  that  from  sight,  the  surest  sense,  heknows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white, 
arose  ? 
"  '  Tlii-re  are,  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
"Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

"  '  All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
But  from  himself  the  phenix  only  springs: 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same; 
Who  not  by  corn  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amonium  drains: 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He,  (his  6ve  centuries  of  life  fultiird) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  bciiins  to  build, 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm;  and  first  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill,  and  crooked  claws, 
Nature's  artificers;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  form'd,  and  rises  round,  then  with  the  spoil 
Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 
(For  softness  strew'd  beneath)  his  fun'ral  bed  is 

rear'd : 
Fun'ral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 
The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd; 
On  this  incumbent,  till  ethereal  flame 
first  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame : 
Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies; 
He  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

"  '  An  infant  phenix  from  the  former  springs, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues. 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  term  re- 
news. 
When  grown  to  manhood  he  hegins  his  reign, 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain. 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree,  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  sepulchre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle;  this  with  pious  care 
Plac'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church. 
And  decently  lays  down  his  bunlcn  in  the  porch. 

"  *  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hya>na  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years, 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  hears. 
The  thin  cameleon  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  coloui-  of  the  things,  to  which  he  cleaves. 

"  '  India  when  conquer'd,  on  the  conqu'ring  god 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  bestow'd, 
Wliosc  urine,  shed  before  it  touches  earth. 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
So  coral  soft,  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  harden'd  up  in  air,  and  glows  with  red. 

*' '  All  changing  species  should  my  song  recite, 
Before  1  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to  night, 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay, 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft  unwailike  train. 


Tl.us  Troy  for  ten  long  years  her  f^es  withstood. 
And  dally  bleeding  bore  the  expense  of  blood: 
Now  for  thick  streets  it  shows  an  empty  space, 
Or  only  fill'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  perish'd  race. 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulchre  of  what  she  was. 

"  '  Mycenf',  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame, 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  just  begins  to  rise 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the  skies: 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  workinr  on  her  way; 
Ev'n  now  slie  meditates  imperial  sway  : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing  thrives. 
Like  moons  new  born,  and  in  her  cradle  strives 
To  fill  her  infant  bonis;   an  hour  shall  come. 
When  the  rouud  world  shall  be  contain'd  in  Rome. 

"  '  For  thus  old  saws  foretel,  and  Helenas 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus; 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state, 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate: 
*  O  goddess-bom,  with  thy  hard  fortune  strive, 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive. 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  from  fire,  and  sword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  shall  be  restor'd. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  1  see 
Greater,  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be: 
And  Heav'n  yet  owes  the  world  a  race  deriv'd  from 

thee. 
Sages,  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  born, 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adoru : 
But  from  liilus  he  must  draw  his  breath, 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  Uie  conquer'd  F.artli : 
Whom    Heav'n   will  lend  mankind  on  Earth  to 

reign, 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.* 
This  Helenus  to  great  j^neas  told. 
Which  1  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mould 
My  soul  was  cloth'd;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  reviv'd  anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall,  decreed  by  loss  to  gain; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquer'd  but  to  reign. 

*' '  'Tis  time  my  hard-moutb'tl  coursers  to  con- 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal :         [trol. 
And  tlierefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suffer  change;  and  we  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  sires,  or  gmndsires,  shall  forsake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take, 
Thus  hous'd,  securely  let  their  spirits  rest. 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beast. 
Thy  friend,  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there's  a  man  within; 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestaean  meal, 
T'  enclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expel. 

'"  HI  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
III  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin? 
Deaf  to  the  calf,  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life: 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that  ere  lie  dies 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 
.\nd  imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries. 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  houshold  bread. 
Then  eats  the  poultiy,  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  steers;  that  when  they  lose  their 
breath,  [death. 

To  nature,   not  to  thee,   they  may  impute  their 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend. 
And  sheep  from  winter-cold  thy  sides  defend; 
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But  neither  springes,  ntts,  nor  sniin.s,  tiupluy. 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  deitroy. 
Free  as  in  air,  let  birtis  on  earth  remain. 
Nor  let  insidious  glue  their  wiugs  cuiistrain; 
Norop'niiig  hounds  the  trembling  stag  airright. 
Nor  purple  feathers  intereept  his  flight: 
Nor  hooks  comealM  in  baits  for  fish  prepare, 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 

"  '  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give, 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have: 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood."  ' 

These  precepts  by  tlie  S.iniian  ^age  wei-e  taught. 
Which  god-like  Numa  tu  the  Sabines  broiisht, 
And  thence  transferr'd  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  orni: 
A  willing  people,  and  an  ofTer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heav'n  to  bless 
A  savage  nation  tvith  sofl  arts  of  peace, 
Ti>  teach  religion,  rapine  to  restrain. 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain: 
Jlitnsctr  a  saint,  a  goddiss  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Muses  o'er  his  acts  prt  side. 

THE  STORY  OP  IIIPPOLYTl'S. 

By  Mr.  Cateull. 

Ain'ANC*D  in  years  he  dy'd;  one  common  date 
His  reign  concluded,  and  his  mortal  state. 
Their  tears  plebi  ians  aud  patricians  shed. 
And  pious  matrons  wept  their  monarch  dead. 
His  fniiuriiful  wife,  her  sorrows  to  bewail. 
Withdrew  from  Rome,    and  sought   th'  Arician 

vale. 
HkI  in  thick  woods,  she  made  incessant  moans. 
Disturbing  Cynthia's  sacred  riles  with  groans. 
Ilj»  olt  the  nymphs,  n  ho  nil'd  the  wood  and  lake, 
i^Lprov'd  her  tears, and  words  of  comfort  spake! 
Hiw  lift  in  vain  the  son  of  Theseus  said, 
"  Thy  slortny  sorrows  be  with  patience  laid  ; 
Nor  are  thy  fortunn  to  be  "ept  alone, 
Wri..;|,  iitheis'  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thine  own. 
Sc  mine  an  Instance  to  assuage  thy  grief: 
Would  mine   were  none! — yet   mine  may  bring 

relief. 
"  You've  heard,  perhaps,  in  conversation  told, 
What  once  befel  Hip|>olylus  of  old; 
To  death  by  Theseus'  easy  faith  hctray'd. 
And  cau'.'ht  in  snares  his  wicked  stei>-dame  laid. 
The  wond'rous  tale  your  cretlit  scarce  may  claim. 
Yet  (strange  to  say)  in  me  behold  the  same. 
Whom  lustful  Pha!dra  oft  had  press'd  in  vain. 
With  impious  joys  my  father's  bed  to  stain  ; 
Till  sciz'd  with  fear,  or  by  revenge  tnspir'd. 
She  charc'<l  on  me  the  crim>-s  herself  desir'i 
Kvpell'd  by  Theseus,  from  his  home  I  fled 
With  hea|>s  of  curses  on  my  guiltless  head. 
Forlorn,  I  sought  Pitthean  Trtvzen's  laiid, 
And  drove  my  chariot  o'er  Coriulhus'  strand; 
When  from  the  surface  of  the  level  main 
A  billow  rising,  heav'd  above  the  plain  ; 
Rolling,  and  mth'ring,  till  so  high  it  swcli'd, 
A  mountain's  hei^'ht  th'  enormous  mass  exccll'd  ; 
Then  bellowing,  burst;   when  from   the  summit 

cleav'd, 
A  horneil  bull  his  ample  chest  upheav'd. 
His  mouth,  and  nostrils,  storms  of  briny  rain 
Sxpiriog,  blew.    Dread  borrour  ceU'd  my  train. 


1  sIoojI  unmov'd.     My  father's  cruel  doom 
Claiin'd  all  my  soul,  nor  fear  could  find  a  room. 
Amaz'd  awhile  my  trembling  coursers  slo.>d. 
With  prick'd-up  ears,  contemplating  the  dood  • 
Then  starting  sudden  from  the  dreadful  >iew. 
At  once,  like  lightning,  from  the  seas  they  flew, 
And  o'erlhe  craggy  rocks  the  ratlliug  chariot  drew. 
In  vain  to  stop  the  hot-mouth'd  sU'edt  I  try'd, 
And  bending  backward  all  my  strength  apply'd  ; 
The  frothy  foam  in  driving  flakes  dislains 
The  bits,  and  bridles,  and  beih-ws  the  reins. 
But  though,  as  yi  t  untam'd  they  run,  at  length 
Their  heady  rage  had  tir'd  lieiieath  my  strength. 
When  in  the  spokes  a  stnnip  intangling,  tore 
The  shatter'd  wheel,  and  from  its  axh-  bore. 
The  shock  impetuous  tost  me  from  the  seat, 
Canglit  in  the  reins  beneath  my  horses'  feet. 
My  ritking  guts  dragg'd  out  alive,  around 
The  jagged  stump    my  trembling    nen-cs    were 

wound. 
Then  stretch'd  the  well-knit  limbs,  in  pieces  hal'd. 
Part  stuck  behind,  and  port  the  chariot  traii'd; 
Till,  midst  mycrackliugjoiiits,andbreakini,-  bones, 
I  brcath'd  away  my  weary'd  soul  in  groans. 
No  part  distinguish 'd  from  the  rest  was  found, 
But  all  my  parts  an  universal  wound.  [pare 

'•  Now  say,  self-tortur'd  nymph,  can  you  com- 
Our  griefs  as  et|uai,  or  injustice  dare  ? 
I  saw  besides  the  darksome  realms  of  woe, 
.And  bath'd  my  wounds  in  sinnkini:  streams  below. 
Ther.'  1  had  stay'd,  nor  second  life  enjoy'd. 
But  l>a:an'B  sou  his  wond'rous  ait  cmploy'd. 
To  light  restor'd,  by  medicinal  skill. 
In  spite  of  fate,  and  rigid  Pluto's  will, 
Th'  invidious  object  to  preserve  from  vicwr, 
A  misty  cloud  around  me  Cynthia  threw : 
And  lest  my  sight  should  stir  my  foes  to  rage. 
She  stamp'd  my  visage  with  the  marks  of  age. 
-My  former  hue  was  chang'd,  and  tor  it  shown 
A  set  of  features,  and  a  face  unknown. 
Awhile  the  go<ldess  stood  in  doubt,  or  Crete, 
Or  Delos'  isle,  to  choote  for  my  retreat. 
Delos,  and  Crete  refus'd,  tliis  wikmI  she  chose. 
Mad  me  my  former  luckless  nam**  depose. 
Which  kept  alive  the  niem'ry  of  my  woes : 
Then  said,  '  Immortal  life  be  thine;  and  thou, 
lli|>polytus  once  call'd,  be  Viitius  now.' 
Here  then  a  god,  but  of  th'  inferior  race, 
1  serve  my  goddess,  and  attend  her  chase." 

ECCRIA  TRANSFORMEU  TO  A  FOUNTAIN. 

But  others'  wiK'S  were  useless  to  appease 
Egeria's  grief,  or  set  her  mind  at  ease. 
Ileneath  the  hill,  all  comfortless  she  laid. 
The  dropping  tears  her  eyes  incessant  shed. 
Till  pitying  Ph<ebe  eas'd  her  pious  woe, 
Thaw'd  to  a  sprine,  whose  streams  for  ever  flow. 

The  nymphs.and  Virbius,likeamazement  fillM 
As  st'iz'd  the  swains,  who  Tyrrhene  furrows  till'd; 
When  heaving  up,  a  clod  was  S4;cn  to  roll, 
Untonch'd,  s<.lf-inov'd,  and  big  with  human  soul. 
Tlie  spreading  mass  in  foniier  shape  depos'd. 
Began  to  shoot,  and  ariiu  and  legs  disclos'd, 
Till  forin'd  a  perfect  nian,  the  living  mould 
Up'd  its  n  w  mouth,  and  future  truths  foretold; 
And  T.iges  nam'tl  by  natives  of  the  place. 
Taught  arts  prophetic  to  ttw'  Tu-scan  race. 

Or  such  as  once  by  Romulus  was  shown, 
Who  saw  bis  lance  with  ipiootiug  Irara  e'er- 

(TOWB, 
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When  fix'd  in  earth  the  point  began  to  shoot, 
And  crowing  downward  tuin'd  a  tibrous  root ; 
While  spread  aloft  the  branching  arms  display'd, 
O'er  wond'ring  crowds,  an  unexpected  shade. 

THE  STORY  OF   CIPPUS. 

By  Sir  Samuel   Garth,  MD. 

Or  as  when  Cippns  in  the  current  vicwM 
The  shootin?  horns  that  on  his  forehead  stood, 
His  temples' first  he  feels,  and  with  surprise 
Jlls  touch  confinns  th'  assurance  of  his  eyes. 
Straipht  to  the  skies  his  horned  front  he  rears. 
And  to  the  eods  directs  these  pious  pray'rs: 

"  If  this  portent  be  prosp'rous,  O  decree 
To  Rome  th'  event ;  if  otherwise,  to  me." 
An  altar  then  of  turf  he  hastes  to  raise. 
Rich  Rums  in  fra?[rant  exhalations  blaze; 
The  pantini  entrails  crackle  as  they  fry. 
And  bodinj;  fumes  pronounce  a  mystery. 
Soon  as  the  augur  saw  the  holy  fire, 
And  victims  with  presaging  signs  expire. 
To  Cippus  then  he  turns  his  eyes  with  speed, 
And  views  the  horny  honours  of  his  head: 
Then  cry'd,  "  Hail  contiui  ror!   thy  call  obey, 
Those  omens  1  behold  presage  thy  sway. 
Dome  waits  thy  nod,  unwilling  to  be  free. 
And  owns  thy  sovereign  pow'r  as  fate's  decree." 

He  said— and  Cippus,  starting  at  th'  event. 
Spoke  in  these  words  his  pious  discontent. 

"  Far  hence,  ye  gods,  this  ex(  cration  send. 
And  the  great  race'of  Romulus  defend. 
I^etter  that  1  in  exile  live  abhorr'd. 
Than  e'er  the  Capitol  should  style  me  lord." 
This  spoke,  he  hides  with  leaves  his  omeu'd  head. 
Then  prays,  the  senate  next  convenes,  and  said : 

"  If  augurs  can  foresee,  a  wretch  is  come, 
Design'd  by  destiny  the  bane  of  Rome. 
Two  horns  (most  strange  to  tell)  his  temples  crown ; 
If  e'er  he  pass  the  walls  and  gain  the  town. 
Your  laws  are  forfeit,  that  ill-fated  hour; 
And  liberty  must  yield  to  lawless  pow'r. 
Yourgates  he  might  have  enter'd;  but  this  arm 
Seiz'd'the  usurper,  and  withheld  the  harm. 
Haste,  find  the  monster  out,  and  let  him  be 
Condemn'd  to  all  the  senate  can  decree; 
Or  ty'd  in  chains,  or  into  exile  thrown; 
Or  by  the  tyrant's  death  prevent  your  own." 

The  crowd  such  murmurs  utter  as  they  stajid, 
As  swelling  surges  breaking  on  the  strand: 
Or  as  when  gath'ring  gales  sweep  o'er  the  grove. 
And  their  tall  heads  the  bending  cedars  move. 
Each  with  confusion  gaz'd,  and  then  began 
To  feel  his  fellows'  brows,  and  find  the  man. 
Cippus  then  shakes  his  garland  off,  and  cries._ 
"  The  wretch  you  want,  1  offer  to  your  eyes." 

The  anxious  throng  look'd  down,  and  sad  in 
thought. 
All  wlsh'd  they  had  not  found  the  sign  they  sought: 
In  haste  with  laurel  wreaths  his  head  they  bind; 
Such  honour  to  such  virtue  was  assign'd. 
Then  thus  the  senate — "  Hear,  O  Cippns,  hear; 
So  god-like  is  thy  tutelary  care, 
That  since  in  Rome  thyself  forbids  thy  stay, 
For  thy  abodes  those  acres  we  convey  [day. 

The  plough-share  can  surround,  the  labour  of  a 
In  deathless  records  thou  shalt  stand  inroll'd. 
And  Rome's  rich  posts  shalj  shine  with  horns  of 
gold." 


THE  OCCASION  OF  iESCUtAPIUS  BEING   BROUGHT 
TO  RO.ME. 

By  Mr.  Wehled. 

Melodious  maids  of  Pindus,  who  inspire ' 

The  llowing  strains,  and  tune  the  vocal  IjTe; 
Tradition's  secrets  are  uulock'd  to  you. 
Old  tales  revive,  and  ages  past  renew  ; 
Vou,  who  can  hidden  causes  best  expound. 
Say,  whence  the  isle,  which  Tiber  flows  around. 
Its  altars  with  a  heav'niy  stranger  grac'd. 
And  in  our  shrines  the  god  of  physic  plac'd. 
A  wasting  plague  infected  Latium's  skies; 
Pale,  bloodless  looks  were  seen,  with  ghastly  eyes; 
The  dire  disease's  marks  each  visage  wore, 
And  the  pure  blood  was  chaug'd  to  putrid  gore : 
In  vain  wert  human  remedies  apply'd; 
In  vain  the  pow'r  of  healing  herbs  was  try'd: 
Weary'd  with  death,  they  seek  celestial  aid. 
And  visit  Phiebus  in  his  Delphic  shade. 
In  the  world's  centre  sacred  Delphos  stands. 
And  gives  its  oracles  to  distant  lands: 
Here  they  implore  the  god,  with  fervent  vows. 
His  salutary  pow'r  to  interpose. 
And  end  a  great  afflicted  city's  woes. 
The  holy  temple  sudden  tremours  prov'd  ; 
The  laurel-grove  and  all  its  quivers  mov'd; 
In  hollow  sounds  tlie  priestess  thus  began. 
And  through  each  bosom  thrilling  horrours  ran. 
"  Th'  assistance,  Roman,  which  you  here  implore. 
Sfek  from  another,  and  a  nearer  shore; 
Relief  must  be  implor'd,  and  succour  won, 
Not  from  Apollo,  but  Apollo's  son  ; 
My  son,  to  Latium  bom,  shall  bring  redress : 
Go  with  good  omens,  and  expect  success.'" 

When  these  clear  oracles  the  senate  kneiT, 
The  sacred  tripod's  counsels  they  pursue, 
Depute  a  pious  and  a  chosen  band. 
Who  sail  to  Epidaurus'  neighbouring  land. 
Before  the  Grecian  elders  when  they  stood. 
They  pray  them  to  bestow  the  healing  god  : 
"  Ordaiu'd  was  he  to  save  Ausonia's  state; 
So  promis'd  Delphos,  and  unerring  fate.'* 

Opini<»ns  various  their  debates  enlarge : 
Some  plead  to  yield  to  Rome  the  sacred  charge  ; 
Others,  tenacious  of  their  country's  wealth. 
Refuse  to  grant  the  pow'r  who  guards  its  health. 

While  dubious  they  reinaiu'd,  the  wasting  light 
VVithdrew  before  the  growing  shades  of  night; 
Thick  darkness  now  obscur'd  the  dusky  skies  : 
Now,  Roman,  clos'd  in  sleep  were  mortal  eyes, 
When  health's  auspicious  god  appears  to  thee. 
And  thy  glad  dreams  his  form  celestial  see : 
In  his  left  hand,  a  rural  staff  prcferr'd. 
His  right  is  seen  to  stroke  his  decent  beard. 
**  Dismiss,''  said  he,  with  mildness  all  divine, 
*'  Dismiss  your  fears;  I  come,  and  leave  my  shrine. 
This  serpent  view,  that  with  ambitious  play 
My  staff  encircles,  mark  him  ev'ry  way  ; 
His  form,  though  larger,  nobh-r,  1*11  assume. 
And  chaug'd,    as   gods  should    be,    bring   aid  to 

Rome." 
Here  fled  the  vision,  and  the  vision's  flight 
Was  follon'd  by  the  cheerful  dawn  of  light. 

Now  was  the  morn  with  blushing  streaks  o'er- 
spread. 
And  all  the  stariy  fires  of  Heav'n  were  fled; 
The  chiefs  perplex'd,  and  fdl'd  with  doubtful  care, 
Ta  their  protector's  sumptuous  roofs  repair. 
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By  j;cniiiiic  signs  implure  lnui  to  express, 

AS'iiat  seats  lie  deigns  to  choose,    what  land  to 

bless: 
Scarce  their ascendini;  pray'rs  had  rcach'd  tlie  sky; 
Lo,  the  serpentine  god,  erected  high! 
Forerunning  hissings  his  approach  confest ; 
Bright  shone  hia  gulden  scales,  and  wav'd  bis  lofty 

crest. 
The  trembling  altar  his  appearance  spoke; 
The  marble  (lour,  and  glittei  inc  ceiling  shook  ; 
The  <loors  were  rock'd  :  the  statue  seem'd  to  nod: 
And  all  the  fabric  own'il  the  present  ^od. 
His  radiant  chest  he  taught  aloll  ti)  rise, 
And  round  the  temple  cast  his  flaniing  eyes: 
Struck  was  th'  astonish 'd  cruwd ;  the  holy  priest, 
His  temples  with  »hite  bands  of  ribbuu  drest, 
With  rev'rent  awe  the  power  divine  confest! 
•■  The  god!  tliegod!"  be  cries;  "  all  tongues  be 

still! 
Each  coiiscious  breast  devoutest  aniour  fdl ! 
O  beauteous!  O  di\  ine  !  assist  our  cares. 
And  bo  propitious  to  thy  vol'ries*  prayers  !'• 
All  with  CLlilscl)till^  hearts,  and  pious  tear, 
The  words  repeat,  the  deity  revere ; 
The  Romans  in  their  holy  worship  join'd. 
With  silent  awe,  and  purity  of  mind: 
Uracious  to  them,  his  crest  is  seen  to  nod. 
And,  as  an  earnest  of  his  care,  the  gwl. 
Thrice  hissing,  vibrates  thrice  his  forked  tongue. 
And  now  the  smooth  di-seent  he  glides  along: 
Still  on  the  anci'iit  seats  he  bends  bis  eyes, 
In  which  his  statue  breathes,  his  altars  rise; 
His  long-lovM  shrine  with  kind  concern  he  leaves. 
And  to  forsake  th'  accustom'd  uiansioo  grieves; 
At  length  bis  sweeping  bulk  in  state  is  borne 
Through  the  tbrong'd  streets,  which  scatter 'd  flow- 
ers adorn ; 
Through  many  a  fold  he  winds  his  mazy  course. 
And  gains  the  port  and  moles,  which   break  the 

ocean's  force. 
^Twas  here  be  made  a  stand,  and  having  view'd 
The  pious  train,  who  his  last  steps  pursu'd, 
Seem'd  to  dismiss  their  zeal  w.th  gracious  eyes. 
While  gleams  of  pleasure  in  bis  aspect  rise. 

And  now  the  Ijitiaii  vessel  he  ascends; 
fieiuath  the  weighty  god  the  vessel  bends: 
The  l.atins  on  the  strand  great  Jove  appease. 
Their  cables  loose,  and  plough  the  Yieldiii-4  seas: 
The  high-rcar'd  seqienl  from  the  stem  displays 
His  gorgeous  form,  and  the  blue  deep  surveys; 
The  ship  is  wafied  on  with  gentle  gales. 
And  o'er  the  calm  Ionian  smoothly  sails  ; 
On  the  sixth  morn  th'  Italian  coast  they  gain, 
And  ti>uch  Lacinia,  gr;ic'(l  wi\h  Juno's  fane; 
>i'>w  fair  Calabria  to  the  sight  is  lost. 
And  all  the  cities  on  her  fruitful  coast ; 
They  pass  at  length  the  rough  Sicilian  shore, 
The  Bnitian  soil,  rich  with  metallic  ore. 
The  famous  isles  where  j^olus  was  king. 
And  Pafstus  blooming  with  eternal  spring: 
Minerva's  cape  they  leave,  and  t'apreffi's  isle, 
Campania,  on  whose  hills  the  vineyanls  smilC| 
The  city  which  Alcides'  spoils  adorn, 
Naples,  for  soft  delight  and  pleasure  born ; 
Fair  Stabile,  with  Cuiuean  Sibyls'  scats. 
And  ILiia's  tepid  l>aths  and  green  retreats; 
l.iiiteruuni  next  they  reach,  where  balmy  gums 
Distil  fri>m  mastic  trees,  and  spread  perfumes  : 
Cajeta,  from  the  nurse  so  iiain'd  for  whom 
With  pious  cars  .i£a«<u  nua'd  a  twmb, 
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Vultumc,  whu»c   whirlpools  suck    Ihe 

AndTrachas,  and  Mintumx's  marshy  lands. 
And  Furmia*B  eoakt  is  k-ft,  and  Circe's  plain, 
Which  yot  remcuibfrs  her  cnchanlin};  rcijfu. 
To  Antiuni,  la^t,  hit)  course  the  pilul  guides. 

Here,  while  the  aiichur'd  vessel  safely  rides 
(For  now  the  rufHed  deep  portends  a  storui) 
The  spiry  god  unfolds  hi^  spheric  I'urin, 
Throuj^b  large  indentings  di-an:»  his  lubrio  train. 
And  sevks  the  refuge  of  Apollo's  fane ; 
Tlie  fane  is  situate  on  the  yellou*  shore  : 
When  the  si-a  sinilM,and  the  winds  rag'd  QOinor«. 
He  leaves  his  father's  hospitable  lands, 
.\iid  furrows,  with  hi<!  rattling  st'ales,  the  sands 
Along  the  coj>t  ;   at  length  the  ship  regains. 
And  sails  to  Tibur,  and  Lavtniuin's  plains. 
Here  iniugling  crow<ls  to  ineei  their  patron  came 
Ev'n  the  chaste  guardians  of  the  vestal  tlaiiie. 
From  every  part  tumultuous  they  repair. 
And  joyful  acclamations  rend  the  air: 
Along  the  HowVy  banks  '*"  either  side, 
Where  the  tall  ship  llouts  on  the  swclltugtide, 
Di-ipos'd  in  decent  order  altars  rise. 
And  crackling  incense,  as  it  mounts  the  skies. 
The  air  with  sweets  refreshes  ;  while  the  knife. 
Warm  with  the  victim's  blood,  lets  out  the  strt^um- 
>»g  life.  fnow: 

The  world's  great  mistress,  Rome,  receivca-lum 
(  U\  the  mast's  lop  i-eclin'd  he  waves  his  brt»w. 
And  fruui  that  height  sur\eyH  Uie  great  abudei. 
And  mansions,  worthy  of  residing  gods. 
The  land,  a  narrow  neck,  itself  extends, 
Kuund  with  his  c«>urse  the  stream  divided  bends; 
The  stream's  two  arms,  on  either  side,  arc  seen, 
Stretch'd  out  in  equal  length  ;  the  land  betwean. 
The  isle,  so  callM.  from  licnce  derives  its  name  ; 
'Twas  here  the  salutary  serpent  came  ; 
Nor  sooner  has  he  left  the  Latinn  pine, 
Hut  he  a».sumes  again  his  form  dtvmo. 
And  now  no  more  the  drooping  city  mourns, 
Joy  is  again  restor'd,  and  health  returns. 

TUE  DEIFICATION  OF  Jtl.IUS  CifiSAR. 

But  -^culapius  was  a  foreign  pow'r: 
In  his  own  city  Cx*Nar  we  ndurc  : 
Him  arms  ami  arts  alike  renown'd  beheld. 
In  peace  conspicuous,  dreadful  in  the  field; 
His  rapid  conquests,  and  swift-finibh'd  wars. 
The  hero  justly  fixM  amurn:  the  stars. 
Yet  is  his  pioi;eny  his  greatest  fam-- : 
The  s<>n  immortal  makes  the  father's  namr. 
The  sea-girt  Britons,  by  his  courage  taro'd, 
For  their  high  rocky  cliffs,  and  fierceness  fam'd; 
His  dreadful  navies,  which  \ictorious  rode 
O'er  Nile's  affrighted    wave*    and   sevcn-sourc'd 

llooti ; 
Numidia,  and  the  spacious  realms  regain'd. 
Where  Cinyphis  or  tlows  or  Juha  rcign'd  ; 
The  ixiwers  of  tittrJ  Mithridates  broke, 
And  Puntus  added  to  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Triumphal  shows  docrted.  for  conquesU  won. 
For  cont|uei:ts,  w  hich  the  triumphs  still  out-shone  ; 
These  are  ga-at  deeds;  yet  less,  than  to  have  giv'n 
The  world  a  lord,  in  whom,  propitious  Hea^'n, 
When  yon  decreed  the  sov'reign  rule  to  place, 
Ynu  blest  with  lavish  bounty  human  race. 

Now  lest  so  great  a  prince  might  seem  to  rise 
Of  morUd  stciD,  bis  siiv  mufci  n;»ch  the  tkiei ; 
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The  beauteous  goddess,  that  iEneas  bore, 
Foresaw  it,  and  foreseeing  did  deplore ; 
For  well  she  knew  her  hero's  fate  was  nigh, 
Devoted  by  conspiring"  arms  to  die. 
Trembling,  and  pale,  to  everj-  god  she  cry'd, 
"  Behold,  what  deep  and  subtile  arts  are  try'd. 
To  end  the  last,  the  only  branch  that  springs 
From  my  lulus,  and  the  Dardan  kings  ! 
How  bent  they  are  !  how  desp'rate  to  destroy 
All  that  is  left  me  of  unhappy  Troy  ! 
Am  I  alone  by  fate  ordain'd  to  know 
ITninterrupted  care,  and  endless  woe  ? 
Now  from  Tydides'  spear  I  feel  the  wound  : 
Now  Ilium's  tow'rs  the  hostile  flames  surround  : 
Troy  laid  in  dnst,  my  exil'd  son  I  mourn. 
Through  anjiry  seas  and  raging  billows  borne, 
.  O'er  the  wide  deep  his  wand'ring  course  lie  bends; 
Now  to  the  sullen  shades  of  Styx  descends ; 
With  Turnus  driv'n  at  last  fierce  wars  to  wage. 
Or  i-athev  with  uupitying  Juno's  rage. 
But  why  record  1  now  my  ancient  woes  ? 
Sense  of  past  ills  in  present  fears  I  lose; 
On  nie  their  points  the  impious  daggers  throw  ; 
Forbid  it,  gods,  repel  the  direful  blow: 
If  by  curs'd  weapons  Noma's  priest  expires, 
No  longer  shall  ye  burn,  ye  vestal  fires.*' 

\\'hile  such  complainings  Cypria's  grief  disclose, 
In  each  celestial  breast  compassion  rose : 
Not  gods  can  alter  fate's  resistless  will! 
Yet  they  foretold  by  signs  th'  approaching  ill. 
Dreadfid  were  heard,  among  the  clouds,  alarms 
Of  echoing  trumpets,  and  of  clashing  arms; 
The  Sun's  pale  image  gave  so  faint  alight. 
That  the  sad  Earth  was  almost  veil'd  in  night ; 
The  ether's  face  with  fiery  meteors  glow'd ; 
\Vith  storms  of  hail  were  mingled  drops  of  blood; 
A  dusky  hue  the  morning  star  o'erspread. 
And  the  Moon's  orb  was  stain'd  with  spots  of  red; 
In  every  place  portentous  shrieks  were  heard. 
The  fatal  warnings  of  tli'  infernal  bird; 
In  ev'ry  place  the  marble  melts  to  tears ; 
While  in  the  groves,  rever'd  through  length  of 

years, 
Boding  and  awfiil  sounds  the  ear  invade, 
And  solemn  music  warbles  through  the  shade ; 
No  victim  can  atone  the  impious  age. 
No  sacrifice  the  wrathful  gods  assuage  ; 
Dire  wars  and  civil  fury  threat  the  state  ; 
And  every  omen  points  out  Caesar's  fate; 
Around  each  hallow'd  shrine,  and  sacred  dome. 
Night-howling  dogs  disturb  the  peaceful  gloom; 
Their  silent  seats  the  wand'ring  shades  forsake, 
And  fearful  tremblings  the  rock'd  city  shake. 

Yet  could  not,  by  these  prodigies,  be  broke 
The  plotted  charm,  or  staid  the  fatal  stroke  ; 
Their  swords  th'  assassins  in  the  temple  draw; 
Their  murd'ring    hands  nor   gods    nor    temples 

awe; 
This  sacred  place  their  bloody  weapons  stain, 
And  virtue  falls,  before  the  altar  slain. 
' Twas  now  fair  Cypria,  with  her  woes  opprest. 
In  raging  anguish  smote  her  heav'nly  breast ; 
Wild  with  distracting  fears,  the  goddess  try'd 
Her  hero  in  th'  etherial  cloud  to  hide. 
The  cloud,  which  youthful  Paris  did  conceal. 
When  Menelaus  urg'd  the  threat'ning  steel ; 
The  cloud,  which  once  deceiv'd  Tydides'  sight, 
And  sav'd  iEneas  in  th'  unequal  fight. 

When  Jove—"  In  vain,  fair  daughter, you  essay 
To  o'er-rule  destiny's  unconquer'd  sway : 


Your  doubts  to  banish,  enter  Fate's  abode, 

A  privilege  to  hcav'idy  powere  allow'd; 

There  ihail  you  see  the  records  grav'd  in  length. 

On  ir'n  and  solid  brass,  with  mighty  strength; 

Which  Heav'n's  and  Earth's  concussion  shall  en- 

Maugre  all  shocks,  eternal,  and  secure :        [d«re. 

There,  on  perennial  adamant  design'd, 

The  various  fortune?  of  your  race  you'll  find  : 

^^'ell  I  have  mark'd  them,  and  will  now  relate 

To  thee  the  settled  laws  of  future  fate. 

He,  goddess,  for  whose  death  the  fates  you  blamCj 

Has  fiuish'd  his  determin'd  course  n  ith  fame: 

To  thee,  'tis  giv'n  at  length,  that  he  shall  shine 

Among  the  gods,  and  grace  the  worshipp'd  shrine  ' 

His  son  to  all  his  greatness  shall  be  heir. 

And  worthily  succeed  to  empire's  care  : 

Ourself  will  lead  his  wars,  resolv'd  to  aid 

The  brave  avenger  of  his  father's  shade. 

To  him  its  freedom  Mutina  shall  owe, 

.\nd  Deciashis  auspicious  conduct  know: 

His  dreadful  powei-s  shall  shake  Pharsalia's  plai^. 

And  drench  in  gore  Philcppi's  fields  again  : 

A  mighty  leader,  in  Sicilia's  flood. 

Great  Pompey's  warlike  son,  shall  be  subdu'd: 

.SIgypt's  soft  queen,  adorn'd  with  fetal  charms, 

Shall  mourn  her  soldiers'  unsuccessful  arms : 

Too  late  shall  find  her  swelling  hopes  were  vain, 

And  know,  that  Rome  o'er  Memphis  still  must 

reign: 
What  name  I  Afric,  or  Nile's  hidden  head  ? 
For  as  both  oceans  roll,  his  power  shall  spread : 
All  the  known  earth  to  him  shall  homage  pay, 
And  the  seas  own  his  universal  sway: 
When  cruel  war  no  more  disturbs  mankind. 
To  civil  studies  shall  he  bend  his  mind. 
With  equal  justice  guardian  laws  ordain, 
And  by  his  great  example  vice  restrain. 
Where  will  his  bounty  or  his  goodness  end? 
To  times  unborn  his  gen'rous  views  extend; 
The  virtues  of  iiis  heir  our  praise  engage. 
And  promise  blessings  to  the  coming  age  : 
Late  shall  he  in  his  kindred  orbs  be  plac'd. 
With  Pylian  years,  and  crowded  honours  grac'd.' 
Mean-time,  your  hero's  fleeting  spirit  bear. 
Fresh  from  his  wounds,  and  change  it  to  a  star: 
So  shall  great  Julius  rites  divine  assume. 
And  from  the  skies  eternal  smile  on  Rome." 

This  spoke,  the  goddess  to  the  senate  flew; 
Where  her  fair  form  conceal'd  from  mo'rtal  view. 
Her  Ctesar's  heav'nly  part  she  made  her  care, 
Nor  left  tlie  recent  soul  to  waste  to  air  j 
But  bore  it  upwar<ls  to  its  native  skies: 
Glowing  with  new-born  fires  she  saw  it  rise; 
Forth  springing  from  her  bosom  up  it  flew. 
And  kindhng,  as  it  soar'd,  a  comet  grew: 
Above  the  lunar  sphere  it  took  its  flight. 
And  shut  behind  it  a  long  trail  of  light. 

THE  REIGN  OF  AUGl'STUS,   IN  WHICH  OVID  FLOU- 
r.ISHED. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  glorious  offspring  Julius  view'd, 
BenelicWtly  great,  and  scattering  good; 
Deeds,  that  his  own  surpass'd,  with  joy  beheld. 
And  his  large  heart  dilates  to  be  exceli'd. 
What  though  this  prince  refuses  to  receive 
The  prefrence,  which  his  juster  subjects  give; 
Fame  uncontroli'd,  that  no  restraint  obeys, 
The  homage,  shunn'd  by  modest  virtue,  payS; 
And  proves  disloyid  only  in  his  praise. 
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Tlimi','Ii  great  his  sire,  liiin  grcatt-r  we  proclaim  ; 
So  Atreus  yields  to  A^aiuciiiuuiiS  iBmu; 
ArliillrH  so  superior  honours  won. 
And  Pcleus  must  suliinit  to  Ptiens*  sun  ; 
Examples  yet  more  uuble  to  ilisclosc. 
So  Saturn  was  fclips'd,  when  Jovo  to  empire  rose; 
Jove  rules  the  lleav'ns,the  b^rth  Augustus  sways^ 
£aeh  claims  n  monarrh*s,  and  a  father's  praise. 
Celestials,  who  for  Konie  your  cares  employ  ; 
Ve  gods,  who  guardeil  the  remains  of  Troy; 
Yc  native  gods,  here  boni  and  fix'd  by  fate; 
fiuirinus,  founder  of  tlic  Koniaii  state; 
O  parent  Mars,  from  whom  ;2uirinus  sprung; 
Chaste  Vesta,  Caasar's  houshold  go<ls  among 
Most  sacred  held  ;  domestic  Pha.*bu«,  thou 
To  whom  willi  Vesta  chaste  alike  we  bow  ; 
Great  giianlian  of  the  high  Taipeian  rock; 
And  all  ye  powers  wbompovts  may  invoke; 


O  srant,  that  day  may  claim  our  sorrows  late, 
WlRiiloi'd  Aueustu:^8hail  submit  to  fate, 
Vibit  those  seai^  uhen-  gods  and  h<  rot-s  dwell. 
And  leave,  in  ti  Jr^,  the  world  he  ml'd^so  well! 

THE  I'OET  CUKCLlOtS. 

The  work  is  finish'd,  wliich  nor  dreads  the 
rage 
Of  tempests,  fite,  or  war,  or  wasting  age; 
Come,  soon  or  late,  death's  uiidetermiuM  day. 
This  mortal  being  only  can  decay ; 
My  nobler  part,  my  lame, shall  reach  the  skies. 
And  to  late  tim<-s  with  bhioining  honours  rise  ; 
Whate'cr  th'  unbounded  Kfniian  power  obeys. 
All  climes  and  nations  shall  record  my  praise: 
If  tisallow'd  to  poets  to  divine, 
One  half  of  round  eternity  is  raioe. 


THF. 


Til  KB  AID   OF  STATIUS. 


TllANSLATLD  BY  LEWIS. 


Ciirntur  ad  \occiii  jucuiulani,  et  carmen  amic;e 
Tliebaidus,  Iztam  fecit  cum  Staliu!>  urbcm, 
Pmmisitque  diem,  tanta  dulcediiip  captos 
Afficit  ille  animos,  tantaque  libidine  vulj^i 
Auditur;  %Ci\  cum  frcicit  subscUia  versu, 
Esuril,  iutactam  paridi  nisi  vendat  agavcn. 


All  Romo  is  pleas'd,  wli«n  Statius  will  rehearse, 
Ami  tunning  crowds  expect  the  prumisM  verse: 
His  lof^y  numbers  with  su  ^r^at  a  srust 
Tbey  hear,  and  swallow  willt  such  ea?er  lust : 
But  while  the  common  suffrage  crown*d  his  cause, 
And  bruke  the  benches  with  their  loud  applau!>e; 
His  Muse  had  star^'d,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply*d  her  bread. 
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TO 

iriK  MOST  NOBLE  PRINCE 

HENRY  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

X  Ol'Il  firacc's  condesrpiisioii  in  |irriiiilliMi;  nie  to  put  niv  juvrnilc  hihoiirs  under  vour 
protortioii  docs  iiic  great  boiiour,  and  claims  uiy  «anncst  graliliide  ;  it  was,  I  confess, 
niv  highest  ambition  to  inscribe  tJiis  translation  to  one,  who  had  on  a  most  public  occa- 
sion distinguished  himself  by  such  classical  elegance  and  real  dignity,  as  justly  entitled 

him  to  the  univers;d  applause  of  a  most  learned  as  well  as  splendid  audience. Nor 

can  the  translation  of  a  poem,  whose  subject  is  the  actions  of  heroes  and  princes,  be 
inscribed  with  propriety  to  any  one  but  a  person  descended  like  your  grace  from  so 
ancient  and  so  illustrious  a  line  of  ancestors. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  trouble  your  (>raco  with  a  longer  address,  as  I  well  know,  that 
amidst  all  your  grace's  princely  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  this  is  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous, that  your  heart  is  formed  to  despise  every,  the  least,  appearance  of  flattery. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

my  lord, 

your  grace's  most  obliged  and 

most  devoted  humble  semint, 

WILL.  LILLINGTON  LEWIS. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


IT  is  a  general,  anH  a  trae  observation,  that  wc  seldom  sit  domi  with  pleasure  to  read  the  author,  lie- 
fore  Mc  have  sonic  knowledge  of  the  man.  This  so  natural  a  curiosity  c\try  editor  aud  translator  «jf 
a  book  should  endeavour  to  pralify,  a^  the  life  of  the  writer  is  ofteutiaus  the  best  comment  on  tin: 
wcyk  itselt  In  compliance  thi  refure  with  this  remark,  wc  shall  collctt,  and  lay  before  our  readers  all 
that  has  come  to  our  knuwletke  of  the  birth,  condition,  character,  and  fortunes  of  our  p  ret. 

Publius  I'apinius  Statius  (for  so  was  he  called,  and  not  Surculus,  as  some  gmminarians  alCrm,  who 
eonfound  him  with  the  rhetorician,  that  flourished  aUiut  the  time  of  Nero)  was  boni  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  emperor  Claudius's  leign.  Those,  who  will  have  Thulouse  in  Fraiic,',  to  be  the 
place  of  his  birth,  might  have  been  convinced  of  their  crrour,  if  they  had  attended  to  what  he  himself 
says  in  his  Epithalamium  of  Stella  and  Violantilla. 

At  te  nascentem  gremio  mea  prima  recepit 
Parthenope,  dulciique  solo  tu  gloria  nostro 
Rcptasti. 

Or  in  his  poem  to  Claudia. 

Nostra  quoque  et  propriii  tenuis,  ncc  rara  eolonis 
Parthenope,  cui  mite  solum  trans  a-qiiora  vecUv 
Ipse  Diouxa  monstravit  Apollo  C'olumba. 

He  was  descended  ofa  i^ood  family  by  his  Aither's  side,  who  was  bom  at  Sclln  in  Epirus,  not  far  from 
the  celebrated  r)iKlona>uu  grove,  and  taught  rhetoric  to  the  nubility  there  with  singular  applause,  not 
only  for  his  skill  in  that  profcs>ioii,  but  likewise  for  his  probity  and  extensive  learning.  The  honours 
he  was  distinguished  with,  hear  testimony  to  this  part  of  his  character;  for  after  having  been  made  a 
ritizen  of  Naples,  he  was  prescntnl  with  the  laurel,  am)  a  crown  of  gold  by  Domitian;  a  proof  of  his 
fovour  with  that  prince,  as  the  former  was  of  his  interest  with  the  people.  He  married  Agylline,  of 
whom  «e  have  no  farther  mention,  than  that  she  died  before  him.  See  Sylvx,  I.  3.  It  is  nmarkable 
(says  the  author  of  Polymetis)  that  poetry  ran  more  lineally  in  St.itius's  family,  than  perhaps  in  any 
other.     He  received  it  from  his  father,  who  had  b<-en  an  emim  lit  poet  in  his  time,  and  livoil  to  see  hi> 

son  obtain  the  laurel-wreath  at  the  Alban  cnmcs,  as  he  had  formerly  done  himself. Thus  far  Mr. 

Si>ence:  and  it  is  among  tire  desiderata  of  the  learned,  that  we  have  nothing  exlont,  but  what  the  ton 
wrote.  The  F.picr«lion  we  find  in  his  Miscellanea  is  at  once  an  argument  of  his  father's  merit,  aud 
his  own  filial  piety. 

Our  author  discovered  an  early  bent  to  poetry,  which  was  so  much  cherished  and  improved  by  his 
father's  instructions,  th.U  be  mod  became  the  public  Ulk,  aud  was  introduced  to  the  lirst  wits  of  the 
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age,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  himself,  by  his  friend  Paris,  the  player,  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief 
court-favourites.  His  literary  merit  g^ainod  him  so  large  a  share  of  the  emperor's  esteem,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  sit  at  table  with  him  among  his  ministers  and  courtiers  of  the  highest  quality,  and  was 
often  crowned  for  his  verses,  which  were  publicly  recited  in  the  theatre. 

Ter  me  nitidis  Albana  ferentem 
Bona  comis,  sanctoque  indutum  Cassaris  a'uro 
Visceribus  complexa  tiiis,  sertisque  dedisti 
Oscula  anhela  meis. 

Once,  however,  he  lost  the  prize  in  the  Capitol. 

Tu  cum  Capitolia  nostra? 

Inficiata  lyrae;  sievum,  ingratumque  dolcbas 
Mecum  victa  Jovem. 

The  frequent  determination  of  the  judges  in  his  favour  created  him  t!ir  envy  of  Martial ;  who  piqued 
himself  much  on  his  extempore  productions:  insomuch  that  he  lias  never  mentioned  Statins  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries.  The  Thebaid,  finished  at  Naples,  and  dedicated  to  Domitian, 
was  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  applause,  as  Juvenal  has  toK!  us  in  the  passage,  which  1  have 
chosen  for  my  motto.  Tliis  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  sneer.  Mr.  Dryden 
however,  in  his  translation  of  it,  and  Dr.  Crusius,  in  his  life  of  our  author,  think  otherwise.  I  shall 
give  the  reader  the  words  of  the  latter.  "  To  me  the  occasion  of  his  mentioning  Statins  seems  to  be 
this:  he  observes  in  his  satire  the  low  state,  and  small  encouragement  given  to  men  of  letters,  who 
were  often  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  writing  for  broadj  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  world 
allowed  their  merit,  and  admired  their  writings*  Statius  is  brought  in,  as  an  unhappy  example  of  this 
ill  usage. 

"  Curritur  ad  vocem,  &c. 

'*  From  this  passaire  we  learn,  that  Statius  wrote  a  tragedy,  which  Paris  purchased,  who,  from  a  player, 
was  become  the  emperor's  minion,  the  poet  being  reduced  to  sell  it  for  his  subsistence.  This  circum- 
stance perhaps  might  have  introduced  our  poet  to  that  favourite,  for  I  do  not  find,  that  after  his  admis- 
sion to  bis  patronage,  he  wanted  the  conveniences  of  life.  However  it  does  not  appear  from  what  has 
been  quoted,  that  Juvenal  has  spoken  reproachfully  of  him,  but  rather  has  given  him  great  and  real 
commendations,  and  has  particularly  taken  notice  of  his  noble  style;  the  translator  has  altogether  fa- 
voured this  sense.  This  testimony  deserves  the  more  to  be  considered,  as  coming  from  one,  whom 
both  his  friendship  to  Martial,  and  hatred  to  the  court,  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  made  our 
author's  enemy." 

But  to  return  to  our  poet  j  he  had  no  sooner  finished  his  Thebaid,  than  he  formed  his  plan  of  the 
Achilleid,  a  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  in  the  whole  life  of  his  hero,  and  not  one  single  action, 
as  Homer  has  done  in  the  Iliad.  This  he  left  imperfect,  dyingat  Naples  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  before 
he  had  well  finis!. ed  two  books  of  it. 

When  he  was  young,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  a  widow,  daughter  of  Claudius  ApoIIinaris,  a 
mnsician  of  Xaples.  He  describes  her  in  his  poems,  as  a  very  beautiful,  learned,  ingenious  and  virtu- 
ous woman,  and  a  great  proficient  in  his  own  favourite  study  of  poesy.  Her  society  was  a  solace  to 
him  in  his  heavy  hours,  and  her  judgment  of  no  small  use  in  his  poem,  as  he  himself  has  confessed  to 
us  in  his  Sylvoe. 

Longi  tu  sola  lahoris 
Conscia,  cumque  tuis  crevit  mea  Thcbais  annis. 

A  woman  of  such  qualifications  as  these,  could  not  fail  of  commanding  his  warmest  love  and  respect. 
He  inscribed  several  of  his  versts  to  her,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  behaved  with  singular  tender- 
ness to  a  daughter,  which  she  had  by  a  former  husband.     During  his  absence  at  Naples  foi  the  space 
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tt(  twrnty  years,  she  behaved  ivith  Ihc  stricti<stfiJc-lity,aii<l  at  length  followed  him,  and  died  there.    He 
had  no  chiMix-u  by  licr;  and  therefore  adui>tt:d  a  son,  whose   death  be  bewails  m  a  very  pathetic 


Tellure  (radentem 
F.xcepi,  et  rinttuin  grnitali  carmine  fori, 
Posrenteinquc  novas  trimnlis  ululatibus  auras 
Inserui  vitx:  quid  phi»  tribuere  parentes? 
Nonnc  gemam  te,  care  puer,  quo  Mxpite  natos 
Non  cupii  ? 

This  (.K  Dr.  Crusins  obflpnc')  is  a  rood  ar^mcnt,  that  Doinitinn  and  Paris's  bounty  had  set  him 
above  wont;  one,  if  not  thi'  principal,  ind  uf  adoption  being  to  hare  one  to  inherit,  what  wc  leave  be- 
hind u<,  whose  grateful  Ik-liavionr.  and  lilial  duty,  mijht  supply  the  place  of  a  Irnc  s.m.  Besides,  the 
poet  infornii  us,  llial  he  had  a  small  country-seat  in  Tuscany,  wliere  Alba  formerly  stood. 

Pani  bcatos  nitis  honoribus, 
^ua  prisca  Teucn>s  Alba  colit  lares, 
Fortcm  atque  facunduin  Severum 
Non  solitis  fidibus  saluto. 

With  regard  to  his  moral  character,  our  author  stands  unimpeaehe<l ;  and  from  what  we  can  collect, 
he  appeani  to  have  been  religious  almost  to  superstition,  an  aff.-ctionate  husband,  a  loyal  subject,  and 
good  citizen.  Some  critics  however  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  him  of  gross  liuttcry  to  Potnitiao. 
That  he  paid  his  court  to  him  with  a  view  to  interest,  cannot  be  denied:  so  did  Virgil  to  AujTUstus,  and 
J.ucan  to  Nero:  and  it  is  more  than  prob.ible,  his  patron  had  not  yet  arrivcil  to  that  pitch  of  wukoI- 
ness  and  lmpi<-1y,at  the  time  he  wrote  his  poem,  as  he  showed  ul^erwanls.  Envy  mdde  no  part  nf  hil 
composition.  Ttiat  he  acknowleilged  merit,  wherever  he  found  it,  his  ftenethliacon  of  Lu'*aD,  and 
('ncomia  on  Vireil,  bear  ample  tc-timony.  Nay,  he  carried  his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  Utter 
almost  to  adoration,  constantly  visiting  his  tnmb,  anci  celebrating  his  birth-dav  with  great  solemnity. 

flis  Irazedy  of  Agave  excepted,  «e  have  all  his  works,  constating  of  his  SyUz,  or  misirellaneous 

pieces,  in  five  books,  his  Thcbaid  in  twelve,  and  his  Achilleid  in  two. 

Having  laid  before  the  reodcr  the  most  authenticated  accounts  we  have  of  our  poet's  life,  I  shall 
now  deliver  my  S'-nliinents  of  the  work  in  general  freely  and  iinpartially ;  not  having  the  vanity  to  ex- 
pect the  world  will  abide  by  my  opinion,  nor  invidiously  detracting  from  the  merit  of  other  authors,  to 
set  that  of  Stitius  in  a  more  advanta:^eous  light,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  some  literary  bigots.  So  * 
Conscious  am  I  of  the  want  of  critical  abilities,  that  I  should  have  declined  sayin.-  any  thinit  by  way 
of  dissertation,  had  not  my  more  able  predecessors  entaileil  it  upon  me,  and  by  Iheir  cxamplej,  ren- 
dered it  the  indispensable  duty  of  each  succeeding  transLntor.  Therefore  if  any  thins  is  advanced  con- 
trary to  the  doi^^trine  of  the  critics,  youth  must  plead  for  me,  and  procure  that  pardon,  which  would  be 
denied  ti»  persons  of  a  more  mature  ju*lgmeiit. 

As  the  world  is  no  longer  so  bigoted  to  Aristotle  and  Bossy,  as  to  reject  a  work  merely  because  it 
is  not  written  according  to  their  particular  niles,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Thebaid  is  an  epic  poem,  or  not.  Suflicient  is  it  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  so  ;  and  that 
it  has  a  better  title  to  the  name,  than  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  which  M.  de  Voltaire,  in  his  j>araduv- 
ical  essiy,  has  tcrmid  one.  However,  befjrc  we  proceed  to  a  critical  disquisition  of  its  merit,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  event  therein  spoken  of,  and  described,  ha-priu-d  about  liil 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  42  before  the  desl:-uclion  of  Troy.  The  purport  of  the  his- 
tory is  this. 

Ijiiiis,  king  of  Thebes,  despairing  of  havini  any  children  by  his  wife  Joensta,  consulted  the  oracle, 
and  received  for  answer,  that  he  should  have  a  son.  who  woidd  one  day  murder  hin.  To  pnTcnt  this, 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  bored  holes  through  his  feet,  and  fastcninc  them  to  a  tree  with  thongs, 
left  him,  from  which  misfortune  he  was  afterwards  named  i  ledipus.  The  royal  infant  hoicrer  was 
pretecvod  by  the  care  of  the  servants;  and  in  process  of  time,  travcllinj  near  Phocis,  umt  his  father 
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Laius  witlinut  knonins  iiim,  and  upon  his  disputing  the  way,  killed  him  in  the  heat  of  passion.  He 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta  his  mother,  at  that  time  unknown  to 
be  so :  by  lier  he  had  four  clvildren,  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  As  soon  as  his  sons 
«ere  giown  up  to  man's  estate,  they  dethroned  their  father,  and  agreed  between  themselves  to  reign 
aUernately.  Eteocles  was  appoint.nl  by  lot  to  rule  the  first  year ;  but  when  that  was  expired,  refused 
to  resign  the  crown  to  Polynices,  his  younger  brother.  Upon  this  a  war  commenced,  in  which  the 
iniured  prince  was  assisted  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  five  other  heroes.  These  were  all  slain 
in  battle,  except  Adrastus  :  and  the  two  brothers  falling  in  single  fight,  Cieon  usurped  the  throne,  and 
by  an  inhuman  act  of  cruelty  in  not  suffering  the  dead  bodies  to  be  buried,  drew  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  Theseus,  who  marched  an  army  against  him,  and  took  the  citv. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Harte,  speaking  of  the  subject  of  the  Thebaid,  says,  "'it  must  certainly  be  an  in- 
fiTiite  pleasure  to  peruse  the  most  ancient  piece  of  history  now  extant,  excepting  that  in  holy  scripture. 
This  remark  must  be  understood  of  the  action  of  the  Thebaid  only,  which  Statius,  without  quesUon, 
faithfully  recited  from  the  most  authentic  chronicles  in  his  own  age.  The  action  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  happened  several  years  aRer.  This  is  evident  fiom  Homci-'s  own  words.  Agamemnon  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  recites  with  great  transport  the  expedition  of  Tydeus,  and  Ulysses  mentions 
the  story  of  Jocasta  (or  Epicaste,  as  he  calls  her)  in  a  very  particular  manner,  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  descent  to  Hell,  Odyssey,  book  Uth.  The  antiquity  of  the  Tliebaid  may  be  considered  also  in 
another  view :  as  the  poet  was  obliged  to  conform  the  manners  of  his  heroes  to  the  time  of  action,  we 
in  justice  ought  not  to  be  so  nuich  siiocked  with  those  insults  over  the  dead,  which  run  throu-h  all  the 
battles.  This  softens  a  little  the  barbarity  of  Tydeus,  who  expired  gnawing  the  head  of  hrs  enemy, 
and  the  imp.ety  of  Capnneus,  who  was  thunder-struck,  while  he  was  blaspheming  Jupiter.  Whoever 
reads  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  will  find  about  those  times  the  same  savage  spirit  of  insolence 
and  fierte.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  observation  may  seri-e,  as  a  defence  of  our  author  against  Mr.  Pope's  censure 
of  his  characters  (see  preface  to  his  Homer)  and  that  of  Bossu,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  Epic  Poetry 
has  the  following  extraordinary  remark.  "  The  greatest  part  of  Statius's  characters  are  false.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  genius,  joined  to  the  desire  of  amplifying,  and  making  every  thing  he  would  say 
appear  grand  and  marvellous,  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  defect.  He  almost  always  carries  to  ex- 
cess the  passions  he  represents  in  his  personages.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  preserve  uniformity: 
he  makes  his  heroes  act  extravagancies,  which  one  would  not  pardon  in  young  scholars,  and  often,* 
instead  of  describing  them  as  he  ought,  he  has  made  chimeras  of  them  all.  These  faults  cannot  be 
attributed  but  to  want  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and  a  justness  of  thinking."  Unwilling  as  I  am  to 
contradict  a  writer  of  such  acknowledged  abilities,  as  Mr.  Bossu,  I  must,  in  justness  to  the  poet,  deny 
part  of  the  charge,  viz.  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  characters  are  fiilse.  1  know  but  two,  which  are 
exaggerated  in  the  colouring:  namely  Tydeus  and  Capaneus.  Eteocles  and  Polynices  are  out  of  the 
question:  being  such  as  he  was  obliged  to  describe  them,  in  order  to  attain  the  moral  end  of  his  poem: 
which  was  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  too  greedy  thirst  of 
revenge  on  the  other.  The  rest,  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Parthenopaeus  and  Hippomedou  are  very 
amiable  characters.  In  the  two  former  we  have  a  lively  portraitof  a  good  king,  and  pious  priest;  and 
the  two  latter  display  great  magnanimity,  and  nobleness  of  heart,  in  voluntarily  taking  part  with  the 
injured  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  female  characters  are  likewise  unexceptionable. 
Ismene  and  Antigone  act  the  part  offender  and  loving  sisters:  Argia,  Deiphyle,  and  indeed  all  the 
rehcts  of  the  seven  leaders  are  illustrious  examples  of  conjugal  affection  ;  and"  even  the  unhappy  Jo- 
casta herself  is  blameless,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mother. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  our  author's  poetical  conduct  and  economy,  an  object,  which  should  have  ' 
been  first  attended  to,  had  I  not  been  insensibly  drawn  away  to  consider  his  characters.  Here  divest- 
ing  myself  of  all  predilection  and  partiality,  I  must  own,  he  has  in  many  points  failed.  One  -reat 
cause  of  his  imperfection  in  this  particular  is  his  h:iving  stuck  too  close  to  history  and  tradition  °and 
not  suflicently  called  in  the  assistance  of  liction  and  invention,  a  lawful  and  necessary  advantage 
which  all  epic-writers  are  allowed  to  take.  The  introduction  of  the  funeral  games  however  throuW,' 
which  he  has  destroyed  the  unity  of  his  action,  and  which  has  been  oftener  attacked  than  any  one 
part  besides,  ,s  apologized  for  by  Mr.  Hartc  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  "  The  design  of  th^s  book" 
says  he,  "  was  to  give  a  respite  to  the  main  action,  introducing  a  mournful,  but  pleasing  variation  from 
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tcmmrtopity.  It  is  alio  highly  probable,  that  Statius  had  an  eye  to  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Polyilor* 
and  Anchiiies,  mentioned  in  thv  third  and  fifth  hook*  uf  V'irjil :  we  may  also  look  on  them  as  a  prclud* 
opening  the  mind  hy  derrees  to  receive  llic  iniuries  and  horrours  of  a  future  war.  This  is  intimated  in 
some  measure  by  till' derivation  of  the  word  Archemorus.  Besides  the  reasons  above-mentionr<I,  he 
would  have  a  line  oppurtuuity  of  remarking  upon  chief  of  the  heroes, who  must  make  a  fi(;ure  hereafter ; 
this  is  represented  to  the  eye  in  a  lively  sketch,  that  distributes  to  each  person  his  proper  lights  with 
great  advantage." 

The  merit  of  speeches  and  orations  is  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  general  character  of 
tlic  persons,  who  utter  them  ;  Ihoir  propriety  consisting  in  their  agreement  with  the  mannern  of  the 
speaker.  Adrnstus  must  not  talk  like  Polyntces,  nor  Capancus  like  Amphiaraus.  Statiu",  in  this 
particular,  dcs>  rvcs  our  hiv'hc>t  npplauw.  His  heroes  always  speak  as  they  act :  his  orations  are 
nervous,  animated,  eloquent,  not  so  prolix  as  I.uran's,  nor  so  sententious  as  those  of  Virgil.  Though 
admirable  in  all,  he  principally  evi'els  in  the  mournful  and  p.ilhetic.  He  is  the  same  among  the  Ito- 
mans,  as  Euripides  among  the  Greeks.  1  forbear  particularizing  any  speeches  here,  as  they  have  bieu 
already  observed  in  the  nous. 

The  next  point  that  falls  under  our  consideration,  is  the  sentiments  ;  in  which  our  author  is  very 
unequal  :  they  are  never  low  or  vulgar,  often  just  and  noMe,  hut  sometimes  ranting  and  unnaHiral. 
He  never  falls,  but  is  often  lost  among  the  clouds  by  soaring  too  high,  and  too  studiously  avoiding 
every  tiling,  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  flat  and  frinid.  In  this  article  he  resembles  our  coun- 
tryman Lee.  He  is  less  moral  than  Virgil,  less  familiar  than  Homer,  and  less  philosophical  than 
Lucan. 

We  DOW  come  to  his  descriptions,  im.iges,  and  comparisons,  a  part  in  which  he  shines  with  distin- 
guished lustre.  So  strong  is  his  talent  this  way,  that  whatever  he  describes,  we  seem  to  see  in  reality. 
In  his  descriptions  he  is  full  and  exact,  in  his  images  bold  and  lively.  "  Your  attention,"  savs  Dr. 
Crusius,  "  is  always  kept  awake ;"  nay,  rather  the  many  surprising  circumstances  crowd  in  so  thick 
upon  the  mind,  that  it  finds  itself  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  lake  them  all  in,  as  he  represents  them  ;  so 
far  is  the  poet  from  "  letting  the  subject  grow  dull  and  troublesome  in  liis  hands."  With  respect  to 
his  similies,  they  are  for  the  most  part  proper  and  well  drawn  ;  but  sometimes  want  a  parity  in  the 
circumstances,  whirh  renders  them  obscure :  this  defect  proceeds  rather  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
genius,  than  want  of  judgment  ;  for  being  too  hasty  to  dwell  upon  particulars,  he  cives  nothing  1nor« 
than  the  outlines  of  a  comparison,  and  leaves  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  fill  them  up. 

From  the  descriptive  part,  we  are  naturally  led  to  take  a  view  of  our  poet's  style,  of  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets  has,  I  think,  given  the  best  account.  ■'  Strada,'"  says  he,  "  iu 
Ills  Prolusions,  has  placed  Statins  on  the  highest  lop  of  Parnassus;  thereby  intimating  the  strength  of 
his  genius,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  his  style;  which  indeed  is  generally  supportetl  by  a  bold  and  lively 
expression,  and  full  flowing  numbers.  His  manner  therefore  n-semblcs  rather  the  martial  strut  of  » 
general,  and  the  mai^nificenre»of  a  triumph,  than  the  majestic  port  and  tnie  graiuleiir  of  a  prince, 
which  better  suits  tlie  inimitable  character  of  Virgil's  style.  As  a  soldier  cannot  easily  lay  aside  the 
roughness  of  his  character,  neither  can  Stalius  ilescind  from  the  pomp  of  language  and  loftiness  of 
numbers,  when  his  subiect  requires  it," — To  this  remark,  I  must  beg  h-ave  to  add,  that  lie  often  uses 
ticllenisms  with  »inv'"hir  beauty  and  propriety.  There  is  one  fault,  however,  which  the  translator,  in 
justice  to  himself,  ought  not  to  conceal,  and  that  is  his  frequent  obscurity. 

It  remains  now  to  treat  of  his  versification;  which  is  scarvely  inferior  to  that  of  any  poet  wliat«o- 
ever.  His  numbers  are  correct,  harmonious,  sounding,  expressive  of  the  sense,  and  rather  loftier  than 
those  of  Virgil.  He  has  nothing  of  Lucan's  stiflTness,  nor  of  that  uniform  smoothness,  which  charac- 
terizes the  verses  of  Clatidtan. 

In  short,  if  SUtius  has  had  Rapin  and  Bossu  for  his  cavillers,  he  has  had  Malherhe,  Rostean,  Ma- 
mlles,  and  Scaliger  for  his  admirers  :  the  last  of  whom  thinks,  he  comes  nearest  to  Virgil  in  majeily, 
of  all  poets  either  am  lent  or  modern.  "  He  had  even  come  nearer  to  him,"  says  he,  "  if  he  had  not 
alTccled  it  so  much  ;  for  being  naturally  ambitious,  whenever  he  has  atlempled  to  excel  him,  he  bas 
degeneratcil  into  fustian.  Except  the  plienix  Virgil,  he  is  without  dispute  the  prince  of  both  1-itin 
and  Greek  poets.  His  verses  are  better  than  Homer's  :  he  alxiunds  more  in  Oguies,  has  more  poetical 
economy,  and  is  more  chaste  and  correct  in  his  moral  stntenees." 

I  shall  only  trouble  the  reailer  with  one  quotation  more  on  this  head  ;  and  that  is  from  the  amiable 
Tenelon's  account  of  the  war  between  the  ancients  and  moderns,  in  which  ho  fancifully  ascertains  the 
niiik  and  merits  of  uur  aiithor,  as  a  poet. 
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"  Lucan  biing  iiiightily  incensed  to  see  Virgil  preferred  before  hkn,  protejiteJ  against  tlie  election, 
and  refused  to  agree  on  any  other  terms,  bnt  being  at  least  declared  his  colleague.  Saying  in  senten- 
tious and  haughty  verse,  if  Virgil  could  not  suffer  an  equal,  he  was  resolved  not  to  endure  a  superior ; 
to  which  Virgil  only  made  answer  with  a  modest  smile.  But  Lucan  was  hissed  at  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  ancient  tatin  poets,  who  well  knew  the  distance  betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  and  therefore  told 
him,  his  pretensions  would  only  bear  water  amongst  some  moderns,  that  were  not  capable  of  relishing 
all  the  beauties  and  niceties  of  Latin  poesy;  nor  could  he  reasonably  carry  his  ambition  higher,  than 
to  be  Virgil's  lieutenant.     But  he  refused  the  command,  and  retiring  with  a  Spanish  gravity,  said  : 

Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  \icta  Catoni. 

Giving  them  to  understand,  he  would  seek  re\enge  for  the  wrong,  he  believed  they  had  done  him. 
Statius,  in  his  default,  was  chosen  by  Virgil  for  his  lieutenaat-geaeral,  in  preference  to  Silius  Italicus, 
who  pretended  a  title  to  that  employment.'' 

In  another  part,  speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  the  forces,  the  same  author  says :  "  The  army  of 
the  Latin  poets  was  drawn  up  in  form  of  battle  on  the  left  of  the  Grecians  upon  the  same  line.  Virgil 
had  posted  his  iEneids  in  the  midst  of  the  front,  and  called  them  the  first  legion  :  he  designed  to  fight 
in  person  at  tlie  head  of  these,  and  named  the  Thebaid  of  Statius  the  second,  which  he  disposed  on  the 
left  of  his  own  poem  ;  and  Statins  was  to  second  Virgil  at  the  head  of  the  epic.'* 

To  conclude,  whoever  will  read  the  Thebaid  in  the  original,  will  find  the  author  to  be  a  much  better 
poet,  than  the  world  in  gener.il  imagines.  1  say,  imagines,  because  two  thirds  of  the  men  of  letters  in 
this  kingdom  have  never  read  him  ;  but  form  their  opinions  from  the  character  given  him  by  some  few 
prejudiced  persons.  Borrichius  has  justly  observed,  that  he  is  the  same  among  the  poets,  as  .-ilexan- 
der  was  among  heroes.  He  has  many  and  great  beauties,  but  they  are  blended  with  defects.  He  has 
more  harmony  than  Lucan,  and  more  spirit  than  Silius  Italicus  ;  and  one  may  safely  say,  that  if  lie 
be  not  equal  to  Virgil  in  some  points,  he  approaclies  so  near  him,  as  to  leave  far  beiiind  those  of  his 
own  and  after  times.  As  nothing  throws  a  greater  lustre  on  the  fine  passages  in  the  Iliad,  than  Virgil's 
condescending  to  copy  them  ;  so  nothing  is  a  greater  argument  of  Statius's  merit,  than  the  verbal 
imitations  of  Chaucer,  who  was  perhaps  a  poet  of  the  most  lively  imagination  of  any  amongst  the  mo- 
dems. I  prefer  this  to  volumes  of  criticism.  No  one  would  imitate  what  he  could  exceed.  Such, 
therefore,  as  he  is  with  all  his  imperfections,  I  present  him  to  the  reader,  whom  I  wish  the  same  pica- 
sure  that  I  Imve  found,  in  conttmplating  his  many  and  great  beauties. 

Having  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  original,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  whai  he  is  to  expect  in  tlie  following  version.  The  great  inducement  to  the  attempting  it,  was 
its  not  having  been  wholly  translated  before.  I  had  long  considered  it  as  the  most  illustrious  work  of 
Roman  antiquity  after  the  -lEncid,  and  consequently  was  concerned,  that  it  had  never  appeared  in  an 

English  dress.     Five   books  indeed  have  been  rend,  red  into  English  verse  by  T re  :   Mr.  Pope 

made  the  first  speak  English,  and  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Walter  Hjrte,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon,  the 
sixth.  This  is  all,  that  to  my  knowledge  has  been  translated.  With  more  ambition,  therefore,  than 
prudence,  I  begun  it  soon  after  I  entered  at  the  university,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  must  confess,  that 
my  chief  merit  consists  in  having  had  the  patience  to  go  through  with  it  at  a  time  of  life,  which  is  too 
oflen  squandered  away  in  a  circle  of  follies  and  amusements.  Those  readers  will  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed, who  expect  to  find  a  literal  version.  The  translator  has  profited  too  much  fi-om  the  fate  of 
others,  to  attempt  it.  If  he  could  not  be  just  to- the  original  in  a  free  version,  he  had  been  much  less 
so  in  a  close  one:  such  is  the  disparity  of  the  two  languages  ;  and  of  all  the  Latin  authors,  Statius 
perhaps  is  the  most  diflncult.  It  is  hoped,  however,  the  liberties  which  are  taken  will  not  be  deemed 
too  great,  nor  the  deviations  from  the  original  too  many.  In  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  such  as  the 
fable,  manners  and  sentiments,  omissions  and  contractions  are  altogether  unpardonable  ;  but  in  others 
less  essential,  where  the  variation  does  not  exceed  one  word,  as  the  substituting  another  epithet  to 
strengthen  the  idea,  it  is  presumed,  no  man  of  candour  will  be  offended.  The  abuse  of  triplets  and 
Alexandrines  has  been  very  justly  objected  to:  for  which  reason,  the  translator  has  scrupulously 
avoided  them,  and,  unless  his  memory  very  much  deceives  him,  has  not  one  of  either  in  the  whole 
work.  The  incorrectness  of  modern  rhymes  has  likewise  given  reasonable  ground  for  censure.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  of  this  point,  and  the  translator  flatters  himself  that  veiy  few  bad  rhymes  will  be 
found  in  the  whole  poem.  If  there  is  now  and  then  a  darkness,  there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity, 
which  is  best prese»:cd  in  a  literal  vei-sion.     Whenever  the  tiauslator  has  found  this  (as  indei-d  he  has 
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»*ry  frtqiiently),  he  has  always  stuck  close  to  tHi-  original.  It  happ<"ns  sometimes  agriin,  that  n  whule 
passage  is  so  obscure,  as  nut  to  be  rendered  verbatim  :  in  this  case,  all  that  can  be  done,  is  to  trans- 
lat'j  in  the  lump,  and  by  carefully  consulting;  the  context,  give  what  seems  to  be  the  ireneral  sirnse  ■> 
briefly  and  as  [loelically  as  one  can.  A  translator  is  not  accountable  for  the  faults  of  the  author.  Now, 
it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  thnu^ht  is  low  and  vulj;ar,  an  imai^e  not  physically  true,  and  u  n-arriyr, 
who  has  been  killed,  described  fl^'htiog  again,  through  a  slip  of  the  poet's  memory.  Whenever,  then- 
fore,  the  reader  perceives  an  inaccuracy  of  this  kind,  he  should  turn  to  the  passage  in  the  original,  and 
not  throw  the  blame  on  the  translator,  l)eforc  there  is  conviction  that  he  deserves  it.  If  there  has  iK-en 
too  great  a  prolixity  in  notes  and  quotations,  it  ia  but  justice  to  ascribe  it  rather  to  the  desire  of  gratj- 
fy'in^  his  pleasure,  than  displaying  his  learning:  sin<*e  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  employments  a 
rational  mind  can  be  engaged  in,  to  compare  the  flowers  of  gemus  and  fancy  together. 

After  all,  the  translator  professes  himself  incapable  of  doitis  Statins  justice,  and  always  keepini;  up 
that  lire  and  spirit,  which  so  peculiarly  animates  the  original.  His  abilities  arc  unequal  to  so  arduous 
a  task,  and  if  they  were  greater  than  they  are,  the  English  language  would  in  many  points  fail  hini. 
He  therefore  submits  this  version  to  the  public,  as  the  lirst-fruits  of  his  labours  ;  and  sincerely  wishes, 
that  when  his  judgment  is  matured  by  time,  he  may  he  able  to  produce  somethins  which  may  tbon', 
that  their  present  indulgence  was  not  entirely  thrnn  n  away  upon  him. 
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THE  AHCCMEKT. 


EUorlM  nral  Polyniccs  having    dcthroncil  their 
talker,  Ottlipus,  king  of  Tlitbes,  agrre  to  rcigit 
altcrnalrly.     Oe«lipu»    invokes   the    fury  Tisi- 
phone  to  punish  them  ;  she  sows  dissension  be- 
tween  liicm.      Kteocles    is    chosen   by   lot    to 
rcicn  the   first  year.     An  universal  discontent 
prevails  among   the  Thebans.     Jupiter  calls  a 
covnicil  of  the  finds,  and  declares  his  intention 
of  punishing  TlielK's    and    Arjos.       He   sends 
Merrury  to  call  up  th'-  ghost  of  Laius  from  the 
shades.     On  Eteocles's  refusing  to  v'ive  up  the 
jirptre  at  the  expiration  of  his  year,  Polynices 
goen   to    Argos   to  solicit   the  aid  of  Adruslus 
•gnitist    him.       tie    is   overtaken   by   a  heavy 
tlorm,  and  being  very  much  fatigued,  lies  down 
at  Adrastus's  gate.  1*ydt-us  arrives  at  the  same 
place    by    chance.      They  (piarrel    and    light. 
Adrastus,  alanned  at  the  noisi*,  comes  out,  rc- 
concilfs,   aiwl  entertains  them  very  hospitably. 
He  relates  the  origin  of  a  sai  rilice  utiii-h  was 
then  celebruting,   and   addresses  a    prayer  to 
Apollo,  wbicti  concludes  the  book. 


o 


r  gniltv  Thebes,  to  fireign  arms  a  prey. 
Fraternal  rage,  and  impious  lu-t  of  sway, 
Mv  daring  Mu^e  would  sing,  so  Pha-biis  deign 
7°v  prompt  the  bard,  and  liarmooize  the  strum. 


Say,  goddess,  whence  shall  I  mjr  subject  trace, 
Fiom  Cadmus,  autbur  of  the  viciouii  race  ? 

5.  Say,  Eoddcss]     Statius  has  been  pretty  se- 
vendy  han<llj>d  by  some  lni;enious  critics  ainong 
the  modems  for  this  seeming  doubt  where  to  com- 
mence his  narration.     Tho'  1  cannot  pretend  U» 
exculpate  hini  eiitinly  for  running  counter  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Horace,  yet  1  cannot  but  hope, 
he  will  appear  less  w.irlhy  of  censure  than  he  l.as 
hitherto  done,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  |ioi.t  judged 
the  createst  jiart  of  hi>  Kom.in  readers  ignorant  of 
the  Thelian  history,  (as  tindoubtolly  they  were,) 
and  yet  it  w.is  necessary  they  should   ha\e  some 
previous  knonledge  of  it,   in  ortler  to  understand 
his  poem,    and  the  allusions  he  frequently  makes 
to  the  history  and  customs  of  that  nation.     Itut 
how  were  they  to  be  acquainted  with  it?   Was  be 
to  have  directly  collected  the  heads  of  it,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  ?   No:  that  would   have  been 
the  greatest  alTnint  he  could  have  put  upon  tb<*m, 
which  our  author  was  sutliciently  aware  of.     Let 
us  admire,  then,  the  art  and  dexterity  ol  the  |Kiet, 
who  has  extricated  binis<'lf  from  the  embarass- 
ments  he  lay  under,  by  this  |>olite  and  ingenious 
derice.  If  he  has  ofTeiided,  it  is  a  gtirious  olTence, 
or  (to  use  the  wonis  of  .Mr.  Pope)  a  grace  tnateb'd 
tieyoiid  the  rubs  of  art. 

6.  From  •' nlmiis]  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  .\gc» 
nor;  this  <»bstinate  piiiice  iiisistetl  uu  his  trawl- 
ling  in  (piest  of  his  sister  I'.U'opa,  who  had  tK*en 
earned  off  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  The 
hero  eouiplii-il,  but  out  Hudiog  hi>  sister,  settled 
ntar  Thebes. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Shall  I  ilosciibe  him  on  the  raging  sea, 
Obset|iiious  to  the  monarch's  stern  decree? 
Then  tell,  from  whence  th'  aspiring  nation  rose, 
And  to  what  suuvce  proud  Thebes  its  grandeur 
owes,  10 

How  soften'd  rocks  (so  willM  resistless  fate) 
Dane'd  into  form,  to  grace  a  future  state  ? 
\V!iat  fatal  causes  could  so  far  inieiise 
The  queen  of  Heav'n,  and  what  the  dire  offence, 
When  Athamas,  by  wrath  divine  pursuM, 
His  trembling  hands  in  filial  blood  imbiued, 
And  iiis  pale  spouse,  to  shun  his  angry  bow, 
Sprung  from  the  beach,  and  sought  the  depths  be- 

^ow? 
Wave  then,  whatever  to  Cadmus  may  belongi 
O  Muse,  and  date  the  subject  of  thy  son;^  20 

From  wretched  Oedipus  ; — nor  yet  aspire 
In  C<esai*s  praise  to  string  thy  feeble  lyre, 
Or  tell,  how  twice  he  bade  the  Rhine  obey, 
How  twice  the  Danube  roU'd  beneath  his  sway: 
(M''hile  Daeia,  daring  iini>ious  war  to  wage. 
Fell  the  just  object  of  the  victor's  rage  :) 
Or  how,  in  youthful  armour  clad,  he  strove 
To  vindicate  the  sacred  rites  of  Jove, 
Nor  thou,  commission'd  in  the  rolls  of  fate. 
To  swell  the  glories  of  the  Latian  state,  30 

7*y  wild  ambition  led  away,  resign 
The  Roman  hdm  to  feebler  hands  than  thine. 
"What  tho'  the  stars  contract  their  liquid  space, 
AVell  pieasM  to  yield  thee  a  serener  place; 
Tho'  Piicebns,  conscious  of  superior  blaze. 
Would  intermix  with  tliine  his  friendly  rays; 
And  Jov  his  wide-extended  empire  share. 
Content  to  rule  an  equal  tract  of  air; 
Yet  may  thy  people's  wishes  thee  detain* 
And  Jove  cnjuy  an  undivided  reign.  40 

The  timt;  will  ceime,  when  a  diviner  flame 
Siiall  prompt  me  to  resijund  thy  ripen'd  flame, 
Meanwhile  permit  my  Muse  to  seek  renown 
In  Theban  wars,  a  prelude  to  thy  own. 
She  sings  of  sonls  discordant  e'en  in  death. 
And  hate,  that  fled  not  with  the  vitrtl  breath  ; 
A  throne,  for  which  the  vengeful  fates  decreed, 
Two  rival  kings  by  mutual  arms  should  bleed. 
And  ecepter'd  chie'"  ;   who  long  unbury'd  lay, 
To  birds  and  beasts  an  undistinguish'd  prey  ;     50 
When  PirceN  source  was  staiu'd  with  kindred  gore, 
And  Thetis  from  theblood-impurpled  shore 
Beheld  Tsmenos  roll  a  mingled  hesp 
OTarn-s  and  wavriors  to  the  frighted  deep. 
What  fust,  O  C[io,  shall  adorn  thy  page, 
Th'  expiring  prophet,  or  .^toliau's  rage  ? 

U.  How  softpu'd]  The  poets  feign,  Amphion 
played  so  sweetly  upon  t!ie  lyre,  that  the  stones 
p.'-.d  rock-? danced  into  walls,  and  built  the  city  af- 
terwards called  Thebes. 

15.  When  Athamas]  He  was  the  father  of 
P:i!crnion,  and  husband  of  Ino:  but  being  sei^ied 
with  lunacy  through  the  malice  of  .luno,  pursued 
his  children  xvith  his  bow  and  arrows.  Whereupon 
the  wretched  mother  leaped  into  the  sea  with  one 
of  her  sons. 

29.  Nor  thou,  commi^sionM]  Virgil  and  Lucan 
gave  the  precedent  of  this  fnhunie  and  almost  im- 
pious flattery,  in  compliment  to  Augustus  and 
Nero.  1  hope  the  reader  will  dispense  with  my 
transcribing  the  passages,  as  they  would  swi  11  the 
compps^  of  these  note^  hrvoud  what  w;tsintendcd. 
— See  Georgics,  lib.  I.  &.  Pharsalia,  lib.  I 


Say,  wilt  thou  sinir,  how  grim  with  hostile  blood, 
Hippomcdon  repdlM  tbenisbing  flood  ; 
Lament  th'  Anadian  youth's  untimely  fate. 
Or  Jove,  opposM  by  Capanens,   relate  ?  60 

Now  Oedipus,  inur'd  to  deepest  night. 
No  more  in  sighs  bewails  the  loss  of  sight; 
And  tho'  the  raj-s  of  Phoebus  ne*er  in\ade 
His  dark  ab<»de,  or  pierce  th*  eternal  shade, 
Yet  conscience  haunts  him  with  reflecting  glass. 
Thro'  which  his  sins,  too  well  distinguish'd,  pass. 
Their  torches  oVr  his  head  the  furies  rear, 
And  threats  and  harsh  reproaches  grate  his  ear. 
Now  to  th*  unpitying  ruler  of  the  skies 
He  lifts  the  gloomy  sockets  of  his  eyes,  70 

Then  strikes  the  gaping  void  with  impious  hands. 
And  thus  aloud  infernal  aid  demands. 
'*  Ye  gods,  who  sway  in  Tartarus  maintain. 
Where  guilty  spirits  howl  with  endless  pain; 
Thou  Stj'x,  whose  gloomy  banks,  and  shady  lake 
A  sad  impression  on  my  senses  make  ; 
Tisiphone,  on  whose  lepeated  name 
I've  dwelt;  if  Oedipus  attention  claim. 
Oh  !   lend  an  ear,  and  from  the  realms  below 
Accord  my  wi^^hes,  and  assist  my  vow.  80 

If  from  my  sire  misdcem'd  I  took  my  way 
To  Cyrrha's  fonc  on  that  important  day. 
When  Laiusbled  beneath  the.-e  impious  hands. 
Where  the  three  paths  divide  the  Phocian  lan<l*  : 
If  seconded  by  thee,  I  durst  el.asti-e  [prize; 

Th'  insidious   Sphinx,    and  gain'd  the  glitt'rins 
Or,  by  thy  fav'ring  torch  conducted,  strove 
To  meet  with  equal  lires  Jocasta's  love  : 
If  studious  of  thy  cause,  I  now  prepare 
Two  sons,  whose  rising  merits  claim  thy  care  ;  90 
And,  ttio  impatient  of  the  vital  light, 
Forc'd  from  these  streaming  orbs  the  balls  of  sight : 
Attend,  and  aid  the  vengeance  I  request ; 
If  worthy  thee,  and  what  thou  wonUlSt  suggest. 
Mv  sons  (if  snns  they  are)  their  sire  distwn, 
Spoird  of  his  eyes,  and  driven  from  his  throne; 

61.  Now  Oedipus]  This  is  an  extremely  fine 
passage:  the  latter  part  of  it  alludes  to  the  fol- 
lowing verse  in  Euripides. 

Orestes,  v.  225. 

71.  Then  strikes]  I  have  rendered  inane  solum 
by  gaping  void,  as  it  i-*  spuken  of  the  sockets  of 
his  eyes.  Grouoviusand  Mr.  Poie  have  taken  it 
in  the  same  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Bernartius  and  Barclay. 

85.  If  sr-conded  by  thee]  The  curious  reader 
may  see  the  Sphynx's  riddle  in  Oreek,  prefixed  to 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  Johnson's 
edition,  volume  2. 

95.  My  ';»ms]  The  Oedipns  of  Siiphocles  com- 
plains in  like  manner  of  his  sons'  cruelty,  and 
wishes  them  a  similar  punishment. 

Eftv  xtracsiVfireir,  h  i^sjxol  Ti'Xs;. 
aStoCv  yiyoiTH  tJicJe  ing  y-a-yji;  'Tf'fj, 
"^H;  vlTv  lyovraii  x«7rrtvn(p«vr«i  ^of  y. 

'EX^oi  tot'  aC'^'if,  oiyt  Tov  ifjcavr'  tfjj- 
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And.  while  a  puidrU's?,  ht^lplts'f  w  retch  1  roam, 
Dcriiti:  niy  gr(>;inv  in  piiiiipVinc  <aM-  at  hunic. 
Smli  i»  thiir  luiv,  such  their  filial  hivr, 
And  yet  inarlivr  sh:«  p  the  bi»lc**  4tf  Joti*.  10(1 

Then  be  the  place  of  .luvc  hy  Ihee  siipplyM, 
To  check  their  in'-tiltf,  ami  revvanl  their  prifle; 
Lettliein  some  lasting  struke  of  vengeance  mourn, 
AVhich  may  eiteml  to  aiies  yet  iinhom  : 
Ci\c  them  the  erfwn,  which stcep'd  in  recent  gore, 
From  the  cleft  temples  of  my  sire  I  tore. 
Go  then,  (lifsolv,-  the  sacreil  buiitis  of  peace, 
Hid  disconl  ris4*,  ;tnd  love  fralenial  cca^f-  : 
Urgo  them  to  dare,  what  may  to  latest  times 
I'ransmll  their  i;>iilt,  some  yt  unuct.'d  crimen.   1 10 
Soon  thou'lt  experiuhcc  (do  hut  lead  the  way) 
'i'heir  head!(ta>ii<;  wills,  impatient  ofilelay; 
And  ill  the  outlines  of  ttieir  tempers  find 
The  tniesl  portrait  of  th<  ir  father's  mind." 
'J'he  list'iiiiig  fury  ni>w  prepar'-s  to  rise. 
And  ton'nls  the  suppliant  wretch  direrts  her  eyes. 
On  sad  Cix-ytos'  hanks  slie  sali' reelit.M, 
And  tc  the  hreezc  her  fluwinL'  locks  r<'<i?n'd. 
Her  snakes,  unbound,  along  tlie  mnrjfin  glide, 
Mport  on  the  uaiea,  or  lash  the  sulph'ry  tide.     120 
From  thence  s'.ic  springs  ;   not  swifter  li^hl'nings 
Or fallin;.: stars,  that  cleave  the  mid-uav  sky.  [fly, 
The  phantoms  ken  her,  as  she  soars  in  air. 
And  to  the  distant  shades  in  haste  repair. 
Thro"  dreary  realms,  anil  Phitu's  wide  domains 
She  roams,  iin-l  skmi  th'  infernal  mansion  gains. 
The  day  beheld  her  dire  appmaih,  and  slu-owds 
Her  siek'iiing  glories  in  eiicirclinj.'  cloudu, 
F,Vn  Atlas  lulmiir'd  with  U'Hijnte«l  fears. 
And  shook  benenth  the  hurtlen  of  the  spheres.   130 
From  Maleu's  hiiiiihle  vale  she  rose  in  llighl. 
And  s|H'd  to  Thcbi-«,  the  monster's  chief  delight. 
Not  II' II  its.-lf,  nor  the  Taitareancoist 
An  eipial  sh.ire  ol  her  esteem  can  boast. 
A  hundinl  serpents  on  her  visage  glare 
With  horrid  scales,  and  mingle  with  her  hair: 
Her  eyes,  iiitrench'd  wilhm  her  bri>tliiig  head. 
By  tils,  a  livid,  f.iinty  sphndour  .shed. 
Thus  Cynthia  blushes  thro'  the  mi  liiight  sh.i(Ic, 
When  magiechainisher  lab' ring  b'ams  invade.  HO 
Her  bloatetl  skin  with  giithcr'd  venom  teems. 
And  her  foul  mouth  exhales  sulphureous  steams. 
Disease  and  denth's  annihilatin-.:  force 
From  heme,  a>  she  commi-sioas,  heiid  theirconrse. 
Some  stiffen'd  rags  were  o'er  her  slioiilders  thpiwn. 
And  the  dire  monster  by  her  drtss  wai  known. 


OJx  *T»w.  hi*  nfxvyav,  dXX',  ttfn^nT^' 


">-f-^ 


TH,  juk^m^fl/f^^nf  y'-'7" 
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There  is  no  character  In  the  drama  more  deserv- 
ing of  our  pity,  th.in  that  of  O-dipus.  His  sins 
wire  chiefly  involuntary ;  the  gods  seem  t'>  have 
levelled  all  their  vengeance  at  him.  This  ilr<  idful 
im|>recc»ion,  however,  against  his  own  children, 
blackens  his  character,  and  refutes  all  the  ar.'U- 
ments  which  compassion  cau  suirgest  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

I'M.  And  to]  Spenser  seems  to  have  alluded  to 
this  thought  ill  bis  Fairy  iSuccn,  b.  6.  canto  6. 
stiuza,^ 

Echidna  is  a  monster  direful  dread. 
Whom  gods  do  hate,  ami  Ilcav'ns  abhor  to  sec  ; 
So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  head. 
That  e'en  the  hell.sh  fiends  affrighted  be 
At  sight  Uienof,  and  from  lii'  puseocc  flee. 


A  er«  sleil  serjH'nt  arin'd  her  better  hand, 
.And  ill  the  let:  she  tns>M  a  tiani.n.:  brand. 
When  now  she  stooil  where  <ra-gy  elilf*  arise, 
Aiiilproiid  Cithieron  threats  the  in-ighhVii'.-  »kie<, 
Kiin^'il  on  her  head,  the  scaly  monsters  ili-.v,   131 
.And  hiss,  eiitwiii'd  in  her  env.nom  d  hair. 
A  si.'iial  to  the  Eartti  the  shoies  rcvouirl, 
AntI  (ireeee  from  far  returns  the  deaf'iiintf  sound. 
The  distant  snnmiuns  fam'il  Tarnassiis  took, 
And  old  l-lurotas  from  it's  sii:iiinit  shook  : 
Huge  Oele  nods,  half  sunk  » ilh  al.  her  pin"^, 
.Ami  Istlinios  scarce  the  parted  waves  disjoins  ; 
While  starting  at  the  shuck,  I.^«cot'ioc  press'd 
The  young  Fala-moii  closer  to  her  beast.  IGO 

The  furj'  to  the  polace  now  had  come. 
And  shaded  with  her  win^  the  splendi'I  dome. 
When  here  and  tliere  each  furious  brother  Hiei, 
.\ml  m:;e  the  place  of  mutual  love  sujir»l.es  : 
While  jealousy  and  hatc-ingeiid'ring  fears      fears. 
Flume  in  their  breasts,  and  haunt  tlx'ir  end  |uii« 
Their  restless  minds  then  wild  amtiition  tires 
To  bicak  the  league,  and  deadly  wrath  iii>pirs-s. 
Their  haughty  souls  superior  jKiw'r  disown, 
And  scorn  th'  niternale  splenl.ursuf  acrown.  170 
Such  divorri  rises  from  divided  sway. 
When  each  will  rule,  and  neither  will  obey. 
As  two  young  steers,  when  first  coiii|>ell'd  to  bow 
Their  stubliom  necks,  and  trad  the  gallin.;  plow. 
Frisk  here  and  there,  impatient  of  the  toil. 
And  sjtrend  disorder  o'er  the  furmwr  soil ; 
Thus  Discord  arms  the  hrotlie.'s  in  her  cause, 
.And  urges  them  to  cancel  nature's  I  iws. 
First  they  decrie<l,  that  each  in  tuni  should  wear 
The  di.adem  in  his  succe-ssive  year.  180 

Unhappy  youths,  no  Unger  doo:nM  to  prove 
The  joys  of  friendship,  and  frateriial  Uve  ! 
While  that  in  exile  mourns  his  pn"*eiit  state. 
This  dreads,  alas  !  the  same  iuipenJiug  fate. 

153.  A  sienal]     This   beautiful  passage  Vs  un- 

douhtedly  imitated   from   Virgil,  .ffineid,   lib.  7. 

verse  Ml. 
At  l)ca— — 

Pastorale  eanit  signum,  eomiiqiie  rcrurvo 
Tartarean!  iutcndu  voceni :  i|ua  protinns  omne 
Coiilreginit  nenins,  &  silvacintoniiereprofundx. 
Audiit  &  Trivia-  longe  laciis,  amliit  amnis 
Suliirei  N'lralhus  aqua,  finli'Siiue  V.lini  : 
F.t  trcpidic  m.tti-es  pressere  ad  •  ei'tora  iialos. 

Who  copied  it  iVoui  Apollonius  lUiodius,  Aijron. 

I.  4.  V.  l'J9. 

Piijii  I!  «ix<vf'»»i  "f  J'  '■  M""'"'" 

H.^i;  55-a;x«o,  1^  atfiriT9»  ta^r* «»*«;. 
ExXi/nsI  1^  loXXoi  na;  rimiJo.  no; 

O;  i«!«.i»^(*na;  vrrafut  xiXaijiToj  A,-<i$iui, 
9aeih  rvfittifi'liu  U,«r  ftm,  ol  Si'  c-jt  n^fw 
K"i'*»ff*n' ■XrtJ' u, /»  f>-  '-i/df, 

Ao^f,  i'  t^iyfrnii  Kma.  .ffi 

PBij'it  la>J  splToi ;,  Xi'/iH  ^><"  uT^t^T*.*!.  -m. 
This  stroke  of  nature  is  tenJiT  and  aff.-cting  h> 
tlic  last  degrve.  Others  would  h«v.'  been  saiitiird 
to  ban-  mei.tioned  t  he  cir.^s;ts  oi  I  ii>  dreadful  blast 
upon  the  «uu<ls  and  mountains.  Viigil  knew, 
that  this  circumstance  of  the  molhers'  catchin* 
thrir  infants  to  their  breast,  won.  I  more  touch 
and  interest  his  readen,  than  all  the  uUn  rpoin|>ou> 
iiu'ages,  great  Bstbt7»re.     Warloo's  Virgil. 
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long;    this    league    withheld 
hands, 

From  executins;  Discord's  dire  commands  : 
But  ere  one  year  was  closM ,  they  both  gave  way 
To  fierce  contention,  and  desire  of  sway. 
Yet  then  no  gates  of  iv'ry  did  unfold 
The  palace,  beaming  with  barbaric  gold;  190 

No  polish'd  arches,  frain'd  of  Parian  stone. 
Beneath  th'  incumbent  dome  in  onier  shone  ; 
No  guards,  reclining  on  erected  spears, 
Essay'd  to  chase  the  sleepless  tyrant's  fears  ; 
Nor  curious  gems,  inlaid  with  art  divine, 
Flam'd  on  the  brim,  and  sparkled  in  the  wine. 
Merc  lust  of  pow'r  the  risal  brollurs  arms, 
And  tills  a  narrow  realm  with  war's  alarms. 
But  while  their  claims  yet  undetermin'd  stand. 
And  none  enjoys  in  peace  supreme  conmiand  ;  200 
I.aw  gives  a  sanction  to  injurious  njight. 
And  pow'r  is  hallow'd  with  the  name  of  right. 
•Say,  rivals,  why  ye  rush  to  mutual  death, 
And  why  so  lavish  of  your  vital  breath  ? 
Not  all  th'  united  realms,  which  Sol  surveys, 
Adorn'd  with  orient,  or  declining  rays. 
When  to  the  south  he  bends  his  rapid  course, 
Or  the  bleak  north  enjoys  his  temp'rate  force  ; 
Not  all  the  wealth  that  fertile  Tyre  can  boast. 
Nor  all  that  glitters  on  the  Phrygian  coast;     210 
Could  claim  such  <lceds,  or  merit  such  regaril, 
AVcreall  those  realms  the  conqueror's  reward. 
Meanwhile     the    lots     for    the    fust    year    were 

thrown. 
And  proud  Eteocles  ascends  the  throne. 
How  grateful  then,  O  tyrant,  was  the  day. 
When  all  around  were  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
How  pleas'd,  without  contention  to  devour 
'J'he  wish'd-for  sweets  of  undivided  pow'r  ! 

And  now  the  disaffected  Thebans  vent 
In  whisper'd  tales  their  growing  discontent.       220 
To  th'  Absent  prince  in  secret  they  adhere, 
And  curse  the  slow  |)rogression  of  the  year. 
Then  one,  by  nature  ready  to  complain. 
Alike  dissatisfy'd  with  every  reign, 
Well  taught  to  feel  rebellious  faction's  tlame. 
And  brand  with  calunmy  the  royal  nanrc, 
Exclaim'd  aloud:  "  Shall  then  the  Thcban  state 
Feel  each  vicissitude  of  cruel  fate? 
Still  must  our  slavish  necks  with  patience  bear 
Th'  alternate  yoke  of  each  tyrannic  heir  ;         230 
Who  now  reverse  our  fates,  divide  the  land, 
And  hold  inferior  fortune  at  command  ? 
For  e'er  shall  Tliebes  her  sad  condition  mourn, 
And  dread  each  exil'd  tyrant's  quick  return  .' 
Is  this  thy  fixt  decree,  almighty  Jove, 
Is  this  a  proof  of  thy  paternal  love  ? 
Was  this  a  curse  entail'd  upon  our  race  ? 
Say,  from  what  time  the  omen  we  may  trace  ; 
Wiien  C'adnuis  sought  his  sister  on  the  main, 
Sow'd  with  the  serpent's  teeth  the  fertile  plaii 
And,  forc'd  on  fair  Bccotia's  soil  by  fate. 
Laid  the  foundation  of  the  Thcban  state  ? 
Sec,  how  elate  with  pride  our  king  appears, 
Free  from  competitors,  and  void  of  fears  ! 
What  threat'ning  looks  he  wears,  as  if  again 
He  seorn'd  to  yield  his  temporary  reign. 
Yet  none  Irefore  was  easier  of  access. 
More  atl'able,  or  prone  to  give  rcilress. 
Nor  wonderrwe  :  he  was  not  then  alone, 
Nor  without  dread  of  a  divided  throne.  250 

While  we  stand  here,  a  patient  servile  band, 
Prepai'd  to  act  whate'trour  lords  conunand. 


LEWIS'S  TRANSITION 

their    impious 


240 


As  when  two  winds  contend  with  adverse  force. 
And  influence  by  turns  the  vessel's  course, 
On  this  side  now,  obsequious  to  the  blast. 
Now  there  she  nods,  and  stiil  obeys  the  last : 
Thus  fares  our  state,  between  the  doui)tful  swajf 
Of  cither  prince,  unknowing  which  I'obey, 
Distracted,  tortur'd  with  suspense  she  stands, 
While  this  repeats  his  threats, and  that  commands." 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Heav'n,  imperial  Jove, 
Convenes  a  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above  ;  -62 

Full  in  the  midst,  enthron'd,  the  thund'rer  sate, 
Siiblinif  ii>  all  the  pomp  of  regal  state. 
Beneath  his  piercing  eye,  in  full  survey, 
The  spacious  earth,  and  seas  contracted  lay. 
His  brow  was  void  of  frowns,  serene  his  look. 
Vet  at  his  nod  the  whole  creation  shook. 
Their  heav'nly  king  the  rising  senate  greet. 
And  at  his  word  resume  their stany  seat.  270 

Inferior  gods  from  ev'ry  quarter  come, 
By  rank  distinguish'd  in  the  starry  dome. 
None  absent  were  of  all  whose  force  can  bind, 
Or  on  the  deep  discharge,  the  furious  wind  ; 
No  rosy  dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
Nor  azure  sister  of  the  crystal  flood. 
But  here,  obedient  to  their  sov'reign's  will, 
The  winds  are  silent,  and  the  waves  lie  still. 
Thro'  Heay'n's  expanse  a  gath'ring  horrour  rolls. 
And  huge  Olympus  trembles  tu  the  poles.         280 
With  rays  serene  the  wreathed  pillars  glare, 
And  a  new  lu--tre  gilds  tin/ fields  of  air. 
Us  Iremoui-s  now  the  globe  began  to  ceasei 
And  nature  lay  rcsign'd  to  downy  peace  ; 
When  tlius  the  thund'rer  spoke  :  assenting  fate 
On  ev'ry  accent  stamp'd  resistless  weight. 
"  Say,  must  1  still  of  human  crimes  complain, 
And  must  the  tlumd'rer's  bolts  be  hurl'd  in  vain  ? 
Why  seek  they  thus  my  tardy  wrath  to  prove, 
And  scorn  my  protTer'd  clemency  and  love  ;     290 
While  yet  the  Cyclops  ply  their  arms  no  more, 
And  jEtna  weeps  for  her  exhausted  store  ? 

253.  As  when]  It  has  been  observed  of  Statins, 
that  he  shines  particularly  in  descriplions  and  si- 
milies;  and  1  will  venture  to  say,  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  work.  Medice 
nutat  fortuna  carina?,  is  a  fine  expression,  and  its 
spirit  unattainable  in  English  verse.  However,  if 
similies  are  any  where  unreasonable,  they  certain- 
ly are  in  speeches,  and  especially  those  delivered 
with  any  wj.-mtb.  I  have  somewliere  seen  Virgil 
censured  for  putting  so  many  similies  in  j^neas's 
mouth,  during  the  narration  of  his  adventures  to 
Dido. 

261.  Meanwhile]  This  description  is  every- 
way suitable  to  those  refined  ideas  our  author  had 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  images  areas  grand 
us  the  human  mind  can  conceive,  or  fancy  repre- 
sent of  such  an  assembly  ;  and  the  harangue  of 
Jove  does  not  baulk  the  great  expectations  the 
preceding  description  has  raised  of  him. 

— I Grave  &  immutabile  Sanctis 

Pondus  adest  verbis,  &.  voccm  fata  sequuntur, 

is  not  more  sublime  than  concise  and  expressive  : 
the  sense  of  which  an  Italian  or  French  poet  would 
have  scarce  comprised  in  six  or  eight  versos.  I 
should  want  common  justice,  if  I  denied  Mr.  Pope 
the  praix:  so  justly  deserved  from  the  translation 
of  this  passage,  which  the  reader  may  compare 
with  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  iEneid. 
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For  this  1  auHcrM  headstroii.'  Phaeton 
To  mount  the  car  of  tlic  ri'kictaiit  Sun  ; 
Ami  NcptuQc  baJc  Ih*  impriiun'il  waters  flow, 
And  hills  and  vales  no  more  ili-ititirtion  know  : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  our  vengeance  they  defy, 
And  triumph  o'er  tlie  ruler  of  the  sky. 
To  putiibh  tlicsc,  I  leave  the  realms  above, 
A  race  descended  from  imperial  Jove:  300 

With  Perseus  Ar(Ws'  guns  alliance  claim, 
From  Cadmus  Thebes  derives  immortal  famr. 
Who  has  nut  heanj  of  wretched  Cadmus*  fate. 
And  the  loni'  labours  of  the  Thekin  stale  j 
When  from  the  silent  regions  of  the  ni:;ht, 
Th«  funis  sprani;,  and  rnsh'd  to  mortal  fiihl  ' 
Why  should  I  publish  the  lieree  mother's  shame, 
And  deeds,  Ibe  pow'rs  of  Heav'n  would  blush  to 

name  } 
Before  I  cou'd  recount  tbeir  num'rous  crimes 
From  Cadmus'  days  unto  the  prewnt  times,     310 
Plia^bus  wuu'<l  seek  the  chambers  of  the  main, 
Aud  rise  to  gild  the  courts  of  Hmv'n  ajrain. 
Say,  without  liorrour  can  the  tale  l>e  read 
Of  Loiius  slain,  and  his  dishunour'd  bed  ? 
Dire  monster  !   first  to  cause  his  father's  death, 
Then  stain  the  uouib,  from  whence  he  di^-w  his 

breath. 
Yet  th'  angry  poir'rs  he  satisfies  with  ^rroans, 
And  gloom  eternal  for  his  sins  atones. 
No  more  he  breathes  at  large  our  upper  air, 
IJut  feeds  the  norms  of  conscience  with  tlespair. 
Yet  say,  what  fury  cou'd  his  sons  inspire  3-1 

Tims  to  torment  their  old,  unhappy  sire  ; 
To  trample  on  his  eyes  with  impious  feet, 
And  hurl  hiui  headlong  from  the  r^gal  seat? 
Tlien  let  us  pity  lum ;  not  let  in  vain 
The  wretched  king  of  filial  racv  complain  ; 
Hence  shall  it  be  my  bus'iuss  to  redress 
His  wrongs,  and  crown  his  wishes  with  success. 
The  day  shall  come,  when  disconi  from  afar 
Shall  give  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  war;  3J0 
When  the  whole  guilty  race  in  light  shall  fall, 
An<l  one  incircling  mm  swallow  all. 
AJrastns  shall  in  dire  alliance  join 
With  Heaven,  and  complete  the  Fates'  design. 
Nor  let  proufl  Argos  triumph  :   His  decreed. 
That  she  amid  the  gen'ral  cama;;e  bleed  : 
The  craft  of  Tantalus,  and  impious  feast. 
Yet  waki  my  Miiginiui-,  and  inllame  my  breast." 

Then  Juno,  impotent  <A'  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke.  340 

"  Why  urte  me  thus  to  deeds  of  martial  rage  ? 
Shall  Juno  still  in  mortal  strilc  engage  ? 
Thou  know'st,  no  mortals  merit  more  my  grace, 
Than  Argos,  and  the  fam'd  Inaehiaii  race, 
By  me  for  e'er  enrich'd,  and  taught  to  wield 
VTilb  sure  success  tlie  weapons  of  the  field. 


Tho' there  thy  wiles,  and  pmvidential  enre 

O'iname  the  keeper  of  the  Pharian  fair, 

And  the  fam'd  Argive  was  di  baiicli'd  of  old. 

Too  fond,  alas  '    of  all-bewitching  gold.  350 

Vet  these  obscurer  crimes  1  could  forgive. 

Hid  not  proiul  Thebes  my  stifli-d  ire  revive; 

Wliere  Jove  in  all  his  dazzling'. lory  shone. 

And  hnri'd  the  bolts  to  Juno  due  aljne. 

Let  punish'd  Thebes  absolve  th"  injurious  deed, 

Nor  both  beneath  diiided  vengeance  bleed. 

lint  if,  tenacious  of  thy  right  divine, 

Thou'lt  thwart  my  will,    ani  frustrate   my   di*- 

sigti. 
Descend  fi"ora  Heav'n,  fulfil  thy  stern  desire. 
Raze  Samos,  v»rap  Mycenx's  walls  in  fire,       360 
The  guiltless  Spartan  race  at  once  confound. 
And  their  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground. 
With  incense  why  should  Juno's  altars  blaze. 
And  Joyful  pagans  swell  the  note  of  praise  ? 
Transfer  to  more  deserving  Isis'  fane 
The  fatlen'd  victim,  destin'd  to  be  slain. 
For  her  in  Egypt  bid  the  timbrel  sound. 
And  Nile  fr\ini  ev'ry  mouth  her  praise  rebound. 
But  if  thou  » ilt  chastise  the  pn-sent  aee. 
And  sacrifice  whole  nations  to  thy  rage,  370 

If  thou  wilt  trace  obliteratetl  eniues 
From  the  dark  ann.ils  of  preceding  times. 
Say,  from  what  pericxl  tlien  it  is  decreed. 
And  to  what  times  the  guilty  world  shall  bleed. 
Uegin,  from  whence  in  many  a  winding  maze 
To  the  Sicilian  stream  Alplieus  str.iys  ; 
There  dire  Arcadia's  swains  presiini'd  to  found 
Thy  sacred  temple  on  polluteil  ground  ; 
Where  stem  Oenomaus'  car  vvas  wont  to  stand, 
Aiidmould'ringskullsliescatter'don  the  sand.  380 
Since  such  oblations  please,  since  patient  Jove 
Vet  courts  the  shades  of  Ida's  guilty  grove. 
And  favours  Crete,  wlios«*  impious  sons  presume 
To  show  the  king  of  lleav'n's  fictitious  toinb; 
In  Argos  let  thy  spouse  uneiivy'd  leign. 
And  share  the  mystic  honours  of  the  fane : 
Nor  waste  in  fight  a  race  deriv'd  from  Jove, 
A  race,  whose  merits  claim  paternal  love. 
Ix-t  more  detested  realms  in  wars  engage. 
And  feel  the  sad  effects  of  filial  rage."  '     390 

Thus  strove  in  vain  th'  indignant  iiueon  of  air. 
And  blended  in  her  speech  reproach  and  prayer; 
Unmov'il  remains  the  ruler  of  the  skies. 
And  thus  with  calmness  from  his  thr..ne  r^-plies. 
"  'Twas  thus  I  deciD'd  the  queen  of  Heav'n  would 

plead, 
Whene'er  the  fate  of  .Argos  was  decreed: 
Nor  li"«s  might  Bacchus  thwart  the  will  of  fate, 
Bacchus,  the  guardian  of  tht  I'tii-baii  stat£. 
But  he  not  dares  the  lifted  b..li  to  sLiy,  390 

Reveres  our  pow'r  and  givus  the  nn^t-ance  way. 


3n9.  Then  Juno]  The  Juno  in  Statiui  is  the 
name  with  that  of  the  Iliad  and  >Eneid.  Her  snin- 
inum  Imnuin  is  of  the  negative  kind,  aud  i-onsisU 
chiefly  in  the  gratification  of  a  contradicting  and 
perverse  temper.  She  has  always  some  favourites 
to  shelter  from  tiie  just  vengeante  of  Jove,  and 
her  entreaties  for  pardon,  or  incitements  to  punish- 
ment, are  the  effects  of  the  blindest  partiality,  or 
most  inveterate  prejudice.  She  will  not  peimit 
Argos  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  Thebes,  but 
hurries  Jupiter  on  to  put  his  threats  in  execution 
airainst  the  latter,  which  had  been  an  eyc-wiiue»s 
of  his  adultery. 


353.  Where  Jove]  The  aspiring  Semele  would 
admit  the  embraces  of  Jupiter  on  no  other  condi- 
tion, tlian  his  cominc  to  her  encircled  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  as  he  was  wont  ui  Jiinn.  The  un- 
fortunate fair  succeedetl  in  her  wishes,  but  perish- 
ed in  tie  ■  '      1  of  them. 

?>'•>.    \'  Oeiioniaus']    Oenomaus  was 

fatl'cr  ul  i.  ,.,  iv.     His  daii:;htiT  was  pniniis- 

ed  in  mamaKc  to  any  one  who  sluHiid  uxcel  him 
in  a  chariot-race;  but  the  hiss  of  victory  was  to 
be  attriid-d  with  immediate  dealii.  Ttie  skulls 
here  ni'ii'Ioned  were  thow  nl  the  elcteo  tuiioit, 
1  whu  had  (ailtd  ia  the  altrmpl. 
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For  by  thy  wares,  tremendous  Styx  !  that  flow 
Thio'  the  drear  realais  of  gliding  ghosts  below, 
Not  all  the  gods,  who  reign  in  Heav'n  above, 
Shall  chaiiie  this  fixt  decree,  or  influence  Jove. 
Tluis  have  1  sworn,  and  what  I  swear  shall  stand. 
That  none  but  Jove  shall  exercise  cununand. 
H^sto  then,  my  son,  our  orders  to  pcrf<irin. 
Mount  the  fleet  wind,  and  ride  the  rapid  storm. 
To  Pinto's  realms  with  willing  haste  repair, 
And  summon  Lains  to  the  lields  of  air,  410 

Whose  shivVing  ghost  witli  lifted  hands  implores 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  farther  shores. 
Let  his  proud  grandson,  taught  by  him,  disown 
The  mutual  compact,  nor  resign  the  crown 
To  banisli'd  Polynices,  who  relies 
On  Tydeus,  and  his  Argive  sire's  supplies. 
From  hence  shall  spring  the  seeds  of  mutual  hate. 
The  rest  shall  follow  in  the  course  of  fate." 
Swift  as  the  word,  the  sprightly  son  of  Jlay 
Prepares  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  obey  ;  420 

401.  For  by  thy  waves]  This  was  the  most  cus- 
tomary oath  among  the  gods,  and  the  grcati^st 
they  could  take  ;  whatever  had  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  it,  was  esteemed  inviolable. 

Stypii  per  flnmina  fratris, 
Per  pice  torrcntcs  atraque  voragine  ripas, 
Annuit.  JEn.  10.  v.  13. 

And  again, 

Adjuro  Stygii  caput  implacabile  fontis, 
Unasuperstitio  superis  qute  reddita  divis. 

Lib.  12.  V.  816. 

411.  'Whose  shiv'ring]  The  souls  of  the  deceas- 
ed wandered  a  hundred  years,  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  pass  the  river  .Styx.  Virgil  introduces 
sonre  departed  souls  in  the  same  state  as  Laius. 

Stabant  orantes  primi  transniittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manns  ripre  ulterioris  amore. 

Mn.  6.  V.  313. 

419.  Swift  as  the  word]  This  description  of 
^lercury  is  imitated  from  Virgil's  in  the  iourtb 
^Tlneid.'v.  ^33. 

Ille  patris  magni  parerc  parabat 

Imperio:  et  primum  pedibus  talaria  nci  tit 
Aurea  quaesublimcm  alis,  si\e  leqnora  supra, 
Sen  terram,  rapido  pariter  cum  flamine  pirtant 
Turn  virgam  capit ;  bac  animas  illc  evocat  orco 
Pallentes,  alias  sub  tristia  Tartara  mittit, 
Dat  somnos  adimitque,  &  lumina  morte  resignat. 

Who  took  it  from  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  24.  v.  339. 

*il^  i^'iT,  K^'  rt7ri3">l75  Jifixlopo.;   Afyft^ovl*);. 

'A^cfj^ire,  ^fu<T£irt,  Tw  /Alv  ^('pv  n^h  19'  i^yf»jv, 
'h3'  (Ti'  ftTTEif'Ovayarav,  c/Ad  Trvoi^i;  nytfj-oio. 
EtXf?o  i^i  pa.Sio\  in   t'  a-jifm  Ofjcfxrilcc  ^s'Xyfl 
'ilv  (^t'X!(,  TMf  5'  njli  1^  uTTVw'ovIrt;  tyufll. 

Tasso  has  Iikewi.se  improved  it  with  many  addi- 
tional images  in  his  description  of  the  angel  a- 
briel,  Gierus.  Lib.  canto  I.  stanza  13. 

Cosi  parlogti,  e  Gabriel  s'  accinse 
Veloce  ad  essequir  1'  itnposte  cose. 
La  sua  forma  invisibil  d'  aria  cinse, 
Ed  al  scnso  mortal  la  sottoposc. 


The  glitt'ring  sandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  his  heels  the  well-trim'd  pinion  ties. 
His  hat's  wide-spread  circumference  confine* 
The  staiTy  radiance,  that  around  him  shines. 
He  grasps   the  wand,   which  draws  from  bollo» 

graves. 
Or  drives  the  trembling  shades  to  Stygian  waves; 
With  magic  power  seals  up  the  watchful  eye 
In  slumbers  soft,  or  causes  sleep  to  fly- 
From  thevast  heightwithswiftdescenthe  springs; 
(A  slender  gale  supports  his  steady  wings)         430 
Then  thro'  th'  etherial  void  conspicuous  flew. 
And  a  long  trail  of  light  behind  him  drew. 
Meanwhile  fiom  Thebes  the  banish'd  hero  roves 
Thro'  barren  tracts,  and  wide  Aonian  groves; 
And  while  the  flatt'ring  hopes  of  distant  sway 
Chear  the  bleak  horrours  of  the  tedious  way. 
The  partial  signs  enlarge  their  heav'niy  space. 
And  tlie  Sun  seems  to  run  a  double  race  : 
His  cares  arise  with  each  revolving  ray. 
And  night  renews  the  labours  of  the  day.  440 

In  prospect  he  prevents  his  future  joy. 
And  snatches  at  the  visionary  toy, 
Surveys  the  glitt'ring  tow'ri  of  Thebes  his  own. 
Or  deals  out  justice  from  a  fancied  throne. 
Would  fate  permit,  he'd  give  an  age  away, 
And  lavish  all  on  one  luxurious  day  : 

Umane  membra,  aspetto  uman  sinse  : 
Ma  di  celeste  maest.^  il  compose, 
Tra  giovane,  e  fanciullo  eta  confine 
Prese,  &  orno  di  raggi  il  biondo  crine. 
Ali  bianebe  vesti,  e'  ban  d'  or  le  cime 
Infaticabilmente  agiii,  c  preste  : 
Fende  i  venti,  e  le  nubi,  e  va  sublime 
Sovra  la  terra,  e  sovra  il  mar  con  questc : 

These  are  all  inferior  to  Milton's  description  of 
the  angel  Raphael. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 

Kach   shoulder   broad,  came  mant'ling  o'er  his 

breast 
With  regal  ornament;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold. 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  Heav'n  :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
.Sky-tinctur'd  grain  :  like  Maia's  son  he  stood 
And  shook   his  plumes,  that  heav'niy  fragrance 

fiU'd 
The  circuit  wide.  Par.  Lost,  B.  3. 

433.  Meanwhile]  The  art  of  characterizing  is 
perhaps  less  understood  than  any  one  branch  in 
the  whole  pi  ovince  of  poetry  :  and  indeed  it  may 
be  alleged,  that  the  <pialifieations  requisite  for  it 
are  acquired  with  great  difficulty,  and  can  result 
only  from  the  most  penetrating  sagacity,  joined 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  long  study 
of,  human  nature.  Young  poets  are  apt  to  describe 
man  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  not  as  he  is,  never 
considering  that  a  completely  good  man  is  little 
less  than  a  monster.  Our  poet  has  avoided  this 
defect,  and  always  interspersed  the  manly  conduct 
of  his  heroes  with  some  s|)iccs  of  folly  and  weak- 
ness; nay,  he  has  sometimes  fallen  mtn  the  other 
extreme,  and  painted  men  ratbcr  worse  than  they 
really  are. 
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Dr^pair  renews,  now  liopediiipt-ts  Wa  glouai, 
And  frlull^•^*  uiiiht-s  uU  tii^  ,oy»  con-iunie. 
The  prince  at  len'^th  resolves  to  seek  for  aiil,    449 
Wberc  Uanaus  once  tli'  Inacliiin  sceplrc  vwav'J, 
From  whence  tli'  inilignant  Sun  withtlrew'  his  light. 
Ami  hill  the  tyraul's  crimes  in  sudden  night : 
And  now,  impeti'd  i»y  furies,  chance  or  late, 
He  ni&h'd  iin|>e(uoiis  from  the  well-knoH-n  gate, 
And  quits  the  caves,  whi  re  howling  matrons  toil. 
And  slaughter'd  Pentheus  fertiliz'd  the  soil; 
Then  views  fromwIieiiceCitbaTun's  less'ning steep 
Receives  its  limits  from  ill'  adjoining  deep, 
Or  treutblinu  liang«  on  Scyroii*:,  notetl  rock, 
And  from  afar  surveys  the  wat'ry  shock.  460 

To  Megara  the  warrior  next  repairs, 
Fain'd  for  the  rape  of  Nisiis'  purfilc  haira, 
From  thence  the  straits  of  Corinth  passes  oVr, 
And  hears  the  billows  break  on  either  shore. 
Now  Phoebus,  conscious  of  exhaustixl  light, 
Resigiii  his  empire  to  siicceediiig  night. 
And  rising  Cynthia  tliio'  the  realms  above 
Her  d^W' bespangled  car  in  silence  diove. 
All  things  Wire  hush'd  :  sleepquits  the  fields  of  air, 
Anil  steals  upon  tlie  watchful  miser's  care  :       470 
No  future  toils  alarm  his  peaceful  breast, 
Mi^ep'd  in  oblivion,  and  consign'd  to  rest. 
Yet  no  red  cloud,  edg'd  with  a  golden  ray, 
Foretold  the  vlud  approach  of  hast'ning  day, 
No  faint  reHectiuu  of  the  Sun  invades 
The  night,  or  glimmers  on  the  less'ning  shades  : 
From  Earth  asi'eiiding,  thicker  \apoiirs  roll, 
Form  one  ^lack  mist,  and  d.irken  either  )>ole. 
The  winds  arise,  and  with  tumultuous  rage 
The  gath'ring  horrours  of  the  stonn  presage  ;  480 
And  whilst  in  Heav'n  superior  sway  they  claim, 
Earth  labours,  and  resounds  the  starry  fitune. 
But  Auster  cliicHy  checks  the  breaking  light, 
lu  eleuds  encircled,  and  renews  the  nizlii ; 
Till  n  opes  the  sluices  of  the  pregnant  sky. 
And  hills  the  tempest  from  each  quarter  Hy, 
Which  the  lierc*e  north,  ere  finish'd  was  its  course, 
CODgi'als  to  showers  of  hail  with  wond'rous  force. 
The  thunder  rolls,  with  lightning  ether  glows. 
And  bursting  cluiuls  uiiweary'd  firt-sdisrluse.  490 
Now  Ncmea,  now  Arcadia's  eloud-capl  hills 
Pour  uii  the  subject  vales  their  inunn'rin;  rills. 

45fi.  .And  slaiigliter'd]  Pentheus  was  the  son  of 
Echion  and  A-a\e  ;  and  lorn  to  pieces  by  his  mo- 
ther and  fristtrs,  for  despising  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 

4''3.  Nutv  Pluebiis]  This  is  an  imitation  of  that 
fine  description  iu  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil's 
.£neid,  t.  522. 

Nox  eral,  jc  placidum  carpebnnt  fessa  soporem 
Corpora  per  t«rrras,  silva>qiie  &.  szva  quit-rant 
yEquora;  cum  iii'tl><i  vo)vi:iiTur  sidera  Itpsu, 
dimtacci  oiniiisagi-r;  p'-cudes,pieta^|iie\olucres, 
!£ua*que  lacus  late  liquidos,  qua'qiie  asfiera  d'.imis 
Kura  Icnent,  somno  posita^  sub  nocte  silenti, 
Lenibant  curas.  It  conla  ubiita  labortim. 
Uut  the  curis  insi-rpit  somniis  avaris,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  Virgil  has  not  taken  notice  of,  oiiil 
highly  worth  our  attention. 

477.  From  Karth  ascending]  The  art  of  the 
poet  in  working  up  this  description  dcsrrses  our 
greatest  applause.  Wt-  are  led  step  by  step  from 
uiie  degree  of  horroiir  to  another,  till  all  the  ele- 
in<  nts  are  put  in  action,  Bud  tbo  ttgrni  it  arrived 
at  its  greatest  beijibt. 

VOL.  II . 


Ills  waves  in  tru<ips  old  Inuchus  sends  f  jrtli. 

And  Krasinus,  rising  to  tlic  north. 

Where  late  was  dust,  unnumber'd  billows  roar. 

And  l.eriia  spews  around  its  liquid  store: 

Nor  art,  nor  nature  can  the  war  sustain; 

Mounds  fail,  and  dams  are  interpos'd  in  vain. 

Heiieath  iLs  force  the  tallest  oaks  give  way, 

Ami  gaping  groves  admit  a  sudden  day  ;  JOO 

Kuols,  leaves  and  bou^jlis  arehurry'd  o'er  tlie  wood. 

Float  on  the  waves,  and  swell  the  loaded  doml. 

.Meantime  the  Theban  views  with  woiid'riugeye« 

The  rocky  ruin,  tl.at  around  him  flies: 

Mow  rural  cots,  and  sheep-folds  borne  away 

By  the  mad  whirlwind's  unresisted  sway. 

Til'  n  show'r-fed  rivers  fixim  the  mouiilain's  hei.-ht 

Strike  his  quick  ear,  and  fill  his  soul  with  Iriglit. 

Vet  nut  more  slow,  unknowing  where  he  strays, 

The  inadiling  ymilh  thro'  dark  and  trackless  ways 

Pursues  his  course:  Fear  follows  close  behind,  511 

And  his  stern  bi-other's  image  haunts  his  mind. 

.As  fares  a  manner,  when  storms  arise, 

And  clouded  Phcebc  quits  th*  uuivilliiii;  skies. 

Nor  shines  the  Northern  Wain  :  amid  the  strifa 

Of  Heav'n  and  ocean,  Ihoughllul  for  his  life, 

.And  doubtful,  whether  to  exi>ect  his  death 

Friim  stoiiiLs  above,  or  dangers  underneath. 

Starts  at  the  thunder,  which  around  him  nills, 

Or  ilreails  destruction  from  the  ncighb'riii^  shoal". 

•Not  less  pcrplex'd,  the  Tlicban  warrior  roves    i2l 

Thro"  shadowy  thickets,  and  surrouiidini.'  groves. 

Ill  \aiii  the  brambles  his  huge  shield  oppose, 

Miscourjge  to  his  toils  su(*erinr  rose  ; 

Till  now  he  views,  where  from  Lorissa's  brow 

The  shelving  walls  with  light  reflected  glow  ; 

Thither  he  posts,  and  from  Prosymna's  plaiu 

Surveys  llie  sacred  grove,  and  Juno's  fane; 

.And  on  the  right  fam'd  Ix-mii's  lake  liehtid. 

Where  fierce  Alcidi  s  the  Ci  rce  hydra  quell'd.    530 

At  length  he  pass'd  the  gall's,  which  open  lay, 

.And  to  the  royal  dome  pursu'd  his  way  ; 

O'er  the  cold  marble  then  his  limbs  he  threw. 

And  sought  in  sleep  his  vigour  to  renew. 

Adrastiis  o'er  fair  Argos  sway  maiutain'd. 

And  long  in  peace  the  hoary  princ  had  reigii'd ; 

He  drew  his  birth  on  both  sides  fmm  above. 

And  rlaim'd  alliance  with  almighty  Jove. 

Fate  would  not  with  a  manly  offspring  crown 

His  nuptial  bed.  Two  daughters  heir'd  his  Uiron*. 

Til  him  .Apollo,  monstrous  to  relate!  541 

Disclos'd  the  secrets  of  unerring  fate. 

And  said  :  "  Ex|>cct  thy  sons  on  Argos'  shore, 

.K  tawny  lion,  and  a  bristling  boar." 

l.ong  III  s  reiolv'd  within  his  lender  breast, 

Engross'd  his  thoughts,  and  bnikc  his  nightly  rest ; 

Long  sage  Amphiaraus  essay'd  in  vain 

This  seeming  meiince  of  the  gods  t"  explain. 

At  length  penviv'd  the  pow'rs"  superior  will, 

.And  fate  ojipos'd  to  his  preilictiiii;  skill.  5J0 

Here  Tydeus,  by  resistless  fortune  led. 

From  Cali-<lon's  su»|>ectrd  veiiirejiice  Ht-d, 

.\iid  slrine,  too  conscious  of  Ins  br.jthcr  slain. 

His  jioiple's  love  by  absence  to  n-gain. 

1.  'iig  MU.-hl  the  toiling  chief  a  safe  retreat 

From  the  rough  storm,  till  cliance  diixcts  Lis  fe«t 

535.  Adrastus  o'er)  Tlie  cliaracter  and  cireuni' 
stances  of  Adrastus  have  a  great  n-semblance  with 
those  of  Uitinus.  He  has  no  s^m,  and  re<*rives  an 
orai-ular  injuQCtion  concerning  tbv  moiriai^  u(  hij 
daughters. 

I'  >• 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


To  the  same  place,  where,  stietcliM   iipun   the 

ground, 
The  Thc'baii  warrior  a  like  shelter  found. 
But  Discord,  ever  fond  of  human  blood. 
Forbids  the  chiefs  to  plan  each  other's  good  ;   560 
Nur  suffers  them  beneath  one  roof  to  share 
A  enmmon  shelter  from  th'  inclement  air. 
Awhile  harsh  words,  ami  mingled  threats  delay 
'I'W  alternate  labours  uf  the  bloody  fray: 
Then,  of  their  garments  sti  ipM,  they  both  engage, 
And  mutual  blows  succeed  to  mutual  raE;e. 
Willi  youth  and  stature  flushM,  the  Theban  glows, 
And  on  his  lowly  rival  deals  his  blows; 
Uut  valiant  Tydens,  thouL;h  his  dwarfish  size 
Could  promise  little  to  the  partial  eyes,  570 

AVith  fi;reatcr  confidi-nee  arose  to  fight, 
And  eouraice  thatdisowii'd  superior  mis'it. 
With  swift  repeated  strokes  their  hands  ily  round 
Their  heads   and  cheeks j  their  crackling  jaws  rc- 
Thick  as  in  war  an  iron  tempest  flies,       [sound: 
Or  hail,  that  quits  in  rattling  show'rs  the  skies. 
Thus,  when  the  trumpet's  clanging  sound  proclaims 
Thewish'tl  renewal  of  th*  Olympic  games. 
When  clouds  of  dnst  from  ev'ry  part  ascend. 
And  equal  chance  suspends  th'  impatient  friend, 
The  diff'rent  clamours  of  the  pit  engage  3SI 

The  lisl'ning  rivals,  and  provoke  their  rage. 
While  from  afar  each  partial  mother  eyes 
The  contest,  and  foredoums  her  son  the  prize. 
Thus  hatred,  not  desire  of  praise  provokes 
The  sprightly  chiefs,  and  arms  their  heavy  stroke.^. 
Their  eyes  start  inward  from  beneath  each  blow. 
And  from  their  faces  bloody  currents  flow. 
Now  had  each  vig'rous  candidate  for  fame 
With  flaming  sword  rcnew'd  his,double  claim,  590 
Ami  the  proud  Theban,  stretch'd  bencatli  the  hand 
Of  Tydens,  dy'd  with  gore  a  foreign  strand  ; 
But  old  Adrastus,  who  with  cares  oppress'd, 
Sigh'd  for  the  distant  joys  of  balmy  rest. 
With  wonder  heard  th'  unwonted  elamonrs  rise, 
And  deep-feteliM  groans,  that  ccho'd  through  the 
But  wlieii,  Aurora  bringing  back  the  day,     [skies. 
Throu!;h  the  wide  op'ning  gates  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw  their  manly  features  rough  with  blood, 
And  their  gashM  cheeks  emit  a  crimson  flood,  600 
He  thus  exclaims. "  Soy,  what  provokes  your 

rage, 
O  foreign  youths,  and  why  you  thus  engage  ? 
(For  sure  my  subjects  would  not  dare  to  stain 
My  courts  with  bloud,  and  Cynthia's  ruleprofane.) 

559.  But  Discord]  We  are  now  entering  upon 
thutpait  which  has  done  Statius  so  much  hurt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critics,  and  where  we  must  leave  him 
without  off"ering  a  single  word  in  his  defence.  He 
lias  undoubtedly  erred  very  much  in  tiie  choice  of 
tiiis  episode:  not  that  the  pi  ce  itself,  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  is  destitute  of  merit, 
but  because  it  should  not  have  had  a  place  in  the 
epojHvia,  and  csptcially  at  this  juncture.  It  is 
remnrkable,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  omitted  the  whole 
in  his  traus'ntion  <.f  this  book:  in  my  opinion, 
the  strongest  pruuf  <!('  its  unseasonable  insertion. 

509.  Though  his  dwarHsh  size]  The  dwarfish 
size  and  stature  of  Tydeus  are  taken  notice  of  also 
by  Homer,  in  Minerva's  speech  to  DiomecU;. 

II.  b.  5.  V.  800. 

*J1  oXiyor  Ci  ■CJa7^a,  EOixoTrt  yiijaTo  Ti>Si'Jf» 


Say,  is  the  day  too  scanty,  or  the  night 

Once  sacred  to  repose,  reserv'd  for  fight? 

But  come,  your  country,  birth,  and  names  relate, 

Say,  whither  bound,  and  whence  this  mutual  hate? 

For  such  high  spirit,  and  resentment  shows 

A  breast,  that  with  no  common  ardour  glows,  OIO 

And  in  that  stream  of  honour  we  may  trace 

A  gen'rous  birth,  and  more  than  vulgar  race.*' 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  in  a  mingled  din 

The  chiefs  abash'd  with  mutual  shame,  begin: 

**  Useless  are  words,  O  king,  when  wounds  display 

The  bloody  labours  of  this  casual  fray." 

In  vain  they  strive,  while  mutual  scofi's  confound 

Their  dilVVent  accents,  and  perplex  the  sound. 

Till  glowing  with  the  prospect  of  relief, 

Intrei)id  Tydeus  thus  imparls  his  grief.  620' 

"  From  fam'd  .^folia's  monster-bearing  plains 

I  stray'd  an  exile,  till  in  your  domains 

The  night  my  progress  chcck'd  :  and  shall  he  dare" 

Deny  me  shelter  from  th'  inclement  air. 

Because  he  fiist  obt.un'd  a  safe  retreat 

Beneath  this  roof,  and  hospitable  seat? 

Shall  man  alone,  by  boasted  reason  led, 

Refuse  to  sliare  with  man  the  social  bed, 

Wh.'n  fiercer  Cyclops  live  in  mutual  peace, 

And  fightsbetween  the  stabled  Centaurscease?  630 

E'en  rav'ning  brutes  defend  the  common  cause, 

Nor  deviate  thus  from  Nature's  sacred  laws. 

But  why  this  flow  of  words  ?  this  fatal  morn 

Shall  eee  my  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne, 

Or  should  my  breast  with  equal  vigour  glow, 

Nor  my  brisk  blood  forget,  as  erst,  to  flow, 

This  arm  shall  soon  display  my  lineal  fire. 

And  prove  me  worthy  my  celestial  sire." 

'*  Nor  shall  the  want  of  martial  heat  disgrace,** 

Thel'hcbanprincereplies,  "my  godlike  race,"  640 

For  conscious  pride  forbad  him  yet  to  own 

His  wretched  sire,  and  ciaiiu  the  Theban  crown. 

To  them  the  king. — ■"  This  causeless  strife  sur- 

ceas'd, 
Advance,  and  with  us  share  the  solemn  feast. 
But  first  resign  your  threats,  and  rage  of  blood 
To  mutual  love,  and  cares  of  mutual  good; 
And  let  your  hands,  in  sacred  union  join'd, 
Attest  the -fixt  intentions  of  the  mind. 
FoV  sonie  mysterious  cause  was  this  decreed, 
Nor  are  the  gods  unconscious  of  the  deed.        650 
Perhaps,  when  length  of  time  has  seal'd  the  vow, 
And  your  firm  hearts  with  holy  friendship  glow, 
With  joy  you  may  review  the  bloody  iray. 
Nor  blush  to  trace  this  e'ev-auspicious  day.'* 
Thus  Jove's  decree,  unconscious  he  foreshowsj 
The  sequel  far  transcends  his  warmest  vows: 

605.  Say,  is  the  day]  To  say  that  this  part  of 
Adrastus's  conduct  is  copied  from  that  of  Evander 
on  a  similar  occasion,  is  to  tell  the  readerwhat  he 
nust  know  already.  Both  princes  are  engaged  in 
performing  their  annual  vows  to  the  gods,  when 
the  strangers  arrive  in  their  territories,  and  both 
give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  solemnities  :  but 
if  general  observations  should  fail  of  confirming 
what  I  have  achancixl,  the  passages  from  Virgil, 
which  I  shall  quote  as  they  occur,  will  i>ufliciently 
justify  it, 

fM4.  Aiivance,  and  wltli  us]     F.vander    invites 
j^neas  in  like  manner.     ^I'lneid,  b.  3.  v.  172. 
Interea  sacra  ha?e,  quando  hue  venistis,  amlci, 
Annua,  qua  diflcfre  nel'as,  celebrate  faventes 
NobiK'uni^etjam.umciiociorum  assuescite  mensis. 
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>"''r  l*ylnd<*«  wac  not  more  known  \»t  finn', 

Nor  Theseus,  burnine  nirh  an  vi\n:\\  H.inif, 

Tho'  to  nxleem  hi«t  bold  rompini  <n  Inst, 

He  brav'tl  the  dantrtrs  of  the  Str^itin  coast.     660 

At  leni^th,  the  chiefs  to  rtaton  yield  the  sway, 

And  the  wee  dictates  of  the  kiir^  obey : 

An  air  of  mutual  friundxhip  they  assume, 

Anil  inter,  h.inri  in  hand,  the  spncious  room. 

Thu>  ttlic-n  tlir  ru!er  of  the  stormy  main 

1«  plca&'d  the  lempe>t's  fury  to  restniin, 

The  winds,  abating,  8m(>nth  the  ve-iseT*  course. 

And  on  the  ilark'nin?  saiU  exhaust  their  force. 

Hen."  first  the  monarch,  lix'd  in  deep  amiizc. 

The  tiress  and  arms  <<f  either  guest  sunej  s.      670 

A  lion's  tawny  hide  the  Thebun  wore 

(SiM-h  prac'd  the  uodlike  Hen  nle<«  of  yore. 

Ere  N'-mea*s  bna>t  resignM  his  >ba'j?y  8|)oils, 

To  deck  hiA  shoulder<,  and  rewanl  hi<i  toils): 

Th*  j^^toliiin  monster'?*  priHe  yotmt;  Tvdeus  bears, 

Horrid  with  tu^k^,  and  roin;h  with  bristling^  hairs. 

Th'*  hoary  chief.  a*>tonish'd  to  Itehold 

Th*  e\ent%  b\'  Pha-bus*  oracles  foretold, 

Acknow!edj:e>  with  jny  the  voie^  of  Me:»v*n, 

And  «ilswLr».,from  the  vocal  cavern  giv'n.         680 

Then  to  the  »^kies  he  lifts  his  er;itpfid  hand:i, 

And  thus  the  future  aid  of  ni'jht  demands, 

(While  thro*  each  vein  mysterious  tran!i(>orts  roll, 

And  anful  plea'iire  thrilU  Ihro*  nil  his  «out.') 

•'  O  pl'>iimy  qu'-en  of  shades,  wliOhe  ebon  throne 

The  Mparkliiii'  '!ems  of  Me:»v'n  in  order  eroMn, 

Btoieath  whose  reign  iiidnl^^ent  sleep  repairs 

The  bnsy  world,  and  bnries  mortal  eare-j. 

Till  rising  Sol  warm*  India's  fi-aerant  sod. 

And  with  his  rav!*  nneus  our  tiaily  toil;  690 

Whose  bmI  alone  crmid  free  the  doubtful  way. 

And  the  dark  fates  disclose  to  sudden  day  ; 

O  ^peetl  my  cause,  nor  lei  me  still  complaio 

Of  lyin'^  oracles  and  omens  %ain  : 

So  shall  our  sons  renew  thc«e  riles  divine 

Fora;:es  hence  at  this  thv  hononrM  shrine. 

And  w  bile  the  pri<  sts  thy  saepil  name  invoke, 

l^laek  sheep  culPd  out   shall  fiill   bcnvath   their 

stroke. 
In  curling  spires  the  sable  fcmoke  «hiM  rise, 
And  wnO  its  ^rat«ful  odours  to  the  ►kies.  TOO 

>lail,  antieni  tripotU.  and  y^'  dark  abiwles' 
Etult  we,  fortune,  for  th*  ackro'.\lc»l^'d  ir>ds, 
Whose  tutelar\'  pow'r  with  joy  I  own. 
And  you,  O  lonir  desired  to  heir  my  throne'*' 
He  spoke,  and  uith  the  prince>  benl  hi>  way 
To  th'  inn<r  court,  impatient  of  delay. 
Where  yet  thin  fumes  a  faiuty  cMlour  yield. 
And  roould'riiig  embers  dying  sparks  conucal'd. 

657.  For  P>'lades]  The  friendship  of  Pylades 
and  Orestes  was  so  klronp,  Uiat  when  Oreslcs  was 
sent  for  to  be  put  to  death,  Pylades  said  he  w:is 
Orestes,  to  preserve  h."  friend,  anil  Orcslos  (as  the 
truUi  was)  avouebetl  himsi'!f  to  he  the  man,  that 
his  friend  might  not  loi  his  sake  love  his  hie, 
wbenee  their  namos  are  made  a  proverb,  to  sig- 
nify unfeigned  friends. 

6j9.  Tho'  to  redeem]  The  companion  of 
Tliest-us  was  Pirithous,  who  going  to  Hell  in  quest 
of  ProM^rpine,  whom  he  had  vowe<l  to  enjoy,  w.i-^ 
slain  by  Cerberus.  Theseus,  ur^^ing  his  comrjdi, 
and  concluding  where  he  was  pine,  ncpairetl  to  th'* 
infernal  regions  likewise,  but  was  taken  pri-^nei 
hv  the  same  monster,  and  detained  in  diaiua,  ti!l 
Hercules  came  ami  delivered  hiai. 


He  then  enjoins  his  »<  rvant*  In  repair 
The  lire,  and  make  the  -jeni  il  ft-.i^t  their  care  ",  I0 
Swift  at  the  woni  they  nui:  the  court  n-plies 
To  e\'ry  voice,  and  echo  s  l»atk  their  cnr^, 
WithTyrian  car|H'ts  this  adorns  the  ground, 
That   smooths  the    beds  with  gold   and   purple 

crown'd ; 
While  sora-  the  tables  rancjc,  eoimt  evVy  guest, 
And  artfully  adjust  the  future  f-just; 
Others  with  salted  entrails  heap  the  lire. 
And  bid  the  flames  fivm  eY*ry  part  aspire. 
Prom  gild<*d  roofs  d<  pending,  lamps  d'Splay 
Xoclurnal  b4>ains,aiid  emulate  the  day  :  720 

The  cani^te^sa^e  piN  wii!i  Ceres*  spoils, 
And  the  king  views  with  joy  their  rival  toils, 
t^n  tap  sin,*  recliiiM,  Adrastus  slione 
Afar  Conspicuous,  from  hisiv'ry  Ihrtme  ; 
A  broider'd  couch  suppi>rts  the  foreign  suests. 
Nor  lore  of  discord  lunger  tires  their  breaus. 
The  monarch  bids  .Vceste  then  appear. 
And  whispers  his  injunctions  in  lier  ear, 
Whose  briL-Iit  example  had  to  \irtu<?  traiu'd    1'20 
Ills  daughters,  and  preserv'd  their  fame  unstaiii'd. 
The  nyin[»h$  the  bummons  of  iheirsirc  attend, 
.^nd  to  the  hall  their  steps  obsequious  bcud: 
Miner\*a's  features,  and  D>ana*s  grace, 
Conspir'd  to  stamp  perfection  on  their  face. 
Iliit  a*  in  prospect  they  peiu»M  the  feosC, 
And  mettiic  glaii<>es  of  each  unknown  puest. 
In  blushes  they  re^eal'd  the  (list  suniri*.-. 
And  t  J  their  ^ire  rx-aU'd  their  wand'ring  eyes, 
While  gath'ring  shame  their  conscious  face  «>N^r- 

sprcad,  739 

Varyin,'  their  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  rc*l. 
Rut  wlien  the  rajfe  of  hunger  was  repress*d. 
The  meat  remov'd,  and  >atiate  ev'rj*  guest, 
A  gublet  in  the  midst  Adrastus  plac*d, 
Witli  -culpturM  gold,  and  glitt'ring  fi;;ure$  gra..*d. 
In  which  his  ancvsfors  were  wont  to  pour 
l.diatioiis  and  indulee  the  genial  hour. 
Here  fraught  with  Gor^ou**  spoils,    the   win:;^ 

horse  [tourse, 

0*er  Heav'n's  expanse  was  seen  to  strcub    hi* 
While  slie  her  eyes  jn  dying  millions  roIlM, 
Her  paleocis  ima'i*<l  in  th'  impjs^ion'd^ohl.     Tj*.) 
There  the  eomniissiou'd  eacle  seems  to  bear 
The  Phryei  an  youth  through  traeta  of  yielding  air; 
Pn>nd  Ida'-*  summit  lessens  to  his  bight. 
And  Troy  rolls  hackbcncat!)  his  rising  Hi^jht; 
While  hi**  sad  comrades  on  the  crmdrd  tx>ast 
View  both  in  eloiuls  ofamhirat  <'lher  1  «t. 
And  c:icU  lovM  hound,  in  deeper  n<jtes  of  woe, 
l>emands  his  ina-^ter  of  Ih'  unhec<Iin^fue. 
I'his  tild  Adrj:»lms  (Vis  with  -Jn'-r*^!  wine, 
Antl  then  in  pray'r  in»  ■-  ^"i-s  divine:  7oO 

Itnt  Phiebus,  lirst  of  ll  m. 

It*  eeives  (he  mystic  ollf...    ...    .  -v  fane; 

llini  with  uiiled  shouts  the  crj-.id  (Icm^inds, 
And  waves  tlie  tlow'nng  branches  in  their  hands; 

751.  Tliere  the  coromis<ion*d)  Virgil  relates 
Uie  same  story  with  similar  circumstances,  as 
dcser.t>e«l  in  a  pie<v  I'f  cnibroiiUry. 

In:  • '■ •■tier  fnuido-'i  re-j:ius  Ida 

\*i  <  er\os  cur^uque  fale^at, 

A'      ,  -1  similis;  quern  pnTiM-s  ab  Ida 

S<ii>iiiii('iii  pcdtbus  rapnit  Jovrs  anni^T  uncis. 
i/in';xrvi  |>alma«  nequiequam  ad  Mdera  tcnduut 
Custudcs,  sxvitquc  canum  latratDs  ad  auras. 

iliiivid,  book  !>.  V.  232. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


For  him  this  annual  sacrifice  prepares, 
While  with  incessDut  flames  each  altar  glares. 
Then  thus  the  king. — **  Perhaps  these  y  outlis  would 

know, 
What  claims  this  strict  observance  of  our  towj 
And  why  the  pious  sons  of  Argos  pay 
Such  special  honoui-s  to  the  god  of  day.  770 

No  superstitious  zeal  our  sires  itnpcird 
To  constitute  those  rites,  which  you've  beheld  : 
But  when  and  whence  these  soleoin  customs  rose, 
(So  ye  but  lend  attention,)  I'll  disclose. 
When  now  the  Python  had  by  Phoebus  bled. 
And  with  his  bulk  the  Delphic  plain  overspread, 
(As  hanging  o'er  the  fair  Castalian  tlood 
He  tills  his  tnrsid  maw  with  noxious  food) 
To  th'  Argive  court  repair'd  the  victor-god, 
And  nith  his  presence  honourM  our  abode.       780 
The  king  Crotopus  (as  the  fates  decreed) 
Was  blest  with  no  m:\le  issue  to  succeed  : 
A  nymph,  unmatchM  in  manners  as  in  face. 
Was  the  sole  product  of  his  first  embrace: 
Thrice  happy  maid!   had  Phoebus  faii'd  to  move 
I^ev  tender  breast,  nor  kindled  mutual  love; 
For  by  th'  enamoui'd  god  compress'd,  she  bore 
A  godlike  son  on  Neniea's  winding  shore, 
Ere  the  tenth  moon  had  with  her  borrowed  light 
Supply M  the  want  of  day,  and  ruPd  the  night,  790 
For  this  constraiu'd  to  quit  her  native  place, 
And  shun  approaching  vengeance  and  disgrace, 
Among  the  rustic  swains  she  seeks  a  friend, 
To  whom  she  might  her  precious  charge  commend. 
The  wretched  babe,  beneath  an  homely  shed, 
With  bleating  lambkins  shares  a  common  bed; 
AVhile  With  the  |)i|>e  his  foster-father  tries 
To  soothe  his  plaints,  and  close  his  infant  ej'es. 
Hard  was  his  lot.     Yet  still  relentless  fate 
Forbad  him  to  enjoy  his  poor  retreat:  SOO 

771,  No  superstitious]  So  Evander  in  the  eighth 
|sook  of  the  iEneid,  verse  185. 

Non  hajc  solennia  nobis 

Has  ex  more  dapcs,  banc  Umti  numinis  aram, 
Vana  superstitio,  vtlerumque  ignara  Dcorum 
Imposuit. 

•775.  When  now  the  Python]  The  Python  was 
a  hnge  serpent,  so  called  from  YIvOhvj  to  rotj  be- 
cause he  was  reported  to  arise  from  the  rottenness 
of  the  earth  after  the  deiuge.  Juno  sent  him  to 
vex  Lalona,  who  was  then  with  child  by  Jupiter: 
but  the  goddess  flying  to  Asteria,  her  sister,  was 
protected  till  Apollo  grew  up;  wlio  killed  the 
monster;  for  which  the  Macedonians  instituted 
the  Pythian  games. 

775.  When  now]  This  a  very  fine  episode,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  superior  to  that  of  Caeus  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  j5-'neid.  When  I  say  superior, 
I  would  not  he  understood  to  mean,  that  this  of 
Statins  is  better  executed:  but  that  it  abounds 
with  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  and  consi-quently 
requires  less  art  of  the  poet  to  render  it  complete. 
Tlie  description  of  Psamathe  and  her  child's  un- 
hapijy  fate,  and  the  patriotic  behaviour  of  Cho- 
rrtbus  are  master-pieces  intheirkind,  and  cannot 
f.iil  of  affording  tht  reader  the  highest  satisfaction. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  when  the  subject  is  so 
circumstanced  as  in  the  present  case,  though  tlie 
pott's  art  should  he  equal,  yet  that  episode,  which 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  incidents,  will 
iilways  have  the  preference. 


For  while  abandon'd  to  blind  Fortune's  care. 
Beneath  the  shade  he  breathes  the  morning  air. 
The  furions  dogs  his  tender  carcase  tore, 
And  fed  luxurious  on  the  recent  gore. 
T!ut  uhen  the  tidings  reach'd  the  mother's  ears, 
Unmindful  of  her  former  shame  and  fears. 
She  raves,  the  palace  fills  with  piercing  cries, 
Nor  shuns  her  father's  once-avoided  eyes: 
Then  hears,  impatient  of  her  vitalbreath, 
Tile  fatal  sentence,  and  demands  her  death.       81(J 
But  Phoebus,  mindful  of  his  stol'n  embrace. 
Prepares  t'  avenge  her  suff'ringsand  disgrace. 
And  bids  ascend,  to  plague  the  guilty  Earth, 
A  horrid  monster  of  infernal  birth: 
Her  face  and  breast  a  female  form  disclose, 
But  from  her  head  a  crested  serpent  rose, 
Whose  hideous  length  disparts  her  livid  brows. 
And  from  afar  with  dreadful  splendour  glows. 
When  fav'iing  night  the  busy  world  overspreads. 
She  roams  the  streets,  or  haunts  the  children's  beds. 
Consigns  to  Pluto,  and  a  sudden  night,  821 

Those  new-born   babes,  who  scarce  had  seen  the 

light, 

And,  unresisted  by  the  heartless  foe,  [*woe. 

Thrives,  and  collects  fresli  strength  from    public 
With  grief  C'horcebus  eyVl  the  wasteful  pest, 
And  gcnVous  rage  iuHam'd  his  patriot  breast ; 
To  some  few  chosen  youths,  who  life  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame, 
He  pleads  his  country's  cause,  and  undismayed 
Extorts  a  promise  of  united  aid.  83(1 

These  soon  descry'd  her,  firM  with  vengeful  hate. 
Where  the  broad  path,  divided,  fronts  the  gate  : 
Two  infants,  borne  from  some  unguarded  dome, 
Hang  at  her  side,  unconscious  w'hat's  to  come. 
Till  her  sharp  claws  explore  their  inner  parts, 
And  seek  the  nearest  passage  to  their  hearts. 
So  sad  a  sight  Chorrebus  could  not  bear. 
But  buried  in  her  breast  his  rushing  spear. 
The  springs  of  life  emit  their  crimson  stoic, 
And  thro'  the  gap,discharg'd  in  issuing  gore,  S-Jt) 
Her  soul  revisits  the  Tartarian  coast. 
And  native  Styx, — a  lonely  dreaded  ghost. 
Kairer  they  press  to  view  the  monster's  eyes 
Livid  in  death,  her  womb's  enormous  size, 
And  breasts  more  filthy  with  the  clotted  blood 
Of  Grecian  babes.     Tlie  youths  of  Argos  stood 
In  wonder  lost;  and  to  their  recent  tears 
Oreat  joys  succeed,  but  joys  appallVl  with  fcars. 
Their  sole  vexation  now  remains  to  find 
Their  rage  exhausted,  their  revenge  confinM.    R5(l 
Some  seemM  displeasM,  they  can  uo  longer  kill, 
And  wish  their  pow'r  was  equal  to  their  will : 
Whilht  others  mangling  hci-  detested  corse 
With  furious  zeal  her  limbs  asunder  force. 
To  distant  roosts  the  birds  of  night  repair. 
And  shriek,  impatient  of  the  scented  air: 
E'en  hungry  dogs,  and  monsters  of  the  wood. 
Start  from  the  sight,  and  loathe  the  direful  fund. 

827.  Who  life  disclaim]      This    expression    is 
made  use  of  by  Virgil. 

Est  hie,  est  animus  lucis  contemptor,  et  istum* 
2ui  vit5  bene  crcdat  emi,  quo  tendis,  honorem. 
.^ncid,  V.  206.  B.9. 
And  by  Tasso  with  little  variation, 

Ho  core  anch'  io,  che  morte  sprezza,  e  creJe 
Clie  ben  si  cambi  con  Tonor  la  vita. 

Gierus.  Ub.  Canto  12.  Stanza  S« 
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This  lint  iiicreasM  Apollo's  formtr  liatL-, 
AiiJ  ui|;''l  him  to  revenge  the  uioiisterV  fate.    8G0 
Pri)m  clrtt  Parnas'ilis'  hi'ii;kts  ho  bent  his  bow, 
And  hurl'd  his  vengeance  on  the  realms  below. 
Around  thi?  ^od  unnumbcr'd  mischiefs  wait. 
And  «'ry  shalt  contains  rcsislless  late. 
While  o'er  the  horizon  gath'ring  clouds  arise, 
Fraught  with  dustrnction,  and  inficlthi-  skies. 
IKath  cuts  the  fatal  sisters' threads  in  haste, 
Awl  the  dispeopled  city  soon  lays  waste. 
]lu:  L'htcbus  ask'd,  from  what  mysterious  source 
Sirius  deriv'd  such  unresisted  force,  870 

Uemiuids  iIiom:  youths,  whose  hands  in  dust  had 

laid 
The  monster's  pride,  to  glut  her  vengeful  shade. 
Thrirc  happy  warrior !  may  thy  worth  be  crown'd 
With  fame,  nor  lcnj;th  of  time  thy  glory  bound; 
Who,  nobly  lavish  of  thy  vital  breatli, 
Disdain'st  to  shun  inevitable  death  : 
And,  rushini;  to  the  temple,  durst  provoke 
The  raging  god,  and  thus  demand  the  stroke. 
'  Tlniik  not  desire  of  life,  or  public  force 
Hath  to  thy  fane,  O  l>ha'bu«,urg'd  uiyc-oursc:  890 
With  conscious  virtue  arni'd,  thy  will  I  wait, 
To  save  my  country,  and  avert  its  fate. 
Behold  the  man,  who  durst  in  light  engage 
His  country's  pest,  and  bound  its  wasteful  rage  : 
Whom  to  revenge,  the  Snn  withheld  its  light, 
And  wrapt  the  skies  in  pestilential  night. 
But  if  such  hiirrid  scenes  thy  thoughts  employ. 
And  death  and  slaughter  are  thy  savage  joy; 
If  man  no  more  must  thy  protection  el.iiui. 
Since  the  tiend's  death  has  fann'd  thy   vengeful 

llame ;  890 

Vet  why  should  Argos  for  my  crimes  atone. 
And  share  the  vengeance  due  to  me  alone  } 
Let  me  1h-  d«.'<"m'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  country  fall; 
I'niess  you  view  with  joy  our  desert  town, 
And  fun'ral  rtames,  unrivall'd  by  your  owu. 
But  why  do  I  the  folal  dart  arrest, 
And  torture  with  suspense  each  matron's  breast? 
Then  fit  the  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 
And  send  me  glorying  to  the  shades  below.        900 

P.'JP.  This  but  incrc-as'd]  It  will  not  perhaps  be 
displeasing  to  lliu  rcidcr,  if  I  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Homer,  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
■ity  of  comparing  it  tviUi  ivbat  he  has  just  rvad. 

'ExXay^a*  V  ap  atfol  /»'  wfjuul  xi*0fAO*9| 
AuTH  XimSiM^.      i  3'  T^tf  ivxii  f&iKw;. 
E^it'  Twut'  n'aftuBt  tiitft,  fulo  y  to>  (tx*. 
Aur^  ^  xXafyn  yi'iiT'  a^vf'iMO  /SiMO. 

AvTetf  iniir'  OM/Vtifft  ^iy^  j-^nrc/xi;  af irlc, 
Bal^'.  aid  ^  m^fai  inuwt  xainlo  3(i/Af lol. 

lUad,l.  l.v.  43. 

891.  Yet  why  should  Argos]  Tasso  has  put  the 
Mme  noble  seutiuimt  in  the  mouth  of  Sophronia, 
but  with  an  additional  beauty  of  expressiuu. 

E  giusto,  esser  a  mi  conviene 

Sc  fui  sola  al'  onur,  sola  alle  peoe. 
And  a  little  lower. 

A  me  I'  onur,  la  morte  a  me  si  deve, 
Nou  s'  usurpi  coslei  le  peoe  mie. 

G:«rusalem  Lib.  Canto  1. 


Uut,  ere  the  fates  suppress  my  vital  breath. 

Grant  me  to  see  (some  solace  in  my  «leath) 

The  pla;^ue  in  unoflendiug  .Argos  cease. 

And  exil'd  health  restor'd  again  to  (ireece.* 

Fortune  cnnsigiu  the  coivani  to  the  grave. 

But  for  his  country's  sake  prt*serves  the  brave. 

Itelenting  Phoebus  (|uits  his  angry  bow, 

And  blushing  luncer  to  remain  a  foe. 

With  rev'rence  bids  th'  unwilling  patriot  live. 

And  health  and  (leace  in  sorrowing  Greece  revive- 

From  that  auspicious  day  with  rites  divine,      91 1 

We  worship  at  Apollo's  honour'd  shrine: 

Such  annual  feasts  his  temp'rate  rays  require. 

And  thus  we  shun  the  god's  returning  ire. 

Itut  say,  illustrious  youth,  from  whence  you  came, 

From  wlienec  derive  your  birtJi,  and  w  hat's  your 

claim  } 
Since  the  brave  son  of  Ocncus  stands  confest, 
A  welcome  neighbour,  and  more  welcome  guest. 
And  the  full  bowl,  and  silent  hours  invite 
With  various  converse  to  contract  the  night,"  930 
A  rising  blush  o'erspreads  the  Thcban  chief. 
Yet  glowing  with  tin-  prospect  of  relief. 
Prone  tii  the  earth  he  fix'd  his  gloomy  eyes, 
.And  with  a  previous  sigh  at  length  replies. 
"  Before  these  altars  how  shall  I  reveal 
What  conscious  shame  enjoins  me  to  conceal^ 
Too  happy  I  was  my  fortune  not  more  known 
To  fame  than  you,  or  known  to  you  alone. 
Uiit  since  you  take  such  int'rest  in  my  woe, 
And  the  disast'rous  tale  desire  to  Ln  jvv,  930 

l-carn,  that  from  Cadmus  by  descent  I  come, 
Jocasta's  son,  and  Thebes  my  native  home." 
Adrastus,  touch'd  with  his  unhappy  fate. 
Replies, — "  Forbear  the  se()uel  to  relate: 
Nor  think  us  strangers  to  the  Thcban  namei 
<)r  deaf  to  the  divulging  voice  of  fame. 
Ev'n  those  who  free/*-  beneath  the  northern  poI«| 
Or  view  the  swelling  waves  of  Ganges  roll. 
Who    live    where  ocean  bounds   tli'    Hesperian 

lands, 
Or  dread  the  depth  of  Lybia's  burning  sauds,  910 
All  these  have  known  the  furies'  vengeful  ire, 
.And  the  rash  actions  of  your  wretched  sire. 
But  if  the  son  rc-acls  the  fathtr's  crimes. 
And  shares  the  lineal  guilt  of  former  times. 
How  curst  am  I,  on  wliuse  unhappy  race 
The  feast  of  Tantalus  entaii'd  disitrace! 
Be  this  thy  study  then,  with  inbred  worth 
T'  efface  the  suiiis  coeval  with  thy  birth. 
Cut  see,  pale  Cynthia  quits  th' etherial  plains, 
.\nd  01  night's  empire  but  a  third  remains;       9j9 
With  wine  then  let  the  sprinkled  oltars  bla^e, 
And  joyful  Peans  swell  the  note  of  praise. 
O  Phoebus,  author  of  the  rising  day. 
Whether  the  Lyeiau  mountains  court  thy  stay. 
Or  fair  Castalia's  current  claimi  thy  cane. 
Where  o(\  thou  joy'st  to  bathe  tliy  ifold.-n  hair  : 
Whether  proud  Tnjy  detains  thee  on  her  strands, 
Kear'd  by  the  labour  of  celestial  bauds: 
rir,  pleas'd  to  seek  thy  naln  e  isle  nu  wore, 
Tliy  genial  presence  gilds  Ibe  Cyntbian  sUotc;  9ii0 

957.  Whether  proud  Troy]  Troy  was  built  by 
the  joint  labour  uf  Neptune  and  Apollsi:  b«ni« 
Horace  says, 

Tcr  si  resurgat  murus  Skbeneui 

Aucton  Phoibo,  fc«.  Ijb.  3.  oJe  3. 
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Whose  graceful  band  supports  tlie  fatal  bow. 
And  darts  destruction  on  tbe  furious  foe  : 
111  vain  old  age  assaults  tby  beardless  face, 
Crown'd  with  fresh  beauty,  and  perennial  grace. 
*Tis  tbine  to  warn  us  with  unerring  skill 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  and  Jove's  resistless  will; 
To  teach,  from  whence  tbe  torch  of  discord  springs, 
The  change  of  sceptres,  and  the  fate  of  kiu'^js. 
Thy  shafts  allay'd  fierce  Tityos*  lawless  lust. 
And  humbled  haughty  Marsyas  to  tiie  dust,      970 
(Who  durst  aspire  to  match  thy  sacred  lay;)) 
And  frum  the  Python  reap'd  inmiortal  praise: 
Tby  pow'r  tran^forni'd  proud  Niobe  to  stone. 
And  to  Latoua's  charms  adjudg'd  the  crowu: 
Megfera,  6tTcest  licnd,  at  thy  command 
For  c*er  incumbent,  shakes  her  vengeful  brand 
O'er  the  devoted  head  of  the  rash  sire, 
Who  wrapt  the  Delphic  fane  in  impious  fire: 
He  views  the  proffer'd  food,  yet  dares  not  taste, 
Anddreadsthecavern'd  rock  above  him  placM.  9S0 
Let  then  our  fields  thy  constant  influence  share, 
And  Argos,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  air; 
Wliether  the  name  of  Titan  please  thee  most, 
A  name  rever'd  on  th'  Acha'menian  coast, 
Or  great  Osiris,  whom  the  Pharian  swain 
Decks  with  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripen'd  grain: 
Or  M-itra  more,  to  whose  prolific  rays 
The  grateful  Persian  adoration  J>ays, 
"Who  grasj-s  the  horns  of  the  reluctant  steer, 
"Wiiilu  on  his  head  encircling  liglits  appear."    990 


LOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT- 

Thls  book  opens  with  a  description  of  Mercury's 
return  from  Hell,  pursuant  to  the  commands  of 
Jove,  as  delivered  in  the  first  book.  Laius  ap- 
pears to  Eteocles,  and  to  make  the  greater  im- 
pression upon  his  luind,  assumes  the  form  of 
Tiresias.  The  Theban  king  persists  in  with- 
holding the  crown  from  his  brother.  Tiie  poet 
then  transports  us  to  Argos,  and  relates  the 
marriage  of  the  two  heroes  to  Adrastus's  daugh- 
ters, by  which  a  triple  alliance  is  formed  be- 
tween Adrastus,  Tydeus,  and  Polyuices.  The 
miptials  are  interrupted  by  an  inauspicious 
omen;  the  cause  of  wliich  is  attributed  to  Argia's 
wearing  the  necklace  of  Harmonia.  Tydeus  Is 
deputed  embassador  to  claim  the  crown  of  Ete- 
•  ocies;  but  meeting  with  a  repulse,  dennunces 
war  against  him.  The  tyrant  hires  fifty  ruffians 
to  assassinate  him  in  his  way  to  Argos.  Tlur^e 
are  slain  all  but  one,  whom  he  spares  to  carry 
the  news  to  Thtbes,  The  hero,  flushed  with  his 
success,  would  have  ventured  himself  among 
his  enemies  there,  but  Minerva  interposes^  to 
whom  he  raises  a  tropliy  of  the  spoils,  ami  pre- 
fers a.  prayer,  which  concludes  the  book. 

Now  Hermes,  fraught  with  the  commands  of  Jove, 
With  wings  expanded  seeks  the  realms  above. 

937.  Or  JVlitra  more]  The  Persians  call  the 
Sun  Mitra,  account  hitn  the  greatest  of  their  gods, 
and  worship  him  in  a  rave.  His  statue  has  the 
head  of  a  lion,  on  which  a  turbant,  called  tiara,  is 
placed.  It  is  clothed  with  Persian  attire,  and 
holds  with  both  hands  a  struggling  heifer. 

I.  Now  Hermes]  The  beginning  of  this  book  is 
really  valuable,  as  it  tlu'uws  comiiderable  light  on 


niack  mists  surround  him,  and  impen-ious  night 
Checks  his  bold  progre^s,  and  conlrul-;  his  fligltt; 
No  zephyrs  waft  him  o*er  the  realms  hi  luw, 
■'ut  still  and  noisome  gales  :  on  one  side,  flow 
The  branching  streams  of  Styx  in  cahn  repose, 
Ou  t'other,  fiery  lakes  his  way  o]>pose. 

Propp'd  on  the  wand  divme,  old  Junius*  shade 
Stalks  slow  behind  him;  for  the  forceful  blade  10 
Thro*  his  picrc'd  ribs  an  easy  passage  found, 
Till  point  and  hilt  haJ  clos'd  the  gaping  wound, 
Amaz'd  the  dreary  grove  and  pensive  glades 
Survey  his  passage  from  th'  infernal  shades. 
While  flittiui;  spectres  eye  the  king's  rrtnrn 
With  sullen  grief,  and  their  confinement  mourn: 
For,  like  the  soul,  pale  envy  braves  the  tomb, 
Nor  with  the  body  shares  an  equal  doom. 
But  one,  who  sickens  at  another'sjoy, 
Prone  to  insult,  and  eager  to  destroy,  20 

With  borrow'd  smile  old  Laius  thus  addressM, 
While  rankling  malice  swell'd  his  envious  breast, 
*'  Thrice  happy  shade!  (whether  propitious  Jove 
Enjoins  thy  presence  in  the  realms  aLn>ve, 
Or  madd'ning  fury,  or  proplu-tic  maid 
Forbids  thy  stay  in  this  detested  shade) 
Couldst  thou  enjoy  the  Sun's  enlivening  bram. 
The  flov/'ry  mead,  clear  skies,  and  crystal  stream: 
But  soon,  alasl  more  sitvrowing  tbou'lt  return. 
And  with  retorted  eye  those  pleasures  mourn.''  30 
He  paus'd:   for  Cerberus  began  to  rear 
His  angry  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling  hair; 
Stcndy  he  yawn'd  :   th'  advancing  ghosts  retire. 
Nor  dare  withstand  the  monster's  threat'ned  ire. 
But  Hermes  with  his  wand  Lethean  clos'd 
His  watchful  eyes,  and  a  short  truce  impos'd. 
A  steep  there  is,  fani'd  Ta?naros  by  name. 
Whose  equal  summit  joins  the  starry  frame. 

the  heathen  mythology,  and  the  notions  they  en- 
tertained of  a  future  state. 

17.  For,  like  the  soul]  This  opinion  of  tlie  pas- 
sions inhering  after  death  ia  the  souls  of  men  is 
confirmed  by  Virgil. 

3u^  gratia  currum, 
Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quie  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos, eadem  sequitur  tellure  repos'os, 
^u.  Lib.  6.  ver.  653, 

19.  But  one,  who  sickens] 

Sed  videt  ingratos,  intabescitque  videndo 
Successus  hominum.         Ovid's  Metam.  Lib.  2. 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Statins,  that  the 
suuis  of  the  deceased  were  not  so  tlwroughly 
weaned  from  the  pleasnres  of  the  world,  as  ta  be 
averse  to  a  return;  but  the  most  pmbable  conjec- 
ture we  can  form  i-*,  that  they  had  not  undergone 
the  purgation  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Ergo  exercentnr  poenis,  veterumque  nialorum 

Supplicia  exptndunt.  JEiu  Lib.  6.  v.  739, 

31.  He  paus'd] 

Cerberus  hrrc  ingens  latratu  rcgna  trifauci 
Pcrsonat.  adverso  recubans  inmi;mis  in  antro  f 
Cui  vates,  horrere  vidcnsjam  coila  colubris, 
Mclle  soporatam  et  metlicatis  frugibus  oflam 
Objicit,  ille  fanre  rabida  tria  guttnra  pandtns, 
Corripit  object.mi,  atque  inimania  terga  resoI\it 
I^usus  humi,  tutoque  ingens  extenditur  antro. 
Virg.  JE.n.  b.  5.  v.  417- 
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Calm  from  iU  height  it  hear«  tlie  tciiipt-st  bli>w, 
And  views,  seciiif,  tJic  breakiir^  surgi:  Im-Iuw,     40 
llcrt-  huai-se  wind'*.  lulrd  ii)  ;^i'ntlt*  ^luEiibtTK,  iif, 
And  huri'd  fruui  h<.nce,  llic  rcd-wiug'J  lijjhliiiiiss 

By. 
Collecti'd  mist!,  its  flinty  side*  surround, 
Nor  hears  itn  head  the  diilHiil  thunder'!,  sound. 
But  when  the  day  declines,  its  leiigtli'iiin^  steep 
O'erhangs  the  wav<-!i,  and  itltadis  the  middle  deep. 
The  criKik'd  shure  tuo  forms  un  inn<r  bay. 
Where  inolTiusivily  the  billovvi  play. 
The  steed-i  of  Ni ;  i.ine  here  securely  fc<  d. 
Of  fibh  and  i:inir-t  r  a  prnmiscuuus  breed.  50 

This  winding  path  (  Arcadi.Vs  sons  report) 
Con«-cys  the  danin'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  court. 
Hire  oft  are  henril  deep  proanii,  tumultuous  erics, 
And  loud  laments,  Ilint  rend  the  vaulti^  skies; 
Cirim  Ccrb'rns  howls  ;  the  furies  drag  their  chain 
Anil  the  scar'd  hiuds  retreat  to  distant  plaint. 
This  way,  invi.h'd  in  shades  of  sable  night. 
Great    Hermes  takes,  and    steers   tu  lleav'n  his 

flighu 
Jle  shakes  the  mists  infernal  from  his  face. 
And  the  fresh  air  renews  his  ev'ry  grai  c.  60 

Then  throu5;h  the  regions  of  the  fruiicn  nortli 
He  sails  with  steady  wiiia*. — Sle<p,  sallymg  forth 
III  night's  d;m  ear,  tMmds  o'er  all  his  sway  : 
Both  met,  but  Sleep  re^ign'd  tJie  shining  way. 
Beneath  the  i.od  the  phantom  Hits,  descries 
His  native  countr)',  and  long-ravish'd  ikies. 
And  now  surveys  aspiring  Cyrrlia's  brow, 
And  the  stain'ii  lieMs  of  Phocis  far  below. 
But  as  lie  glane'd  uhere  his  own  palace  stood, 
And  chariot  still  dis<:olour'd  with  his  bluo<l,        "0 
He  de<-ply  groan'il;   recoiling  nature  strove 
With  duty,  and  disputes  the  will  of  Jove. 
In  vain  Cyllenins  waves  his  iv'rj-  wanil: 
He  halt!i,  regardless  of  the  god's  command. 
'r>'  i>  i;     rli,  line  of  that  revoU  in.;  ray, 
Wli;-   I  In-!  .ive  Bacchus  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Will  11  Jo;  uus  revels  chase  the  drowsy  night, 
Nor  cease,  till  Sol  restores  his  absent  light. 
With  glee  the  Thcbaiis  (part  in  open  field. 
And  part  at  home)  their  S|iarUiiig  goblets  wield.  80 
Between  each   drautht  the  pil>es,    U>e  cymbals 

soiiimI, 
And  music's  soft  delights  tlie  banipiet  crown'd. 
Ftum  glail  Citharroii  too  the  matrons  throng, 
Inspir'd  by  milder  Itacehus,  rush  along. 
TlieThracians  thus  on  Ossa's  pinc-crown'd  height. 
Or  Khodope,  indulge  the  festive  rite; 
III  luxuiy  tliey  snatch  the  lion's  food, 
And  with  new  milk  i-ori-ect  the  draught  of  blood: 
But  if  the  sin  iiglli  of  wine  excite  their  rage. 
Cups  clash  with  cups,  and  stones  with  stoiie$  en- 


g-age. 
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Nor  ends  the  conflict,  till  from  many  a  wound 
Block  streams  of  soci.il  gore  distain  the  ground. 
Such  was  the  night,  when  with  descending  wing 
Fam'd  M.viii's  offspring  reach'd  the  Tin  ban  king. 
Stretch'd  on  enibrolder'd  tapestry  he  lay, 
And  sought  in  »le<  p  to  doze  his  cares  away. 
Ill-fate<l  race,  whom  fate  fort>iilf  to  know 
Their  destin'd  woes,  till  she  iTiscliargc  the  blow. 

85.  The  Thracinns  thus]  This  neeonni  of  the 
Thraiians  isronlirinedhy  the  ronriirriiigl'sli'iiony 
of  several  hittoiiaus,  suid  |K|rticularly  that  uf  ile-- 
iwdgtus,  ^ 


Then  th'  aged  king  with  fix'd  and  (trady  mind 

I'r -pares  to  execute  what  Jove  ciijui.rd  ;  lUO . 

Aii'l  I  st  he  should  an  airy  phanto.n  s<.eui, 

Or  grisly  child  of  some  t<-ri'ific  drcHui, 

Asiumes  the  form  of  the  liieolian  sjije, 

.\likc  in  voice,  in  feature,  aiul  in  ag<-. 

A  h  n'.:tli  of  hoary  beaid  he  still  retains. 

And  the  same  paleness  fi*er  his  visage  reigns. 

Itiit  a  false  mitre  boimd  his  awful  hrow, 

.And  in  his  hand  he  bore  an  olit'e  boiiuh, 

f)ii  which  wen'  fillets  Wound.— The  p.-inei  *s  breast 

U'idi  this  he  gently  smote,  and  thus  nddrest:  1  lo 

'*  Thus  sleep  yoi:,  careless  of  the  glorious  stiife, 

As  though  secure  of  einpiie  and  of  life  ? 

Thus  unambitious  of  the  urcaths,  which  fame 

Has  woven,  and  thy  bcller  deeds  should  claim?. 

U-ss  guilt  attends  the  skilful  pilot's  sleep. 

When  ^ath'riiig  sttiims  o'-rhaiig  the  trnnhle.l  deep. 

The  helm  unmanag'd,  and  the  ship  rcsign'tl 

To  sportive  foi^tune,  anil  tli*  inconstant  wind. 

Meannliile  the  heir  of  old  Adrastus'  crown 

Already  deems  your  diadem  his  own,  1 -^ 

.Sii|iports  by  marriage  his  declining  cause, 

.And  bloo<ly  Tydeus  to  his  standard  ilr,i»<. 

Hence  springs  his  pride,  bis  hopes  of  vuigeance. 

How, 
And  a  long  exile  to  his  brothcr-foc. 
[ty  Jove  eomraisiiiou'd,  from  the  skies  above 
I  lM*ar  this  proof  of  his  paternal  love. 
Then  keep  the  crown,  and  know,  shouldst  thou 

resign. 
His  soul  is  daring  at  the  least  as  thine: 
List  through  delays  you  moiiru  yuiir  empire  lost. 
And  the  fierce  Ar.'ives  ravaging  your  c<jast.**  130 
The  phantom  paus'd,  (for  now  a  bursting  ray 
t">f  light  proelaim'd  the  glad  approach  of  day) 
Then  pluek'd  tlic  borrow 'd  honours  fniui  his  brow. 
And  from  his  hand  dismisa'd  the  peaceful  bough. 

100.  What  JoTC  enjoin'd]  Jupiter's  artifice  to 
piinLsh  the  Thehans  will  not  appear  unjust,  if  we 
consider,  that  the  incestuouj  race  of  Oedipus  were 
themselves  impious,  and  were  therefore  justiv 
doomed  to  destruction:  and  5uos  Jupiter  »ult 
perderc,  dementat  prins. 

103.  Assumes  the  form  of  the  Dieotian  fiage] 
Mr.  Warton  has  been  i>erhaps  a  little  too  se>ero 
in  his  strictures  on  this  passage,  in  his  note  on 
verse  525  of  the  seventh  l)ook  of  Virjil's  jiEneid. 
"  Statins,"  says  he,  "but  with  little  success,  upon 
the  whole,  has  imitat.il  this  passage,  where  tho 
sh.ide  of  Laius  disguised  under  the  tigurc  of  Ti- 
resias  appears  to  Ktivcles  asleep." 

III.  Thus  slet-p  you]  Our  author  seems  to  have 
copied  this  speech  from  Homer's  Iliad,  book  '-'. 
vcnc  60. 

E'Jii;  AT.-i®"  t/!i  imp,-*!©-  ;T»oJin»i3; 

'11  Vnoi  t'  txtVr;afalni,  j  T»»ff«  (iiMn»l- 

Vuf  i'  ini9i»  i-Ji':  •iita.      A.i;  !i  T»i  oyriXi;  u^ 

131.  The  phantom  paus'd]  Anchises,  when  he 
is  introduced  appi-aring  to  bis  son  jtneas,  con- 
cludes his  spc-cch  to  him  in  the  follow iii=  limii. 

Jnimiue  vale:  lorquct  medio*  nox  bu<nila  cursQ 
Et  me  SA'Vut  equis  oriens  alWavit  anhclis. 

Virgil't  i£ueid,  book  >.  rcrte  73i. 
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At  length  he  b^res  his  blood- impurplcd  breast, 
AnJ  all  the  miii-(Iei*d  grandsirc  stands  confest, 
Eteocles  now  Iceis  the  streaming  wound, 
And  full  of  horrour,  rolls  his  eyes  around 
Essays  to  shun  the  spectre's  hated  sight, 
And  dares  bis  absent  brother  to  the  fight.  140 

Thus  when  a  sleeping  tiger  ft*oin  afar 
Hears  the  shrill  preludes  of  approaching  war. 
He  starts,  calls  forth  his  spots,  expands  his  jaws, 
Wakes  to  the  promis'd  fight,  and  points  his  claws  j 
Then  bounding  thro'  the  thickets  of  the  woud, 
Bears  to  his  bloody  whelps  the  reeking  food. 
Aurora  now  from  Tithon's  safiVon  bed 
With  dawning  streaks  of  light  the  skies  overspread; 
She  shook  the  sparkling  dew-drops  from  her  hair 
And  blusliM  to  find  the  peeping  Suh  so  near:    150 
While  breaking  through  the  clouds,  the  morning 

star. 
Advancing,  towVds  her  guides  his  rosy  car. 
Nor  e'er  withdraws,  till  SoPs  superior  ray 
Plames  in  the  front  of  Heav'n,  and  gives  the  day. 
Now  springing  from  his  bed,  Adrastus  rose. 
Nor  long  behind  the  sweets  of  wish'd  repose 
Detain'd  his  guests :  for  sleep  had  now  bedewM 
Their  weary  limbs,  and  all  their  strength  rencw'd. 
Sut  anxious  cares  Adrastus  had  opprest;  159 

Sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  peace  forsook  his  breast. 
Musing  he  calls  to  mind  the  fates'  decree, 
And  his  new  guests'  connected  destiny. 
Jn  a  sequestered  ruom  convened  they  sate, 
Fnr  bus'ness  calculat*.'d  and  debate. 
Each  would  begin,  but  fears  and   doubts  restrain: 
At  length  the  monarch  rose,  and  eas'd  their  pain. 
*'  Illustrious  youths,  of  Heav'n  the  constant  care, 
Whom  storms  of  thunder  and  inclement  air 
JIave  drove  beneath  my  roof,  by  fate's  decree 
To  fix  the  base  of  mutual  amity;  170 

Why  should  I  dwell  on  what's  already  known 
By  vulgar  fame  through  every  Grecian  town? 
How  many  youths  hare  strove  (though  strove  in 

vain) 
By  high  desert  my  daughters'  love  to  gain. 
But  (if  a  parent  little  credit  claim) 
Yourselves,  the  objects  of  their  decent  shame. 
Saw  o'er  their  checks  the  glowing  blush  arise, 
When  first  your  manly  features  met  their  eyes. 
Did  wealth  or  sway  alone  employ  their  care. 
They  need  not  of  acquiring  ti.em  despair:         ISO 

14I.  Thus  when  a  sleeping  tiger]  The  grandeur 
and  propriety  of  this  simile  are  too  obvious  to  be 
insisted  upon ;  and  were  1  to  enlarge  on  it,  and 
point  out  the  sublimity  of  the  expressions,  the 
harmony  of  numbers,  the  beautiful  connection  of 
eircumstances,  and  exact  propriety  of  tlie  wiiolc, 
\  should  anticipate  tlie  reader's  judgment.  The 
greatest  proof  uf  what  I  advance  is  Mr.  Cowley's 
imitation.  He  saw  its  beauties,  and  endeavoured 
to  copy  them.  How  well  he  has  executed  it,  is 
left  to  the  judicious  reader  to  detennine. 

So  when  a  Scj'thian  tiger  gazing  round, 
A  herd  of  kine  in  some  fair  plain  has  found. 
Lowing  secure  ;  he  swells  with  angiy  pride, 
And  calls  turth  aU  his  spots  on  ev'ry  side. 
Then  stupa,  and  hurls  his  haughty  eyes  on  all 
In  chuiee  of  some  strung  neck, on  whidi  to  fall; 
Almost  he  scorns  so  weak,  io  cheap  a  prey, 
^nd  grieves  to  sua  thcju  trembling  haste  away. 

David. 


Since  many  a  potent  king  of  high  renown 

Has  «ish'd  them  partners  of  th'  imperial  throne. 

In  this  they  might  with  Dejanira  vie, 

Orfam'd  Oenomaus'  boasted  progeny. 

But  fate  forbids  they  should  the  bed  adorn 

Of  one  in  Elij,  or  in  Sparta  horn. 

To  you,  brave  youths,  decrees  the  beauteous  pair, 

And  of  their  dotal  wealth  an  equal  sliare. 

The  god's  description  tallies  with  your  own, 

And  Phoebus'  choice  agrees  in  you  alone.  lOP 

Their  virgin-smiles,  I  ween,  shall  well  repay 

The  stormy  night,  and  labours  of  the  fray." 

The  princes  on  each  other  cast  an  eye, 

Expecting  each  his  comrade  would  reply, 

Till  bolder  Tydeus  to  the  monarch  bow'd. 

And  thus  discharged  the  debt  his  duty  ow'd. 

**  i\Iuch  you  enjo)'  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

Much  m'>re  your  gallant  deeds  and  merit  claim. 

Of  equalling  your  worth  the  best  despair. 

Which  adds  a  jewel  to  the  crown  j'ou  wear.     20O 

Fierce  Argos,  taught  by  clemency  t'  obey, 

Resigns  to  yuu  the  reins,  and  owns  3'our  sway: 

And  would  propitious  Jove  consign  you  more. 

And  stretch  your  pow'r  to  Doria's  double  shore, 

Phcebus  no  more  should  fly  Mycenae's  ptaiu. 

Nor  of  their  king  Elean  vales  complain. 

Nor  do  Vne  furies  only  vex  our  state. 

As  tliou,  young  warrior,  better  canst  relate; 

But  I,  a  voluntary  exile,  roam. 

Nor  forc'd  by  rage  fraternal  fly  from  home.'*    OIO 

He  spoke,  and  tlius  subjoiii'd  the  Theban  chief: 

*'  Though  damp'dwith  sorrows,  and  o'ercome  wUh 

grief. 
My  soul,  averse  to  Venus*  mystic  rites, 
On  other  objects  wastes  the  sleepless  nights; 
Yet  this  alliance  should  I  now  refuse, 
Fancy  would  flag,  nor  fumish  an  excuse. 
Such  balmy  hope  allays  my  troubled  breast. 
And  lulls  the  passions  of  my  soul  to  rest. 
As  swells  the  little  bark  on  ocean  tost,  2If> 

When  near  at  hand  she  spies  some  friendly  coa^t. 
From  hence  alike  the  turns  of  chance  we*U  share. 
And  make  each  other's  bliss  our  only  care. 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide. 
By  marria;;e  as  by  gratitude  ally'd." 
The  princes  rose,  while  old  Adrastus  strove 
By  strength  of  language  to  declare  his  love, 
And  vows,  should  fate  his  just  emprizes  crown. 
His  arms  should  soon  replace  them  on  the  throne. 
Meanwhile  the  natives,  ere  a  vague  report 
Had  scarce  been  wafted  from  the  regal  court,  230 
With  loud  acclaim  receive  the  king's  decree. 
And  give  full  reins  to  mirth  and  revelry. 

liiS.  But  fate  forbids  they  should]  Adi-astos 
scrms  to  have  lain  under  the  same  restraints  as 
Latinus. 

Me  natam  null!  veterum  sociare  procorum 
Faserat,idqueomnesdiviquehominesquecanebant- 

And  again. 

Est  mihi  nata,  viro  gentis  quam  jungere  nostras. 

Nun  patrio  ex  adyto  sortes,  uon  plurima  ccelo 

Monstra  sinuut. 

197.  Much  you  enjoy]  I  question  whether,  up- 
on due  consideration,  tiiere  will  not  be  found  too 
much  of  the  orator  in  Tydeus,  who,  according  tu 
our  author's  own  words,  was  rudis  fandi. 

205.  Phoebus  no  more  shouUl  fly]  As  at  the 
feast  of  Thyestes.         See  Ovid's  M«tamorphoses. 
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FromWnce  Fame  flics  with  unrc^i^U-d  furco, 
Nor  liill»  ur  vales  retard  her  niry  courM:: 
And  now,  a  tedioui»  length  of  country  past. 
On  Cadmus*  walls  she  fix'd  herself  at  lust. 
She  scares  the  wretched  kiiic.  and  brings  to  light 
The  mystic  visioiiH  of  the  funiier  night; 
O'lTwhelins  his  IiO|m<,  nucnients  his  ^r'^winj:  f«:ir«, 
And  u  Lispers  wars  and  slnughii-r  in  his  ears.  24<) 
S»K)ii  aM  the  wishM-for  dawn  appears,  to  court 
The  sons  of  Ar^os  in  hu?e  swarms  report,  [>tand, 
Where   fonn'd    in    hrass    their  great   forefathers 
And  art  (M)  skilful  was  th*  engraver's  hand) 
With  nature  vies. — llen^  liint  yuu  might  discern 
Old  Ina>-hns,  recliiiin!;  on  his  urn. 
Near  him  lu&ius  bonds  with  feeble  age. 
And  oM  Aerisius  vents  on  Jure  his  ruge. 
Phoroneus,  peaceful  chid",  ua;*  next  8ur\cy'd, 
And  stern  C'horo-hus,  bearing  on  his  blade       !350 
A  blo(»dy  head. — In  anns  great  Abns  shines, 
And  |)aiiau>  hi->  futur<' L'uilt  des:gn«>. 
The  leaders  lir-^t  the  shiw  prooesMon  wait, 
While  the  loud  mbblc  thundiraf  the  gate; 
The  nobles  next  advance,  a  iium'iou»  line, 
And  in  the  front,  by  rank  dislinguisliM,  ••liine. 
The  inner  court  with  fire  odorou>  glows, 
While  on  all  sides  the  female  tumult  grows. 
A  throng  of  matrons  round  each  bride  appear. 
Inspire  with  hopo,and  soothe  eacli  virgin-fcir.  *Jt"(^ 
And  noH'  with  gloning  cheeks  antl  downcast  eyes 
The  princesses  attend  the  sacritice, 
Kno'.\n  by  their  dignity  of  dress  and  face:  , 

The  flushing  purple  heightens  ev'iy  grace. 
With  pain  their  anxious  feelings  they  suppressed, 
Some  small  regret  slill  lingeHd  in  their  breast, 
Apid  strup^Iings  to  retain  their  virgin-state: 
While  thtr  cha-tc  doubu  of  innocence  cn-atc 
New  blu^h^'s,  that  improve  their  nat'ral  hue, 
And  artless  tear*  their  IotcIv  checks  bedtw.    270 
Decent  confusion!— At  the  moving  sight 
Tlieir  tender  pan-uts  mrll  in  solt  delight. 
Thus  should  n.ana.  and  th*  Athenian  muid 
De«cend  from  He:iv*ii  in  all  their  pomp  array'dj 
Each  ui  her  hand"  her  wonted  w*»apons  bears. 
And  the  same  ^ternnc-s  iu  their  looks  appears. 
SI>ould  CyntbM  fur  a  ra.sque  her  quiver  change. 
And  Pnlla-;  through  the  lawns  and  forests  range; 
The  change  io  either  wnuld  «o  well  agree, 
That  safely  none  the  prefVcnce  could  decree:  280 
The  quiver  wouM  Miner%'a*s  shoulders  grace; 
And  the  plum'd  helmet  suit  fair  Delia's  face. 
Meanwhile  the  juyful  Argives  seem  to  vie 
In  public  proofs  of  zeal  and  loyalty. 
Thi-se  waft  to  Jove  in  od'rous  flames  a  pray*r, 
And  call  for  blessings  on  the  royal  pair; 
With  slaughter'd  victims'  entniiN  tbo^'  appease 
The  jiodn;   nor  uill  Saha'nii  smoke  displease. 
If  a  pure  heart  dtn'<'t  tin-  pious  vi>ws. 
And  the  stn»ne  ffttti*  is  deckt  with  rtow'rine  boughs. 
But  Io'  snd  omen.4  from  the  gtjd<i  descend,       291 
And  June's  and  HeavMi's  impending;  race  portend ; 
A  sadd'ning  horrour  ev'ry  face  o'erspreads. 
And  on  their  joys  a  solimn  dulnc^s  sheds. 

'iS8.  Nor  will  Saba?anl  Our  authori-*  of  pLj"*ius's 
opinion,  whose  noble  lines  on  this  »nbirct  breathe 
more  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  heathenism. 

Compositum  jut,  fasqueanimi,sanctosquercceuus 
Mentis,  el  incoi-tum  gcneroso  pectus  hone^to 
Hou  cvdu,  ut  adaiOTaaiD  tcinptis,  ct  farre  titabo. 

Sat.  2. 


'Twas  when  great  Hymen's  sacred  rit^s  to  crr>wn, 
They  bent  their  course  to  fam'd  [jiri>&a\  town, 
Thau  which  Munichia'B  hill,  nor  Athens*  gruv« 
Can  boast  supeiiur  pioofs  of  Pall:!**  lo\e. 
Here  (so  lung  custom  had  onbiiiM)  are  led 
The  nymph*;,  when  ripen'd  for  the  nurriage-bed. 
And  lor  the  tmilty  of  the  <rx  at*)ne  30l 

With  maiden  ringlets  on  tlio  altais  thnjun. 
Ere  they  had  scalM  the  turret**  gradual  height, 
The  beam  di^mi'^iM  the  huckler's  sacred  weight. 
With  horrid  ctanvour  shook  the  planlivc  ground. 
The  taper»  cru>h'd,  and  darkness  shed  around. 
Then,  ere  they  durst  prjcred,  as  fiom  the  shrine 
A  tnimpet  tou4l  proclaTuiM  the  wrath  divine. 
Pirst  on  the  k.ng  tbey  wildly  tum  tbeir  eyes; 
Then,  questiou'd,    cmcb    the    welUbeard  sound 
denies.  310 

Yet  all,  all  ftel  the  dreadful  sign  of  woe. 
And  their  first  fcans  by  vari'-us  converse  grow. 
Nor  wond'rous  wa-;  it,  for  Ar^ia  bore 
The  bracelet,  which  Harmonia  whilom  wore. 
O  goddiii*!  say  from  what  my*iterious  source 
The  fatal  gil\  deriv*d  such  noxious  force? 
Fame  telU,  that  Vulcan  wrought  it,  when  be  strove 
To  cbt^k  the  Thracian  goal's  adult 'rous  love, 
(For  us4*le.4s  lay  the  now- neglc clod  chain  ; 
Thn.-ats  fail'd,  and  punishments  were  schcmM  in 
vain  :)  3:0 

With  many  a  g'^m  'twas  fran^hl  and  preciousstone. 
To  de^-k  the  partner  of  the  Theban  thntiic. 
lj)ng  did  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sw.it. 
And  thi'ii  swoln  sinews  echoing  bluws  repeat, 
Krc  th'  artist  had  attuin'd  his  va«t  design. 
And  stujnp'd  perfection  nn  the  wurk  divine. 

Of  polisJi'd  cm'rnlils  was  the  cunuus  grounJ^ 
.\nd  fatal  forms  of  adamant  surround: 
Sparks  of  etlieriaftemper  flame  above,  310 

FilM  remnants  of  the  swifl-wing'd  bolts  of  Jove. 
A  dragon's  scaly  pride  is  here  impress'd. 
And  there  Medusa  rears  her  snaky  crest. 
From  golden  boughs  Hesperian  apphssprung^ 
And  uay  to  view  the  Colchian  tree  was  hung. 
Torn  from  the  furies'  hair  a  serpent  shines: 
To  this,  fout  lust  and  various  plu^^ues  he  Joins, 
Tlien  dips  the  whole  in  foam  of  lunar  rays, 
And  hided  the  venom  in  a  sprightly  blaze, 

3\\.  The  bracelet]  Harmonia  was  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  .SIk-  married  Cadmus,  and  waft 
luetamorphostd  togvitar  »ith  him  intu  a  ^orpcnt. 

319.  For  useless  lay  the]  The  poet  alludes  to 
the  famous  chain,  which  Vuh-an  made  to  entrap 
his  adultemus  consort  in:  for  a  farther  account 
of  which  see  Homer's  Odyssey ;  and  Ovid's  Meta- 
moqihos<-s,  lib.  4.  fab.  5. 

This  digression  s**ems  very  material  and  neeos- 
sary.  since  it  is  founded  on  the  story,  where  the 
infectious  bracelet  is  rrprescntetl  as  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  i«  also  eonnected  with  the  fore- 
going and  following  pnrt<  of  it  a*  in  the  case  of 
Jocaota,  mentioned  by  Scatius,  and  of  Eriphyle 
and  Amphiamus,  whose  fate  in  the  following  war 
was  owin?  to  it. 

J?T.  Of  polish'd  em'nhU]  The  antients  were 
superstiliously  exact  in  describing  anv  parlicubr 
•iiit  of  armour,  ornaments,  &.r.  as  the  shields  of 
Achiltrs  and  j'Eneas,  the  sgis  of  Pallas;  and 
here  the  rumposttion  of  the  materisU  and  Kul[>- 
ture  are  highly  (uL**iitent  with  U^  fatal  viitue  of 
thi»  urnaiDcgt. 
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Where'er  this  came,  tli*  affrighted  Graces  fled; 
Love    pin'd,    and   beaaty  droup'd  iier   siek'nin^ 
head :  340 

Sorrow  stitl  haiiuts  tlie  iDaiision  where  it  lies, 
And  hate-engtnder'd  rage  and  fears  arise. 
Harmonia  first  its  direful  influence  prov'd, 
As  o'er  the  furrow'd  plains  on  spiifs  slie  rov'd. 
And  till'd  with  hissings  dire  th'  lUyrian  coast, 
Till  all  the  woman  in  the  snake  was  lostj 
Then  Semele,  for  whose  superior  charms 
The  thund'ier  left  his  jealous  consort's  arms. 
Jncasta  too,  by  fate's  resistless  will 
(As  fame  reports)  possessed  this  source  of  ill,  GoO 
And  deck'd  with  it,  in  cultur'd  beauty  shone, 
t'nconscious  of  her  crime,  her  guilt  unknown. 
Distinguisli'd  thus,  Argia  pass'd  along. 
And  mov'd  supreme  auiid  the  female  throng. 
Fair  Eriphyle  the  rich  gift  beheld. 
And  her  sick  breast  with  secret  envy  swelTd, 
Not  the  iatc  omens  and  the  well-known  tale 
To  cure  her  vain  ambition  aught  avail. 
Oh  !  had  the  wretch  by  self-experience  known 
llie  Future  woes,  and  sorrows  not  her  own!      360 
But  fate  decrees,  her  wretched  spouse  must  bleed, 
And  the  son's  phrenzy  clear  the  mother's  deed. 
But  when  the  thirteenth  rising  Sun  had  viow'd 
Their  banquets  ended,  and  their  toils  renew'd, 
Revolving  thoughts  the  banish'd  prince  remind 
Of  his  lost  Thebes,  and  empire  left  behind. 
That  day  returns,  when  Fortune's  partial  hand 
To  his  proud  brothu-  gave  the  wliole  command, 
How  the  revolting  gods  against  him  join'd, 
When  to  a  private  state  rcduc'd,  he  pin'd,        370 
And  saw  his  friends  misdeem'd  in  crowds  resort, 
To  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  court. 
One  faithful  sister  would  have  shar'd  his  fate. 
But  mourns,  abandon'd  at  the  psiace-gate. 
Her  plaintive  cries,  unmov'd,  the  warrior  hears, 
For  rage  refus'd  a  passage  to  his  tears. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Reflecting  mem'ry  brings  back  to  his  sight 
Thosefriendly  few,  that,  ere  from  Thebes  hestray'd, 
Condord,  and  thuse  who  signs  of  joy  dispiay'd.  38o 
Anger  and  frantic  grief  by  turns  controul 
His  lab'ring  breast,  and  shake  his  inmost  soul. 
M'hile  lust  of  pow'r,  untaught  to  brook  delay. 
Flames  in  his  breast,  and  chides  the  ling'ring  day. 
At  length  the  chief  prepares  to  steer  his  course 
To  tow' ring  Thebes,  and  Dirce's  sacred  source. 

355.  Fair  Eriphyle]  Statius  seems  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Eriphyle  to  have  given  a  lesson  of  advice 
to  the  fair  sex  on  their  passion  for  dress  and  finery. 
flis  great  master  Virgil  lias  afforded  him  a  prece- 
dent in  the  episode  of  Camilla,  whom  he  intro- 
duces pursuing  Chlorens  for  tlie  sake  of  his  rich 
armour  and  horse-trappings. 

■-  ■■     Unum  ex  omni  eertamine  pugnse 

Ca?ca  sequebatur,  totunuiue  incauta  per  agmen 

Fa^mineo  pra:da;  et  spoliorum  ardebat  aniure. 

^neid,  Lib.  11.  7S0. 
361.  Her  wretched  spouse  must  bleedj  Her 
linsband  was  AmiOiiaraus,  a  c.-kbrated  augur, 
whom  she  betrayed  to  Polynices  for  the  sake  ut 
this  bracelet,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  avoid 
accompanying  him  in  the  v.ars,  in  which  he  knew 
hcsboukl  certainly  peribh.  As  for  her  son,  the 
distresses  of  his  family  wrought  so  great  an  im- 
pression npon  his  spirits,  that  he  was  at  length 
seized  with  an  ineuraLdc  phreui:y. 


Thus  fares  a  lordly  bull,  when  forced  to  yield 

His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  tlie  field: 

But  when  his  wonted  vigour  he  regains. 

And  a  fiesh  tide  of  blood  recruits  his  veins,       390 

He  roars,  impatient  for  the  promis'd  war, 

Saufls  the  fresh  gale,  and  spams  the  sand  afar; 

Aniaz'd,the  swains  his  strength  restor'd  survry. 

And  the  late  victor  trembles  for  his  sway. 

While  thus  for  war  the  youth  in  secret  pines, 

Argia  penetrates  his  close  designs. 

One  morn,  ere  yet  Aurora  promis'd  day, 

(As  in  the  folds  of  love  entwin'd  they  lay) 

"  Why  seeks  my  lord,"  she  fondly  said,  "  to  fly  ? 

For  nought  escapes  an  ardent  lover's  eye.        iOO 

Say,  why  that  bosom  heaves  with  broken  sighs, 

AnrI  sleep  for  ever  slums  those  watchful  eyes  : 

What  hidden  cause  extorts  the  silent  tear? 

Think  not  a  widov.'d  bed  alone  I  fear. 

Or  the  mere  lust  of  nuptial  joys  should  stay 

The  destined  course,  or  prompt  an  hour's  delay: 

Thougii  scarce  twelvesuns  have  deck'd  the  courts  of 

Since  Hymen  smil'd  upon  our  mutual  love.  [Jove, 

Thy  bliss  alone  and  welfare  I  regard, 

And  only  this  thy  parting  could  retard.  410 

But  oh  !  v.'hat  rashness,  helpless  and  alone 

T'  attempt  th'  enjoyment  of  the  Tliebau  crown! 

Will  he,  whose  pride  and  tyranny  you  found 

Ere  the  first  Sun  had  lun  his  annual  round. 

Tamely  resign  the  scepter  and  obey. 

Till  the  elos'd  year  restore  th*  alternate  sway  ? 

Tiie  ^ods  some  sudden  ruin  sure  prepan;, 

My  boding  soul  presaging  fibres  scare. 

Amid  the  dusky  silence  of  the  night 

Imperial  Juno  stood  confessed  to  sight.  42J 

Say,  what  at  Thebes  can  your  attention  claim, 

But  the  fair  object  of  a  former  flame?'* 

The  smiling  hero  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast, 

And  with  the  stamp  of  iwe  her  cheeks  impr-ss'd; 

Prevents  with  blandishments  the  rising  tears. 

And  kindly  thus  dispels  her  jealous  fears. 

'*  Think  not  the  wheel  of  chance  will  e'er  remain 

In  this  rouch  track.    The  clouds  may  break  again, 

And  a  far  brighter  sun  than  yet  hath  shone. 

Survey  thee  partner  of  a  double  throne.  430 

Resign  thy  cares  to  Heav'n,  dismiss  thy  fears^ 

At  least  they  suit  not  with  thy  tender  yeai's. 

From  Jove's  strictjustice  and  all-seeing  eyes 

The  perjur'd  villain  ne'er  unnotie'd  flies." 

From  hence  t'  Adrastus,  on  whose  hoary  head 

A  length  of  years  had  their  experience  shed. 

Speeds  the  young  Theban;  nor  was  Tydeus  slow 

T'  assist,  but  shar'd  an  equal  weight  of  woe: 

For  the  same  tlame,  which  gcn'rous  souls  disjuin*:, 

^Vith  equal  lustre,  when  united,  shines.  440 

Long  they  debate:  at  length  by  joint  consent 

Decree  to  sound  the  brother-king's  intent 

387.  Thus  fares  a  lordly  bull]  This  simile  is  an 
abridgment  of  that  beautiful  description  in  the 
third  book  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

437.  Nor  was  Tydeus  slow]  Amidst  the  tinc- 
ture of  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  Tydeus  there  is 
something  very  amiable  in  his  character:  not  that. 
I  pretend  to  exculpate  him  for  carrying  his 
revenge  to  that  savage,  unprecedented  height, 
though  it  was  the  result  of  friendship,  and  found- 
ed on  an  honourable  basis.  He  quarrels  and 
fights  with  Polynices;  but  upon  the  knowledge 
of  his  misfortunes  strikes  an  alliance  with  him, 
and  even  sacrifices  his  life  in  his  service. 
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By  einhavRv,  ere  yet  fnjrn  l^o^ti:e  luuo 

TlK'v  8K»-k  rcdrfM,  llw  last  uiid  witixl  rcsoiirro. 

Fraught  uitli  tli*  atlveiil'i-ous  task    bold   Tydtus 

Though  luncr  opposM  by  his  ilissuadin^  spouse: 
At  length  thr  I'-Hiipart,  whu'h  in  c\*ry  stale 
StTures  til'  aniltassailur  a  safe  rctront, 
Hk  8in;'s  oi>iiiinnnd<,  and  sister's  tt.;u-*.  priTail, 
OVrcciine  her  pray'r..,  und  sink  the  donljtlnl  svale. 
Now  on  the  Wixwiy  coast  the  warrior  strays     •151 
AiwJ  sijon  the  fainM  l.crna?an  lake  sur\eys. 
■  M'horv  the  feil  hydru  wm  by  flaines  >ubdu'tl, 
(For  blows  in  vnin  tbr  toilin}:  thief  rt  lavtM) 
Ami  Netnea,  where  e'm  uow  the  timid  swains 
Karely,  as  t  r^t,  cliaiit  forth  thctr  ailh  <s  strains. 
Fioin  tiicncc  in  vie^v  of  Corinth's  tuu'is  lie  eaiue, 
And  left  the  p'»rt,  uhieh  bears  Pala>nion's  nuine; 
Where  in  the  uiid^t  the  parting  isthiuiit»  lies, 
And  svvellinir  ^t^'^  un  either  side  arise.  460 

'J'hen  Niyus'  llowVing  side>  the  hen>  gains. 
And  on  the  left  \ieu»  CereV  favourM  plains. 
At  last  the  i:litl'riin:  prospL-el  ^Tects  his  eyes 
Of  riK-han  low'rs,  that  shade  the  ini'Mle  skies. 
Snblime  in  n-iral  pomp  th'  UHinper  sate: 
A  si^ve  of  spear >  defends  th'  impcrvioos  gate. 
Here  by  his  subi-'i'ts  ft-arM,  not  lov'd,  lie  reigns, 
And  ill-got  pow'r  by  tyranny  niaintaiii*^. 
}|i   blames  his  hrother's  Bight  ami  lung  delay, 
And  wonders,  he  su  lut>-  demands  the  suay:     470 
Nor  wants  the  tyrant  e*er  a  spcciou-.  plea 
To  veil  his  i:iiilt,  and  mask  his  villainy. 
Amid  theibrongini;  guards  young  Tydous  stands, 
(A  peaceful  olive  ueek^  his  waving  hands) 
And  thus  Ixgan  (his  name  ami  messuage  known) 
R'High  as  he  was  in  spet^h,  and  e^er  prune 
To  wrath,  nor  eantions  (o  oiVend  the  ear, 
Dimirtith'd  aimht  the  tinth,  howe'er  severe. 
**  Say,  tyrant,  (had  it  been  your  li  0)  design 
At  the  due  time  yonr  enipire  to  resign)  480 

Why  hei-nlds  did  not  from  your  court  appear 
T'  Inform  your  brother  of  his  ruling  year? 
•Twos  then  your  tluty  calmly  to  sit  dou  n, 
Till  the  next  year  replae'd  you  on  the  thii>nr. 
But  he,  eoiivin'-'d  how  well  you  lo.e  to  rei^n, 
Deigns  thut  to  nsk,  what  baseiy  you  detain. 
Pha-hus  hath  now  his  aiumal  proi;re>s  made. 
And  ctoth'd  the  muunlauiH  with  reluniini;  iihadc, 
Since  Polynirf*  abject  an<l  alone  [known. 

Hath  stray'd  in  exile  drear  through  realms  u:i> 
*ris  yours  in  turn  th*  atternatr  lot  to  share,     4^1 
And  bear  the  wintry  wimi  and  open  air. 
Risiijn  it  tli'-n,  vvhde  guiltless  sh  nes  the  croun. 
Nor  lay  too  late  the  briglit  temptation  down. 
Yotir  powV  in  'I'helxs  you*vc  lon^  euuu.'h  dis- 
In  robi-s  of  Tyrian  die,  and  gold  array 'd.  [play'd. 
Now  teach  your  suhieet'*;  those  who  merit  sway, 
Should  iirst  convince  th'*  worhl,  they  can  obi-y." 
He  paus'd;  and  now  the  tyraiit*5  looks  reveal'd 
The  boding  wrath  he  had  in  vain  conceaTd.      500 
I'hus  with  erected  pride,  the  crested  sitake 
By  stones  prorok'd,  shoots  thru*  the  thorny  brake. 

4fl4.  C'ervs*  favourM  plains]  These  are  the 
plains  kn<.>wii  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Eleu- 
sinian,  from  Elen-^i^,  a  nei^hlKiuring  city.  They 
were  reinarkoMy  (ertiV,  in  return  for  which  bh'Sn- 
ing  the  inhalutants  built  a  temple  to  Ceres,  their 
supposed  benefactress. 

5(H.  Thus  withereclefl  pride]  Theeoiimir**  aiwl 
intrepidity  of  Tydeus  are  admirably  well  dliutiiat- 
ed  iu  this  kiuiilc,  which  is  Uikcn  from  llaiu<:r : 


His  scales  rellect  tlie  Sun's  attracted  ray: 
With  rolhiig  spires  he  marks  the  fnrrow'd  wav. 
And  through  his  ugiialed  bodyjlraus 
The  liqui<l  vcnuin  to  his  thirsty  jatvs. 
**  Mad  not  my  brutln-r's  lo\e  of  strife  been  known*' 
(lie  cries)  "  it  Wuold  aiipi  ar  from  thee  alone  ; 
In  n  hoin  Is  statnp'd  (he  iaiagu  uf  his  mtnd, 
Alike  of  niaiiiii  rs  ludc,  aiiil  savag'   kind.  310 

Though  now  thou  (aik'^it,  as  if  th*  assailing  foe 
Il.ul  min'd  our  watl^,  and  laid  our  bulwarks  iitv ; 
Vet  shou!d->t  thou  thus  among  a  S<!ythijn  throng; 
Indulge  thy  lu-t  itf  prate,  and  law  less  Ungue, 
Tliy  trampled  limbs  and  cnise  w<juK1  scarce  atone 
For  the  b;iix-  crimes  tliy  slanderous  moulii  has  done, 
A\aunt^  no  more  pruvjke  my  ra;,c,  and  know, 
Thy  sacrid  ufTice  scarce  can  stay  the  blow  : 
Hut  tirst  thi$aiiswur  to  ti/  Argolic  lord; 
That  since  his  rashness  has  unsheath'U  the  swonl. 
And  thus  attaek'd  me  with  unkingly  pride,       5'2l 
Mclljiia  sliall  alou'  our  ri.uhU  decide, 
Nor  my  e.inlea'ioiis  brother  rule  the  land 
Which  chauL'o ami  birthright  ;;ave  me  tocummand. 
Ml  aiiwhile,  uncuvied,  yu  ntay  wear  the  crown 
Which  InwTuI  Hymen  has  deci^rotl  your  own; 
The  sous  of  Ar>;*js  may  thy  laws  obey. 
And  notvd  Lima  own  ttty  happy  sway. 
Contotitud,  vve*ll  enjoy  our  Dircc's  plain. 
And  till  (he  throne  where  Cadnms  held  his  reign: 
Nor  blush  lie  wielchcJ  Otniipus  to  tntcc  531 

!"roni  Uibdacus  tlic  foumler  of  our  race; 
Thnush  yiu  can  boast  an  origin  divine. 
And  (iraiv  from  Jove  liims-.-lf  the  g'.orious  line. 
!»ay,  can  the  fair  .\rgia,  wont  to  live 
In  all  the  pomp  a  rejral  birth  can  give, 
Forjcet  the  crandenr  of  her  former  state. 
Nor  ca>t  a  wish  beymd  our  palarc-;cnto; 
Whose  ornaments,  the  produre  of  our  land. 
We  owe  to  our  laborious  sister'^  hand  ?  b4Q 

She'll  lo.itli  iwrchanee  our  mitiicr**  coarse  attire. 
And  soidid  rags,  which  woes  like  hers  require. 
Yet  morc^my  fatlier  from  his  gloomy  cell 
Will  crate  her  lender  years  with  many  a  yell. 
The  vnlg:\r*s  stubborn  *pir'tnow  is  bioke. 
Their  neck  inur'd  to  btarthe  royal  yoke; 
To  this  we'll  add,  tlie  Thebaits  will  not  bear 
The  dtxibtful  rule  of  eacli  alternate  heir. 

'SI;  i'l  l^rtxaT  i-.l  X'''^  h'^r^  aii;a  /ut'^nyi 

_  II^aXL '22.02. 

Virgil  liai  also  imitated  it  in  hit  .'EitciJ. 
2uali«  iilii  in  liiri-m  «)liil>cr  main  •.-i-nniina  pastu". 
Frigid:!  sub  terra  tumitlnni  qii'-m  liiiniia  lix'clml. 
Nunc  |io»ilis  novus  cxuviis,  nitidusqut:  juvinla, 
F.tibrira  convolvii  sublnt*  j>wt-jn?  Icrpw 
Arduu!:  ail  solem,  ct  lin.uis  micat  otc  triiiulri<. 

Ayamcmnun  nuntions  this  bvliavionr  of  Tydcut 
ai  wurlby  tu  bt  imitated  by  his  ton  Diomali'.  Soe 
Iliad,  b.  4.  570. 

iJ.i.  Miaiiwhile  unrnviwl)  Thcrr  t<  a  vn>t  tical 
uf  luddrn  snrt-aMU  and  t!.>l?  tn  thiH  ii-ply.  The  ar- 
>:uinruts  art'  ktruti^  nn<l  will  p:ac<-<l,  the  langiui;:c 
•-'legaiil  and  iM^y,  and  lliu  whule  luti  uf  i>i>iiit  and 
lirv. 

bM.  Nor  blush  the  WR'tched  Ordipufc]  This  is 
tlivviry  bt'>;lilnfdi«>iiitiilutiLin:  «'i.'arcluld  by  llie 
piH-t,  that  be  ha4l  di'«pi«ed,  iu^ultt-tf.  and  divtehis 
tatlit  r  from  his  palai-t: ;  and  that  nil  the  succcctl- 
iiiv(  calamities  wciv  derivctl  frvm  his  cruel  uu(« 
wt  hi  in. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


C  in  1  then  basely  sacrifice  the  state 

To  my  returning:  brother's  treasur'd  Iiate  ?        550 

Or  should  a  resignation  be  my  choice, 

Say,  can  I  influence  tl)e  senate's  voice  ? 

Will  they,  to  uiioni  my  gentle  sway  is  known, 

Permit  me  thus  to  give  away  tlie  crown  r" 

More  had  he  said,  but  impotent  to  bear, 

Tlius  Tydeus  stopt  him  in  his  full  career. 

"  Though  alt  and  natnre  should  conspire  to  form 

Huge  battlements  against  Bellona's  storm, 

And  rocks,  as  erst  at  your  Aniphinn's  call. 

Spring  from  their  base,  and  form  atrijtle  wall :  560 

Yet  should  those  bulwarks,  and  those  walls,  beat 

Compel  thee  to  resign  the  guilty  crown;     [down, 

Or  should  thy  pride  and  rashness  still  remain 

Amidst  thy  ruin'd  town,  and  heaps  of  slaih, 

"Pom  from  the  head  of  its  expiring  lord 

The    shining  spoil  should   deck    my    conqu'ring 

Howe'er  em'ag'd,  I  yet  must  pity  those,      [suord. 

Whom  thy  ambition  makes  my  guiltless  foes. 

Torn  from  their  countiy,  wives  and  sous  away 

To  sure  destruction  in  th'  unequal  fray.  370 

What   breathless    heaps    shall    raise  CithiEron's 

height! 
How  shall  Ismenos  groan  beneath  the  weight! 
Though  void  of  faith,  and  of  fraternal  love, 
Yet  dare  you  thus  confi  ont  the  gods  above  ? 
Will  they  in  calm  neutrality  look  down 
On  broken  oaths,  and  honour's  fence  o'erthrown? 
M'hat  wonder  then  ?   Can  wc  expect  to  trace 
Fair  virtue's  footsteps  in  so  foul  a  race? 
Can  length  of  years  absolve  th'  incestuous  brood. 
Or  free  the  long  conlusions  of  their  blood?       380 
But  hold — the  fates  revoke  their  first  decree, 
And  Oedipus  revives  alone  in  thee. 

557.  Though  art  and  nature]  Horace  has  a 
passage  equally  grand  and  elevated. 

Ter  si  resurgat  murus  ahencus 

Auctore  Phcebo;  ter  pereat  uieis 

Excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  pucrosque  ploret.   Lib.  3.  Ode  5. 

571.  What  breathless  heaps] 

Eheu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor,  quanta  moves  funera  Dardan^ 
Genti!  jam  galeam  Pallas  et  a;gida, 
Currusque  et  rabiem  parat.        B.  1.  Ode  15. 
Sfil.  The  fates  revoke  their  first  decree]    This 
is  a  stroke  of   the    strongest    satire  that  could 
possibly  have  been  given.     The   thought  is   not 
one  of  that  tinsel  and  flashy  kind,  which  oeeiu-s 
so  often   in  tlie   French  and   Italian  poets;   but 
manly,  spirited,  and  truly  laconic. 

5S7.  Thus  rag'd  the  boarj  The  passage  sub- 
jointd  from  Ovid  will  e\hibit  to  the  reader's  view, 
whence  our  author  culled  the  chief  circumstances 
Which  adorn  this  beautiful  simile. 

Oeneos  ultorem  spreta  per  agros 

Misit  aprum. 

Riget  horrida  cervix: 
Et  setae  densis  similes  hastilibus  horrent: 
Stantque  velut  vallum,  velut  a\bi  hastilia  setae. 

Dentes  sequantur  dentibus  Indis. 
Fulmen  ab  ore  venit. 

Licet  eminus  esse 


Turtitius. 

iJixit,  et  aerata  torsit  grave  cnspide  cmniim. 


This  prize  of  villainy  you  bear  swsty; 
Our  year  we  claim.— But  why  do  I  delay?" 
The  warrior  spoke,  and  with  resistless  force 
L^rg'd  thro'  the  band  of  guards  his  furious  courses 
Thus  rag'd  the  boar,  by  vengeful  Cynthia  sent, 
To  mark  with  ruin  Caledon's  extent; 
His  bristled  back  appear'd  a  thick-s<:t  grove. 
And  Jove's    own  thunder    from    his  mouth    he 

drove. 
In  vain  the  shouting  sons  of  Greece  surround,  501 
And  from  hurl'd  stones  inflict  a  distant  wound. 
In  triumph  he  surveys  the  prostrate  foe, 
Till  at  Oenides  levelling  a  blo\r. 
The  sideling  chief  prevents  the  glancing  wound, 
And  with  his  javelin  nails  him  to  the  ground. 
Thus  angei-'d,  Tydeus  left  the  guilty  town, 
And  seem'd  to  make  his  brother's  cause  his  own. 
On  earth  the  fruitless  branch  in  haste  be  threw. 
And  o'er  the  plains  with  winged  ardour  flew  ;  600 
The  matrons  eye  from  their  balconies'  height 
The  chief,  and  vent  in  curses  their  despight, 
Kut  not  on  him  alone. — ^The  tyrant  bears 
His  share  of  hate  convey'd  in  secret  pi'ay'rs. 
Nor  docs  the  monarch's  turn  for  treach'ry  fail. 
By  nature  taught  too  often  to  prevail: 
With  bribes  and  threats  he  gains  a  chosen  throng 
T'  assault  young  Tydeus  as  he  pass'd  along: 
V.^hose  daring  spirit  and  intrepid  mien 
Made  them  fit  actors  of  so  vile  a  scene.  610 

Oh  !  fatal  madness  of  th'  ambitious  soul ! 
What  lengths  can  bind  it,  or  what  heights  controul  ? 
Which  dares  attack,  what  each  preceding  age 
Had  justly  decnr'd  exemj^t  from  hostile  rage. 
No  arts  he'd  leave  untry'd,  no  means  forego. 
Would  fortune  yield  him  up  his  brother-foe. 
Meanwhile  th'  unfolding  gates  disclose  a  train 
Of  chiefs  ne'er  destin'd  to  return  again: 
In  one  firm  oib  was  rang'd  the  glitt'ring  band, 
Oppos'd,  ye  gods  !  to  Tydeus'  single  hand,      621' 
As  if  prepar'd  to  storm  some  hostile  town. 
Or  beat  the  walls  with  batt'ring  engines  down. 
For  fear  had  thus  the  scatter'd  troop  combin'd, 
The  sure  attendant  of  a  gudty  mind. 
Through  thorny  woods,  a  near  and  secret  way. 
The}-  march'd,  unnotic'd,  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
Far  from  the  town  two  shaded  hills  arise. 
And  lose  their  adverse  summits  in  the  skies: 

At  manus  Oenid.ne  variat :  niissisque  duabus, 

Hasta  prior  terra,  medio  stctit  altera  tergo. 

Nee   mora:  dum  ssevit,  dum  corpora  vcrsat   in 

orbem, 
Stridentemque  novo  spumam  sanguine  fundit, 
Vulneris  auctor  adest,  hostemque  irritat  ad  iram, 
Splendidaque  adversos  venabnla  condit  in  armos. 
Metamorph.  book  8.  fable  4, 

603.  The  tyrant  hears]  Not  all  the  grandeuf 
and  privileges  of  a  crowned  head,  can  secure  it 
from  the  ill  wishes  of  an  injured  people.  The  fear 
of  punishment  may  restrain  the  tongue,  but  can* 
not  influence  the  sentiments  of  the  heart. 

625.  Through  thorny  woods,  &c.]  This  place 
of  ambush  is  not  unlike  that  described  by  VirijH 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  i^neid. 

Mst  curvo  anfractu  vallis,  aceommoda  fraudi 
Armorumque  dolis:  quam  densis  frondibus  atrnm 
Urgct  utrumque  latus :  tenuis  quo  semita  dncit, 
Angustaeque  I'erunt  fauces,  aditusquc  maligni. 

V.  32iJ. 
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On*  siJe  is  boundtii  l.y  the  gnivoV  imbrarr; 
A  mountain's  brow  oVrhaiigs  thi-  miiUlU-  space.  030 
1  he  nature  of  tbe  plan,  ami  gloomy  site 
Secm'd  form'd  for  aiiibiiscailr,  ami  ditds  of  iiigbt. 
A  path  obscure  bore  winds  tlie  rocks  t»twe<'ii, 
liriicath  arc  spacious  fields,  a  flow'ring  scene. 
Here,  posted  on  a  cliff's  doclininit  brow. 
From  whence  slie  might  simcy  tbe  vale  below. 
The  sphynx  once  dwelt. — iler  checks  were  pal.-  to 
And  ht-r  fell  eyes  suft'us'd  with  gory  dew.      [view, 
Ofl  with  expanded  wiiiv-s  the  monster  prest 
The  mould'riug  bones  of  mortals  to  her  bre.ist,  640 
And  hnrl'd  her  eyes  along  the  winding  way, 
Le.si,  unobserving,  she  should  lose  her  prey. 
But  if  his  fate,  or  tbe  avenging  go<ls 
Had  ilrawn  some  wretch  to  her  obscene  abiMles, 
She  clapp'd  her  win^s  ilistain'd  with  human  gore, 
And  fiird  with  yellinestbe  retentive  shore. 
Thf n  B  ith  protended  nails  his  face  she  struck, 
And  oft  her  breaking  u-eth  their  hold  forsook. 
Thus  long  she  rcign'd :  at  last  with  headloni;  flight 
Spiung  from  the  roi'ks,  and  sought  the  rcalmj  of 
night,  650 

For  Ofdipus,  by  Ph<rbus'  aid,  difclosM 
Tiic  dark  enigma  which  she'd  long  prnpos'd. 
V  ntouch'd  the  grass,  neglected  lies  the  wood. 
And  hungry  beasts  at  distance  seek  their  food. 
1  he  dri'ads  never  haunt  these  loathsome  bow'rs. 
Nor  swains  with  incense  bribe  the  rural  poiv'rs. 
'I'l  other  groves  ill-„ini-n'd  birds  repair, 
.'iiid  from  afar  abhor  the  tainted  air. 
Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  urg'd  hv  cruel  fate, 
1  b'  >Etulian  chief  in  silent  pomp  await ;  660 

Reclining  on  their  spears,  the  wood  surround, 
And  rest  their  bucklers  on  the  dewy  crouml. 
The  Sun  'e.::;l|',|  his  unavailing  light. 
And  on  lh<-  shadwl  ocean  rush'd  the  night; 
\\  hen  Tydcus  from  nn  eminence,  survry'd 
Their  shields  and  helmets  glilfring  thru'  the  sh.idc. 
Where  thru'  the  scanty  hranchi-s  Pha-he  gli-ains 
On  their  bright  anuour  with  n-fnicte<l  beams. 
Amazement  s<m/'.I  him,  y«'t  he  onwani  hii-il, 
Aiid  ■.i.isp'd  thi:  luithful  sjtbrc  at  his  side:         670 
A  p'inted  javelin  ulittcr'd  in  his  hand, 
While  he  accosts  them  with  this  sU'ni  demanil. 

C3j.   Ileit!,   postiil]    Oedipus  in  Seneca  speaks 
thus  of  the  sphynx. 

Nee  sphinca  csecis  verba  nectentem  modit 

Fugi       Cnifiitos  vatis  mfand^r  tuli 

Kiclu',  et  alhens  o.ssibus  sparsis  solum. 

Cumqiiv  ex  superl)a  rupo,  jam  prafla-  imminens, 

Aplarctalas,  vrrbera  etcaudam  niovens, 

Sa-vi  leonis  more,  concutciet  minas; 

Carmen  ^oposci.     Sonuit  horrendum;  insuper 

Crcpuere  mala;:  saxaqne  impatiens  morx 

Rev  ulsit  unguis,  visciTa  exiiectans  mea. 

Nodosa  sortis  verba,  et  implexos  dolos, 

Ac  trisle  caruicn  alilis  solvi  ferx. 

Oedipus,  Act  I.  v.  92. 

f>A9.  At  last  with  headlong  flight]    Milton  al- 
ludes to  these  verses  of  our  author. 


■■The  Thebaii  monster  that  piT>po>M 
III  r  ridille,  and  him  thatsulv'd  it  not,  devuur'd; 
Tliat  once  found  out  and  sulv'd,  fur  grief  and 

spight. 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  th'  Ismenian  strep. 

C6i.  When  Tydcus  from  an  eminence]   The 


"  Warriors,  whence  come  yc,  and  why  thus  pro- 

fan*- 
Witli  war's  alarms,  the  night's  alteniate  reign?" 
Sdcnt  they  stooil ;  and  no  rc'um  of  soiuid 
Coiivinc'd  the  chief  he  treads  on  hostile  ground, 
A  javelin  soon  supplies  the  want  of  tongue, 
lly  (hthonius  hurl'd,  the  Icailer  of  the  throng. 
The  WL'apon  whizzes  in  its  airy  course, 
Nor.miss'd  the  maik,  tho'  d-  ^titute  of  force:    C80 
It  pien-'d  the  .^tolian  b'Kir's  crectetl  hide, 
(Tht:  chief's  defence,  ami  erst  the  monster's  pride) 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  flew-,  unstain'd  with  blood. 
Where  the  false  point  deserts  the  feetde  wo-vl. 
Then  paleness  eloath'd  his  face,  but  such  as  shows 
Kxcess  ii(  wrath. — His  stiff 'ning  hair  nrvKf. 
And  now  he  hurls  his  angn,'  looks  amuuH, 
And  views,  amaz'd,  the  itum'rous  foe  suiToim<l. 
"  Whence  docs,"  he  said,  "  this  needless  lerroor 

grow. 
Of  me<.ting  on  the  plain  a  single  fne>  6?() 

Advance,  like  sons  of  Thebes,  and  bravely  widj 
Your  glittering  weapons  on  this  open  field." 

two  adventurers  in    the  ninth    ./l^ncid    are   dis- 
covered by  the  suniu  accident. 
Cum  procul  hos  laevo  (lectentes  limitc  ceninnt: 
F.t  galea  Eiirynlum  sublui.tri  noctis  in  ymhra 
Prodidit  iiuinemorem,  mdiisque  adversa  refiilsit. 

V.  372. 

f  73.  Warriors,  n-heoce  come  yc  ?]  As  we  ar« 
now  arrived  at  this  great  action  ofTydcus,  it  may 
lie  vvurth  while  t.i  transcribe  a  p.i^s:ige  from  Cru- 
cius's  l.ivcaof  tlie  Roman  I'oels,  rel.iiivc  to  it. 

'*  Nothing  can  equal  the  intrrpidity  of  Tydcas, 
when  he  Wits  attacked,  by  surprisi-,  by  fifty  men 
that  Fteocles  (whom  he  had  pruvuke'd  by  hi* 
haughty  behaviour,  during  his  embassy  to  him 
from  Viilynices)  secretly  ilispatchcd  af^cr  him 
from  Tlnlics,  to  put  him  to  death.  When  he 
conies  to  iliscover  their  numbers,  he  turns  pale 
with  anger  at  so  base  an  enterprise,  and,  by  the 
^laughter  he  makes  amongst  t'leni,  soou  convinces 
them  of  their  errour,  who  easily  ex|M.H:te»l  to  over- 
power one  man  with  their  numbers.  To  secure 
biiiisi'lf  from  behind,  he  climbs  ii|i  a  high  mountain, 
and  from  thenee  hurls  a  prodigious  fi  a<ineiit  of  a 
rock  at  his  pui-suers,  which  the  strongest  yoke  of 
oxen  could  hardly  draw.  This  likewise  is  imi- 
tated fiom  Ajax  in  TIuiiht,  and  the  poet  lias  en- 
deavoured to  express  this  action  in  his  numbers. 
I'lie  spondees  of  the  first  line  ex[iress  his  conten- 
tion in  tearing  it  away  from  the  rock:  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  breaks  it  off  with  a  crack:  the 
rest  of  the  third  and  I'ourlli  heave  it  up,  and  poiu 
it  in  the  air. 

Saxum  ingens,  quoil  vix  plena  cervice  juvenci 
Vertere  hiimo,  iiiuris<pie  valent  inferre  gementes, 
Itiipibus  avellit,  dein  toto  sanguine  nixiis 
Sustinet,  ioimauem  quxrcns  librue  ruinam. 

B.  9.  Theb. 
To  soften  the  improbability  of  so  pr.>di',Hnus  a 
victory  as  this,  vthich  Tydeus  here  gained  over 
•he  fifiy  Thebans,  who  Wf*re  all  slain  but  one  man, 
vvhoiii  he  forced  to  live,  and  btrarti.e  fatal  ini As.ige 
of  this  misfortune  to  Thclx's,  the  pmt  divovera 
Mincn'a,  who  is  said  to  have  secret'y  protected 
and  strengthened  him  during  the  engnceiiient,  and 
ri  proves  him  afterwards  for  vainly  a  'Vihing  the 
success  to  bis  u«B  raluur."    Life  of  Sutius,  tdI.  1. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Scarce  liad  he  spuke,   uhcn   vushing^  from   their 

holds, 
A  numerous  band  the  intrepid  chief  infolHs: 
Trcm  hill  and   dale   they  pourj    their  biu'IJers 

yield 
A  silver  sound,  and  bilshlcn  all  the  field. 
So  when  the  mingled  cry  of  men  and  hounds 
Invades  the  t'orot,  or  the  wood  surrounds, 
From  covert  botmd  the  stasis,  a  feait'ul  train. 
And  scour  in  numVuus  herds  the  verdant  p!.iin. 
The  hero  then  ascemls  a  mountain's  height,     701 
The  best  retreat  from  such  unequal  fight. 
From  hence,  when  posted  on  the  impending  brow , 
He  might  with  ease  annoy  the  foes  below. 
Enrag'd,  he  tore  the  frncment  of  a  rock, 
(Earth  deeply  groan'd  beneath  the  mighty  shock) 
Then  swung  it  round,  and  poising  it  on  high, 
Sought  where  to  let  the  pond'rous  ruin  fij'. 
Two  steers  beneath  th'  enormous  weight  would 

groan, 
But  Tydeus  luirVd  it  from  the  rock  alone.         710 
Thus,  with  a  goblet  lifted  in  his  hand, 
B't'avc  Fholeus  routed  the  Thessalian  band. 
Thus  sapp'd  by  time,    from    some    o'erlianging 
A  rolling  fragmeat  thnndets  on  the  deep,    [steep. 
The  Thebans  felt  it,  ere  they  saw  it  fly, 
And  enishVl  in  one  promiscuous  ruin  lie. 
Four    chiefs,    intomb'd   b.  neath    th'    oppressive 
Clos'd  their  dim  eyes  in  one  united  fate;   [ueight, 
The  re^t  to  their  strong  holds  again  repair, 
UnminJfid  of  their  cliargc,  and  promisM  caie.  720 
His  inward  worth  and  virhu^  faii'd  to  save 
Erave  Doiylas  fmm  the  relentless  grave. 
In  vain  pioud  'rhciun  buasl?  his  noble  race, 
And  draws  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  Thrace. 
yexi  Halys  fell,  a  chief  whose  stren^Ath  could  tame 
The  bounding  steed,  in  arms  a  miglity  name: 

700.  And  scour  in  nuni*rous  herds]  This  ac- 
count of  the  df'er  flying  together  in  herds  is  eon- 
firmed  by  Virgil. 

Alia  de  parte  patentos 

Transmittunt  cursu  eampos,  atque  asmina  cervi 
Fulverulenta    fuga    glomerant   montesque    relin- 

qumit. 

705.  He  tore  the  fragment]  It  may  not  prr- 
"haps  be  disagi'etable  to  the  reader,  to  see  how  the 
heroes  in  Homer  and  Virgil  handle  this  kind  of 
weapon. 

O  5,'  •)(  ipi-treJiOV  Xftf^E  x*'F* 

Lib.  5. 

Turnus  in  the  twelfth  Look  of  the  .ffiueid,  verse 
£96. 

Saxnm  cireumspieit  ingens, 
Vix  illnd  Iccti  his  sex  cervice  snhiient, 
Sualia  nunc  hinninuni  pr-'ducit  corpora  terra. 
ille  manu  raptum  trepida  toiquiliat  in  hostem, 
Altior  insurgens,  et  cursu  coneitus  hcros. 

'721.  His  inward  worth  and  virtue  faiPd] 

A*'^^>iOV  5'  ftp  fVfDvr  ^L-'jv  r.yn^'of  ^iQiJ.^\cn; 
Tfu-Jffevt^ijv,  o;  lyttus  fi>'v-Ti/^c;»i  h  ^Afla^bVt 

riftVTa;  yap  (f)iX£fo"x;v  ohu  t'ni  oixiw  vatUJV. 
'AXX«  01  Jri;  Tivv  yt  70t'  'tf-A:Oi  Xyy^w  oXi3";ov, 
Uji^^n  ■j'nm'iiu.baQ.  Iliad,  b.  6.  v.  12. 


TJut  here,  alas!  on  foot  he  sought  tliff  war, 

Nor  joiuM  swift  hnrses  to  the  rapid  car. 

Last,  Phfedimus  in  death's  eternal  shade 

Si'iik,  unexperiencing  great  r»acchus'  aid.        730 

\\'lien  fiercer  now,  he  saw  them  quit  the  frayj 

He  rusii'd,  a  lien,  on  his  helpless  prey; 

With    swift-whirl'd    javelins    fed    their    growing 

frar, 
Annoy'd  the  front,  and  galPd  them  in  the  rear, 
Wilh  headlong  rage  he  issues  on  the  plai;i, 
(Nor  cares  of  life  or  safety  can  detain,) 
Then  sciz'd  a  glltt'ring  targ'-t,  which  befure, 
While  fate  permitted,  valiant  Theron  bore: 
The  spacious  orb  he  nioves  on  ev'ry  part. 
And  standj  impervious  to  each  hostile  dart.     740 
The  fi;uning  sabre  waves  their  heads  above, 
(The  sliiiiing  eamest  of  p:itenial  love) 
Now  these,  now  those,  with  fatal  blows  he  pb*'*^i 
And  the  red  s'.cuighter  swells  on  ev'ry  side. 
13ut  while  the  Theban  troops  prolong  the  fiay, 
Tnvolv'd  in  night,  disorder  and  dismay, 
VVitii  heedless  rage  they  deal  tl:eir  blows  around. 
And  on  their  comrades  oft  inflict  a  wound: 
O'er  breathkss  heaps  alternatNy  they  reel ; 
Darts  hiss  on  darts,  and  steel  descends  on  stceh 
He  presses  on,  o'ercoming  those  who  iry  73J 

The  conflict,  and  o'ertaking  those  who  fly, 
Briareus  thus  (if  Phlegra  credit  claim) 
Oppos'd  the  regents  of  the  starry  frame. 
Thethund'rcr  lanch'd  his  flaming  boll  in  vain. 
Nor  Pha'bus'  shafts,  nor  Pallas'  snakes  restrain. 
The  spear  of  haughty  Mars  unheeded  flies, 
And  Etna's  forge  in  vain  new  bolts  sup.plies. 
Unmov'd  he  stalks  along  the  fields  of  light. 
And  with  regret  beholds  th'  exhausted  fight.    760 
Thus  Tydeus  in  the  glorious  conflict  glows, 
And  pours,  like  liglitning,  on  his  trembling  fixs: 
Then,  as  if  bent  on  flight,  aronnd  them  wheel'd. 
And  intercepts  their  aniicr  wilh  bis  shield. 
Oft  from  its  orb  lie  pUick'd  a  hristline-  wood, 
The  darts,  returning,  drink  their  masters*  blood. 
His   wounded   breast  stopp'd  many   a  weapon's 

course ; 
*nut  Heav'n  disarm'd  them  of  their  fatal  force. 
Dciolochus  beneath  a  whirling  bloH", 
Not  unattended,  sunght  the  shades  htlaw:         770 
For  Phlegeus,  hounding  with  elated  heart, 
And  axe  upljeav'd,  rush'd  on  the  victor's  dart. 
Then  Lycophon,  and  mighty  Gyan  bled, 
By  Tydeus  number'd  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

7j3.  Briareus  thus]  Briareus  was  one  of  the 
bold  invaders  of  Heaven,  flc  is  reported  to  have 
had  an  hundred  arms  and  a  hundred  hreasts.  In 
the  midst  of  his  attempt  he  was  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  buried  under  mount  i^lwa.  How- 
ever, at  his  first  assault,  he  spread  such  a  tcrrour 
amongst  the  gods,  that  they  metamorphosed  them- 
selves intii  beasts  and  birds,  and  betooK  them- 
selves to  different  Countries  till  the  storm  was 
over. 

This  simile,  upon  the  whole,  is  really  gr.ind  and 
noble;  ami  was  intended  to  give  the  reader  the 
most  advantageous  ideas  of  our  hero's  valour  and 
intrepidity;  and  we  must  own,  the  jioet  has 
gained  a  double  end:  and  does  not  lea\e  ns  iu 
■gr*  ater  admiration  of  Tydeus's  coui-age,  tiian  of 
his  own  art  and  genius.  The  two  last  lines  are 
elevated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  cannot  fail  of 
pleasing  every  true  lover  of  the  sublime. 


OF  THE  THEBAID  OF  STATIUS.     rOOIv  If. 
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In  vain  tlie  braver  few  rt'si^t,  in  i.iiii 

Recall  their  roini^'Us  srniihiii;  uVr  the  plain. 

The  crim-on  hurrouo  ui*  the  Ijttnl  iiiicht 

Allay  their  thirst  or'  hluod,  nod  lovo  of  ti;;ht. 

M'lien  Chroinis,  to  the  Tluhaii  kiiiirs  allyM, 

pKjiid  with  llie  rapture  uf  a  lion's  hi"lc,  780 

With  kiiuttcd  (liib  in  hand,  .-iniidvt  thcin  ran. 

And  thus,  u  .seemiiii;  iicrenles,  hcj^au. 

Him  Urj*o|ic  on  fair  Umeiiub'  shore 

Broueh*  furtii.wlien  hetrdless  of  tlicchartceshoboro. 

She  tuin:4letl  with  the  Uurchanahau  tniiii. 

And  dtB-xir'd  a  bullock  to  her  patron*s  fane. 

Her  burstin'.;  womb  [an  un4'X|>eeied  birth) 

Dischar:,-'d  iti  burden  on  thi-  clay-cold  earth  : 

**  Shall  Uicn  our  spoils/*  he  cricH  '*  in  triumph  borne. 

Ye  sons  of  Thebe>,  tiii*^  haughty  chief  adorn  ?  "yl* 

Shall  he  at  An!0«  our  divrace  proelaiui, 

(Thu*  he  mn>t  fail  of  credit  and  of  fame  r) 

Fuliil  ye  thut  the  pnmirso  you  ha\e  inado, 

And  is  thf  n^iyal  Itonniy  thn>  n-paid  }" 

More  h:i  I  he  ti>oke,  hut  whittling  frnin  above 
Thro*  his  (left  ra»>  a  pointed  javelin  drove. 
Then  his  dull  cars  with  hollow  murmurs  rung, 
'lb'  nntiuiih'd  accents  thitler'd  on  his  tongue. 
Thro*  all  his  limb'*  cold  crept  the  shades  of  dirath. 
And  in  thieic  i;a<p!i  he  yields  hi'«  vital  hn  ath.  800 
You  too,  bravu  Thespians,  if  my  tensr  can  give 
Immortal  honour,  shall  in  fume  revite. 
Brave  iVnphas  beneath  the  expirinij  load 
Of  his  lov'd  brother,  cro<^'d  thcshinin?  road, 
(Than  which  n»r  U-njr^h  r.f  time  or  place  can  i>rove 
A  brighter  uiiitanccof  fniternal  love) 
l-]is  bre.ist  b«--nealhthc  cuirass  heaves  with  si^hs, 
Nor  the  clo>e  helm  restrains  his  streaming  cye^, 
^Vhell  li !    a  weapon  llvint;  fntm  hi  !iind, 
The  subtle  texture  of  hi»>  ribs  disjoinM  ;  010 

Nor  hfte  deliying,  sjmmiI  its  deadly  fi>n^| 
I*u|  fi  vcd  iiiui  to  his  dyinjc  brother^s  corse  : 
Who  felt  tlif  strokt',  tbu(i>:h  on  the  vcrae  of  death, 
And  stru^ling  to  (fetain  tlie  parting  breath. 
Thus  Periphas,  (whnst*  faeulti*^  were  sound, 
And  sciue  uniojurM  by  the  teeent  wound) 
•*  O  ni.iy  tliy  wm*  thus  press  to  thy  embrace. 
And  print  warm  kisses  on  thy  clay-''«ild  fa«*e.'' 
Thus  the  brave  pair  itrrfurmM  Ihcir  anitn:tl  vow. 
And  !ioui;ht,  with  hand  in  hand,  the  shades  be- 
low. BiO 
Meanwhile  with  javelin,  and  pmtendcd  shield 
The  wanior  cotirsM  M.rnet«  s  o'er  the  (leM. 
In  vain  he  strove  with  <affly  to  n  treat. 
The  IreaehVous  pramd  hi  tray'd  hi*  iia^Iy  Tit. 
Ill  vain  ^\U\\  hlaiKlishment'i  he  tempt*  the  r>e. 
And  from  his  throat  susponds  the  de^tinM  blow. 
'*  By  llen\'n's  high  repents,  and  yon  "starry  train, 
Tliat  deck  with  radiant  orbs  th*  etherial  plain, 

'7'J9.  When  Chromis]  There  is  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  this  warrior,  like  that  of  Numaniis  m 
the  ninth  b(X>k  of  the  Mncid,  They  arc  both  self- 
suHicient,  eontldent  bravadoes;  and  it  may  l>e 
obscr^'cd,  that  the  poets  never  fail  of  making  them 
dain,  and  doiti^  what  is  called  poetical  justiei*. 

These  little  aneetloles  are  introduced  \ery  op- 
portunely, and  hcr\  c  to  recall  tlie  cy«  >  of  the  reader 
from  the  scenes  of  blood  and  hurrour  bo  is  almost 
perpetually  engaged  in,  to  objects  uf  a  more  •-aim 
and  tramioil  nature ;  U-sides,  they  refresh  his 
uiiud  by  their  variety,  and  keep  olV  that  inatten- 
tion, which  will  unavoidably  vrcep  on  iu  the  course 
pfa  I'jn^'  narration. 


Uy  sarretl  ni?ht,  propitious  to  thy  ciuse, 

Oh  !    stay  thy  hand,  nor  s«:orn  the  just  ajiplauae, 

Whieb  from  my  mouth    thy  val'ruui  feats  shall 

train,  831 

Regardless  of  the  tyninfrN  hated  reign.       [mourn, 
S**  may  proutl   Thebes  her  Rlan*.!hter*d  otT>ptiiig 
And  joyful  Arjos  tail  thy  sjfc  return." 
To  whom  the  hero,  with  a  gloomy  frown  : 
'*  Vain  are  thy  tears,  the  fatal  die  is  thrown. 
I  lenoe  to  prim  I'luio's  realms,  mtr  seek  t*  enjoy 
That  life  thouVt  somrht  in  Tydeus  to  destmy. 
Why  hnsthen  thus  the  thread  of  iiKliouji  life, 
Doom'd  tobreiit  in  war'sappnjnf-hiiitcstrife?"  S40 
This   saifl,  his  si>ear   cuts  short' the  suppiiaui.*5 

pray'r. 
For  ever  mutL'.— His  soul  di^^fdves  in  air, 
Thfii  txddly  picssinif  on  the  llyin;;  cnmd, 
lie  springs,  and  thus  in  triumph  vaunts  aloud. 
"  Think  not,  yc  dastards,  thi>>  ^^ad  night  renews 
Hreat  Bacchus*  orgies,  and  triennial  dues. 
No  howliii;;  muUoiis  rend  th<  ir  Ht^>atiii'^  hiir, 
And  clad  in  tie-  r-skins,  wn-alUed  javciius  bear; 
Or  to  the  (lute's  efleniinatintr  sfnind. 
In  untie  inr-a^ures  beat  the  tninbliiig  ground.  830 
No  lusl-inciting  timbrel  here  invites 
To  mix  with  eutuK-hs  in  unmanly  lights. 
Far  other  sct-nes  of  battle  and  of  rage 
Employ  our  amis,  and  all  our  thou^hu  enlace; 
do,  seek  your  commdes  in  tlie  Stvcian  shadf. 
And  leavt-  to  men  of  worth  the  martuil  tradt.'* 
While  thus  he  raves,  hi-t  sinews  lose  ihc-ir  force, 
And  the  chill  blood  sutt|>end»  its  purple  course  ; 
l^nch  iWijoet  uf  his  aim  eludes  the  «tiuke,  S59 

.^nd  his  loose  knees  his  tltittn::  ?*lrenmh  bespok**. 
Thr  boss  sustnms  tiie  wt-ll-known  >>bi<-ld  no  more. 
And  dewy  sweat  distils  from  c\*r\  pore. 
Kmni  his  warm  face  the  bh>oily  torrents  |H)ur, 
And  bisdiM*ulour'd  hair  emits  a  sho\\*r. 
I'htis  «hen  tlie  king  uf  brutes  has  stoim'd  the  fold. 
By  famiiH'  pressM,  by  shepherds  uiLMiitrol'd, 
lb'  !Va>.t  ■  luxurious  on  the  tempting  food. 
And  bhakcs  his  mane,  erect  with  clutu-d  blood : 

R4.>.  Think  not]  Statins  copi*  d  tliis  satirical 
s|>eech  from  ihat  of  Numauus  in  the  ninth  ^neid. 
O  vert'  Phrvgiir,  neqneenim  Phryges  !  ite,  peralta 
Diudyma,  uiii  as^uHis  htforem  dat  tibia  cmtum. 
Tympana  vosbuxusque  vocant  IV'recynthiamalris 
Ma'ir.     Sinite  arma  viris,  cl  cedite  feno. 

SJ7.  While  thus  he  raves]     Ennius  has  a  iimi« 
tar  pa-iSD^e,  Ann.  B.  13. 

Undique  conveniunt,  velut  imber,  tda  tribuoo< 
t'ondrgnnl  paruiuni ;  tioiiit  hnstitibu.s  umbo 
.l-ratosonitu  g.dea> :   sud  nee  |MJte  qui'^uaiil 
I'udiqne  nittndo  tgrpus  di-^cerjterc  ferro. 
S'lnperabundautL-^  ha<>la»  fiaui^itque  quatitquc: 
Totum  sudor  hatvet  corpus,  multumqtte  laboraU 
Ncc  ri-spiramli  fit  eopia  pra-fM-lc  ferro. 
Ilittri  tela  manu  jacieiitcs  MiliiciUujitt, 

Tasso  likewise  imitates  it,  b.  9.  stanza  97. 

Fatto  intanto  h.\  il  Soldan  eio,  ^die  i  conoesfo 

Fan*atenvna  for7n,orpiu  tion  puote, 
Tulto  ^  vnngue,  e  sndore,  nn  grave,  e  »]>efso 

Anhclar  i;li  ange  il  [M'tlo,  e  i  tianehi  »colc, 
Uintnie  sotto  lu  scudo  il  bracciu  opprevao, 

tJira  la  destra  d  f*,rn>  in  pigri-  lote  ; 
S|H'/7a,  e  nun  taglia,  ednenendo  ottuso, 

Pcniutu  il  brando  ouni  Ui  bruudu  ha  ruso. 
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But  quickly  pamppi'd,  bids  his  wrath  subside, 
And   views   the  ground,    with  slipp'ry  slaughter 
dy'd ;  870 

Then  bites  the  air,  and  ere  he  hies  away, 
Jjcks  the  spare  lemnants  ot  his  niani;!ed  prey. 
The  waiTJor  now  to  Thebes  had  bent  his  course, 
Aud  shown  the  marks  of  his  superior  force  ; 
When  rushing  from  the  skies,  th'  Athenian  maid 
His  rash  attempt,  and  daring  ardour  stay'd. 
"  O  thou,  by  wiiose  right  arm  unerring  fate 
Decrees  destruction  to  the  'I'heban  state. 
With  moderation  use  whatc'tr  is  civ'n,  879 

Kor  dare  beyond  the  bounds  prescrib'd  by  Heav'n. 
All  you  can  wish  beyond  these  glorious  spoils. 
Is  public  credit  to  reward  your  toils. 
Hirmon's  prophetic  offspring'  only  lives. 
Nor  willing,  he  his  slaughter'd  friends  survives." 
He  who,  in  wisdom  and  experience  old, 
Could  fates  foresee,  and  mystic  dreams  unfold. 
Had  warn'd  the  king :  but  by  the  gods'  decree. 
He  heard  and  disbeliev'd  the  prophecy. 
To  him,  while  for  delaying  death  he  pines, 
The  victor  chief  this  odious  task  consigns.        S90 
"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  mercy  prompts  to  spare, 
This  message  to  the  Theban  monarch  bear  j 
Bid  him  prevent  each  nodding  turret's  fall. 
And  with  deep  trenches  fortify  the  wall : 
Arm  ev'ry  son  of  Cadmus  in  his  cause. 
And  subject  all  to  military  laws; 
Ere  soon  he  see  me,  like  a  ray  of  light, 
Break  thro'  the  cloud  of  hosts  oppos'd  in  fight." 
To  Pallas  then,  assistant  in  his  toils. 
The  hero  dedicates  the  bloody  spoils.  900 

875.  WTieti  i-ushing]  This  passage  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  Homer,  in  the  tenth  Iliad,  where  Mi- 
nerva descends  from  Heaven,  and  advises  Dio- 
mede  to  retire,  when  he  would  have  pushed  his 
Conquests  farther.     Her  words  are, 

1  believe  every  one  will  allow  the  allegory  here  to 
bejust,  natural,  and  unforced.  Tydcus,  flushed 
with  success,  would  have  returned  to  Tlubes, 
loaded  « ith  the  spoils  of  his  slaughtered  enemies ; 
but  while  he  is  meditating  upon  it.  Wisdom,  ex- 
pressed by  Minerva,  descends  from  Heaven,  and 
dissuades  him  from  so  rash  an  attempt.  Hence 
we  may  see  how  strongly  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients was  connected  with  their  religion,  aud  of 
what  singular  importance  their  mythology  was  to 
set  off  and  decorate  their  compositions.  Had  the 
poet  observed,  that  his  hero's  rashness  gave  |ilace 
to  cooler  reflections,  we  should  have  passed  it 
over,  as  indifferent,  and  unworthy  any  particular 
notice;  but  when  he  says,  that  Minerva  advised 
him  against  putting  his  projects  in  execution,  who 
is  not  awakened,  attentive,  delighted  ? 

887.  But  by  the  gods'  decree]  The  fair  Cassan- 
dra was  subject  to  the  same  fatal  disregard. 
Tunc  etiamfatisaperit  Cassandra  futuris 
Ora,  del  jussu  non  unquam  credita  Tcucris. 

Mn.  b.  2.  V.  246. 

899.  To  Pallas  then]     illneas  erects  a  trophy  of 
this  kind  to  Mars,  .ffineid,  b.  11.  v.  4. 
Ingentem  quei-cum,  decisis  undique  raniis, 
Conslituit  tuniulo,  fulgentiaque  induit  arma, 


There  grew  an  oak  which  long  had  bra\ '  J  the  rags 
Of  rushing  tempests,  and  conoding  age: 
High  on  a  rising  eminence  it  stood. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  the  subject  wood. 
This  with  the  glare  of  crested  helms  he  grac'd. 
And  shields  with  wounds  and  hostile  gore  defac'd  ; 
To  these  a  heap  of  shiver'd  spears  he  joins. 
And  swords  ne'er  used  before  on  such  designs. 
Then  from  the  high-rais'd  pile  bis  hands  he  rear*;, 
While  echo  from  the  hills  returnshis  piay'rs:   910 
"  O  virgin,  daughter  of  immortal  Jove, 
(Nor  need  the  sire  his  offspring  disapprove) 
VVhose  beamy  casque  a  beauteous  horrour  crowns. 
And  on  whose  shield  expi'essive  Gorgon  frowns  j 
To  thee  Bellona,  great  in  arms,  must  yield. 
And  Mars  resign  the  honours  of  tlie  ticUl. 
O  deign  then  (whether  from  Pandion's  mount 
You  rush  impetuous,  or  th'  Aoniaii  fount. 
In  whose  encircling  waves  you  bathe  your  hair,   . 
Oft  as  the  sons  of  Earth  you  make  your  care)  9'iO 
T'  accejjt  these  trophies  of  the  conquer'd  foe. 
Sacred  by  will,  by  gratitude  and  vow. 
Let  these  awhile  suffice  :  but  should  again 
Kind  fortune  land  me  on  my  native  plaii;. 
Then  to  thy  honour  golden  fanes  shall  rise, 
And  daily  fumes  enwrap  the  scented  skies. 
Fix'd  on  those  hills  from  whose  impendiiig  steep 
Your  eyes  may  range  along  th'  Ionian  deep. 
Where  Achelous  fraught  with  rural  spoils, 
O'erflows  his    banks,   and  mocks  the  shepherd's 

toils.  931) 

Here  shall  he  seen  in  brass  and  sculptur'd  stone, 
A  scL'pter'd  race,  and  deeds  of  high  renown; 
While  tlie  proud  crest,   bright  lauce,  and  captive 

blade. 
Shall  on  the  loaded  'scutcheon  shine  display'd 
Which  Jove  and  you  have  whilom  render'd  mine, 
.'Vnd  which  unwilling  Thebes  may  yet  resign. 
A  hundred  nymphs  obsequious  to  thy  nod. 
With  toiches  shall  illume  the  fair  abode: 
And  in  their  wreaths  with  stndy'd  art  unite 
The  glowing  purple  and  imsully'd  while. 
An  aged  matron  at  thy  shrine  shall  stand, 
And  feed  the  flame  with  unremitting  hand; 
Nor  rashly  dare  with  curious  eye  profane 
Thy  mystic  rites  and  orgies  of  the  fane. 
E'en  Cynthia  shall  without  reluctance  see 
The  first-fruits  of  the  year  decreed  to  thee. 
Thus  Tydens  spoke,  impatient  of  delay, 
Aud  to  fam'd  Argos  took  his  weary  way. 
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THE  AHGUMENT. 

Eteoeles,  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  ambus- 
cade, passes  the  night  without  sleep.     In  the 

Mezenti  duels  exuvias ;  tibi  magne  tropha;um 
Bfllipotens:  aptat  rorantes  sanguine  cristas, 
Telaque  trunca  viri,  et  bis  sex  thoraca  petitum 
Perfussumque  locis  ;  clypenmque  ex  a're  sinisiro 
Subligat,  atque  ensem  collo  suspendit  eburnum. 

The  ancients  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  these  hos- 
tile trophies,  that  they  despaired  of  eoutpiest  with., 
out  having  previously  consecrated  them  to  some 
deity,  who  jiresided  over  warlike  affairs. 

9-15.  E'en  Cynthia]  Tydens  alludes  here  to 
Diana's  resi  ntment  against  Ouneus,  his  father. 
Si'C  Ovid,  Metamorpli. 
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mominy,  AFiron,  the  pruplict,  rfiiim«,  aii'l  after 
a  sivcre  invecli\e  apiinst  Ihr  lyraiil's  ainbilii.ii, 
falls  upon  his  own  -iwonl.  Tlit;  kilie,  enraged 
at  his  sieminj:  iiiscilim-r,  forhiils  the  rit.  i  of 
burial  to  lie  bestoiveO  on  him.  In  tl.c  iniiUt  of 
lliisciinfukion,  lilc,  a  Thcban  nuilrim,  m.iki-s  a 
pallirtic  luinrula'iun  over  tlio  bo'hc?  of  lur  tivii 
sons.  Ak-thrs  inrleavuurs  tci  mitigate-  the  grief 
of  his  fell<iH-.<-iiizen«,  anil  ihclares his  resolution 
of  killin;;  him'iilf.  Miinwiiih',  Juniti-r  summons 
Mars  to  take  the  eharp'e  of  the  war  ii|>on  him, 
aui!  clctir*  the  cods  from  raakins  any  oppoMlioii 
in  favour  of  either  nation.  .\I:ns,  in  hii  ihnent 
from  Heaven,  if  mi  t  hy  Venus,  «ho  uses  all 
her  art  tn  flis^uade  hint  from  pnlliu;;  the  eom- 
nianils  of  Jnpiter  in  execution.  Aliastus  and 
his  eounell  are  disturbiil  by  the  ohcopt  arrival 
of  Tydeiia,  wh..  advises  them  to  mnrrh  toTliebii 
that  instant.  The  coiihiioii  people,  <'i,»*perate<I 
«t  the  treachery  of  KteoeUs,  are  scarcely  dis- 
suaded from  potliny  thin  rash  rounsel  in  execu- 
tion, Adrtistus  sends  two  an^urs  for  advice 
from  Jnpiter  how  to  act ;  and  is  Ihri'alened 
wiih  the  destnietion  of  his  whole  army  if  he 
makes  war.  Then  C'apaneiis,  a  warrior  of  ilis- 
tiiisruished  valour,  jiuts  hiinMlf  at  the  head  of 
the  mob,  and  forces  .\iMphiaraiis  out  of  lii.s  re- 
tiremi-nt.  bynliom  he  is  aeipi.iinted  » ith  the 
fortune  of  the  \iar,  but  to  no  pur|iuse.  At  mid- 
iiisht,  Argia  inportunes  her  father  to  L'iM'  his 
consent  to  the  i\ur,  vvhjs<«an.~wer  couclude;  the 
book. 


I  lir  M.ion  Inil  nicasiirM  lialf  the  course  of  night, 

^llll  the  stars  sho;ie  with  un  limini-h'd  light  : 

3'it,  thooi:h  a  leilious  interval  rtinaiii<, 

Kre  fair  .\iirom  climbs  Ih'  elherial  plains, 

lnvoU'd  in  < ares,  the  Thehan  monaivli  lies: 

feace  (led  hjs  breast,  and  sleep  forsook  his  eye*. 

iVhih'  the  rclleclion  of  his  hast  <iesi;:ns 

^n-ys  00  his  mind,  and  fear  the  worst  divines ; 

Fi'nr,  that  anticipates  the  \oice  of  fame, 

\nd  loves  m-sv  objfts  of  despair  t^i  frame.  10 

lsham*d  to  doubt  the  fortniic  of  ilie  fray, 

1e  seeks  excuses  far  th'ir  loni;  delay  ; 

Vnd  cries:  "  Has  fortune,  or  some  fa\'ring  God 

iwpir'd  the  foe  to  shun  the  public  ruad  ) 

i.  Involv'd  ill  carev]  The  pleasures  of  illegal 
leqnisitions  are  unequal  to  the  earcs  and  fears 
irisin;  from  Ihini.  The  pains  of  the  body  aie 
nrable  and  transient  ;  but  tlie  Jtincs  of  conscience 
imiUlile  by  repentance  and  death  only.  Claudian 
las  de>cril>ed  the  lerments  of  a  friiilty  villain,  in 
he  person  of  RufBnus,  with  great  spirit  aii.l  exact 
irjpriefy. 

\t  procul  cxanguis  Rufliniim  percniit  horror  : 
iifrcta  pallore  geii.T,  itetit  ore  gelato 
neerlus  petenlne  fu;xftm,  vciiiuuiiie  Mibaetns 
'usccri  t,  an  stantes  sese  tmnsfern-i  in  liostes. 
!uid  nunc  di\itia:?   quid  fulvi  vnsta  mdaili 
..'on::tries  ?  quid  purpurei>  eflulta  columnis 
kfria  prolalzve  jiiiant  ad  sidcra  moles  • 
kddit  iter,  nuineralque  dies,  sputiuqiic  viaruin 
ilctitur  vitam,  tuiqnctur  peste  fuluia  : 
fee  n-cipit  soinno^,  et  s.Tpe  eiibilibns  ainens 
ixeutilur,  pa'uauiquc  luil  fonnidme  iKina'. 

lo  Kutliuuin,  lib.  2. 
vol..  II. 


Or  fame  a  rumour  o'  our  ambush  spread. 
And  rons'd  all  .Ariios  lo  rcvcnk'e  the  dead  ? 
N'lr  have  I  cSose  a  mean,  inglonuus  train. 
Averse  to  fi^ht,  or  strangers  to  the  plain. 
But  chiefs,  uho  irreat  in  arms  suffice  alone 
To  level  .\r.:os,  and  secure  my  throne.  40 

Fierce  as  creal  Tydeiis  seems  and  ppjiie  t'  engage. 
Vet  may  he  dread  my  spear's  resistless  rage; 
Though  brass  and  adamant  their  slrengtti  unite. 
To  fence  his  bosom,  and  exclude  the  fight. 
Whence  these  del  lys  then }    where  the  doubtful 

strife 
And  toil  is  ended  with  a  single  life.'* 
Such  various  care  hi>  tortur'd  breast  inflames: 
Th'  advent'n'rsinurh,  but  more  himself  he  blim^. 
Who,  press'd  with  doubts,  fort>-ire  the  final  Idon, 
.And  safe  from  Thebes  disnii«sM  the  scornful  foe.  :iO 
In  vain  he  s's  ks  in  sleep  a  short  resource, 
OVrwhelm'd  with  shame,  di.-tracted  with  remorse. 
.As  when  the  pilot,  ti>m|'tcsl  by  the  breeze 
And  iriassy  surface,  seeks  the  middle  seus, 
Ort  o'er  the  face  of  ether  clouds  arise, 
.And  .fovi-  ill  sudden  show'rs  hirsak*  s  the  skies: 
Fioiii  east  to  west  the  inutt'nng  thunder  rolls. 
And  fierce  Orion  shakes  the  lab'rim:  poles  ; 
Fain  would  he  seek  the  shore,  but  from  the  stem 
The  south  drives  on,  and  hinders  tiis  ictiirn,       40 
Tillspunt  with  usck-ss  ttnl,  and  fihi'-k  despair. 
He  quits  bis  art,  and  tiHsts  to  fortune's  care. 
Huw,  rai'k'd  nitli  doubts,  he  chides  the  laxy  Sjh, 
.And  bids  the  hours  with  swifter  inution  run. 
Aurora  now  had  shot  a  glimm'ring  ray, 
.And  the  stars  \aiiisb'd  from  emergent  'lay; 
When  -uddfii  trcnioiirs  heav'd  the  :;oilty  ground. 
And  Heav'ji  and  llirtli  rebellow 'd  to  the  sound. 
Signal  of  woe — while  from  Cithafrm's  brow 
Rush'd  a  dissolving  .stream  of  anCiCnt  snow.        50 
Upborne  in  air  aspiring  nxifs  eng:rjce. 
And  the  sev'n  ijales  thrice  clash'd    ivitli  martial 

race. 
But  Maiin,  rrscue<l  from  th'  expecting  jaws 
Of  wi^h'd  destruction,  soon  explains  t!ie  cause. 
Proclaims  the  sad  reverse  of  partial  fate. 
And  thrcits  misfortunes  to  theTiiiban  state. 
For  ere  in  open  view  he  sto«*d  confcst, 
He  deeply  groan'il,  and  beat  his  manly  breast. 
Thus  fares  a  sheph)  rd,  when  returning  light 
Hcvcals  the  carnau-e  of  the  firmer  iiiglit,  60 

(Whoic  flocks,  retreating  to  some  thicker  wood 
From  tlu'  rough  stonn,  a  troop  of  wtjics  pursued) 
Stn-lcb'd  on  the  saud,  he  vents  his  .:,rii-f,  yet  fears 
To  bear  the  tidings  to  bis  master's  ears : 

47.  When  sudden  tremoorsl  This  disaster  seems 
lo  be  ushered  in  « ith  too  inucli  pomp  and  parade. 
A  more  surprising  asscnililane  of  pha-nomena  could 
not  have  pr<re<hd  the  takin.  of  Thebes.  Hut  some 
may  say,  all  these  jiroiligi'-s  wen-  pre(>ai-atory  to, 
:ind  presa.:ingof  it.  I'.rhaps  they  were  so :  but 
Ihev  ou';ht  to  have  hnppenwl  at  a  shorter  distance 
from  it;  when  cveiy  one  inu.t  have  been  in  sus- 
pense concerning  the  fa'e  of  the  city,  and  every 
thing  that  appeared  like  an  omeu,  inteiesting  and 
ahirming. 

5'J.  Rnsh'd  a  dissolving  stream)  This  article  of 
the  snow's  falling  is  m<  ntioued  Uy  Lucan  in  the 
hist  book  of  his  Hharsalia. 

veleremquc  jugis  nutantibus  Alp«i 

Di^ussere  uiveni. 

Q  Q 
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Anil,  VJXM  to  fim]  the  vallics  bltaf  no  more, 

With  iilaiiitive  notes  iinoktfs  tin-  list'ning  shore. 

But,  when  the  throng  of  ni:itrons  at  the  gate, 

As  yet  unknowing  t!;eir  relation's  fate, 

Ueheld  him  unatteniled,  and  ;ilone, 

They  rush,  distracted,  thro'  111'  aftVightcd  town.  70 

Instead  of  questions,  shrilling  elainours  rise. 

And  shrieks  renew'd  by  the  retei.tive  skies. 

Sueh  is  the  tumult,  when,  its  walls  o'eitlirown, 

Eellona  triumphs  o'er  some  captive  town  ; 

Or,  when  a  vessel,  hurried  down  the  steep 

Of  op'ning  surges,  cleaves  the  nelher  deep. 

But,  when  the  sorrowing  prophet  had  obtain'd 

Admission  to  the  kir.g,  andaudieme  gain'd  ; 

"  This  one,"  he  cr^es,  "  of  fifty  laliant  lives 

To  bring  the  dismal  message  'I'yileus  gives.         SO 

Thus  fortune  or  the  veng:ful  fates  decreed, 

Or  Heav'n,  to  |  u.iish  the  perfirlious  deed  : 

Or,  what  I  speak  with  shame,  and  own  with  grief, 

Tlie  single  valour  of  this  mighty  chief 

K'en  I  can  scarcely  credit,  who  survey'd 

The  bloody  jn-ogress  of  his  reeking  blade. 

But  yon,  O  manes  of  my  comr.adcs  slain. 

And  you,  bright  ornaments  of  Cynthia's  reign, 

Attest,  that  life  unask'd  the  victor  gave, 

And  sav'd  nic  from  a  less  inglorious  grave.  90 

Thus  the  great  arbiters  of  life  and  death 

Enjoin'd  :  nor  can  we  yield  our  vital  breath. 

Till  tlie  predestin'd,  number'd  hours  are  come. 

And  fate  has  seal'd  th'  irrevocable  doom. 

Klse  liad  I  fall'n  in  war,  and  giv'n  to  fame. 

What  nature  craves,  and  Pluto  soon  will  claim  ; 

Nor  thou,  for  whom  Eellona's  torch  shail  burn, 

1  he  soldier  bleed,  and  widow'd  beauty  mourn, 

Shalt  from  thy  banish'd  brother  long  detaLr 

The  promis'd  empire,  and  alternate  reign  :        100 

Black  fate  hangs  over  thy  devoted  bead, 

Nor  Thebes,  divided  from  her  king,  shall  bleed. 

Full  fifty  ghosts  shall  their  fresh  wounds  disclose, 

And  make  thee  loath  the  season  of  repose." 

More  had  he  utter'd,  but  the  tyrant's  ire 

Varied  his  cheeks  with  blood,  his  eyes  with  fire. 

Swift  from  their  seats  two  daring  villains  sprung, 

Brrpar'd  to  silence  his  licentious  tongue; 

Who  prone,  in  all  the  king  eonmiands,  t'  obey. 

Shone  first  at  court,  and  held  the  reins  of  sway.  1 10 

r>5.  And  vcs'd  to  find  the  vallies]  The  poets 
often  transfer  the  cause  of  sounds  froin  the  animal 
authors  of  tliem,  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  re- 
presented to  be.  Hence  Ovid  says  the  plains  low, 
and  Ilesiod,  that  the momitains  ideat. 

73.  Such  is  tile  tumult]  Homer  has  a  simile 
something  like  this,  upon  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Hector. 

— — —  niJ.^1  f  X«o( 
Kci  rcjTw  T    fi^oVTO  jtrti  oi|Uu;}'>l  VMTa  «rt'. 
Toj  ^£  f^aXt^'  ttp'  ojv  ivrtX  yxiov,  wort  a7rtfct7fi 

B.  '22.  V.  40S. 

im.  Full  fifty  ghosts]  Dido  threatens  ^ncas 
with  the  same  punishment. 

Dido  shall  come  with  a  black  sulph'ry  (lame, 
"When  ileath  has  once  dissoiv'd  her  mortal  frame; 
Shall  smile  to  see  thee,  tyrant,  vainly  weep  : 
Her  angry  ghost,  arising  frmn  the  deep, 
SUall  haunt  tliec  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep. 

Dryden,  Ain.  4. 


!\lean\vhlle  the  prophet  views  his  naked  sword, 
T.ieii  smiii  s  at  the  stern  aspect  of  his  lord  ; 
And  cries  :  "  The  fates  forbid  thee  to  command 
A  life  uninjur'd  by  great  Tydeus'  hand. 
.My  soul,  discharg'd  by  this  auspicious  blade. 
Shall  join  my  comrades  in  th' Elysian  shade." 
Thus  Mffion:  the  pre\enting  steel  supprcst 
Th'  imperfect  s<iund:-,  and  quivers  in  his  breast. 
His  mouth  and  wound  emit  a  crimson  flood, 
Au(\  form  a  channel  of  united  blood:  126 

While  nature  shivers  at  approaching  death, 
And  .struggles  to  retain  the  parting  breath. 
Smit  with  the  dread  of  these  portended  woes. 
The  nobles  murmur,  and  the  senate  rose; 
While  faction  to  her  side  the  rabble  draws. 
And  with  invented  tales  sui>ports  her  cause. 
IV'Ieanwhile  the  prophet's  friends  unite  their  aid. 
And  on  their  shoulders  home  the  corse  eoiivey'd. 
Frowning  he  seem'd  as  in  contempt  of  death; 
Nor  (led  his  sternness  with  the  vital  breath.      130 
But  the  fierce  tyrant's  rage  as  yet  surviv'd, 
Unquenchable  as  when  its  object  liv'd, 
Repnis'd  with  threats  the  patriot's  friends  retire. 
Nor  dare  to  raise  him  a  funereal  pyre. 
Yet  rest,  illustrious  shade,  nor  fear  the  rage 
Of  envious  slander,  or  oblivious  age. 
But  oh  !  what  numbers  can  thy  virtue  paint ; 
(The  stronger  image  makes  description  faint) 
That  virtue,  which  lb'  usurper  durst  oppose, 
And  warn  his  country  of  impending  woes  :       140 
Which  partnership  in  ijuilt  did  e'er  disclaim, 
Anrl  sought  the  path  to  freedom  and  to  fame  ! 
Apollo  erown'd  thy  worth  with  early  bays. 
Nor  blush'd  with  thee  to  share  prophetic  praise  ; 
The  nymph  of  Cyrrba  silent  shall  remain. 
Nor  fam'd  Dodona's  oak  an  answer  deign  : 
While  rouad  the  shrine  suspended  nations  wait, 
And  bribe  in  vain  th'  interpreter  of  fate. 
Let  fair  Elysium  hence  thy  presence  boast, 
Sequester'd  from  the  dark  Tartarean  coast;     150 
Where,  nor  Eteocles  exerts  his  reign. 
Nor  .servile  Thebaus  brook  the  galling  chain. 
Tho'  foul  in  dust,  yet  undisfigur'd  lies 
The  carcase,  guarded  by  the  pitying  skies. 

129.  Frowning  he  seem'd]  Lucan  has  some  few 
lines  on  the  appearance  of  Pompey's  countenance 
after  death. 

Nor  agonies,  nor  livid  death  disgrace 
The  sacred  features  of  the  hero's  face; 
In  the  cold  visage,  mournfully  serene. 
The  same  indignant  majesty  was  seen; 
There  virtue,  still  imchangeable,  abode, 
And  scorn'd  the  *pite  of  ev'ry  partial  God. 

Rowe,  lib.  S.  V.  901. 

153.  Rcpuls'd  with  threats]  This  prohibition 
of  the  king's  is  the  more  insisted  on  by  the  poet, 
because  the  ancients  had  nothing  in  greater  hor- 
rour  than  the  want  of  burial.  Virgil  says,  that  the 
unburied  on  the  banks  of  Styx 

Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  ha^c  littora  cir- 

cum. 
Turn  demum  admissi,  stagna  exoptata  revisnnt. 

iEneid,  b.  6.  v.  329, 

15^.  Tho'  foul  in  dust]  The  ancients  held  no- 
thing, exce]>t  lite  itself,  in  greater  value  than  the 
burial  of  tlieir  bodies  entire  and  audismembercd  : 
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I'lilouchM  by  doss  remain  his  limbs  aixl  fjct-, 
While  birds  retire  in  rev'renee  of  the  |>la(-<-. 
Meanwhile  th'  i^lnlian  htri/»  fi-als  cueace 
Till' vnalc's  care,  ami  fire  the  youth  with  rage. 
Hire  age  ami  sex  no  more  ilistiiictinn  know, 
But  all  with  an  impaliinl  ariluur  clow,  IliO 

To  view  the  labours  nf  a  «inj:lc  chief, 
Cheer  the   young  briJc,  and  soothe  the  parent's 

grief. 
The  «  ecpini  eroml  a  doleful  concert  yields. 
While  iilainli\u  Echo  from  the  ueighb'rinj  fl-ld« 
Siih  still  aith  si|;hini:  an^^^en.,  uroan  »iih  ^roan, 
And  seems  to  mourn  for  s«trrows  not  her  own. 
Hut  when  they  reai-h'd  th'  unhabitabh'  ni)o<l. 
Ami  rocks  that  hang  incumbent  o'er  the  flood, 
A  snddou  tumult  ■.hakes  the  n>'tlier  p'ain, 
(As  if  the  dead  had  yet  unpilied  lain  :)  170 

Frnin  one  huge  mnuth  the  clamour  seems  to  flow. 
And  all  th*  assL-uihly  wears  one  face  of  woe  ; 
III  titter'il  robes  th"  c<mI  of  sorrow  vtands; 
Stern  is  his  aspect,  bloody  are  his  hands: 
He  beckons  to  his  vol'rics,  and  supplies 
Their  lunirs  with  vi<jour,  and  nith  tears  their  cyei. 
They  lift  the  helmets,  and  rejoice  to  I  race 
The  Well-known  features  of  each  kiiidr<-d  face; 
Hang  o'er  the  clay--old  bo<lies,  shed  a  flood 
Of  ti-ars,  ondsti  cp  their  hair  in  clotted  blood:   181) 
Or  seal  thrir  eye^,  and,  provelinc  on  the  ground, 
Itathewith  tlie  stn-ain  of  grief  each  gapitv.;  wound. 
While  some  with  fruitless  care  extract  the  darts, 
Or  join  the  sevcr'd  liml>s  and  kindred  parts. 
Hut  » ntehcd  Ide  rus'.ies  to  an<l  fro. 
In  all  the  raging  impott  nee  of  woe. 
Thro'  thorns  and  e'.ouds  of  dust  she  bends  her  way ; 
She  rends  her  tresses  \cnerably  grey. 
Ilorrour  accompanies  each  streamiii'^  tear. 
Nor  the  spcctaluis  pity  her,  but  fear.  190 

hence  Priam,  in  tlic  24th  book  of  the  Iliad,  thus 
interrogates  Mercury  about  the  fate  uf  Hector. 

H  iri  wo;  yiiiffri?  r,u«;  vai;*  tii  fxit  *iJii 

Hti  %vvn  fxthn^i  Ta/AuT  t,-5*.;^»:xit  Ayj>^  iv;.  ^  .  40V. 

1C7.  But  when  they  reach'd]  In  this  prelude, 
StatiiLs  has  piepared  us  for  all  the  suvx-ecding  ca- 
lamities of  Thebes,  and  has  given  us,  as  it  were, 
■II  the  horrours  of  war  in  miniature.  The  last  hook 
"  left  us  highly  pripi'ssessed  in  favour  of  Tydeus; 
but  tjic  poi't  now,  like  a  skilful  musician,  chanires 
his  note,  and  melts  us  into  pity  and  ti-ndcrm-ss. 
E>in  the  valour  of  Tydeus  lojcs  its  lustre,  when 
ne  reflect  on  the  fatal  couscqucnccs  with  which  it 
was  attended. 

173.  In  UitlcKd  robrs  the  god  of  sorrow]  This 
petsonificiiion  of  the  passions  is  entirely  original, 
ami  very  v.L-I|pxecute<l.  The  figure,  countenance, 
and  habit,  art*  very  consistent  witli  the  giMl  of 
sorrow,  au<t  the  two  lust  liues  very  natural,  and 
highly  lmishe<l. 

18j.  Hut  wretched  Ide]  The  character  and  dis- 
tress of  a  temlir  mother  arc  admirably  well  sup- 
ported, and  described  in  th','  ptrson  of  Iiic,  IJut 
what  gives  the  hi-hcst  colourine,  is  the  poet's  re- 
mark, that  hi  r  countennnce  rather  exciteti  horroiir 
than  fomjiassion  in  the  hearts  of  the  spectators, 
A  C(>mn)on  poet  would  have  describetl  her  as  wecp- 
ins  ami  wringing  her  haii-ls  in  a  regular  manner  ; 
but  Statius  represents  her  as  frantic.  She  has  not 
the  face  of  a  tender  mother,  but  of  a  fury;  and 
dors  out  lament,  but  rave. 


S'le  seeks  her  sons  among  the  nnm'rous  dead. 

And  mingles  with  the  dust  her  aged  head. 

1'hus  the  Thessalinn  hag,  at  whose  conmian'l 

Keviviug  phaiitx>m4  lea^e  tii    Stygian  strand. 

In  bI'Mtdy  fields  explon'S  her  lifeless  prey, 

Lur'd  with  th  ■  carnage  of  the  former  day. 

When  night,  propitious  to  her  mystic  cliarmsy 

O'er  the  witle  globe  extends  ht  r  sab'.c  anus. 

To  varion^  carcases,  by  turns  she  flies. 

And,  ben(ling,o*erthem  rolls  her  haggard  eyes:  200 

I'licn,  tnutt'ring  magic  sounds  with  im;/ious  voice, 

Ormandk  on  ivhieli  to  fix  her  iloubtfiil  choice. 

The  ghosts  with  horrour  eye  the  world  a<ain. 

And  Plut'j  sorrows  for  his  Ihinn'd  domain. 

Iteneath  a  rock  the  happy  brothers  lay. 

Anil  shar'd  alike  the  fortune  of  the  fray. 

One  day,  one  hand  stipprcss'd  their  vital  breath, 

Anil  lock'd  them  in  inseparable  death. 

When  Ule  saw,  her  brim-full  eyes  disclose 

\  pearly  stream,  and  thus  she  speaks  her  wiws.  210 

'*  Ar','  lliese  your  kisses  ?   this  your  last  embrace. 

And  these  the smiU>s  which  death  could  not  efface  ? 

Has  fal".  propitious  to  the  mutual  vow, 

Prescrv'd  your  union  in  the  shades  below  ? 

Rut  say,  whose  languid  eyes,  unhappy  pair. 

Whose  wounds  shall  first  emplt'V  a  moihtr*..  care  ? 

Are  you,  late  objects  of  my  liojics  and  Icar-., 

The  luiast  and  pr«ip  of  iny  clecliiiing  years '. 

H'lw  clnng'il,  alas  I    my  ofTsprinx,  since  I  strove 

To  match  llie  daughters  of  Almighty  Jove.         220 

.^Iore  happy  she,  to  whom  the  queen  of  air 

Denirsa  parent's  short-liv'd  joys  to  share; 

Ity  whom  Lucina  uiiinvi^ik'd  remains. 

Who,  if  she  tast-.-s  no  p'ca-ures,  feels  no  pains. 

Vet  'tooiild  have  been  some  shadow  of  relief, 

S  line  small  allay,  and  solace  of  ray  grief. 

Mad  fame,  the  dying  hero's  only  inec<l. 

Shone  on  your  toiub,  and  blaz'd  the  glorious  deed : 

193.  Thus  the  Thessalian  hag]  I  must  bog  leave 
to  r-  fer  my  reader  to  the  description  of  the  sorce- 
ress I'rictho,  as  drawn  in  tlu;  sixth  book  of  Lucan's 
I'har^ali.-i,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  |»as- 
sages  in  that  author.  The  likenesses  are  t<xj  strung 
to  escape  his  observation,  and  1  doubt  not  but  the 
pleasure  he  will  meet  with,  will  abundantly  cum- 
(lensate  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to  it. 

205.  Beneath  a  rock]  I  need  not  acquaint  the 
reader  who  these  two  hrnllu  rs  were,  if  he  has  at- 
tentively read  what  has  cone  before  :  but,  if  his 
iiii'inoryshouhlfail  him,  let  him  relurnto  the  8 1 6th 
verse  of  the  'id  book,  where  he  will  be  fully  ialis- 
flcd. 

211.  Are  these  your  kisses]  There  is  no  speech 
in  the  whole  Thebai'l  more  worthy  our  attention 
Ibuu  this  of  Ide.  The  n.a'ler  will  not  fin'l  in  it  a 
colli etion  of  trite  sciitiinenls,  and  comiuou-place 
observations;  but  will,  I  doubt  not.  think  it  the 
11  o>t  rational,  pertinent,  and  »pirilc«l  speech  in 
the  whole  poem.  I  shall  do  Sidtius  but  common 
justice  to  say,  that  his  art  is  here  as  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Virgil  in  the  spt'ech  of  Knryalus'* 
mother,  a*  the  ^ffiicid  is  upon  the  whi'le  to  the 
Thebaid.  Me  really  talks  like  a  sinsilile,  philo- 
sophical roatrim  ;  siie  d<M-s  not  wish  her  suns  had 
esca|>ed  with  life,  hut  that  they  bad  fallen  in  a 
more  honourable  and  conspicuous  ui.inner.  I  only 
wonder  she  so  well  recovered  the  use  of  her  reason, 
as  to  throw  out  these  reflections,  since  h<r appear- 
ance at  first  gave  us  little  ground  to  exp«ct  it. 
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But  hpvo,  alas  !  your  lives  obscure  you  yield. 
Nor  public  praise  survivts  the  deathful  field.     230 
"Rest  tlicn,  and  may  no  violence  remove 
This  gacred  emblem  offraternal  love! 
One  fire  shall  your  connected  bodies  burn, 
J\nd  your  pale  ashes  grace  one  common  urn.*' 
Others,  nieaiiwhile,  in  equal  strains  lament 
Their  lifeless  friends,  and  cuise  the  dire  event. 
This  mourns  a  father,  this  a  brother  dead, 
And  that  a  partner  of  the  nuj>tiaibed. 
High  on  a  neighb'ring  hill  a  thicket  stood, 
AVhosf  conseiuiishei'ihto'erlooksthcfieldof blood  : 
At  this  the  Tin  bans  level  all  their  sirukes,        241 
And  humble  to  the  ground  the  tallest  oaks. 
Tiil  ihro'  the  trees  they  cleave  an  open  waj'. 
And  the  dark  grove  admits  a  sudden  day. 
V/hiie,  clinging  to  the  piles,  they  shun  relief. 
Averse  to  comfurt,  and  o'ercharg'd  with  grief; 
Alethes  strove  to  calm  their  growing  rage, 
A  chief  advanc'd  in  wisdom  as  in  age. 
"  Off,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  has  our  state 
Become  the  sport  of  fortune  and  of  fate;  250 

Since  Cadmus  sowM  with  serpent's  teeth  the  soil, 
And  reap'd  an  irun  harvest  of  his  toil. 
When,  scar'd  wit  I -tlir  new  souudsofclashing  shields, 
The  swam  forsakes  hie  patrimonial  fields. 
Yet  never  did  the  sous  of  Cafimus  show 
So  deep  a  sense,  such  consciousness  of  woe, 
E'en  when  the  palace  of  Agenov's  son 
With  wasting  flames,  and  brightdestruction shone: 
Or  Athamas,  iu  quest  of  glory,  slew 
Hi>i  s(,n.  and  home  the  panting  carcase  drew.  260 
K'>t  with  such  shrieks  the  Theban  palace  rung, 
When  from  her  throne  the  tjcrce  Agave  sprung, 
And  knew  the  victim  of  her  vengeful  sword, 
To  sense  and  misery  at  once  restorM. 
If  aught  cunld  match  the  present  scene  of  woe, 
*T\vas  when  fhe  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
Dispatch'd,  for  Niobe's  ambitious  boast, 
Her  nnm*ro\is  ofisi)riiig  to  the  Stygian  coast. 
Such  dire  alarms  the  tim'rous  vulgar  shook, 
And  tl!u<  in  crowds  tlie  city  they  forsook.  270 

Then  ev'ry  temple  rung  with  frequent  groans, 
And  cv'rj'  god  was  weary 'd  with  their  moans. 
Ser'n  ample  gates  imperial  Tiiebes  adorn, 
Thpnigh  each  in  p<inip  two  funerals  were  borne. 
Well  I  remember,  tl)u'  my  tender  years. 
And  yonth  might  well  excuse  my  want  of  tears, 
I  monrn'd  the  vengeance  of  th*  immortal  foe. 
And  from  my  parents  catch'dth'  infectious  woe. 
Yet  less  we  should  lament  (for  tears  are  vain) 
A'  what  the  fates  and  equal  Jove  ordain.  280 

As  when,  unconscious  of  the  form  impos'd, 
Tiie  shouting  youths  and  eager  hounds  enciosM 

250.  Or  Athamas]  For  an  account  of  Athamas, 
see  the  note  on  the  13th  verse  of  the  first  book. 

273.  Sev'i)  ampK^  gates]  The  ancients  differ 
concerning  the  number  of  Niobe*s  children.  Ho- 
mer and  Prupcrtius  mention  only  twelve;  but 
Euripid'  s,  r)\  id,  SJilonius,  and  Seneca  the  Iraiic- 
riian,  afFum  there  WL-ie  fourteen.  Statins  coincides 
with  the  latter,  as  appears  from  theabove  passage. 

281.  As  u'hen,  uncuiiscious]  Instead  of  saying 
any  thing  of  Acta-on,  whuse  misfortune  every  one 
is  acquainted  with,  I  shall  prc;;cnt  the  reader 
with  Ovid's  description  of  his  trans.forniatioii. 

Ncc  plnra  minata 

Dat  sparso  capiti  vivacis  cornua  cervi. 


Actason,  who  by  fatal  stealth  surveyM 

The  naked  beauties  of  the  bathing  maid  ; 

Or  the  chang'd  virgin  bath'd  the  Theban  plains^ 

Whose  name  the  gratefnl  fountain  still  retains: 

For  this  the  sister-destinies  decreed, 

And  Jove  asseuted  to  the  future  deed. 

But  now  the  weeping  sons  of  Thebes  atone 

For  royal  crimes,  and  mischiefs  not  their  own.  29Q 

Ere  Fame,  tbu'  hast'ning  with  the  first  report 

Of  war  proclaim'd,  has  reach'd  the  Argive  coiirt, 

How  shall  theiz:asijing  nations  pant  for  breath, 

V'hat  labours  rise,  what  various  scenes  of  death  ! 

What  bieathless  heaps,  what  rushing  streams  of 

blood 
Shall  dye  the  ground,  and  swell  the  neighbVin* 

flciod  ! 
Unhappy  youths,  whom  Fortune  only  spares 
For  greater  e\ils,  which  she  now  prepares  : 
Me  Nature  summons  to  the  shades  below, 
And  kindly  snatches  frum  approaching  woe."  300 
Thus  spoke  the  sage;  and  fioni  the  tyrant's  crimed 
Dates  all  the  mischief  of  sncceeding  times  : 
For  on  his  mind  no  conscious  terrours  hung, 
Norcheck'd  the  honest  freedom  of  his  tongue; 
Resolv'd  to  die,  while  life  was  in  his  pow'r, 
Nor  linger  to  the  last  predestiuVi  hour. 
Meanwhile  the  sceptcr'd  ruler  of  the  skies 
To  weeping  Thebes  directs  his  awful  eyes. 
Surveys  the  carnage  of  the  former  night, 
And  summons  Mars  to  plan  the  future  fight;  3*0 
Who,  loaded  with  the  spoils  ot  conquer'd  Thrace, 
Impeli'd  his  steeds  along  th*  aerial  space. 
His  helm  with  borrow 'd  lightning  files  the  pole, 
Beneath  his  car  incessant  thunders  roll. 

Dat  spalium  collo,  summasque  cacumiuat  aures ; 
Cum  pedibnsque  manus,  cum  iongisbrachia  mutat 
Cruj  ibus,  et  velat  maculoso  vellere  corpus. 
Additus  et  pavor  est.     Fugit  Autoneius  heros, 
Et  se  tam  celeremcursu  miratur  in  ipso: 
Vt  vero  Tultus,  et  cornua  vidit  in  unda, 
Mpmiseruni!  dicturus  erat :  vox  nulla  sccuta  est; 
Ingcmuit,  vox  ilia  fuit,  lacrymax]ue  per  ora 
Non  sua  fluxerunt.  Mens  t^ntum  pristina  mansit. 
Metam.  lib.  3.  fab.  3. 

265.  Or  th«,^  chang'd  virgin]  Dirce  was  the  wife 
of  Lycus  after  the  divorcement  of  Antiopa,  whose 
two  sous  afterwards  killed  Lycus,  and  bound 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  by  which  she  was 
dragged  up  and  down,  till  the  gods,  taking  compas- 
sion of  her  misfortunes,  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain of  that  name. 

293.  How  shall  the  gasping  nations]  This  is 
copied  from  Horace,  book  1.  ode  15.  The  worcis 
of  Statins  are, 

i?uantus  cquis,  qnantusque  viris  in  pulvere  crassa 

Sudor ! 

Those  of  Horace, 

Eheuquantus  equis,  quantus  adcst  viris 
Sudor : 

313.  His  helm  with  borrowVI  lightning]  Tliis 
description  of  Mars  is  full  of  that  Miblime^imagery 
so  peculiar  to  our  author.  The  god  of  war  is  not 
arrayed  in  his  own  simple  terrours,  but  calls  in  to 
his  assistance  those  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  TIk^ 
noise  of  his  chariot  is  e(|ual  to  that  of  thunder, 
and  the  splendour  uf  hjs  l^elmet  to  ligljtninit,  wkUe 
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hi?  anns.eiiliven'dby  the  tculplor's  art, 
Vitli  guldtTi  monsttr-j  brave  each  hostilr  dart ; 
While  his  shield  biarsthe  SiinN  rt-rteclcd  ray, 
Nor  shines  inferior  to  the  god  of  diiy. 
When  Jove  btheld  him  in  his  bliwJy  car, 
Array'd  in  all  the  terrouis  of  the  war,  320 

He  crie« :  "  Let  Argos  fi-el  thy  wa^tin^  force. 
Ami  death  and  slaiisrhter  niarli  thy  dreadful  courie  : 
Still  on  thy  visage  may  these  clouds  remain, 
And  cause  a  purple  deluge  o'er  the  plan. 
Let  Thebes  no  more  the  i-ajc  of  I'ydeus  mourn, 
But  breathe  n  vense,  and  for  the  combat  bum  j 
To  thee  devote  her  warriors'  lives  an<l  haods. 
And  fri-elv  execute  thy  dire  commands. 
From  hence  repair  to  rouse  the  states  of  Gr«;ce, 
Dissolve  the  truce,  and  break  tb*  bonds  of  peae^'. 
'Tis  thine  in  lliav'n  to  kindle  rurce  debate,     331 
And  fire  immortal  breasts  with  mutual  hale. 
Nor  is  this  task  assij;n'd  to  thre  alone ; 
Jove  ha»  hiniMlf  the  seeds  of  disconl  sown  : 
Sec  Tydeus,  loaded  with  B<»)tian  spoils, 
To  Anros  bears  the  product  of  his  toils. 
From  his  npoit  shall  lastini;  strife  succeed, 
And  either  candidate  for  empin-  hleinl. 
Thou  but  inspire  the  nations  with  belief. 
And  arm  them  to  revenue  thiir  injnr'd  chief.    340 
1  lear  then,  ye  pow'rs,  anil  what  y  lu  hear,  approve, 
Nor  with  entreaties  tempt  almii,'hty  Jove  ; 
For  thus  Ih'  impartial  destinies  decreed, 
And  have  our  sanction  to  complete  the  deed. 
While  Nature  yet  in  »  ild  confusion  lay. 
Nor  Phrebc  ruW  the  nii;ht,  nor  Sol  the  day  ; 
The  fates  had  seal'd  this  nation's  f^iture  doom, 
And  laid  the  plan  of  battles  yet  to  come. 
Permit  me  then  to  warn  succei-ding  times, 
(Avenging on  »he  sod  his  father's  crimes)  350 

♦  he  orb  of  his  shield  m.-itches  that  of  the  Sun.  The 
invention  of  his  passage  from  Thrace  (which  was 
feigned  to  be  the  country  of  that  god)  is  a  very 
b<.iutil'ul  and  poetical  manner  of  celebratinsr  the 
martial  genius  of  that  |>eople,  who  were  engaged 
in  perpetual  wars. 

323.  Still  on  thy  visage]  In  this  beautiful  al- 
legory, we  may  discover  an  amazinj  boldness, 
and  exact  propriety  of  expression.  This  chain  or 
continuation  of  meuphors  is  reducible  (though 
much  su|>enor)  to  a  simile.  Jupiter  wishes,  tliat 
the  frowns  on  the  brow  of  .Mar?  might  be  as  pn>- 
ductivc  of  an  effusion  of  blood,  as  clouds  are  of  a 
shower  of  tain.  If  this  is  not  the  curiosa  fttlicitas 
of  iuintllinn,  I  know  mt  where  it  exists. 

3-43.  For  thus  th"  iupartial  di-stinies]  The 
l>?anud  diflW  in  their  upiuii.ns  concerning  the 
power  of  the  Kates  and  Jupiter  :  some  affirmiug 
the  former,  and  others  the  latter  to  be  superior. 
But  I  think  the  best  way  i"  to  sli*r  the  middV 
course,  and  suppose  them  endued  with  an  equal 
degree  of  authority,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction ;  as  hire  fate  decrees  the  destruction  of 
Thebes;  but  Jupiter,  havine  the  power  of  inci- 
dents 10  biiug  it  to  pass,  fulfds  that  di-cree  by 
providing  means  for  it.  Jupiter  begins  his  sp'^cch 
to  the  godi  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  8th  book  of 
Uomer. 

'Otf  r.T«i  Ti  (ii  il-i^:;  I'ji  er'Sim  XI>.IVII. 

M^Ti  ti;  Ji  S^Xiia  5.!;  rijr',  n-rri  Tij  afffirr 

•'Ili'ffiT..  lifixtfffni  \ixii  iir^'  oXX*  a^jja  xiwiff 


Auil  trace  from  the  records  of  distant  age 

Tail  actions  which  deserve  my  present  rage. 

For,  by  the  glories  of  the  starry  sphere. 

And  Styx,  whose  awful  name  the  eods  revere. 

This  dreaded  arm  shall  crush  the  Theban  race. 

And  rend  each  structure  from  its  solid  bx«  ; 

lu  one  huge  nun  heap  the  realms  around. 

And  level  .\rgive  turrets  w  itli  the  -rouiid  : 

Khen  bid  the  di-ep  no  more  confinement  know. 

And  cive  to  Neptone  all  the  world  below.         SCO 

III  rain  shall  Juno  deprecate  its  fall ; 

Or,  cliugini:  to  her  fane'*  devoted  wall. 

Of  angry  Jove,  and  partial  fate  complain  : 

Resent  she  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain."' 

He  spoke  :  nor  durst  the  pow'ni  of  Hav'n  n-pty  : 

A  rivreud  hirrour  silenc'd  all  the  skjr. 

Such  sUlnevs  o'er  the  face  of  Natun-  reiirns. 

When  summer  smiles  auspicious  on  the  plains; 

When  nota  breath  of  airdisturi)S  the  deep, 

.And  billows  on  the  shore  rolining  sleep :  370 

The  peaci  ful  gpoes  retain  their  youthful  green, 

And  not  a  cloud  r>'e.x-asis  the  beauteous  scene  ; 

While, hallVxhausted  by  the  thirsty  Sun, 

B'.'iieath  their  banks  the  |><acefiil  rivers  run. 

Meanwhile  the  god  of  anns  prepares  for  liihl. 

Resumes  the  floalin'.;  reins,  and  shuns  the  right. 

Prone  down  the  steep  of  Heav'n  the  chariot  flies, 

filows  in  the  w  liirl,  and  bums  alonu:  the  skies  ; 

When  Venus,  offspiiii/  of  t)ic  briny  flood. 

To  stay  hisdnailed  prounss  adverse  stood.      350 

I'hc  steeds  recoil'd,  reluctant  to  the  reins. 

And  smooth,  in  rev'reiice,  their  erected  innnes : 

Ihen  champ,  in  honour  of  Ih'  acknowiedg'd  fair. 

The  foaming  bit,  and  snutT  the  trembling  air. 

Her  snowy  iKisom  gently  prcss'dlhe  yoke, 

.AnrI  thus,  with  previous  tears,  the  ^<Mlie>ft  spokes 

"  Will  .Mars  with  his  own  olTsprin.:  Ihen  euijaiie, 

.And  on  a  guiltless  nation  vent  hi"  rage  ? 

Say,  shall  the  product  01  our  mutual  love. 

And  these  my  tears  e'er  uuavailiug  prove  ?      SW 

379.  When  Venus,  offspring,  &c.]  Tlic  ancient* 
(to  whom  we  owe  many  thimrs)  lirst  tautcht  us  to 
turn  the  virtues  and  indomnents  of  the  mind  inta 
persons,  to  make  the  springs  of  action  become  vi- 
sible; and  liecause  they  ar»-  siven  hy  the  go<ls,  re- 
present them  as  gods  themselves  il.  sccnding  from 
llcavcu.  In  the  same  manner  tin  y  described  the 
vices,  which  occasion  our  misfoituiics,  as  super- 
natural powers,  inflicting  iheni  upo.i  u',aiid  even 
our  niituni  punishments  arc  iepr>»eul''d  as  pii- 
nishirs  lhems<-lves.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fiiij 
Juno  and  Minerva  on  the  one  side,  aiul  Venus  on 
the  other,  in  i^iitinual  variance  through  the  ^vhule 
Iliad,  /Eneid,  and  Tlu-bauL 

3h7.  Will  Mars  then]  This  speech  of  Venus  i* 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Dido's  to  .Tlneis  ;  ao.l  in 
maiiv  pluc  s  not  only  the  sentiment,  but  even  the 
diction  is  .iiinilar,  as  for  example  : 

Say,  shall  the  product]  so  Virgil, 
Nee  tc  nojterainor,  iii-ct'-data  dextera  quoadain. 
Nee  moritiira  tenet  crudeli  fuiicrv  Dido } 

Did  I  for  this  con.ent,  &c.] 
F\tinclus  pudor,  et,  qui  soli  udcia  sdibam, 
I'auia  prior. 

Go  then  ;  thy  flight,  kc.'\ 

Nequc  te  tenco,  nr.pic  ilicta  refell  1. 
I,  se4iiere  lullaja  Tsotts,  pcle  rc^ua  ptr  uDdaj. 
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Did  I  for  tliis  consent  to  your  embrace. 

Bereft  of  lioiiour,  biamled  with  disgrace  ? 

Go  then  ;  tliy  fligltt  no  lonjit-r  1  detain  ; 

Go;   bathe  in  kindred  bluod  the  Thcban  plain. 

Yet  Vulcan  (tho'  from  liim  I  littl(^  claim) 

Not  thus  would  slight  the  uhjc-ct  of  his  fiame. 

How  would  th'  uxorious  GikI  at  my  demand 

In  toils  unceasing  ply  his  skilful  hand, 

And  scarcely  doubt  (so  valued  are  my  charms) 

For  Mars  himself  to  frame  immortal  arms  !       400 

Eut  hold,  nor  let  me  waste  my  time  in  rain; 

Or  hope  tVom  Mais  a  trifling  suit  to  gain  : 

Can  hearts  of  adamant,  or  breasts  of  steel 

The  gentle  impuUe  of  conipassion  feel  ? 

Yet  say,  for  wliat,  by  whose  inducements  won, 

You  sought  alliance  with  Auenor's  son; 

And  forc'd  the  pledge  of  our  delights  to  share 

Woes  she  deserves  not,  and  another's  care  ? 

You  promised  once  a  progeny  divine 

Of  Thobans  rising  from  the  Tyrian  line  410 

Should  stimd  renown'd  in  arms  aiul  martial  fame, 

And  to  succeeding  times  transmit  their  name. 

But  had  the  fates  assented  to  my  vows, 

More  distant  climes  had  yielded  her  a  spouse, 

Where  f-ndlcss  winter  Thracian  seas  constrains. 

And  binds  the  frozen  flood  in  chrystal  chains. 

Yet  could  my  tears  but  bid  the  Thebaus  live, 

These  ancient  crimes  I  could  with  ease  forgive  : 

Though  on  erected  spires  our  daughter  roves. 

And  darts  fresh  poison  on  th'  Ulyrian  groves."  420 

Thus  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  eye, 

Wlien  the  tierce  god,  half  willing  to  comply, 

Leap'd  from  his  car,  and  rushing  to  her  arms. 

With  eager  eyes  devour'd  her  heav'niy  charms  : 

At  length  replies;   while  sympathetic  woe 

Ujibends  his  soul,  and  bids  the  torrent  flow. 

"  O  dearer  far  than  war,  or  hostile  spoils. 

Source  of  my  bliss,  and  solace  of  my  toils! 

To  whom  alone  of  all  the  pow'rs  of  Heav'n 

To  meet  my  dreaded  arms,  unhurt,  *tis  giv'n,  430 

To  stop  my  coursers  in  their  full  career. 

And  bid  my  hand  dismiss  the  brandished  spear. 

Vour  former  favours  I  can  ne*er  forget ; 

Nor  words  express,  nor  deeds  discharge  the  debt : 

407.  And  forcM  the  pledge]  This  was  Harmonia, 
who  was  married  to  Cadmus. 

409.  You  promis'd  once]  The  same  goddess  re- 
minds Jupiter  of  a  like  promise  concerning  jEneas 
and  his  companions. 

Certfe  hinc  Romanos  olim  volventibus  annis, 
Hinc  fure  ductores  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri, 
i^ui  mare,  qui  terras  omni  ditione  tenerent. 

Virg.  ^neid,  lib.  i.  verse  2J8. 

423.  And  rushing  to  her  arms]  In  the  common 
editions,  the  words  are, 

Clyeoque  receptam 
Lredit  in  amplexu. 

But  Barthius  very  reasonably  objects  to  this  as 
evroqeous,  and  corrects  it  thus, 

llligat  amplexu, 

which  sense  I  have  adopted  in  the  translation. 

420.  To  whom  alone]  Mere  is  a  latent  i)rohi- 
bition  to  Venus  to  repeat  the  same  indiscretion: 
he  tells  her,  that  she  alone,  being  the  weakest  of 
mU  the  gods,  could  have  done  it  with  impunity. 


r.ut  ere  oblivion  thall  thy  name  *rase. 
Or  make  me  slow  in  Cytherea's  praise, 
May  Pluto,  and  the  shades  of  Orcus  claim 
Tliis  soul,  bereft  of  its  immortal  frame! 
IMeanwhile,  O  queen,  permit  me  to  fulfil 
The  rates'  decree,  and  Jove's  unalter'd  will  :  449 
(For  here  thy  Vulcan  little  would  avail, 
And  all  his  boasted  art  and  labours  fail) 
Hard  is  the  task,  alas  !   you  now  enjoin, 
T'  oppose  the  lord  of  ether*s  fix'd  design* 
I  war  not  with  the  Highest:   all  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove. 
Then  banish  sorrow,  and  5'our  fears  resign, 
(.Secure,  what  Mars  can  do,  is  ever  thine) 
And  bear  with  patience  what  the  Fatts  ordain  ; 
To  thwart  is  rashness,  and  resistance  vain  :       459 
lint,  when  Bellona  waves  her  flaming  brand. 
And  summons  to  the  war  each  Argiveband, 
Myself  will  head  in  fight  the  Theban  train, 
And  heap  with  slaughter'd  foes  the  crimson  plain. 
Then,  godrless,  say,  w'ill  JMars  unjust  appear, 
^\'l!en  Argive  blood  shall  smoke  upon  his  spear  ? 
This  right  1  challenge  in  the  field  of  fame, 
This  fate  allows,  nor  Jove  disputes  my  claim." 
He  spoke  :   and,  eager  for  the  promis'd  war, 
Trg'd  o'er  the  vast  expanse  his  rapid  car.        460 
Thus  falls  the  bolt,  when  from  the  northern  pole, 
Jove  bares  his  arm,  and  bids  the  thunder  roll ; 
Pregnant  with  death  the  glaring  mischief  flies. 
And  cleaves  a  triple  furrow  in  the  skies: 
A  fatal  omen  to  the  greedy  swain, 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  ■nat'ry  main. 
Meanwhile  young  Tydeus  seeks  the  winding  shore, 
And  measures  back  the  fields  he  cross'd  before. 
His  eyes,  attracted  with  the  distant  glare, 
Survey  the  temple  of  the  queen  of  air,  470, 

His  hair  grew  stifi"  with  dust  and  mingled  gore. 
While  streams  of  sweat  distil  from  ev'ry  pore; 
His  eyes,  bereft  of  wonted  sleep,  display 
A  sanguine  hue,  and  sicken  at  the  day. 

435.  But  ere  oblivion]  These  voluntary  im- 
precations were  customary  among  the  ancients. 
Thus  Dido  : 

Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehi^cat ; 
Vel  pater  omnipoteusadigatmefulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noetemqne  profundam. 
Ante,  pudor,  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  resolvo. 

Lib.  4, 

441.  For  here  thy  Vulcan]  Here  is  a  sarcastical 
reflection  on  the  infirmity  of  Vulcan,  and  an  hint 
of  his  own  superiority.  His  oration  is  delivered 
with  the  usual  bluntness  of  a  soldier,  and  his  sub- 
sequfnt  behaviour  highly  consititent.  He  does  not 
stay  to  see  what  impression  his  excuse  will  make 
on  the  mind  of  Veiuis,  or  whether  his  oiTers  in  part 
will  compensate  for  his  non-compliance  with  the 
whole  ;  but  hurries  on  with  a  seeming  iudiflerence 
about  the  result  of  it. 

461.  Thus  falls  the  bolt]  Lu can  has  made  use 
of  the  same  comparison  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Pharsalia : 

iJualiter  cxprcssum  vcntis  per  nubila  fialmen 
j^'.tlieris  impulsi  sonitu,  mundique  fragore 
Emicuit,  rupit(|ue  diem,  populosque  paventes 
Terruit,  obiiqua  prjestringens  lumina  flamma: 
In  sua  temp. a  furit :  nullaque  exire  vetantc 
i\lateria,magnamquecadens,  magna  mquerevcrtcns 
Dat  stragem  late,  sparsosque  rccolligit  igiiesi. 
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His  toil  increases,  as  h'n  brtatli  he  draws. 
Ami  parching  thirst  inllaiiies  his  I'laminy  jaws: 
Yet,  uniiiiiKiir'il  by  tuiN,  or  hostile  blows, 
flis  soul  with  u[uliinini!>h*il  ardour  ^lows. 
Thus,  \Theu  the  vietor-bull  suneys  attain 
The  subject  herd,  and  late-abandnii'd  plain  ;     480 
He  riMirs,  and,  traversiug  the  liehU  ar<jtind, 
Proclaims  his  coiu)UL-st  111  each  ei^hoiiit;  i^round  ; 
Or  eyes  the  >wcltii)i;  honour,  of  his  breast, 
And  blorid,  his  ailvcrsary  once  possest, 
While  from  afar,  his  rival  with  a  jsroan, 
Sun'eys  the  pleading  kint;doDis  once  his  own. 
Meanwhile  Oenides,  as  he  passed  along, 
Jn  ev'ry  town  couvnies  the  rustic  throng: 
His  wolds  the  crowd  to  yield  him  aid  eni;age. 
And  lire  the  youth  already  prone  to  rape.  490 

His  country,  name,  bv  whom,  and  whither  sent, 
Are  soon  divtds'd,  anil  what  the  dire  event. 
The  sight  and  tale  of  the  rctuniin;.' chief. 
Among  the  trembling  croivd  enforce  belief; 
Then,  sent  by  Mars,  officious  Fame  ap|>ears, 
I'euioves  each  doubt,  aiul  di»utilcs  all  their  fears. 
Scaice  had  he  reach'd  the  palace,  when  he  vitw'd 
Adrastiic,  studious  of  the  public  good, 
Aiiiiilst  his  peers  tutliron'd  ;  while  thus  they  snto, 
Alt<  iitire  to  ttie  subject  in  debate,  500 

"  Arms,  arms,"  he  cries :  "  now,  monarch,  mayVt 

thou  prove 
Thy  blood,  and  martial  heat  deriv'd  from  Jove. 
.Uistice  anil  piety  are  now  no  more. 
And  siiirhtcd  faith  has  lleil  the  Theban  shore. 
More  auiir.ible  tn'atiiicnt  had  I  found 
Will  reenillessslouEliterdycs  the S<-ythian ground: 
Or  the  stern  guanlian  '  of  Bebrycia's  grove 
Once  rtigird.  in  scorn  of  hos*|iltabIe  Jove. 
Nor  blaiiie  I  thos--,  by  whom  it  was  cnjoinM 
Nor  mourn,  repentant  of  the  task  assign'd. 
Hy  Jo\e  'twas  pleasant  to  dispute  the  claim 
Of  boasting  Thebes  to  military  fame. 
Full  fifty  chiefs,  (f'.rgive  the  seeming  boast) 
The  Hi'W'r,  the  piidc,  the  bulwark  of  their  host. 
Came  forth  as  if  to  storm  some  leaguer'd  town, 
O'erthro*  its  walls,  or  throw  its  ramparts  down. 
Tho'  naked  and  nnarm'd,  I  scoin'd  to  fly, 
Rcsolv'd  10  conquer,  or  with  honour  die. 
But  hear  the  sequel :  all  in  tight  o'erlhrown, 
I.ie  walliiwinz  in  their  blood  before  the  town.  520 
But  oh  '   what  trophies  must  the  Tlicbaiis  yield, 
WoiiM  An.os  had  her  armies  to  the  field 
While  fear  prevails,  while,  scattcr'd  on  the  plain, 
Tliey  pay  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain  ! 
Myself  will  share  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
Thouuli  these  few  w-ninds  require  a  short  delay.'' 
The  senate  rose  :   while  with  di  jecled  eyes, 
The  warrior  sprung  from  Cadmus,  thus  replies. 
"  How  hateful  to  the  goils,  alas'.   I'm  crown. 
To  view  those  wounds,  dcserv'd  by  me  alone  1  530 

•  Busiris. 

5-'9.  How  baleful  to  the  pods"]     It  is  an  e<qiii- 
tile  piece  of  art,  when  you  seem  to  persuade  one 


Was  this,  proud  chief,  the  only  way  to  show 

Thy  causeless  hate,  and  prove  tliyself  a  foe  ? 

Then  let  me  not— Ah  !  can  I  wish  to  live. 

And  Tyjeus,  woundeil  in  my  cause,  survive? 

Kleanivhile,  may  An^os  nourish  in  repose, 

Nor  owe  to  me  the  cause  of  future  wik*s  ! 

No  matron,  an'/ry  for  her  children  slain, 

( If  me,  the  source  of  mischief,  shall  eomplaia. 

No  wioow  shal'.  of  me  her  spouse  require, 

Nor  orphan,  weeping  for  his  absent  sire.  540 

1  rush  to  death,  nor  seek  yt:  to  detain; 

'Tis  honour  pr  inipts  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain. 

To  Tydeus,  Tlielies,  >ny  country,  this  1  owe. 

Their  wilfarc  claims,  nor  I  retard  the  bhiw." 

Thus  veil'd  the  chief  the  wishes  of  his  miml, 

.And  nrifiilly  pronouiic'd  the  speech  di-sii;n'd. 

At  first  his  auilivnce  wept  the  iojur'd  chief: 

Now  stiunger  wi-atli  su]iplits  ti.e  place  of  grief. 

Nor  did  the  youth  alone  impatient  clow. 

To  WT  St  the  sceptre  from  Ih'  usur])iug  foe  :     5  JO 

.K  like  resenlineiit  fires  the  breast  of  age, 

And  r»u»*<l  llie  dying  sparks  of  maitial  rage. 

One  will  inclin'd  to  ili  =  w  the  glitt'riiig  blade. 

One  voice  declai'd  their  promises  of  aid. 

But  old  .VIrustus,  gnat  in  arts  of  sway. 

And  piudeiice,  tlius  enjoins  a  shoit  delay, 

Andcri's:  "  Awhile,  ye  sons  of  Arcus,  cease 

From  lawless  aims,  nor  violate  the  peace. 

Ti  J.<ve  and  kin.s  al.me  tho  richt  b<doujri 

f  If  wa'.:ingbattle,  or  avenging  wrongs.  S60 

Nor  thou,  young  warrior,  of  redress  despair, 

Tliy  welfare  claims  our  seasonable  care. 

Ix-t  us  on  Tyileus  now  our  thoughts  employ. 

Nor  be  less  prone  to  save  than  cu  destroy. 


510 


to  allege  such  arL-timents  as  f  ither  arc  easily  an- 
sweretl,  or  may  be  ntortnl  upon  l.iiiiself ;  the  for- 
mer is  3  weak  part,  th'-  lattir  a  dangerous  one; 
and  polyiiices  here  desigm-dly  lieals  iu  Iwth.  For 
it  is  plain,  that  if  a  man  must  not  use  weak  arcu- 
mcnts,  or  such  as  may  make  a-ainst  him,  when  he 
intends  to  persuade  the  thing  he  sav  s ;  then  on  tho 
other  side,  when  he  does  U"i  intend  it,  l.cmustob- 
sei-ve  the  contrary  pn>ee'-diii.',  and  make  what  are 
the  faults  of  oiatipry  in  gcuend,  IheeKcelleiicies  of 
that  oration  in  particular,  or  otherwise  be  will 
contiadict  his  own  intriition,  and  persuade  the 
cintnry  to  what  lie  means.  I  have  dwelt  the 
long  r  on  this  rimark,  to  n-nder  the  beauty  of 
this  sptcch  more  visible  and  obvious;  and  to  prc- 
vciit  any  scrupulous  obiei  tions,  which  might  be  oC 
disadvantage  to  oui  aiitl  or. 

jji.  But  oil  Adrastu^]  The  reader  may  pei- 
haps  be  at  a  hiss  to  conceive  how  Adrastus,  who 
had  promiscti  Polynices  his  aid  in  c:i»e  of  a  rnp- 
ture  betw<-en  hiin  and  his  brother,  shou'd  hrsiiato 
on.-^  inomtiit  about  fulliHinc  h  ',  af^ii* 

Slicii  •  CMlnidicatvd  seiies  of  tl  ■'   l.^e. - 

cics.     But  lhei>-  were  many  r. ,    i.ihwill 

iustify  this  coiwluct:  such  as  the  i-aie  of  his  own 

safety    (for  it  was  uni'vrtain  wl  at  would  be  Uie 

thine,  and  at  the  same 'time  enforce  the  coiilrar>-.  |  .vent  of  he-  taking  up  arms).     S-.-.indly,  tJK-  pn-- 


This  kind  of  rhetoric  is  of  great  use  in  all  i.eea-  | 
sions  of  danger,  and  of  this  Statins  has  afforded  o 
most  striking  instance  in  the  oration  of  Polynices. 
It  is  a  methoil  peifeetly  won<lerful,  and  even  car- 
ries in  it  an  ap:'earjnie  of  ahsurdity  ;  fur  all  that 
we  gen**rally  i-steem  the  faults  of  ora'ory,  br  this 
inians  become  the  virtues  of  it.  Nothing  is  loik- 
•d  upon  as  a  greater  ocrour  In  a  tbcloriciaD,  Ihao 


ntion  of  tho«-  i-alamilii  «,  w  hiih  his  V"'P'^'  must 
neivssarilv  under-*  ■  ■    ■*  ; 

and,  thirdly,   the  . 

who  oujht  ai«.jys  i ■.      «    a- 

^■riiis,  ai  I'lirdii.g  to  ilie  opini'Mi  of  the  heathens. 
\Vc  may  wr  ibeu,  il:at  this  siisptn-ion  of  faottili- 
lies  was  the  result  of  th»-  mo-t  consuinninte  piu> 
dencc,  itiict  piety,  aud  paliiv/iic  hwuauity- 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


His  limbs  oppress'd  with  toil  and  hostile  blows, 
111  speedy  sleep  rec|iiirea  shoit  repose. 
Me  too  the  same  desire  of  vengeniice  worms, 
But  reason  moderates  the  love  of  arms." 
His  wife  and  friends  enrlose  the  weary  chief, 
Anxious,  and  emulous  to  uive  relief,  570 

While  he,  rerlininir  on  a  pillar,  stood. 
Joyful  amidst  his  toils  and  loss  of  blood. 
Fapi'd  Idmon  was  at  hand  to  prove  his  art, 
And  to  the  uounded  warrior  ease  impart. 
One  whiln,  the  juiee  of  lenient  herbs  he  tries, 
Thfn  bathes  the  wound,  or  ciooljcd  knife  applies, 
Wliile  he  rv'Intes  at  large,  from  whenre  arose 
The  wrath  and  ambush  of  his  Titeban  fues, 
How,  sent  by  nialit,  within  the  winding  waj'. 
To  bar  his  j.-assag-e,  fifty  warriors  lay  ;  5S0 

And,  those  defeated  in  the  ii'ooiny  vale, 
He  .-parVI  but  one  to  bear  t!ie  dreadful  tale. 
Caught  with  the  sound  of  these  heroic  deeds, 
Eah  ehi'  f,  in  prospect,  for  his  country  bleeds: 
But  Pnlyn'c:  s  most  the  love  of  fame. 
And  thirst  of  empire  and  revcni^e  inflame, 
n^he  Sim,  descendiiis  from  th*  aerial  steep, 
Had.iraiii'd  th"  eonfines  of  the  western  deep, 
And  bath'd  bis  rays  in  the  reflciina  flood  ; 
Jlis  coursers  panting  on  the  marijin  stood:       590 
Till,  swift  emeri^ins  from  their  pearly  caves, 
The  Hours,  and  sea-green  daughteis  of  the  waves 
Keleas'd  them  from  the  yoke  and  bated  reins. 
To  raiiEre  at  will,  and  crop  the  verdant  plains. 
'Tivas  theirs  his  foamiii'-i  horses  to  unbrace, 
And  fix  the  car  on  its  iinmortal  base. 
The  night  succeeds,  and  wrapt  in  ambient  clouds. 
In  one  huge  veil  the  u'hole  creation  shrouds; 
While    sleep   consigns  each  anxious    breast   to 

peace, 
Acd  bids  the  bowlings  of  the  forest  cease.  600 

Adrastus,  und  the  Theban  prince  alone 
The  want  of  sleep  and  inward  case  bemoan. 
While  Tyicus  charg'd  with  visionary  spoils. 
In  dreams  re-acts  his  late  illustrious  toils. 

569.  His  wife  and  friends]  This  heroic  beha- 
viour of  Tydens  is  copied  from  that  of  jtneas  on 
a  similar  coca:- ion. 

Stabat  acerba  fi'emens,  ingentein  nixns  in  hastam 
.ffineas,  magno  juvenurp,  et  nioerentisliili 

Concursu,  lacrvmisque  immobilis. • 

Virgil's  jlineid.  Lib.  12.  verse  398. 

591.  Till,  swift  emerging]  Thiseiroumstanceof 
the  Hours"  atteiidintv  on  the  Sun,  is  an  imitation  of 
a  passage  in  the  ^th  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
tho::-  subaltern  deities  are  described  as  waiting  on 
riinerva;  hut  I  think  they  are  introduced  witli 
greater  propriety  as  attendants  on  the  Sun. 

597.  The  uight  succeeds]  The  best  description 
of  n.idnight  I  have  ever  met  with  is  the  follu\\'ing 
one  of  Tasso. 

Era  la  notte  all'  or,  ch'  alto  riposo 

Ha  1'  '-inde,  e  i  venti,  e  parea  inuto  il  mondo, 

Oli  animai  lassi,  equei,  che'l  mar'  ondoso, 
O  dc  licpiidi  lagbi  a'.herga  il  fondo, 

E  ehi  si  giacc  in  Tana,  6  in  jMandra  ascoso, 
E  i  pinti  Augelli  nel'  ublio  profondo 

Sotto  il  silentio  do'  secreti  Orrori 
Soijiailgli  affanui,  e  raUdolciano  i  cori. 

Gier.  Lib.  Can.  2. 


Meanwhile,  involv'd  in  shades  of  deepest  night; 
The  god  of  war  renews  liis  airy  fliiiht. 
His  rattling  .irmour  thunders  o'er  the  sky, 
The  subject  bills  and  vales  in  turns  reply. 
M'heree'er  he  moves,  he  kindles  vengeful  fires, 
And  love  of  war,  and  thirst  of  blood  inspires.   tilO 
Stern  wrath  and  rage  adjust  bis  coursers'  manes, 
,And  fear  array'd  in  armour,  guides  the  reins. 
C  Jinmission'd  by  the  god,  before  the  car 
Fame  flies,  and  sounds  aloud  the  charge -of  war  ; 
•And,  by  tlie  breathing  coursers  wafted,  springs 
Aloft  in  air,  and  shakes  her  clatt'ring  wings. 
Oft  premature  the  watchful  goddess  flies. 
Feigns  thiuss  undone,  and  mingles  truth  with  lies. 
For  Mars,  and  his  impatient  charioteer  619 

Witli  goads  proioke  her,  and  the  Scythian  spear. 
Thus  when  dismiss'd  from  their  jtolian  caves, 
The  winds  invade  the  calm  j^]gean  wa\es, 
Tlie  lord  of  ocean  follows;  while  around 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  deeps  resound. 
T.'ien  storms  and  show'rs  eoUccteil  from  afar, 
r.nelosctiie  god,  anil  rage  around  his  car. 
Scarce  can  the  Cyclades  the  shock  sustain, 
.^nd  Delos,  fearing  lest  she  float  again, 
In\*okes  the  pow'r.  by  whose  auspicious  smiles 
She  stands  connected  with  her  sistir-isles.        CS" 
Now  had  the  seventh  Aurora  chas'd  the  night. 
And  dcck'd  the  courts  of  Jove  witli  new-born  lis''t> 
When  old  Adrastus  from  his  couch  arose, 
And  left  his  chamber,  satiate  with  repose: 
Revolving  much  within  his  lah'ring  breast 
Tlie  future  war,  and  wrongs  of  either  guest: 
And  doubtful,  whether  to  pollute  the  peace, 
And  summon  to  his  aid  tin'  states  of  Greece; 
Or  for  a  season  bid  his  wrath  subside. 
And  leave  the  fortune  of  the  war  untry'd.  640 

605.  Meanwhile,  involv'd]  The  characteristic 
of  Statins,  as  an  heroic  poet,  is  an  amazing  bold- 
ness in  imageiy  and  diction.  To  say  be  always 
reaches  the  pure  sublime,  would  be  running  coun- 
ter to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics,  and  conse- 
quently presumptuous  and  dogmatical.  But  to 
aflirm  he  never  does,  would  b'  equally  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  The  present  passage  is  of  the 
mixed  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it  borders 
upon  fustian,  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  sublimity. 
I  ivill  only  add,  tiat  the  most  celebrated  instance 
of  this  kind  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  when  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  reason,  will  seem  a  pleasinjf 
e.xtravagance,  and  elaborate  piece  of  nonsense. 

617.  Oft  premature]  So  Virgil, 

Tarn  ficti  pravique  tenax,  (juam  nuncia  veri. 

JEu,  book  4.  verse  1 83. 

628.  And  Delos,  fearing  lest  r-he  float]  I  know 
not  where  this  passage  is  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  following  lines  of  Virgil: 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri,  ct  Ncptuno  yEgco  ; 
2uani  pins  Arcitenens  oias  et  littora  circum 
Krranteni,  GyaroccIsS  Myconeque  revinxit, 
Immotamque  culi  dedit,  ct  contemnere  venlos. 

-ffin.  3.  V.  73. 

631.  \ow  bad  the  seventh  Aurora]  Since  Ty- 
<leus  had  returned  from  his  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Thebes. 
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^lucli  he  debat/^:  at  lencth  resolves  to  prove 
T lie  will  of  Ucav'n,  and  ask  adticc  of  Jove. 
]'e.i«-i'  was  his  uhjfct,  pvare  In-*  sole  delight. 
While  Argfis  with  one  voioe  ilcinands  the  fight. 
To  the  fain'd  son  of  Ocelcns,  •kill'd  tj  read 
Each  doubtful  uniun,  wa<  the  cluirzt^  decreed: 
Wilh  him  Mrlainpiis  shans  tlie  task  assit;n'd, 
Kndu'd  from  Hta\  fi  witli  a  pr-iphirtie  niiiid. 
.Suih  was  tliiir  skill,  'twas  difli  iilt  to  say 
Which  shorn?  most  hoiiour'd  by  the  v:  mI  of  day,  65^* 
Or  in  whose drau'.ht  u  larecr  portion  (h'w'd 
I'rom  Cyrrha,  aidful  to  tin-  tiCt  hc-towM. 
The  victims  fall,  and  first  the  chii-fs  explore 
The  reikin;:  lihres,  and  o'crflowiua  uore ; 
Their  hearts,  with  spots  oVr&pnead,  su<'cess  dcny'd. 
And  the  veins  threaten'd  on  th<*  ho.>tilL-  side. 
N'or  thus  disconragM,  did  Ihcy  yet  despair, 
But  watcli'd  the  win<4*il  inhabitants  of  air. 
Tli»*re  stooil  a  niounta'U  known  to  vulirar  fame, 
<>n<-e  sacr*-*!  held,  and  Aphi-sus  its  name;  660 

Whose  crax^y  top  the  weary  cl  lutls  sustainSf 
And  trom  afar  o'cil  "''■  ilie  distant  phiins. 
licnce,  fame  reports,    young  Perseus  wing'd   his 

nay. 
And  soiijlit  the  regions  of  eternal  day; 
While  Oaiiac  surviy'd  »i'h  wihl  afTri'.'ht 
The  hold  alt'-mpt,  and  scarce  refrain'd  from  flight. 
Hither  each  anxious  seer  rctir'd  in  haste, 
With  olive-ieaves,and  sn<w-white  chaplets  grac'd  ; 
AV'hat  time  pale  winter  llit-s  the  gixl  of  day, 
And  eaith  relenting  ferls  the  genial  ray,  67<l 

Oeclides  first  prtferr'd  his  humble  pray'r: 
■*  O  thou,  whose  tl-.under  rends  the  clouded  air; 
Inspir'd  by  whom,  each  vacrant  ot  the  skies. 
Fraught  with  advice  to  writehed  mortals,  Hi*'S; 
Whose  winxs  the  hold  inquirer's  fate  disclose; 
And  warn  him  of  succeeding  bliss  or  woes! 
Not  t'yrrha's  cave  with  more  unerring  skill. 
Unfolds  the  king  ol  Hinv'u'i  eternal  will  j 

fi5I.  Or  In  whose  draught]  The  anlients  had  a 
noti.iH,  that  ever^'  ene  who  had  attained  to  any 
degree  of  vkill  :n  divination,  drank  of  this  stream, 
which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Cyrrha  was  a 
mountain  near  PimUis,  from  which  this  celebrated 
stream  tiescended  with  great  rapidity. 

655.  Their  hearts]  The  same  prognostics  hap- 
pened, when  the  Romans  consulted  the  gods  con- 
cerning the  event  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey. 

'  Pallida  tetris 

Vi^era  tiucta  notis,  gelidoquc  infecta  cniore, 
Pluriinus  aspers-i  \arialiat  saii-'^iine  livor. 
Cernit  tube  jecur  niadidum:  venasquc  mioaccs 
Uostiti  de  parb:  videt. 

Lucan,  Pliars.  b.  I ,  v,  "idS. 

6(^6.  And  scarce  refrain'd  from  flight]  The  poet 
h.is  exbibitefl  a  very  beautiful  image  of  motherly 
atfection  in  the  behaviour  of  Daiiac.  When  she 
saw  her  son  attempting  to  fly,  her  anxiety  for  his 
safety  was  so  great,  that  she  almost  re.Milvetl  to 
sprin?  from  the  roi-k  and  follow  him;  and  coiiltl 
hardly  lie  induced  to  relinquish  her  design,  even 
after  she  had  considereil  the  danger  of  the  at- 
tempt. 

677.  Not  Cyrrha's  cave]  Cyrrha  was  a  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Paruasstis,  from  wbcoce  the 
oracle  ef  ,tpoU»  was  delirwad. 


Nor  the  fani'd  oaks,  from  whence  the  dark  decrees 
Of  fate  are  he.^rd,  low.whJ6i>er"d  in  the  breeze.  680 
Anim  ju  to  Iheiii  mu«t  yield  tie  prophet's  bays, 
Ami  I.ycian  lots  resign  their  share  of  praise. 
No  more  let  Apis  cheat  his  servile  tram, 
.S'ur  Rranchus  honour'd  tvith  a  l.ybian  fane. 
No  more  Areidia's  trembling  swains  adore 
The  shailes  of  Pan,  or  bis  advice  implore. 
.\Iorc  skil'*d  is  he,  to  whom  pr-ip  tiuus  Jove 
Declares  his  will  in  onlens  from  above.       [known 
From    whence,  or  when    this   honour   sprung,    ii 
To  thee,  the  sole  omniscient  cause,  aluiie  :       690 
Oiirk  an<l  obscure  its  origin  remains. 
And  still  deludes  the  vain  inquirer's  pains. 
Knt,  whether  Nature  did  this  task  im|>ose. 
When  at  a  word  the  whole  creation  rose  ; 
Wncther,  one  men,  th'.y  trod  some  hostile  plain. 
And  in  the  form  of  birds  leviv'd  again; 
Or  their  great  distance  from  the  world  below, 
.^nd  purer  air,  this  useful  art  bestow  ; 
.May  s^jine  unerring  pi-evious  signs decl.ire 
Our  fate  and  fortune  in  the  liubious  war  !  700 

If  captive  Thebes,  her  host  and  walls  o'erthrown. 
The  lawful  heir,  her  rightful  loni  shall  own; 
Let  fav'riiig  thunders  shake  the  ilistant  spheres. 
And  birds  with  voice  auspicious  strike  our  ears: 

679.  Nor  the  fam'd  oaks]  The  oaks  of  this 
place  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  a  \oico  and 
prophetic  spirit ;  llie  priests,  who  gave  answers, 
concealing  themselves  in  those  trees  :  a  practice 
which  the  pious  frauds  of  succeeding  ages  have 
rendered  n'lt  iiiiprohable. 

681.  Amnion  to  them  must  yield]  This  famous 
oracle  was  situated  in  Lybta,  between  the  greater 
and  less  Catabullimus.  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  in 
what  is  now  called  t'le  desert  of  [Sarca.  For  a  fur- 
ther and  more  particular  account,  sec  Lucan'r; 
Pharsalia.  book  !>. 

6S3.  No  more  let  Apis)  Apis  was  an  Egyptian 
d*.*itv,  w'orshippi^d  in  the  shnpc  of  a  bnlt. 

684.  Njr  [traiiehus]  The  e  iiuiuon  report  is, 
thiit  Branelius  was  a  Tlicsjalian  y  mth  beloved  hy 
Apolli;  in  whose  honour  the  god  conimamled  » 
temple  to  be  erected,  anil  sacrifices  to  be  olTerpd. 
6S5.  No  more  .Xrcadia's]  The  divine  hoiiuu  ^ 
that  were  paid  to  Pan  in  Aieailia,  are  known  to 
every  one  who  is  versed  in  the  classics;  nay,  their 
partiality  was  so  great  as  to  prefer  him  before  alt 
the  other  deities.     Hence  Virgil  says; 

Pan  etiain,  .\rcailia  meciim  si  iiidicc  certat. 
Pan  ctiam,  Arcadii  se  »ictum  judice  dicat. 

Eclogue  5.  verse  58. 
6Dj.  Whether,  once  men]  The  dpctrino  of  the 
metempsychosis  was  founded  upon  a  supposition, 
that  the  suiils  of  the  diccT-ed  passed  from  ono 
b.xly  to  anciljier.  Pytha;.'oras  W3s  an'hir  of  this 
set  of  phil  >so|iher«,  alHiining  that  his  suul  eiilcn-d 
into  the  bodies  of  hve  different  animals;  and  that 
he  was  (Irst  Huphorbus,  2d  Pythagoras,  3d  a  pea. 
co<'k,  'ith  Homer,  and  5tb  Eonius  the  Roman 
poet. 

703.  Let  fav'ring  thunders]  The  heathens, 
•mong  many  other  superstitions  notions,  had  this 
III  particular:  that  thunder  coming  from  the  left 
portended  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  those  who  saw 
it.    Heiiee  Virgil : 

Vix  ea  fatus  crnt  senior,  subitoque  fragore 
Intaouit  Uvuid.  .£iieid,  Lib.  3.  Terse  602. 
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But,  if  the  gods  averse  reject  our  vow-, 
And  the  proud  tyrant's  wron'^ful  cause  espouse, 
Withhold  those  signs  :  and  may  tlie  pliuny  race 
In  nuui'rous  flocks  obscure  th'  etherial  space  !" 
Thus  spoke  the  sase :  and  on  the  rock  reclin'd, 
To  the  same  otlice  other  gods  ossign'd.  110 

From  thence  he  views  a  gatli'ring  mist  arise, 
Ravish  the  day,  and  blacken  ail  tlie  skies. 
But  when  they  had  (by  old  exainple  tauglit) 
Fresh  omens  fiom  the  stars  and  ether  soui;lit ; 
Melampns  cries:  "  No  fav'ring  birds  of  prey. 
Nor  tuneful  songsters  wing  their  airy  way. 
Float  on  the  wind,  oremulously  strain 
Their  liquid  throats,  and  cleave  th'  etherial  plain. 
No  jetty  raven,  from  Apollo  sent. 
Nor  owl  from  Pallas  favours  our  intent ;  120 

Nor  dexter  eagle,  stooping  from  above. 
Proclaims  our  int'rest  with  his  master  Jove. 
Yet  see,  what  legions,  gath'ring  from  afar 
In  quest  of  prey,  await  the  future  war! 
Here  quiv'ring  hawks,  and  hungry  vultures  fly, 
And  cloud  with  spreading  wings  th'  ol>strueled  sky. 
Tliere  horrid  screech-owls  with  portending  flicht, 
And  screamings  dire  profane  the  hallow'd  light. 
What  then  remains? — Shall  these  portents  prevail. 
And  peace  or  war  incline  the  doubtful  scale  ?  731) 
Canst  thou,  O  source  of  light,  unmov'd,  survey 
Thy  rays  obscur'd,  and  violated  d:iy  ?'' 
While  thus  he  spake,  a  sudden  tumult  springs 
From  clashing  talons,  and  ohstruoled  wings: 
They  clap  their  pinions,  and  with  frantic  rage 
Strike  their  own  breasts,  and  with  themselves  en- 
gage- 
The  chief  subjoins: — "  Oft  have  these  eyes  beheld 
Dire  omens,  and  my  skill  the  cause  reveal'd  : 
Yet  never  felt  I  this  excess  of  fear. 
Or  did  the  stars  more  ominous  appear;  "iiO 

Not  even  when  I  sought  the  Colchian  shore. 
With  kings  and  demi-sods  in  days  of  yore. 
To  what  I  urg'd  they  listen'd  and  obey'd. 
And  fate  conllrni'd  whate'er  Melampus  said: 
Nor  was  the  son  of  Phcebus  sooner  heard 
Than  I,  or  his  advice  to  mine  preferr'd. 
r.ut  see,  still  greater  prodigies  await, 
And  free  from  further  doubt  the  will  of  fate. 


727.  There  horrid  screech-owls]  The  above- 
quoted  author  says, 

Solaque  culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo 
Saepe  queri,  et  lon^as  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 
Book  4.  V.  46l'. 

"747.  But  see,  still  greater  prodigies]  Statius 
lias  e\celleil  his  two  poetical  predecessors  Homer 
and  Virgil  in  the  choice  of  an  omen,  and  in  the 
application  of  it  to  the  thing  portended,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.  By  premising  this  observation, 
I  have  unluckily  awakened  the  reader's  attention, 
and  drawn  myself  into  an  indispensable  necessity 
of  giving  my  opinion  of  this  part  in  getieral.  To 
say  any  thing  of  augury,  farther  than  it  concerns 
the  present  subject  of  our  observation,  would  he 
ejitirely  needless,  as  the  reader  may  lind  it  de- 
scribed at  large  in  Kennet  and  Putter.  I  shall 
only  remark  therefore,  that  out  of  a  very  dry  sub- 
ject, Statius  has  made  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able narration.  The  diflerent  deaths  of  the  six 
heroes  combined  against  Thebes,  are  finely  hna- 
jined  in  those  of  the  six  eagles.    But,  as  the  pro- 


Unnumber'd  swans,  collected  from  afar. 
In  one  llrm  body  wedg'd,  expect  the  war  :         '75* 
Whither  stern  Boreas  hither  urg'd  the  ir  course. 
Or  Nile  o'erflows  its  hanks  from  ev'ry  source. 
The  Thebans  these,  who  shun  the  deathful  field. 
And  bold  their  walls  before  them  as  a  shield. 
But  see,  exulting  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
A  troop  of  eagles  hither  wing  their  way. 
Tliesc  are  th'  Inachian  chiefs,  who  seek  rcnov/i» 
I'roui  captive  Thebes,  and  threat  tlie  guilty  town. 
With  open  beaks,  and  levell'd  claws  they  spiine. 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing.  IG** 

Ueneath  each  blow  a  snowy  warrior  dies, 
And  show'rs  of  blood  and  feather.s  (juit  the  skies. 
Yet  see,  the  victors  triumph  but  to  fall ; 
And  Jove  descends,  alike  severe  to  all. 
This,  proudly  soaring  through  forbidden  ways. 
Is  burnt  with  scorching  Sol's  avenging  rays. 
That,  daring  with  sujierior  strength  engage. 
Fails  the  just  victim  of  united  rage. 
Her,'  one,  entangled  with  his  foe,  expires: 
This,  safe  inflight  alone,  from  war  latires.       77ff 
Another  chief,  o'erwhelm'd  with  numbers,  lies, 
.And  with  his  sprinkled  blood  pollutes  the  skies. 
This,  though  he  scarce  retains  the  vital  breath. 
Preys  on  his  foe,  and  triumphs  e'en  in  death." — ;_ 
"  But  whence  those  secret  tears,  that  stifled  groan? 
Too  well,  alas!  the  fatal  cause  is  known. 

pricty  of  the  application  cannot  be  so  well  illus- 
trated without  a  previous  comparison,  I  shall  de- 
fer doing  it  till  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  observa- 
tion. The  omen  described  by  Virgil  is  in  the  1 1th 
book  of  the  iEneid  j  and  that  of  Homer  in  the 
12tli  of  the  Iliad. 

765.  This,  proudly  soaring]  This  was  Cap.-!- 
neus,  who  was  thnnder-struck  for  attempting  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Thebes,  in  defiance  of  Jupiter. 

7ii7.  That,  daring  with  superior  strength]  The 
hero  here  figured  was  Parthenop.T?us,  who  fell  in  a 
duel  with  Diyas,  a  chief  of  enormous  size,  and 
distinguished  strength.  • 

769.  Here  one,  entangled]  This  was  Polynicej, 
who  f.ll  encountering  with  his  brother. 

770.  This,  safe  in  flight]  Adrastus  is  alluded  to 
here,  who  returned  safe  home  to  Argos. 

771.  Another  chief,  o'erwhelm'dj  Hippomedon 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Ismenos,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies. 

773.  This,  tbo'  he  scarce  retains]  The  poet  her* 
alludes  to  Tydeus,  who  in  the  very  Jiangs  of  <Ieath 
is  represented  as  gnawing  the  head  of  his  enemy. 

775.  But  whence  those  secret  tears]  This  is  the 
most  beautiful  stroke  in  the  pathetic  way  that  I 
ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  When 
Melampus,  who  had  been  describing  the  different 
fates  of  the  seven  heroes  from  those  of  the  seven 
ea:;les,  had  come  to  that  of  Amphiarans,  then 
present,  instead  of  pursuing  the  application,  he 
burst  into  tears.  His  friend  observed  him,  and 
being  conscious  of  the  cause,  chides  him  for  en- 
deavouring to  hide  it.  1  must  own  I  was  very 
anxious,  and  unable  to  euess  how  the  poet  would 
extricate  himself  from*  this  embarrassment;  but 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  he  had  not 
only  cleared  himself  with  reprttatiuu,  hut  made  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 
work.  This  alone  might  be  a  confulatiou  of  that 
false  criticism  which  some  have  fallen  into,  who  at- 
firm,  that  a  pott  oujht  only  to  connect  the  jreal 
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Thus  shook  the  trembling  cliiel's  beneath  the  weight 
Of  iiiiagM  mischiefs,  and  |>urteiMle(l  fate. 
Great  was  their  .-rief  while  yet  it  lay  eunceard. 
But  greater  when  Or ir  fortune  was  revtol'd.     ''80 
From  whence,  ye  giwls !  du<-s  thi>  impatience  ^rutv 
Of  prying  into  what  we  fear  to  know  ? 
Since  pnseiencc  doubU s  future  miseries. 
Till  small  ills  swell  to  a  i:ii!antic  si/.e. 
We  deem  as  eerlain  what's  a  ilonbtful  doom. 
And  feel  th'  effects  before  the  cause  is  come; 
To  learn,  perhaps,  huw  inaoy  years  reniaia 
Of  life,  or  what  the  Fates  anil  Ji)ve  ordain. 
Nor  are  these  seeds  of  urit;f  and  sorrow  known 
From  Phoebe,  fibres,  hinls,  or  stars  alone:         "790 
But  mysteries  of  mat;te  arc  explor'il. 
And  hreatldess  carcasis  to  lifi'  restor'd. 
Yet  were  tlu'sc  arts  unknou  n  in  days  of  old. 
When  Time  was  seen  to  tly  "n  win^s  of  gold. 
The  j!ixl»  rescrv'd  them  for  this  impiuus  age. 
When  conscience  threatens  their  inipemlini:  rage. 
Our  virtniius  sires  conlin'd  t'leir  hanMle^s  toil 
To  thin  the  w-oods,  or  break  the  stubborn  soil. 
The  depths  of  faic  invulv'd  in  errours  lie, 
lnip<T\ious,  and  remote  from  mortal  eye:         800 
Those  only,  who  have  forfeited  his  love. 
Explore  the  counsels  of  almijihty  Jove. 
Hincc  falsehood,  discontent,  and  impious  rape. 
Hence  ii.-'ry  vice  that  stains  the  preiient  age.** 
Meanwhile  Oeclides  from  his  temple  rends 
The  sacred  crown,  and  from  the  mount  descends: 
He  heats  the  clanging  truin|Hts  froui  afar, 
And  all  the  tumult  of  ap|>roaehing  war. 
Nor,  when  he  reach'd  the  town,  did  he  resort 
Among  the  crowd,  or  mingh'  with  the  court ;  810 
But,  lurking  in  a  darksome,  lonely  cell, 
Suppress'd  in  silence  what  he  fear'd  to  tell. 
Melampus  shame  and  private  cares  detain 
When-  Pan  and  Ceres  share  an  equal  reign. 
Twelve  days  he  loiter'd  on  the  woiKly  coast. 
Then  told  the  imag'd  fate  of  either  host. 
Thego<l  of  bailies,  eager  to  pi-rfunn 
H'S  aire's  commands,  and  raise  the  blowly  storm. 
Depopulates  the  towns,  explores  the  plains. 
And  from  tlicir  toils  diverts  tbe  willing  swains.  830 

snd  noble  particulars  in  his  paintings.  But  it  is 
in  the  images  uf  things,  as  in  the  characters  of 
persons;  when'  a  small  action,  or  ev>  n  a  small 
circumstance  of  an  action,  lets  us  more  into  the 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  them,  than  the 
material  parts  themselves.  Plutarch  has  snffi- 
ciently  proved  this,  in  his  apology  fur  relntinp  the 
•  iiocdote  of  Agesilaus's  riding  upon  a  Ion;  pole  to 
pb'ase  his  children.  Nor  i<  this  found  in  a  hisloiy 
oidy,  but  in  a  ]>icturc  likewise;  where  soniilimcs 
a  small  motion  or  turn  of  a  fiicrer  will  cxjiress  the 
character  atid  action  of  the  tigure  more  than  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  design. 

"731.  From  whence,  ye  gods]  It  has  been  ob- 
«er\cd  by  some  critics,  that  these  philosophical 
inquiries  and  moral  reflections  are  very  un-epic, 
aed  allowiihle  only  in  dramalic  p^>etr\'.  Th"  au- 
thors of  Ibis  observation  have  reason  on  their  side, 
and  1  am  glad  Statins  is  so  seldom  blameable  on 
this  head.  Luean  is  continually  splitting  upon  this 
rock ;  but  he  is  more  excusable  than  an  epic  pot-t, 
lince  the  chief  objection  made  to  it  is,  that  it 
breaks  otf  the  connection  requisite  in  thecptqta'l.T, 
and  retards  the  catuttruphe  or  solution  of  the  epic 
fcput. 
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Headlong  thty  rush,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

Nor  pleading  nature  i;ains  a  short  delay  ; 

Nor  wtvpiiig  wives  their  husbands  could  witbhold, 

.Such  was  the  hive  of  war,  and  Tlieban  gohl. 

No  more  their  halls,  bereft  of  hostile  spoils 

Bear  witness  of  their  sires'  victorious  toils, 

K'cn,  unconsenling,  love  himself  resicns 

The  chariots  tlial  adoin'd  his  awful  shrines. 

They  scour  the  rusty  javelin,  form  impart 

To  mutilated  swords,  and  point  the  dart.  839 

Some  grace  with  ad.Tinant  their  glowing  breasts. 

Or  tit  their  brighten'd  helms  witli  waving  crests; 

While  others  bend  with  care  the  Cretan  bow, 

A\\'\  train  their  steeds  to  charge  or  shun  the  for. 

Inverted  ploughs,  and  scythes  ncw-temper'd  wear 

Another  form,  and  with  fresh  lustre  gl.ire. 

For  spears  each  sacred  grove  its  hi-auehes  yields. 

And  oxen  bleed  to  cloathe  the  burnish'd  shields. 

They  deluge  Argos,  and  in  crowds  resort 

To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court.  840 

War  is  their  wish,  and  "  .\rms!"  the  gen'ral  ciy; 

"  Arms  I"  in  return  the  vaulted  roofs  reply; 

Loud  as  the  surge,  or  bellowing  .Etna  roars, 

Whenlhestem  giant  shakcstheneiihb'ring  shores; 

A  burning  deluge  issues  from  above, 

.\m\  hurls  its  anger  on  the  lourts  of  Jove ; 

The  swain  with  horrour  eyes  the  le«s'niiig  main. 

And  the  cleft  mountain  seems  to  join  again. 

But  Capaneus,  the  vaunted  pride  of  Greei'e, 

Sighs  for  revenge,  and  loaths  the  short-liv'd  peace. 

82.S.  No  more  their  halls]  The  reader  may  be 
willing,  perhaps,  to  compare  this  with  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Virgd. 

Arrlet  inexcito  .Vinonia  atquc  immobilis  ante. 
Pars,  levcs  clypeos  et  spicula  lucida  tergnnt 
Arvina  pingui,  subiguntquc  in  cote  secures  ; 
Tegmina  tut.icavantcapitum,  ncctuntque  salignas 
Umbonuui  crates.  Alii  thoraeas  abenos, 
.Aut  Icves  ocreas  lento  diicunt  argcnto. 
Vomeris  hue  et  falcis  bonus,  hue  omnis  aratrt 
Cessit  amor:  recoquunt  patrios  fornacibus  enses: 

JEi\.  7.  v.  632. 

and  with  this  of  Lncan : 

Runta  quies  populi,  stratisque  excita  juventus 

Diripiunt  sacris  atfixa  pcniUibus  arma, 

2»,v  pax  longa  dabat,  nuilS  jam  crate  lluentes 

Invailunl  clypeos.  eurvataqnc  cuspidc  pila, 

Et  scabros  nigrse  mor^u  rubiginis  enscs. 

Phars.  lib.  1. 

813.  Ijjud  as  the  surge]   The  above  quoted  au- 
thor has  made  use  of  this  comparison. 
Non  sic  .Etneis  liahitans  in  vallibus  horret 
Enceladiis  spirante  noto,  cum  tot.i  caviriias 
Egerit,  et  torreus  in  canqiosdelluit  i£tna. 

849.  But  Capaneus]  The  character  of  Capaneus 
is  poetically  goo<l,  and  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  Thebaid.  But  if  »c  look  upon  it  in  a  moral 
light,  we  shall  find  it  an  assemblage  of  th<:  bright- 
est virtues  and  blackest  vices  ;  and  they  are  both 
so  blendetl  together,  that  we  can  neither  praise  or 
disapprove  either,  without  an  opposition  from  the 
contrary  quality.  He  has  valour  in  a  great  de- 
gree, but  it  is  int'-miixed  with  rashness.  His  con- 
stanry  renders  him  impious,  and  his  friendship 
barhan)Ui.  In  slio:-t,  tins  character  in  built  on  th<" 
sama  plan  ai  the  Mezonlius  of  Virgil,  and  .\rg.intc 
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Such  was  liis  stature,  Jove's  enormous  foes,     851 
Nnr  Etna's  ions  in  hei^'ht  superior  rose  : 
And  such  his  niisht,  tlic  splendours  of  his  hirth 
AVere  darken'd  by  his  own  intrinsic  worth. 
Yet  he  contenni'd  the  gods,  nor  iinuw  to  -stay, 
Where  vengean<^e  or  ambition  led  tlie  way  j 
But,  prodigal  of  life,  whene'er  withstood, 
Oft  gave  his  own  to  spill  another's  blood. 
Before  the  prophet's  gate,  amidst  a  crowd 
Of  mingled  ranks,  he  thus  exclaims  aloud.       SCO 
**  Say,  ye  bold  candidates  for  warlike  praise, 
Fjom   whence  these    abject   fears,  and   vain   de- 
lays ? 
AVhatjov  to  boasting  Thebes !  What  lasting  shame, 
Tliat  Atgos,  heedless  of  her  former  fame, 
31ares  not  thro'  pious  awe  imsheath  the  sword. 
Till  juggling  jirit  sts  and  jjropljets  give  the  word  ! 
ShouhlSol  himself,  whom  heartless  slaves  adore. 
And  Fame  reports  a  god,  exhaust  his  store 
Of  prodigies,  and  scare  our  Argive  train  ; 
By  all  desertpd,  would  I  seek  the  plain.  870 

This  arm  and  weajjon  aid  alone  aifurd; 
These  are  the  gods  by  Copaneus  ador'd. 
But  should  this  dastard  seer  refuse  to  join 
In  combat,  nor  his  fraudful  arts  resign; 
My  ja\-elin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part. 
And  free  the  sord  that  quivers  in  his  heart." 
Shouts  of  acclaim  the  list'niug  vulgar  raise. 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  the  warrior's  praise. 
At  length  Amphiaraus  his  silence  broke. 
And,  rushing  from  his  cavern,  tinis  bespoke.  SSO 
"   From  whence  these  vaunts,   this  impious  waste 

of  briath  ? 
'Tis  not  from  mortal  arms  I  fear  my  death  : 
Nor  sought  I  shelter  here  fromdestin  d  fight, 
Nor  did  thy  threats  restore  nie  to  the  light. 
Another  fate  o'erhangs  my  guiltless  head, 
And  Jove  shall  rank  me  with  the  nuin'rous  dead. 
Inspiring  Phoebus,  and  a  patriot's  cares 
Have  urg'd  me  to  re\(a!  ^vhat  fate  prepares. 
Hear  then,  nor  let  in  vain  the  god  disclose ; 
But  learn,  advis'd,  to  shun  impending  woes.      890 
From  thee,  alone,  the  slighted  God  withholds 
His  oracles,  nor  hast'uiug  fate  imfolds, 
JUit  say,  by  what  malicious  furies  driv'n, 
You  take  up  arms,  as  in  contempt  of  Ueav'n  ? 
Is  life  insipid,  Argos  hateful  grown. 
And  Mars  of  all  the  gods  ador'd  alone  ? 
Can  home  no  more  attractive  joys  afford. 
And  shall  these  omens  be  in  vain  explor'd  ? 
Ah  !  what  avails  it  to  have  read  the  skies. 
And  watch'd  the  course  of  ev'rybird  that  flies?  900 
Far  better  had  the  kindly  god  cone^-al'd 
The  fatal  horrours  of  the  Theban  field. 

of  Tasso  :  yet  he  has  more  courage  than  the  form- 
er, and  more  impiety  than  the  latter  of  these  he- 
roes. 

85"?.   But,  prodigal  of  life]      Tasso  makes  the 
same  observation  of  Argante. 

E  la  vendetta  far  tanto  disia, 

Che  sprezza  i  rischi,  e  Ic  difese  oblia. 

Canto  6.  st.  45. 

871.    This  arm  and   weapon]     This  is  copied 
from  the  blasphemous  invocation  of  Mezentius. 
Drxtra  milil  deus  et  teUnn  quod  missile  libro 
Nunc  adsiut.-- — — — 

.ffiuejd.  lib.  10.  verse  773 


Ye  sacred  mysteries  deriv'd  from  Jove  ! 
Ye  wing'd  inhabitants  of  Heav'n  above! 
.Vud  thou,  whose  guiding  influence  1  feel. 
Be  witness  to  the  truths  1  now  reveal ! 
In  the  blue  vault,  as  in  a  volume  spread, 
Plain  might  the  Argive  destiny  be  read. 
The  weary  sisters  flag,  and  scarcely  wield 
The  fatal  slwars,  such  carnage  hides  the  field.  91(5 
Dismiss  your  arms,  resign  your  impious  rage. 
Nor  rashly  thus,  with  fates  averse,  engage. 
May  fibres  err,  and  omens  threat  in  vain  ; 
iN'or  Argive  blood  enrich  the  Theban  plain  ! 
But  let  us  go  :  our  ruin  is  decreed. 
And  Thebes  and  Argos  fatally  must  bleed." 
Thus  far  the  chief;  a  rising  groan  supprest. 
And  in  eternal  darkness  veil'd  the  rest. 
When  Capaneus  :   "  Fly,  son  of  Oecleus,  fly, 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy.      920 
Scenic  thyself  in  flight ;    uor  here  suggest 
Fears  like  thy  ow-n  to  ev'ry  soldier's  breast- 
May  birds  and  fibres  still  thy  care  em)doy. 
And  eas'-""  and  homely  pleasures  be  thy  joy  ! 
Vet  unreveng'd  shall  valiant  Tydeus  bleed, 
And  Thebes  in  peace  applaud  the  guilty  deed  ? 
Do  thou  assert  the  royal  exile's  cause, 
And  prove  the  force  of  hospitable  lawsw 
Those  ensigns  of  .Apollo  will  retard 
Each  hostile  stroke,  and  claim  a  due  regard.    930 
Does  Nature,  subjected  to  magic  laws. 
Disclose  to  light  each  dark,  mysterious  cause  ? 
How  easy  are  your  gods,  if  pray'rs  can  move, 
And  gain  .admission  to  the  courts  of  Jove! 
Fear  made  them  first:   but  whence  this  fond  delight 
To  scatter  teirours,  and  retard  the  tight  ?      [beam 
Hence  while  thou  may'st ;  nor,  when  the  morning's 
Sh;dl  strike  upon  our  arms  at  Dirce's  stream, 
Presume  our  rage,  and  thirst  of  war  to  stay ; 
KemeUiber  this  our  counsel,  and  obey  :  940 

Lest  Phoebus  mourn  his  helpless  prophet  slain. 
And  ensiL'us  seatter'd  on  the  Thiban  plain. 
There  Cajianeus  shall  act  an  augur's  part. 
And  rage  amidst  his  foes  w  ith  lifted  dart." 
Again  loud  peals  of  acclamation  rise 
From  ev'ry  mouth,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
-As  when  a  torrent  swolnwith  vernal  rains. 
And  melting  snows,  invades  the  subject  plains, 

919.  When  Capaneus]  This  speech  of  Capaneus 
has  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  humour,  and  sarcasm  j 
and  lets  us  more  into  the  character  of  its  author, 
than  any  hitherto  has  done.  He  is  a  person  that 
cannot  hearken  to  reason,  unless  agreeable  to  his 
own  inclinations  ;  and  his  prejuilice  cairies  him  so 
far  as  to  make  him  laugh  at  the  noblest  arts,  and 
even  the  gods  themselves,  only  because  they  are 
obstructions  to  his  desire  of  waging  u'ar  with 
Thebes,  The  eftects  of  his  oration  are  such  as  we 
may  see  every  dny  in  common  life;  where  the  ag- 
gressor frequently  has  the  laugh,  tboiigh  his  anta- 
gonist has  pel  haps  reason  on  his  side, 

947.  As  when  a  torrent]  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  comparison  is  to  be  applied  to  the  noise  of  the 
shouting  Argives,  or  to  the  closing  of  the  dispute 
by  the  interposition  of  night;  as  the  poet  might 
say  with  equal  projiriety,  that  the  shouts  of  the 
army  were  as  loud  as  the  noise  of  a  rushing  tor- 
rent ;  or  that  night  elo.sed  thi-  debate  in  the  same 
tnauner  as  an  eniintnce  stops  the  course  of  an  in- 
uadation.     Ti.e  iciider,  therefore,  must  jdease  bit 
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Ttiro'  ruiii'J  molosthc  victor-wave  resoiinils,  9+9 
O'emhelnislliubriilic, and  bursls  the  lofty  mouiiils: 
Cot-s,  henls,  and  trcniblin^  swains  are  borne  away, 
And  huiriwl  on  with  uiii*eiiistr<l  sway  ; 
Till,  bjuniled  by  some  hill,  it  sliifts  its  course, 
And,  rushing  backwani,  seeks  its  distant  source, 
lleanwhile  the  Sun  to  westeni  deeps  retir'd, 
And  with  his  light  the  stem  debate  expir'd. 
But  fair  Argia.  steep'd  in  sorrow,  shares 
A  more  tlian  half  i)f  all  her  husband's  cares. 
Impatient  to  divulge  her  grief,  she  rose, 
And  sought  the  royal  mansions  of  repose.         960 
Abandon'd  to  the  winil  her  tresses  fly ; 
<iriefpal'd  heriheoks.  anddull'd  her  sparkling  ej-e. 
Thcssunder  in  her  soft  enihraees  pre^s'd, 
(111  r  only  hope)  hung  smilin:;  at  her  breast. 
What  tiuie  the  Bear,  i.f  all  the  starry  ti-ain 
Alone  surviving,  shuns  the  nestirn  main, 
She  rc.ieh'il  her  sire,  and,  on  his  knees  recliu'd 
Thus  vents  the  sciret  purpose  of  her  mind. 
*'  Of  what  avail  are  wonls  to  you,  who  know 
The  source  and  origin  of  all  my  woe?  9'iO 

S.iy,  is  it  doubted,  why  I  bend  my  course 
Tm  you,  my  sire,  my  friend,  my  sole  re>enrce  ? 
yt  t  Heav'n  attest,  the  sdent  lamp  of  night, 
And  stars  alone  were  conscious  of  my  flight. 

own  fancy,  and  apply  it  where  be  thinks  it  most 
applicable,  i  believe  it  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  see  how  other  poets  have  acquitteil  themselves 
on  this  subject.  The  reader  may  jud^'e  between 
them. 

©i/ii  yap  ofMWtitit  •ZJ^Tafjtw  t?>.')93-.T»  mxu-f 
X'iun0{iu,  o;  ?*  a"x«  riin'  ixilatTiTi  yip'^fn^ 

OvT   ffft  ifnta  icy  n  «>u.aujf  (.''t$»)Xitt>, 
EJ-ioir*  t^afrtn;  ot'  i::tr.;i(Pi  Ai^  of*-:'^, 
nsXXrt  V  UT*  a\/rti  If/a  xaTlfiXf  xaX  tti/iw. 

Iliad,  lib.  5. 

Non  sic  afKeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
Kxiit,  upi^sitasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
Fertur  in  arvafurenseumulo.eamposqueperomnes 
Cum  stabulis  aruienta  trahiL .^neid.  lib.  '2. 

Sic  pleno  Padus  ore  tumens  super  aggere  tutas 
F.xeurrit  ripas,  et  tolos  concntit  agros. 
^iiccubuit  si  (|ua  tellus,  euniulmnque  furentem 
Ivndarum  |>assura  ruit  ;  turn  llumiue  toto 
Transit,  et  ignotos  apent  sibi  gurgite  campos. 
Illos  terra  fugit  doniijios:  his  rura  eolonis 

Accedunt,  doiiante  Pado. 

Lucan  Phar.  book  6.  ver.  276. 

They  arc  all  four  extremely  hi  autiful,  and  have 
their  odmirers,  and,  imles^i  I  err  very  much  in 
)ioint  of  judgment,  they  do  not  appear  here  to  the 
disadvanta^'e  of  Siatius. 

965.  What  time  the  Bear,  &c.]  Statins  is  guilty 
of  the  same  astronomical  niistake,  as  his  two  pre- 
decessors Homer  and  Virgil;  who  both  in  their 
verses  represent  the  Bearas  the  only  constellation 
which  never  bathe<l  itself  in  the  ocean,  that  is  to 
say,  that  did  not  set,  and  was  always  visible; 
wheroos  this  is  common  to  other  constellations  of 
the  arctic  circle  ;  as,  the  Lesser  Bear,  the  Dragon, 
tlie  greatest  part  oj  Cepheus,  (ice.  For  my  |>art,  I 
estfcui  this  uiistakc  of  so  little  consequence  in  a 
poet,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
rimlication,  but  nfer  him  to  that  of  Homer,  by 
Ml-.  I'ope.  See  note  on  Tcrsc  566  of  the  18lh 
^•ok  of  llie  Hiad. 


Alas  '.  nor  ease,  nor  quiet  have  I  known, 

(But  shar'd  in  grief  and  sorrows  not  my  own,) 

Since  Hymen's  tapirs  shone  at  your  command, 

And  this  young  prince  receiv'd  my  plighted  hand. 

Pangs  keen  as  those  which  break  my  nightly  rest, 

.Might  pierce  a  rock,  or  tiger's  ruthless  breast. 

.N'.iw  on  the  verge  of  endless  woe  I  st^ind,  031 

And  own  no  help  but  from  thy  saving  hand  : 

Assent  to  war,  nor  let  thy  son  bemoan 

The  ravish'd  empire  due  to  him  alone. 

But,  if  th.  se  tears  thy  pity  fad  to  move. 

Regard  this  infant-pledge  of  mutual  love. 

How  win  his  foes  dend^-  his  lowly  birth. 

And  make  his  woes  the  object  of  their  mirth  ? 

Yet  was  his  sire  the  prince,  who  (Phncbus  said) 

Should  share  thy  scepter,  aod  Argia's  bed.        9QQ 

Nor  was  I  hd  astray  by  love's  delights. 

Or  lawless  Hymen  prosent  at  the  rites; 

But  mindful  e'er  of  what  thou  dids-t  enjoin, 

1  taught  my  liijart  to  know  no  choice  but  tliine. 

Say,  can  1  freeze,  when  he  for  vengeance  glotrs. 

Or  wish  to  smile,  exempt  fr  un  social  woes  > 

The  ti;ars  and  cares  of  love,  alas  !  are  known 

To  those,  whom  fortnne  dooms  to  feel,  .ilone. 

Yet  such  the  object  of  this  harsh  request, 

I  dread  the  grant,  and  what  I  ask,  detest ;       lOOQ 

And,  when  the  tnimpet  sonqds  the  last  adieu, 

And  the  dear  object  lessens  to  my  view; 

I  yet  may  wish,  but  then  must  wish  in  vain. 

The  circling  moments  could  revolve  again.'' 

The  monarch,  rising,  on  her  cheeks  imprest 

.'V  tender  kiss,  and  thus  the  fair  addrest. 

"  Dismiss  thy  fears  :  e'en  envy  must  approve 

Thy  just  petition,  and  excess  of  love. 

Tne  threat'ning  gods  my  lab'ring  breast  divide. 

And  bid  each  impulse  of  revenge  subside.        1010 

Yet  fair  Argia  shall  not  sue  in  v.ain, 

Xor  her  brave  spousc  without  redress  complain. 

Be  this  his  solace,  that  this  short  delay 

Tends  to  secure  the  fortune  of  the  fiay." 

The  pausing  monarch  from  his  couch  arose. 

And  quits  the  silent  mansions  of  repose  ; 

For  now  Aurora,  clad  in  eastern  spoils, 

llencwrs  at  once  the  light,  and  uioit.-U  toils. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE  ARCU.VE.VT. 

Adraetiis  having  given  his  consent  to  the  war,  tht 
allied  army  is  drairn  up  in  form  of  battle.   'Fliey 

987.  How  win  bis  foes]  As  being  the  son  of  an 
exile. 

The  poet  in  this  oration  does  not  seem  to  have 
thoroughly  entered  into  tho  spirit  of  the  cause,  or 
kept  the  motives  to  this  address  sufficiently  in  his 
eye  ;  at  least  I  should  have  l)een  inclined  to  have 
put  another  construction  on  tt,  and  to  have  con- 
cluded It  rather  the  effect  of  pride  and  ambition, 
than  of  disintercstedness  and  humanity,  if  I  h.ad 
not  recollected  that  .Argia  was  put  to  death  by 
Creoii,  for  burying  her  husband  contrary  to  or- 
ders. The  motives  she  alleges  seem  to  l»e  a  mere 
feint ;  and  indeed  it  is  imiirobahle  that  a  tender 
wife  and  affectionate  daughter  should  desire  her 
husband  and  father  to  hazard  their  litesfora 
petty  sovereignty,  when  the  former  of  these  rela- 
lions  was  heir  to  a  much  larj^r,  ai  Polynices  was 
to  Adrastus. 
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begin  their  marcli  to  Thebes.  Eriphylo,  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  present  t'loin  Ai^^ia,  lays  her 
husband  under  an  oWijiation  of  juiuina;  tlie 
confederates.  Parthenopieus  elopes  (luiiu^-  his 
3nother's  absence,  and  heads  tiie  Arcidiaa 
troops.  She  follows  iiitii,  hut  to  no  ciVect.  The 
priestess  of  Bacchus,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
divination,  nins  up  and  do.vn  the  city,  and  forc- 
teis  the  death  of  the  two  TlieLian  princes,  with 
the  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  by  Creon.  Se- 
veral prodif^ies  happen.  At  length,  Eteocles, 
alarmed  at  tiie  invasion  of  his  territories,  con- 
salts  with  Tiresias  the  prophet,  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  war.  They  go  through  a  course  of 
iiecromancy,  and  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  Laius, 
whose  ambiguous  answer  determines  them  to 
oppose  the  invaders  in  a  hostile  manner.  Bac- 
chas  in  bis  return  from  Thrace,  meets  tlie  Ar- 
gives  in  their  route  to  Thebes.  He  leads  them 
out  of  their  way,  and  persuades  the  nymphs 
to  dry  lip  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  under 
their  care.  The  allies,  half  dead  with  thirst,  are 
met  by  a  r.emnian  princess,  who  informs  them 
of  the  river  Langia,  and  conducts  them  thith'T. 
They  (ttVer  up  a  prayer  to  the  tutelar  genius 
cf  the  river,  which  concludes  the  book. 


TriRTCE  had  Hyperion  eitlu  r  tropic  viewM, 
Tlie  winter  bani'-ird,  and  the  spring  renew 'd; 
When  now  tli(^  sprightly  trumpet  from  atar 
Gave  tlie  dread  signal  of  approaching  war. 
When  fierce  Bellona,  sent  by  Jovc's  command, 
(The  torcli  of  discord  blazing  in  her  hand) 
Bar'd  her  red  arm  from  fair  Larissa's  height, 
And  whirlVI  her  spear,  a  jirplude  to  tlie  fight. 
"VVhizzing  it  cleaves  the  skies :  near  Dirce's  source 
A  rising  hillock  bounds  its  furious  course.         10 
Thence  to  the  glitt'ring  camp  tlie  goddess  flies, 
And  daits  from  rank  to  rank  her  ardent  eyes: 
She  strokesthe  steeds,  and  arms  the  warriors' hands, 
Tiie  truly  brave  prevent  lier  stern  commands, 
And  e'en  the  coward  loatbs  the  thought  of  flight. 
And  feels  a  short-iiv'd  ardour  for  the  fight. 
The  dostinVi  day  serenely  shone  above. 
And  first  a  victim  falls  to  Mars  and  Jmc. 
The  trembling  priest  a  cheerful  aspect  wf^a^s, 
Nor  to  th'  inqnning  troops  imparts  his  fears.     20 
Meanwhile  their  fi-iends  indulge  a  parting  view. 
And  press  around  to  share  tiie  last  adieu. 
No  bounds  the  gushing  stream  of  sorrow  knowsj 
From  rank  to  rank  the  soft  contagion  grows  : 
Each  pregnant  eye  unwonted  currents  pours, 
Their  bucklers  intercept  the  falling;  shcw'rs. 
Some  through  their  helms  a  fervent  kiss  impart. 
And  nature  triumphs  o'er  each  soften'd  heart. 
No  more  the  thirst  of  war  and  vengeance  burns, 
But  exil'd  tenderness  in  all  returns.  30 

Tlius  when,  the  storm  appeas'd,  a  rising  breeze 
Invites  the  mariner  to  tempt  the  seas, 
Tiieir  weepiu'j  friends  the  paiting  crew  detain. 
And  for  a  while  subsides  the  love  of  gain. 

The  poet  has  exerted  himself  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  at  the  opening  of  this  book.  He  auakens 
the  reader's  curiosity,  and  s  >untls  an  alarm  to  the 
approaching  conflict.  The  influence  of  discord 
over  the  brave  man  and  the  coward  is  finely  dis- 
tinguished, and  eontributes  to  heighten  the  ma- 
jesty of  this  description. 


With  streamingeyes.and  hand  fast  lock'd  in  hand. 

They  put  off  fate,  and  linger  on  the  strand. 

liut,  when  the  vessel  cleaves  the  yielding  deep, 

The  mourners  posted  on  some  ncighb'ring  steep. 

With  eager  eyes  pursue  the  less'ning  sails. 

And  curse  the  driving  impulse  of  the  gales.        40 

Assist,  (>  Fame  !  in  wliose  immortal  page 

The  glorious  toils  of  ev'ry  distant  age 

Recorded  shine  ;  to  whose  all-seeing  eyes 

Nor  Heav'n,  or  Karth,  or  Hell  impervious  lies. 

And  thou,  Calliope,  deriv'd  fiom  Jove, 

Whose  music  warbles  in  th'  Aonian  grove, 

From  whom  alone  heroic  ardour  springs. 

Be  present,  and  awake  tlie  trembbng  strings: 

Relate,  what  chiefs,  in  quest  of  warlike  fame, 

And  fir'd  by  Mars,  to  aid  Aliastus  came.  50 

Suroliarg'd  with  troubles,  and  a  length  of  years. 

Encircled  by  his  lio-,t,  the  king  appears. 

A  srtord  alone  for  uniament  he  wore. 

His  saves  behind  the  pondVous  armour  bore. 

Beneath  the  gate  his  liery  coursers  stand  ; 

And,  whde  the  groom  divides  with  artful  hand 

Ilis  flowing  mane,  reluctant  to  the  car 

Arion  bounds,  and  liopes  the  promis'd  war. 

For  iiim  Larissa  arms  her  maitial  pow'rs. 

And  fair  Prosymna  grac*d  with  rising  towVs.     60 

41.  Assist,  O  Fame]  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any 
address  more  solemn,  any  opening  to  a  subject 
more  noble  and  magnificent  than  this  invocation. 
The  hint  of  it  is  taken  from  Homer,  though  the 
invocation  itself  is  varied,  as  may  be  seen  from 
comparing  them  together. 

*E^7rET£  vyv  ju,0[  M«yai  ohvfJiTtiet.  tdijCActT^  tyjicat' 
(T/laeT;  yri-  htal  e^e  ir^-fig-i  te,  lg-£  T£  Tr^^tvra, 

HjW.rt'  il  X/J^  OlOV  K.XXOIU.EV  tfii  Tl  ISfXiV.) 

Oi7i»'£;  nyijAOv  e;  Arjvrewv,  xaiHoipa'.oi  ^rrev. 
n?.'i'3'0v  i  Hx  rtv  lyiw  jU.-j'3'noofjiai,  'aS'  ovo,ottivtD, 
Ovi'  ii  jU.01  ^ixa,  fj.E)i  yXw^-orti,  i/xa  Je  g-Q{jiar'  lisfc 
cI>LL'V)i  y  apfyjiczf^t  ^kXxeov  Se  fAat  >jTop  t'vit*!, 
Ei  /-*>!  'OXl/fATTta^c;  ^sffcn,  At&f  ctXyioyjiio 

Virgil  has  imitated  it,  but  with  little  success. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete : 
.^w\  hello  cxciti  regcs  :   quse  quemque  secutcB 
Complerint  campos  acies  j  quibus  Italajam  turn 
Floruerit  terra  alma  viris,  quibus  arserit  armis. 
Kt  meministis  enim,  divae,  et  memorare  potestis  : 
Ad  nux  \ix  tenuis  famce  perlabitur  aura. 

M\\.  7.  ver.  d4, 
AndTasso  with  some  improvement. 

Mente  de  gli  anni,  e  del'  oblio  nemica, 

Delle  cose  custode,  e  dispensiera, 
Vaglia  mi  tua  ragiou  si,  ch*io  ridica 

Di  quel  campo  ogni  duce,  ed  ogni  schiera, 
Suoni,  e  risplenda  la  lor  fama  antiea, 

Fatta  oagli  anni  omai  tacita,  e  nera: 
Tolto  da*  tuoi  tefori  orni  mia  lingua 

Cio,  cli*  ascolti  ogni  eta,  nulla  I'estingua. 

G.  c^  1.  st.  36, 

59.  For  him  I.arissa,  Sec]  I  think  myself  ob- 
liged to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of 
c.italogues,  as  they  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
literati,  who  have  delivered  their  critical  remarks 
to  t!ie  world  with  some  success.  To  consider  it 
tlien  as  purely  poetical,  (for  this  is  all  that  me- 
rits our  notice)  we  may  obsene  first,  what  an  air 
of  probability  is  spread  over  the  whole  poem,  by 
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To  tlifse  the  youth  of  Midea  succeed, 
Ami  Phyllok,  famous  fur  her  fleecy  breed  ; 
Thfu  lair  CIcoiie  sends  a  valiant  train, 
Anil  luwiy  Neris,  o'er  whose  fertile  plain 
The  s«ifl  Charadros  rolls  his  rapid  Houil, 
And  Thyre,  dooni'd  to  float  in  Spartan  lilood. 
From  Drepanos  for  snowy  cliiF,  renonn'd. 
And  Siryon,  with  '.'roii  s  of  olives  cniwii'd, 
A  lr.M>p  of  grateful  warriors  bend  their  way. 
When'  onre  Adrastus  held  the  regal  sway,  70 

Where  slow  Langia  bathes  the  silent  shores. 
And,  winding  in  his  cuiirse,  Elissos  roars. 
J  Icre  oft  repair  from  Pluto's  gloomy  courts 
The  sisler-fnries  (ancient  fame  rejiorts) 
While,  hi  ifdine  o'er  the  brink,  the  serpents  slake 
Theiv  thirst,  and  of  the  i^ratcful  stream  partake. 
l!ut,  whtlher  thes>-  o'eiturn'd  the  Thebau  slate, 
Or  at  .Mycenx  kindled  strrn  debate, 
I.lissos  flies  from  the  detested  brood. 
Such  venom  stains  the  surfiice  of  his  flood.         80 
Friim  I'.phyrc  a  tide  of  warriors  flows. 
Who  kindly  bore  a  part  in  Inj's  woes. 
Where  to  the  hoofs  of  the  Gorgonean  horse 
A  springing  fountnin  owes  its  mystic  source. 
Anil  the  lirm  isllmiiis  hears  on  either  side 
The  ditPfeut  murmuis  of  the  rushing  tide. 
From  hence  attend  Adrastus  to  the  fray 
Three  thousand  warriors  rang'd  in  bright  array. 
Fiom  distant  lands  they  sought  the  lield  of  fame. 
Vary  ing  in  manners,  origin,  and  name.  I'O 

Some  knotty  i-luhs,  in  lire  attenii)i-r'i!,  brar, 
\\'liile  some  dismiss  the  quiv'ring  lanee  in  air. 
These  ply  the  sounding  sling  with  fatal  art. 
And  rival  (*en  the  Parthian's  venomM  dart. 
Amid  the  throng  Adrastus  takes  his  nay, 
Rever'd  for  age,  but  more  for  gentle  sway. 
I'iais  some  old  bull,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Ills  subject  herd  around  the  pasture  leads. 

the  ]nrticularisins  of  every  nation  c incerncd  in 
this  war.  Seeundly,  what  an  enteitaining  scene 
hi  presented  t'>  n-*,  of  mi  many  countries  dniwn  in 
their  natural  colours,  wliilc  we  wandir  along  with 
the  poet  amidst  a  beautit'ul  variety  of  towns,  hii- 
\eiis,  forests,  groves,  mountains,  and  rivers  j  and 
»rc  perpetually  amused  with  his  observations  on 
the  different  soils,  products,  situations,  prospects, 
or  with  historical  anecdotes,  relati\e  to  the  conn- 
try,  army,  or  their  commanders.  And  lastly,  there 
lias  been  scarce  any  epic  writer,  hut  has  di"a\vn 
up  one,  which  is  at  least  a  proof  how  beautiful  it 
has  been  esteemed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  in  all 
■gcs.  Homer  gave  the  h'.nt,  and  was  followed  by 
Virgil,  .Slatius,  Tasso,  .Spenser,  and  .Milton. 

83.  Where  to  the  hoofs]  The  fountain  Hippo- 
«rcne  is  reported  to  have  sprung  from  a  stroke  of 
Pegasus's  hoofs,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  sut- 
licienlly  demonstrates  J  i3»^  signifying  ahorse, 
and  Kp*;n,  a  fountain. 

97.  Thus  some  old  bull]  This  fine  simile  brings 
to  my  mind  an  equally  line  one  of  Lucan,  where 
he  eompan-s  Pompey  to  an  old  oak  :  the  applica- 
tion is  obviously  the  same  as  this,  though  the 
comparison  its<'lf  is  not  takeji  from  tlic  same  ub- 
ject. 

Sualis  frugifero  qucrcns  sublimis  in  agro 
F.xuvias  veteres  populi,  sacmtaque  gestans 
JVin.i  ducum  :  nec  jjin  validis  radicibus  hxrens, 
IVuderC  lixa  suo  est:  nudosquc  per  utia  ramus 


Though,  spent  with  age,  and  longdisus'd  to  fight. 
His  reigu  ilepeuds  on  antiquated  might,  loO 

The  youthful  steers,  without  reluctance,  yield 
Their  share  of  sway,  nor  dare  dispute  the  lield  : 
Such  furrows  on  his  breast,  and  graceful  scars 
Appear,  the  monuments  of  former  wars. 
The  Theban  hero,  full  of  youthful  hre, 
Ko<le  in  tin-  rank,  and  next  his  aged  sire. 
Benevth  his  standard  rang'd,  a  valiant  baud 
From  fair  Ba-otia  threat  their  native  land. 
Some,  still  impres>*d  with  sentiments  of  love, 
.\nd  loyalty,  to  liglit  his  battles  move  :  1 10 

While  others  prone  to  change,  and  to  repine, 
In  quest  of  no\elty,  his  army  join. 
Vet  nioie  :  three  wealthy  cities  own  his  sway. 
And,  from  the  lather's  girt,  the  sou  obry  ; 
Whose  youths  embiKlied  might  increase  his  host. 
And  be  some  solace  for  his  empire  lost. 
Such  was  his  habit,  and  the  same  his  arms. 
As  when  he  first  beluld  Argia's  charms. 
A  lion's  spoils  across  his  hack  he  wore, 
.\nd  in  his  hand  two  beamy  javelins  horc.         1^0 
The  sphinx,  pourtray'd,  his  deathfullalchiongrac'ij, 
A  solden  sheath  the  shining  blade  encas'd. 
His  mother,  sisters,  all  that  once  were  dear, 
Kush  to  his  thoughts,  and  force  a  tensler  tear. 
In  prospect  he  surxeys  the  reign  his  own, 
.And  swells  on  an  imaginary  thr<me. 
.Meanwhile,  Argia  from  a  neighb'ring  tow'r, 
Kecnils  his  eyes  Irom  visionary  pow'r ; 
The  dearer  object  scorns  an  equal  part 
With  Thebes,  and  claims  an  undivided  heart.  150 
Next  joyful  Tydeus  joins  the  marching  host 
With  troops  collected  on  ^tolia's  coasL 
The  trumpet  sounds:  he  trembles  with  delight. 
And  pants,  and  starts,  impatient  for  the  light. 
So  shines,  renew'd  in  yo.ithful  pride,  the  snake. 
When  spring  recalls  him  from  the  thorny  brake. 
He  views  with  scum  the  vain  attacks  of  age. 
And  glows,  and  stifl'ens  with  collected  rage. 
Now  rising  on  his  spires  he  braves  the  day, 
.And  glitters  with  the  Sun's  reflected  ray:         140 
(1r,  by  the  fatal  aid  of  kindred  green, 
.Amidst  the  grassy  verdure  lurks  imseon. 
Hapless  the  swain!  w  h'lm  ntar  him  Ibitune  draw*. 
When  flaming  thirst  dilates  his  vcnom'd  jaws. 
Pylene's  warriors  in  his  cause  engage. 
And  Pleuron,  conscious  of  Althea's  rage  ; 
They  pour  from  Calcdon's  impending  steep. 
From  Chalcis,  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
And  Olenos  which  boasts  the  birth  of  Jove, 
Nor  yields  in  fame  to  Cretan  Ida's  grove.  150 

F.fTundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus  efBcit  umbram  : 

.At  quamvis  jirimo  nutct  c.isura  sub  Euro, 

Tot  circum  silva;  firmo  se  robore  tollunt. 

Sola  tamen  colitur. Pharsal.  book  1. 

135.  So  shines,  renew'd]  This  is  taken  from  Vir- 
gil's il^cid,  book  '2. 

Sualis  ubi  in  Uicem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastus, 
Frigida  sub  terra  tumidum  quern  brunia  tegebat. 
Nunc  positis  novus  exuviis,  nitidusque  juventa, 
I.ubrica  convolvit  sublato  pectore  terga 
.Arduus  ad  solem,  et  linguit  micat  ore  trisulcis. 

I  think  Statins  (as  every  imitntiir  ■■bonid  do)  has 
improved  on  his  original.  His  language  is  more 
ele\ated  than  Virgil's,  and  be  has  manifestly  tha 
advantage  in  inserting  the  two  last  lines,  as  tluy 
reflect  tUe  highest  hunuur  ou  Tydeus. 


eon 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


prom  Acheloiis  some  direct  their  course, 
J\  stream  still  mindful  of  Herculuan  Ibrce, 
No  more,  emerging'  from  his  pearly  hed. 
Above  th'  ear ircling  waves  he  rears  his  head. 
But,  lurking  in  his  azure  caves,  deplores 
Piis  dusty  margin  and  exhausted  shores. 
A  troop,  selected  for  his  guard,  surrounds 
The  chief,  distain'd  with  honourable  wounds. 
They  twine  youne  sallows  to  support  the  shield,^ 
And  in  each  hand  a  pointed  javc-liu  witld.         160 
Mars,  ima^^'d  on  their  ^litt'iiiig  helms,  inspires 
Unwearied  rage  and  unextinguish'd  tires. 
Such  was  the^Theban's,  such  th'  /EtoTian's  rage, 
'Twas  doubtful  in  whose  cause  the  chiefs  engage 
Beneath  a  youth,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
The  Doric  tioops,  a  iium'ruus  army,  came. 
With  those  who  labour  where  Lyrceus  leads 
His  copious  stre;ini  aloiis  the  fertile  meads; 
Or  till  with  care  the  hoarse-resounding  shores, 
Where  Inachus,  the  king  of  rivers,  roars.  1"<* 

Of  all,  that  o'er  Argia  bend  their  course, 
He  reigns,'  excell'd  by  none  in  rapid  force, 
"When  Taurus,  and  the  wat'ry  Pleiades  rise, 
And  J,ove  in  kindly  sbow'rs  deserts  tlie  skies. 
To  these  succceil,  whom  swift  Asterion  laves, 
And  r.rasine  enfolds  with  ambient  waves  ; 
Whom  Epidaure's  impervious  walls  suiruund, 
A:ul  Dymc,  with  the  gifts  of  Bacelius  crowu'd. 
Or  Pviian  youths  a  martial  squadron  came, 
Tho'  Pylos  then  cuuld  boast  of  little  fauu.; ;       ISO 
And  Nestor,  blooming  in  his  second  a^c, 
Declin'd  the  charge,  :ind  cheek'd  his  youthful  V«ge. 
Hippomtdun,  their  lianly  chief,  inspires 
The  love  of  war,  and  with  example  fires. 
A  triple  crest  his  dazzling  helmet  grac'd. 
An  iron  coat  of  mail  his  sides  embrae'd. 
A  golden  cuiiass  blazes  pn  his  breast, 
With  all  the  guiit  of  Danaus  txprest  ; 
The  Furies  light,  with  inauspicious  hands. 
The  bridal  tuirh,  and  tie  the  nuptial  bands;      190 
Their  sire  each  instrument  <jf  wrath  supplies. 
And  views  the  tr*^ach'rousswordswith  curious  eyes. 
The  graceful  hir»  rein'd  a  gen'rous  s.teed, 
Kew  to  the  fight,  and  pf  Nem<ean  breed. 
From  earth  emerging,  clouds  of  du»t  arise 
Beneath  th<-ir  rapid  course,  and  veil  thtj  skies. 
So,  when  Ilyleus  from  some  mountain's  height, 
Or  hollow  clilV,  precipitates  his  flight. 


The  bemiing  forest'!  to  the  shock  give  way, 

StretehM  in  i  mg  ruin,  a^  -1  <  •■:;>•>'.■  ■  t  ■   iny.       200 

The  trembling  cattle  headlong  seek  the  groOnd, 

And  Ossa  shvuMers  at  the  distant  sound. 

With  horrour  e'en  his  sliacgy  brethren  hear 

Tiie  rushing  monster,  nor  dismiss  their  fear; 

While  Peneus'  waves,  suspended  in  their  course, 

Rf>[l  backward,  hopeless  to  withstand  his  force. 

Who  ty  describe  their  numbers  can  aspire, 

Or  equal  martial  with  Pha-hean  fire? 

The  gieat  Alcidcs  drains  Tyriulhc's  coast 

Of  all  her  youtlis,  to  form  a  scanty  host.  210 

Tyrmthe  still  the  sword  with  glory  wields. 

And  warriors  worthy  of  her  patnui  yields  ; 

But  love  of  glory,  and  a  wealtliy  soil, 

Have  made  tliem  more  averse  to  martial  toil. 

Few  human  footsteps  in  the  fields  descry'd. 

The  cur  <)US  Ira^'tller  scarce  fimls  a  guide. 

To  lead  liim  where  the  moss-grown  turret  stands. 

And  walls,  the  labour  of  ^tnean  handi^. 

Yet  hence  three  hundred  youths  to  tight  repair, 

Nor  swords,  nor  sounding  slings  employ  thtir  cares* 

F,a<h  sIio\v'd,iike  Hercules,  in  savage  pride,    22\ 

And  oa  his  shoulders  wure  a  lion's  hide. 

Their  spear  a  trunk  of  pine,  a  quiver  hung 

Behind,  and  elatter'd  as  they  marcli'd  along. 

Tin  y  sing  a  Piean  in  their  patron's  praise, 

And  in  sonorous  verse  his  lahouri  raise. 

With  joy  the  god  from  shaded  Oeta's  height 

Hciir.s  his  immortal  feats,  and  varied  tight. 

From  Nemea  next  a  social  squadron  came, 

And  wiiere  Molorehus,  rrown'd  with  endless  fame, 

Rrcpi^'d  the  warrior,  spent  with  recent  toils,  23X 

And  loaded  with  t]w  (nonster's  reeking  spoils. 

The  straw-built  mansion,  and  adjacent  field,- 

With  art  are  imag'd  on  each  brazen  shield. 

The  sacred  oak  reported  to  sustain 

His  bow  Hustruns:,  and  where  he  press'd  the  plain. 

But  Capaneus,  aver^^e  to  yuide  the  ear, 

On  foot  o'evlook'd  the  plain,  and  moving  war. 

A  shield  he  bore  with  four  thick  folds  o'ercast 

0(  tough  bull-hides,  of  solid  brass  the  last.        24(X 

Here  Vu'can  frees  the  hydra's  vital  breath, 

And  opes  each  secret  avenue  tf^death; 

The  concave  snakes,  in  silver  carv'd,  enfold, 

While  others  seem  to  burn  in  mimic  gold. 

Around  its  iron  mariiin  f-erna  leads 

Her  azure  stream,  und  mingles  with  the  meads. 


151.  From  Aehclous]  Aehelous  contended  with 
Hercules   fur  the    nymph    Dejanira  ;    and    being 
•vcrcome  in  a  duel,  was  transformed  into  a  river. 
163.  Such  was  the  Thet)airs]    It  is  very  obser- 
vable how  Tydeus  rises  in  the  reader's  esteem,  as- 
the  pcem  advances.    It  opens  with  many  circum- 
stances very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  especially  the  conOict   between  him  and 
Polynicps;   but  in  the  second  book   we  find   him 
undertaking  an   embassy  to  Thebes,  and  endan- 
irering   his  life  in  his  rival's   cause:  in  the  third 
book   he   returns  covered  with  wounds,  and  yet 
3s  willing  to   hazard    himself  again,  because   his 
friend's  interest  required  it,  as  he  imagined  ;  but  in 
the  fourth,   he    is    rej)rescuted  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  breathing  revenge  against   the   Thehans, 
and  as  eager  as  Polynices  himself,  whose  concern 
in  the  war  was  personal, 

197.  So,  wh' n  Hyleus]  Hyicus  was  a  centaur. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  similes  in  all  Statins, 
and  the  most  justly  corresponding  in  its  circum- 


stances to  the  thing  described.  The  diction  is 
lofty,  the  images  striking,  and  the  application  ob- 
viously proper  and  agreeable  to  the  subject.  The 
version,  however  short  it  falls  of  the  original,  may 
be  sufficient  to  show  there  was  an  endeavour  at 
Ua;-t  to  imitate  it. 

218.  The  labour  of  ^tnean  hands]  Tyrinthe  is 
reported  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclops. 

237.  But  CapaneusJ  The  poet  ushers  in  Capa- 
neus with  abundance  of  pomp  :  his  strengtli,  his. 
size,  his  tower-like  shield,  in  a  word,  his  whole 
figure  strikes  our  eyes  in  all  the  strongest  colours 
of  poetry.  He  forces  him  on  the  observation  of 
the  reader  by  the  grandeur  of  his  description  ;  and, 
raises  our  expectations  of  him,  intending  to  make 
him  perform  many  remarkable  actions  in  the  se- 
quel of  the  poem,  and  to  become  worthy  of  falling 
by  the  hand  of  Jove  himself.  This  anecdote  con- 
cerning his  spear  is  taken  from  Homer,  and  in- 
tended to  raise  the  idea  of  hisherO;  by  giving'hii» 
such  as  110  other  could  wifld.  "  *^  * 
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His  shining  breast-plate  was  a  mingled  mass 
Of  ductile  gold,  and  rows  of  mountain-brass. 
IJn>ailful  it  gteainM  around  :  no  ffiiialc*  art 
Conld  to  the  pond'rous  metal  form  imjiarU       230 
A  giant  on  his  helmet  frowns  imprest, 
And  triple  were  the  honours  of  liis  crest 
His  eypre»s-spcar  with  steel  encircled  shone, 
N<it  to  be  poisVl  but  by  his  hands  alone. 
Ithomc's  nionntaineers  beneath  his  care, 
AikI  the  Mes^enians  to  the  fiyht  repair; 
Whtre  Thrion,  and  the  craggy  ilipv  show 
Their  clifls  above,  and  Ptclcon's  walls  below. 
From  Hclos,  famous  for  her  gen'rous  race 
Of  steeds,  au<l  Dorion,  f<ir  the  bard's  dissrace, 
They  ru^h. — Here  Thnmyris  in  sini;ing  strove  261 
To  match  the  tuneful  proiieny  of  Jove : 
Unskill'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  pa>t. 
He  prov'd  the  Muse's  matchless  povv'r  nt  last. 
To  silence  doom'd,  no  more  he  durst  aspire 
To  raise  his  voice,  or  string  the  van«iuish'd  lyre. 
C'cmstrarn'd  by  threats,  or  with  entreaties  won, 
The  prophet  seeks  the  fate  he  cannot  shun. 
Nor  yet  was  prescience  wantini;  to  the  deed. 
Full  well  he  saw  what  destiny  decreed  :  270 

Hul  Pliiil.us,  hopeless  to  prolong  his  date, 
Wilhhohls  his  succour,  and  assents  to  fate. 
Yet  more — unmindful  of  the  late  portent, 
His  spouse  accelerates  the  dire  event. 
And,  swell'd  with  pride  and  vain  ambition,  sold 
I  lor  husband's  life  for  all-hcwilcliing  gold. 
Argia  siiw  the  matron's  guilty  views. 
And  that  the  Fates  forbad  her  to  refuse; 
Then  nnrepining,  from  her  suowy  breast 
She  loos'd  the  gift,  nnd  thus  her  will  exprest.  f80 
"  These  woeful  limes  far  other  can's  require 
I'lian  those  of  costly  dress  and  rich  attire. 
No  more  shall  art  enhance  Argia's  charms. 
While  her  dear  consort  sheaths  bis  limbs  in  armi; 
Awhile  without  reluctance  I  resign 
Those  trirtes,  since  for  him  alone  1  shine : 
Awhile  the  arts  of  Pallas  shall  employ 
I'lie  pensive  hours,  and  sorrow  be  my  joy. 

249.  No  female  art]  .Statins  alludes  here  to  a 
eu'.toin  among  the  ancient  heathens,  of  mothers 
making  this  species  of  armour  for  their  sons. 

261.  Here  Thamyris]  I  am  surprised,  that  Sta- 
tins, who  generally  strikes  out  of  the  common 
track,  should  be  such  a  plagiary  as  to  relate  this 
after  Homer  ;  and  more  so,  that  he  was  so  diffident 
of  his  own  abilities  as  to  copy  it  so  closely.  The 
words  are  nearly  the  same. 

— <^w,'i9v,i'v'^n  Tf  Muetu 

AfTo^Orti,  Qd^'j.ii'  Tw  ^p*)ut  zjaCiTai  Aoiir,;, 
O.'yaXin^ilf  i'jTTa  iTop  Eu^l/Ttf  Ot^^oXii?^. 
Tcr/TO  }np  fJyofjLn^  vixi^'^fT,  liiTi^  <»v  ai/Vai 
M^ffai  atiSan,  tufat  Aia;  aiytg)(^Ci9. 
Alii  y  oXivtfn^iyai,  int;4v  ^I'vav,  avrdo  aotiiji 

Lib.  2.  V.  101.  catal. 
286.  Since  for  him]  This  conduct  of  Arsia,  how- 
ever laudable  it  is  in  itself,  would  b'.'  estci  ineil  an 
unnecessary  act  of  politeness  by  our  modern  Ih'IIcs, 
who  are  generally  careless  and  imlilferent  hou  they 
appear  at  home,  but  never  think  tliemselves  siif- 
liciently  deeomtt^l  f«ir  the  jniblie  view,  us  if  their 
husbands  had  llic  least  claim  to  their  care  of  their 
per>ons  anil  dnss.  But  metbinks  it  is  highly  in- 
di>cri  et  in  them  to  lose  the  good  graces  of  their 
husbands  in  hopes  of  extending  tlivir  cuu4u<isl«  . 
vol..  II. 


Awhile  a  suppliant  to  the  gods  I'll  mourn. 

And  weary  Heav'n  with  vow5  for  bis  return.    290 

A  greater  lustre  will  each  jewel  yield, 

When,  crown'd  with  laurels  from  the  Thcban  field. 

My  spouse  shall  luiil  me  partner  of  his  reieii. 

And  votive  choirs  atteiKl  the  crowded  fane. 

Then  to  my  sister  lei  it  be  conveyM, 

If  this  will  gain  her  husband's  social  aid." 

Hence  treason,  murder,  frenzy,  all  the  woes 

That  shook  the  augur's  guilty  dome,  arose. 

Ti-iphone  with  secret  pleasure  smiles 

At  her  ripe  project,  and  successfnl  wiles.  30  ' 

Four  rapid  coursers  grace  the  propbet*s  car. 

Of  heav'niy  raci-,  and  thunder  thro'  the  w.ir. 

Fn-»iii  Leda's  son  be  stole  the  matchless  breed 

liy  mortal  mares,  unei|ual  to  the  steed. 

Parnassian  wreaths  upon  his  forehead  shone, 

And  by  his  habit  was  the  prophet  known. 

tJrecn  olive-leaves  his  glitt'ring  helm  enclose. 

And  from  between  his  crests  a  mitre  rose. 

A  grove  of  speai-s  his  better  hand  sustains. 

His  other  iniKlirates  the  llowing  reins.  31" 

Afar  he  shines,  conspicuous  in  the  lieldy 

And  waves  the  Python  imag'd  on  his  shield. 

.\  troMp  of  Pyliaii  youths  surround  his  car. 

And  .Vmyelxans,  partners  in  the  war. 

From  Maleu's  noted  shore  a  squadron  came. 

And  Cariat  sacred  to  Diana's  name  ; 

From  fair  Kurotas,  crown'd  with  olive-groves. 

And  Messe,  famous  fjr  her  silver  doves. 

Him,  as  their  chief,  a  hardy  race  attend. 

Whom  Taygetus  ami  billy  Pilaris  vend :  :''3<' 

Cyllenius  ti-aius  tUein  in  the  tlusty  field 

To  war,  and  breathes  a  soul  untaught  to  yield. 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  I'l'cl, 

But  rush  undaunted  on  the  poiiit<-d  steel. 

The  parents  glory  in  their  ofi'spring's  death, 

.And  urge  them  to  resign  their  vital  breath  ; 

Of  all  that  croxvd  aruund  the  funeral  pile. 

The  mother  is  obs«TV*d  alone  to  smile. 

A  pair  of  javelins  arms  their  better  hand. 

The  reins  and  stubborn  steeil  the  left  demand,  3n[> 

Bare  are  their  shoulders  ;  lloatiug  from  behind 

A  shaggy  tunic  dances  in  the  wind. 

The  swan  resigns  the  honours  of  his  breast. 

To  grace  their  helms,  and  form  a  rising  crest. 

Nor  did  these  march  alone  beneath  bis  care. 

But  social  Elis  adds  an  equal  share. 

Alpheus  next  affords  his  Pisa's  aid. 

Who  seeks  thro'  si-as  the  lov'd  Sicilian  maid. 

Their  chariots  bide  the  plain.     'Ilieir  horses  fed. 

Instead  of  spurs,  the  dait  and  pointeil  steel.     340 

From  horrid  rites  their  present  skill  arose, 

.'\nd  to  an  impious  source  its  progress  owes : 

as  it  would  be  deemed  folly  in  a  king  to  go  hi 
quest  of  new  countries,  before  he  had  securitj 
to  himself  the  possession  of  those  already  ae- 
quiretl. 

315.  From  Malea's]  Maica  was  a  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus,  noted  for  its  dangerous  rocks: 
it  is  situated  between  the  bays  of  Argos  and  La- 
eonia,  and  is  now  called  Capo  Maliu  di  .Santo  Ai»p 
gelo. 

337.  So  Lucan. 

populisque  per  a^quora  mittens 

Sicaniis  Alfiheus  aquas.  Books,  ver.  17& 

341.  From  horrid  riles]  For  an  account  nf  thl» 
custom,  and  Ucuoiuaus,  see  note  oh  tkc  first  boob, 
\  iittv  'Sr*.  ' 

It  a 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


AVhat  time  Oenrnnaiis,  from  his  car  o'ertlirown, 
Resigned  at  ('iice  his  litV,  his  fame  and  crown. 
Their  coursers  champ  the  hit,  or  paw  the  grotind, 
Aad  scatter  clouds  of  smoke  and  foam  aiound. 
P.iitheuopa^iis  next,  hy  stealth  repairs 
Tu  Argus,  and  eludes  his  mother's  cares. 

347.  Parthenopaeus]  Tasso   seems  to  have  co- 
pied his  account  of  Kinaldo's  flight  from  this  of 
Parthenopa^us. 
AU'or  (ne  pur  tre  lustri  avea  finiti) 

Fii;;i:i  suletto,  e  corse  strade  igiiote  j 
Varco  TEgeo,  passo  di  Giecia  i  liti, 

Giuuse  nel  cainpo  in  region  remote; 
Nobil  ssima  fuga,  e  che  1'  imiti 

Uen  .degna  alcun  magnanimo  nipotc. 
Tre  aimi  son,  ch'  c  in  guerra,  e  intempe^tiva 
IVIulle  jiiunui  del  meuto  a  pena  usciva.     Canto  1. 
As  \vc  have  now  seen  the  seven  heroes  armed  and 
accoutred  for  battle,  it  uill  he  worth  while  to  take 
a  critical  review  of  them,  and  see  how  the  poet  has 
acquitted  himself  in  the  description.     Though  I 
cannot  answer  for  the   ditfeivnt  tastes  of  readers, 
yet  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  their  appro- 
bation,  with    respect  to   the  author.      The   chi»f 
beauty  here  i^  \'ariety,  without  which  all  the  sub- 
altern decorations  of  imagery,  diction,  and  num- 
bers,  are  entirely  lost,   as  they  are   common  to 
other  parts  of  the  poem.     To  discover  this  in  his 
cl-.aracters,  we  need  only  to  review  them  distinct- 
ly ;  and  we  shall  find  that  of  Adrastus   to   be  no 
otiier  than  we  can  expect  in  a  man  of  his  years 
and  inclinations.     ExeUisive  of  the  cares  for  his 
people,   old  ag^  naturally  creates   an   aversion  to 
■war,  as   it    is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  their 
sitm77inm   bonrtm,  tianquiliity.     Polyniees,  though 
by  no  means  a  coward,  seems  to  like  the  war  no 
farther  than  as  it  is  conducive  to  his  interest,  and 
the  nstrumont  of  gratifying  his  ambition.  The  love 
of  glory,  abstracted  from  that  of  empire,  seems  to 
},ave    but    little    influence  over  him  ;    hut,    when 
united  with  it,  inspirits  him  to  the  highest  degree 
of  heroism.     Tydens,  subject  as  he  seem^  to  be  to 
the  impressions  of  glory  and  fame,   contides  more 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  than  any  other  motive. 
As  lie  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  war,  his   iii- 
clination  to  it  must  arise  either  from  the  thirst  of 
glory  or  desire  of  revenge  :  as  to  the  first,  we  m:iy 
cunelnde,    from  the  whule  tenour  of  his  conduct, 
that  it  could  not  engat;e  him  in  supporting  injus- 
tice, since  his  attachment  to  Polyniees  was  owin'j: 
to  his    iove  of  the  opposite  virtue :   the  desire  of 
revenge  then  is  the  prevailing  motive  ;  but  only  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  an  honourable  ba-^is,  and 
rtisultmg,  as  1  have  before  observed,  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause.     Hippomedon   and    ParthenOr 
pa;us  are  represented  as  two  daring  youths,   who 
had  no  personal  prejudices  against  the  Thebans, 
nor  lay  under  any  obligations  to  the  court  of  Ar- 
gos  ;    their   sole   inducements  were   the   love    of 
glory,   and  study  of  war,  under  so  experienced  a 
general  as   Adrastus.     The  warlike  disposition  of 
Capaneus  arises  rather  from  a  principle  of  inhu- 
manity.    He  is  a  mere  homicide,  and  satiable  by 
blood    and  carnage  only.     His    behaviour  to  Am- 
phiacaus,  however  palliated  with  the  speeious  pre- 
tence of  friendship  to  Tydens,   is  arrogant,  im- 
pious,  ^nd  inhmnan;  his  consciousness  of  supe- 
rior valour  makes  him  proud  j  his  pride,  impa- 


As  yet  a  beardless  youth,  the  troops  he  led,    S^ 
And  shone  in  arms,  conspicuous  at  their  head. 
Chance  aids  his  flight:  for  while  the  matron  rove* 
Thro*  distant  tracts  of  land,  and  shadowy  groves^ 
The  daring  youth,  impcli'd  by  adverse  fates, 
O'crleap'd  the  wall,  and  forcM  the  palace-gates, 
hi  furra  and  feature  ev'ry  son  of  fame 
Resigned  the  prize,  nor  durst  dispute  his  claim. 
Nor  had  bis  courage,  and  desert  in  arms 
Been  deem'd  inferior  to  his  outward  charms, 
But  death  o'ertook  him,  ere  tlie  ripening  sun 
Of  manhood  on  his  budding  strength  had  shone. 
His  beaut}'  iir'd  each  guardian  of  the  i;rove,     361- 
The  gods  with  envy,  and  the  nymphs  with  love. 
I'ame  tells,  Diana,  when  sl>e  first  survej^'d 
The  little  wanton  sporting  in  the  shade, 
Forgave  his  mother's  fl-ame,  and  broken  vow, 
And  grac'd  him  wi*h  a  fpirver  and  a  bow. 
He  springs,  impatient  for  the  mix'd  alarms 
Of  shrilling  clarions,  aiul  resounding  arms. 
And  bums  to  mingle  in  the  dusty  course 
Of  crimson  war,  and  curb  a.  captive  horse.        37(y 
No  more  he  joys  to  range  the  guiltless  wood 
With  arrows,  innocent  of  human  blood. 
Above  the  rest  he  shines  in  flaming  gold". 
And  Tyrian  purple,  glorious  to  behold. 
His  mother's  combats  in  the  7Etolian  field 
He  bears  engrav'd  upon  his  slender  shield. 
A  quiver,  fraught  with  Gnossian  shafts,  he  bore. 
Of  amber  fram'd,  with  jaspers  studded  o'er. 
A  lynx's  spotted  hide  adorns  his  steed,  379^ 

Which  match'd  the  stag  or  western  wind  in  speed. 
With  pride  he  bounds  beneath  th'  unwonted  load 
Of  gleaming  armour,  fit  to  grace  a  God. 
His  master  smiles:    the  roses  on  his  cheek. 
And  youthful  bloom  his  tender  a?e  bespeak. 
To  him  th'  Arcadian  youtlis  with  joy  resign 
The  chief  command,  and  clad  in  armour  shine. 
Fame  says, from  op'ning  trees  they  took  their  birth. 
When  human  footsteps  seal'd  the  new-horn  earth  j 
And  flourish'd  ere  revolving  Cyntliia  shone, 
Or  devious  planets  gleam'd  around  her  throne. 
No  houses  then  repell'd  the  driving  rain,  591 

Nor  Ceres  glitter'd  on  the  yellow  plain; 
No  temples  lodg'd  the  sculptur'd  form  of  Jove, 
Nor  Hymen  sanctitied  the  flames  of  love. 
Ort  did  the  pregnant  oak  its  sides  unclose, 
Nor  ask'd  Luciuu's  hand  to  ease  its  throes. 

tient  of  reproof;  and  his  impatience  of  reproof 
hurries  him  on  to  impiety  and  cmelty.  The  last 
wlio  offers  himself  to  our  view,  is  Amphiarnus,  a 
chief  of  a  meek,  dispassionate  temper,  who  natu- 
rally prefers  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  hurry  and 
fatigue  of  a  military  life.  He  was  told  that  his 
fate  was  inevitable;  and,  in  consequence  uf  this 
prediction,  puts  a  good  face  on  it,  and  marches  to 
battle  with  a  philo.sophic  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will. 

3S7.  Fame  says]  F.vander  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count of  those  Arcadians,  who  planted  a  colony 
in  Italy. 

Gensque virumtruncisetduroroborenata:  [tauros, 
i:Ineis  neque  mos,  neque  cultus  erat :  necjungere 
Ant  componere  opes  noraul,  aut  parcere  parto. 

.^neid^ 
And  Ovid  mentions  their  antiquity. 
Ante  Jovem  genitum  terras  hahuissc  feruntur 
Arcades,  et  Luni  geus  prior  ilia  fuit. 


OF  THE  TIIEBAID  OF  STVTIUS.    BOOK  IV, 


Oil 


With  horrour  «nd  amazr  thiy  first  surny'J 
The  swift  viois«itU'<i-!>  of  Iil'IiI  ami  shade; 
And,  tvlicn  the  Sun  withdrew  its  siAting  ray, 
Foar'd  an  ctirnal  ahscaic  of  the  day.  400 

l"rom  Ma'ualus  th*  assembling;  rustics  rov«, 
And  quit,  in  crowds,  the  bla"-k  Parthenian  grove  j 
Theti  Kliipe,  on  her  snowy  rlitfs  reclined, 
And  high  Knispc,  obvious  to  the  wind. 
From  Striitie  the  raging  hinils  descend; 
Tegtcan  snains  llic  exile's  cause  befriend. 
Cylleni'  niounis  her  desert  height  in  vain; 
And  l*allas  weeps  lor  her  dispeopled  p'ain. 
Tliey  flock  Imin  whire  the  gentle  Ludon  glides. 
And  rapid  Cliton  rolls  his  ho.irser  tides;  410 

Where  white  Uiinpia  thunders  in  his  course, 
And  Prnens,  whence  the  Styx  derives  his  source. 
From  .Vran  then  they  sousht  the  deathl'ul  field, 
To  wirich  in  how  line's  Ida's  self  must  yield. 
Like  waves,  they  pour  from  the  Parrhasiaii  grove, 
Sacred  to  Cupid,  and  the  queen  4if  love: 
Where,  to  facilitate  Calysto's  rape, 
Great  Jove  assum'd  Diana's  arms  and  shape: 
Orchomenos,  whose  plains  in  sheep  abound, 
And  Cynosure,  for  savage  beasts  renown'd.       420  1 
Tlien  Stars  dei>opulates  th'  /Ephytiaii  plaint. 
And  lofty  Psophis  of  her  warrior-'  drains  : 
Stymphalus  next,  and  whtrc  in  <lay>  of  yoi% 
The  brave  Aleides  slew  the  foaming  boar. 
Arcadians  all :  tho'  various  in  their  naniei 
And  manners,  yet  their  nation  was  the  same. 
For  javelins  some  huge  Paphian  myrtles  wield, 
Whilstothers  arm *d  with  sheep-crooks  take  the  field. 
These,  skilful  ar<  hers,  bend  the  sluhborn  Iww, 
And  those  with  slakes  alone  provoke  tb<;  foe.  430 
One  in  a  spreading  hat  his  hair  cuntiues. 
Another  in  a  crested  helmet  shines. 
Those  with  the  spoils  of  some  huge  monster  hide 
Their  features,  glorying  in  teriilie  pride. 
Myceiice's  sons  alone  wilhhelil  their  aid. 
Nor  they  with  neutral  ,ase  the  war  snrvey'd  : 
The  .Sun's  abr\ipt  retreat,  and  impious  r.ige 
Of  ■d%er>c  brothers,  all  their  arms  engage. 
Meanwhile  th'  uneratefnl  mcs.sengcr  in  tears 
The  mournful  tale  to  .\talanla  Iwars  ;  440 

How  her  rash  sou  had  soii.-ht  th.-  Tlichnn  ficlil, 
With  all  the  youths,  coinp.^nions  in  Ins  Hi;;ht. 
Her  fainty  limbs  with  suchlen  liorrour  shook; 
Tlie  falling  bow  her  fci  hie  gi-asp  foisook: 
Swift  as  the  wind,  imp.ilienl  of  dilay. 
Thro' adverse noo<lsaiiil  streams  she forc'dhcrway. 
Her  hair,  dishevcll'd,  in  conrusion  flies, 
Her  naked  breasts  in  wild  emotion  rise. 
The  tigress  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
P  I'siies  the  spoih'r,  and  dem:inds  her  vounc.    4J0 
At  length  she  snatch'd  hiscourser's  foaming  reins, 
And  the  pale  warrior  thus  awhile  detains. 

414.  To  which  in  bowlings]  There  was  a  tem- 
ple here  dcdicatetl  to  Cybeic,  whose  votaries  were 
obliged  to  howl  in  a  peculiar  manner,  during  ihc 
solemnization  of  the  saeretl  rites. 

418.  Great  Joie  a.ssum'd]  There  w.ns  a  parti- 
cular reason  (or  his  being  disguised  ill  this  man- 
ner :  Calysto  being  one  uf  Dian.Vs  i  irjin  atteiid- 
anU. 

4i3.  And  where  in  dayi]  This  was  Eryman- 
thus. 

438.  Of  adverse  brnUiers]  viz.  Atreus  and 
Thyesles,  whose  story  is  lijo  well  known  to  oer»l 
Any  6>rtjier  elucidation. 


"  Whence  sjirings  this  impoti'nt,  this  useless  rage. 
This  heat,  that  ill  becomes  thy  tcniler  age  ? 
Canst  thou  111'  experieiic"d  soldier's  hardships  bear, 
111  toils  consume  the  day,  the  night  in  care  ? 
Can-.t  thou  the  falchion  w  ield,  and  bend  the  bow, 
Or  with  the  strength  1  wish,  repel  the  foe? 
Hast  thou  forgot, when  on  Cyllene's  height  [weight. 
Thy   slackeu'd   knees  could   scarce  support  thy 
While  the  fierce  boar,  the  terrour  of  the  wood,  461 
Cloac  at  thy  side,  with  threat'ning  aspect  stood? 
How  lillle  had  avail'd  this  useless  blade, 
Mail  my  um-rriiu  shifts  withheld  their  aid  I 
Hut  here,  alas  !   a  mother's  art  must  fail, 
Nor  Lycian  bows,  or  Gnossian  shafts  avail. 
Nor  will  the  trust<-d  courser  aid  supply. 
When  the  louj  tumult  S|)eaks  the  battle  nigh. 
Ill  vain  you  mingle  with  the  sons  of  Mars, 
Si'arce  qiialifieil  to  serve  in  Cupid's  wars.         470 
Nor  were  there  omens  wanting  to  disclose 
Thy  cruel  flight,  the  source  of  future  woes: 
Oiaiia's  fane  a  sudden  tremoiir  shook ; 
The  go<li|ess  frown'd,  and  angry  was  her  look: 
The  falling  trophies  shook  the  sacred  floor. 
These  arrows  carry  certain  death  no  more. 
But,  erring  from  the  mark,  desert  the  bow: 
Nor  my  faint  arms  their  wiinte<l  vigour  knoiv,     ^ 
Awhilv  aivait,  and  check  thy  youthful  rage. 
Till  strength  sncceeil,  the  gift  of  ii<ier  age;      480 
Till  the  soft  down  thy  tender  cheeks  embrace, 
.And  stamp  an  air  of  inanhood  on  thy  face  : 
Nor  lear~,  nor  pray'rs  shall  then  retard  thy  flighti 
Myself  will  arm  thet-  for  the  glorious  lii-ht. 
Hence  then — Nor  lit  me  here  in  vain  repine; 
V\*ill  you,  his  comrades,  aid  the  rash  design  ? 
Mow  well  those  stubborn  hearts  which  nought  can 
Your  steely  race,  and  inbred  rigour  prove!"  [move. 
Here  paus'd  the  niati-on :  the  surrounding  chiefs 
Slri\e  to  remove  her  fears, and  soothehergricfs.  490 
Sciuce,  when  the  truiipet  sounds  the  last  alarms. 
Can  she  dismiss  him  from  her  pious  arms  ; 

453.  Whence  springs]  The  abruptness  of  this 
oration  admirably  expresses  the  violence  of  af- 
fection in  .\talanla  ;  and  the  silence  of  Partheno- 
pa^u.s  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  beautiful  effect. 
We  may  suppose,  it  was  a  fireadful  moitilicatinn 
lo  the  vouni:  adwnluivr,  (who  assuuictl  the  man 
as  much  :is  |Missible)  to  Ije  calle<l  a  smock-facetl 
hoy,  remiuiltil  of  his  weakness,  and  desired  to  re- 
Inro  home,  jiiiong  a  rloud  of  sneering  warriors. 
Barthius,  a  eritic  of  eminence,  in  the  height  of 
rapture  on  this  oivasion,  cries  out,  Mirus  talium 
aitifex-  Papinius  ! 

4('G.  Nor  Lycian  bows]  Tliey  were  held  in  th« 
ntatest  re(|uest  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Tli« 
arrows  were  cailcd  Gnossian,  from  Uoossus,  a 
city  of  Crete. 

470.  Scarce  qoalilied]  Those  eommentatort 
who  bring  an  author  olf  upon  every  occasion  with 
this  e-;cnse,  that  he  was  obliged  lo  confomi  to  Hie 
national  custom  of  the  times,  may  find  an  apo- 
logy for  this  raillery  of  .Vlalauta  ;  but  1  am  con- 
fident it  vvoultl  hce>t(enied  indelicate,  if  nutindti* 
cent  and  immodest,  in  a  modern  female. 
475.  The  fallioi^]  So  Lucan. 

Dclapsaque  tcmplis 

Dona  suis.  Pharsal.  book  1. 

491.  Scarce,  when  the  trumpet]  F.veiy  one  of 

.  my  rcadrri,  wba  itsii  undcr^ne  the  likr  fcvrro 
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Oft  sl^c  commeiuls  him  to  the  monarch's  care, 

AiiH  thus  awhik'  retards  tlie  fate  of  war. 

Meanwhile  an  honest  shame  the  Thebans  awes, 

And  cools  their  ardour  in  the  royal  cause; 

With  just  aversion  they  awhile  delay'd 

The  town's  defence,  nor  march  in  quest  of  aid, 

Tho'  fear-inspiring  fame  increas'd  their  woes. 

Doubling  the  strength  ami  number  of  their  foes  ; 

No  wonted  eagerness  to  take  the  field  501 

Impels  tj  fix  th'  hereditary  shield. 

None  fit  the  rein,  to  check  or  urge  his  speed. 

And  animate  to  fight  the  snorting  steed  : 

Heartless  and  void  of  military  rage. 

They  sought  the  combat,  and,  constrain'd,  engage. 

Each  seeks  a  just  pretence  to  shun  his  doom; 

One  pleads  a  numVous  progeny  at  home  : 

Anotlier  for  his  pregnant  consort  fears, 

Ormourns  his  si  re  infirm  and  worn  with  years.  510 

The  god  of  war  inspir'd  no  martial  rage  : 

Their  walls,  decay'd  with  ;-:ath'ring  filth  and  age, 

And  tnw'rs,  which  at  Amphion's  call  arose, 

<!!n  ev'ry  side  a  threat'ning  gap  disclose: 

But  now,  alas!  no  bard  with  skilful  hand 

R<pairs  the  breach,  or  bids  the  rampire  stand. 

But  social  love  the  stern  Bceotian  warms. 

To  snatch  from  hostile  rage,  and  impious  arms, 

Thp  liberties  of  Thebes,  and  ani:ient  laws. 

And  aid  tiie  public,  not  the  royal  cause.  oM 

As  when  the  wt.)lf,  with  raging  hunger  bold, 

Has  bath'd  the  plain  in  blood,  or  storm'd  the  fold, 

"VVith  jjaunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue. 

He  shuns  the  vengeance  of  the  rustic  throng ; 

trial,  must  sympathise  with  the  disconsolate  Ata- 
lanta,  and  confess  the  poet  to  be  a  faithful  inter- 
preter of  nature.  It  is  so  common  in  these  inter- 
views to  make  use  of  such  repetitions,  and  sum- 
inon  the  merest  trifles  to  one's  aid,  in  order  to 
eflect  a  short  delay,  and  put  off  the  anguish  of  the 
parting  moment.     Lucan  says  of  Pompey  : 

Mentem  jam  verba  paratam 

Destituunt,  biandjeque  juvat  ventura  trahentem 
jiidulgere  mora?,  et  tempus  subducere  fatis. 

495.  Meanwhile  an  honest  shame]  The  poet 
ha^made  a  just  distinction  between  the  disposition 
of  the  allies  and  the  Tbehans  to  begin  hostilities. 
The  former,  conscious  of  their  own  innocence, 
march  to  battle  with  the  greatest  confidence  and 
alacrity  ;  the  latter,  sensible  of  the  unjust  cause 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  supporting,  are  repre- 
sented as  dejected,  timorous,  and  desponding. 

521.  .\s  when  the  wolfj  The  guilty  conscience 
of  Etepcles  is  \\c]\  illustrated  in  this  coniparisun. 
'l"he  outlines  of  this  speaking  picture  were  copied 
from  Homer  on  a  similar  subject. 

AXX'  cy'  ctp  i'-TftcTS  .a*!,'!  xnxov  p'^«VTi  jo(X«j,*, 
.  Oc--£  xy'vrt  XTftva;,  >j  /Ss-xoXov  cijj.^t  /Soffffftv, 

Virgil  has  copied  it  likewise. 
Ac  velut  ille,  prius  quam  tela  inimica  sequantur, 
Contmuo  in  montes  sese  avius  abdidit  altos 
Occiso  pastore  lupus,  magnove  juvenco, 
Conscius  audacis  facti :  caudamque  rennilcens 
Subjecit  pavitantem  ut;  ro,  sylvasque  petivit. 
Virgil  has  imdoubtedly  the  advantage  in  jioint  of 
tnbject,   though  1  think  the  simile   itself  is  more 
'opious,  and  contains  a  greater  assemblage  of 
images  in  our  author. 


And,  conscious  of  the  crime,  at  ev'ry  sound 
Kxerts  his  speed,  and  hurls  his  eyes  around. 
Thus  did  each  fresh  report  of  fame  suggest 
Th<'  fears  of  vengeance  to  the  tyrant's  breast. 
One  spreads  a  rumour,  that  Lerna?an  horse 
From  old  Asopus  bent  to  Thebes  their  course;  530 
Another,  that  Cithiron's  tow'ring  height 
Was  occupied,  a  prelude  to  the  fight : 
A  third  relates,  that  fam'd  PlatEa  shone 
With  hostile  fires,  and  splendours  not  her  own. 
Then  Parian  images  at  ev'ry  pore 
Were  seen  to  sweat,  and  Dirce  blush'd  with  gore. 
Again  on  earth  the  speaking  sphynx  was  heard, 
And  monstrous  births  the  teeming  mother  scar'd. 
On  ev'ry  breast  presaging  terrour  sate, 
Fraught  Hith  some  omen  of  approaching  fate.  540 
Rut  lo  !  a  fiercer  object  strikes  their  eyes, 
Forth  thro'  the  streets  tlie  frantic  priestess  flies 
Of  Bacchus,  and  from  his  deserted  fane 
With  hair  dishevel'd  rusb'd  along  the  plain. 
She  Mildly  star'd,  and,  urg'd  with  rage  divine. 
Shook  high  above  her  head  a  flaming  pine. 
Enthusiastic  heavings  swell'd  her  breast. 
And  thus  her  voice  tb'  informing  god  addrest. 
'*  Almighty  pow'r  !  whose  aid  we  boast  no  more, 
TransfeiT'd  from  Thebes  to  some  more  favour'd 

shore ; 
Whether  you  shake  beneath  the  northern  pole  551 
Your  wreathed  spear,  and  fire  the  Thraeian's  soul; 
Or  bid  the  mangled  vine  revive  again. 
While  stern  Lycurgus  threats,  but  threats  in  vain  : 
Whether  you  rage,  where  down  a  length'ning  steep 
The  Ganges  rushes,  mingling  with  the  deep  j 

535.  Then  Parian  images]  Some  of  these  prog- 
nostics are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  as  preceding  the 
civil  war. 
Monstrosisque  hominum  partus,  numeroque  mo- 

doque 
Membrorum,  matremque  suus  conterruit  infans : 

And  again  : 

Indigetes  flevisse  Deos,  urbisque  lahorem 

Testatos  sudore  lares. Phars.  book  1. 

541.  "But  lo  !  a  fiercer  object]  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful imitation  of  the  following  passage  in  Lucan. 
Tcrrucrant  satis  hrcc  pavid.am  praesagia  plebem  : 
Sed  majora  premunt.     Nam  qualis  vertice  Pindi 
Eilonis  Ogygio  decurrit  plena  Ly;eo: 
Talis  et  attonitam  lapitur  matrona  per  nrbem, 
Vocibus  his  prodens  urgentem  pectora  Phcebum. 
And  the  prophecy,  aimexed  to  it,  excels  the  ori- 
ginal. 

553.  Or  bid  the  mangled  vine]  Lycurgus,  kmg 
of  Thrace,  caused  most  of  the  vines  to  be  rooted  ' 
up,  so  that  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  mix  it 
with  water,  when  it  was  less  plentiful.  Hence  it 
was  feigned,  that  he  drove  Bacchus  himself  out 
of  Thrace,  and  that  Thetis  received  him  into 
lier  bosom,  according  to  the  following  lines  of 
Homer. 

O'Jii  ydf  nSt  AfJavT®',  i'lo;  xfMTtf i;  Ai/xoofy©" 
Ativ  t]t.  Of  pa.  ^mcty  l-Tiufayiotc-tv  ift^iv, 
O;  -TTOTE  fxttiva(xiyotii  Aiuivuff(ro:o  TiS[y]':tc^ 
Xc.7£  xrtT*  ^yriSrtv  Nl/(Ta*]'9V"  tcl  S'  afJM  Traffat 
WyV^Xfi  X"-y-^'^  xaT£^£:;«v,  i^tt'  avf^o^^M^io  Al/XHfj'if 
Wftvo^EVfti  ^HTrXtiy;-      Aiw/t/<ro"o;  Je  ipobwil; 
jioViS'  reXoj  xa^ri  xi'(xa:  ©erij  S'  Ciriii^aro xeXwu 
Aiifiira.  Iliad,  b.  6.  v.  130, 
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Oi  fi\)m  the  (pring  of  Hentius  rise  in  g..l<l, 

WIiosc  ptirtio^  waves  the  sacred  ore  unfold : 

Jneline  thine  car :  nor  let  us  e'er  despair 

Of  aid,  nor  moum  thy  alienated  <-ai-c.  5(10 

For  royal  pLrjiiries,  nor  crimes  our  own, 

AVc  weep  in  slaughter,  and  in  war  atnne : 

Yet  still,  O  Bacchus,  ue  thy  pow'r  obey, 

And  gifts  unceasing  on  thy  altars  lay. 

But,  ere  I  speak  what  wrctcheil  Thebes  must  feel, 

And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal; 

Transport,  and  waft  me  to  the  northern  pole. 

Where  endless  fronts  the  r^iys  of  Sol  control. 

Was  it  for  this  I  was  c^>nstrainM  to  swear. 

When  first  the  sacred  fillets  biiuiiil  my  hair?  570 

I  sec  two  stately  monanlis  of  tlii'  me.id. 

Their  honours  e<iual,  and  the  same  their  breed, 

With  clashing  hums,  and  butting  heads  engage, 

And  fall  the  victims  of  each  other's  rjge. 

More  guilty  he,  who  scorns  a  share  to  yield. 

And  claims  the  sole  possession  of  the  lielil : 

Mi'anwhile  a  friend  to  neither  we-ars  the  spoils. 

And  reaps  the  hariest  of  their  hhwdy  toils." 

Here  paus'd  the  dame  :  th*  exhausted  fury  ceas'd. 

And,  ebbing  in  her  soul,  the  god  decreas'd.       580 

Urg'd  by  these  omens,  and  superior  dread. 

The  king  for  counsel  to  Tiresias  fled; 

Rlind  was  the  seer,  yet  boundless  was  his  view, 

The  present,  future,  and  the  past  he  knew. 

No  sacriScc  employs  his  pious  cares. 

Nor  th'  augur's  art  his  lawful  notice  shares, 

Nor  seeks  he  from  presaging  veins  to  prove, 

itr  Icani  in  Delphic  caves  the  will  of  Juve  ; 

No  list'nin'-' st.Tfs  his  potent  charms  invoke. 

Nor  fragrant  altars  yield  prophetic  smoke  :      590 

But  horrid  arts  of  magic  are  explor'tl. 

And  Styzian  rites,  by  Jove  and  Heav'ii  abhor'd. 

ni\  he  dispHJples  Pluto's  airy  reign. 

And  bids  reviiiug  phantoms  breathe  again. 

Of  blasteil  sheep,  selected  from  the  field, 

Whose  fleeces  still  the  stench  of  sulphur  yield, 

577.  Meanwhile  a  friend]  This  was  Crcon,  who 
seized  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  after  the  death  of 
the  two  brothers,  figured  under  the  two  bulls. 

As  [  am  not  often  guilty  of  troubling  the  reader 
with  verbal  criticisms  and  various  reading-;,  I  hope 
he  will  pardon  me,  for  barely  mentioning  a  trifling 
dispute,  which  hath  arisen  about  the  576th  verse, 
between  two  celebrated  %erb:il  critics.  One  of 
them  contends  warmly  that  we  should  read  moun- 
tain; alleging,  the  supposition  to  be  more  natural 
of  beasts  feeding  there  than  on  a  field,  as  I  have 
translated  it.  This  must  surely  he  a  controversy 
about  nothing,  the  meaning  of  the  author  in  the 
words  communem  montem  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pasture  common  to  both.  One  of  Ihese  <livpu. 
tauts  has  quoted  from  Virgil,  m  suiiport  of  his 
•piniou, 

Stupct  insctus  alto 
Accipiens  sonituni  saxi  de  vortice  pastor. 

forgetting  that  the  sauie  author  had  said  in  the 
IJthbouk, 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summove  T.aburno 
Cum  duo  conversis  iniuiica  iu  prxlia  tauri 
Vruntibus  iucuiTunt. 

ncrc  Taburnus  and  .Sila  arc  two  mountains,  and 
bulls  are  feeding  on  them  ;  whei-eas  in  the  other 
thev  are  sheep,  as  appears  from  the  woid  pastor, 
and  the  place  tbey  were  feeding  ou,  a  ruck. 


The  mangled  eiitrriils  first  are  cuU'd  nilh  care. 
Then  cleans'd  witli   grass,  and  halluu'd  with   a 

prayer. 
There  i:rew  a  wood,  superior  to  the  rage 
Of  wintry  tempests,  aud  corroding  age;  600 

Whose  boUghs  witli  interweaving  union  form 
\  shade,  iniper\'ious  to  the  sim  and  storm. 
Invidious  winds  at  awful  distance  fly. 
And  glancing  light'nings  shoot  obliquely  by. 
No  breeze  in  murin'ring  sounds  is  heard  to  breathe. 
The  same  eternal  horrour  brootis  beneath. 
Some  scatter'*!  images  of  light  invade, 
.\ud  hut  enhance  the  terrour  of  the  shade. 
\or  tt.is  the  sacre<l  silence  of  the  grove 
Unuotic'd  by  the  progeny  of  Jove;  610 

l.-itouia's  form,  engrav'd  on  cv'ry  tree, 
Attests  the  presence  of  the  deity. 
Ol't  have  her  shafts  resounded  thro'  the  ghde, 
.\nil  howling  dogs  her  passing  orb  l)etray'<l ; 
.\s  from  her  uncle's  dark  domains  she  tlies. 
And  in  Oi.tna's  form  deserts  the  skies. 
But,  wiicn  the  mountains  glitter  with  her  li^hf, 
Aud  tlie  still  hours  to  pleasing  sleep  invite; 
Here  on  her  quiver  she  reclines  her  head. 
With  he.ips  of  g'.itt'ring  jav'lins  round  her  spread. 
Before  the  entrance  lies  the  field  of  .Mars,        02 1 
pain'd  for  its  iron  crop  and  rising  wais. 
Bohl  was  the  wretch  who  durst  explore  again 
The  fatal  horrours  of  the  bloody  plain ; 
Aud,  heedless  of  the  past,  employ  his  toil 
To  turn,  aud  exercise  the  g.iitty  soil. 
Oft  (as  fame  tells)  the  earth  in  sounds  of  woe 
Is  heard  to  '.-roan  from  holiow  depths  below. 
When  her  indignant  sons  in  fi_'ht  engage. 
And  deal  their  blows  around  with  airy  rage.      630 
The  trembling  rustic  leaves  his  work  uiKlone, 
And  lowing  herds  the  dreadful  Issue  shun. 
Mere  (for  the  place  itself  convenient  lies 
For  Stygian  rites,  and  impious  aid  supfilies) 
.Are  brought  young  steers,  unknon  ing  of  tlic  yoke. 
And  sable  sheep  to  grace  the  fatal  stroke ; 
F-ich  hill  and  vale  th' unwonted  silence  mounis, 
Aud  echoing  Dirce  groan  for  groan  returns. 
Tiresias  fi.st  (as  custom  taunht)  adorns 
With  azure  wreaths  of  flow'rs  their  tender  horns, 
Then  fills  the  hoMow'd  entrance  of  the  wood     lUl 
With  bowls  of  wine  and  milk,  a  minded  flood  : 
Honey  and  blood,  the  last  witli  trembling  hands 
He  pours,  as  nfl  as  the  parch'd  earth  demands. 
For  Hecate,  first  of  all  th' immortal  train, 
They  heap  a  triple  pile  upon  the  plain  ; 

SflO.  Tliere  grew]  The  two  celebratc-d  descrip- 
tions of  a  wootl  in  Lucan  and  Tasso  are,  t  think, 
inferior  to  this  before  us.  The  fire  first  verses  in 
the  original  are  highly  finished  ;  but  the  last  is 
inexpressibly  beautiful.  The  description  of  Lucan 
is  in  the  3d  book  of  his  Pharsalia,  and  that  of 
Tasso  in  the  13th  canto  of  his  Jerusalem. 

611.  Latoni.Vs  form]  This  go<ldess  wascaPed 
Luua  in  Heaven,  Diana  upon  Earth,  aud  Proser- 
pine in  Hell.  In  the  pag-.tn  theology  it  was  veiy 
u-iual  for  their  gods  to  have  ni.iny  names,  as  well  as 
many  offices.  Thispii-ce  (if  .suoerstition  is  exact- 
ly 1  opied  from  them  by  t!ie  papists,  in  the  several 
employments  which  are  us->igued  to  their  saints. 

6'J!).  When  her  indignant  sons]  Thcse'^were 
supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  those  warriors'  iih't 
arose  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  lell  in  s  cmi<- 
flitlaaung  tbi-m«lvc4. 
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Tliiee  sylvan  ftracturrs  to  tlie  furies  rise, 
Wiiose  iess'niiig  sumniils  iiiin;jle  with  the  skies: 
The  last  ul'pine  to  Styuiaii  Jove  they  re;ir, 
Broad  was  the  base,  the  top  advanc'il  in  air.     650 
To  Proserpine,  assiffii'd  to  lasting  niglit, 
^\ii  altar  rises  of  inferior  height. 
Tlie  fabrie's  front  and  ample  sides  they  strew 
With  boughs  of  cypress,  and  the  baleful  yew. 
Thin  with  his  crooked  knife  Tiresias  trae'd 
The  destin'd  mark,  and  pure  libations  pUic'd 
Between  their  horns:  beneath  the  piercing  wound 
The  victims  fall,  and  headlong  spurn  the  ground. 
Fair  Maiitho,  in  a  bowl  of  ample  size, 
Keeeives  the  blood,  and  to  her  lips  applies.      660 
Tlie  lukewarm  vitals  next  the  virgm  sought 
(As  custom  and  her  sire's  example  taught :) 
Thrice  round  each  smoking  altar  she  couvcy'd 
The  sarred  ofTrings  in  a  charger  laid  ; 
With  loads  of  fuel  heaps  the  kindled  fire. 
And  bids  the  lambent  flames  to  Heav'n  aspire. 
But,  when  the  prophet  heard  die  crackling  wood, 
And  lelt  the  heat,  as  near  the  pile  he  stood. 
Forth  from  his  breast  these  dreadful  accents  broke. 
The  flaming  structure  trembling  as  he  spoke  :  S^O 
"  Ye  chearless  mansions  of  eternal  woe, 
And  thou,  sole  arbiter  of  all  below  ! 
Whom  ruthless  fate  and  chance  ordain  to  sway 
The  Stygian  realms,  and  empty  shades  obey; 
Transport  those  phantoms  that  for  entrance  wait 
And  loiter  yet  before  the  gloomy  gate. 

653.  The  fabric's  front]  The  versos  in  some 
editions  of  the  original  are 

Frondes  at<]ue  omne  cupressus 
Intexit  jilorata  latus. 
Which  I  think  can  scarcely  be  understood.  There- 
fore, instead  of  frondes,  read  frontes,  which  eluci- 
dates the  whole  sentence,  and  then  the  sense  will 
be  elearly  this  :  The  baleful  cypress  covered  the 
tnp  and  sides  of  the  pile.  This  alt'Cration  seems 
necessary,  and  it  is  favoui'ed  by  the  authority  of 
Virgil,  who  in  the  6th  book  says, 

Ingentem  struxere  pyram,  cui  frondibns  atris 

Intexit  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressus 

Constituunt. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  ante  implies  the  top 
or  front,  and  answers  to  the  word  frontes  in  our 
author. 

667.  But,  when  the  prophet]  The  reader  will 
do  himself  a  pleasure  by  comparing  the  following 
account  of  these  ceremonies  with  that  of  Lucan 
in  the  6th  bonk  of  his  Pharsalia.  It  is  evidently 
copied  from  the  latter,  as  may  be  easily  discern- 
ed from  an  attentive  iM?rusal  of  both.  1  must  beg 
leave  to  .observe,  that  the  description  before  us  is 
more  opportune  and  strongly  connected  with  the 
Kubiect  than  in  Lucan  ;  nay,  it  seems  more  natu- 
ral, that  Eteocles,  after  such  a  complication  of 
guilt  and  wickedness,  should  be  anxious  and  soli- 
citous concerning  the  event  of  the  war,  than  Sex- 
tus,  who  was  engaged  in  a  doubly  just  cause.  I 
would  not  he  understood  to  speak  in  prejudice  of 
Lucan,  who  has  not  only  adorned  his  subject  by 
this  digression  from  it,  but  fully  compensated  for 
its  unseasonable  insertion.  Give  me  leave  to  add, 
that  Saul's  application  to  the  witch  of  Endor  was 
owing  to  the  same  motives,  and  attended  with 
»iiniiar  circumstances. 


May  Charon's  vessel  groan  beneath  the  weight. 

And  scarce  restore  to  Styx  the  mighty  freight. 

Nor  let  the  dead  in  one  promiscuous  train 

Revive,  and  view  the  light  of  Heav'n  again  :    6S0 

From  f;rir  Elysium  let  the  just  repair 

Beneath  thy  conduct,  and  engage  thy  care  ; 

With  thee  shall  Hermes  share  the  due  commandj 

Direct  their  passage,  and  exert  his  wand. 

But  let  Tisiphone  the  light  disclose 

To  them  whose  crimes  deserve  eternal  woes. 

Without  compunction  and  remission  shake 

Her  flaming  torch,  and  open  cv'rj'  snake  j 

Let  Cerberus  his  u^ual  rage  restrain. 

And  yield  the  passage  to  the  guilty  train.         690 

Of  these  innumerable  is  the  throng. 

And  yet  the  greatest  part  to  Thebes  belong.** 

He  paus'd,  nnmov'd,  and  rcsolvitely  bent 

To  prove  the  issue,  and  await  th*  event: 

Nor  was  the  nymph  deficient  in  her  part, 

For  Pha'bus  had  inur'd  her  tender  heart. 

Eteocles  alone  was  seen  to  fear  j 

Convuls'd  his  limbs,  and  pale  his  checks  appear. 

One  while  the  pro]>het's  aged  hands  he  jjress'd, 

The  mantle  then,  that  grac'd  his  awful  breast.  700 

Would  decency  permit,  he  fain  would  shun 

The  sequel,  nor  conclude  the  rites  begun. 

Thus,  when  the  bold  Ga?tulian  from  afar 

Hears  the  roiis'd  lion  rushing  to  the  war, 

Asham'd  to  fly,  nor  daring  to  advance. 

He  stands  unnio\''d,  and  grasps  the  sweating  lance« 

His  doubts  to  fears,  his  fears  to  anguish  grow, 

As  nearer  he  perceives  the  wrathful  foe ; 

So  fierce  he  thunders  through  the  rustling  wood. 

So  loud  he  roars,  and  speaks  his  lust  of  food.  710 

But  old  Tiresias,  impotent  to  bear 

This  seeming  scorn,  repeats  his  former  pray'r: 

*'  Ye  pow'rs,  for  wliom  these  pure  lib*  tions  flow. 

And  Hea\'ii  anil  Earth  with  sacred  splendonrsglow. 

Attest  the  fatal  truth  of  what  1  say, 

And  learn,  our  charge  admits  of  no  delay. 

Say,  am  1  yet,  ye  sullen  fiends,  obey'd. 

Or  must  I  call  Thessalian  hags  to  aid  ? 

U'hose  potent  charms,  and  mystic  verse  shall  shake 

The  realms  of  ether,  and  the  Stygian  lake  :      72t) 

Disclose  your  will,  ye  sisters  of  despair, 

.'^'ay,  do  these  just  commands  employ  your  care? 

Shall  Earth's  weak  barrier  with  a  yawn  give  way, 

And  join  tJie  upper  and  the  nether  day? 

(Since  you  refuse  to  bid  the  dead  return. 

And  leave  imiolate  each  loaded  urn) 

Or  will  ye  cut  and  maim  the  bloodless  head. 

And  cull  the  fibres  of  the  recent  dead  ? 

685.  With  thee  shall  Hermes]  Horace  assigns 
this  god  to  the  same  office. 

Tu  pias  Irotis  animas  reponis 
Sedibns :  virgaque  levem  coei-«es 
Aurca  tiirbam,  superis  Deorum 
Gratus,  et  imis. 

701.  Would  decency  permit]  Never  was  the 
influence  of  conscience  better  proved,  than  in 
this  description  of  Eteoeles's  conduct.  His  timi- 
dity first  spurs  him  on  to  learn  the  fortune  of  the 
war  by  uecromancy  ;  but  when  the  rites  are  al- 
most finished,  and  the  hour  drawing  on  that  must 
determine  his  future  happiness  or  misery,  the 
horrours  of  guilt  increase  so  much  upon  bin',  that 
he  would  fain  have  retired,  well  assured  in  him- 
self, that  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  and  coneO" 
queutly  should  linj  nothing  in  his  favour. 
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tn  ye  despise  lli*  infirmities  of  ii^c 

Vliich  Vfl  rt  lains  the  ftita!  po»'r  to  ra^e.         730 
Wr  know  wh.iteVr  yu  labour  to  coiici-al, 
And  can,  at  will,  those  mysltries  n-vfal, 
Ourvengranrt*  lab'rinj;  lU'catc  should  know, 
But  pious  awe  diverts  awhile  the  blow. 
Nor  does  the  triple  kin*;,  whose  name  alone 
You  hear  with  terronr,  as  his  powV  you  own, 
From  us  lie  hid; — but  love  ot'calm  repose, 
The  joy  of  aire,  forbids  me  to  <lisclose.*' 
Here  on  his  threat'iiin?  spt-coh  the  prie^tess  broke, 
And  thus  her  interrupted  sire  bespoke.  74** 

••  Forbear  these  useless  threats,  ihy  pray'rs  have 

sped, 
And  \U\\  no  more  withholds  the  sammon'd  dead. 
F.Iysian  landscapes  shine,  exposM  today, 
And  yawning  chasms  the  nether  shades  display. 
Each  grove  and  sable  stream  our  eyrt  command, 
When;  Acheron  extttcs  the  Irouhl'-d  sand, 
AVhero  Phlepcthon  his  fury  torrent  roJis, 
And  Styx  the  pass:i;c  of  the  shades  controls. 
1  see  their  king,  enihn>n'd  in  rejal  state: 
Around  the  mini^tm-s  of  turinent  wail.  750 

I  see  the  consort  i.f  infernal  Jove, 
And  c»»iisri4)us  bed  of  inteiilieted  love. 
Death  from  an  eminence  surveys  the  throng 
Of  gho><t9,  ami  counts  them  a->  they  pass  along  : 
Vet  iftill  the  greater  part  untold  remains. 
And  o'er  increasins  numhei^  Pluto  rti^^ns. 
"With  urn  in  hand  the  Cretan  jud^e  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimen  with  his  asse*.«ors  hears: 
The  eonseious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal.'*  760 

•■  f^t  this  suffice,**  (replies  the  Theban  sage) 
•*  O  guide,  and  prop  of  my  declining  ag^  ! 
Little  alas!    it  here  avails  to  dwell 
On  these  sad  scenes,  and  paint  the  woes  of  Hell; 
How  the  fierce  eeritanr  still  his  ra-.-e  retains. 
And  giants  howl  in  adamantine  chains. 

735.  Nor  does  the  triple  king]  In  the  works  of 
the  ancient  poets  we  And  mai^y  confused  hints 
and  imperfect  accounts  concernin*^  the  existence 
of  a  great,  omnipotent,  ami  eternal  being,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Dcmogoi'gou.  All  I  can 
collect  from  them  amounts  to  bhow,  that  he  was 
the  father  and  creator  of  all  the  other  gods  ;  and, 
ttwiu.:h  bound  in  chains  of  adamant  in  the  lowest 
part  of  Mi  11,  was  yet  so  terrible  to  all  the  other 
deities,  that  tliey  Could  not  bear  the  ver\'  mention 
of  his  name.  Lucan  has  mentioned  bim  in  the 
following  verses. 

An  ille 

Compellandus  erit,  quo  nuuquain  terra  vocato 
Non  eoiitnis^a  tiemit,  <pii  (ioigona  (Nmit  apertam, 
Verbeiibusipie  suis  trepidam  casli^at  Krinnyn, 
Indespeeta  lenet  vtibii  qui  Tartars;  cujui 
Vos  estii^  sujieri ;  Styi;ias  qui  pejerat  undas. 
Spenser  has  alluded   to  the    notion  of  his  pr(«- 
existencc  to  the  other  gods,   in  his  apostrophe  to 
night. 

O  thou,  most  ancient  grandmother  of  all, 
More  old  tlian  Jove,  whom  tliou  at  li  st  dtdst  breed, 
Or  that  great  house  of  god*  celestial. 
Which  was  begot  in  Demogorgun's  hall, 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 
7J7.  The  Cretan  jndge]  So  Virgil  : 

C^xsitor  Minos  urnam  movet  :   ille  silcntum 
Coucilluoique  vocat,  vitasque  ^tcrimioa  diacit. 


To  whom  is  the  fallacious  stream  Mrtlinown, 

To  whom  the  toil  of  the  returning  ston-^ ; 

The  pain  that  Tityon's  inaiizled  vitals  fuel. 

And  sad  Ixion's  r^'voluble  wheel  ?  770 

Once,  under  Hecate's  au8pici<'U%  care. 

Myself  explored  those  regions  of  despair, 

Whim  in  each  vein  my  blood  impetuous  b'lil'd, 

Nor  Hcav*n  thesedarksome  orbs  of  Ii,!rht  had  spoit'd. 

Hut  rather  strive  a  close  access  lo  gain 

To  our  own  Thc!)an,  and  th'  Argolic  train. 

Of  milk  four  small  libat'Ons  «iil  remove, 

And  f!)rce  the  rest  to  quit  the  dreary  grove. 

Uut  mark  attentive,  as  tht  y  pass  alon;, 

Thi-  features,  aspect,  mien  of  either  thionr.      790 

Thy  eyes  must  here  supply  the  «ant  of  mine, 

And  teach  mcwhat  the  Kales  and  Heav'n  design.** 

Swilt  as  the  wonl,  the  spotless  nymph  obeys, 

And  thrice  repeats  aloud  her  mystic  lays ; 

AwM  by  the  sound,  the  shades  requir'd,  appear. 

While  others  fled,  imp*  ll'd  by  sudden  fear. 

As  Circe  once,  and  fair  Medea  shone, 

Now  Manlho  shines,  surpass'd  in  guilt  alone. 

Again  her  listening  sire  she  thus  bespake : 

**  Agenor's  son  nr>t  quits  the  bloody  lake  ;       730 

W"ith  him  appears  the  partner  of  his  bed, 

Two  itcstrd  serpents  hiss  on  eithcr's  head. 

A  tr^iop  uf  earth-born  youths,  in  arms  renown'd, 

The  wretched  pair  with  hideous  din  surround. 

The  same  day's  Sun,  that,  rising,  gave  them  birth. 

Setting,  restor'd  them  to  their  mother  earth. 

Fiercely  they  mt-Miace,  fiercer  yet  euzage, 

And  breathe  revenso,  and  unnriiiling  ra-re; 

No  more  they  seek  adraitt.mce  to  the  HokI, 

But  wish  to  slake  tlieir  thirst  in  mutual  blood.  80p 

The  next  in  order,  as  they  pass  aloui;, 

Vary  in  sex  and  age,  a  tnio.'lL-d  throng 

Aulonoe  the  finil,  is  bnt!t'd  in  tears. 

And  Scmele  the  bolt,  she  merits,  fears. 

With  eyes  inverted,  Ino  slnms  the  foe. 

And  presses  to  her  breast  the  source  of  woe. 

Here  sad  Agave,  as  her  sen«e  returns. 

In  |>enitential  weeds  her  Pentheus  inuums  ; 

707.  The  fallacious  stream]  The  crime  of  Tan- 
talus, is  very  well  known,  an<l  for  his  punishment 
he  was  placed  up  to  his  cb.in  in  a  pleasant  stream, 
without  being  able  to  slake  his  thirit  in  it. 

763.  The  toil  of  the  returning  stone]  Sisyphus 
was  a  noted  robber,  slain  by  Theseus.  In  Hell  he 
is  represented  rolling  a  hoi^e  stone  up  a  hill,  uhich 
rolling  down  again,  alTurds  hiui  perpetual  trouble 
and  vexation. 

7C9.  The  pain]  Titynn  mad'*  an  attempt  to 
ravish  Latona,  aud  fell  by  the  arrows  i»f  Apollo. 
lie  is  descii!)ed  by  the  poets  with  a  vulture  per- 
jK'lU'Mr  gnawing  his  liver. 

7T(V  Ixion's  wheel]  Kion,  boasting  that  he  had 
lain  with  Juno,  was  struck  down  tn  Hell  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  t*huinetl  to  a  wheel,  \.  h<>&(.-  per- 
petual rotation  was  a  perpetual  source  of  anguish 
and  tonu<^:nt. 

799.  No  more  they]  The  flood  he  means  h'^rc, 
was  the  stream  th..y  contended  about,  and  which, 
accordink:  to  the  poeS  was  the  sole  « ause  of  their 
dispute  ;  though  the  hints  he  has  given  are  not 
snflicient  to  entitle  me  to  mention  it  in  my  ver- 
sion. 

h03.  Autrnoe]  Was  the  mother  of  Action. 

8('4.  And  SemcleJ  Sec  note  on  the  3:iJlU  TCrso 
of  the  Ijrst  book. 
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She  breaks  her  tliyrsus,  bares  lier  bloody  breast, 
j\n(l  flies  to  give  his  waiidVing  spirit  rest.         810 
Through  Styx  and  ev*iy  lake  above  he  flies, 
And  where  th'  impervious  clifis  of  Lethe  rise  ; 
i]is  milder  sire,  Echioii  there  he  foiiml, 
To  share  his  griefs,  and  tase  eaeh  rankling  wound. 
A  mournful  aspect  wretched  I.yciis  ucars, 
And  Athamas  his  slaughtcrM  infant  bears. 
Aeta^on  still  the  form  impos'd  retains, 
And  leads  the  chase  aloui;  the  dreary  plains. 
Fleet  are  his  limbs,  o'er  hill  and  dale  he  bounds, 
And  Avith  his  horns  repels  the  rushing'  hounds.    820 
Next  Niobe  majt-stic  stalks  along, 
And  siiines  conspieuous  in  the  female  throng. 
With  raptures  she  recounts  her  former  woes, 
'£iirvt  j's  th'  exhausted  malice  of  her  foes; 
And,  plcas'd  to  find  herself  secure  in  death. 
In  loud  reproaches  wastes  her  impious  breath.'* 
^Vhile  thus  the  priestess  spoke,  the  iist'niu.'^^sage 
Uprcars  his  hoary  head,  depres^M  with  age; 
The  fillets  tremble  on  his  awful  brow. 
And  his  flush'd  cheeks  with  youtlifnl  ardour  glow  : 
No  more  the  statT  his  bcmling  frame  sustains,  831 
Tall  and  erect,  he  stalks  alonp-  the  plains. 
And  thus  replies  :  "  O  !  wastr  thy  breath  no  more, 
The  pitying  gods  my  ra\lsli'd  sight  restore: 
The  mists  and  films  that  lately  did  involve 
These  clouded  orl)s,  in  subtle  air  dissolve. 
I  feel  the  gradual  ent.iancc  of  the  light. 
And  ev'ry  object  shines  reveai'd  to  sight. 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  dissolv'd  in  tears, 
Each  jihantom  ofx\rgoIie  race  appears.  840 

J^tcrn  Abas  here,  there  jjuilty  Prictus  stands, 
And  mild  Phoroneus  lifts  his  aged  hands. 
S.e  Pelops,  malm'd  to  glut  the  tyrant's  lust. 
And  stern  Oenomaus,  begrim'd  witli  dust. 
In  the  pak*  aspect  of  each  patriot  shade 
I  see  the  fall  of  Argive  pride  pourtray'd. 

SI5.  A  mournful  aspect]  Lyeus,  according  to 
t!ie  commentator  Laetantius,  gave  his  daughter 
Mega^ra  in  marriage  to  Hercules.  This  so  incen- 
sed Juno,  tliat  she  made  him  a  lunatic  ;  in  one  of 
Ids  fits  he  slew  two  of  his  sons,  for  which  reason 
lie  is  represented  here  dejected  and  sorrowful. 

Others  say  he  was  a  Theban  exile,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  ravage  Megcera  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  who  returned  time  enough  to  pre- 
sent and  punish  his  designs  with  death. 

834.  The  pitying  gods]  This  fiction  of  the  poet 
is  founded  upon  an  important  truth  of  religion, 
iiot  xmknown  to  the  Pagans,  that  God  only  can 
open  the  eyes  of  men,  and  enable  them  to  see 
what  they  cannot  discover  by  their  own  capacity. 
Tims  Homer  introduces  Minerva,  as  enlightening 
llic  eyes  of  Diomedc, 

A'  x^^^  ^'  "'^  '^'"  ^^'  o-P^'^'^Hw  f  Xov,  >J  TTplv  t-TTTiey, 

Iliad,  lib.  5.  v.  127. 
And  Milton  makes  Michael  open  Adam's  eyes  to 
gee  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  fortunes  of 
his  posterity. 

He  purg'd  with  euplirasy  and  rue 

The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  sec, 
Aiid  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  distillM. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  11. 

845.  In  the  pale  aspect]  This  beautiful  circum- 

Uance  is  taken  from   Lucan;   where   Uie  shade 


Rut  who  are  tliey,  whose  wounds  and  gleaming  arms 

llespeak  them  not  disus'd  to  war's  alarms  ? 

An  hostile  frown  and  threat'ning  looks  they  wear. 

And  to  our  vitw  their  wounded  bosoms  bare.    830 

Alas!  too  wtU  I  know  the  social  band 

For  those  who  fell  beneath  th'  ^tolJan's  hand. 

Chroniis  and  Phegeus,  skill'd  to  whirl  the  lance. 

And  Chtlionius  with  impetuous  strides  advan(;e  : 

Crave  M:eon  next  his  well-known  face  displays, 

Maeon,  distinguish'd  with  Phoebcan  hays. 

From  whence  this  rage?  You  tread  no  hostile  ground. 

The  gods,  not  Tydeus,  gave  the  fatal  wound: 

Tlius  did  tlie  cruel  tlestinies  ordain, 

And  human  strength  and  art  oppos'd  in  vain.  860 

Mars  shall  again  invade  the  Tlieban  shore. 

And,  in  the  form  of  Tydeus,  rage  In  gore.'' 

He  spoke  :   and,  pointing  to  the  blood  above. 

And  sacred  wreaths,  the  jjhantoms  backward  drove. 

But  pensive  Laius,  on  the  dreary  steep 

Of  hoarse  Coeytus,  eyes  t!ie  subject  deep; 

Whom  late  from  Earth  Cyllenius  had  convey'd. 

And  render'd  back  to  rest  his  troubled  siiade. 

Unmov*d  by  sacnfice,  or  hallow'd  bloini, 

He  loiterM  on  the  margin  of  the  flood,  870 

And,  as  askance  his  grandson  lie  beheld, 

High  in  his  breast  his  heait  indignant  swelPd. 

Tiresias  first  the  mutual  silence  broke, 

And,  turning,  thus  th'  impassive  shade  bespoke, 

"  Illustrious  prince  !  since  whose  unworthy  fate. 

Incessant  woes  have  vev'd  the  Theban  state, 

Here  let  thy  rage  its  utmost  barrier  find. 

Nor  pass  the  bounds  by  fate  and  Heav'u  assign'd. 

Enough  of  vengeance  to  tliy  wrongs  is  paid. 

And  fifty  bleed,  to  ghit  a  single  shade.  880 

Whom  dost  thou  fly  ?  Thy  son,  dupriv'd  of  sight. 

And  buried  to  the  world,  abhors  the  light : 

What  tho'  he  still  retains  his  vital  breath  ? 

His  pains  exceed  the  worst  degree  of  death. 

But  say,  by  what  inductment  led,  you  shuu 

A  congress  with  his  unofiending  son  i 

which    F.rictho    raises   to    satisfy   Pompey's   soa 
about  the  fortune  of  the  war,  says, 

— —  Tristis  fielicibus  umbris 
Vultus  erat,  vide  Decios,  natuinque  patremque 
Lustrales  bellis  animas,  fli-ntcmque  Camillum 
Et  Curios,  Syllam  dete,  Fortuna,  querentem.  b.  C. 

864.  And  sacred  wreaths]  The  verses  in  the 
original  are, 

Dixit,  vittaque  ligatis 
Frondibus  instantes  abigit,  monstratquecruorem, 
Laetantius,  with  the  usual  warmth  of  a  critic,  con- 
tends, that  vittaque  ligatis  frondibus  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fifty  shades ;  and  i  wish  he  had  given 
us  something  more  to  support  his  assertion,  than 
his  own  bare  word  and  critical  authority;  for  I 
must  own,  I  cannot  easily  conceive,  why  those 
fifty  soldiers  sliould  wear  chaplets  appropriated 
to  priests  and  augurs  only.  Besides,  reason,  and 
the  context  itself,  seem  to  persuade  a  quite  dif- 
ferent construction,  which  is  this,  that  he  dro\e 
tliem  away  by  showing  them  the  blood  and  hii 
wreaths,  which  were  thd  ensigns  of  his  ofUec  and 
authority.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  positive  ipse 
dixi,  but  shall  refer  it  to  the  reader's  own  judg- 
ment to  determine  between  us. 

This  description  of  necromancy  in  general,  has 
a  great  resemblance  with  tliat  in  the  3d  act  of 
Seneca's  Oedipus. 
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O  stay  yoiii"  steps,  and  listen  to  his  vows, 
"Vh  the  last  interview  that  Heav*ii  allows. 
Tlir  lotof  eitlior  warriii;^  host  rrlate. 
And  he  the  just  iiiterpieti  r  of  fate ;  890 

If  pIcasM,  that  we  iriay  shun  tlic  tlircat'ned  blow, 
If  angry,  tn  aliurd  tlie  cause  of  woe. 
$0  shall  the  crateful  vessel  waft  thee  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  foibidilen  shore ; 
For  thee  the  Stygian  iiionarrh  shall  transgress 
The  laws  of  fate,  and  yiild  tlie  wisli'd  access." 
The  shade,  relenting,  steeps  his  paler  checks 
]ji  the  red  streaui,  and  thus  the  seer  t>espeaks. 
*•  Ah  !    wliv  nm  1  selected  to  disclose 
The  various  ills  the  destinies  impose?  900 

Sufficient  is  it  to  have  known  the  past. 
And  provM,  that  death  alone  can  bring  the  last. 
But  would  ye  leani  what  wo<-s  on  Thebes  impend, 
l.et  him,  the  author,  at  your  rites  atlond, 
Who  durst  his  father's  hluod  with  pleasure  shed, 
-Ascend  his  mother's  interdicted  bed, 
Thro*  violated  nature  force  his  way. 
And  stain  the  sacivd  woinb  where  once  he  lay. 
E'en  now  the  pow'rs  of  Hell  he  strives  to  rouse 
To  <vratli,  and  wearies  Heav'n  with  impious  vows. 
But,  since  from  me  alone  you  seek  to  know      yl  1 
£ach  mournful  circumstance  of  future  woe. 
All  I  can  learn,  and  all  allow'd  by  fate, 
With  truth  and  accuracy  I  relate. 
War,  liorrid  war,  the  jarring  world  shall  waste. 
And  thousands  to  their  own  destruction  hastf  ; 
Each  fjrei'ian  state  her  youthfid  warriors  yields. 
And  ne'er  before  such  ai-mies  hid  the  fields. 
All  these  shall  meet  a  sure,  tho'  various  death: 
.Some  in  the  glorious  field  shall  yield  their  breath, 
And  others,  blasted  with  ethcrial  fire,  921 

Or  by  tl>e  gaping  earth  o'erwinlm'd,  expire. 
Pair  ThLbi's  shall  yet  be  mistre.-s  of  the  plain, 
Nor  Polynices  win  the  promis'd  reign. 
But  the  stem  sire  shall  triumph  in  success. 
And  Heav'n  and  Hell  conspire  to  gite  redress.'' 
Thus  darkly  he  tiie  prophecy  exprest. 
Part  he  disclos'd,  the  creater  part  supprest. 
Meanwhile  the  scattcr'd  Argives  bend  their  course 
To  Neniea,  conscious  of  Herculean  force  ;         930 
Tliey  long  to  burn,  to  ravage,  and  destroy. 
And  war  and  slau.shttr  arc  their  only  joy. 
What  pow'r,  O  Pba-bus,  did  avert  their  rage, 
(For  scarce  the  fame  has  reach'd  our  distant  age:) 

891.  Ifpleas'd]  I  believe  this  passage  requires 
a  little  more  illustration  than  was  allowable  in 
the  version  ;  the  sense  is,  that  by  Laius's  relating 
the  ill  fortune  of  the  war,  (for  we  must  carry  the 
sup|K>sitioii  along  with  usof  its  being  so)  he  would 
gain  his  ends,  however  he  was  disposed  towards 
iiis  country,  viz.  that  if  h**  was  u  foe  to  it,  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them 
mourn,  but  if  a  friend,  of  warning  them  against 
the  ini|ionding  dangtr. 

1  must  confess  myself  obliged  to  Lactantius  for 
the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  shotilfl  have  been  at  a  loss  fur  a  con- 
struction, as  the  poet  has  expressed  himself  very 
obsturily. 

893.  .So  shall  the  grateful  vessel]  See  note  on 
the  4Uth  verse  of  the  1st  liook, 

933.  What  jww'r,  O  Phccbus]  It  was  custo- 
mary among  the  epic  writers  to  renew  their  invo- 
cation to  the  Mii^es  or  Phtebus  before  the  recital 
tff  lUiy  ntmarkubU  action  or  exploit;  nor  dues 


Kelate,  what  god  obsciir'd  the  doubtful  way. 
And  cloj'd  their  promis'd  coM(|uest  with  delay  } 
The  goil  of  wine,  returning  from  the  war. 
From  conqucr'd  H;pmus  drove  his  rattling  car; 
The  Scylhiau  here,  what  time  the  dog-star  reigns, 
Noeluriial  orgies  to  the  goil  ordains.  910 

The  hills  array'd  in  youthful  vreeii  appenr. 
And  scarce  sustain  the  pr<xl'ice  of  the  year. 
To  dearer  Thebes  the  god  pursues  his  way. 
And  plies  the  lash,  impatient  of  delay  : 
Impetuous  lynxes  bear  him  o'er  the  plains 
With  tigers  pair'd.  anti  lick  the  purple  reins; 
Reliind,  a  troop  of  hlecding  wolves  appear, 
\\itli  woundol  biiirs,  and  close  the  savage  rear. 
Stern  <liscord,  ever  ready  to  engage. 
With  stagg'ring  impotence,  and  headstrong  rage, 
Attend  his  course,  and  croud  around  his  car,  951 
Friends  of  the  god,  and  partners  in  the  war. 
But,  when  he  saw  the  clomls  of  dust  arise, 
Their  burnish'd  armour  gleaming  in  the  skies. 
And  knew,  that  Thebes  as  yet  was  un|)repar'd 
To  dare  the  combat,  or  their  rage  retard  ; 
Astonish'd  at  the  view,  he  cross'd  the  road, 
(Thu'  gorg'd  and  reeling  with  the  nauseous  load) 
Commands  the  drums  and  shriller  fifes  to  ci'ase. 
And  thus  begins,  when  all  was  hush'd  in  peace. 
"  Behold!  Bcllona  threats  the  Thebaii  tow'rs,  961 
The  (jucen  of  etli-r  arms  her  .Arrive  pow'rs, 
And  from  the  long  records  of  distant  a^e 
Derives  incitements  to  renew  her  rage. 
Could  not  th'  oftender's  death,  nor  length  of  lime 
.■\hsolve  the  guilt  and  horrours  of  the  crime. 
When  fire  fi-om  I  leav'n  was  stiinmon'd  to  her  doom. 
And  scorch'd  the  produce  of  her  fertile  womb  ? 
That  her  exhausted  anger  she  renews. 
And  the  sad  reliqucs  of  the  name  pursues.       970 
Yet  will  I  interpose  a  short  delay ; 
Hither,  ye  friends  of  Baccluis,  bend  your  way.*' 
He  spoke  :  his  tigers,  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Sprung  forth,  and  horc  biin  to  the  spot  dc«ign'd. 
Tlie  gaudy  Sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  height 
Of  Heav'n,  and  llash'd  intnlerable  light; 
Each  grove  admits  th'  exhilarating  ray, 
.4nd  bares  its  dark  recesses  to  the  day ; 
Thick  vapours  issue  from  the  steaming  fields. 
As  tlie  cleft  earth  a  gradual  passage  yields;     930 

this  repetition  want  its  uses ;  for  it  not  only  raises 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  poem  in  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  but  serves  likewise  to  awake  and 
revive  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  matter  in 
hand,  as  it  would  otherwise  flog  and  fall  ofT  in  the 
course  of  a  long  narration.  Virgil  has  made  use 
of  this  address  in  his  9th  book: 
,2uis  deu:,  O  Muss,  tarn  stcva  iucendia  Teuccis 
Avertit  ?  Stc.  v.  77. 

934.  For  scarce  the  fame]  This  is  copied  from 
Virgil,  where,  in  the  invocation  previous  to  bis 
catalogue,  he  says, 

Et  memiiiistis  cnim,  divse,  et  memorare  potestis. 
Ad  nus  vix  tenuis  fainz  pcrlabitur  aura. 

JEn.  I.  7.  v.  645. 
And  again  by  Tasso : 

Di  tant'  opra  d  noi  si  lunge  -> 

Debil'  aura  di  fama  peua  giunga.  Gier.  c.  3.  St.  19 

963.  Could  not  th'olTender's  death]  This  was 
Ills  mother  Seinelc,  concerning  whom,  see  note  on 
book  the  1st,  verse  j^ti. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


When,  rieiniT  from  amidst  a  t-ircling  crowd 
Of  Naiails,  thus  the  aoci  e:,claiuis  aluml. 
"  Ye  nymphs,  that  o'er  eacli  stream  cxi-rt  your  reign, 
Partake  our  honours,  and  adorn  our  traiu, 
Assist  me  to  repel  our  common  foes, 
Nor  grudg:e  the  toil,  \inwilling  I  impose. 
■Withhold  your  sluices,  dry  the  fertile  source. 
And  dogwith  dust  eaohstream's  iiiipetuouscourse  : 
But  Nemca's  most,  fiom  whence  the  guided  foe 
Pursues  his  wasteful  path  to  Thebes  below.      990 
Xet  ev'ry  torrent  quit  its  craggy  steep. 
And  disembogue  its  waters  in  the  deep. 
Propitious  Phcelnis  seconds  our  designs. 
An  on  the  margin  of  the  deep  he  shines; 
The  signs  indulgent  to  our  toils  arise. 
And  the  fierce  dog-star  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 
Hence  to  your  liquid  caves  awhile  retire : 
Your  presence  soon  we  shall  again  require, 
"When  your  past  toils  shall  claim  an  equal  share 
In  all  tlie  rites  our  votaries  prepare.  1000 

No  more  the  fauns  and  satyrs  shall  escape 
TJnpunish'd,  or  effect  th'  injurious  rape." 
He  spoke:  and  straight  a  gath'ringfiltliu'erspreads. 
And  binds  the  streams  suspended  on  their  heads 
No  more  the  spring  its  wonted  influence  yields; 
Increasing  thirst  inflames  the  wither'd  fields. 
Huge  heaps  of  moisteu'd  dust  condens'd  to  mud 
Cliarge  the  discolour'd  cliaimel  of  the  flood. 
Pale  Ceres  sickens  on  the  barren  soil, 
And  wither'd  ears  elude  the  peasant's  toil.      1010 
The  flocks  on  the  fallacious  margin  stood. 
And  mourn  th'  unwonted  absence  of  the  flood. 
Thus,  when  the  Nile  susjjcnils  his  rapid  course. 
And  seeks  with  refluent  waves  his  distant  source: 
In  spacious  caves  recruits  his  liquid  pon'rs. 
And  at  each  mouth  imbibes  the  wintry  sljow'rs  : 
The  riven  earth  with  issuing  vapours  smokes, 
And  Egypt  lun^  in  vain  his  aid  invokes  ; 
Till,  at  the  world's  united  pray'r,  again 
He  spreads  a  golden  harvest  on  the  plain.      1020 
Lyrceus,  and  the  guilty  Lerna  fly 
To  distant  realms,  and  leave  their  channels  dry. 
No  more  Charadrus,  with  tumultuous  sound. 
Whirls  his  white  foam,  and  floating  rocks  around. 
With  softer  murnu;rs  rough  Asteriou  flows; 
.  And  Erasine  no  more  continement  knows. 
Who  late,  in  sounds  that  njatch'd  the  noisy  deep. 
Or  thunder,  broke  the  shepherd's  envied  sleep. 
Langia  only,  as  the  god  ordain'd, 
Preserves  liis  stream  u  itb  dust  and  filth  unstain'd; 
Langia,  yet  unknown  to  vulgar  fame,  lO'Jl 

Nor  glorying  in  the  shiughtev'd  infant's  name. 
Inviolate  the  grove  and  spring  remain. 
And  all  their  wonted  properties  retain. 

D8,'3.  Ye  nymphs]  From  the  beginning  of  this 
speech  to  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  we  shall 
lind  the  poet  exerting  himself  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  The  descriptions  are  particularly  pic- 
turesque and  lively,  the  sentiments  nobie  and 
elevated,  the  speeches  nervous  and  Si)irited,  the 
diction  daring  and  figurative,  and  the  \erses  easy 
and  harmonious. 

1013.  Thus,  when  the  Nile]  This  comparison 
is  drawn  agreeably  to  truth  and  the  general  ob- 
5er\ation  of  travellers.  The  best  comment  upon 
it  is  in  the  lOth  book  of  T.ucan's  Pharsalia,  where 
the  poet  introduces  a  dialogue  between  Cssarand 
Aehoreus  concerning  tlie  source  and  origin  of  the 
^ile. 


Cut  O  !   what  honours  the  fair  nynipli  iwsiit. 
When  Greece,  to  solemnize  her  infant's  fate, 
.Shall  institute  triennial  feasts  and  games, 
And  ages  hence  record  their  sacred  names  ! 
No  more  the  plates  their  swelling  chests  confine. 
No  more  the  bucklers  on  their  shoulders  shine: 
The  fever  Spreads  thro"  each  interior  part,     lO-il 
And  from  the  mouth  invades  the  beating  heart. 
With  raging  pain  their  with'ring  entrails  burn. 
And  fiery  breathings  from  their  lungs  return. 
The  shrinkina'  veins  contract  their  purple  flood, 
Nor  feel  the  circling  motion  of  the  blood. 
The  gaping  earth  exhales  unwholesome  steams, 
Resolv'd  to  dust  by  Sol's  inc'reasing  beams. 
The  thirsty  steed,  impatient  of  the  reins. 
In  wild  disorder  scours  along  the  plains.  1050 

On  the  dry  bit  no  floods  of  moisture  flow, 
In  whiteness  equal  to  the  Scythian  snow; 
But  from  his  mouth  depends  the  lolling  tonjue. 
Or  to  the  parched  roof  adhesive  hung. 
Some,  by  the  king  commission'd,  Earth  explore. 
And  search  the  sources  of  her  liquid  store. 
.But  all  in  vain  :  they  view  with  wond'ring  eyes, 
Each  channel  dry'd,  exhausted  of  supplies. 
(Th*  essential  propertj^  of  moisture  gone) 
The  s])ring  retains  an  empty  name  alone.       1066 
Nor  was  there  greater  hope  of  falling  rain. 
Than  if  they  rang'd  the  desert  I.ybian  plainj 
Where  Iris  ever  shuns  the  deep  serene. 
Nor  pregnant  clouds  o'ershade  th'  unvaried  scenei 
.\t  length  a  ray  of  hope  dispels  their  grief. 
And  cheers  them  with  the  ]>rospect  of  relief. 
Ilyijriiule,  as  through  the  woods  they  stray'd, 
A  beauteous  muurnei',  haply  they  survey'd. 

1035.  O  !  what  honours]  A  gentleman,  who 
has  made  some  fitrure  in  the  literary  world,  in 
perusing  these  lines  with  me,  blamed  our  author 
forgiving  us  the  outlines  of  this  piece,  which  he 
intended  to  fill  up  in  the  6th  hook,  as  thinking  it 
superfluous  and  disgusting.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  may  be  so  far  from  cloying  the  reader's  ap- 
petite, that  it  may  raise  it,  and  make  him  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  picture  drawn  in  its  full 
length. 

1049.  The  thirsty  steed]  These  lines  call  to  my 
mind  a  beautiful  description  in  Lucan,  of  thi-i 
noble  animal  in  the  same  sickly  state. 

Non  sonipes  motus  olangore  tubarum 

Saxa  <)uatit  pulsn,  rigidos  vexanlia  fra?nos 
Ora  terens,  spargitque.iubas,  et  surrigit  aures, 
Incertoque  pedum  pugnat  non  stare  tumultu. 
Fessa  jacet  cervix.     Fumant  sndoribus  armi  : 
Oraque  projecta  squallent  arentia  lingua. 
Peetora  rauca  gemunt,  qua;  creberanhelitus  urgetj 
F.t  defecta  gravis  longe  trabit  ilia  pulsus  : 
Siccaque  sanguineis  durescit  spuma  lupatis. 

Pilars,  book  4.  742. 

Tasso  has  a  fine  stan/a  on  the  same  subject. 

Langue  il  corsier  gia  si  feroce,  e  1'  erba 
Che  fii  suo  caro  ciho,  a  schitfo  prende. 

Vaeilla  il  piede  infermo,  e  la  superba 
Cervice  dianzi,  or  giu  dimessa  pende: 

Memoria  di  sue  palme  orpiu  non  serba, 
Ne  jiiu  nobil  di  gloria  amor  1'  accende ; 

Le  vincitrici  spoglie,  e  i  richi  fregi 

Par,  che  quasi  vil  soma,  odij,  c  dispregi. 

Canto  13.  st.  62; 
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Ophcllo,  ill  her  soft  (■mbraces  prcsl, 

(Anotliurs  hope)  liuiif;  smiliiit;  at  licr  l)r<-M»t.   HHO 

Wiih  graceful  iiegligcncc  ht-r  Iri-ssrs  rtuw  ; 

Her  humble  weciik  were  bUilcd  tu  her  wue  : 

Yet  all  those  sluiliitl  arts  tuiuld  nut  elTaco 

Her  native  grandeur,  and  iiiajestir  grnee  : 

With  decent  mixture  in  her  stalely  mien 

The  captive  and  the  prineess  migiit  be  seen. 

Th'  Inaehian  inunarcb  lirst  bis  bilenee  broke, 

And  aw'd,  the  royal  exile  thus  luspok.'. 

"  O  thou,  whose  features,  and  celestial  air, 

A  more  than  mortal  origin  declare;  lOSO 

Whom  nati\c  lleav'n,  and  boundless  (ww'r  »e<ure 

From  all  those  wants  the  sons  of  Euirtb  endure; 

Let  not  an  humble  *iuppliant  sue  in  vain. 

Whether  you  left  the  eliaste  Diaiui's  tiuiii. 

To  grace  a  niortal's,  or  iinmurlal's  anus, 

(For  Jove  himself  has  j)in'd  for  Arpive  charms.) 

The  squadrons  you  survey,  a  pious  cause 

To  raze  the  guilty  walls  of  Cadmus  draws  : 

Yet  lieiy  thirst  our  just  designs  conti-ouls, 

Consuiuesour  vigour,  and  unmans  our  souls.  1090 

M'hate'er  you  grant,  with  joy  we  shall  partake. 

Nor  scorn  the  troubleil  stream,  or  standing  lake  : 

Oar  pressing  wants  forbid  us  to  refuse. 

Nor  leave  as  yet  the  liberty  to  choose. 

No  more  we  importune  the  pow'rs  on  high  ; 

Do  thou  the  place  of  partial  Jove  supply  ; 

O  give  us  strength  to  match  our  warm  desires. 

And  nerves  to  second  what  our  soul  inspires. 

So  may  this  infant  thrive  beneath  the  care 

Of  Heav'n,  and  long  inhale  the  vital  air.         1 100 

Vet  more : — should  Jove  our  vows  with  conquest 

crown, 
And  Thebes  her  rightful  lord  and  nmnarch  own  ; 
For  each  that  'scapes  tlu'  ruthless  hand  of  ilcatii, 
A  slaughtered  victim  sliall  resign  his  breath." 

1069.  Ophrltc]  was  the  son  of  Lycursus,  king 
of  Nemca.  His  name  comprehends  the  predic- 
tion of  his  death  by  a  serpent.  "Ofi;,  signifying 
a  ser]H'nt,  and  Ei^uv,  whicb  makes  EXsv  in  its 
aorist  secund.  to  kill. 

1075).  O  thou]  The  first  part  of  this  address  is 
a  transcript  of  ^jiea>'s  speech  to  his  mother 
Venus,  in  the  lint  /Eneid. 

O  (quain  te  memorem  !)  Virgo :   namque  baud 

tibi  vultus 
Jlortalis,  nee  vox  bominem  sonat:  O  dea,  certe  : 
All  Phtebi  suror,  ac  nympharuin  sanguinis  una  ? 
Sis  felix,  nostruuiquc  l«ves  quiccunque  laborem. 

Ver.  331. 
I0P5.  No  more  we  importune]  I  am  afraid  Sta- 
tins has  neglecteil  Horace's  advice, 

— -  Servetur  ad  imum 
2ualis  all  inceptu  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 
At  least  Adrastus  seems  to  deviate  from  the  pious 
track  he  first  set  out  in.    The  sentiment  is  ori'ii- 
nally  Lucan's,  ai.d  I  am  sorry  our  author  bad  the 
indiscretion  to  copy  it. 
Mcntimur  regiiarc  Jovetn,  spcctabil  ab  alto 
jEtheii!  Tbc'salicas,  teneat  cum  fulmina,  cades  ? 
.Scilicet  ipse  petit  Pholoen  ?  petit  ignibus  JElcn, 
Immeritaque  neiuus  Rhodopcs,  piuusquc  minan- 

tcm  r 
Cassius  hoc  feriet  potius  caput? 

(Speaking  of  Cwsar).  Phars.  lib.  7. 

The  lines  themselves  are  spirited   and  beautiful, 
apj  equally  impious. 


He  spoke  :  a  sudden  t.inguor  seiz'd  his  tcTngue, 

Iii.u'ti^e  lo  the  cluininy  laws  it  liun^. 

His  liin-j>  no  mtirir  their  wonti-d  aid  supply, 

.■liid  fauU'ring  in  tlicir  course  the  accenu  die. 

Pale  WHS  each  face  with  thirst  an<l  with  despair. 

Faintly  they  heave  for  breath  anil  gasp  for  air. 

Tile  lAaiinian  princess  lix'd  her  modest  eyes  1 1 11 

Prone  to  the  ground,  and  thus  at  length  replies. 

" 'Tis  true,  OlJrccks,  from  lleav'n  I  claim  my  birth. 

And  far  in  wiie  surpass  the  race  of  Kanh. 

Hard  is  iiiy  lot,  a  nurse's  cares  to  jirovc, 

.Villi  tend  the  produce  of  another's  love; 

While  mine,perehaiM:e,  tbe  pan^  of  hunger  kooir. 

And  crave  what  on  an  alien  I  bestovr. 

Yet  for  the  author  of  my  birth  I  claim 

A  monarch  great  in  eniplre  as  in  fame.  1120 

Hut,  why  do  1  delay  to  ^ive  redress, 

.And  agtrravale  wjth  coiiverse  your  distress? 

Come  then,  if  haply  yet  l.ai>gia  gti<Ies, 

And  rolls  beneath  the  groumi  bis  silent  tldc4. 

Ne'er  was  he  known  to  leave  bis  ehaniM.'!  dry. 

Not  e'en  when  Sirius  lires  the  sultry  sky  ; 

Or  Cancer  on  Ins  utmost  limit  sliiiie!^, 

.\nd  to  the  scoichiiig  l.ion  near  inclines.'* 

She  spoke :  and  to  pmcure  the  promis'd  aid, 

III  haste  her  charge  on  the  soft  herbage  laid.    1 130 

Then  heap'd  around  the  cbuicesl  tlow'rs,  and  tries 

With  lulling  sounds  to  close  bis  streaming  eyes; 

Such  as  gnml  Cyln-le,  when  erst  she  strove 

To  sootti6  the  plaintive  cries  of  new-bom  Jove  ; 

.-H round  f'u  babe  in  aiitic  measures  pass 

Her  jovial  priests,  and  strike  the  tinkling  brass. 

But  strike  iu  vain  :  the  cymbal's  fc<  ble  sound. 

Is  in  the  infant's  louder  clamours  drown'd. 

Meanwhile  in  ctiildisb  sports  Opheltes  past 

The  fatal  day,  of  all  his  days  the  last.  1 1411 

One  white  the  rising  blades  of  grass  be  spurns. 

Then,  as  his  thirst,  or  lust  of  foi>d  returns. 

Recalls  his  absent  nurse  with  feeble  cries. 

Or  seeks  in  sleep  to  clo-ic  bis  liea\y  eyes  : 

To  form  the  speech  ot  man  he  now  essays. 

And  harmless  thoughts  in  broken  sounds  conveys; 

Erects  bis  liit'ning  ears  at  ev'iy  sound. 

And  culls  the  tender  llow'rs  thai  grow  around  : 

Too  credulous  to  tlie  fallacious  grove. 

Nor  conscious  of  the  fate  decreed  by  J<>ve.       I  l.'iO 

Thus  .MarsooThiacian  mountains topt  with  snow. 

Or  Hermes  rans'd  along  Cyllent's  brow. 

Thus  often,  on  his  native  shore  recliii'd, 

.•\pollo  lay,  and  youtlil'iil  thefts  design'd. 

The  triH'ps  uitanwhile,  impatient  of  ilelay. 

Thro' shailes  and  devious  thickets  force  their  way  i 

t^ne  follows,  where  his  fair  condueto'ss  leads, 

Another,  urg'd  with  greater  thirst  precedes; 

While  she  repeated,  as  she  past  along. 

Her  promises,  and  ubeer'd  the  ditxiping  throng  s 

1113.  From  Ilea-. '11]  She  was  the  craiidaughler 
of  Bni'cbus  by  her  father  Thoas's  side. 

1 1 IC.  Of  another's  love]  Arclicmorus  or  Ophel- 
les. 

1117.  Willie  mincl  She  had  twins,  named 
Thoas  and  Euneus,  by  Jason. 

1133.  Snrh  as  great  Cyb?lc]  Cyb.-Ic,  or  thA 
Earth,  was  tlic  mother  of  alt  the  other  dtitint. 
Her  saiMtiei's  were  ,<e  ebiHtcl  uiih  a  confu^etl 
noise  of  timbrels,  pipes,  and  cymbal*.  I^eiiva 
lloiaee  says, 

Non  viit.1 

Sic  gcpiiuaot  CoiybuQles  a:ra. 
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Soon  as  the  rocky  murmur  greets  their  ear; 
And  in  full  view  the  grateful  vale  nppears ; 
"  A  stream  !''  the  leading  chief  excl:iims  aloud, 
And  waves  the  standard  o'er  the  joyful  crowd  ; 
"  A  stream  !''  at  once  ten  thousand  voices  ci-y, 
''  A  stream  !''  the  list'ning  hills  and  rocks  reply. 
Thus,  when  the  pilot  on  th'  Ionian  main 
Discerns  the  summit  of  Apollo's  fane, 
The  sturdy  boatman  quits  awhile  his  oar, 
And  hails  with  joyful  shouts  thelist'ning  shore,  1170 
The  list'ning  shore  returns  the  deaf'nrng  sound. 
The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
Eager  to  drink,  the  rushing  crowds  descend, 
Unmindful  of  their  sov'reign  or  their  friend. 
Horses  and  charioteers,  a  mingled  throng. 
Steed  press'd  on  steed,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
Here  kings  themselves  in  vain  precedence  claim, 
In  rank  superior,  yet  their  thirst  the  same. 
Some  tumble  headlong  from  the  slipp'ry  rock. 
Others  are  whelm'd  beneath  the  wat'ry  shock. 
The  king,  to  whom  before  a  million  b'ow'd,     1  ISl 
Finds  not  a  subject  in  the  num'rous  crowil. 
E'en  sinking  friendship  meets  with  no  return 
Of  aid,  while  each  becomes  his  own  concern. 
The  stream,  whose  surface  late  was  known  to  show. 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  below, 
Obscene  with  filth  and  gather'd  mud  appears. 
And  a  discolour'd,  sable  aspect  wears. 
The  flatted  grass  avows  their  heavy  tread. 
And  bending  Ceres  hangs  her  drooping  bead:  1190 
Their  thirst  no  bounds,  and  no  distinction  knows, 
The  more  they  drink,  the  more  the  fever  glows. 
Such  is  the  prospect,  when,  o'erthrown  the  wall, 
Bellona  dooms  a  captive  town  to  fall  : 
Vulcan  and  Mars  with  mutu.al  aid  engage. 
And  all  is  tumult,  ruin,  blood,  and  rage". 


1161.  Soon  asthe  rocky  murmur]  This  is  taken 
from  the  third  jEneid  of  Virgil. 

Cum  procul  obscures  coUes,  humilemque  videmus 
Italiam,  Italiam  primus  conclamat  Achates, 
Italiam  Isto  sooii  clamore  salutaut.         Verse  522. 

And  again  by  Tasso. 

£cco  apparir  Gierusalem  si  vede, 

Ecco  additar  Gierusalem  si  scorge; 

Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 

Gierusalemme  salutar  si  vede.      Canto  3.  St.  3. 

1168.  The  summit  of  Apollo's  fane]  Leucas 
was  a  town  in  the  isle  Leucadia  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
jiow  called  Santa  Maura,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  to  which  those  that  were  love-sick  re- 
sorted, and  were  cured.    Ovid  describes  it  thus: 

'3uoniam  non  ignibus  ?^quis 
Ureris,  Arabracias  terra  petenda  tibi. 
PhiTbus  ab  excelso,  quantum  patet,  aspieit  aequor. 
Actiaeum  populi  Leucadiumque  vocant. 

Heroid.  Sap.  to  Phaon. 

.As  for  the  simile,  Tasso  has  copied  it. 
Cosi  di  naviganti  audace  stuolo, 

Che  mova  .i  ricercar'  estranio  Lido, 
E  in  mar  dubbioso  sotto  ignoto  polo 

Provi  I'onde  falKici,  e'l  vento  intido  ; 
S'al  fin  discopte  il  defiato  suolo, 

II  saluta  ila  lunge  in  lieto  grido, 
E  I'uno  al'  altro  il  mostra,  e  in  tanto  oblia 

I.a  uoia,  e'l  mal  della  passata  via.      C.  S.  st,  4. 
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At  length  a  chief,  as  in  the  midst  he  stood, 

Thus  gratefcdly  bespoke  the  list'ning  wood  ; 

"  O  thou,  whose  verdant  shades,  and  envied  grove. 

Can  boast  alone  the  patronage  of  Jove,  I'JOl) 

Here  let  thy  wrath  its  utmost  limits  know. 

Nor  pass  the  bounds  which  Hcav'n  and  fate  allow. 

Not  greater  was  thy  vengeance,  when  of  old 

Alcides  slew  the  terrour  of  the  fold, 

IVhen  in  his  fatal  gripe  the  hero  prcst 

The  throat  and  windpipe  of  the  savage  pest. 

And  thou,  dispensing  genius  of  the  stream. 

Impervious  to  the  Sun's  meridian  beam, 

titill  calm,  uninterrupted  may'st  thou  range. 

And  from  succeeding  ages  feel  no  change.        1210 

Thy  channel  no  increase  from  seasons  knows. 

From  dipping  zephyrs  and  dissolving  snows  j 

Nor  Iris,  varied  by  Pho-bcan  beams. 

Refunds  the  property  of  other  streams: 

From  thy  own  source  recruited  with  supplies, 

Nor  varied  by  each  star  that  rules  the  skies. 

Lycornias  shall  in  vain  precedence  claim. 

And  Ladon,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name  : 

Sperchius  shall  resign  his  share  of  praise. 

And  Xanthus,  favour'd  in  M.-E0nian  lays.        1229:= 

But  greater  marks  of  favour  shalt  thou  prove. 

And  shine  in  votive  honours  next  to  Jove  ; 

Full  in  the  shade  of  these  encircling  how'rs. 

Shall  rise  an  altar,  grac'd  with  n.ative  ftow'rs: 

So  thoir  but  open  at  our  next  return 

The  liquid  treasures  of  thy  sacred  urn. 

So  thus  our  wasted  strength  asain  restore. 

And  hail  irs  to  this  hospitable  shore.'' 


BOOK  V. 

THE  augument. 

After  the  confederates  had  refreshed  themselves 
at  the  river  Langia,   Hypsipyle,  at  the  reqirest 

1213.  Nor  Iris]  Tiie  poet  seems  to  have  fan- 
cied, the  rainbow  drew  up  water  from  the  sea  or 
rivers,  and  poured  it  down  again  in  showers  of 
rain.    So  Lucan : 


Arcus ^-^—^ 

Oceanirm  bibit,  raptosqire  ad  nubila  fluctus 
Pertulit,  et  coelo  defusum  reddidit  asquoi'. 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  Thebaid,  thei-e  is  none 
more  pleasing  than  the  fourth.  It  may  he  divided 
into  tln-ee  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  par-ticulav 
beauties,  and  clainrs  a  distinct  share  of  admiratiorf: 
The  lirst  part,  which  comprehends  an  account  of 
the  warlike  preparation  at  Argos,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  troops  and  commanders  of  the  confe- 
derate army,  is  wondrrfully  entertaining.  The 
second  part,  which  contains  a  df  scriplion  of  the 
whole  art  of  necromancy,  the  government  and  dif- 
fer-ent  compartments  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  a 
succinct  account  of  the  most  celebrated  per-sonages 
befor-e  the  Theban  war,  is  extremely  instructive. 
The  third  and  last  part,  which  is  the  introduction 
to  an  episode,  contains  a  fine  piece  of  m.icbinery 
in  the  distress  of  the  allies,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
instruction  aird  enteitaiirment.  In  a  word,  in 
whatever  light  we  contemplate  it,  we  shall  find  it 
orre  of  the  most  correct,  diversified,  ajid  spirited 
buoki  in  the  whole  poem. 
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<4  Adrasttis,  relates  her  misfortunes,  and  in  pai^ 

tinitar,  dc-icribes  the  fjmous  massacre  of  the 
males,  the  dcllvcraiit  e  «.f  lar  father,  the  arrival 
and  amuuri  of  tlie  Ai\i:onauts  at  Ixmtios,  and 
tier  abdieatiun  of  the  t!overiiiueut.  In  the  mean 
time,  Archemonis,  whom  she  had  left  behind, 
is  &lain  by  a  serpent  dedieatcd  to  Jupitrr.  Hyp- 
sipyle,  alarmed  with  the  screams  of  the  dyini; 
infant,  h^avck  the  aiiny,  ami  is  fullowoil  by  Par- 
thenupacus,  whom  Adrasttis  hatl  sent  to  knnw 
the  cause  of  her  ih-parlnre.  As  soon  as  tlu'  al- 
lies arc  a^qu.iinti'il  .uith  what  had  happened, 
they  uiarch  with  ParthenopAUS  to  desimy  the 
serpent.  liippninc«lnii  makes  an  unsuiLesxful 
Attempt  with  a  huce  stone,  and  t'apamus  kills 
the  monster  with  his  spear.  Jupiter,  enra^t^l  at 
this,  scarcely  relrains  from  puni>hinj;  the  hero 
with  a  thundciiKili,  and.  as  a  ti»keu  uf  his  c)i!»- 
pleasuie,  Harts  down  a  ll.ish  of  li;zhtninc,  whieh 
falls  upon  bis  helrnct.  Hypvipvh*  makes  a  la- 
inentatiuu  over  the  infant*s  body.  Lyeurgus 
makes  an  attempt  to  slay  her,  but  is  withheld 
by  Tydeiis.  This  m^rnsions  a  riot,  which  is, 
however,  queUetl  by  the  interposition  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  who  persuades  the  army  to  do  funeral 
honours  to  Arolu'moru^,  in  au  oratiou  which 
conclude:^  this  book. 


Their  Ihimt  allnyM,  and  fervent  heat  of  bluod, 
Thojoj'ful  legions  tpiit  the  shallower  flood. 
Recruited  wilh  the  drau{;ht,  the  gen'rous  steed 
With  louder  neiij^hings  seeks  the  verdant  mead. 
As  now  rt  turning  health  dispcrsM  the  pain, 
And  lusty  vi;;our  strung  their  nerves  again; 
Th'  exultinj;  troops  with  fiercer  ardour  plow, 
And  threat  and  vow  deiiiuction  to  the  foe; 
As  if  some  hidden  viitne  in  the  stream 
RcncwM  their  courage  and  extinj^iiishM  tlamc.  10 
A;^in  the  warriors,  sathVinp  from  afar. 
Move  into  ranks,  ami  wear  the  form  of  war ; 
Aj^in  each  chief  his  scatter'd  forces  joins. 
Gleams  in  the  frout,  and  forms  thedeep'ning  lines. 
As  li'/ht'nin^s  issur  from  a  sable  cloud. 
Such  from  tlieir  annn  the  bright  effulgence  flow'd. 
Thus,  spring  returning,  from  the  sultry  coast 
Of  Nile,  the  cranes,  a  thick  embodied  hoit, 

17.  Tims,  sprin;?  retuminfi;]  This  comparison 
seems  to  h:tvc  been  a  favourite  among  the  poet^. 
Homer  first  adopted  it. 

KXjiyyn  t(i*  >t  ciTovrai  Ir.'  ilx$aTi7o  fooMUt 
*Ai'5;fWi  TlvyiJJiictfft  ^i»a»  i^  xnfa  \iifufftti. 
AtiViai  0*  aca  rai  yi  xaxh  "gi?a  w?ofi5c»Ttti. 

Virgil  borrowed  it  from  him. 

Suales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Slrymoniw  dant  jiipna  grucs,atque  .-etheratranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuutque  uotos  clamuic  secundo. 

Trj'phiodoros  has  imitated  it  likewise. 

oral  V  ^fioTd  ^'tuX*^!;  uxtafiio 

l'-iOr-iSi;  ipT^vtT  if^tX^ia  xtxkt'.yrtai • 

Des.  of  Troy,  v.  313. 


Expand  their  wings,  and  with  hoarse  clangours  fl^ 
To  milder  climes,  and  a  more  temp'rate  sky.     2u 
Their  )en^tli'nin!;s(|uadrons  shade  the  pbin  below, 
Lond  and  more  loud  the  piercing  elan;;ours  grow  ; 
Till  to  some  runnin.^  stream  they  bend  their  way, 
Or  busk  beneath  the  Sun's  descending  ray. 
Amidst  his  circling  peers  Adrastus  stood 
Iteneath  au  a>h,  tlie  glory  uf  the  wood  ; 
And,  on  the  Theban  hero*s  lauce  reclin'd, 
Thus  to  t!,e  Lemnian  queen  rcvi'alM  his  mind. 
'*  Whoe'er  thou  art,  to  whom  the>e  squadrons  owe 
Their  lives,  Ol  make  us  partners  of  thy  woe,    30 
Honours  like  these  th'  imperial  lord  of  air, 
And  all  th*  ethcrtal  host  miglit  wish  to  share: 
Fain  would  we  leiirn,  what  happy  spot  of  earth 
Ciin  iMiast  your  resideni'e  anJ  whem-e  your  biith! 
Tho*  fortune  frowns,  impurliai  Heav'u  exerts 
Her  arm  of  succour,  and  your  r.uise  asserts; 
And  in  that  air  and  dignity  we  trace 
7'he  rank  and  hidden  glories  uf  your  race.** 
The  princess  bends  awhile  on  earth  iicr  eyes, 
And  her  relation  ushers  in  with  si-^hs.  40 

'*  The  odious  task,  O  monarch,  you  impose. 
Renews,  alas!  unutterable  woes: 
Say,  conscious  Lemnos,  how  shall  1  relate 
Thy  licenes  of  carnage,  and  thy  dee<ls  of  hate  ? 
Again  the  daring  crime  appears  in  sight, 
And  all  the  horruurs  of  the  fatal  nichU 
ThnCe  hapless  they,  whose  breasts  the  Furies  fir'd, 
And  in  whose  he:irts  Ibis  impious  rage  inspir'd  ! 
'Twas  I,  and  I  alone,  who  durst  conceal 
IMy  sire,  devoted  to  the  ruthless  steel.  SO 

Let  not  my  simple  weeds  and  sonlid  vest 
Persu.ide  you  to  despise  your  friendly  gucct. 
But  why  do  I  divert  with  these  delays 
The  cares  of  war,  and  military  praise? 
Know  then,  from  Thoas,  great  in  arms,  I  sprin;, 
Tho*  flying  from  the  chains  of  Nemea's  kin^." 
Thehtauteous  mourner  rises  in  esteem^ 
Her  talents  equal  to  tho  labour  seem. 
All  wish  to  know  the  sequel  of  her  woes. 
But  chief  Adrastus  urg'd  her  to  disclose.  60 

**  Wliile  these  our  troops  unite  their  common  aid 
To  force  a  passage  thro'  yon  gloomy  shade, 

41.  The  odious  task]  The  length  of  this  narra- 
tion is  abundantly  compensated  for  by  the  beau- 
ties of  it.  The  poet  seems  to  avow  his  intention 
of  imitating  Virgil  in  his  second  book,  by  ushering 
it  in  with  almost  the  same  terms. 

Immania  vulncra,  rector, 

Integra  re  jubes 

61.  While  these  onr  troops]  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens (says  Longiuus)  that  a  writer,  in  speaking  of 
s<jme  person,  all  on  a  sudden  puts  himself  in  that 
other's  place,  and  acts  liis  part ;  a  figure  which 
marks  the  impetuosity  and  hurry  of  the  pissions. 
The  poet  >tops  his  narration,  forgets  his  own  per- 
son, and  instantly,  without  any  notice,  introduces 
the  person  speakine.  By  tliis  sudden  transition, 
he  prevents  the  reader,  and  the  transition  is  made 
before  the  poet  himself  seems  sensible  he  had  made 
it.  The  true  and  proper  place  for  this  fi\:nre  is 
when  the  time  presses,  and  tlic  wcasiou  will  not 
adniitof  any  dilay  :  >t  is  elegant  then  to  pass  from 
one  person  to  another,  as  in  that  of  Hecatrous. 

"  The  herald,  extremely  discontented  at  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,  gave  command  to  the  Hem- 
clids  to  withdraw.— It  is  no  way  in  my  power  to 
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Kor  <\oes  the  task  reqmr*  a  little  force, 
(So  thick  the  bushes  that  obstruct  their  course) 
Each  circumstance  of  woe  rtlate  anevp, 
Anil  from  the  causutho  dire  elTccl  pursue: 
What  followM  youraversiou  to  the  crime, 
Atid  why  sechuletl  from  your  native  clime. 
Tis  ploasaut  to  review  tiie  scenes  of  grief. 
And  to  divulge  oiu"  wucs  a  short  relief."  70 

He  paus'd:  the  captive  princess  thus  replies: 
•'  Encircled  by  the  ditp  fair  T.einnos  lie*- ; 
Here  weary  Vulcan  wastes  his  hisure  hours, 
And  recollects  in  sleep  his  scatter'd  pnw'rs. 
'i'he  cloud-capt  Athos  from  his  lenjrt!i*uiucr  stoop 
O'erlooks  our  isle  ;  his  groves  o'ershade  ihe  deep. 
r!ach  fronting  tract  of  land  the  Thracian  plouijhs, 
The  Thracian,  fata!  to  each  Lenuiian  spouse. 
Oucc  great  in  arms  and  useful  arts  it  shone, 
Fertile  in  chiefs;  of  valour  and  renown:  80 

Not  Delos,  or  tlie  Samian  isle  could  claim 
A  greater  share  of  riches  and  of  fame ; 
Till  Hcav'n  to  punish  our  oflence  decreed, 
Nor  were  we  wanting  to  piximote  the  deed  : 
No  temples  to  the  queen  of  love  were  rais'd. 
Nor  incense  on  the  sacred  altars  blaz'd. 
Thus  sometimes  anger  stings  a  heav'niy  mind, 
And  vengeance  sure,  tho'  tardy,  creeps  behind. 
Prom  Paphos,  where  a  hundred  altars  smoke, 
And  love-sick  votaries  her  aid  invoke,  90 

Careless  of  dress  and  onnament  she  moves. 
And  leaves  behind  hercestus  and  her  doves. 
'Ihe  Moon  had  measured  half  the  starry  frame, 
When  the  fierce  goddess  with  the  Furies  came: 
Far  other  flames  than  those  of  love  she  bears, 
And  ]ngh  in  air  the  torch  of  Discord  rears. 
Sooti  as  the  fiend-engeudVed  serpents  roam, 
DilTusing  terrours  o'er  each  wransling  dome, 
The  Loves,  or  willintr,  or  compell'd  by  force, 
From  guilty  Lemuos  btnd  their  airy  course;    100 
Lemnos,  which  dearer  to  her  consort  stands 
Than  all  the  cities  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 

help  you  ;  if,  therefore,  you  would  not  entirely 
perish,  and  if  you  would  not  involve  aie  too  in 
your  ruin,  depart  and  seek  a  retreat  among  some 
other  people." 

Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  cap.  3. 
&2.   Her  cestus]     Tlie  cestus  or  magic  girdle  of 
Venus  is  thus  described  by  Homer. 

TLce.^-^aijLg,  tit'  rjiXftj/f  voov  Tru'xrc  iti^  9gov£3Vu>v. 

There  is  a  singular  picpriety  in  making  this  god- 
<less  the  authoress  of  these  disturbances  :  the  ma- 
chine is  allegorical,  and  implies,  that  the  Lcmnian 
matrons  were  excited  to  such  a  degree  of  lust,  as 
to  massacre  their  husbands  for  their  natural  impo- 
tency,  or  affrcted  continence. 

JOl.  Lemnos]  The  reason  why  Vulcan  is  said 
to  reside  at  Lemnos,  was,  because  that  island 
abounds  with  subterraneous  veins  of  fire.  He  fell 
there  from  Heaven,  as  he  himself  says. 

KaTTTrrcov  tv  Avfxyw. Horn.  Iliad,  b.  1. 

Where  philos'iphns  say,  that  element  has  its  pro- 
per place.  Heie  it  was,  that  he  (o.itiived  the  fa- 
mous chain,  which  possibly  might  pitjudice  his 
cui>?oit  against  tht  Lcmniarw. 


Urg'd  by  no  cause,  the  sollen  bridegroom  fled 

From  blooming  beauty,  and  the  genial  bed; 

No  more  be  pa^'^  the  pleasing  debt  of  love, 

When  conscious  Cynthia  rules  the  realms  above : 

Xor  sleep  surprises  with  unnotic'd  pace 

The  clasping  pair,  and  strengthens  their  embrace: 

But  rage  and  hate  in  every  breast  arise. 

And  with  his  torch  inverted  Hymen  flies,  110 

The  men  (a  plea  for  absence)  oft  complain 

Of  Thracian  insults,  and  demand  the  plain  : 

And  tho'  from  camp  their  eyes  with  case  command 

Their  native  city,  and  the  Leuinian  strand, 

Tho' nature, -oft  recoiling,  chides  their  stay, 

And  their  sad  children  beckon  them  away; 

Stretch *d  on  the  banks,  tliey  rather  wish  to  bear 

The  wintry  storm,  th*  inclemencies  of  air. 

And  listen  to  the  hoarse-resonuding  roar 

Of  nightly  surges,  breaking  on  the  shore.  120 

Our  sex  in  social  converse  seek  relief, 

And  point  to  Thrace,  the  object  of  their  grief: 

From  morn  to  night  the  stream  of  sorrow  flows. 

And  Sid  but  sets  to  rise  upon  their  woes. 

How  blest  was  I,  a  stranger  then  to  love. 

And  all  the  pangs,  which  widowM  matrons  prove. 

Now  thro'  the  zenith  flaming  Sol  had  driv*n 

His  panting  steeds,  and  gainM  the  middle  Heav*n, 

When,  tho'  no  gathering  clouds  the  day  control. 

Thro*  skies  serene  portentous  thunders  roll ;    I30 

The  caverns  of  the  smoky  god  display 

Thick-steaming  flames,  and  choke  the  face  of  day  : 

Tho'  mute  each  blast,  the  rough  .^^gean  roars, 

And  heavy  surges  lash  the  plaintive  shores : 

Then  grave  Polyxo  thro'  the  city  roves, 

And  mourns  her  widow'd  bed  and  slighted  loves. 

Mad  as  the  Thracian  bacchanal  appears. 

When  from  afar  the  vocal  pipe  she  hears, 

1 29.  When,  tho'  no  gathVing  clouds]  This  was 
looked  uptm  by  the  ancients  as  very  ominous : 
Hence  Lucan  enumerating  the  prodigies  previous 
to  the  civil  war  between  Cfcsar  and  Pompey, 
says. 

Taciturn  sine  nubibus  idlis 
Fulmen. Phars.  lib.  1# 

And  Horace  mentions  it  as  a  warning  sent  from 
Heaven,  to  deter  him  from  coirtinuing  his  former 
irreligious  course  of  life. 

— •^—  Diespiter 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens, 

PJerumqire  per  pnrum  sonantes 

Egit  equos,  volucremque  curmm.    Lib.  1.  ode  34' 

137.  Mad  as  the  Thracian  bacchanal]  Virgil 
has  made  choice  of  the  same  comparison  to  ex- 
press the  rage  and  madness  of  X)itlo,  when  ^ueas 
was  going  to  forsake  her. 

S^evit  iuops  auimi,  totamque  inccnsa  per  urbem 
Gacchatur-:  quails  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyas,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  nocturnusque  vocat  clamoreCitharon. 

.^neid  lib,  4.  300. 
And  Tryphiodorus  likewise. 
Ol/h  a-TUJ  ©DniTcrav  in  S.-vfAOiat  yvvaTwt 

What  be  racBtions  of  the  BaccbaoaPs  beJng  rous- 
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'  Evoc'  she  cries,  and  shakes  the  solid  trrunntl, 
Whileechuinfrmountains  aiisu<-rti>  llie^touml.    140 
Vlii^ti'd  are  Iut  clicfk'-,  uikI  hocjyani  rull  licr  t)  o, 
She  rcniU  the  dcsi-rl  town  *vitli  frantic  criL*s, 
And,  while  the  ^tes  n*!>ouiul  beneath  her  strokes, 
To  join  111  aid  tli'  assembling  dame»  invokes. 
Four  death-devoted  babes,  (sad  scene  of  grief) 
Hunt:  at  her  side,  and  souffht  to  give  relief. 
S^vift  as  our  header,  to  Minerva's  fane 
\V»  bend  our  course,  a  ivild  disordcr'd  train. 
Sdetii*e  enjotn'd,  with  confidence  arose 
The  daring  authoress  *»f  all  our  woes;  150 

Her  b  tter  hand  a  naked  dagger  pres'«*d, 
A;id  Ihu-*  h<T  »p«ech  the  wrathful  fair  uddress'd. 
*  Ye  Leinnian  datiies,  dis>olvM  in  Itarren  ease, 
ll  Venus  yet  ntaiiis  the  |>uw*r  to  plea!»e; 
Jf  empty  marriage  forms  ye  disappmve, 
A*«i  hate  the  name  uithnut  the  joys  of  love; 
Ili-ar  and  attentl  :  when  Fortune  points  the  way. 
And  Heav'n  inspires,  'tis  impious  to  delay: 
To  vengeance  rise;  nor  let  your  sex  be  known 
IW  want  of  courage,  but  by  fonn  alone.  JuO 

Yt't  llynien'A  privilege  ue  may  r\'gain, 
And  toce  and  geniuljoys  revive  again. 
Would  each  the  toil  with  ju!»t  division  share, 
And  join  iier  private  with  iJie  public  care. 
Three  years  ha\e  past,  since  each  deserted  bride 
Has  lust  the  sullen  partner  of  her  side  : 
No  moH'  each  debt  of  love  and  duty's  paid, 
No  inon'  I.ui'ina  yields  her  timely  aid. 
Proinpt(.*d  by  nature,  and  by  iow  inclinM, 
The  lishes,  birds,  and  beasts  increase  their  kind. 
Stem  Danaus  his  progeny  could  rouse  171 

To  vengeance  for  the  breach  of  maniagc  vows. 
And,  unrestrainM  with  fears,  dismiss  the  foe, 
In  dreams  of  lerrour,  to  the  shades  below: 
But  we,  a  worthless,  servile,  heartless  train. 
Had  tather  brook  tyrannic  Hymen's  chain. 
Ytt  should  these  old  example>  fad  to  move 
Your  ju>t  revenge  of  alienated  love  ; 
Copy  the  Thracian  dimie,  wlui  dur*-t  explore 
Her  spouse'*,  lieait.and  drink  the  lushino:  gore.  180 
F^ch  doubt,  and  each  obj<  ction  tu  rein<ive, 
Myself  will  lirst  the  guilty  labour  prove. 
Fmr  babes,  the  boa».t  and  solace  of  their  sire, 
S   all  (iist  beneath  the  lutliKss  sword  expire: 
Nnr  slull  their  blandishments  a  nspile  gain. 
But  intt-rpusing  Nature  ple.id  in  vain: 
While  yet  they  breathe,  the  author  of  "their  birth 
Shall  cmwn  the  heap,  and  stain  the  loade<l  Earth. 
What  heroine  dares  thus  far  in  guilt  enguge, 
And  second  my  design  with  equ;d  rage  ?*  190 

Mtanwhile  the  Lemnian  flei-t,  in  all  the  pride 
Of  swelling  canvas,  cleaves  the  yielding  tide. 
This  with  pleas'd  eyes  the  fierce  I'olyxo  view'd, 
And  thus  in  height  of  joy  her  th.  me  pursu'd. 
•  When  Fortune  calls,  what  farther  can  detain, 
And  .ohall  the  gods  alTonl  their  aid  in  vain  ? 
Our  foes  ailvance,  im|>eird  by  adverse  fate. 
To  stum  the  swurd,  and  glut  in  death  our  hate. 

ed  to  fury  hy  the  pip**,  is  confirmetl  by  Apuleius. 
Evantes  exiliunt  lucitante  tibia  lymphaticum  iri- 
pudium*     Metam   lib.  8. 

181.   Each  doubt]     Cxsar  has  reroumc  to  the 
same  argument,   iu  order  to  persuade  his  soldiers 
to  cut  down  the  sacreil  grove  of  Massylia,  after  he 
had  given  tht-  first  stroke  himself. 
Jam  ne  quis  veslnim  dubit£t  subvertere  sylvam 
Crcditc  jnc  fecis^e  aefas.  Lib,  ^,  v.  44<;- 


Late  sli.:hted  Venus  in  a  dream  a|>pear'd. 
And  o'er  my  head  a  nake<l  falchion  re  n'J.  200 

Why  wa^te  ye  thus  the  bluuin  of  youth  }  (she  said) 
Arise,  arise,  and  purge  the  marriage  bed; 
« >n  me  alone  for  other  tlaines  rely  ; 
Each  vacant  bed  will  I  myself  supply. 
The  gmldess  spoke,  an<l  on  the  piliow  laid 
I'his  ^alne  (believe  uie)  this  same  vengeful  blade* 
Mut  lin-^er  on,  when  fair  occasion  t^alls. 
And  their  ships  ride  in  prospect  of  onr  walls: 
At  ev'rj*  stroke  they  raise  the  briny  foam.         209 
And  bring,  perhaps,  theirThraeian  consorts  home.* 
Her  Words  their  hearts  with  manly  rage  inspire, 
And  spie.id  from  breast  tit  bitast  the  vengeful  lire. 
Not  greater  shouts  the  plains  of  Scythia  rend. 
When  the  fierce  amazons  to  tight  descend, 
Wltoii  Ihfir  stern  patron  summons  from  aftir 
His  virjin  troops,  and  fiuts  th*  imprisonM  war. 
N.»r  discord,  risim;  from  a  various  choice. 
Disturb;*  their  councils  with  tumultuous  voice  ; 
But  equal  was  their  will,  the  same  their  haste 
To  de-iolate',  and  lay  each  mnnsiou  waste,         *2'J0 
To  strike  the  youth,  and  ^ire  with  age  opprcsl. 
To  tear  the  wailing  infant  fiotn  the  breast, 
And  stibjeet  to  their  uneMxpiing  rage 
E.icli  stiipe  of  life,  and  i-aeh  degree  of  age. 
There  grew  a  foie>t  near  Mini  na*s  fane, 
Whose  gloomy  boughs  obscure  the  subject  plain, 
A  sttt  py  mount  oVrhangs  the  nether  glad*?. 
And  Soi  is  lost  between  the  double  shade. 
lleiv  they  repair,  and  at  the  r.tes  obscene 
Attest  Bcllona,  luid  the  Stytfiin  queen.  230 

From  Acheron  their  course  the  Furies  bend, 
AikI,  uninvokM,  the  saciirtce  aiteiid. 
The  Paphian  gixidess  turns  on  ev'ry  side 
Her  steps  unknown,  and  lireseach  youthful  bride. 
Spoiit^n*  ous  then  fell  Caropeia  brought 
ller  s«jn  (his  sex,  ulasl   his  only  fault); 
A  throiu'  of  armed  priestesses  surrounds. 
The  victim  falls  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds: 
The  life-ldood  i!»:>uing  fioin  a  thousand  strokes. 
With  horrid  imprecations  each  invokes:  iW 

The  recent  shade  from  its  dark  prison  springs. 
And  haunts  the  mother  with  encircling  wings. 

199.  Late  sli.-litcd  Venus]  This  fiction  i^  pal- 
pably borrowed  fioin  the  lillh  book  of  Viru'd's 
.l^mid,  wliL-re  Iri^;,  in  the  form  of  Bercc,  a  Trojan 
matr  n,  ndvises  her  supposed  companions  to  burn 
the  Trojan  rtc«t,  by  allirming.  that  Cassandra  had 
appeared  to  her  fitr  that  piiriiose. 
Nammihi  Cassandra*  per  soinuum  ratis  imago 
Ardentes  dare  visa  faces.  Lib.  5.  v,  63G. 

213.  Not  inratcr  shouts]  Our  author,  prolwbly, 
had  the  fo.lowing  simile  of  Virgil  in  his  eye. 
^uales  Thnicix',  cum  Auniine  Tliermodonlis 
Pulsant,  &  pieiis  bellantur  Amazones  annis  : 
Sen  circum  Hippolyten,  scu  cum  se  Martiacum 
IVnlhesilca  refert ;    magi.oque  ululante  tunmllu, 
Fa.>minea  exuluul  lunatis  agmina  peltis. 

Aaieid,  lib.  II.  v.  $:>% 

C'il.  Tj  strike  the  youth]    Lucan  ha^  described 
a  genirai  massacre  in  a  similar  manner- 
Son  senis  extremum  piguit  vtrgcntibus  annis 
Prcecipitas^e  diem  :  nee  pnmo  in  limine  vit« 
IhfanlLi  miseri  nascentia  rtimpere  fata. 
Criiniue  ^uo  parvi  aedun  potucie  mereru 
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struck  at  the  sight,  my  limbs  with  h'jiroiir  shook, 
The  blond  at  oiicc  my  ghastly  cheeks  forsook. 
Thus  fares  the  hind,  by  rav'uiii;;  wolves  pursuM, 
As  first  she  seeks  the  corert  of  tlip  wood ; 
Much  she  distrusts  a  safe  retreat  in  flight, 
But  more  herstrenglli  and  fortune  in  the  tight. 
Now,  now  she  seems  to  feel  her  seizing  foes, 
And  hears  with  dread  their  jaws  eluded  close.  250 
Meanwhile,  their  anchors  dropt,  the  ships  restore 
The  Lemnian  warriors  to  their  native  shore : 
With  emulation  on  the  deck  they  stand. 
Contending,  who  should  first  attain  the  strand. 
Tar  happier  I  had  they  press'd  the  Thraciau  plain, 
<  )r  sunk  beneath  the  fury  of  the  main. 
The  lofty  fanes  are  hid  in  ambient  smoke : 
And  votive  victims  grace  the  fatal  stroke  : 
Hut  the  black  flame  and  unsound  entrails  prove 
Th'  unfav'ring  pui-pose  of  the  gods  above.         260 
Late  and  unwilling  to  his  watry  bed 
The  Sun  retir'd,  and  veil'd  his  radiant  head, 
Detain'd  by  Jove  ;  nor  ever  did  the  day 
So  long  before  survive  his  setting  ray. 
The  stars  awhile  withheld  their  gleamy  light. 
And  sickcn'd  to  behold  the  fatal  night. 
While  other  isles  enjoy  their  usual  share 
Of  light,  aiid  glitter  with  the  distant  glare. 
O'er  guilty  Lemnes  gath'ring  clouds  arise. 
And  low-iiung  vapours  choke  the  lah'riug  skies. 
JjCmnos,  in  circling  daikmss  lost,  alone  271 

Was  to  the  sorrowing  mariner  unknown. 

'24.5.  Thus  fares  the  hind]  The  principal  images 
which  compose  this  comi)arison,  are  taken  from 
the  following  beautiful  one  of  Virgil. 

Inclusum  veluti  si  quando  in  llumine  nactus 
C'crvum,  aut  punicepe  septum  formidine  pennae 
Veuatnr  cursu  canis  &  latratibus  iustat; 
Ille  autcm,  insidiis  &:  ripatcrritus  alta, 
Mille  fugit  refngitque  vias;  at  vividus  Umber 
'  Haeret  hians.jam jnmque  tenet, similisque  tenenti 
Increpuit  mails,  morsiique  ehisns  inani  est.' 
Turn  vern  exoritur  clamor:  ripjrque,  lacusque 
llesponsant  circa,  &  ccelum  tonat  nmnetumultu. 
jEneid,  lib.  12.  v.  749. 

259.  Unsound  entrails]  There  is  a  certain  mark 
in  the  entrails,  which  is  called  the  god  ;  and  when 
this  appears  whole  and  entire,  it  betokens  the  fa- 
vour of  the  gods.  Hut  if  it  is  torn  and  maimed,  it 
show's  their  displeasure.     Lactantius. 

261.  Late  and  unwilling]  However  faulty  the 
heathen  poets  have  been  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  gods,  they  generally  take  care  to  throw  in 
some  hints  of  their  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  will- 
ingness to  prevent  or  delay  at  least  the  perpetra- 
tion of  it,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  prerogative  of  fate.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  i)efore  us,  where 
.lupiter,  to  testify  his  detestation  of  the  matron's 
project,  is  feigned  to  defer  the  approach  of  night, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it.  Lu- 
ran,  at  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  book,  says, 

Segmior  ocenno,  quam  lex  a^terna  vocabat, 
Lnclificus  Titan  nnnqur.m  magis  fcthera  contra 
T'"git  equos,  ciirrumque  polo  rapiente  retorsit; 
Defectusque  pati  voluit,  rnptaxjue  labores 
Lucis ;   &.  attraxit  nidjes,  non  pabula  llamtnis, 
Sed  ne  Thtsfalico  ininis  luceret  in  ortie. 


Now  from  the  finish'd  rites  they  bend  their  way. 

To  drown  in  wine  the  labours  of  the  day  ; 

And,  while  the  sprightly  essence  of  the  bowl 

Glows  in  each  vein,  and  opens  ev'ry  soul. 

With  rapture  they  recount  their  recent  toils. 

Their  victories,  and  long-contested  spoils. 

Their  wives  alike  indulge  the  genial  hour,         279 

Studious  to  please,  and  call  forth  beauty's  pow'r  ; 

Then  love's  soft  queen  (to  crown  the  short  repast. 

And  bless  the  night  of  all  their  nights  the  last) 

lireath'd  in  each  husband's  breast  a  fierce  desire 

Of  am'rous  joys  that  quickly  must  expire. 

'Twas  dead  of  night ;  the  matrons  cease  to  sing. 

Dumb  was  each  voice,  and  mute  the  tuneful  string  ; 

When  sleep,  half-brother  of  approaching  death, 

Steep 'd  in  soft  dews  exhal'd  from  Styx  beneath, 

Safe  under  covert  of  the  silent  hours. 

With  lavish  hand  his  opiate  juices  pours,  290 

But  not  on  all :  their  ardour  to  destroy. 

And  watcliful  cares  the  female  part  employ. 

At  length,  nolonger  patient  of  delay. 

They  rush  impetuous  on  their  helpless  prey: 

And  each  (a  fury  lodg'd  within  her  breast). 

Invades  her  man,  with  downy  sleep  opprest. 

Thus  Scythian  tigresses  the  herd  surround. 

And  leap  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound. 

When,  press'd  with  hunger,  they  desert  the  wood. 

Or  their  fierce  nljelps  demand  the  promis'd  food. 

What  act  of  guilt,  or  whose  untimely  fate  3UI 

Amidst  a  thousand  shall  I  first  relate  ? 

O'er  Helimus,  with  leafy  honours  crown'd. 

Rash  Gorge  stands,  and  meditates  a  wound. 

Cloy'd  with  the  banquet,  he  retir'd  to  rest. 

And  pufTd  the  fumy  god  from  out  his  breast ; 

But  sleep  forsook  him,  ere  depriv'd  of  breath. 

And  starting  at  the  cold  approach  of  death, 

He  wakes,  confoiuided  at  the  sudden  view. 

And  round  her  neck  his  arms  in  transport  threw. 

But  mourns  the  social  greeting  ill  repaid.  Oil 

As  in  his  chest  he  feels  the  driving  blade. 

Nor  yet  resenting  of  his  wound,  he  prest 

Th'  unworthy  object  closer  to  his  breast. 

And,  struggling  in  the  griping  arms  of  death. 

On  Gorge  dwells,  and  wastes  his  parting  breath. 

Dire  as  they  were,  I  cannot  now  relate 

The  vulgar's  countless  deaths  and  various  fate : 

Sufiice  it  private  evils  to  disclose. 

And  measure  by  my  own  another's  woes.  320 

Crreneus  fell,  a  warrior  fair  and  bold. 

And  youthful  Cydon,  grac'd  with  locks  of  gold. 

With  these,  the  product  of  an  alien's  bed, 

I  pass'd  my  early  days,  together  bred. 

Next  Gyas  bled,  design'd  with  me  to  prove. 

Had  Heav'n  prolong'd  his  date,  the  joys  of  lore. 

297.  Thus  Scythian  tigresses]  I  know  not  whe- 
ther 1  need  make  an  apology  to  the  reader,  for 
rendering  the  word  leae,  tigresses,  instead  of  lion- 
esses, as  the  deviation  is  so  small,  and  yet  so  ne- 
cessaiy.  At  least,  1  should  think  the  roughness  of 
the  verse,  which  a  close  adherence  to  the  original 
in  this  place  would  infallibly  occasion,  more  inex- 
cusable. 

301.  Wh.at  act  of  guilt]  There  Is  a  beautiful 
interrogation  of  this  sort  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Mus.T  Anglicana?. 

Se  pandit  ingens  area,.^seu  lihens 
Equosqvie  currusque  Arviragi  scquar^ 
Neronianos  sen  furores 

Ulta,  vocet  Boadica  Musam? 
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Then  fair  JEpnpcus  met  his  mothur's  hlailo, 
As  at  thcfi'iist  tUe  waitlon  stiiplin.:  plny'il. 
hycastc  uf  Iht  raj;t»<lis«riiril  appears. 
And  shols  n'cr  Cydiimis  a  U-mkI  of  tears  ;  330 

As  sUv  tu-helil  a  faoi*  of  h»T  own  in'»|ii. 
And  hair  which  she  Itemelf  had  trick'd  with  cold. 
Her  L'uiisort  slain,  hoc  mother  near  her  stands, 
'  ImpeUwith  thn>atNf  and  arms  lu-'fti-embling  band;*. 
Ati  whf-Q  the  linn,  or  thi*  spoiled  [>nnl, 
lionp  from  the  un'id-  and  ror<->.ts  arc  debarrM, 
With  cciuat  pani  and  labonr  i&  rt-rn.  wM 
Their  sava.:;e  uaTun'iBsat  lir!»l  subdu'd. 
The  fair  Lyruijte  thu»  resists  in  vain; 
She  nisht's  on  him,  as  he  press'd  the  plain ;      J-10 
Catches  the  welling  bluod,  and  to  renew 
His  wuund*^!  ''y  the  lonse  hair  his  body  drew. 
But  as  Alrimedf  I  fin.1  snrvey'd, 
Iler  sire's  pale  \i>a;;c  lix'd  u|)on  the  blade, 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  cun^oal'd  my  blood, 
And  on  my  head  mv  hair  ereeted  slmMl. 
My  fathci's  ima^'e  lill'd  my  pious  miinl, 
Lest  equal  years  nii;;ht  ecptal  fortune  find. 
Frmi  thence  in  haste  1  siek  the  re?al  seat; 
Fear  aids  my  couri-e,  an  1  winjr*  tny  tanly  tW-t,  350 
My  sire  1  found  pcrplex'd  with  doubts  and  ftars, 
(For  notv  thi?  shout;*  and  gOMns  awakM  his  ear*, 
And  broke  his  sUuuhtTK,  tho*  the  pilace  stuud 
Scque»tcr*d,  ami  incompa«s*d  with  u  wood) 
The  motives  of  my  flight  I  soon  dis<MQse, 
And  all  the  series  of  prt-rrdiir;:  uocs: 
'  Ari'*c,  ari.M*,  or  yon  t')r  e\i  r  tall ; 
Our  female  r»i*  approach  the  ie:,'al  hall:  j 

Nor  uu  our  utmost  sjiccJ  1  mui'h  icly; 
The  shaft  may  yet  arre>t  us  as  we  ily,*  3oO  i 

Struck  at  the  news,  the  Iioary  kini:  ai'o^c,  | 

And  kft  the  »ilent  mansion  of  r<-pcjse. 
Thru*  the  le.ist  peopled  partt  we  si>ecd  our  way. 
And,  in  a  sabh-  cloud  ob.-cuiM,  sun'cy 
lilt;  pas^a;;es  and  streets  aixi-  nl  disprcail 
With  stnamv  of  b bud  and  inuuotuiusuf  tliedcad. 
Here  bladi-ts  half-Lnried  iit  the  rcccrit  wouiid, 
And  sbiver'd  lancea^paiklin^  on  tl.j ground  : 
Tiiere  lalteiM  robes  <lisi'ulouiM  by  tiio  sword, 
And  h-.a  N  yet  bleeding  o:i  the  ccnial  buird.     370 
Thf  re  bjwis  and  laljles,  ^o.1lin^  in  a  tide 
Of  slauabter,  we  with  gnuf  and  liorrour  ey'd. 
And  warr'ors,  vomiting  a  eiimson  fl'jud 
ProDi  (hcirtuni  throa's,  of  wnie  and  min2:'c;l  blood. 
Here  dy'd  the  lu<ty  youth  in  manly  blooji, 
Tiiere  ace*!  "iirus  that  shar'd  an  equal  di>om  ; 
Thtii-  baitrs,  whose  infant-tongues  scarce  yet  began 
I'o  form  in  broken  rounds  (he  fcpcech  of  man. 

343.  But  a&  Alcimpdtt]  This  circumstance,  with 
many  ollieni  in  this  narraiion,  i*:  taken  from  the 
fvcond  book  of  VirgiPs  yEneid,  u  hen: /RntMS,  uf- 
t.T  havinir  just  related  tJie  manner  of  Priam's 
ilcath,  says, 

Ac  me  turn  primum  saevus  circumstetit  horror : 
Obstupui :  subiit  chari  cenilor.s  imago, 
n  regvni  xqu.i-vum  ciudcli  vu'ncrc  vidi 
Vitaio  esihalanteni.  Vcr.  559- 

J31.  My  Mre  I  found}  Vin;il  ha^a  similar  pa»- 
sav'e  in  the  second  JtMnidf  verse  2^^. 
Diverto  interea  misccnlnr  moenia  luctu  : 
Et  majris  atquc  m«gi«  (qnaopiam  secreia  parentis 
Anchi>x  domus,  arlwribu^quf  obtorta  recrs-«it) 
Clnn>.^rn.!t  sonitus,  alquc  aimorum  in^ruil  borror. 
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Such  sr^mcH  of  carnacre  and  debauch  RucrceJ 
Thi'.'isalian  fcatts  on  OssaN  summit  spread,       3riO 
\V  hen  Hacclius  heat  >Oi'C\ind-boiaa:nt:nir»*brainti, 
And  lircs  the  blond  that  u'vels  in  their  vein-i; 
With  ^ub^■t«  iir»t,  then  weapons  they  ensajc. 
And  mutual  deaths  arise  from  mutual  ra.;e. 
While,  favtmr'd  by  the  glo«>m,  we  ur;,'e  our  flight. 
Propitious  liaccfaus  stood  rcveal'd  to  sislil, 
I  lis  eoui  se  from  lleav'n  to  yieUi  us  aid  he  s'led. 
And  lambent  glories  danc'd  around  his  lieail. 
I  nil  nL-ll  distiiigiiisliM,  tho*  no  ehapUts  bound 
His  ruddy  brows,  nor  wreath<iofviue-leavci»cro\vnM, 
A  briny  toiTent  tlows  aduwn  his  cheeks,  391 

And  thuu  the  mournful  god  bis  son  bespeaks. 
*  While  Ixmnos  shone,  defended  by  the  fates, 
In  peace<4it  bonie,  rever'd  by  foreign  states, 
No  caic  was  wantine  on  my  part  to  speed 
Each  enterprise,  and  make  their  toils  succeed. 
Our  present  wi»estl»e  destinies  ordain. 
And  gods  implore,  and  men  resist  in  vain. 
With  tears  and  blandishments  1  sought  to  move 
Tho  sire  of  Ilt-av'n,  and  thwart  the  (jUi-'en  of  love; 
Mut  at  her  suit  the  partial  thund'rer  nods,         4t>l 
Rejects  our  prayers,  nor  lieeds  the  suppliant  gods. 
Haste,  hasti;  away  ■  'ti>  tbinu,  O  nymph,  tu  sham 
A  parent's  lot,  and  make  his  life  thy  care  ; 
Conviy  him  hence  thro*  yon  deserted  gal^, 
Aqd  Stjize  the  fair  oe.nsion,  ere  too  Lite; 
(n  t'other,  Venus,  girt  in  armour,  s^tands. 
And  animates  tu  light  her  female  bamls. 
Whencethisucw  thtrbt  of  blood,  this  vengeful  flail". 
That  Qrcs  tlie  bo'«om  of  su  soft  a  dame:  4iO 

Do  you  your  father  to  the  deep  attend  ; 
The  task  l>e  mine  his  paksage  to  befi  i'.n'l.' 
This  said,  he  soon  dissolves  in  air  again. 
And  while  black  shades  conceal  from  ns  tbeirail| 
Of  watchful  feniales,  darts  a  (laming  ray 
That  shone  a  guide,  and  pointed  out  the  way. 

379.  Such  scenes  of  carnage]  Fir  an  aconunt 
of  the  fight  between  tbc  [^pitho;  and  Centaurs^ 
see  Ovid's  Melamoi piloses,  book  12. 

385.  While,  favour'd  by  the  gloom]  Rarthiui 
has  obser\'ed  that  this  introduction  of  Bacchus  is 
an  imitation  of  Virgil,  who  describes  Veiiua  apt 
pearing  to  j'Eneas  in  the  following  manner: 

—  -  Mihi  sc  non  ante  oculos  tam  clara  videndam 
Obtulit,  &  purl  per  noctem  in  luccrefulsit 
Alma  parens,  confessa  deam.  B.  2.  v.  589. 

4()1.  Rut  at  her  suit]  This  nod  of  Jupiter  w.i« 
so  sacred,  that  whatever  promis'*  obtained  tho 
sanction  of  it,  was  esteemed  inviolable,  as  Homer 
iiifjrms  us  in  tbc  fotlowini^  verses: 

\u  y  ny^s  Tdt  xrpaX^  x/tranvVo/Aai,  ftfpn  vri:^9^(', 
Tmto  yot,-  1^  tfxiOir  yi  ^it'  aflaiaraiffi  /xiyiro* 

Ou3'aTI>jjT>ITQr  y    If  Ti  Kin  Xl^Xn  HSTat  1  IftTj;. 

415.  A  flaming  ray]  Thi*  circumstance  s«m» 
borrvfWv<l  from  Virt:it,  who  iiitro^^luces  Jupiter  aft* 
sisting  .ijitas  tu  make  bis  escape  in  the  followijig^ 
lines  : 

.St441a  faccm  duccnt  multa  cum  luce  cucnrrit, 
lllaui  snmma  super  labenteui  eulmina  t*^ni, 
Ceriiimus  Ida-a  I'laram  tc  conderc  sylva, 
Si'*uaiitenM)ue  vias ;  turn  lon.u  limite  sulcus 
Dat  lucim,  ^  lal6  cin'um  luca  sulphurcfumant 
JSj»'  lib.  .X  T.  t)JU 
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With  speed  the  gml's  directions  we  pursue, 
And  soon  in  paj-t  the  ready  vessel  view  ; 
My  biie  embark'd,  to  Neptune's  watchful  care, 
And  TEolus,  I  oft  commend  with  pray'r.  420 

No  bound  th'  alttrnate  stream  of  sorrow  knows, 
Till  beamy  Phosphor,  rising  on  our  woes, 
Gave  warning-  of  A^irora's  hastening  car, 
And  deep  in  ocean  sunk  each  paler  star. 
Unwilling  then  the  vessel  I  forsook, 
And  often  backward  cast  a  wishful  look ; 
Tin  now  the  loni:-e\pected  gales  arise, 
And  snatch  the  less'ninir  object  from  my  eyes. 
At  lenjith  the  morn,  the  blushing  morn  arose. 
Whose  beams  the  horrours  of  the  night  disclose, 
Black  interpo>:inij  clouds  arise  between,  431 

And  from  her  siijht  exclude  the  loathsome  scene. 
Their  actions  now  expos'd  in  open  day. 
The  trcmbiini:-  matrons  curse  the  treach'rous  ray ; 
Each  would  her  share  of  cuilt  with  joy  disclaim, 
And  blushing  meets  the  jiartner  of  her  shame. 
They  burn  the  bodies,  or  inhume  with  speed. 
And  hope  in  vain  to  veil  tlie  glaring  deed. 
But  when  the  Cyprian  gf  ddess,  cloy'd  with  gore, 
And  her  fell  co-aids  left  the  captive  shore,       440 
The  wretches,  srung  with  sharp  reflection,  tear 
Their  locks,  and  weep  involv'd  in  deep  despair. 
An  island,  late  enrich'd  with  Thracian  spoils, 
Fam'd  for  its  produce,  wealth,  and  martial  toils, 
Bewails  the  ravish'd  glory  of  her  coast, 
Ker  infants,  senate,  and  victorious  host. 
Nor  does  she  tliis  irreparable  woe 
To  shipwreck,  war,  or  wasting  sickness  owe  ; 
But  her  own  hands,  the  tools  of  envious  fate, 
Wrought  ihe  dire  mischief,  which  she  mourns  too 
late.  430 

No  more  her  vig'rons  sons  exert  their  toil 
To  plough  the  deeps,  or  break  the  stubborn  soil. 
O'er  the  whoU-  town  unwonted  silence  reigns. 
And  clotted  blood  each  widow'd  mansion  stains. 
Stern  phantoms,  rising  from  the  shades  beneath, 
The  sounds  of  vengeanre  in  low  whispers  breathe. 
"W^ithin  the  inner  court  in  haste  I  raise 
A  sylvan  pile,  to  feed  the  fun'ral  blaze; 
On  this  the  sceptre,  arms  and  robes,  that  gracM 
The  Lemnian  monarch,  are  in  order  plac'd.      460 

439.  But  when  the  Cyprian  goddess]  From 
the  present  passage,  we  may  see  to  what  a  decree 
the  smallest  circumstance  is  aggrandized  and 
heightened  in  the  hands  of  a  creat  poet.  The 
sense  of  the  allegory  is  obviously  this:  when  their 
rage  and  passion  had  subsided,  and  gave  place  to 
cooler  and  more  mature*  reflection.  This  personi- 
fication of  the  affections  was  introduced  first  in- 
to Greece  by  the  Egyptians,  and  translated  thence 
to  Italy.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  has  slightly 
touched  on  this  subject  in  his  Argonautics,  says, 
they  were  infatuated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  set 
their  own  houses  on  fire. 

Diras  aliae  ad  fastigla  taedas 

Tnjiciunt,  adduntque  domos. 

The  latter  part  of  this  remark  belongs  to  Bar- 
thius. 

459.  On  this  the  sceptre]  That  this  was  an 
established  custom  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
may  be  inferrcrl  from  the  following  verses  of  Vir- 
gil, where  Dido  is  introduced  giving  her  last  coni- 
jsnands  to  her  sister. 
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With  looks  dejected,  near  the  pile  I  stand, 

A  bloody  dagger  arms  my  better  hand. 

My  scuitev'd  hair  in  wild  disorder  flows, 

My  habit  sueh  as  suited  with  my  wo-^s. 

Nor  tears,  the  token  of  a  wounded  heart. 

Were  wanting  to  complete  the  mourner's  part. 

To  prove  their  approbation  of  the  deed. 

The  I.emnian  sceptre  is  to  mc  decrf  ed. 

(So  much  my  flowing  tears  and  ready  tale 

Did  o'er  each  female's  easy  faith  prevail)         470 

What  could  I  do,tluis  press'd  by  their  demands? 

Git  T  confcss'd  my  uudi'Serviug  hands 

Befure  the  gods — Constrain'd  at  length  t'obey, 

I  take  the  crown  and  mutilated  sway. 

From  hence  a  load  of  watchful  cares  arose, 

And  anxious  thoughts,  impatient  of  repose, 

Polyxu's  guilt  ill  visions  stands  renew'd, 

And  Lemnian  liorrours  in  our  slumbers  brood  ; 

Till  altars  to  their  angrj'  shades  we  rear, 

And  by  their  ashes  with  devotion  swear.  480 

Thus  when  the  savage  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Impeird  with  anger,  or  desire  of  food, 

Has  torn  some  lordly  bull,  who  long  had  led 

The  subject  cattle,  ruler  of  the  mead, 

The  headless  herd  in  straggling  parties  roves, 

Unmin<liul  of  their  pasture  or  their  loves ; 

Hush'd  are  the  fields,  tlie  rivers  cease  to  roar. 

And  the  mute  herds  their  common  loss  deplore. 

But  lo  !   the  Argo,  loaded  with  a  train 

Of  heroes,  cleaves  th*  inviolated  main:  490 

Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  inferiore  sul)  auras 
Erige,  &  aima  viri,  thalamo  i\nx  Gxa  reliquit 
Dextraferas. Ji-.n.  lib.  4. 

Phiioetetes  likewise,  in  the    Hercules   Oeteus  of 
Seneca,  says. 

Hie  nodus,  inquit,  nulla  qiieni  capitt  manus, 

Mecum  per  ignem  flagrat,  hoe  telum  Hereulem 

Tantum  sequatur.     Hoc  quoque  acciperes,  ait, 

Si  ferre  posses.     Adjuvet  Domini  rognm. 

Tnni  rigida  «ecum  spolia  Nema:i  mali 

Aisura  poscit. Act  5.  v.  1660. 

481.  Thus  when  the  savage]  Those  who  always 
expect  in  Statins  those  minute  resemblances  in 
every  branch  of  a  comparison,  which  are  the  pride 
of  modern  similes,  will  frequently  find  themselves 
disappoinied  in  the  course  of  this  work.  He  seems 
so  secure  of  the  main  likeness,  that  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  neglecting  the  small  circumstances  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  reader  to  supply 
then)  himself,  and  seems  more  desi.-uus  of  pre- 
senting the  mind  with  a  great  image,  than  fixing 
it  down  to  an  exact  one.  The  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent age  act  in  a  quite  different,  though  less  judi- 
cious manner,  and  distract  and  confound  the  reader 
with  a  multiplicity  of  images,  as  the  ingenious 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  have  rightly  ob- 
served. Their  poems  are  not  unlike  the  Dutch 
pieces  of  painting,  where  the  figures  are  so  thick, 
that  they  are  lost  and  confounded  in  each  other. 
This  simile,  liowever,  is  applicable  in  e^ery  parti- 
cular; the  headless  herd  answers  to  the  people  of 
Lemnos,  the  silence  of  the  fields,  rivers,  Sec.  to 
that  of  the  town,  and  the  slaughtered  bull  to  the 
men  massacred  by  the  women, 

490.  Of  lieroes]  They  were  sent  by  Pelias  king 
of  Thessaly,  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Col- 
chis,    The  reader  may  find  their  voyage  and  ad- 
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yrom  Thessaly  the  daring  warriors  came, 

Eiuboldeii'd  by  the  glorious  lu&t  (if  fame. 

On  either  fcide  Ihe  hoary  hilluws  r-.ne, 

And  ivurk  their  foamy  fury  lollir  !.kii;j, 

Likrs<imehii|;emountain,  wliitt'withancientanowt, 

Or  floating  isle,  the  lofty  vcssil  bhows. 

Soon  as  the  lab'riitg  oar's  eiijuiiiM  to  ri-afic. 

The  hoarbc-rc^oniidinfr  deep  was  hush'd  in  peace, 

From  out  Uie  middle  >hi|>  a  voice  arose^ 

(The  middle  ship  the  list'ning  tvares  enclose]  SOU 

Farsofli-r  than  the  swan  expiring  sing*, 

•  >r  Phu'tms,  ulitn  he  strikes  the  tuneful  strbigs. 

■  Twas  Orpheus,  taught  by  bis  celestial  sire, 

'J'o  sing  in  *weet  conjuneLion  with  the  lyre. 

The  sprightly  iiuisie  of  his  vnrieil  lay 

Drives  cv'ry  sciiie  but  hearing  far  away  ; 

And  all,  attentive  to  his  plea>inL'  strains, 

Foiget  the  past]  nor  feel  the  present  pains. 

T't  farthest  Scythia  were  lir  adienfn-rs  b'jund, 

And  where  the  straits  of  B  (-phonis  resjund.    610 

Tlic  crew  mistaken  for  a  Tlira<-ian  baud. 

In  stragglinL'  trtnips  we  quit  the  dusty  strand; 

Jjk4'  docks  of  binls,  or  <*xeu,  when  dismay'd. 

They  hi-ar  the  lion  in  th«  rustling  shade. 

No  furies  were  at  hand  to  reinspire 

H<Tuic  thoughts,  and  wake  our  dormant  Are. 

M'e  climb  the  turret,  whos<'  impending  steep 

Aftords  a  prospect  of  the  di-tant  deep  ; 

111  ri:  javelins,  stones,  and  knotty  clubs  we  bore. 

And  swords,  polluted  with  theirinasters^gore,  620 

Cunnne  within  the  mail  our  jutting  breasts. 

And  proudly  strut  beneath  the  no<l<ling  crests. 

On  fronting  Ha^mus  smil'd  the  god  of  fight, 

And  Pallas  blush'd,  astouish'd  at  the  sight. 

ventures  described  at  large  in  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  .\pollonius,  who  have  both  written  a  large 
poem  on  this  subject  only. 

.'jUS.  'Twas  Orpheus]  The  history  of  Orplieus 
is  too  well  known  to  need  an  explanatory  note.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  was  a  Thra- 
cian  by  birth,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  (  alliopc,  anil 
munleredby  the  Thracian  Itacchnnals.  The  exlra- 
oidinary  effects  of  bis  skill  in  music  are  thus  sum- 
med up  by  Horace. 

Orphea 

Arte  roatenia  rapidos  mnrantem 
Kluminiini  hipsus,  celevesque  ventos; 
Blandiini  et  auritas  tidibus  canoris 

Oucere  qucrcus.  B.  I.  ode  12. 

SIO.  The  straits  of  Bosphorus]  The  Bosphorus 
is  a  part  of  the  !»ca,  which  lies  in  two  different 
coasts;  the  one  by  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Klack  Sea, 

i83.  On  fronting  Hsemus]  The  epithet  idverso, 
which  I  have  rendered  by  fronting,  has  afforded 
matter  of  speculation  to  the  judicious  Barthius, 
who  informs  w.,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
^llOuld  be  applii  d  to  the  situation  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  cnuiity  Mars  bore  the  Lcmnianson  account 
of  their  jiatron  Vulcan.  With  submission  to  this 
critic's  superior  jtidgment,  we  must  beg  leav»  ti> 
observe,  that  there  is  a  more  natural  reason  to  be 
given  for  the  enmity  of  Ha*iniis,  (if  we  suppose 
advrrsus  tii  signify  hostile  in  this  place,  which  we 
\f  ry  much  doubt,)  viz.  tlie  invasion  of  Thrace  by 
tlie  l>emniaiis  a  little  U'fore.  Barthius  had  cer- 
Lainly   fui;.'.!  h    this,   or   h«    never    would    hiive 


Tlien  first  reflection  with  their  fears  retum'd. 

And  their  past  actions  with  regret  they  inourn'd, 

I.e^t  lleav'ii,  to  punish  tbeii  pn-siimptuuus  crime. 

Had  sent  the  vessel  from  some  hostile  clime. 

They  now  had  almost  gaiii'd  the  santly  beach, 

And  st-frnl  within  a  Cret^in  arrow's  reach  ;         339 

U'tieii  pregnant  clouds  o'erhang  the  boiling  main, 

And  .lu%c  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain. 

Horroor  siLs  broixling  o'er  the  liquid  v»ay, 

Aud  Sol  deserts  the  violated  day. 

rroiii  ev'ry  quarter  nisliing  winds  resound, 

Plough  up  the  deep,  an<l  hurl  thu  sands  around. 

Surges  on  surges  roll  with  hitleous  roar. 

And  clash  and  break,  ami  thunder  to  Ihe  shore. 

( »l,»equious  to  the  wind  the  vessel  plies. 

And,  wafted  by  the  billows,  seeks  the  skies,     540 

Or,  as  the  gaping  main  at  once  divides, 

On  naknl  sands  with  swift  descent  subsides. 

The  canvas  Aits  lieforc  the  driving  blast. 

And  with  a  crash  descends  the  wav'ring  mast. 

The  pilot's  art,  and  strength  of  rowers  fail. 

Nor  demigocls  against  the  storm  prevail. 

While  thus  Ihe  te-mpest's  growing  rage  demands 

Their  utmost  care,  employing  all  their  hands. 

From  ev'ry  eminence  a  mingled  sliow'r 

Of  stones  and  jav'lins  on  the  ship  we  pour;      66U 

At  Telauion  and  iiiightv  Peleos  throw. 

And  threat  Alciiles  with  the  Cretan  bow. 

At  once  with  Mars  and  Neptune  they  engage  ; 

S'liie  aim  the  dart  w  ilh  unavailing  rage  : 

Th'  unsteady  motion  of  the  vessel's  course. 

Their  efforts  j)reaks,  and  lessens  half  their  force. 

The  floating  hold  of  water  others  clear. 

And  intercept  with  shields  the  rushing  spear. 

Nor  cease  we  yet  our  missive  arms  to  ply. 

But  rain  a  wingi-^l  tempest  fi-om  on  high.  560 

Vast  slakes,  and  an  enoimons  wei^lil  of  stone. 

With  jav'lins  recent  from  the  flames  arc  thrown. 

Now  on  the  leaning  vessel  they  descend. 

Or  hissing  in  tlie  deep  their  fury  spend. 

In  ev'ry  joint  the  groaning  Argo  sounds. 

And  ga|H's  wide-oi)'iiing  with  a  thousand  wounds. 

As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow, 

.\ud  scatter  o'er  the  field  the  driving  snow, 

troubled  his  readers  with  this  fetched  bypoth«sis 
and  critical  refinement. 

The  reader  may  judge  from  this  specimen,  how 
much  patience  is  requisite  to  peruse  all  the  notes 
and  observations  of  the  commentators,  and  learn 
to  commiserate  the  translator,  who  must  either  do 
it,  or  lie  iiniler  the  imputation  of  negligence  and 
carelessness. 

551.  AtTelamon]  Telamon  was  the  fatJier  of 
Ajax;  and  Peleus,  his  brother,  of  Achilk-s.  The 
strength  of  Hercules  is  much  too  well  known  to 
require'  a  note. 

354.  S..int  aim  the  dart]  This  default  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  violent  motion  of  the  ship.  Lucan 
says. 

Incertasque  manus  iciu  languentepcr  undas 

lixcrcenL 

bh'.  As  when  the  piercing  blasts]  Homer  has 
a  no  less  beautiful  comparijoo. 

.  ft;-!  Iipailt  x'"©"  oltTKffl  wSfXIUU 

'Hu/tTi  5(  "•('<;'-'>  •"'  v'  »J1T5  /inTiiTis  Ziv;^ 

Kt.|unTa;  J'i!i>u<;  x""  '>»•!»'.•»?«»•>•''+"• 
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The  beasts  benfatli  the  fleecy  ruin  lie. 

And  intercepted  birds  forsake  the  sky. 

Pale  Ceres  droops  recliniiiir  on  the  jjround. 

The  mountains  echo,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 

But,  as  the  light'ninj:,  beaming  thro' the  shade. 

The  manly  features  of  each  face  display'd, 

The  falling  arnia  our  feeble  gripe  forsook. 

And  ev'iy  limb  with  chilling  horrour  shook. 

Prevailing  nature  rose  in  ev'ry  breast, 

And  tenderness,  our  sex's  only  test. 

Th'  JEnc'tiai:  first  strike  our  wond'ring  eyes, 

And  stern  Ancscus  of  gigantic  size. 

Next  Iphitns,  who  with  protended  spear 

From  threat'ning  rocks  preserv'd  the  vessel  clear. 

Tiien  Hercules,  impatient  for  the  land. 

We  soon  distingnish  from  th'  inferior  band : 

The  vessel  leans  beneath  the  future  god. 

From  si  Je  to  side  alternate  as  he  strode. 

B.it  nimble  Jason,  haply  then  unknown, 

Amidst  liis  comrades  far  conspicuous  sbonc. 

From  bench  to  bench  incessantly  he  fleiv. 

And  animates  by  turns  the  drooping  crew.        590 

Oh  Ida  now,  Oenides  then  he  calls. 

And  threatens  much  th'  inhospitable  walls; 

With  wrath  the  ling'ring  Salaus  be  view'd. 

And  Tyndar's  son  with  briny  foam  bedf  w'd, 

Kor  unapprov'd  the  son  of  Boreas  past. 

Who  toil'd  to  fix  the  canvas  to  the  mast. 

WilJvanimating  shouts  the  liquid  plain. 

And  echoing  walls  they  shake,  but  shake  in  vain. 

The  tempest  grows  reluctant  to  their  toils,         , 

And  from  the  tow'rs  each  shiver'd  spear  recoils. 

In  vain  tie  pilot  plies  his  weary  hands ;  601 

The  waves  and  rudder  hear  not  bis  commands. 

Whether  to  right  or  left  he  turns  the  prow, 

The  labour  rises,  and  the  dangers  grow; 

Till  ^son's  oflispring  from  the  stern  display'd 

The  olive,  sacred  to  the  martial  maid  ; 

And  peace  and  an  alliance  asks  aloud, 

Tho'  interrupted  by  the  noisy  crowd. 

Scarce  could  the  falt'ring  accents  reach  the  shore, 

JLost  in  the  louder  sea's  tempestuous  roar.        610 

At  length  the  storm  and  war  together  cease, 

Th.e  waves  tmruffle  and  subside  in  peace  : 

While  Phrcbus,  issuing  from  a  ruddy  cloud, 

Restor'd  the  day,  and  more  serenely  glow'd. 

From  jilanks  compacted  with  a  fuiious  bound. 

The  warriors  gain  the  late  unfriendlj'  ground  ; 

'T4-i>  iiiv  opi'uiv  X5f u^ttf,  i^cTiwovaj  ux^h;, 
Kfeituf^ire  XuJTt  Tn,  ^  revipyv  zjiava  loyn^ 
Kai  t'  tip'  aJ.o;  W(ihin;  xf'^^ulat  XijU-Vtv  ti  >^  anrniCt 

E*xJciTa(  xaBuTltf  J  ox'  ilTir^itrjj  Aiaf  ofx*^^^, 

Iliad,  b.  12. 

575.  The  falling  arms]  This  circumstance  was 
a  favourite  of  the  poets  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  fright. 

T»i;  S'  fX!M-^9ii  yjiti.,  y^rtfxtt'i  Si  oi  TxTjiTf  xf.'>xi$. 

Homer's  Iliad,  b.  22.  v.  448. 

Nuncia  f.ima  ruit,  matrisque  adlabitur  aurrs 

Enryali;  ac — ^ 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolntaque  pensa. 

Virgil's  An.  b.  9.  v.  474. 

Primo  (pii  ca'dis  in  ictn 

Diriguitj  ferrumque  uianu  torpente  remisit. 

Lucau's  Phnr.  b.  ^.  v.  77. 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 

And  by  their  arms  and  princely  vestments  knowii^ 
With  shouts  are  welcor.i'il  to  the  widow'd  town. 
Their  features  uudisturb'd  with  wrath  or  fear. 
Attract  our  eyes,  and  doubly  fair  appear.  62Q 

Thus  oft  the  sods  (as  ancient  fame  reports) 
Resign  their  pomp,  and  quit  th'  etherial  courts: 
When  to  fair  jEthiopia  they  repair. 
And  make  awhde  the  genial  feast  their  care. 
To  lea\e  their  passage  clear,  the  seas  divide. 
And  mountains,  level  with  the  vales,  subside. 
On  Eartli  a  sudden  spring  is  seen  to  rise. 
Nor  Atlas  groans  beneath  th'  incumbent  skies. 
Here  valiant  Theseus,  clad  in  shaggy  spoils. 
The  trophies  of  his  Mariithonian  toils,  630 

The  sons  of  Boreas,  on  whose  temples  grew 
A  wing,  that  flutter'd  oft  as  Boreas  blew, 


631.  Thus  oft  the  gods]  The  following  simile 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  full  of  that  sublime 
simplicity,  which  Longinus  commends  so  much  in 
Homtr.  Had  that  critic  seen  it,  he  had  undoubt- 
edly given  it  a  place  in  his  collection,  and  ranked 
it  with  the  celebrated  description  of  Neptune  in 
the  13th  book  of  the  Iliad,  which,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  anticlimax  at  the  close  of  our  poet's,  would 
not,  we  believe,  be  thought  superior.  There  arc 
some  stanzas  in  a  poem  on  the  king's  coming  to 
Oxford  (wliere  the  same  comparison  is  made  use  of) 
which,  we  think,  are  imitated  from  our  authur'i^ 
with  great  happiness. 

Ille  ut  superbo  Jupiter  agmine 
Cinctusdeorum,  sgepius  Isidis 
Invisit  undas,  &  fluenta 

Jam  Thamesis  potiora  lymphis. 
Suocunque  tendunt,  induitur  novain 
Natura  fo.-mam,  Floraque  pascuo 
Miratur  agresti  vireutes 
Sponte  suos  properare  foetus. 
Vel  tecta  quiddam  niajus  &.  amplius 
Mutata  priEstant,  hie  quasi  Carolus 
Palatium  praescns  cicasset, 
Artificis  superans  labores, 

Mus.  Ang.  ver.  1. 

The  hint  of  this  comparison  was  taken  from  Ho- 
mer, who  in  the  1st  book  of  the  Iliad,  says, 
Ziv;  yrlp  f7r'  ojxsavov  hajt'  a(A-S[xmn.;  AtfliCTTwf 

Verse  423. 

629.  Here  valiant  Tlieseus]  Theseus  was  the 
son  of  4isens,  king  of  Athens,  famous  for  his 
friendship  and  valorous  actions,  among  which  the 
slaughter  of  the  Marathonian  bull  was  the  princi- 
pal. Minos,  during  the  preparations  for  a  sacri- 
fice to  Jove,  demanded  in  prayer  a  victim  worthy 
of  the  god;  upon  which  he  sent  a  bull  of  exquisite 
beauty.  His  daughter  Pasiphae  falling  in  love  with 
hini,  persuaded  her  father  to  preserve  hiin  alive, 
which  enraged  Jupiter  so  much,  that  he  caused 
him  to  go  mad  ;  at  length,  hr  ing  tamed  by  Heicu- 
les,  he  was  dedicated  to  Juno  at  Ai'gos,  from 
whence  he  escaped  to  Marathon,  where  he  was 
slain  by  Tbestus. 

631.  The  sons  of  Boreas]  Their  names  wera 
Calais  and  Zetbes.  Pindar  has  given  the  fuUowj 
ing  account  of  them. 


■  x«i  yrtp  ?xtt.v 
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OF  THE  THEBAID  OF  STATIUS.    BOOK  V. 


Hrcat  PcIciB,  Tanqiii«h'd  by  his  irrealer  son, 
Til.-  (Ijriliif  youth,  the  pridr  of  C'altdoil, 
v^dmclii*.  by  tin-  jjoil  of  ilay  oUy'd, 
And  Orplii'tis,  si-arcc  a  Thracian,  we  survey'd. 
The  Spnrtaii  twjn^,  alike  in  shape  and  size, 
An  rmuir  i-anse  iii  laih  spectator'*  eyes. 
A  sbininsr  tunic  eilh<'r  champion  wore. 
Each  in  hiSi  hnnil  a  pointed  jav'lin  bore.  640 

Bare  are  thi-  cht«-ks  of  each,  their  >honlders  bare. 
And  starry  j;lori<  s  prace  their  sparklinc  hair. 
Behind  his  loni,  VounR  Hylas  Iript  alonp, 
I^sl  and  obsciir'd  aniiiUt  the  tOM'rini;  tbron,-: 
With  pain  hi«  tender  feet  the  slriplios;  P'y'd 
To  match  the  demiL'od's  gigantic  stride, 
A'hI  sncatin,-  nndcr  the  Imsc  quiver  bore 
The  shafts  envenoin'd  with  Lerno-an  face. 
The  raphii.n<jnr' 11  repeats  her  fraiidful  arts, 
And  ti.'inpts  again  «ith  love  onr  suOen'd  hearls. 
Saturnia,  too,  divii!i;cs  thro"  the  town  651 

The  «arrior's  nation,  rank  and  high  renown. 
Then  first  our  altars  blazM,  our  rites  In'tan, 
mit  Fleav'n  and  Joie  are  lost  in  dearer  man. 
The  cales  are  open  to  each  welcome  eucst, 
(Our  late  anrsion  to  the  sex  suppress'd) 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resiirn'd. 
And  sweet  oblivion  calms  each  anxious  mind. 
Then  were  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  board, 
And  lost  repose  by  pjtyin?  ileav'n  rcstor'd,     660 
Nor,  as  her  ciinie  is  known,  O  chiefs,  refuse 
To  hear  an  artless  woman's  just  excuse, 
liy  the  late  furies  of  our  *ev  I  vow. 
And  ashes  of  my  friends  inurn'd  below, 
Unmov'd  by  lust,  I  gave  my  pligbti^l  hand, 
Const rain'd  by  fate, and  atUerscHcav'n's  command. 
Unt  lie,  the  treacb'rous  pnitner  of  my  bed 
(.My  love  unhiedcd,  and  my  person  fled) 
Ad'tr*  s  aiMl  va/es  on  another's  cliarms. 
And  levels  in  a  Colchian  harlot's  arnii  670 

Returning  spring  had  now  prolong'd  the  day. 
And  earth  relenlim;  felt  the  genial  ray, 
When  fav'ring  Univ'n,  our  nuptial  joys  to  crown. 
With  uncxp«ctcd  clamours  liUs  tlie  town. 

^  .7.    IfcTOI   Wl- 

l^itunra;  ufjLfa  aaffv^ct;,   Pytll.  ode  ^.  epotfe  8. 

(554.  But  Heav'n  J  This  line  calls  to  my  re- 
iHemhrance  iumc  fine  ones  in  Mr.  Pope's  Kluisa 
uid  Abelaril. 

The  deiir  ideas,  where  I  fly  pursue, 

\(iv  in  the  grove,  lief  ire  the  altar  rise, 

.^'tain  all  luy  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 

1  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  siehs  for  thee. 

Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me. 

'J'liy  voice  I  seem  in  ev'ry  hymn  to  hear, 

With  ev'ry  bead  I  drop  a  tender  tear. 

When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 

And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 

One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pump  to  fliKht, 

I'riists,  tapers,  temples  swim  before  my  sight 

669.  On  another's  charms]  When  Jasop  ar- 
rived at  Colchos,  and  was  informed,  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  golden  Acecc  depended  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Medea,  he  married,  ai«l  afterwards  li-ft 
her  for  Crcus;i,  daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Corinth. 
Kurjpiiles  and  ScQcca  bav«  written  a  tragedy  on 
Uiis  subject. 
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Myself,  consirain'd  a  mother's  throes  to  prove, 

Disclose  a  double  pleih;e  of  mutual  love  : 

One  still  retains  his  wretelnd  grandsin'-  r.amc, 

iThe  most,  perhaps,  that  faie  allows  to  claim.) 

Full  twenty  suns  have  deck'd  the  courts  above. 

Since  flrst  they  breath'd  the  vital  air  of  Jove;  680 

I.ycaste  then  rcceiv'd  them  as  her  own. 

From  that  sad  day  their  fortune  is  unknown. 

Calm  was  old  ocean's  faci\  and  southern  gules 

In  rising  murmurs  tempt  the  swi  Ming  sails. 

The  ship,  impatient  for  the  liquid  way. 

Frets  in  the  port,  and  loathes  the  long  delay. 

There  Jason  calls  the  ling'ring  chiefs  .-iliojrd. 

And  the  glad  vessel  with  pixjvision  sior'd. 

f>h  !  had  he  nevi  r  touch'd  the  Lemnian  shore. 

But  pass'd  direct  to  Colchos,  since  no  more     690 

My  acts  of  kiiidiu-ss  his  compassion  move, 

Xor  Vows,  nor  dearer  pledges  of  his  love. 

Vet  shall  imparti.il  fame  to  latest  times 

Tiansniit  his  guilt,  and  brand  the  traitor's  crimes. 

\^^^^n  now  ti.e  Sun,  whose  next  revolving  beam 

Must  close  our  loves,  had  sought  thi' weiteni  stream. 

The  groans  of  the  late  dreadful  ii'J,ht  return, 

And  lage  again  and  Jealous  fury  burn. 

Scarce  had  Aurora  clias'd  the  stars  away. 

And  op'd  the  rosy  portals  of  the  day,  700 

When  yF.son's  son,  conspicuous  from  afar. 

Plies  the  first  oar,  and  leads  the  wat'ry  war. 

From  ev'ry  rock,  and  hill's  inipendiiii; steep 

We  long  pursue  them  o'er  the  expanded  deep. 

Till,  the  waves  Joining  with  tile  distant  skies, 

Th*  excluded  objects  vanish  from  our  eyes. 

A  rumour  spread,  that  wafted  o'er  the  main. 

Old  Thoas  shares  his  brother's  ample  reign, 

That  all  my  sorrow  was  a  feint  alon-. 

And  but  for  show  the  pyres  thick  flaining  sliono; 

'stung  with  remorse,  mose  the  g'lilty  crowd,    7ll 

.And,  for  my  share  of  slaughter,  call  aloud. 

'  Shall  only  she,'  they  ciy,  '  refuse  to  bear 

A  part  in  guilt,  while  joyful  we  appear. 

.N'o  more  believe  we, 'twas  the  fatts' <lecrec. 

Or  » ill  of  Ileav'n,  if  she  alone  is  free." 

Warn'd  by  these  words  to  shun  their  vengeful  liaM, 

I  quit  the  burden  of  imperial  stale, 

.Vnd  seek  my  fatiier's  »i  ll-know  ii  track  of  flight 

Along  the  shore,  br''ricnded  by  the  night ;         7'20 

Uut  Bacchus  then  was  wanting  in  his  ?iid. 

For,  as  Ihroueh  woods  and  devious  wilds  I  stray'd, 

A  band  of  nithlrss  pirates  forc'd  aliuard. 

And  sold  me  to  proud  Nemea's  haughty  lord." 

635.  The  ship]  The  diction  in  this  place,  dar- 
ing as  it  si-ems,  is  not  too  big  for  the  sense,  but 
just  in  proportion  to  it.  A  man  who  cnndeiniis 
this  as  extravagant,  can  have  no  relish  for  poetry, 
since  it  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  it.  ' Tis 
composed  of  what  Aristotle,  with  grctt  propriety, 
stiles  \i\\a;  words,  i.  e.  such  as  exalt  and  enliven 
the  sentiment.  Homer  often  tells  us,  an  arrow  is 
impatient  to  be  discharged,  and  a  weapon  thirsts 
for  bloo<l,  which  is  equally  bold  and  flighty  with 
this  before  us. 

689.  Oh  '.  had  he  never]  This  is  more  moderata 
than 

O!  utinamtunc  rum  Ij«ced.Tmona  classe  pctirit, 
Obrutus  insanis  esset  adulter  aquis. 

Though  perhaps  Hypsipilc  bad  the  greatest  reason 
to  complain. 
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AVhile  thus  tlie  Cjuocn  liai-angiics  the  libt'iiing  train, 

Ami,  by  divulging  it,  forgets  her  pain  ; 

The  tender  infant  whom  she  left  behind, 

(S.i  the  stern  gods  advis'd  and  fates  dcsign'd) 

]ii  fatal  shmibers  hangs  his  drooping  head, 

The  skies  his  eanopy,  the  cround  his  bed,         730 

And,  eloy'd  ivitli  sport,  and  wean,-  n  ith  his  toils, 

Grasp'd  in  his  hand  the  grass  and  Flora's  spoils. 

Meanwhile,  along  the  fields  a  serpent  roves, 

Earth-born,  the  terrour  of  Achsan  groves; 

Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  glides  along. 

And  brandishes  by  fits  his  triple  tongue. 

An  hideous  length  of  tail  behind  he  draws. 

And  foamy  venom  issues  from  his  jaws. 

Three  rows  of  teeth  his  mouth  expanded  shows. 

And  from  his  crest  terrific  glories  rose.  7+0 

The  peasants  consecrated  him  to  Jove, 

The  tutelary  patron  of  the  grove  ; 

Whose  altars,  rais'd  of  living  turf,  are  stor'd 

With  humble  off'rings,  which  the  swains  afford. 

One  while  he  rolls  his  curling  volumes  round 

The  sylvan  fane,  or  ploughs  the  furrow'd  ground  ; 

Then  round  an  oak  his  scaly  length  he  twines. 

And  breaks  in  his  embrace  the  toughest  pines. 

I'roin  bank  to  bank  extended  oft  he  lies. 

Cut  by  his  scales  the  waves  high-bubbling  rise.  750 

But  now,  when  earth  is  furrow'd  o'er  with  chinks, 

And  ev'ry  nymph  within  her  channel  sinks; 

He  twists, impatient  of  th' autumnal  heats. 

His  spir-y  length,  and  wide  destruction  threats. 

And  thro'  exhausted  springs  and  standing  lakes 

In  winding  folds  his  noxious  progress  takes. 

One  while  he  bares  his  lolling  tongue  in  air. 

Thro'  impotence  of  pain  and  wild  despair. 

Then  crawls,  adhesive  to  the  groaning  plain, 

Jf  baply  dew  or  moisture  yet  remain.  760 

Where'er  he  breathes,  the  blasted  herbage  dies. 

And  wasting  poisons  from  his  hissing  rise. 

Vast  as  the  vengeful  dragon,  that  around 

The  double  summit  of  Parnassus  wound, 

Till  on  his  back,  that  ouz'd  at  ev'ry  pore 

A  stream  of  blood,  a  gTove  of  spears  he  bore : 

Or  he,  who  round  the  pole  meand'ring  glides, 

And  fair  Calysio  fiom  her  son  divides. 

What  god,  O'infant !  thus  adorn'd  thy  death. 

And  why  so  soon  depriv'd  of  vital  breath?  770 

733.  Meanwhile]  The  following  description  of 
this  animal  will  not  be  thought  iiilerior  to  that  of 
Virgil  in  the  second  book. 

Ecce  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo  tranquilla  per  alta 
(Horreseo  referens)  immensis  orbibus  angues 
Incumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  littora  tendunt : 
Pectora  quorum  inter  ductus  anecta,  juba-que 
Sanguineaeexsuperantundas;  parscjeterap-Jntum 
Pone  legit,  sinuatque  immensa  volumiua  tergo. 
Fit  sonitusspuuiante  salo  :  jamque  arva  tenebant ; 
Ardentesque  oculos  suffecti  sanguine,  et  igne, 
Sibila  lambebant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ora.    V.  203. 

763.  Vast  as  the  vengeful  dragon]  The  poets 
feign  this  dragon  was  a  favoin-itc  of  Juno,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Hesperian  garden  ;  but  was  after- 
wards slain  by  Hercules,  and  translated  to  Hea- 
Ten.     Virgil  thus  describes  him. 

Maximus  bic  flexu  sinuoso  clahitur  anguis 
Circum,  perqne  duas  in  morem  fluminis  arctos. 

Georgics,  b,  1.  t,  244. 


Was  it  from  each  succeeding  age  to  claitn 
Eternal  honours,  and  a  deathless  name  ? 
Smit  with  his  tail,  the  dying  babe  awoke, 
(Nor  was  the  serpent  conscious  of  the  stroke) 
Sleep  soon  invades  his  stiff'ning  limbs  again. 
And  locks  them  in  an  adamnntine  chain. 
His  nurse,  alarm'd  at  his  half-finish'd  screams, 
(Stich  as  are  utter'd  in  tcmfic  dreams) 
Essays  to  tly  ;  but,  destitute  of  force, 
Her  falt'ring  limbs  desert  her  in  the  course.     780 
Too  certain  now  of  the  portended  ill 
By  various  omens,  which  her  bosom  fill, 
She  rolls  her  quick-discerning  eyes  around, 
And  carefully  inspects  the  fatal  ground  ; 
Then  lifts  her  shrill-resounding  voice  on  high 
In  well-known  sounds,  but  meets  with  no  reply. 
What  could  she  do  ?— No  recent  marks  remain 
To  suide  her  footsteps  o'er  the  trackless  plain. 
Roil'd  up  on  earth  the  circling  monster  lies, 
An  acre  scarcely  bounds  his  ample  size.  79£> 

Him  as  the  princess  unsuspecting  view'd. 
With  sirddcn  shrieks  she  rends  the  spacious  wood. 
Tnurov'd,  the  monster  keeps  his  former  post. 
Her  piercing  clamours  reach  th'  Argolic  host. 
Sent  by  the  king,  th'  Arcadian  hero  learn'd 
The  fatal  cause,  and  with  the  chiefs  return'd. 
Soon  as  the  glare  of  arms  the  monster  spies, 
And  hears  the  growing  thunder  of  their  cries. 
He  rears  his  crest,  and  with  a  fiery  glance 
Expects  th'  assailant's  terrible  advance.  800 

First  stoops  Hippomedon,  and  from  the  fields, 
Heav'd  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fi-agment  wielils. 
Vast  was  the  mass  of  stone,  the  common  bound 
Of  neighb'ring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the  ground. 
.As  when  by  vast  machines  a  pond'rous  stone 
Descending  on  some  hostile  gate  is  thrown; 
Thus  fell  the  craggy  rock,  but  fell  in  vain. 
And  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  plain. 
The  field  resounds,  and  leaves  and  branches  torn 
Aloft  in  air  with  horrid  crash  are  borne.  810 

"  Tho'  late  in  vain  assaii'd,  my  keener  dart 
Shall  thro'  thy  scales  a  fatal  wound  impart, 

782.  By  various  omens]  Homer  likewise  callg 
this  impotence  and  suspension  of  the  animal  ponr- 
ers,  occasioned  by  sudden  fear,  an  omen. 

Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate 

(Ve  gods  avert  it)  threats  the  Trojan  state. 

Far  ue  the  omen,  which  niy  thoughts  suggest ! 
Pope's  Iliad,  b.  22. V.  583. 

803.  The  common  bound]  The  ancient  poets, 
to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  weight  and  magnitude  of 
any  stone,  generally  call  it  a  land-mark. 

^— ^  Campo  quod  foi-te  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arris. 
Virgil's  jEneid,  lib.  12.  ver.  897. 

811.  Tho'  late  in  vain  assaii'd]  What  a  beauti- 
ful transition  is  this  from  the  pathetic  description 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus! — We  are  alarmed 
with  the  sudden  interposition  of  Capaneus  :  he 
breaks  iu  upon  us  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
surprises  the  reader,  who  was  unprepared  for  it. 
While  Hippomedon  and  the  other  heroes  are  con- 
tent with  throwing  stones  at  a  distance,  Capaneus, 
like  a  true  descendant  of  Mars,  advances  with 
spear  in  hand,  and  not  only  threats,  but  puts  his 
threats  in  execution.    However,  tbe  eliief  beauty 
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Wh.'tlicr  thou  art  the  guanliaii  uf  the  Rrove, 
<  'r,  what  I  wish,  IIil-  proprrty  of  Jove," 
'i'hi-  \MuntiiiK  Capanoiis  exclaims  aloud, 
Ami  rushes  IVirimcist  of  Ihu  narrior-cruwil. 
Swift  thru'  his  f^apingjaus  the  jav'lin  glides, 
And  the  niugh  tixtiire  uf  hi>.  tuii^ue  dividis; 
The  point  was  scimi  above  his  orestcd  heail, 
Then  stains  the  Kruiind  with  );uary  tilth  ilisprcml. 
Ttie  furious  monster,  uiiap{>aird  with  pain,       821 
In  ra,iid  mazes  btiunils  aloiiK  the  plain. 
Then,  wrunrh'd  thf  jav'lin  fruui  his  hieodiag  head, 
Swifl  Ui  the  temple  of  his  patmn  tied  : 
Here  long  he  strujcles  in  the  pan!r<  of  death. 
In  hiisinf;  thn-ats  at  length  n^signs  his  breath. 
Him  Lenia*s  lakes  in  pentle  murmurs  mourn. 
And  Nemea,  by  hia  frequent  windinirs  noni: 
llim  ev'ry  nymph,  that  lute  was  wont  to  brinn 
Her  early  tribute  from  the  rifled  «pring  :  831) 

For  him  the  fauus  were  seen  to  hrtak  their  reeds, 
And  tear  the  leafy  honours  from  their  heads. 
EVn  .love  hims4-lf  the  fashionM  bolt  demands, 
And  srarre  withholds  his  all-avenfcini;  bands. 
Till  the  blasphemer  in  process  of  time 
Shoulil  merit  veng  -ance  for  a  ereater  crime: 
Yet  then  a  llashinr;  ray  was  seen  to  graze 
His  beamin'{  hetm<--t,  and  au(;ment  the  blaze. 
As  now  Hypsipyle,  the  serpent  slain. 
Seeks  her  lost  infant  on  the  spaeiius  pfain,       840 
f'pon  a  distant  eniinence  she  spy'd 
The  withViniT  irrass  with  drops  uf  slauijhter  dy'd: 
Hither  in  hasti*  the  beauteous  mourner  flics, 
And  soon,  too  sooa  the  killing  objCL't  eyes. 
In  vain  from  words  she  stK'ks  a  sliort  relief, 
In  vain  in  tears  to  vent  her  swellinir  giief; 
Short  of  its  course  the  pearly  current  huug. 
And  to  the  roof  inactive  cleaies  the  tungue. 
One  while  she  kisses  hi<  discolour'd  ebeeks,      849 
Then  thru' his  lioibs  life's  luke-warm  |>.-w«jf!c  seeks 
III  vain,  his  face  anil  breast  inisplae'd,  aredrown'd 
In  bloo*!,  and  the  whole  body  seems  one  w-ouml. 
As  when  the  bini,  whose  nest  in  search  of  fo^nl 
Some  Sf^rjjiiit  cliuib'd,  andcrush'd  the  tender  brood, 

of  it,  which  consists  in  the  sudden  and  abrupt  turn 
of  the  .aihlress,  had  been  entirely  lost,  if  the  poet 
bad  followed  the  usual  fonns  sod  said,  "  Then 
Capamus  rushes  with  his  spear,  and  begins  as  fol- 
IO.VS.'' — There  are  more  instances  of  this  cicsrancy 
in  Statins,  than  anv  author  we  know  of,  as  indeed 
he  has  a  greater  share  of  vivacity. 

82-*.  To  the  h-mple]  Virgil  has  obserred  the 
tame  of  the  serpents  that  slew  Laonoon  in  his  se- 
cond j^neid. 

At  gemini  lapsu  driubra  ad  summa  dracones 
EITugiunt,  ss\a><pie  petunt  Tritoiiidis  ari'cs: 
.Sub  pedibusque  ilea-,  clypeiijue  sub  orbe  tcguntur. 

Ver.  2'.'5. 

8j3.  As  when  the  binl)  Virgil  has  a  beautiful 
simile  of  the  same  kind  with  this  in  Statius,  thus 
exoellc'itly  translated  by  tlie  duke  of  Bucking- 
bam. 

So  the  sad  nightingale,  when  childless  inada 
By  some  rough  swain,  who  stole  her  young  away. 
Bewails  her  loss  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
Mourns  all  the  night,  in  munnurs  wastes  the  day. 
Her  melting  songs  a  doleful  pleasure  yield, 
And  melaiii-huly  music  tills  the  field. 

Tatso  has  likewise  copiud  iu 


Uctiiriiiiic,  liii'ls  her  clam'rous  infunts  gone. 
And  blotid  and  seatter'd  feathem  lelX  alone, 
Slie  drops  the  meat,  and  spurns  the  uesi  away; 
The  grove  responsive  «chues  to  her  lay. 
S'Hin  as  the  wretch  had  iii  her  lap  with  care 
Repok'd  his  limbs,  and  dry'd  Iheiii  with  her  hair. 
Her  voice,  releas'd  from  sad  excess  of  grief,       8ii  I 
\  passage  found,  and  thus  she  sought  relief. 
**  O  thou,  whos<*  form  and  features  oft  have  brought 
.My  uwn  dear  otTspriiig's  image  to  my  thought. 
Whose  soft  caresses  could  alone  abate 
The  pangs  of  exile  and  a  servile  state  : 
Say,  whence  these  wounds  i   what  j^'xl  could  thus 

disgrace 
Thy  faultless  fuure,  and  thy  charms  efface? 
I  left  thei-'  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay, 
Kii?ag'd  in  pleasure,  and  amus'd  with  play,      670 
Where  now  are  all  those  sweet  attempts  t^  speak. 
The  sparkling  eye  and  rose-rescmbling  cheek? 
Where  are  those  artful  smiles,  that  lisping  toiia 
To  me  aiMr--ss'«l,  and  known  to  ine  alone? 
How  to  procure  thee  slunttiers  did  I  toil. 
And  talk  of  Argo,  and  thy  nitive  soil  ! 
How  have  I  pn'ss'd  lliee  in  my  folding  arms, 
And  gaz'il  and  ihiated  on  thy  budding  eharnis? 
Thus  sooth'd.  1  could  forget  1  was  a  slave; 
To  thee  my  breast,  another's  right,  1  gave ;      880 
Now  ready  to  thy  mouth  descends  again 
The  middle  currLMit,  but  deseiuJs  iu  vain. 
Nor  were  there  omens  wanting  to  disclose 
His  5ite,  and  warn  me  of  impending  woes: 
Amidst  the  dusky  horruurs  of  the  night 
The  Cyprian  goddess  stood  coolest  to  sight. 
Rut  why  should  1  the  fatal  act  disclaim. 
And  to  the  guiltless  gods  transfer  the  blame? 
My  speedy  death  shall  for  the  crime  atone, 
'Tis  thus  d'creed,  nor  seek  I  death  to  shun.    890 
Say,  could  I  thus  forget  my  precious  care, 
While,  urg'd  by  vain  ambition.  I  declare 
My  daring  country's  fortune  and  my  own. 
And  court  the  transient  blazes  of  renown  ? 
(.emnos,  no  more  against  thy  queen  exclaim, 
Uur  guilt  is  equal,  our  disgrace  the  same. 

Come  ITsignuol,  eui'l  villan  diiro  invole 
Dal  nido  i  figli  non  prnnuti  ancora; 

Che  III  miserabil  canto  afllitte,  c  sole 

Pinge  le  nutti,  e  n'  cmpie  i  boschi,  e  Ton. 

Al  tin  col  novo  di  riiichitidc  alqiianto 

I  lumi,  e'l  sonno  in  lor  serpe  fra'l  pianto. 

Gierusal.  Lib.  canto  12.  st  90. 

871.  Where  now  are]  This  Is  something  like 
that  beautiful  exclamation  in  Horace. 

Quo  fugit  Venus  hcu?  quovc  color?  decern 
l2uo  motus?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
^u:f  spirabal  amores, 

j2u.t  me  surpuerat  mihi?   Lib.  4.  Ode  I?. 

833.  Nor  were  there  omens]  As  far  as  we  can 
infer  from  the  writings  of  Statius,  he  was  very  su- 
perstitious. All  the  personages,  who  have  a  place 
in  his  poem,  lay  a  great  stress  on  omens,  and,  afler 
any  calamity  has  liap|>ened  to  them,  always  re- 
collect some  vision  that  porteiideil  it.  Th<-  cor- 
reclion  Oiat  follows  has  a  very  beautiful  ■•fleet, 
U|>on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  this  oration  to 
Im-  a  inaster-pi'^cc  in  the  pathetic  way.  That  of 
Kiiryalos's  moth'r  in  the  9th  hook  of  the  iEneil, 
and  of  Andromache  In  t>  e  22d  of  the  Iliad,  arc  tb« 
only  ones  ibat  cao  stand  in  cumpclitiuu  with  it. 
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If  this  entreaty  merits  your  vrianl. 

If  mv  past  service  claims  this  small  reward, 

Lcail  me,  O  quickly  to  the  serpent  lead. 

Or  Witli  yoirr  swords  absolve  my  impious  deed.  900 

Oh  !   never  may  these  eyes  behold  again 

The  sire,  or  injur'd  partner  of  his  reign: 

Tho'  (what  can  scarcely  merit  your  belief) 

My  own  would  e<pial  her  severest  grief. 

Ere  from  these  liauils  she  take  Ih"  nnsratcful  load, 

Th'  ungrateful  load,  unhappily  bestow'd  , 

May  yawninir  earth  a  sudden  paoi-ge  renfl, 

And  let  me  thio'  the  dark  abyss  des?end.'' 

The  princess  spoke,  and,  frantic  with  despair,  909 

Deforms  with  blood  her  face,  with  dust  her  hair; 

Then  blames  the  grieviue  warriors,  in  whose  cause 

She  left  the  bnhe,  too  studious  of  a|'plause. 

And  now  the  news  had  reacliM  the  monarch's  ear?, 

And  fiird  the  royal  dome  with  sudden  tears. 

T.yenrgus.  on  that  inauspicious  day. 

From  the  Persean  mountain  bent  his  way; 

Where  angry  entrails  burnt  beneath  the  shade 

To  th'  nnregardinff  thunderer  were  paid. 

All  commerce  with  Adrastus  he  declin'd, 

Xor  in  the  council,  or  tlie  battle  join'd.  920 

Not  void  of  martial  courage  was  bis  breast, 

But  piety  the  love  of  war  suppress'd. 

Pesides  the  god's  response,  with  counsel  fraught. 

Long  lay  revolving  in  his  anxious  thought. 

**  I.ycurgu^  first"  (the  sacred  voice  reveat'd) 

"  A  burial  in  the  Thebau  war  shall  yield.-' 

On  this  he  dwelt,  and,  erring  in  his  fate, 

Preferr'd  a  peaceful  life,  and  neutral  r.tate; 

Yet,  when  he  heard  the  clarion's  loud  alarms, 

Vishes  to  sheathe  his  limbs  in  fatal  arms.        930 


OKI.  Deforms  with  blood  her  face]  This  method 
of  expressing  sorrow  was  very  customary  among 
the  orientals.  We  have  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
the  sacred  and  profane  writers.  Homer,  in  the 
ISth  book  of  Ids  Iliad,  says, 

A^^OTEf*lffl  CI  yic^iy  t\tt  XOVIV  CilS«?vOI{rffay, 
XffWTC  xaxxtEoA*!,". 
And  again  in  the  2'2d, 

917.  Entrails  burnt]  These  pieces  of  meat  were 
called  prosecta  by  the  Romans,  and  divided  into 
•three  portions.  The  first  was  burnt ;  the  second, 
consecrated  and  given  to  the  priests;  and  the  third, 
faten  by  the  person  who  made  tiie  sacritioe  and 
Ms  family.  Sm  tonius,  iji  the  life  of  Augustus, 
*ay<,  *'  Cum  foit^  Marti  rem  divinam  faceret,  nun- 
ciata  repcnte  hostis  incursione,  semicruda  exta 
lupla  foco  prosccuit,  atque  ita  pra.'lium  iugressus 
victor  rediit."  See  Arnobius,  Lib.  2.  Adversus 
Rent,  et  Adrian  Turnebus,  Adversariorum,  Lib.  15. 
Cap.  7.     Bernartius. 

9'?5.  Lycurgus  first]  It  is  very  remarkable  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  that  all  the  oracles  of  the  heathens 
were  delivered  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner  as  to 
admit  of  a  double  meaning.  Such  was  the  answer 
from  the  Delphic  to  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  and 
Appius  the  praetor  of  Achaia.  who  thinking  the 
oracle  had  warned  liitn  only  to  refrain  frf»m  the 
war  between  Ca?sar  and  Ponipey,  retired  into  the 
counti-y  called  Cajla  Kuboea,  where,  before  the 
tattle  of  Pharsalia,  he  died  of  a  disease,  and  was 
there  buried,  and  so  possessed  quietly  the  place 
which  tlie  oracle  had  promised  him. 


Hut  soon  the  doubtful  oracle  is  clear'*!, 

As  the  sad  exequies  in  sight  appear'd. 

Hyjisipyle  tlie  slow  procession  leads, 

Met  by  the  queen,  array'd  in  sable  weeds. 

But  pious  cares  no  longer  now  witiihold 

The  father,  from  bis  new  misfortunes  bo!d. 

.\n  angry,  not  a  sorrowing  look  he  wears, 

And  rage  denies  a  passage  to  his  tears. 

Swift  as  a  tiger,  o'er  the  fields  he  Hies, 

And  thus  aloud  to  his  domestics  <'ries,  9^0 

"  Where  is  this  faithless  wretch,  this  female  foe. 

That  spills  my  blood,  and  triumphs  in  my  woe  ? 

Sav,  lives  she  ?  breathes  she  yet  the  vital  air  ? 

Seize  her,  and  quick,  my  fi  icHds,  tovengeance  bear; 

No  longer  let  her  well-iuveijted  tale 

And  vain  impostures  o'er  your  faith  prevail." 

The  monarch  spoke,  and  from  the  sheathdisplay'd 

Thcdreadt'ul  splendours  of  bis  s!aught'rii>g  blade  ; 

But  interposing  Tydeus  rus'i'd  between,  9-f9 

And  with  his  shield  protects  the  Leinnian  queen  ; 

Tiu'n  shouts  aloud:  "  Wlioe'er  thou  art,  forbea?. 

Nor  tempt  the  fury  of  my  thirsting  spear." 

Him  stern  Hippomedon,  in  arms  renown'd, 

Th'  Arcadian  youth,  and  Capaneus  surround. 

Their  sivords,  impatient  for  the  promis'd  war. 

With  dazzling  lustre  glitter  from  afaj. 

To  aid  their  king  the  gath'ring  swains  oppose. 

And  menace  their  iidio-^pitable  foes. 

Then  mild  Adrastus,  mingling  with  the  crowd. 

And  good  Oeclides  thus  exclaims  aloud.  96t> 

"  O  sheathe  your  swords,  my  friends,  contend  n» 

more, 
Nor  stain  your  impious  arms  in  kindretl  gore.'' 
To  this  Oenides,  unappeas'd,  replies, 
(The  spark  of  anger  beaming  from  his  eyes) 
"  Dar'st  thou,  O  tyrant,  lift  that  guilty  hand 
Against  the  saviour  of  the  Grecian  band  ? 
Will  they,  who  this  their  present  ardour  owe 
To  her  alon^,  resign  her  to  the  fie  ? 
Know,  that  fiom  Bacchus  by  descent  she  sprins*; 
And  claims  alliance  with  the  race  of  kings.       970 
Is  peace  so  slight  a  favour,  wliilst  in  arms 
Thy  subjects  rise,  impell'd  with  false  alarms  ? 
Yet  still  may'st  thou  enjoy  it,  and  again 
These  troops  behold  thee  weeping  for  the  slain.'* 
He  paus'd  :  when,  now  his  wrath  in  part  suppresf, 
Lycurgus  thus  the  list'ning  kings  addresf. 
"  Little  I  deem'd,  that  when  you  bent  your  course 
To  Thebes,  we  too  should  prove  your  hostile  force. 
But  come,  if  social  blood  alone  can  please. 
On  us,  our  wives  and  harnile;schildren  seize.  980 
From  these  to  deeds  of  deeper  guilt  aspire. 
And  wrap  our  unavailins-  fanes  in  fire. 
Still  tor  itself  will  pow'r  superior  plead, 
And  sanctify  the  most  illegal  deed. 

950.  And  with  his  shield]  The  commentator* 
have  puzzled  themselves  to  find  out  a  supplement 
to  the  line 


Impiger  object.l- 


■  Pectora  pamia; 


one  voting  for  proturl)at,  another  fir  protentat, 
and  a  third  lor  sustenurt.  Instead  oi'  weighing  the 
respective  arguments  of  each  critic,  and  endea- 
vouring to  settle  the  true  reading,  we  shall  be 
content  with  conveying  the  chief  idea,  which  is 
that  ot  Hypsipyle's  de!i\'erance,  in  our  version. 

962.  Nor  stain  j-oui  impious  arms  in  kindred 
gore]  The  whoh'  nation  of  tlie  Greeks  was  d«- 
scended  from  Pei^eus,  the  son  of  Dunaus,  fro.il 
whom  Ihey  were  called  Danai. 
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wni  ftiturf  time*  acknowledge  your  prctrnce, 
Ami  think  you  ruiiibat  in  a  lilave's  dclL-iice  } 
^'ct  vciigevni-e  waits  you  from  Ui*i  pow'ri*  above, 
And  sun',  the*  tanly,  is  tlic  wnit!»  of  Jovt-.** 
Ilf  siiil,  aiifl  to  the  city  turn'*!  his  eyfs, 
Atiii  there  fre>h  sccnPs  of  hlood  and  ni(CJ  de«crip«. 
_  Hut  I'auic,  uniivall'tl  in  tite  dusty  counte,         991 
la  fleetnes^  far  out^^lrips  ttie  vie'ruus  horse  ; 
From  either  wiDi:  she  shak  a  the  noxious  seeds 
fif  discor.l,  o»  aloft  in  air  she  speeds: 
While  froui  a  thousand  voices  she  proclaims 
The  monan'ti's  veii'.'eanee,  and  the  crowd  iuilaincs* 
Too  credulous,  nor  patient  of  delay, 
AVith  darts  an  I  toiciiis  they  provoke  the  fray. 
Demand  I.ycur^s,  and  advance  in  haste  999 

To  sjioil  the  fanes,  and  lay  the  kinsdoni  waste. 
The  scrcainina  females  rend  the  vaulted  si»here, 
And  their  first  f^iief  is  lost  in  abject  fear. 
But  nl  1  .\drastiis,  ^litl'r  us  in  his  car, 
Kode  thro*  the  critiisoii  nnks  of  nuisv  war: 
The  mournlul  quivii  of  Limiius  pressd  his  side. 
"  Desist,  desist  from  am-,"  aloud  lie  cry'd  ; 
"  N'o  more  ht  vcnireful  thoughts  employ  your  care, 
I/>,  our  protectress  bnathes  the  vital  air." 
Tims,  when  the  stormy  so'ith,  and  rapiil  north, 
Fioni  their  ,-Eolian  (•averiis  issuing  forth,        1010 
\Viili  sable  clouj"  the  face  of  Hcav'n  deform. 
And  licean  ;;roaiis  bcfiealh  tli'  iiicuiubeut  storm; 
If  .N'-piune  in  his  coral  car  appear. 
And  his  hoar  liea''  above  the  surface  rear; 
The  seas  tinrul11in>;  spread  a  level  plain, 
E.Tult  and  own  the  monarch  of  the  maiu  ; 
All. I,  as  the  lem|iest  and  the  waies  subside, 
The  shore:!  and  mountains  arc  ajjain  descry'd. 

988.  And  sore,  tho'  lardy]  This  is  a  tran>lntion 
•f  the  rollowiiig  lines  in  Tibullus,  as  Lactantius 
iias  rrmarkcd. 

All !  miseret,  si  qnis  primo  perj  iria  coint, 
Sera  tameu  tacitis  pxna  vcuit  |>edibiis. 

Eleg.  p.  4.  II. 

991.  Hut  Fame]  This  description,  which  af- 
Hinls  a  sijiinl  instance  of  our  author's  sublimity, 
is  h'lt  the  worse  for  its  Conciseness.  It  is  cnlireiy 
devoid  of  that  tinsel,  llashy  splendour  (which  will 
pxss  a  cur->ory  view  only,  and  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  severe  criticism )  and  prows  in  our  esteem 
from  every  revisal.  The  ima;.T  of  Fame  shaking! 
Uie  setils  of  discord  fii>m  Inr  wings,  is  very  exalu 
C<1.  and  the  epithet  "  either"  eir.juisitcly  brauliful, 
■s  it  convcvs  to  us  the  idea  of  the  two  ditferent 
conllicls.  What  we  value  it  the  more  for  is,  that  it 
is  nn  original,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  celebratcil  description  iu  the  <lh  book  of  the 
JUieid. 

11I09.  Thus,  when  the  stormy  south]  This  simile 
is  taken  from  Vir?il,  thnucli  the  comparison  of 
the  1'bebaid  is  the  thini;  compared  in  the  .fjicid. 

Ac  veluti  inai;na  in  populo  cum  saep  ■  cooita  est 
Seditio,  s4E\itque  aniinis  igiiobile  \u<giis; 
Jamqur  faces  et  sana  volant;  furor  anna  mitii^trat ; 
Tuni.pielate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  v  iruimpiem 
Coiispenere,  silent,  arrecti»quc  auribus  astaut, 
llle  rx'git  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcct. 
Sic  functus  pela^i  ceciditfragor:  teqimmpostquam 
PnMpicieos  ceiiitor,  rcclwjue  invecius  api-ito 
Fl«Ctit  equus,  curruque  Vulaas  dat  loia  sevundo. 
i£ueidl.  <.  U-'. 


What  ?ud,  propitious  to  her  pious  vowSf 

Ko'aird  tlie  fair  Hypsipyle's  repose?  1020 

*  I'was  Bacchus,  autlHjr  of  her  noble  race. 

Who  sent  the  double  pletlfie  of  her  embrace. 

For  deedi  yet  rip'ning  in  the  womb  of  time. 

Their  mother  brouifht  lhemfrt>m  their  native  clioie. 

So-.n  as  the  wanlers  of  thf  galej  ulfonl 

Adniiisiuii  to  their  now  less  angry  lord. 

Wafted  by  adverse  t'ltme,  the  dire  rx'porC 

Of  slain  Archemorus  tiad  reacItM  the  ourt. 

Therefore,  t'enhance  Uie  justice  of  their  claim 

111  the  kiii::'s  cause  they  seek  the  field  of  fatne. 

So  blind  are  mortals  to  the  future  state,  IU31 

So  su<ltli-ii  the  vicissitudes  of  fate! 

Itut,  as  the  sound  of  Lemnos  reacli'd  their  ears. 

They  pierce  the  thick'iiinii:  crowd,  devoid  of  fears; 

Discern  their  mother  in  the  noisy  ring. 

And  round  her  neck,  the  tears  fast  fallin?,  cling. 

She,  like  a  rock,  stands  moveless,  nor  acaiii 

Da.is  trii^t  the  i;o<ls  so  ofl  IxdievM  in  vain. 

Rut,  as  in  them  she  trac'd  their  father's  charms, 

Aw\  saw  himself  engrav'd  upon  their  arms;   lU-IO 

Her  i:rief  abates,  and  impotent  to  bear 

The  chance  of  fortune  which  the  gods  prepare  ; 

Pro«-trr.te  she  falls,  and  as  on  earth  she  lies. 

The  streams  of  joy  swift  issue  from  h*T  eyes. 

Toclieir  his  issor,  fron»  a  ruddy  cloud 

Tne  go<l  of  wine  salutes  her  thiicc  aloud  : 

Tile  shouts  of  Bacchanals  were  heanl  on  hieh. 

And  drums  and  cymbals  shook  the  Inb'ring  sky. 

At  length  the  son  of  Occlens,  audience  gain'd. 

With  wonls  like  these  the  list'ning  host  dctain'd. 

•'Attend,  ye  princes,  and  .Argolic  bands,  lOil 

To  what  Apollo  by  his  priest  rominands. 

The  present  miseries,  which  we  ilcplore. 

Wen-  by  the  Fates  predeslin'd,  wliun  of  yoro 

The  future  they  disjios'd  with  certain  hand. 

And  baile  the  necessary  causes  stand. 

Hent^e  were  the  springs  exhausted,  hence  aro^e 

The  lUathful  serpent,  author  of  our  wo«'s  : 

Hence  was  .\rch«  moms  depriv'd  of  breath. 

His  name  doluc'd  from  his  preluding  death.    ICi">9 

Here  we  must  halt,  and  consecrate  to  fame 

The  royal  infant,  this  his  merits  claim : 

\A:t  honours  rceuaipcnse  bis  early  doom. 

And  Virtue  pour  libations  o'er  his  tomb. 

And  oh  !  that  Sol  would  leugtheii  out  the  war. 

And  clog  our  progr*'ss  with  a  fnsh  delay; 

That  ac<'idents  would  intervene  anew. 

And  Thebes  retreat  as  fast  as  we  pursue. 

lint  yoU|  vvlio  prove  a  more  than  common  fate, 

( Your  son  exalted  tu  celestial  state)  1070 

1021.  The  double  pie  Igi']   Ovid   confirms  our 
author's  assertion  of  Ilypsipjle's  twins. 
Nunc  etiam  peperi,  gratar  -  ambobus  Jason, 

Dolce  inihi  uraiide  It  cerat  auctor  onus. 
Fx^lix  innufnen>qiioqut-sum,pro'emqueseme)laiil 

Pigiiura  Luciua  binu  favrnt"  ditli. 

Jas.  to  Hyps.  Ver.  1 19. 

1015.  To  clicer  his  issue]  This  fiction  sceini 
borniwed  from  Virgd,  who  introduces  Venus  giv- 
iiii  her  sun  Xaeas  the  tame  assurances  of  pro- 
tection, 

Ni  signum  ctelu  Cytherea  dolisset  apcrto. 
Namquc  improviso  vibratos  ab  o^there  fulgor 
Cum  sonitu  vcnit ;  et  rticn-  omnia  visa  re[icnte, 
Tyrtbeua:quc  lubsc  uiu^irc  per  a*thera  clangor. 

jDucid  viii.  V.  335. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Whose  houom'J  name  shall  witli  oblivion  strive, 

And  thru' each  future  a^e  distintjuishM  live, 

Wfiile  Inachns  and  noxious  Lerna  fiuw. 

And  Nemea's  boughs  o'ershade  the  liclds  below, 

Lf't  not  your  tears  a  deity  di3z:race; 

A  deity,  tho'  of  terrestrial  race; 

Far  better  his  untimely  death  appears 

Than  Nestor's  age,  and  Tithon's  lenarth  of  years." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  encircling  sliades  arise, 

And  night  assumes  the  sceptre  of  the  skies.    1080 


BOOK  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 


Adrastus  and  the  Grecian  princes,  together  with 
Lycurgus,  Eurydire,  and  Hypsipyle  celebrate 
the  obsequies  of  Archeniorus,  in  which  [•<  in- 
cluded a  particular  description  of  tlieir  felling 
woud,  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  lament- 
ation of  Eurydice.  Lycurgus  and  hi_s  consort 
are  with  difficulty  restrained  from  leaping  upon 
the  funeral  pyre.  They  throw  in  jewels,  gold, 
live  animals,  spices,  and  many  other  things  of 
great  value.  A  stlect  cumi>any  of  hoi-se  and 
foot  are  ordered  to  march  round  the  pile.  They 
ailerwards  erect  a  monument  to  tlie  infant,  on 
U'hich  his  whole  history  is  engraved.  Adrastus 
institutes  funeral  games,  and  appoints  prizes  to 
those  who  shall  conquer  in  them.  Tlie  statues 
of  their  ancestors  are  carried  along  in  proces- 
sion, and  exposed  to  public  view.  Then  follow 
the  chariot-race,  the  foot-race,  the  throwing  the 
discus  or  quoit,  the  combat  of  the  ca'stus,  the 
wrestling,  and  the  shouting  with  aiTows,  which 
is  attended  with  an  omen,  and  concludes  this 
book. 


Now  Fame  from  tow  n  to  town,  widc-wand'ring  fled. 
And  thro'  th'  Argulic  towns  a  rumour  spread, 
That  grateful  Greece  prepar'd  funereal  games. 
And  various  meeds,  as  various  merit  claims. 
Games,  in  which  nature  might  be  crown'd  with  art, 
And  skill  to  inbred  strength  a  grace  impart, 
Achaia's  wonted  rite.     AJcmena's  sun 
On  Pisa*s  plain  the  pious  strife  begun, 

1073.  While  Inachus]   Virgil  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  periphrastical  manner. 
In  freta  dura  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrce 
J.iistrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidtra  pascet, 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudcsque  mane- 
bimt.  j*:neid,  b.  I.  v.  607. 

107S.  Tithon's  length  of  years]  Tithon  was  the 
son  of  Laomedon,  and  ravished  by  Aurora  for  his 
beauty  in  Etiiiopia,  who  restored  his  youth  and 
beauty  when  he  was  grown  old;  he  was  at  last 
turned  into  a  grasshopper. 

1.  Now  Fame] This  book,  which  is'entirely  taken 
lip  in  describingthe  games  exhibited  at  tlie  funeral 
of  Archemoi-us,  answers  to  the  '24th  of  tin;  Iliad 
and  the  5th  of  the  j^>neid.  I  have  given  my  opi- 
nion of  it  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  this  work, 
and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  farther  upon  its 
general  merit. 

7.  Achaia's  wonted  rite]  This  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  these  institutions  is  a  pretty  open- 
ing :  if  the  reader  has  a  desire  of  being  acquainted 
*"  I  ther  with  their  origin,  he  may  see  it  at  large  in 


To  honour  Pehtps;  and  with  conquest  crown'd, 
His  dusty  locks  with  wreaths  uf  oiive  bunnd  :      I^ 
Next  Phocis,  from  the  serpent's  windin-is  freed. 
To  yuuths  the  prize  of  archery  decreed  : 
Then  round  Pala'tnon's  altars  much  bewept 
The  time-firm*d  rites  were  scrupulously  kept, 
Oft  as  Leueothea  her  groans  renews, 
-And  at  their  feasts  her  friendly  visage  shews  ; 
ller  woes  with  wailings  cither  isthmus  means; 
Thebes    echoes  back   her    shrieks  and  mimiek'd 

groans. 
And  now  the  mighty  kings,  whose  royal  birth 
Exalts  fair  Argus  o'er  the  foodful  earth,  20 

And  whose  illustrious  f(a*s  the  Tyrian  dames, 
Deep-sighing,  hear,  and  glow  with  various  Hames; 
Those  mighty  kings  with  em'lous  rage  contend, 
And  to  the  fight  their  native  vigour  bend. 
So  gallies,  ere  with  lab'ring  oars  they  sweep 
The  stormy  Tyrrhene,  or  j^gean  deep, 
In  some  calm  stream  their  oars  and  helm  explore, 
And  learn  their  art,  preluding  near  the  shore  , 
But,  welt-experiencM,  lemjit  remoter  seas. 
Nor  miss  the  land,  they  lose  by  swift  degrees.    30 
Aurora  now,  in  early  charint  drawn, 
ReamM  forth  her  radiance  on  the  dewy  lawn. 
Whilst  Sleep  with  grief  beheld  his  empty'd  horn, 
And  paler  Phcebe  fled  th'  approach  of  mom. 
With  yells  the  streets,  with  groans  the  mournful 

courts 
Rebellow.      Echo  with  thel/  sorrow  sports  ; 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  grove  to  grove  she  bounds, 
And  catches,  breaks,  and  multiplies  the  sounds. 
The  badge  of  honour  from  his  forehead  torn, 
The  father  sits  all  cheerless  and  forlorn,  40 

In  weeds  of  woe  array'd,  and  o*er  his  head 
And  length  of  beard  a  show'r  of  ashes  spread. 
Oppos'd  to  him,  the  childless  muther  raves, 
And  far  out-weeps  her  lord.     The  female  slaves, 
Inspir'd  by  her  example  and  command, 
With  brimful  eyes  around  their  mistress  stand: 
Fain  would  she  fall  upon  her  son's  remains, 
While  each  with  friendly  words  her  rage  restrains : 
Rous'd  by  her  clamours  too,  the  father  springs 
To  sooth  her  anguish.— Soon  as  th*  Argive  kings, 

West's  essay  on   the  oiymf  ic  games,   in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Pindar. 

22.  Deep-sighing]  The  expression  in  the  orig?- 
nal  is  suspirant,  which,  in  all  i)robability,  was 
taken  from  Horace^s  ode,  the  2d  of  the  3d  book. 


Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 


Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 

Prospiciens,  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu  !  ne  rudis  agniinum,  Sec. 

LTpon  which  Mr.  Francis  seems  to  think,  that  the 
image  is  drawn  from  the  3d  book  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
where  Helen  and  the  Trojan  dames  appear  upon 
the  walls  to  view  the  camp  of  the  Greeks. 

60.  Soon  as  th*  Argive  kings]  The  editor  of 
Pitt's  Virgil  oliserves,  that  this  circumstance  is 
imitated  from  the  1  !th  book  of  the  ^neid,  verse 
36. 

Ut  vero  .i^neas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis, 
Ingeutem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Pectoribus,  mcestoque  imumgit  regia  luctu. 

Catrou  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  it  was  a  ce- 
remony among  the  ancients,  to  renew  their  la- 
mentations at  the  approach  of  a  king  or  person  of 
distinction. 
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Known  by  tlitir  a%vful  louKs  and  godlike  port,    51   i 

ll:i(l  pa<ift'ti  iIk*  threshold  o{  the  dreary  court. 

They  bare  afreiih  their  boH^^ai*!*  and  renew 

Their  cries,  thn*  weary :  tears  iht-ir  cheeks  bedew 

With  dropsiicccediiie^dnip.  Thiir  shrieks  rebound 

From  <v*iy  door  with  emulated  itotiml, 

Ai  if  the  serpent  had  nviv'd  main. 

Or  with  a  rcront  wound  the  infuut  Hlaia. 

The  Greeks  i-ereeiv'd  the  odium,  thry  design'd. 

And  wtpt  tin-  weakness,  commun  lu  their  kind. 

Adrastus  oft  as  slupifyinjr  jtrief  61 

Impose!!  silence,  strives  to  yield  relief 

To  the  distracted!  sire  with  soft  discourse  : 

One  while  he  stiuirs  how  vain  is  human  force, 

How  hard  the  La  of  man.      Mc  nex*  explains 

The  stablcucss  uf  ail  that  Fate  ordains  ; 

And  bids  him  not  tlespair,  since  fav'ring  Jove 

May  bless  the  future  pledt;e«  of  his  hivr. 

In  vain  he  urg'd  :  unknowing  check  or  bound. 

Their  plaints  returned. —  In  sulleo  silence  frown'd 

Th'  obdurate  sire,  insensible  of  all :  1i 

So  fell  Ionian  wavcs^  when  seamen  call 

For  HHTcy,  their  repeatc«l  vows  regard  : 

So  slendf-r  clouds  the  liirht'ninc's  (light  retard. 

Meun«hilc  they  crown  with  rypress,  sign  of  dix'ar, 

And  baleful  yew,  tlic  tlanie-devoCe<l  bier, 

And  infant's  bed  :  the  nether  part  receives 

The  ru»'tirs'  .,'ift.  a  heap  of  straw  and  leaves  *. 

The  second  row  di>plays  the  various  [Mtw'rs 

Of  art,  emhroider'd  o*cr  with  sh  )rl-liv»d  flow'rs  : 

Arabian  spices  on  the  third  they  strew,  81 

And  Eastern  sweets  in  lavish  plenty  shew; 

Incense  of  ancient  dale,  yet  free  from  hoar. 

And  cinnamon,  that  grew,  when  Ueliis  bore 

The  regal  sway.     A  carpet  wrought  uf  gold 

And  richest  Tyri^n  die,  they  next  unfold. 

And  laid  it  on  the  top  :  from  far  it  shone, 

InstanrM  with  gems,  and  many  a  pnrious  stone. 

Amidst  acanthus  I.iuns  was  inwcav'd  : 

The  dcnthful  dog**  their  panting  bosoms  hcav*d.  OO 

The  tiH>ther  held  the  wnnd'rous  work  in  liate. 

And  iltetn'd  it  oin'nous  of  her  infant's  fate. 

Arms  too,  and  trophic!!,  by  their  grand-iires  won 

In  iV^lit.  where  oft  the  victor  is  undone, 

They  hung  around  ;  more  proper  these  to  grace 

Some  honour'd  hero  of  cig«ntic  race  : 

Jtut  vain  and  barren  fame  in  grief  can  please, 

And  gifts  the  bahe*»  muchhonour'd  shadeappease. 

Hence  mournful  Joys  and  rev'rence  to  their  tears 

Ari»i'»  and  presents,  greater  than  his  years,       100 

Are  brought  to  dignify  the  fun'ral  pyre  : 

Ft>r  flushM  with  early  hopes,  the  fondling  sire 

72.  So   fell   Ionian   waves,   when  seamen  call] 
This  seems  to  be  copied  fiom   the  sixth   book  of 
Virgil's  ^neid,   verse  467,  where  jEneas  accosts 
Dido  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  meets  with  a  fc- 
bufTfroin  that  lady. 
Tuhbiis  jErieas  ardentem  et  tor^-a  tuentem 
I.enibnt  dietis  animum.  lacr^'masque  cirbat. 
Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  uversa  teiiebat : 
Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  seniione  movetur, 
i2uam  si  dura  silex,  uut  stet  Marpt^ia  cautes. 

7.1.  .Meanwhile  they  crown  with  cypress,  sign 
of  drear]  This  description,  exclusive  of  its  poe- 
tical merit,  is  a  valuable  piece  of  antiquity,  as  it 
lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the 
(irerian  funeruU.  I  hope  the  reader  will  indulgt* 
me  with  the  use  of  the  wonl  drear,  as  1  have  Spen- 
ser's authority  for  it,  aud  it»  adjective  is  univer- 
sally adoptvd. 


Devoted  quivers,  shaft^a,  and  shorter  dartir, 

UntauL'ht  as  yet  to  act  their  guilty  parts. 

Attentive  to  his  name,  she  kept  him  steeds, 

Prov'd  in  the  course,  and  Dpnnig  of  noted  breeds  ; 

Kelts,  which  a  greater  round  of  waist  demand, 

And  weapons  that  expect  a  sU'ungcr  band. 

Insatiatf  ho|K-s  '   What  \ests  <lid  she  nut  frame. 

Too  credulous  to  his  ambij^uous  name  !  HO 

A  purple  robe,  gay  ensign  of  his  reign, 

And  seeptn'.  which  he  might  with  eas*.*  su<:taiii; 

All  these  th'  iinpassion'd  sire  to  Vulcan's  bla/e 

Consigns,  and  on  the  pile  his  sceptre  lays. 

If  hapiy.  by  indulging  thus  his  rage. 

Me  uir.:ht  at  length  the  force  of  grief  assuage : 

Meatitiiiie  the  augur.  a%  the  riles  demand, 

From  uut  the  host  selects  an  able  band, 

In  iVIIing  trees,  tlieir  manly  strength  to  prove, 

And  heap  a  pyre  xrith  ruins  of  the  grove  ;         120 

That  Vulcan  might  absolve  the  guilty  snake, 

.And  for  th*  ill-omen*d  war  atonement  make  : 

'  lis  theirs  to  force  thro'  Tempe's  gloom  a  way, 

MutI  Nemea  ilown,  and  bare  the  woods  to  day. 

They  level  straight  a  venerable  wood. 

That  long  exempted  from  the  axe  had  stood  ; 

Thix>*  Argos  and  I.ycsum  none  displayed 

A  greater  stretch  of  hospitable  shade. 

Sacred  for  length  of  time  it  far  extends 

In  biat)che:>.  uor  alone  in  age  Iraiiseonds  130 

The  oldest  mortal's  grandsire,  but  has  svt-n 

The  nymphs  and  fauns,  transform'd  in  shape  and 

mien  : 
Then  swift  destniction  caught  th'  unhappy  grove, 
Struck  by  the  sounding  axe. — The  birds  above 
.2uit  their  warm  nests,  and  savages  their  den. 
Rous'd  by  the  crash  of  trees  and  shouts  of  men. 
The  cypress,  winter-proof  Cluwnian  wood. 
The  lofty  beech,  the  pitcb-tree,  Vulcau*>  food, 

105.  Attentive  to  his  name]  The  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo, wliich  always  loved  to  play  upon  words,  gave 
out  in  a  response  to  Lycurgus,  that  his  infant's 
fate  was  expressed  in  his  name,  which  was  Archc- 
mnnis,  and  being  deriveil  from  Aa^n  and  Mo^^, 
might  cither  signify,  that  it  was  his  fat<'  to  reign, 
or  that  he  would  be  the  first  person  that  should 
be  slain  in  the  Thcban  war. 

Prima,  Lycurgc,  dabis  Dircxe  funcra  bello. 

^rX*t  signifying  either  a  beginning  or  government, 
and  Mc-^  fate  or  death. 

137.  The  cypress,  winter-proof]  This  descrip- 
tion of  felling  the  forests,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Pope 
the  best  in  our  author,  and  copied  by  Si>enser  and 
Tasso. 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 
The  aspin  goo<l  for  staves,  the  cypn^s  funeral. 
The  laun  1,  meed  of  mighty  con«pien)rs, 
And  poets  sage  :   the  fir  that  wiYpeth  stilly 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 
The  yeugh,  obedient  to  the  heiiiler's  will, 
The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  myrrh,  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 
The  warlike  berch,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill. 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round. 
The  can*er  bolm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 
Fairy  i^ueen,  book  I. 
CagpioD  recisc  dai  pungcnti  fcrri 
La  were  palme,  e  frassini  selvaggi 
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LEWIS'S  translation!^ 


The  holm,  the  yew  of  deadly  juice,  and  oak, 
Ky  time  uniiijurVl,boiv  beneath  tlit-ir sdoke;    140 
The  aldtr,  wont  to  cleave  tlie  Lllluwy  ttuod, 
Arid  ash,  that  ^onn  will  drink  of  huniau  blood. 
The  fir,  th*  iincultuiM  ash,  on  muiintains  tuuiid, 
The  pine,  that  breaiiies  tuitb  fragrance  from  each 

wodnd, 
/.nd  married  dm,  around  whose  trunks  the  vine 
Her  ten(hils  folds,  to  earth  their  heads  decline. 
Earth  groans.  Such  vasty  heaps  of  waste  o'erspread 
Mount  hmarus,  uhcn  Boreas  lifts  his  head 
From  his  burst  cave: — not  n  ith  such  rai>id  force 
Red  sheets  of  niirhtl}'  flame  pursue  their  course 
O'er  forests,  aided  by  tlie  fanninir  wind.  151 

Sylvanus,  Pales,  and  the  mongrel  kind 
Of  satyrs  quit  with  grief  their  seats  of  ease, 
Soft  gufiiling  rilis,  cool  grots  and  shady  trees ; 
Deep  groans  the  forest,  as  they  take  their  h  ave : 
Close  to  the  trees  th'  embracing  drt'ads  cleave. 
Thus,  when  some  leader  to  the  soldiers'  rage 
Kesigns  a  captive  town,  they  all  engage 
In  quest  of  spoil,  a^d  ere  the  trumpets  sound. 
The  plunder'd  city's  scarcely  to  be  found.         160 
They  fell,  they  bear  away,  they  load  the  cars; 
Scarce  such  a  din  attends  the  work  of  Mars. 
And  now  their  equal  toil  two  altars  rais'd 
Of  equal  height :  one  to  the  immortals  blaz'd, 
And  t'other  to  the  cheerless  ghosts  of  Hell, 
When  the  grave  pipe  proclaim'd  the  fun'ral knell, 
Mix'd  with  the  crooked  horn. — In  ancient  time 
This  mode  prevoil'd  o'er  Phryiria*s  ample  t-linie. 
Pelops,  as  Fame  reports,  this  rite  proclaim'd 
For  lesser  »liades,  and  mournful  dirges  fraui'd, 


The  Grecian  princes  at  tlic  head  appear  ; 
The  burial-uiits  and  >arrili(:e  ihuy  bear, 
And  name  aloud  in  titles  of  renowu 


Such  as  were  heard,  when  Niobe  of  old  171 

To  Sypilos  twelve  urns,  distigur'd,  roU'd. 

1  fuiie!)ri  cipressi,  e  i  pini,  e  i  cerri, 
V  elei  frondose,  egli  aiti  abcti,  e  i  fagei, 
Gli  olmi  mariti,  a  cui  tal'  or  s'appoggia 
La  vite,  e  eon  pie  torto  al  ciel  s'en  poggia. 
Altri  i  tassi,  c  le  queree  altri  percote, 
Che  milk*  volte  rinovar  !e  chiome, 
E  mille  volte  ad  ogni  incontro  immote 
L'  ire  de'  venti  ban  rinlnzzate,  e  dome  : 
Fd  allri  impose  alle  strident!  rote 
D'orni,  e  di  cedri  e'  odorate  some; 
I.asciano  al  suon  ih-W  avme  al  vario  grido 
E  le  fere,  e  sVi  augei,  la  tana,  e'  I  nido. 

Jerus.  del,  c.  3.  v.  16. 

The  editor  of  Pitt's  Virgil,  in  a  note  on  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  Virgil, 

Itur  in  antiquam  sylvam,  stabula  altaferarum: 
Procumbunt  piceag  ;  sonat  icta  seciiribus  ilex, 
Fraxineaeque  trabes,  cuneis  et  fissile  robnr 
Scinditur  j  advolvunt  ingeutes  monttbus  ornos  : 

observes,  that  the  difference  between  the  genius 
of  Virgil  and  Statins  is  very  visible  on  tliis  occa- 
sion. The  latter  of  whom  minutely,  and  at  length, 
describes  the  ditferent  sorts  of  trees  that  were  cut 
down  to  make  the  funeral  pile  for  Arehemorus. 
While  Virgil  observes  his  usual  and  pregnant 
l)revity,  knowing  he  had  not  leisure  to  dwell  on 
this  subject,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  florid  de- 
M'liption.  It  is  observable,  that  Tasso  has  iiui- 
tated  Statius  in  this  very  particular. 

I'T^.  To  Syi)iIos]  A  river,  into  which  Niobe  was 
said  to  be  nictaniorphoscd,  after  &he  was  ilaia  by 
phocbu^  and  Diana. 


The  pious  honours  of  their  state  or  town. 

The  fun'ral  bed,  a  length  of  time  between. 

Oil  youthful  shoulders  n.oves  (a  solemn  scene). 

The  king  selected  them  with  cautious  care : 

A  shout  uncouth  succeeds  and  rends  the  air.    ISO 

The  peers  of  Lerna  safe  enclose  their  king : 

The  softer  sex,  as  num'rous,  form  a  ring 

Around  the  mother  :  next  tlie  Lemnlan  queen, 

Kneircled  by  no  slender  troop,  is  seen  : 

Not  mindless  of  the  past,  tb'  Inacliiau  train 

Intrench  the  mournful  fair:  her  sons  sustain 

Her  livid  arms,  and  pleas'd  that  she  is  found. 

Indulge  her  plaints,  nor  set  her  grief  a  bound. 

There,  soon  as  sad  Eurydice,  bereft 

Of  all  her  joys,  the  ill-omen'd  dome  had  left,    190 

From  lier  bare  breasts  these  artless  accents  broke, 

And,  with  long  shrieks  prefacing,  thus  she  spoke. 

"  My  son,  I  hop'd  not  to  have  follow'd  here, 

Surrounded  with  Argolic  dames,  thy  bier; 

Nor,  frantic  as  I  was,  th}'  infant  years 

Once  made  a  part  of  these  my  hopes  and  fears  : 

Nought  cruel  I  fore-weeu'd,  for  at  this  age 

How  could  the  Theban  war  my  thoughts  engage  .* 

What  god,  however  sanguine  to  destroy. 

Would  spill  our  blood  in  combat  for  his  joy?  'iOO 

What  drew  this  curse  upun  us?  Whence  arose 

Such  ills? — No  slaughter'd  babes  disturb  our  foes- 

Of  tears  and  slaughter  I've  the  tn-st  fruits  found, 

Bef're  the  sword  is  drawn,  or  trumpets  sound; 

While,  void  of  thought,  and  fond,  too  fond  of  rest^ 

I  trust  my  infant  to  another's  breast. 

What  could  1  do  ?  She  spread  a  tale  abroad. 

Of  her  old  sire,  prescvv'd  by  pious  fraud. 

I.o  !  the  great  heroine,  wh(t  sole  ahjur'd 

The  mischief,  vow'd  by  oath,  aud  safe  secur'd 

Her  parent  from  the  furious  Lemnian  tiain  !     '21  i 

Still  does  this  daring  dame  your  faith  retain  ? 

Was  she  so  pious,  who  in  desert  grove 

Couid  leave  the  product  of  another's  love, 

Expos'd  on  all  sides,  in  a  dang'rous  place, 

^Miere  no  huge  snake  of  Python's  monstrous  race 

W'as  needful  to  destroy  ?   Th'  inclement  skies, 

And  emjity  terrours  might  alone  suffice. 

Nor  can  I  blame  yoii. — Tliis  disastrous  curse 

Was  fated  by  the  choice  of  such  a  nurse.         220 

Yet  wast  thou  kmd,  my  son,  to  lier  alone. 

The  fonder  parent  was  as  yet  unknown  : 

No  mother's  joys  1  reap'd  oftlite:  her  call 

Was  listeii'd  to,  in  preference  of  all. 

How  sweet  thy  plain ts, thy  laughter  mixt  with  tears:^ 

And  murmurs  must  have  sounded  in  her  cars, 

W^hen  first  thy  tongue  essay'dtl.e  speech  of  man! 

With  thee  a  mother's  office  she  began, 

I  (inish  it. — But  shall  she  thus  oft'end, 

Unpunish'd,  and  will  ve  her  crimes  befriend,   230 

185.  Not  mindless  of  the  past]  Lycurgus,  in  a 
fit  of  revenge,  made  several  attempts  to  kill  Hyp- 
sipyle,  as  the  authoress  of  his  sou's  death  through 
Iier  negligence.     See  the  last  book,  verse  945. 

209.  Lo!  the  great  heroine]  Dido  easts  a  like 
sneering  reflection  on  ^neas,  after  she  had  dis- 
covered his  intentions  of  leaving  her. 

En  dextra  fidesque 

Uuem  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  penates, 
5uem  subiisse  humtruta  cunfectum  retate  paren- 
tuin  !  liook  4.  verse  591. 
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O  cliiefn?  Why  brine  yc  iheso?  The  fun'ral  pyre, 
And  b\irial  rites  no  useless  gift:*  require. 
Her,  O  ye  chiefs!    (his  mancfi  a»k  no  more) 
Her  to  3  childless  mother's  rag*-  re^toie, 
By  th  s  (ir>l  ra^e  of  war  : — >o  may  eaeh  ilame 
Of  Tl»«bes  lament  a  s*nt  of  e<|ujl  fame.** 
Her  tresses  then  slie  tun*,  ami  thus  renewM 
Herpray'rs. — '*  Restore,  nor  think  my  soul  induM 
AVitb  sava(;e  principles,  »o  1  ovpire. 
With  vcn5^ancecloy'd,aiid  fitil  the&clf-same  fire.** 
While  thu<i  shi-  itpake,  at  distance  she  b»  held    241 
HypS'pyle,  whose  jcrief  no  reason  qui  IN, 
On  hair  and  bosom  vent«'d. — This  e«py'd, 
111  broukin^  paitntT<>hip  in  woe,  she  cr>'*d, 
•'  This  crime  at  leasr,  ye  pcent,  and  thou,  O  kinc:, 
To  whom  new  honours  fiom  our  ruin  sprini;. 
This  crime  forbid,  and  bear  the  traitress  hence. 
Her  pr<*>encc  givis  ihe  sacre<l  shade  otTencc. 
Why  in  these  sorr  .ws  does  she  b<ar  a  part. 
And  with  fresh  anguish  nnd  a  parent's  heart  >  250 
What  alien's  child  can  she  with  truth  bemoan, 
While  thus  in  close  embrace  she  grasps  her  own?** 
Tltis  said,  she  swoons  :  her  plaints  abruptly  cea>e, 
And  the  fair  mourner  sunk  to  sudden  i>eace. 
Thus  when  some  cruel  swain,  or  bea*>t  of  prey 
Has  born  a  h*"ifer's  hn!f-w»*an*d  young  away. 
Whose  streni;th  and  vital  juices  were  >ustuin*d 
Ry  milky  nutrimen',  and  udders  drained. 
The  childless  parent  to  the  vales  complains. 
And  questions  river>.  hLTd>,  and  lonely  pUiii:^:  26U 
.She  loalhs  her  home,  retires  from  tield  the  last, 
N:>r  ire  she  parts,  indul.irt-s  the  repast. 
But  on  the  pile  the  sire  his  sceptre  lays, 
Aud  casts  the  lhund*rcr's  liotimrs  in  the  blaze  ; 
He  then  curlails  the  kicks,  that  seatttrM  flow 
Aduwn  his  back  and  breasts,  a  sign  of  woe, 

265.  He  then  curtails]  Mr.  Pope*s  note  on  the 
I66th  verse  of  the  23i!  b i»ok  cf  Homer's  Iliad  is 
well  worth  the  rea-lei**  notice.—'*  The  ceremony 
uf  rutting  off  the  hair  in  honour  of  the  deail,  was 
practised  not  only  amon;  the  Greeks,  but  also 
among  other  nations  :  thus  Statin*,  Thebaid  6. 
This  custom  is  taken  notice  of  in  holy  Scripture  : 
Ezckiel,  describing  a  grcit  lamentati"n.  says,They 
shall  make  themselves  uticrtv  bald  for  thee,  eh.  27, 
%er.  31.  I  believe  it  was  d  nie  not  only  in  tok<"n 
of  S'»rrow,  but  had  perhaps  a  concealed  meaning  : 
that  a*  the  hair  wa^  cut  from  the  head,  and  was 
never  more  to  be  joined  to  it.  so  was  the  dead  for 
ever  cul  from  the  liTin?,  nexcr  more  tu  return.  1 
must  observe,  that  thi'-  C'-rcmony  of  cutting  ort'thc 
hair  was  not  always  in  token  of  sorrow  ;  Lyco- 
phron  in  his  Cassandia,  vcr.  976,  describing  a  ge- 
neral lamentation,  snys 

And  that  the  ancients  somrtimes  had  their  hair  cut 
otr  in  tficcn  of  joy  i»  evident  from  Juvenal,  Sat. 
12.  vcr.  8-J. 

—  Ga.ident  iU  vertice  raso 

Gamda  securi  nairare  piricula  nautx. 
This  seeminjf  contradiction  will  be  solvrd  by 
having  respeet  to  the  diHi'rent  practices  of  dtiTcr- 
ent  nations.  If  it  was  the  general  custom  of  nnv 
country  to  wear  Ion.'  hair,  then  the  cutiin-;  it  otV 
wa<i  a  token  of  so^^o^v  ;  but  if  it  was  the  cusliun 
to  wear  short  hair,  then  the  Utting  it  grow  long 
9m!  neglecting  it,  tU  vvd,  thai  sueh  people  w^re 
lii'iuniers." 


.^u■l  strewing  o'er  the  infant,  as  he  Wet, 
Weeps  pious  tears,  and  thus,  inipa:isiQu'd,  cries. 
•'  These  ringl»'ts,  by  a  former  contract  %*owM, 
On  lh4e,  perfidious  Jove,  I  had  liestow-'d  j  '^70 

Bui  since  the  priest  deceiv*d  me,  and  my  pravV 
Was  lost, these  lot-ks  his  worthier  shade  shall  bear.** 
Ami  now,  a  torch  appIyM  beneath,  the  tire 
Cracks  on  the  leafy  summit  of  the  pyre. 
Scarce  can  they  dri\e  his  furious  friemls  away  : 
The  Grecians  straight  the  king's  command  obey, 
And,  standing  with  protended  arms  between, 
Kxclude  the  parents  from  the  mournful  scene. 
Vulcan  grows  rich  r   no  ashes  e'er  b*;forc 
Were  dcekM  with  such  a  mass  of  various  ore,  2S0 
The  silver  melts  j  the  gemN  and  rich  attire 
Wiih  gold  embroider'd,  crackle  in  the  tire. 
The  plankii  of  hartl-^st  oak  are  scented  o'er 
With  Syrian  juices  :    and  the  htuieyM  store 
Of  many  a  hive,  and  costly  saffpjn  crownM 
The  heap.     Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  around. 
From  vessels  boat-wise  fornrd,th*'y  pour  a  flood 
or  milk  yet  smoking,  mix*d  with  sable  blood. 
The  Gi'ecian  princes  then  in  order  led 
Si-v'u  equal  troops,  to  purify  the  dead  ;  29U 

Around  the  pile  an  hundred  horsemen  ride 
With  arms  reversed,  and  compass  e\'ry  side  : 
Thi-y  fa'-M  the  left  (for  s>>  the  rites  require) 
Bent  with  the  dust,  the  Hames  no  moi-c  aspire. 
Thrice,  thus  disj:os'd,  they  wheel  in  circles  rounri 
The  hallow 'd  corse:  their  elasliinc  weapons  sound. 
Four  times  their  arms  a  crash  tremendous  yield. 
And  female  shri<  ks  re-echo  thro'  the  held. 
Another  pile,  hii;h-hcap'd  with  burning  wood,   2P9 
For  slaughtered  herds  and  recking  victim*  stooc'. 
The  prophet  warning  them  to  cease  tlieir  woes, 
An-1  .sign  of  a  new  fuu'ral,  though  he  knows 
Kach  omen  true,  all  wheeling  to  the  right, 
Hetum:  their  brandish'd  arms  redcct  the  light. 

279.  Vulcan  grows  rich  :  no  ashn  c*er  befiirc] 
This  part  of  the  eeremtmies  is  copied  by  Chauc*r 
in  his  Palamon  and  Arcite,  which  I  shall  give  the 
reader  in  Mr.  Dryden's  words. 

Rich  jewels  in  the  flames  the  wealthy  cast. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burnins  fjst ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lamvs  threw, 
And  gave  the  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood, 
Were  pour *d  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  kissing  flames  receive, and  hungry  lick  thef.»OiK 
Then  thrice  the  mountcil  squadrons  ride  arouml 
The  fin%  and  Aait<  *s  name  they  thrice  resound: 
"  Hail  and  farewell,"  they  shouted  thrice  amain  : 
Tin  ice  facing  toihe  left,  and  ihrice  they  turn*d  again. 
Si  ill  as  the  V  turn'd,  they  beat  their  elatt'ring  shields; 
The  women  mix  their  cries,  and  clamour  tills  tht 
fields. 

Virgil  mentions  the  same  circumstances  in  thefu* 
neral  rites  of  Pallas,  .^neas,   tl. 
Ter  circiim  aceensos,  cincti  fulgeiuibus  armis, 
Oecurierc  rog<>s  ;   ter  mocstum  fun^ris  (.nx  in 
Lustraverc  in  equis,  ululalU'^tpic  nrc  dedtri*. 
Spnr.itur  et  telius  lachryiiiis,  sparguntur  et  nrin* . 
It  ccrlo  clamorque  virflni,  clanjorqnc  tuharum. 
Hine  alii  spolia  occisis  dircpia  I^tinis 
Conjiciunt  igni  galra«qur,  ensesquedp'roro*, 
Frrcuaque,  fcrvenlesquemla«;  p-Yis,muiiera  nola. 
Ipsoruin  clypeos,  et  ikmi  f*.lieia  tela,        Vvr.  IB* . 


eoa 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Each  warrior  there  some  grateful  off'iing  tost, 
As  faiuy  dictates:  one  a  hit  emboss'd, 
Another  in  the  blaze  a  helmet  tlirew, 
A  belt  or  Kpear,  that  lii;htt  iiM,  as  it  flew. 
Each  adverse  field  in  Cdnrc  rt  hoarse  replies  : 
The  groves  arc  fray'd  wjtii  tlieir  repeated  cries  ;  31 0 
"While  the  loud  ehuion  atid  shrid-sonnding  horn 
Pierce    "le    quick    car   with  clangours  scarcely 

home. 
Such  two  vast  armies  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Ere  to  its,  hic;hest  pitch  their  wrath  is  wound 
■Uy  loss  of  blood,  or  slaughter  dies  the  spear. 
All  beautiful  with  c<]ual  arms  appear: 
Involv'd  iu  clouds,  tlie  pow'r  of  battle  stands, 
And  doubts,  on  wliom  toturn  his  conqu'ring  hands. 
The  rites  were  clos'd,  and  Vulcan's  fa:y  gone, 
A  heap  of  ashes  now  remain'd  alone,  320 

When,  drawing  near  the  the,  a  copious  show'r 
Of  ivater  on  the  smould'ring  pile  they  pour, 
"With  early  dawn  tht  ir  pious  toils  begun. 
And  scarcely  ended  with  the  setting  Sun. 
Kine  times  jiad  Phosphor  from  the  realms  of  light 
Chac'd    the   dew-siU'ring    stars    and  vanquish'd 

night, 
And  nine  times,  harbinger  of  Cynthia's  reign, 
Had  chang'd  his  courser. — By  the  conscious  train 
Of  stars,  that  glitter  round  the  radiant  Moon, 
He's  known  to  be  the  sanie  at  morn  and  noon  : 
"When,  sacred  to  the  babe,  a  tomb  arose,         331 
AVhieh  art  and  speed  at  once  united  shows  : 
Stone  was  the  structure.      In  a  range  displav'd, 
'J'he  scenes  of  his  sad  hist'ry  were  pourtray'd. 
'J'he  princess  here  the  thirsty  Grecians  guides, 
*J'o  where  Langia  rolls  his  secret  tides. 
There  creeps  the  luckless  infant,  there  he  lies  : 
The  serpent  writlits  his  spires  of  hideous  size 
Around  the  verge.     You  mi^lit  expect  to  hear 
!Him  hiss,  so  well  he  clasps  the  marble  spear.  340 
Now  Fame  invites  the  vulgar  to  the  siglit 
Of  sportive  contests,  and  a  bloodless  tight  : 
Rons*d  at  the  call,  they  quit  the  fields  and  town  ; 
E'en  those,  to  whom  war's  horrours  are  unknown, 
"Whom  life's  exhausted  prime  confiji'd  at  home. 
Shake  oft"  old  age,  and  leave  their  peaceful  dome. 
Ne'er  were  such  crowds  on  th*  Ephyrcean  shore, 
Or  circus  of  Oenoniaus  before. 
With  crooked  hills,  and  trees  begirt  above, 
A  vale  subsides,  the  centre  of  a  grove,  SoO 

Rough,  thorny  ridges  lie  around,  which  yiild 
A  length  of  shade,  and  hound  it  from  the  iieldj 
Then  hillocks,  rising  through  a  vast  extent 
Of  grassy  turf,  increase  the  steep  asct-nt. 
'J'here,  soon  as  Phosbus  markM  the  sylvan  scene 
AVith  ruddy  streaks,  the  martial  troops  convene: 
*Twas  pleasure  there  to  measure  with  their  eyes 
The  number,  looks,  and  habits  of  th'  allies 
Amid  the  mingled  crowd.— In  wonder  lost. 
They  view  the  strcii;j,th  and  ardour  of  their  host. 
A  hundred  bulls  of  dusky  hue  they  brought,     3(51 
The  flowV  of  all  the  herd,  and  ne\er  wrought; 
Then  cows  in  number  and  in  hue  the  same. 
And  heifers,  not  yet  horn'd,  loud-bellowing,  came. 

3-28.  The  ancients  thought  Phosphor  and  Ves- 
per were  not  the  same  individual  stars,  as  they 
have  a  different  appearance  at  their  rising;  which 
the  poet  attributes  to  their  changing  horses.  He 
says,  therefore,  that  the  stars  are  not  deceived 
like  mortals,  who  supposed  that  they  were  two 
distinct  stars. 


In  order  then  the  statues  of  their  sires 

Are  borne  along:  the  gazing  crowd  admires 

Their  life-resembling  form  and  sculptur'd  deeds. 

Great  Hercules  the  mute  procession  leads: 

To  the  fell  Ntmean  savage  short  of  breath, 

He  fronts  his  breast,  and  lifts  the  arm  of  death. 

The  Greeks  with  some  degi'ec  of  horrour  cyMSIl 

The  brazen  hero,  tho'  their  badge  and  pride. 

Next,  on  the  left,  in  order  they  discern 

Old  Inaehus,  who  pours  abroad  his  urn. 

And,  stretch'd  beneath  a  lofty  bank  of  reeds, 

Surveys  his  stream  siuw  gliding  thro*  the  meads. 

Ready  for  dalliance,  lo  stands  behind  ; 

Heart-piercing  anguish  touchM  the  parent's  mind. 

As  he  view'd  Argus,  stan'd  with  watchful  eyes  : 

But  tlie  more  qratetul  ruler  of  the  skies  380 

Prejjar'd  a  temple  on  the  Pharian  shore, 

And  bade  Aurora  the  new  pou'r  adore. 

Then  Tantalus  (not  he  who's  feign'd  to  lean 

O'er  sireams  nntoueh'd,  nr  starve  amidst  the  scene 

Of  plenty,  but  the  thund'rer's  pious  guest) 

Appears  abuve  the  lot  of  mortals  blest. 

At  distance  conquering  Pelcps  guides  the  reins 

Of  <_>c(  an's  t;od,  and  tlmnder-^  o'er  the  plains  : 

Fa!s<^'  Myrtil  leaves  unpiun'il  the  chariot-wheels. 

And  life  and  viet'ry  from  his  master  steals.       t^90 

Amidst  the  rest  was  saire  Acrisius  seen, 

Choisbus,  warrior  of  terrific  mien, 

Fair  Danae,  who  blames  her  guilty  breast. 

And  Amymone,  in  the  stream  distrest : 

Alcniena  too  the  young  Aleides  bears  ; 

A  triple  moon  confines  her  braided  hairs. 

The  wrangling  sons  of  Belus  join  their  hand:> 

In  impious  leagues.     More  mild  in  aspect  stands 

365.  In  order  then]  Though  nothing  could  be 
better  runtrived  to  excite  virtue  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Grecian  princes  and  leaders,  than  this  exhibi- 
tion of  the  statues  and  images  of  their  ancestors, 
vet  I  fear  it  will  be  tliought  too  long,  and  had  it 
not  been  in  a  hook  entirely  de\oted  tode  cription, 
it  would  liave  been  absolvitely  unpardonable. 

377.  Ready  fur  dalliance,  lo  stands  behind] 
The  daughter  of  Inachus,  whom  Jupiter  loved,  and 
lest  his  wife  Juno  should  know  it,  he  turned  lo  into 
an  heifer :  jealous  Juno  suspected  it,  and  begged 
the  heifer  of  her  husband,  and  set  Ai'gus  (one  that 
had  an  hundred  eyes)  to  keep  her  :  Jupiter  could 
not  refrain,  but  sent  Mercury  to  kill  Argus:  Juno, 
in  leveui^e,  sent  a  gad-fly  that  stung  her  and  made 
her  mad.  so  that  she  ran  to  Egypt,  where  her  okl 
form  came  to  her  again,  and  she  was  married  to 
Osiris  ;  after  her  death,  the  Egyptians  deified  and 
\\orshipped  her  by  the  name  of  Isis,  usually  sacri- 
ficing unto  her  a  goose:  when  they  worshipped 
they  used  to  call  lo,  lo,  whence  arose  that  pro- 
verb. The  occasion  of  the  poet's  fiction  concern- 
ing lo,  whom  they  feigned  to  he  turned  into  a 
cuw,  was  this  ;  lo- being  witli  child  by  a  Pheniciaa 
mariner,  and  fearing  her  father's  displeasxire,  went 
with  the  Phenicians  into  Egypt  iu  a  ship  which 
had  a  painted  bull. 

386.  Appears  above  the  lot]  Horace  mentioni 
this  mark  of  favour  confen*ed  by  Jove  on  Tantalus. 

Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor  conviva  Deorum. 

3%.  A  triple  moon  confines  her  braided  hairsj 
This  triple  moon  was  symbolical  of  Jupiter's  ex- 
cessive Inst,  who,  when  he  lay  with  Alcmena, 
commanded  he  Moon  to  make  her  nightly  course 
thrice  as  long  as  usual. 
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f.zy)>tu<,  and  with  &ccrirt  ininspnit  hiiae 
On  till-  falu-  flatl'ry  uf  his  brulliri's  tungtie,     40t> 
Uncf'ii^'iu'is  of  U\-i  iiiwaul  linte  and  ^pite. 
Anil  all  the  future  horruurs  uf  the  ni^ht. 
A  th()U»and  niurt*  wcfi;  tht-n-,  yet  the.se  suflice, 
AVhen  virtue  calls  each  rival  to  the  prize. 
First  toii'd  the  courM.-r4.^Mi>;hty  pod  of  verse, 
TlK-in    and    their    princely  masters'   names    re- 
hearse: 
For  ne'er  was  a  more  peirrous  raoc  of  steeds 
Cullcrtcd  I'or  the  cutirsc  on  (iiecian  meads. 
As  if  a  nuiii'rous  t1i>olc  of  birds  shouhl  try 
Tlifir  active  fiuM  Vs,  and  wiii^  the  midway  sky. 
Or  JE^tluh  to  the  mad  winds  propose  41 1 

The  palin  of  tiwitlni'ss,  such  a  tumult  rose. 
Ueforr  them  all  was  lleet  .\rion  led, 
Distinguish'd  hy  his  mane  of  fiery  red  : 
From  ocean's  go*l  (if  ancient  f.iinc  says  tnie) 
The  ^en'rous  horse  his  honoui'd  hnea|;e  drew  ; 
''I'is  said,  he  rein'd  him  Ur>t  with  fonnini;  baud. 
And  cnrliing  bit  ujioii  the  dusty  strand, 
But  ^|lar'd  the  lash  :   liir  free  lie  siuun  the  plain, 
S.vifl  ai  the  surge  that  skiink  along  the  main.  4'2<) 
Oft  in  the  car  with  oth<  r  steeds,  desigu'd 
To  swim  the  Lybiau  billows,  was  he  join'd, 
And  train'd  to  earrj-  his  cerulean  sire 
To  any  roasL— I'lie  tanlir-r  clouds  admire 
His  active  strength,  and  eaili  e<intendio;  wind, 
Nutus  or  F.urus,  follows  far  behind. 
Amphytriun's  val'rnus  son  with  equal  speed 
lie  bori',  di-ep  nits  in-crdi'd  upon  the  iiictid, 
When  fur  Eurystheus  wars  unjust  he  wa;j'd, 
Yet  tierce,  unmanaiEeably  tierce  he  raii'd  :         430 
Then  by  the  R'lt  of  llcn'n,  Adr.istiis  rein'd 
The  c<iurser,  and  to  his  own  ser\  ire  train'd  ; 
Now,  many  cautions  giv'n,  thi-  si.e  decreed 
To  Pidynices'  hands  the  mcttleil  stei-d  ; 
lie  tc;iches  him,  what  arts  will  best  assuaare 
Hi<  wrath,  when  chard, and  lir'd  withem'lous  rage. 
'*  (,i*c  not  the  reins  up  tVcely,  nor  provoke 
Ilts  biidstrong  fury  with  to-i  fn'qiieiit  stroke  : 
With  threats  and  spurs  urse  others  to  the  course  ; 
He'll  p)  at  will,  and  iiiock  thy  cuibing  force.'' 
Thni  I'hicbus,  whin  he  lent  the  tiery  n'in,         441 
A"d  plac'd  his  offspring  on  the  rip  d  wain. 
With  boding  tears  injoin'd— "  !$••  wise,  my  son, 
Th'  untrainpled  zjnt »  and  stars  insidious  shun.'' 
With  pious  caution  first  the  youth  ppicceds, 
Hut  tale  at  length  sets  free  th'  Iminortal  steeils. 
Fii'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  second  prize, 
Ript  by  Oebalian  steeds,  the  pmphet  flies  ; 
Thy  offspring,  Cyllarus,  by  lliel\  ohtain'd, 
Wiien  Castor  on  the  Scythian  coast  remain'd,  450 

405.  First  toii'd  the  coursers]  We  shall  not  be 
(nrprised  to  see  Statius  rtuike  this  di.'ression,  to 
jri»c  US  the  history  of  his  horses,  when  we  con- 
sider to  what  excess  the  pas«ioii  for  trie  ratris  i> 
.carried  in  our  own  limes,  and  with  what  exact- 
ness and  precision  the  news-papers  uive  us  their 
geiiealogy. 

435.  He  teaches  him]  Nestor  gives  a  similar 
caution  to  Antilochus  in  the  '33d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
on  which  passage  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Tope's  oh-er>ations,  as  they  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  this  before  us. 

449.  Thy  ofTspring,  Cyllarus]  Frauds  in  the 
case  of  horses  have  been  thought  excusable  in  all 
(inii-s.  Homer  mentions  an  iustaoce  of  one  in  the 
fifth  b<jok  of  the  Iliad. 


.\iid  chang'd  Ainyda'  s  bridle  for  the  oar. 

A  robe  of  snowy  hue  the  augur  wore: 

While  were  his  steeds,  with  trappings  richly  drcst. 

The  same  his  helm,  his  mitre  an<l  his  crest, 

.\dini'tus  too,  the  blissful,  from  tiK'  meads 

Ol  Tliessaly,  scan'e  curbs  his  barren  steeds; 

Fruni  seeil  of  centaurs  fame  reports  them  spiung. 

Nor  can  I  did>elieve  it,  since  so  young, 

Thvy  scorn  th'  embraces  of  the  male :  hence  fore* 

limsts  their  limbs,  and  vigour  in  llie  course:  400 

I'lii  ir  sex  they  thus  dissemble  day  and  night, 

HIack  spots  are  seen  betwixt  the  streaks  of  whitu. 

.Such  was  the  odour  of  eacli  gen'r ms  steed, 

.Nor  were  they  far  inferior  to  the  bn-ed. 

Which,  lisl'nin;  to  Apollo's  tuneful  lays, 

Forgot  their  pastun-,  lost  in  w  ild  amaze. 

I.o  !  Jason's  youthful  sons  too,  whence  new  fame, 

.Viid  added  honours  crown  the  mother's  name, 

As»'rnd  the  car,  which  cither  Tlioas  bore. 

The  graiirlsin-'s  prop<r  name  in  days  of  yore,  470 

And  call'd  from  Kumus'  omen.     They  display, 

I. ike  features,  churioU,  horses  and  array  ; 

The  same  theirvow  s  :  each  wisli'd  the  palm  his  own, 

Or  by  his  brother  to  be  won  alonr. 

Next  great  Hippodamus  and  Chroinis  ride  : 

One  was  by  birth  to  Hercules  :dly'd. 

One  to  Genomaus. — 'Twas  haril  to  read. 

Which  drove  the  most   untain'd  and   bcolitrons 

steed  : 
One  guidei  the  stiul  of  Getic  Hiom'-d, 
One  those  by  his  I*isa*an  father  bred.  4i0 

Dire  trophies  and  the  purple  stain  of  war 
With  horrid  filtn  liegrime  each  hero's  car. 
Ill  lien  of  goals,  iin  oa'%  on  one  side  stood, 
Lin,'  shorn  of  leaves,  a  nakeil  trunk  of  wood  ; 
On  t'other  lay  (a  barrier  of  the  ground) 
A  rocky  fi-agimnt,  plac'd  'twixl  either  bound  ; 
Far  as  a  dart  at  four  times  we  may  send. 
But  at  three  shots  a  shaft  mi.;ht  reach  the  end. 
Meanwhile  Apollo  charm'd  the  tuneful  throng 
Of  sister-muses  with  celestial  song  :  4?^ 

The  trembling  strings  respoiidiii::  to  his  hands 
With  silver  Sound,  on  highest  Heav'n  he  st.-inds. 
And  views  Parnassian  lands,  his  own  domain. 
The  gods  were  first  the  subject  of  his  stmiii : 
To  }u\e  and  Phlcgra  oft  his  lyre  he  strung. 
The  Python,  and  his  brother's  honouns  sung. 
And  then  explaiii'd,wliat  pow'r  the  thund.r  drive*. 
Fill  by  what  springs  the  boundless  ocean  lives  ; 
Whence  winds  arise,  stars  glide  along  the  sLy, 
And  riier-gods  their  empty  urns  supply  :         500 
What  order  guides  the  Sou's  impetuous  flight. 
Contracts  the  day,  and  lengthens  out  the  night; 
Whether  Farth  lies  the  U.wcst,  or  between, 
Anil  close  encoinpass'd  by  a  world  unseen. 

Tn;  ynf  ts*  ynii*;,  n;  Tja?  nt;  tv;v9Ka  Z.vc 
A*^',  v'i*^  woiWi?  r«<v^oii':>;*  ism*  a?*rM 
'  iTTWT,  'iffC9t  tattii !.«'  fftl  t'  i.'XlW  Tl. 
Tn;  yiTliif  riiXi,|.n  oFfi^  mI^vi  'Ayxi*^."f 
\t^;n  A'tofAj'ttoTTo;  v-rtrtan  ^',\m:  iVffw£' 
T«7  u  1^  /yii37T0  I'tl  /Aryft,-oitf  I  y«i.JXn;.  V  .  'ivS, 

.\iid  Virgil  was  so  well  plea«'d  with  it,   as  to  in- 
troduce It  in  the  seventh  ^Eneid, 

Abscnti  .Tjiex  currum  g-minosqiie  jugales 
.s^niine  ob  X'therco,  spirautc.s  luiibus  igiieui: 
llloium  de  gcnte,  patri  qiuis  D.edala  Circe 
Sup|Hisita  dc  matrc  nothos  furata  creaviU 
ji)J.   By  a  world  unseen]  The  pocl  allude*  here 
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Th'.s  endod,  he  delays  to  Iicir  tlic  Nine 
Attune  tlieir  lay,  and  whilst  he  trici  to  twine 
A  wreath  of  weji-earn'd  laurel  tV'r  his  lyre, 
And  to  t!ie  wind  resigns  his  loose  attire, 
Not  distant  far,  brought  backward  by  their  cries, 
Nemea,  belov'd  of  Hflroules,  he  spies,  510 

And  there  a  goodly  sight  of  gen'rous  steeds, 
Yok'd  fur  the  race,  and  traversing;  the  meads. 
He  knew  each  princely  rider: — near  at  hand 
Admetus,  and  the  prophet  took  their  stand. 
Then  to  himself  he  said.     "  What  pow'r  above, 
Enrag'd  against  these  objects  of  our  love. 
Hath  urg'd  them  to  dispute  the  prize  of  fame  ? 
Their  pious  deeds  alike  my  favour  claim. 
I  cannot  well  detemiine,  which  exceeds; 
One,  when  I  serv'd  him  in  Thcssalian  meads,  590 
(By  Jove  and  Fate's  impervious  will  constrain'd) 
Burnt  incense  to  his  servant,  nor  disdain'd 
The  latent  god  ;  and  one  attends  in  part 
Mj'  rites,  a  student  of  th'  etherial  art. 
^Vhat  tho'  Admetus  in  desert  transcend. 
Yet  honour  we  the  seer's  approaching  end  ; 
Late  is  his  death,  the  fatal  sisters  give 
A  length  of  years  :  to  (hee  no  joys  survive  ; 
Thou  know'st,  the  gloomy  gulf  of  Thebes  is  near. 
For  oft  our  birds  have  sung  it  in  thine  ear."    530 
He  said,  and  scarce  restrain'd  the  rising  tears: 
Then  straight  to  Nemea  bis  course  lie  steers. 
And  gleams  at  ev'ry  bound  o'er  all  the  skies; 
More  swift  than  his  great  father's  bolt  he  flies. 
Or  his  own  shafts.— Long  had  he  trod  the  plain, 
Yet  still  the  traces  of  his  flight  remain 
Impress'd  in  Heav'n,  and  thro'  the  expanse  serene 
And  zephyrs  was  a  track  of  glory  seen. 
Now  Prothous,  by  the  rest  commission'd,  took 
The  brazen  head-piece,  and  impartial  shook    540 

to  the  Antipodes,  a  set  of  beings,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  live  feet  to  feet,  or  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  us. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  pope 
Gregory  excommuiiicated  all  such  as  believed 
their  e;cistcnce. 

5'20.  One,  when  I  serv'd]  Apollo  being  exiled 
from  Heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  killing  the  Cyclops, 
served  .Admetus  in  the  capacity  of  cow-herd  nine 
years,  and  having  been  treated  kindly,  promised 
iiim,  that  when  the  time  Oi'  his  death  was  come, 
another  should  die  for  him;  but  he  found  none 
that  would  take  his  turn,  but  his  wife  Alceste, 
whom  for  her  piety  Proserpine  restored  to  life 
again. 

BSr).  Now  Prothous]  Mr.  Pope  in  his  version  of 
the  Iliad,  has  transcribed  a  note  of  Eustathius  on 
the  42"th  line  of  the  '23d  book,  which  merits  the 
attention  of  Statius's  readers  likewise,  ".\ccording 
to  these  lots  the  charioteers  took  their  places, hut 
to  know  whether  they  stood  all  in  an  equal  front, 
or  one  behind  another,  is  a  difficulty  :  Eustathius 
says,  the  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  they  did 
not  stand  in  one  front ;  because  it  is  evident,  that 
he  who  had  the  first  lot  hail  a  great  advantage  of 
the  otiK-r  charioteers?  If  he  had  not,  why  should 
Acliilh-s  cast  lots  ?  M.adam  Dacier  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  all  stood  abrea.st  to  the  barrier,  and  that 
tlie  fnst'would  have  a  sufficient  advantage,  as  he 
was  nearer  the  bound,  and  stood  within  the  rest ; 
whereas  the  others  must  take  a  larger  circle,  and 
cons«picutly  were  forced  to  run  a  greater  com- 
pass of  ground.  Phoenix  was  placed  as  an  in- 
spector of  the  race,  ('.  c.  says  Eust.athiuj,    he  was 


The  lots  together:  these  ta  all  dispose 
Their  port  and  order,  as  th'  inscrip'ion  show^. 
.N'ow  men  and  steeds,  than  which  no  time  or  place 
Can  gieaicr  boast,  the  god's  acknowledg'd  race, 
Stand  to  one  spot  confin'd.     Audacious  fear 
And  paly  hope  in  ev'ry  face  appear: 
Doubtful,  they  tremble,  yet  contend  to  start. 
And  fe\'rish  dread  invades  their  ev'ry  part. 
The  steeds'  and  horses'  ardour  is  the  same:     54§ 
Their  quiv'ring  eye-balls  dart  a  ceaseless  flame; 
Theychamp  thesounding  bit,  their  mouths  run  o'er 
With  frothy  foam. — Bars,  gates,  and  rails  no  more 
Oppose  their  progress,  while  their  stifled  ire, 
And  spirit  curb'd  in  clouds  of  smoke  transpire. 
Thus  rest  inglorious  palls  each  gen'rous  heart: 
A  thousand  steps  are  lost  before  they  start, 
And  they  forerun  vast  tracts  ot  distant  ground, 
In  prospect  urg'c'. — The  faithful  grooms  sniTOund, 
Condrni  their  courage,  smooth  each  tortur'd  mane, 
And  point  the  goal  out,  they  must  first  attain.  iliO 
■Soon  as  the  trumpet  had  the  siiual  giv'n. 
They  spring  forth  all,  with  em'lous  fury  driv'n. 
What  weapons  skim  so  thick  th'  embattled  plain. 
What  clouds  the  Heav'ns,  what  sails  the  billowy 

main? 
Less  swift  arc  rivers,  swoln  with  wintry  showVs, 
Less  swiftly  Vulcan's  wasting  flame  devours: 
Compar'd  with  these,  the  stars,  the  storms  are  slow, 
And  torrents  from  the  mountains  tardier  tJow. 
The  Greeks  beheld  them  start,  and  mark'd  their 

flight. 
Now  ravish'd  on  a  sudden  from  their  sight:      57Q 
iVIixt  in  the  dust  of  the  discolour'd  field. 
In  one  vast  gloomy  cloud  they  lie  conceal'd, 

to  make  report,  whether  they  had  observed  the 
laws  of  the  race  in  their  several  turnings.  Snpho. 
cles  observed  the  same  method  with  Homer  in  re- 
lation to  the  inspectors  in  his  Electia. 

KX'jpoi;  iTTtTrXai,  xai  3taT£;»icrfty  ^i^^cv. 

The  ancients  say,  that  the  charioteers  started  at 
the  Sigseum,  where  the  ships  of  Achilles  lay,  and 
ran  towards  the  Phreteum,  from  the  ships  towards 
the  shores.  But  jiristarchns  ailirmed  that  they 
ran  in  the  compass  of  ground  live  stadia  (;.  e. 
about  live  furlongs)  which  lay  hetwetu  the  wall 
and  the  tents  towards  the  shore." 

545.  Audacious  fear]  So  Virgil,  speaking  of  th^ 
chariot- race,  says, 

— Spes  arrectae  juvenum,  exultantiaque  haurit 
Corda  pavor  pujsans.  Gcorg.  iii.  v.  105, 

556.  A  thousand  steps]  :\ir.  Huid,  in  his  Di.s- 
co:irse  on  Poetical  Imitation,  might  have  added 
this  instance  of  Pope's  close  copying  Statins  to 
the  examples  he  has  given  us,  as  I  think  it  is  ra- 
ther more  striking  than  any  of  them.  In  his 
Windsor  Forest,  speaking  of  the  courser,  he  saySj 

And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
Now  it  is  clear  that 

Pereunt  vestigia  mille 

Ante  fugam, 

arc  the  very  words  of  Statius  :  and  indeed  they 
were  so  very  literally  translated  by  the  celebrate^ 
author  above  mentioned,  that  1  could  not  bclp 
rendering  them  iu  his  own  words. 
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AnH,  B  thick  mitt  fast-Kath'rine  u'cr  their  eyes, 
Th"  y  scarcely  know  tlteiiise!vi-s  by  name  or  cries 
Tile  Urst  gi»al  |ia^t,  tlu-y  kejit  belueen  llu*m  clear 
Tlie  utmost  S|>aee  ajluw'd  in  ttieir  career; 
Tile  sccoimI  traeit  hlots  out  tlie  furnii-r. — Now 
Their  bosoms  touch  the  yoke,  so  prone  they  bow. 
Thi-n  th<  y  seem  double,  as  they  pull  the  rein  57i? 
With  striving  knee*:  the  zephyrs  smooth  attain 
Their  nianct  erect ;  their  necks  with  muM'li-s  swell, 
And  earth  nnbit)es  the  snouy  sliow'r  that  fell, 
rroiji  feet  and  wheels  arise  uhe<)ual  sounds: 
Their  hand»  ne'er  rest:  the  ilriver's  lash  rebounds 
In  echtiin;;  air.— Not  thicker  in  tlie  north 
Pale  Boreas  spreads  a  spatt'rtng  tem|>e«t  forth 
Of  noxious  hail,  nor  from  the  imrse  of  Jove 
So  many  show'rs  oppress  the  n«Mldiiie  )rro\e. 
In  prescience  vers'd,  Arion  found  with  '.rrief 
The  rule  and  pui<lance  of  an  unknown  chief,  590 
And,  inn<x^-nt  of  ill,  perceiv'd  with  dread 
Th*  inci-stuou).  olTspring  of  Joi'asta's  Ix-d: 
F.'en  fnim  the  goal  the  burilen  he  dis<lains. 
And  fnt«  and  flies,  iinp<-tuous,  o'er  the  plains. 
The  Mins  of  .\riros  think  his  spirits  rise 
Fruni  praises,  but  the  cha^iote^r  he  llies; 
The  charioteer  he  threats  with  furious  speeil. 
And  s«ks  his  loid  o'er  all  the  spacious  mead. 
IJefore  all  others,  and  the  next  by  far, 
Amphiaraus  guides  his  glitt'iing  cur :  600 

Tliessalia')  pious  monarch  was  descry'd 
With  equal  ste]>s  loud  thund'ring  at  his  side. 
Tlioas  and  Euneus*.  brother-twins  succeed. 
And  get  aiul  lose  alternately  the  lead  ; 
Nor  ever  does  imuiod'rate  lust  of  funic 
Jmp4-I  them  to  forget  relation's  claim. 
The  last  and  greatest  trials  of  the  day 
B- twixt  llippodnmus,  and  C'hromis  lay; 
Their  hea\  y  coursers  to  the  labour  yield. 
Nor  ignorant  of  art,  they  took  the  lield:  610 

Hippodamus,  whose  chariot  scarce  precedes, 
Feels  on  his  back  his  rival's  breathing  stee<ls. 
The  sier  by  Phabus  lov'd,  with  nice  survey, 
Mark'd  out  a  narrower  compass  of  the  way. 
And,  drawing  in  the  reins  with  all  his  force, 
llop'd  to  prevent  Admetus  in  the  course. 
Tins  the  Thessalian  views  with  careful  eyes. 
And  glows  with  nearer  pros|»cct  of  the  prize, 
Wlule  fierce  Arion  in  his  lord's  despi'^ht, 
Kuns  cir4'ling  round,  fltid  wanders  to  the  right.  620 
Oenides  now  was  fircmost  in  the  race, 
Admetus  follows  with  redoubled  pace, 

587.  Nor  from  the  nurse  of  Jove]  The  cxprcs- 
sioD  in  the  origiiul  is 

Nee  Oleniis  manant  tot  comibus  imbres. 
1'he  fabulous  history  of  which  is  as  follows. —  Ju- 
piter, ha\ine  been  fed  in  Crete  with  the  milk  of  a 
e^at  beloni;ing  to  Amalthxa,  daughter  of  Melissus, 
kiny;  of  that  island,  after  the  creature  was  dead, 
inserted  it  among  the  stars,  in  gratitude  for  the 
uotirishment  receivetl  from  it.  This  sign  was  sup- 
pciseil  bv  the  ancients  to  cause  rain. 

611.  Hip|M)d.imus]    Homer  gives  us  the   same 
image,  Iliad,  book  23<I,  verse  376. 

Al  ^nfVTiai*9'^iiiii*ti;  Tx^ipoT  Turei. 

Ta;  Vi  fjLtTt^iftfVi  ^tOfxr.li^  affftii;  tirroi 

tf^iw.  met  Zi  Ti't>Jai  anv^'  iffar,  a^>ji  fMtX'  lytui- 

Kit\  yi' f  ii^fki  'fzi^tnixinivn  itnT^i 

ntoii't  4*  Elf  jLoi>.3o  |AiTu4;ii9i,  f.';ii  t'  */<*«, 

e  ,fiiT. 

XOL.  I  I. 


When,  brought  at  length  into  the  path  again. 
The  sea-born  courser  chases  o'er  the  plain, 
.\nd  soon  o'ertakcs  the  joyful  rivals'  c:irs: 
A  crash  ensues,  and  strikes  the  golden  stars; 
The  Heav'ns  too  tremble,  and,  the  crowd  struck 

down. 
In  o|Hn  view  the  seats  and  benches  shone. 
But  Pulynices  nor  commands  the  reins. 
Nor  plies  the  whip,  for  pallid  fear  restrains:     630 
Thus  when  frail  nason's  conipier'd  by  despair. 
The  pilot  leaves  his  ship  to  fui tune's  cure. 
The  stars  that  once  deceiv'd  regards  no  more, 
.And  gives  his  art  and  useless  labour  o'er. 
Again  in  rounds,  precipitate,  they  wheel'd. 
Then  fetch'd  a  shorter  compass  o'er  the  field: 
Azdiii  on  axles  axles  clash,  nuain 
T'lew  heels  on  spokes.  No  faith  and  peace  remain ; 
Wars,  horri<l  wars,  by  far  more  mild  appear; 
Such  emulation  reicns  thro*  the  cari-er,  640 

They  menace  mutual  death,  unless  they  yield, 
.\nd  oft  run  counter,  as  they  cross  the  field. 
When  stripes  no  more  avail,  to  mend  their  speed, 
.-Vdinetus  calls  by  name  each  weary  steed, 
S«ifl  Iris,  Vholoe  approv'd  in  war, 
And  Thoe,  wont  to  grace  tlie  victor's  car. 
The  prophet  too  re<'alls  to  sense  of  shame 
Cy.mus,  whose  snowy  cidour  suits  his  n;iine. 
And  Aschetos.— Vo'is'd  at  their  master's  threat. 
The  champain  Stiymon  and  ;f.thion  beat  650 

With  quicker  steps.     Ilippodamiis  provok(  s 
The  Calydonian  with  n  pcated  strokes. 
And  rhoas  courts  Podarces. — Gentle  chief! 
The  Tlieban  prince  alone  in  silent  crief 
Obsequious  follows,  where  Arion  tlies. 
And  fi'ars  to  publish  his  mischance  by  crii'S. 
N  iw  thrice  th'  allotted  compass  had  they  run. 
And  the  fourth  heat  with  toil  was  scarce  liegtiu, 
When  the  chaPd  steeds,  their  clammy  thmats  on 
fire,  63n 

Breathe  short  and  thick,  and  copiously  perspire. 
Till  down  their  limbs  the  luke.warin  curn-nt  glides. 
While  leugthen'd  gasps  distend  thrir  bellying  sides. 
Here  Fortune,  doubtful  long  what  chief  to  grace 
With  palm  of  conquest,  hastes  to  clos.-  the  rice. 
On  great  yEinoriius  Thoas'  car  runs  foul. 
While,  fir'd  with  ho|x-,  he  gathers  all  his  soul 
To  pass  Admetus:  nor  his  brother  brought 
The  wish'd-for  aid,  tho'  earnestly  he  sought; 
For  fierce  Hippoilamus,  of  warlike  mien. 
Prevented  his  efiort,  and  drove  lietween:  670 

Then  Chromis.  back'd  with  all  his  father's  force. 
And  strength  Herculean  check'd  the  rapid  course 
Of  fierce  llippixlamus,  just  as  he  cain'd 
The  inner  barrier,  and  his  car  detain'd. 
Axle  in  axle  lock'd.     The  stecils  of  Mars 
Contend  in  vain  to  disengage  the  cars, 

644.  .Admetus  calls  by  name]  I  think  our  au- 
thor commendable  for  not  reciting  speeches  of  his 
heroes  to  their  horsi  -,  as  Homer  has  done,  who 
makes  Aiililoehus  speak  a  great  deal  in  the  very 
heat  and  hurry  of  the  race.  As  Eustathius  observes, 
he  coinniands  and  soothi-s,  counsels  and  threatens 
his  horsini,  as  if  they  were  rational  creatures. 

671.  Then  Cliioiiiis, back'd  with  all  his  I  I  fear. 
Statins  will  be  censured  for  describing  his  warrior* 
so  excessively  brutish  and  iiihoinaii  in  their  con- 
tests: hut  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Antilocbua, 
in  the  2Sd  b.iok  of  the  llinil,  verse  4.>3,  is  equally 
guilty  of  ill  trvatmenl  with  respect  to  Mcneltus. 
,  TT 
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And  stretch  thtir  muscMar  necks :  as  on  the  main 

When  sudden  floods  Sicilian  ships  restrain, 

And  Avistf  r  drives  them  with  his  furious  gales. 

In  the  mid  oreaii  stand  their  swelling  sails,       680 

He  then  precipitates  him  from  the  ear 

All  shiver'd,  ;jnd  had  been  the  tirst  by  far; 

But,  as  the  Thracian  tyrant's  horses  found 

Their  hapless  lord,  extended  on  the  ground, 

Their  ragin<r  lust  of  wonted  loud  returns, 

And  thirst  for  human  blood  redoubled  burns  ; 

Nor  had  he  seap'd,  but  the  Tyrinthian  chief, 

Careless  of  c>jnquesr,came  to  his  relief, 

And,  turning  back  the  reins  and  furious  steeds, 

Honoui  'd,  tho'  vaiiquish'd,  scours  along  the  mead^ 

But  Pha^bus,  mindful  of  his  promise,  tries         691 

On  his  lov'd  auiur  to  confer  the  prize : 

At  lensth  he  marks  the  favourable  time. 

And  headlong  shoots  adown  th'  etljeriat  clime  ; 

Just  as,  the  contest  nearly  at  an  end, 

Fair  vict'ry  nods,  and  doubts  whom  to  befriend. 

A  snaky-headed  monster  then  he  made 

Of  air  im|>assi\e,  and  an  empty  shade; 

Whether  iie  form'd  it  in  some  lucky  hour, 

Or  raisM  from  Hell,  the  visionary  pow'r  700 

So  dir«  a  shapt-,  such  hideous  features  rears. 

That  scarce  the  furies  (senseless  deem'd  of  fears) 

And  the  grim  porter  of  th'  infernal  cell, 

Undaunted,  might  behold  a  (lend  so  fell. 

It  wovdd  have  fray'd  tie  steeds,  that  whirl  the  car 

Of  Sol,  or  bear  the  g^od  of  arms  to  war  ; 

For  soon  as  her  foul  face  Arion  spies, 

His  stift''ning  mane  of  gold  was  seen  to  risej 

Upright  in  air  his  for-  most  fi.-et  he  rears, 

And  with  him  his  yoke-fellows, forceful  bears.  710 

Th'  Aonian  exile  presses  then  the  plains. 

And,  rolling  on  his  back,  resigns  the  reins  : 

Contin'd  no  longer  by  the  driver's  sway, 

The  coursers  force  the  chariot  far  away. 

Him,  lying  on  the  ground,  the  l.emniau  chief, 

Admetus,  and  the  prophet  evM  with  grief, 

And,  passing  sidelong,  took  as  large  a  space. 

As  was  required  to  shun  him  in  the  race. 

At  length,  his  tmsty  comrades  standing  round. 

He  lifts  his  weary  body  from  the  ground,  720 

And  head  immers'd  in  gloom  ;  then  seeks  again 

The  king,  and  unexpected,  southes  his  pain. 

How  much  more  blest,  O  Tiuban,  had'st  thou  dy'd. 

Had  not  th'  inexorable  fiend  deny'd? 

What  wars  had  been  prevented  ?  Th'  Argive  coast, 

Thebes,  and  thy  brother  then  had  niourn'dthee  lost 

In  public  :  then  had  Nemea  thee  bemoan'd, 

And  Lerna's  banks  in  hoarser  concert  groan'd: 

Larissa  had  tlty  tomb  with  foliage  strew'd, 

And  ynung  Archemoiois  with  envy  viejv'd.        730 

Oeclides  then,  altho'  the  highest  meed 

Of  right  was  due  to  his  unrivallM  speed, 

697.   A  snaky-beaded  monster]     This  fiction  is 
imitated  from  Virgil's  ^neid,  book  12,  verse  845. 

Dicuntur  gcminfe  pestes,  cognomine  dira- ; 
^uas  et  tartaream  No\  inteinpesta  Megisram, 
Uno  eodemque  tulit  partu,  paribusquc  revinxit 
Serp'^ntum  spiris,  ventosasque  addidit  alas. 
Ha_'  Jovis  ad  solium,  s;e\ique  in  limine  regis 
Apparent,  acuuntque  metum  mortalibus  jpirris. 
Si  quando  lethum  horriticum  morbosque  Deum  rex 
Alolitur,  meritas  ant  bello  territat  urbes. 
Harum  unam  celerem  demisit  ab  sethere  sumaio 
Jupiter,  inq^ue  omen  JutuniEeoccurrere  jussit. 


(Since  lighted  of  his  lord,  Arion  flies) 

T'  o'ertake  the  empty  car,  impetuous  hies- 

The  god  recruits  his  strength,  and  cheers  his  seal 

With  hope: — as  if  just  starting  from  the  goal, 

He  throws  up  all  the  reitis,  and  drives  along 

His  steeds  with  threats,  and  now  applies  the  1  hong; 

While  the  loud-panting  coursers,  fur  more  fleet 

Than  rapid  Etirus,  ply  their  sounding  feet.        740 

"  Now  haste  at  least  (he  cries)  while  n<»iie  pre- 

The  kindlmg  axle  smokes  along  the  meads, [cedes,'* 

And  scatters  heaps  of  sand  thrown  up  afar: 

Earth  groans,  and  threats  e'en  then  the  gaudy  oar. 

Perhaps  too  Cyguus  then  had  known  the  course, 

But  Neptune  favours  his  beloved  horse: 

Hence  glory  iustly  grac'd  the  victor-steed, 

Tho'  the  fam'd  augur  gaiji'd  the  promis'd  meed. 

For  him  two  youths  a  massy  goblet  bore, 

Which  great  Alcides  rear'd  in  days  of  yore      750 

With  his  one  hand,    when   brim'd  with  sparkling 

And  paid  libations  to  the  pow'rs  divine.         [wine, 

Thi/ir  eyes  the  figurVl  centaurs  sternly  rolPd, 

And  stampt  an  air  of  terrour  on  the  gold* 

In  height  of  anger  at  the  hostile  train 

Brands,  stones,  and  other  bowls  they  hurl  again. 

On  all  sides  faces,  pale  with  hast'ning  death. 

Show  wrath,  that  lingers  with  the  latest  breath  : 

Hyleus,  and  the  chief  himself  engage 

With  far  unequal  strength,  tho*eqnal  rage.       760 

To  thee,  Admetus,  as  the  second  meed 

A  robe,  Mseouian  produce,  was  decreed  : 

Thrice  had  it  drank  the  noblest  Tyrian  die, 

Fring'd  on  the  bordei-s.— Here  one  might  descry 

[.eander,  youth  enamour'd  !   as  he  swims. 

The  surge  sky-tinctur'd  plays  around  his  limbs  : 

He  oars  himself  with  shifting  arms,  and  braves 

With  his  opposing  breast  the  swelling  waves, 

Vou  would  not  think  a  single  hair  was  dry. 

In  front  of  him  (deep  antruish  in  hi  r  eye)         770 

The  Sestian  damsel  on  a  turret's  height 

Stands,  musing  on  the  taper*s  dying  li«ht. 

These  gifts  Adrastus  to  the  victors  gave, 

And  cheerM  the  Theban  with  a  female  slave. 

He  then  invites  to  urge  on  foot  the  race, 

Aad  meeds  assigns  the  conqu'ror's  speed  to  grace  : 

A  n  useful  exercise  in  time  of  peace 

At  sacred  rites,  nor  when  those  times  shall  cease 

In  war  unuseful,  when  mere  valour  fails, 

And  with  superior  arms  the  foe  prevails.  780 

749.  For  him  two  youths]  The  chariot  race  is 
now  ended;  and  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it 
contains  great  variety  of  natural  incidents,  and 
still  greater  pomp  of  expression  and  harmony  of 
numbers.  However,  the  accidents  and  circum- 
stances bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
Homer;  e.  g.  the  encounter  of  Chromis  and  Hip- 
podamus  is  similar  to  that  of  Antilochus  and  Me- 
nelaus,  and  Apollo's  sending  a  phantom  to  frighten 
the  horses  of  Potynices,  to  Minerva's  breaking  the 
chariot  of  Eumelus  :  nay,  our  author  is  so  very 
unpolite  to  the  ladies,  as  to  undervalue  a  fair  fe- 
male, and  give  her  to  the  loser  as  Homer  has  done 
to  the  great  indignation  of  madame  Dacier. 

777-  An  useful  exercise  in  time]  Monsieur  Ca- 
tron, in  his  note  on  the  377th  line  of  the  5th  book 
of  Virgil's  ^neid,  remarks,  that  the  foot  race  was 
a  military  exercise:  the  young  Roman  soldiers 
were  instructed  in  it,  according  to  Veg^.tius,  agi- 
lity being  of  great  use  in  war. 
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First  Idai  in  the  lists  appears :  his  bron** 
liite  shaded  with  Olympic  olive-boiiphs; 
The  Pison^  and  Ktc-an!>  buck  h\%  ratisf 
With  pn'vious   }>hr>tits,  and  crouii  hiin  with  ap- 
Nex4  Alcon  (Sicyun  liis  nalite  place)         [plauw:. 
And  Plioxlimus,  twice  victor  in  tiie  ruce  ; 
Then  Dymas  cumes,  once  fleeter  than  the  steed, 
Hut  lrnt*tli  of  year!)  had  le^seuM  halfhtM  speed  ; 
And  iiianv  oth^r«,  whum,  thu'  nut  the-  last 
In  fumr,  tlu-  vnlcar  ignorant  oVrpust.  790 

but  the  thick  <  irrtis  fur  th'  Arradiaa  cries  ; 
The  shiftini:  murmnrit  cx'ho  In  the  ••kies, 
MarkM  with  his  parent's  f.wiftiiess. — Who  will  own 
MRnalian  AtalnntaN  name  unknown. 
And  foutstips,  fnnn  hei  suitors  uell-eonceard  '  ? 
The  inulher  in  her  offsprinj;  shines  reVL*al*d  : 
From  pole  to  pole  his^elory  uncontinM 
Bxtrnils. — Fume  says,  he  i-on'^ht  full  niiny  a  hind 
In  th*  open  pbin,  and  stoppM  the  npid  course 
Of  darts  and  arn»ws,  sent  with  mifithty  force.  800 
At  length  th'  exinxted  warriorwilh  a  bound 
Springs  forth,  and  leaps,  exultincr,  on  the  ground  : 
,  Socn  as  hi*  robe  ungtrt  aside  he  threw, 
The  luvejy  youth  unfolds  to  public  view 
His  welMuniM  limb'^,  and  falling  slxmlders  made 
More  l)eautiful  than  art  hath  e*er  ponrtray'd  : 
Tho*  all  was  fair,  nor  anuht  adniir'd  the  most, 
His  face  w;is  in  his  graceful  b«jdy  lost. 
Yet  sroniin:;  beautv's  pmise,   he  drives  away 
Th'  admiiing  cn>wd.  nor  patient  of  dtlay,         810 
Makes  his  limbs  supple  for  the  future  toil, 
And  stains  his  skin  with  fat  p-alladiaii  oil. 
The  rest  avail  themselves  of  hrs  design: 
SmearM  with  the  juice,  their  ^i^S'Sy  bodies  shine. 
Thus  in  a  calm  when  Cynthia's  starry  train 
Glenm  on  the  placid  surface  of  the  main  ; 
And  the  fair  ima«(  of  the  spaneled  sphere 
VibraK-son  ocean,  all  things  eay  appear; 
But  brighter  overall  the  evtmiis  star 
£mit8  his  beams,  conspicuous  from  afar,  820 

And  ladtant  as  m  highest   lleav*n  he  ^tows. 
Such  splendmirs  in  the  world  of  wattrs  shows. 
Iilas  succeeds,  the  nevt  in  f<irin  and  fame 
Of  s|)eed,  and  nearly  in  his  age  the  baine : 
Vet  hasten *d  on  by  toil,  the  down  began 
Tocloth'*  hischeeks,  and  mark  the  fntui-e  man, 
And  s*»me  faint  semblance  of  a  beani  was  seen 
AmKlst  the  lenirth  of  hair,  that  clouds  his  mien. 
Then  rightjy  they  fure-rxnt  th'  approachini:  race. 
Explore  their  limbs,  and  try  each  various  pace, 
Instruct  theinstlves  inev'r>-  needful  art,  831 

Andweightheir  strength  and  vigour,  en- they  start; 
Th»ybeiid  their  knees  as  ready  for  the  test. 
And  stiike  with  hearty  claps  their  slipp'ry  breast, 

>  By  lenTine  no  marks  of  them  in  the  sand. 

hr3.  His  face  was  in  his  gnic  eful]  Tl»i>  obser- 
vation of  the  jKiot  tallies  «ith  a  remark  of  lady 
M.  W.  Mon^azue  fn  one  of  her  Ixrtters,  viz. 
"  that  if  women  were  to  go  naked,  their  faces 
would  be  the  least  reganli-d." 

SI 5.  Thus  in  a  calm  when  Cynthia's]  This  si- 
mile, I  must  confess,  is  one  of  those  nitga?  canorse, 
»hich  according  to  Horace,  should  never  take 
place.  There  is  great  strength  of  imagery  and 
exprt^sion  in  it,  but  then  it  no  ways  illustrates 
the  thint:  described,  and  has  onlv  n!  allu- 
sion to  the  iHetls  of  the  od  in  ^s  to 
their  skin«.  ai.d  rirlbenopiei;  ny  of 
beautv. 


Then  lift  their  legs,  tho*  heated,  free  and  liglit, 

\tu\  put  a  sudden  (x-riod  to  Uk  ir  fltRhr. 
Soon  a^  the  mie  had  ineaAur'd  out  tliu  plain. 
And  »mooth'd  it  to  their  feet,  the  naked  train 
linpetuouit  from  ttK*  destin'd  barrier  llew, 
.\nd  trlitler'd  in  the  Sun,  like  morning  dew.       840 
The  rapid  coursers,  that  late  pasVd  the  mead, 
Sii-m  to  have  run  uitfi  far  inferior  ^peed. 
VuuM  think,  so  many  arrows  fr»iiu  tlie  throng 
Of  Cartliians  or  Cyd'^nians  flew  along. 
Thus  when  a  hcnl  of  fle-t  Hircanian  d-'Cr 
Fn  the  lone  desert  hear,  or  seem  to  hear, 
The  hungry  lion's  distant  roar,  away 
They  scour  in  troops,   collected  by  dismay. 
And  blind  with  terruur  ;  as  they  beat  the  ground. 
Their  eta^ldng  horns  incessantly  resound.         860 
Th'  Arcadian  leads  tlie  race,  and  as  he  Hies, 
Swift  as  the  wind,  eludes  their  dazzled  eyes: 
Him  Idas  prest,  and  measVin;;  pace  by  pace, 
Breath'd  on  his  shoulders,  as  he  urg'd  the  race. 
Young  Dyinas,  side  by  side,  his  rival  plies. 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  prospi-ct  i»f  the  prize: 
Them  Alcon  eha^^es. — From  ih'  ArcadianS  crown 
A  irolden  lock  of  hair  uii>horii  hunt^  down  ; 
This  for  Diana,  us  u  gift,  he  fed, 
From  his  most  tender  age,  and  tain'y  said,       860 
That  on  hi»  country's  altars  it  should  burn. 
Should  he  from  Thebes  a  conqueror  retuni ; 
Now  loose  and  flowing  largely  down  behind. 
It  yields  at  ev'ry  adverse  bl.-st  of  uiud. 
And  both  impedes  hiinM.'lf,  and  (a^  it  llic^) 
Obscures  his  rival*-*  view,  and  shades  his  eyes; 
S-rtJu  as  the  youth  perceiv'd  th*  advaniaue  giv'n. 
And  time  for  fraud,  with  rival  fury  driv'n, 
(Just  as  th'  Arcadian  piince  with  rapid  pace 
Appn>ach'd  th*  exlremcbt  limit  of  the  race)       870 
Me  seiz'd,  he  pull'd  hiin  hackwani  by  his  hair. 
And  touched  the  goal  lirst,  biiOling  all  his  care. 
Th'  Arcaflians  '•tornt'd,  and  from  the  circus  bent 
Their  steps,  and  vow'd  the  treaeh'ry  to  resent, 
Should  they  refuse  to  reu'ler  to  his  hands 
The  ravish*d  honours  nhii-h  his  speed  demands. 
There  are,  to  whom  these  arts  gixe  no  disgust. 
MeanwhiU  Paithenopzu*  heaps  with  dust 
And  sand  his  weepinc  eves  and  Lcauteou*  face  : 
The  tears  aiifrment  and  heijrhien  cv'iy  trace.    330 
One  while  with  blc^Iy  nail  hi*  hnast  he  U*ars, 
And  then  Im>  lovely  Tace  and  guilty  hair$. 
On  ev'ry  side  di^'urdant  clamours  rise. 
At  length,  the  matter  wtigh'd,  Adrastus  cries, 
"O  youths,  «!iMst  fr«*m  strife.— The  prize  a^jain 
Shall  be  contended  fairly  on  the  plain  ; 
But  tike  a  diflf 'rtnt  path  :  that  side  the  field 
To  guileful  Idas,  this  to  thee  we  yield. 

867  Soon  as  the  youth]  In  this  foot  race,  Sta- 
tins has  perhaps  shown  m>>re  judgment  than  either 
Homer  or  Virgil.  The  former  makes  Ajax  lose 
the  victory  thri»uch  a  full  occasioned  by  Minerva's 
nsetitmeiit  of  his  disrespect  iu  not  invokinc  her 
(which  is  scarcely  dignus  vindice  nodu>):  in  the 
latter,  Nisus  is  unjuBt  to  his  adversary  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  so  thaf  l\uryalus  »iiik  the  rac*-  hy  a 
palpable  fraud  (as  Mr.  Pope  expit»»cs  it)  and  yet 
the  poet  givts  him  the  greater  prize.  Now  th« 
action  of  [das*s  pulting  Purthenopaeus  back,  is  cer- 
tainly more  iiatumi,  anil  Adrustus  acts  tnore  im- 
partially and  pruriently  than  VEucas  io  mokio^ 
them  run  a^ain. 
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No  more  be  want  of  speed  by  craft  supply'd." 

The  rivals  heard,  and  by  his  words  abide.  890 

Then  sujipliaiit  the  Tcganui  chief  adoies 

Tli'  immortal  i)ow'rs,  and  sih-ntly  implores. 

*'  O  Phcebe,  queen  of  forests  (for  to  thee 

This  lock  grew  sacred  from  my  ou-n  decree, 

And  from  tliis  \ow  arises  my  dis;^race} 

If  au-^ht  of  merit  in  the  syivaji  chare 

My  mother  has  display'd,  or  aii;;bt  1  claim, 

Let  not  Arcadia  prove  such  bitter  shame, 

l-Jor  Thebes  from  hence  a  partial  omen  draw,  899 

That  Cynthia  favours  those  who  break  her  law." 

Thetioddessheardhispray'r.  Then  straighthe  leaves 

The  barrier:  scarce  theground his  course  perceives; 

Scarce  do  his  feet  one  grain  of  sand  displace, 

Nor  in  the  level  dust  appears  liis  trace. 

He  rusli'd  then  to  the  goal  with  joyful  cries. 

And  to  the  monarch  back  exulting  flies: 

The  promis'd  palm  his  raging  grief  appeas'd. 

Now  fiuish'd  was  the  race,  and  all  were  plea^'d  : 

PaithenopiEus  bore  a  steed  away 

High-bred,  the  foremost  honour  of  the  day:      910 

The  cratty  Idas  a  bright  shield  possess'd. 

And  t.ycian  shafts,  much  prizM,  content  tlie  rest. 

He  then  demands,  what  warrior,   skiU'd  to  throw 

The  disk,  his  strength  of  arm  and  art  will  show? 

By  the  good  monarch  Pterelas  was  sent 

To  fetch  the  premium  ;  his  whole  body  bent. 

Scarce  on  the  ground  he  lays  the  slipp'i-y  mass 

(For  the  vast  quoit  was  form'd  of  weighty  brass). 

The  silent  Greeks  inspect  with  curious  eyes 

The  disk,  and  weigh  the  labour  ere  they  rise.  920 

A  crowd  then  starts. — Two  of  Acheean  race, 

At  Ephyre  three  boa>t  their  native  place; 

From  noted  Pisa  one  deriv'd  his  birth, 

The  seventh  had  cultur'd  Acarnania's  earth. 

More  in  the  contest  too  a  sliare  had  held. 

But  the  loud  clamours  of  the  pit  inipell'd 

Hippomedon,  and  fti'd  his  ardent  soul  : 

Tow'ring  he  rose,  and  showVl  a  larger  bowl. 

"  This  rather  seize,  young  warriors,  who  aspire 

To  break  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  wrap  in  lire  930 

Her  loftiest  bulwarks  :  but  not  ev'ry  hand 

Yon  disk  of  size  enormous  can  command  :'' 

This  said,  he  lifts  (not  all  his  strength  apply'd) 

The  brazen  mass,  and  threw  with  ease  aside. 

Astonish'd  now  they  stand  aloof,  and  yield, 

Scarce  Phlegyas  and  Mcnestliens  kept  the  field. 

(Nor  had  these  stood  the  contest  out,  but  shame 

And  their  great  friends  their  perseverance  claim) 

To  these  spontaneously  the  rest  give  place, 

And  turn  inglorious,  but  without  disgrace.         940 

Such  as  ihe  targe  of  Mars  in  Thracian  fields, 

A  noxious  light  o'er  all  Pangiea  yields, 

Wide-scatt'ring  splendours  strikethe  Sun  with  fear. 

And  deeply  sounds  beneath  tlie  heav'nly  spear. 

First  rose  Pisiean  Plilegyas  with  applause: 

His  noted  skill  from  other  objects  draws 

Their  eyes  aside  :   now  in  the  golden  sand 

He  roughens  both  his  quoit  and  better  hand  ; 

The  dust  then  shaken  off  upon  the  pit, 

He  turns  it  round,  and  tries  which  side  will  fit  930 

His  arm  and  fingers  best,  for  well  he  knew 

The  much-lov'd  i:arac,  and  ponder'd,  ere  he  threw. 

903.  Scarce  do  his  feet]  Homer  gives  us  a  si- 
milar ima^e  in  his  description  of  the  foot-race, 
Jliad,  B.  "23.  v.  763. 


Oft  at  a  sacrifice,  and  ritual  game 
Was  he  renown'd,  (if  we  may  credit  fame) 
Where  wide>t  flows  Alpheus,  to  throw  o'ev 
The  disk  uckweited  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Hence  trusting  to  his  art,  nor  taught  to  yield. 
He  measures  the  rough  acres  of  the  field. 
And  tracts  celestial  with  his  better  hand, 
And,  bending  either  knee  towards  the  strand,   960 
He  calls  forth  all  his  vigour,  lifts  on  high 
The  massy  quoit,  and  whirls  it  in  the  sky: 
Rapid  it  flits,  ascending  in  its  flight. 
And,  whilst  it  seems  quick-falling,  grows  in  height. 
At  Icngtli,  exhausted  all  its  force,  more  slow 
The  globe  return'd,  and  prcss'd  the  plain  below. 
Thus  sever'd  from  th'  astonish'd  stars,  the  ball 
Of  darkened  Pha^be  oft  is  seen  to  fall  ; 
The  nations,  on  the  mighty  change  intent, 
Theirtimbrelsstrike,  and  fearin  vain  th'eveut ;  970 
Whilst  the  victorious  hag  at  distance  smiles. 
To  see  her  charms  succeed  and  magic  wiles. 
The  Greeks  applaud  him  ;  nor  on  level  land 
He  fears  Hippomedon's  superior  hand. 
But  Fortune,  who  her  ev'ry  art  employs 
To  crush  ambition,  and  with  glee  destroys 
The  structure  of  immod'rate  hope,  deprives 
His  arm  of  strength.     In  vain  with  her  he  strives* 
He  now  prepar'd  a  length  of  space  to  gain. 
Low-bending  to  the  task:    beneath  the  strain  980 
Tile  muscles  of  his  vig'rous  body  swell : 
When  lo !  before  his  feet  the  discus  fell, 
Short  of  his  vow,  and  faithless  to  his  band  : 
His  comrades  sigh,  his  foes  their  joys  command, 
Mcnestheus  then  succeeds  with  timid  art 
To  the  bold  task,  and  acts  the  cautious  part : 
To  Maia's  winged  ofispring  much  he  pray'd. 
And  with  heap'd  dust  the  discus  rougher  made. 
Tho*  sent  with  far  less  vigour  than  before. 
It  speeds,  nor  stops  till  it  had  measured  o'er     990 
Full  half  the  circus. — A  deep,  hollow  sound 
Ensues,  and  a  fix'd  arrow  marks  the  ground. 
Hippomedon  with  boding  heart  succeeds 
The  third,  nor  to  the  forceful  contest  speeds; 
For  much  he  ponders  in  his  mind  the  woe 
Of  Phlegyas,  and  Menesthens'  lucky  throw. 
He  lifts  the  quoit,  accustom'd  to  his  hand. 
And  poising  it  a!oIt  at  his  command, 
Consults  his  val'rous  arms,  and  hardy  side. 
And  hurls  it  (his  whole  art  and  strength  apply'd) 
And  follows  it  himself. — ^The  discus  flies         1001 
With  horrid  bound  along  the  vacant  skies, 
And,  mindful  of  tlie  hand's  directing  force. 
At  distance  keeps  the  tenour  of  its  course  ; 
Nor  doubtfully  the  vaii(|uish'd  chief  it  pass'd. 
Beside  the  other's  limit  nearly  cast; 
But  far  beyond  INIenestheus'  mark  it  took 
Its  stand,  and,  as  portending  ruin,  shook 
The  pillars  that  support  the  sylvan  scene, 
And  shady  roof,  inibow'r'd  with  living  green.  1010 
Such  was  the  stone  from  Etna's  vap'rous  height 
The  Cyclop  threw,  his  hand  unrul'd  by  sight. 
When,  guided  by  the  dashing  of  the  flood, 
Ulysses'  hostile  vessel  he  pursu'd. 

967.  Thus  severM]  The  poet  in  this  simile 
alludes  to  a  received  notion  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  eclipses  of  the  Moon  were  occasioned  by  ma- 
gic spells,  ;  at  which  time  they  played  on  timbrels^ 
cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments,  to  for- 
ward her  delivery,  supposing  her  to  be  in  labour. 

lOH.    Ulysses*]     After  this  verse   follow  three 
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Ailnitu*  to  the  victor  ttii-ii  a«aii;iii 

Ah  tlic  Hrst  prize,  a  tiifcr's  hitti  l)i:it  ><)iiii(-!i 

With  yc-llow  hem,    relul}j«-iil  lo  iN-lHilt)  ; 

Thf  sharpness  of  thr  rluws  wu.i  iliillM  with  t^ld. 

With  Cfiii>SHiaii  bow  aii<l  ^Italts  Mi-iiesth(-U!(  hios 

Ciilent. — ToluL-klfss  PhhT!yasth.-iihe  crii>.  1020 

**  Acrt-pt  this  nwortl,  Pi-lasgtis'  aid  ami  pride. 

Since  adverse  fortune  has  the  palm  deny'd  ; 

Nor  will  th'  iini<li<iiis  victor  i;nevc  to  see 

This  gift  allotted  Ihce  by  my  decree. 

Decide  we  now,  who  best  the  caiitus  wields : 

Skill  in  this  feat  of  vigour  warcely  yields 

To  contests  nf  the  sivord,  and  »li  cly  blows." 

At  thiK  AnEolic  Ca(>aiieu«t  uprose, 

Fierce  tu  ilesrry,  and  fierce  to  be  dencryM  ; 

And,  while  U|ion  his  arm  the  irlove*  be  ly'd,  1030 

Cut  out  of  raw  bull- hides,  and  cas'd  with  lead, 

A>  h.ml  a*  they,  exultingly  he  said  : 

"  Stands  there  a  youth  amidst  yon  num'rous  crew. 

Here  let  him  issue  forth  in  public  view. 

Vet  had  I  rather,  for  my  country'"  sake, 

s  ime  Thcban  rival  nould  the  challcnKe  take, 

Whom  I  niifrhl  justly  hurl  to  Plot. >'»  shore, 

Nur  stain  my  itrongt-rhand  with  social  core."  [gaze 

He  saiil,  and  ceas'd. — Fear  held  Ihcui  mute,  they 

In  stupid  wonder,  and  in  wild  aina/.e.  lU-IO 

At  lenRth  Alcidamas  from  'midst  the  train 

«)f  naked  Spartans  springs  forth  im  the  plain, 

I'nhop'd  — The  Done  troops  with  wonder  ey'd 

'I'heir  king :  his  comrades  knew  that  he  rely'd, 

*Ii>re  than  on  brutal  >tnn<th,  on  certain  rules, 

Train'd  up  by  Pollux  in  thr  vacretl  schools. 

The  god  himself  both  lix'd  his  hands  and  furniM 

His  youthful  arms,  by  holy  fri<Midship  warm'd  ; 

Oft  would  he  place  him  frontmg,  and  admire 

His  darini;  spirit,  nor  unequal  ire,  1050 

Then  catch  him  up,  rxuliine,   his  own  breast 

With  fervour  to  his  nakeil  biHly  pix'ss'd  : 

Him  C'apaneus  Jcridn  with  threal'ning  hands, 

An<l,  pitying,  a  more  espial  foe  demands; 

E'en  forc'd  to  combat,  his  proud  soul  rel)el«. 

And  his  late  IsH^niid  neck  with  furj'  swells. 

Preparing  for  the  combat,  high  in  air  [rtar  : 

Tlieir  thund'ring   hands  111'  im|>etuous  champious 

A  fence  their  arms  I'xtended  form  around 

Their  faces,  and  exclude  eaih  future  wouiul.  1060 

Such  space  of  limbs  the  chief  of  Argos  shows. 

And  staring  bones  as  Tityos  might  disclose. 

Should  the  fell  Stygian  vultures  cease  to  feed. 

And  sufler  him  to  rise,  fnmi  torture  freed. 

The  Spartan  (forliis  strennth  exceeds  his  years) 

In  look  a  bov.  in  act  a  man  ap|M-ars. 

Such  is  the  prosjiect  of  his  riper  age. 

That  each  spectator  mourns  bis  early  rage, 


others  in  the  cail  of  Arundel's  manuscript  copy: 
but  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  book,  and 
StaliuH  has    so    many    similes   drawn   from   this 
altai  k    iif    the    giants,    I   thought   it    needUss    to 
translate  them,  though  tl«'y  are   not  dcslitutt  of 
poetical  merit,  as  the  reader  may  see  : 
Sic  et  Aloidse,  cum  jam  celaret  Olympum 
Ih-super  fHaa  rigens,  ipsuni  glacialc  ler»l)at 
Peliun,  el  trepidu  sperabant  jungetc  ca'lo. 

loss.  Yet   had    I    rather]     However   dispisled 
uc  maybe  uith  the  bullying  menaces  of  (.'apaneus 
we  cannot  but  be  plea'cil  with  the  patriotism  he 
displays  on   this   iiccasion.— He  is  the  Epcus  of 
Jloincr,  and  Dares  of  Virgil. 


And,  lest  he  lavish  too  much  blood  away. 
Wish  to  beholil  a  iH'ii.Kl  to  the  fray.  1070 

Nor  all  at  once  their  wrath  and  blows  arise  ; 
They  stay  to  gratify  their  t'tirious  eyes 
In  va^ing  on  each  other,  and  expect, 
Kach  that  his  foe  would  the  tirst  blow  direct. 
Awhi'e  alternate  fears  their  wratb  assuage, 
And  cautiun's  calmer  rules  were  join'd  to  rage. 
t^ieh  with  his  hands  the  vacant  air  provokes. 
And  blunts  the  gauntlets  with  it-jM-.iti-d  strokes. 
This  husbands  well  his  strength,  (altho'  he  glows 
With  ire)  and  deals  moresparingly  his  blows:  1030 
That,  eager  of  ri'veni;e,   himself  neglects. 
And  rushes  blindly  on. —  No  skdl  diivcts 
His  randum-strukes  :   bis  teeth  in  vain  he  grinds. 
And  wreaks  his  hasty  v.  ngeance  on  the  wiudsj 
For,  deeply  vers'd  in  all  his  country's  art. 
The  wary  Spartan  parries  olT  in  i>ai1. 
Or  shuns  his  rival's  blows..^Oiie  while  he  bows 
His  head,  and  by  compliance  'sca|)es  the  blows  ; 
Then  his  quick  liand  aside  the  gauntlets  beat. 
His  head  throw  II  back,  advancing  withhisfeeL  1090 
Oft  too  (so  much  he  has  at  Ins  command 
The  game,  and  such  the  viL-onr  of  his  hand) 
lie  boldly  closes  with  the  foe,  nor  fears 
His  gianl-force,  confimi'd  by  length  of  years, 
Itut  on  biin  leaps,  as  on  some  frowning  ruck 
A  billow  falls,   then,  broken  with  the  shock. 
Recoils.— Thus,  wheeling  round  the  furious  foe, 
He  plies  him,   unrepaid,  with  many  a  blow. 
He  lifts  his  hand,  and,  M'lurisliiuc  around, 
Serins  on  his  Hank  and  eyes  to  aim  a  wound  :  1 100 
riiis  teint  recals  him  from  his  projM-r  guani  i 
And,  whilst  the  threat'mxl  part  he  strives  to  ward. 
Between  bis  hands  descends  a  sud<len  blow. 
And,  wounding,  marks  the  middle  of  bis  brow. 
The  blowl  now  spins  forth,  anil  a  tepid  rill 
Stains  either  temple  ;  yet  the  warrior  still 
Perceives  it  not,  but,  rolling  round  his  eyes. 
Much  wonders  why  the  sudden  murmurs  rise  : 
Hut,  as  by  chance  he  drew  back  o'er  bis  head 
His  weary  band,  anil  saw  the  gauntlets  red,  1110 
As  some  fierce  tiger  wounde<l  with  a  dart. 
Or  geii'rous  lion,  glowing  with  the  smart, 

1079.  This  husbands  well  his  strength]  Upon 
comparison,  I  believe,  this  game  of  the  ca*stus 
will  not  be  thought  inferior  to  the  fort-going  in 
any  respect.  The  vain-glorious  fury  of  Capancuj, 
the  spirit  and  adroitness  of  the  youm;  Spartan, 
and  the  ditferent  movements,  attitudes,  and  in- 
cidents of  the  combat,  are  described  in  a  very 
masterly  manner. 

111'2,  Glowing  with  the  smart]     Notwithstand- 
ing what  .Mr.  Popt',  and  .Mr.  Hind  .'fter  him  have 
advaiiced,  in  relation  lo  our  author's  studied  ori- 
ginality, in  bis  desi'riptioii  of  the  funeral  games, 
there  are  s«'veral  traits  in  it,   which  bespeak  il  lo 
be  a  copy  of  that  in  the   fifth  book  of  Virgil's 
.^neid,  v.  53.     The  lines  to  which  this  note  re- 
fers, are  evidently  iinitaLed  troin  the  following  : 
At  non  tardatus  casu,  nefjue  tcrritos  heros, 
Acrior  ail  pugnam  redit,   ac  vim  siiscitAt  ira. 
Turn  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  conscia  virlus  : 
Fra.*cipitcmque  Daren  ardcns  agit  aequfirc  toto  ; 

Again, 

Kehnld  again  the  Spartan  shifts  renew 'd! 

As  the  foe,  Jic. 

Arc  borrowol  from 
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Headloner  he  drives  the  youth  o*er  all  the  field, 
Forc'd  to  iiive groiiiui,  yet  still  averse  to  yield; 
And,  gnasliing-  horribly  his  t(?fth,  ho  throws 
His  hauds  about,  and  multiplies  his  blows. 
His  rage  is  spent  in  air:  his  strokes  in  part 
Fall  on  the  ca^stus  :  with  superior  art, 
And  active  speed,  the  Spartan  youth  bewares 
A  thousand  deaths,  that  rattle  in  his  ears:      1120 
Yet,  nut  unmindful  of  his  art  he  hies. 
But  turns  his  fare,  and  combats  as  he  flies. 
Short  pantings  now  succeed,  and  toil  subdues 
Their  harass'd  limbs:  more  slowly  he  pursues, 
And  t'other  flies:  at  length  their  falt'ring  knees 
Succumb,  and  both  accept  a  truce  of  ease. 
Thus  when  (a  sign:d  giv'n)  the  seamen  yield 
To  the  jonu  labours  of  tlie  uat'iy  field  ; 
Short  is  their  rest  :  the  \v;itch-word  soon  restores 
Their  vig'rous  toils,  and  they  resume  their  oars. 
Behold  again  the  Spartan  shifts  renew'd  !        1131 
A?  his  foe  blindly  lushiugon  he  view'd. 
He  falls  spontnncously  :  with  thundering  sound 
Th*  assailant  pitches  headlong  on  the  ground. 
The  uily  stripling  struck  liim  ere  he  rose. 
And  smiles  of  joy  alloy'd  vvith  terrour  shows. 
Th'  Inachians  shout:  less  loud  the  sea-beat  shore, 
And  forests,  shook  by  blust'ring  Boreas,  roar. 
But  when  Adrastus  saw  the  giant  rise. 
And  lift  his  hands  for  horrid  deeds,  he  cries;   1 140 
'■^  Haste,  haste,  niy  friends,  I  pray,  and  interpose ; 
With  rage,  unutterable  rage  he  glows. 
Resign  the  palm  and  prize  to  his  demand*:, 
And  snatch  the  dying  Spartan  from  his  hands  ; 
Lest,  when  his  jealous  wrath  is  at  the  full, 
He  dash  within  the  brain  his  batter'd  skull." 
Hippomedon  and  Oen'^us'  son  obey 
Th'  inJTUictions  of  the  king  without  delay ; 
Yet  scarce  with  all  their  art  and  force  cumbin'd 
Restrain    his    hands,     and    bend    his    stubborn 
mind.  1150 

"  Away — the  victory's  thine — 'tis  more  than  fame 
To  spare  the  vanquish'd  :   his  connections  claim 
Some  small  regnid — a  partner  in  the  tight," 
Th*  inexorable  chief  receives  witii  slight 
Their  counsels,  and,  rejecting  with  his  hands 
The  profiVr'd  palm  and  mail,  his  foe  demands. 
And  erics,  "  Go  to,  and  give  my  vengeance  way, 
Shall  I  not  dig  his  eyes  out,  and  repay 
Those  female  tricks  with  which  he  hopM  to  gain 
The  prize,  and  favour  of  a  partial  train;         1160 
And,  mindless  of  his  sorrowing  patron,  doom 
His  shaprjcss  body  to  the  silent  tomb  ?" 
He  said  :  his  eonnades  turn'd  him  far  aside. 
While,  swoln  with  ire,  the  conquest  he  deny'd. 

Ostendit  dextram  insurgens  Entellus,  et  alte 
Extulit:   die  ietum  venientem  a  vertice  veioi 
Providit,  celerique  elapsus  corpore  cessit. 
Entellus  vires  in  ventum  eflfudii,  et  uUro 
Ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
Concidit. 

1158.  Shall  1  not  dig-  his  eyes  out]  I  never 
found  myself  more  at  a  loss  how  to  vindicate  my 
author,  than  in  the  passage  before  us.  If  he  ever 
desen'ed  the  censure  of  having  made  his  heroes 
too  brutal  and  inhuman,  he  has  c^Mtalnly  done  it 
in  this  place.  The  picture  of  Capantus  is  drawn 
with  too  great  a  violence  of  features  :  and  it  is  in- 
conceivable, that  any  one  coidd  he  so  horridly  re- 
vengeful on  being  foiled  in  a  trial  of  skill  oid}-. 


The  Spartan  troops  deride  his  threats  and  raisft 
Peals  of  applause,   and    shout  their  champion's 

praise. 
Now,  conscious  of  his  skill  in  ev'ry  game, 
Oenides  burns  to  win  the  prize  of  fame. 
In  the  foot-race  the  foremost  name  he  held. 
And  in  the  quoit  and  ca'stus  both  exceU'd:     1170 
Yet  Castor's  glory,  and  athletic  oil 
Delight  his  heart  above  all  other  toil. 
Thus  was  he  wont  his  peaceful  hours  to  spend, 
And  mind,  fatiguM  with  warlike  cares,  unbend. 
Against  the  mightiest  champions  had  he  stood. 
Who  dwelt  near  Achelous'  stormy  flood. 
And  won  (Heav'n-taught)  the  honours  of  the  day. 
Soon  then  as  thirst  of  glory  calls  away 
The  youths  most  noted  for  athletic  toils. 
He  strips  his  back  of  the  terrific  spoils  1180 

(Tiie  Calydonian  monster's  bristly  hide). 
Agylieus,  to  Cleone's  race  ally'd, 
'Gainst  him  his  ample  limbs,  high-tow' ring,  rears, 
Nor  less  than  Hercules  himself  appears  ; 
Sueh  o'er  the  rest  his  brawny  ^houlde's  rise. 
And  his  huae  bulk  exceeds  the  human  size  : 
Yet  not  that  hardy  force,  his  sire  couhl  boast. 
Descends  to  him  :   his  strength  in  bulk  was  lost, 
And  a  luxuriancy  of  blood  :  his  skin 
Was  smooth  without,  from  muscles  free  within* 
Hence  only  bold  Oenides  hopes  tVerthrow     1I9I 
Th'  unwieldy  might  of  his  gigantic  foe  ; 
For  tho'  the  smallest  of  tlie  Grecian  throng. 
His  bones  were  large,  his  arms  supn^uely  strong. 
And  full  of  sinews:   nor  was  sueh  a  mind. 
And  so  great  strength  of  nature  e'er  contiu'd 
In  a  less  body. — When  with  fragrant  oil 
Their  limbs  were  render'd  supple  for  the  toil. 
They  spring  impetuous  from  the  circling  train. 
And  occupy  the  middle  of  the  plain  :  1200 

Then  their  wet  limbs  with   dust  by  tunis  they 

diy'd, 
And  held  their  arms  bent  in,  but  distant  wide. 
Now  Tydeus  brings  by  craft  Agylieus  down 
(His  h(  ight  upon  a  level  with  his  own) 
And  bends  him  forward,  whiNt  unmov'd  he  stands 
With   stooping  back  and  knees  that  sought  the 

sands. 
As  on  tlie  cloud-wrapt  Alps  the  cypress,  queen 
Of  trees,  and  fairest  in  the  sylvan  scene, 
To  whistling  winds  her  head,  obsequious,  bends, 
(Tho'  on  the  root  for  stay  she  scarce  depends)  1210 
And,  bowing,  almost  seems  to  kiss  the  plain. 
Then  sudden  shoots  up  in  the  skies  again  ; 
Spontaneous  thus  Agylieus  presses  down 
His  limbs  gigantic,  and  with  many  a  groan 
Bends  himself  double  on  his  little  foe  : 
And  now  their  hands  alternate  deal  a  blow: 


1  167.  Now,  conscious]  The  poet  omits  no  op- 
])ortunity  of  complimenting  Tydeus,  'I'he  other 
warrio!-s  excel  in  one  game  only,  whereas  he  is 
represented  as  eijually  well  versed  in  all  of  them. 
This  inclines  me  to  think,  Statius  intended  him  as 
the  chief  character  in  his  poems. 

I?07.  As  on  the  cloud-wrapt  Alps,  &e.]  This 
simile  does  not  repivsent  the  posture  of  the  wrest- 
lers so  well  as  that  in  tlie  '23d  book  of  Homer's  Ili- 
ad, verse  712. 

'il;  V  ot'  afxii^QVTt;,  ra;  te  xXyro;  Ufetfe  lUzwy^ 
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Kiiclu,  breasts,  \cg%,  forelicatl**,  shoulders,  s^de*, 

and  tliij{ht 
Bem-Jth  thf  ktrukcs  in  §u.ldrn  tumours  rise. 
On  tiptoe  raifeM,  thiir  ht-ads  utillqiirly  b  nt»    1219 
Earh  han^d  on  eai'h,  stn-toh'd  out  at  full  extent. 
Varce  with  buch  wrath  two  lyadiuy  bulU  maintain 
The  conllirt :   ju  thf  middle  oi  tlie  plain 
Standi  the  fair  causi*,  expcetiug  which  u  ul  lead 
The  subject  herds,  and  rule  the  spacious  nieud. 
With  cla«>hii>g  hom>  the  cumbatautii  enpage, 
Love  healii  their  wounds,  and   funs  their   kindled 

rage. 
As  the  wild  boar  (his  eye-balls  dashing  fire) 
Whets  his  dull  tuples,  in  height  of  jealou^i  ire. 
Or  as  the  shapeless  bear  disputt*  the  pri*y 
With  sha^iry  gripo. — Thus  Tydeus  uig'd  the  fray. 
And  bra%''d  the  sultry  Sun.  and  dusty  loj.      1231 
Close  was  hifi^  t»kin,  inur'd  h  ilh  trt-<|Ui;nt  tuit, 
And  hi>  rou^h  limbs  wi'll<ntu»cled. —  But  hiit  foe» 
luipairM  with  labour,  *gan  to  pulTand  blow. 
And  fiirk  to  dt  ath,  gape»  vfl  with  !tlri-!»^  of  pain, 
And  iihakt^  the  hi^h-heap'd  ^aml  upt.Ni  the  plain 
With  copious  stieams  of  sw^at,  and,  unsurwy'd, 
Ity  catebin/  at  the  ground,  his  breast  up^tay'd. 
Tydeus  pnriiues  and  while  «ilh  thrtat'niiig  eyes 
He  inark'd  his  neck,  runs  full  betwt-cn  hi>  thighs  : 
But  bis  bands  balk  the  purpose*  of  his  mind,  1*241 
Aud  fall  far  bhurt  of  u  hat  the  chief  designed. 
Prone  fell  the  giant-wanrior,  and  oppresu'd 
With  Wide  cxtt-'Dt  of  ruin  all  his  breast. 
Thut  wh(  n  th*  Ibt-rian  hefk>  M3me<'avtTn'd  height 
With  metal  fraught,  and  li.avi-»  the  vital  liglit, 
Kre  the  rent  Eaith  SKud>  forth  a  sudden  sound. 
And  ircmbleti  o'er  his  bt-ad  the  prndant  gruimd, 
His  body  crush'd  and  pent  beneath  the  weight 
Of  the  buritt  mount,  and  wrapt  in  gloomy  late, 
A  document  of  punish'd  av'rice  lies,  12^1 

Nor  the  tree  soul  regains  its  kindred  skies. 
Oenidei,  tho'  beneath  the  fuc  he  lay, 
Kise$  in  spirit!!,  and  without  delay. 
From  the  huge  era^p,  and  heavy  burden  freed 
Til*  elude  1  warrior  compasses  with  spetnl. 
And  fastens  sudden  on  hi:*  back,  then  holds 
His  pursy  side»,  embraced  in  rigid  fold<^; 
Next,  pressing  either  ham  with  1  ither  knei-,      I  '2j9 
While  the  fod'd  cbumpiiMi  strove  in  vam  to  free 
Hi-i  limbs  61st  bound,  and  thrust  beneath  bis  side 
His  hand  (O  wonderful  to  be  de^rry'd  !) 
He  lifts  the  giant,  rested  on  his  breast  : 
7  hu»  in  his  arms  (fame  says)  Alcides  prest 

1221.  Scarce  with  such  wralli]  This  compari- 
w»n  is  co|>ied  from  Virgil*:t  ^n<id,  botik  12,  verse 
713,  and  is  not,  I  think,  inferior  to  the  original. 

Ac  veli.t  ingcnti  Sila,  Kummove  Tabumo, 
Cum  duo  ronversis  inimica  in  praslia  tauH 
Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  ceMcrc  magistri : 
Stat  pet'usomne  metu  mutum,   mus^antque  ju- 

ten««, 
Juis  pecuri  iinperitet,  quem  tota   armenta  se- 

quantur  : 
nil  inter  ses<'  niulti  vi  vuloera  misccnt, 
Cornuaque  obniai  intigunt,  h  sanguine  largo 
Colla,  arniosqne   lavant,  guinitu    ncmui*  umn*- 

rrmugit, 

12''4.   Thu»   ill   his   arm<}]   Every  time  Antarns 

touched    thf    tarth,    he    acquired    fresh    %igour. 

l.ucin    bas   described  ttiis   combat    with   infinite 

spjiil  io  the  4th  book  of  bis  rnarsalia.  verse  61 1. 


IIis  tarth-boru  fuc,  and  frt>m  bi>  mother- ground 

UpraiVd,  when  now  the  secret  fraud  he  found. 

Nor  hope  wa»  hmger  h  ft  Io  fah,  "T  r*  .14  h 

With  Ins  bruad  feet  Uie  suifa<'e  ot  the  bi  ach. 

A  joyful  bhuut  eiuucH,  and  stiikes  the  sky, 

lUui'd  by  the  troop>.<^l'heii  poising  hint  on  hish. 

Sudden,  and  of  his  nwn  accord  a;:aia  \'ill 

He  threw  him  down  obliquely  on  the  pluiu. 

And  following  as  be  fell,  hh  right  hand  plac*d 

Upon  his  neck,  bis  feet  upnn  bin  i\ai<«t. 

Thus  preftk'd,  no  more  retisiance  hail  he  shown. 

But  shame  iinp-li  bmi  on,  and  sham<  alone. 

His  Inlly  wide  extentled  on  IIh'  ground, 

Prostrate  he  lies, — At  length  when  now  he  found 

His  sense  returning,  up  lie  rune  again. 

And  left  his  form  imprinted  on  the  plain.        1280 

But  Tydiiis,  gtlted  with  the  palm  and  prize 

Oi  glitt'nng  arms,  in  height  of  ti  an>pi>rl,  cries : 

*'  Not  half  ho  liini;,  I  weeit,  had  he  withstood, 

But  Theht  s  has  di-ank  loj  fret-ly  of  my  bl>K)d. 

These  honest  wouyds  the  glorious  fact  attest." 

While  thus  hi  spake,  be  bar'd  his  manly  breast. 

And  gave  the  piizes  to  lii»  menial  crew  : 

Agylleus  takes  the  slighted  mail,  his  due. 

The  Tbeban  linn,  yet  uiiConstrain'd  by  fate,  1289 

An. I  Agreus,  uru'd  with  thirst  of  fame,  not  hate, 

Advance  with  naked  swurds  (in  armour  clad) 

To  dare  the  combat :   but  the  king  f  irbad. 

"  O  youths,  great  store  of  death  will  soon  betide: 

Then  let  your  eager  rage  for  blood  subside  ; 

Your  courage,  till  the  fight  begins,  restr.nu : 

.An'l  ihou,  for  whom  wt  've  left  our  own  domain, 

r>i6peopling  many  cities,  do  not  trust 

Thy  life  to  chance,  nor  thru*  immod'iate  lust 

Of  fflory,  grunt  the  wishes  of  thy  foe»,  1299 

And  thy  fell  brother's  vows  (ye  pu»'rs  oppose).^ 

Then  a  gilt  helm  he  g>ves  in  both  their  hands ; 

And  strat-iht,  in  honour  of  his  son,  commands 

The  crowd  to  wreath  his  brows,  and  by  the  nam^ 

Of  conqueror  of  Thebes,  proclaim  his  fame. 

The  rig'rous  fates  this  omen  n'nder  vain. 

The  nobles  uree  the  monarch,  to  sustain 

A  pnrt  in  the  funereal  games,  and  crown 

Tl!c  rites  himself  :  and  Us t  one  chief  alone 

Of  all  the  scv'n  no  victory  should  gain, 

With  earnest  zeal  they  beg,  that  he  will  deign 

In  archery  to  prove  his  matchless  art,  1311 

Or  hurl  with  dextrous  skill  the  Ayiug  dart. 

The  king  assents,  and,  follow *d  by  a  train 

Of  youths,  descends  with  joy  upon  the  plain  : 

The  squire  bi-bind  him  bears  at  his  command 

A  bow,  aud  light-wing'd  arrows  in  his  baud. 

A  wild  ash  far  beyond  the  circus  lies, 

The  destiii'd  mark,  at  which  his  arniw  flies. 

Who  can  deny,  that  ev'ry  omen  spnnfs 

From  hidden  causes  of  terrestrial  things?         1320 

1292.  But  the  king  forbad]  l^omrr  having  been 
blamed  by  some  of  the  ancients  fur  de<u*ribing  this 
barbarous  and  shocking  combat.  Statins  ha&  very 
prudently  waved  it,  and  rendered  Adrastus  highly 
amiable  by  his  prohibition  of  it. 

1319.  Who  can  deny]  This  exclamation,  as 
well  as  many  other  pasMgesin  this  uork,bt»(>eak 
OUT  author  to  have  been  of  a  very  ^ut>e^stlll•>us 
turn  of  mind. 

I  oiiniiot  see  how  the  poet  can  styie  this  iit- 
teiiipt  a  contest,  and  lis  success  a  victory,  when 
thjie  was  no  antaironist.  It  i<<  a  mere  feat  <if 
archery. — .^drastus   is  desin^  by    bic  nobles   ts 


•J4S 

'I'iie  book  of  fate  lies  open.     We  refuse 

The  reiiHy  prescience,  offcr'd  to  our  views; 

We  put  ilie  poiv'rto  hurt  in  Fortune's  hnnds: 

And  thus  for  mere  chance-work  each  oincnstamls. 

The  fatal  arrow  nieasur'd  o'er  the  ground, 

j\nd  in  the  tree  infix'd  a  slender  «i>und; 

Then  (sight  tremendous!)  by  the  self-same  track, 

.4nd  air  it  cleov'd  befoie,  comes  flying  back, 

Kept  to  the  end  the  tenour  of  the  way. 

And  falling,  near  the  well-known  ipiiver  lay.  1330 

Th'  erroneous  chiefs  mislead  the  list'ning  crowds; 

These  think  it  driven  by  rencountring  clouds. 

And  «M)ds. — Those  hold,  that  the  re-acting  wood 

Impe'l'd  it  back  again. None  understood 

The  great  event,  and  sequel  clearly  shown. 
Propitious  was  the  war  to  him  alone: 
And  the  shaft  |)romis'd  its  much  favour'd  lord 
A  safe  return,  and  rescue  from  the  sword. 


LEWISS  TRANSLATION 


BOOK  VII. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Jupiter  angered  at  the  del.ays  of  the  Grecian  army, 
sends  Mercury  to  Mais  to  command  him  to 
forward  the  war.  The  temple  of  that  deity  is 
described.  Then  follows  Adrastus's  speech  over 
the  scpidchre  of  Archcmorus.  Mars,  by  means 
of  terrour,  incites  the  Grecians  to  resume  their 
march  to  Thebes.  Bacchus  intercedes  for  his 
native  city  with  Jupiter,  who  pacifies  him  with 
promises  of  a  respite.  The  Theban  troops  and 
auxiliaries  are  drawn  out  to  battle.  Phorbas 
gives  an  account  of  the  commanders  of  them 
to  Antigone,  who  ascends  one  of  the  towers  for 
that  purpose.  Eteocles  harangues  his  army. 
The  Greeks  are  terrified  with  several  omens  in 
their  route  to  Thebes.  Jocasta  with  her  two 
daughters  ventures  into  the  enemies'  camp,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  brothers,  which  she  had  etlected,  had 
not  the  Greeks  killed  two  tigers  belonging  to 
Baechns.  Hostilities  commencing,  several  of 
note  are  slain  on  both  sides.  Aniphiaraus, 
after  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  with  an  account  of 
which  prodigy  the  book  ends. 


Indignant  now,  th'etherial  king  suney'd 
The  Theban  war  by  fun'ral  games  delay'd, 

give  a  public  proof  of  his  skill  either  in  shootins 
or  darting.  He  chooses  the  farmer,  and  singling 
out  a  tree  which  grew  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
circus,  shoots,  and  hits  the  mark.— The  incident 
of  the  arrow's  returning  back,  though  it  borders 
upon  the  marvellous,  is  as  natural  as  that  of 
Acestes's  kindling  :  but  the  application  of  it  to  the 
event  it  is  intended  to  prosnoslicate  is  certainly 
more  just  and  proper  than  Virsil's  allndinsr  either 
to  the  (iring  of  the  ships  or  the  .hiliiim  .Sitlus,  as 
missiems  Catron  and  Warton  have  conjectured. 

I.  Indignant  nuw]  SLntius  has  here  manifested 
his  belief  of  one  supreme  almighty  being,  whom  he 
introduces  with  a  dignitv  and  superiority  suiting 
his  character  and  nature.     There  is  a  nobleness  in 


And  shook  his  bead  :  beneath  the  moving  goJ 

From  pole  to  pole  the  starry  regions  nod. 

And  Atlas,  with  unwonted  weight  opprest. 

To  the  great  author  of  the  shock  addrest 

His  just  complaint. — To  Maia's  winged  son 

In  awful  tone  th'  Almighty  thus  begun. 

"  Cylleniub,  mount  the  winds  and  speed  thy  flight 

With  swift  descent  trom  Heav'n's  imperial  height. 

To  where  in  air  tlie  Thracian  domes  arise,  11 

And  fair  C'alysto  binds  the  northern  skies. 

On  clourls  and  dews  celestial  feeds  her  beams. 

And  shuns  old  ocean's  interdicted  streams  : 

And,  wlH'f  h'  r  Mars,  upon  his  spear  reclin'd, 

Respiri-s  from   tttil,  or  wroth   with  human   kind. 

Pursues  the  war  near  Hebrus'  freezing  flood. 

And  wantons  in  a  sea  of  kindred  blood, 

To  him  our  wrath  in  our  own  terms  express. 

Nor,  cautious  of  offending,  aught  suppress  :        20 

Long  since  he  was  enjoin'd  by  my  commands 

To  range  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Theban  bands. 

And  kindle  discord  on  th'  Inachian  shore. 

And  where  the  tlnind'riiig  waves  of  Malea  roar. 

See  !  fun'ral  lites  th'  Argolic  youth  detain 

Just  on  the  confines  of  their  own  domain. 

They  act  like  conquerors,  such  shouts  arise 

At  intervals  between  the  saeiifice. 

O  Mars  !  is  this  a  sample  of  thy  rage? 

See !    ill  far  other  contests  they  engage  :  30 

Oebalian  gantlets  clash,  and  with  a  bound 

The  rising  quoits  aloft  in  air  resound. 

But,  if  the  cruel  horrours  of  the  fight 

Are  still  his  joy,  and  give  his  soul  delight, 

Let  him,  averse  to  covenant  and  tmce. 

With  fire  and  svvoid  the  guiltless  town  reduce 

To  ruins,  slaughter  in  the  act  of  pray'r. 

Exhaust  the  world,  and  lay  creation  bare. 

But  now  perverse,  and  heedless  of  his  sire, 

He  quits  the  strife,  and  moderates  bis  ire.  40 

Yet  let  him  speedily  our  will  obey, 

And  urge  the  Grecian  warriors  to  the  fray; 

Else  (not  to  treat  him  worse)  I  change  his  kind, 

.And  break  the  savage  nature  of  his  mind  : 

His  swoid  and  coursers  else  he  must  restore. 

And  claim  the  right  of  kindred  blood  no  more. 

Tritonia  will  suffice  to  the  command, 

,\nd  all  besides  shall  as  spectators  stand." 

He  said  :  the  swit't-wing'd  herald  sallies  forth, 

And  to  the  frozen  climates  of  the  north  50 

Pursues  his  course.     Before  the  polar  gate      [wait 

.Storms,  show'rs,  and  yawning   winds  his  coming 

In  sable  troops  :  then  down  the  stecpy  way 

The  god,  distracted  in  his  flight  convey. 

Thick  on  his  robe  the  rattling  bail  descends, 

And  ill  the  shading  hat  his  ears  defends. 

With  horrour  now  he  casts  his  eyes  around. 

And  views,  where  on  a  brazen  tract  of  ground 

Virgil  himself;  and  the  stupendous  effects  of  the 
nod  are  finely  imagined.  But  after  all,  he  seems 
more  desirous  of  making  this  deity  formidable 
than  amiable.  He  is  just,  but  his  justice  is  not 
tempered  with  mercy.  We  find  him  the  author 
of  all  the  blood  shed  between  the  two  nations; 
he  listens  to  the  imj>recations  of  Oedipus,  and 
thinking  Mars  too  dilatory,  sends  Mercury  to  him 
a  second  time  to  rouse  liim  to  battle  by  dint  of 
threats. 

57.   With  honour  now]   Lewis   Crusius  in   his 
life  of  this  anibor,  transcribes  this  description  of 


^1  •        .  "        •  "^.^  ..'  1.  iivun  ill  ;i.j  III       nil.  ui   iiiiA  iiniiiui ,    iiailbci  lues    iiiis    uesuiipiiuii    >'i 

H!)s  description    that   would   not  have  disgraced     Mars's  temple  and  palace,  as  a  very  fine  one:  fi«a 
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Beneath  tbo  frontiug  hciijtit  of  .^nuis  su>oi 

The  faoe  of  Mar»,  cui:atii(>j»!»'d  by  a  »ooil.         60 


bowcrer  as  it  is,  that  in  Dryilcii's  Palamon  ami 
Arcite  {•%  not  infLTior,  ab  the  reader  will  pL-iccivc 
i^ai  a  compan&uii. 

Beneath  the  lowViii;  brow,  and  on  a  bent 
The  tcni|i1c  utood  uf  Murs  annipoU'nt: 
The  frautf  uf  buniiib'd  hlct  I.  that  cast  a  f^lare 
From  far,  and  ^ecni'd  to  thaw  the  freezta^  air. 
A  strait  tout;  entry  to  th"t«'inp)e  led, 
Blind  with  hi^h  walls  uikI  hurrour  o%cr!i(-ad  : 
Thence  isMi'd  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  ru;ir, 
As  threaln'd  from  the  hinsr  lo  heave  the  door  : 
In  throu}|:b  that  do<>r  a  northern  li?ht  there  fchooej 
'Twa.NaIl  It  had,  for  windows  there  were  none. 
The  ^-jic  was  adamant,  eternal  frame  !  iries  came, 
M'hirh  hew'd  by  Mar»  himself,  from  Indian  quar- 
Thclabour  of  a  g(»«l ;  and  all  along 
Toiigli  iron*plate>  w*  re  oU-nchM  to  make  it  stroog. 
A  tun  about  was  ev'ry  pdlar  there  : 
A  poli:»h*d  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I,  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
AodtrenM>n  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought ; 
And   midwife  Time  the  riptrn'd   plot  to  murJor 
There  the  red  Anpi-r  dar'd  thr-  pallid  Fear. [brought. 
Hvxt  stood  lly|HK  rity  with  holy  hi-r  : 
^ft  smiling,  and  <lenuirely  looking  down, 
But  hid  the  dagcer  underneath  the  gnwn  : 
Th'  a^sas-sinating  wife,  the  household  lUnd, 
And  farthc  blackest  there,  the  trailor-fnend, 
On  t'other  side  there  stood  Destruition  bar«; 
l^npiinish'd  Rapine  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest  with  sIiaijMii'd  kiiiM'S'  in  el'ii*lers  drawn, 
And  all  with  bluud  bespread  tlu-holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  aitd  fuul  disgrace, 
And  bawling  infamy  in  lantaiagc  base;         [place. 
Till  sen»e  was  lotit  in  sound,   and  Silence  Aed  the 
The  slayer  of  hiniM-ll  yet  taw  1  there. 
The  core  conirral'd  was  clolti*<I  111  hik  hair: 
"With  ryes  half  elos'd  and  gaping  muiitli  he  lay. 
And  griin,  as  when  he  breath'd  hi»  suUt-n  ttoiil  away. 
Ja  inidft  of  all  the  dome,  Misl'ortuHe  sate. 
And  gloomy  Diseontent  and  fell  Debate. 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  moo*!. 
And  arm'd  complaint  on  theft,  anti  crieit  of  blood. 
There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  covert  laid. 
And  violent  death  in  thousand  »ha{>es  display'd  : 
The  city  to  the  soldiers'  rage  resign'd  : 
Successless  wars,  and  poverty  beliind  : 
Ships  burnt  in  light,  or  furc'd  on  rocky  shores. 
Ami  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars  : 
The  new-born  babe  by  niir>es  overlaid  ;      [made. 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  lire   he 
All  ills  of  Mar*  his  nature,  dame  and  steel. 
The  ga&piug  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car;  the  riiin'J  hiius**  that  falls. 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls  : 
The  whole  division  that  tu  Mars  pertains, 
AU  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  steel  for  guina 
Were  there,  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith. 
Who  forges  »harpen*d  falclMoiiH,or  the  scythe. 
The  scarlet  Compieit  on  a  tuw'r  was  plac'd. 
With  shouts,  and  soldiers'  arclamations  grac'd  : 
A  pointed  Hword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  h'-ad, 
&U5tain*d  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  tlircad. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  capitol, 
7'he  sevr  in  vain  foretelling  Ca-sar's  foil ; 


The  mansion,  rear'd  by  more  than  mortal  hands, 
*>n  cidunins  fram'd  ol  poljdi'd  iron  stands; 
riie  ucll-compacted  walls  are  plated  o'er 
With  the  same  metal :  just  without  the  door 
A  tho:isand  Furies  frovin.     The  dreadful  irlcam, 
That  i>sue<  from  the  sidi  %,  relleels  the  h>am 
01  a<hen»e  Ptia*Sus,  aiKt  with  eiiterlevi  light 
Saddens  the  day,  and  starry  bost  of  night. 
Well  bis  atten<lants  suit  the  dreary  place: 
First  frantic  Pauion,  Wrathwith  redd'ning  face,  70 
.And  Mischief  blind  from  forth  the  threshold  start  ; 
VViUiin  lurks  pallid  Fear  with  quiv'ring  heart, 
Discord,  atwu-edgei  falchion  in  her  hand. 
And  Treacli'ry  strivins:  to  eunceal  the  brand. 
With  endlesN  menaces  the  courts  resound: 
Sad  Valour  in  tlie  midst  maintains  her  ground, 
Kage  with  a  joyful  heart,  tho'  short  of  breath. 
And,  arm'd  witli  steel,  the  gory-vi^g'd  Death: 
Bloo<l,  split  in  war  alone.  Ins  altars  crowns, 
And  ad  lii^*  lire  is  snatchM  from  burnin:;  towns.  80 
Spoils  hun:;  around,  and  gaudy  tniphics  torn 
From  vanquished  states  the  vaulted  roof  adoru  ; 
Fragments  of  iron  eates  with  art  engrav'd. 
Vessels  half  burnt,  or  by  the  billows  stavM, 
Sculls  crush'd  by  wheels,  or  by  keen  falchions  cleft. 
And  chariots  of  their  guides  and  steeds  berefL 
Nor  were  the  wounds  of  war  alone  expressed, 
Kor  groans  were  almost  seen  to  beave  tbcbi'east. 
Here  grim  to  view  was  plac'd  the  ginl  of  fight. 
So  wclUdlspusM,  that  still  he  was  in  si'.rht  90 

From  ev'ry  path,  that  to  the  centre  brought: 
Sutb  was  the  work  by  skilful  Vulrm  wrought, 
llefore,  by  Solbetray'd,  th*  adult'rer  rued 
Ills  trcaeh'rous  love  by  vengeful  s<:hemes  purJicd, 
Scarce  had  Cyllenius  cast  bis  eyes  around 
In  search  of  tlie  fell  demon,  when  the  ground 

The  last  triumvirs,  ami  Uie  wars  they  move. 

And  Anthony,  who  lost  the  woVld  for  love. 

These  and  athotisand  more  the  fane  adorn  ; 

Their  fjtes  were  paintt**!  ere  the  men  »ere  born  ; 

All  copied  fiomthe  heav'us,  and  ruling  force 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruftiy  look*d  the  god. 

Two  geoiaantic  figures  were  displayM 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid. 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  rctrograilc. 

I  hope  none  of  my  readers,  but  such  as  arc  insen- 
sible of  the  fine  traits  of  poesy,  will  be  disph  ased 
at  this  long  quotation  ;  as  setting  them  together 
in  this  manner  is  the  best  way  toshow  the  beauties 
of  both  author?  ;  and  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
to  persons  of  ta^te,  than  comparing  the  flowers  of 
genius  and  6nuey. 

96.  When  the  ground]  What  a  dreadful  idea 
of  Mars  d»xa  the  poet  imprint  on  the  imagination 
of  th4'  reader! — To  usher  him  in  with  the  greattrr 
pomp,  the  grounil  trembles,  Uie  river  roars,  and 
the  gates  of  his  palace  riy  open  to  receive  him. 
He  is  represented  all  covered  with  blootl;  his 
chariot,  driven  by  Bellona,  overturns  tn-cs,  hills 
of  siiow,  and  every  thin.;  in  it«  wiiy  ;  and  Mer- 
cury, a  brother  deity,  is  s^id.iunttd  at  his  appiMr- 
ance,  tliat  his  very  blood  is  chilled,  and  be  d^-HS 
not  dare  deliver  Jo\e's  message;  n.iy,  the  poet 
telU  u«,  that  god,  great  as  he  is,  would  have  some 
reverence  for  him,  an  I  recall  the  menaces  he  ut- 
tered.—A  painter  mi^ht  fonn  frvm  this  passage 
tbc  portrait  of  Mars  iu  all  liis  terpjurs,  a%  success- 
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'Can  shake,  an<l  flcbnis'  horucil  Hood  to  roar, 
And  vex  with  relhiont  waves  the  Thracian  shore. 
Then,  as  a  sign  of  his  approacli,  the  steeds 
Sl)ringfro:n  their  stalls,   and  beat  the  treuiUIing 
'j'he  gales  of  adamaitt,  eternal  frame  !         [mead-; ; 
Flew  opt-n.     Soon  a<i  the  destroyer  came,  102 

High  in  his  car,  and  sracM  with  hostde  gore  : 
The  wheels,  switt-roMiriir,  dash'd  the  meadows  o'er 
AVith  crimson  drops;    where'er  he  pourM  along, 
The  forests  and  deep  snows  gave  way. — A  throng 
J.aden  with  spoils,  succeeds.     Bellona  steers 
Tlie  chariot's  course,  and  plies  her  ashen  spears. 
All  cold  and  stitf  with  t^rrour  Hermes  grew, 
And  turns  his  eyes  from  the  terrific  view.  110 

E'en  Jove  himself  might  soften  his  demands. 
And    spare    his  threats. — While   mute    Cyllonius 
The  god,  preventing  his  confusion,  cries  :  [stands; 
"  What  news  from  Jove?   what  ordei-s  from   the 

skies?. 
For  scarce,  unless  some  power  thy  will  controls. 
For  this  bleak  clime  beneath  the  northern  poles 
Wouldst  thou  resign  the  sweet  Lycaean  vales. 
And  Mxnalos,  retVeshVl  by  summer  gales,'* 
His  sire's  injunctions  known,  without  delay 
Great  Mars  impels  along  Llie  drearj'  way  120 

His  horses,  panting  yet  with  recent  toils. 
And  fires  the  Greeks  with  hopes  of  promis'd  spoils. 
'J"his  seen,  the  cloud-compeller  half  resign'd 
His  wrath,  and  gentliernow  his  face  dcclin'd. 
Thus,  when  the  weary  blasts  of  Eurus  cease, 
And  leave  the  deeps  subdu'd,at  first  the  peace 
Is  scarce  discerned,  as  still  the  waves  retain 
Their  swell,  and  heave  the  surface  of  the  main. 
Whilst,  unrefresh'd,  the  seamen  seek  their  oars. 
And  cordage,  floating  to  the  neighboring  shores.  130 
Tlie  fun'ral  games,  and  harmless  contests  clos'd, 
Adrastus  silence  on  the  crowd  impos'd. 
And  pour'd,  to  glad  the  royal  infant's  soul, 
A  large  libation  from  the  sparkling  bowl: 
Then  thus  the  discontented  shade  address'd  : 
*'  Grieve  not,  O  babe,  in  Heav'n  supremely  blest, 
If  each  third  year  these  fun'ral  rites  shall  see. 
So  may  not  Pelops  seek  with  greater  glee 
Th'  Arcadian  altars,  nor  with  iv'ry  hand 
Insult  the  temples  on  th'  Eia;an  strand  ;  140 

So  may  not  Corinth,  nor  the  Delphic  coast 
Superior  fame,  and  prouder  honours  boast. 
We  deem  thee  more  than  mortal,  and  deny 
That  Styx  confines  a  member  of  the  sky. 

fully  as  Phidias  drew  that  of  Jupiter  from  Homer's 
description  of  him  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. — 
In  short,  upon  the  whole,  this  representation  is  so 
grand  and  full,  that  nothing  can  exceed  it,  but 
that  of  the  same  deity  in  the  third  book  of  this 
author. 

99.  The  steeds]  The  seeing  of  a  horse  in  a 
foreign  country  before  any  other  object  of  tJie 
animal  creati(tn  was  reckoned  by  thti  ancients  as 
an  omen  of  war,  jEnras,  in  relating  his  adven- 
tures to  Dido,  tells  her  that,  in  Italy 

Quatuor  hie,  primnm  omen,  equosin  gramine  vidi 
Tondentes  campum  late,  candore  nivali. 
Et  pater  Anchises,  helium,  terra  hospita,  portas. 
Bello  armanturequi.  Book  3.  verse  557. 

138.  So  may  not  Pelops,  &c.]The  sense  of  this 
paraphrase  is,  **  May  neither  the  Pythian,  Olym- 
pic, nor  Isthmian  games  excel  those  instituted  in 
hoD'JUr  of  thee,  O  babe." 


Here  endthy  rites;  but  shouldonr  rows  be  crown'd 

And  haughty  Thebes  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 

A  splendid  fane,  and  altars  shall  be  thine, 

And  white-rob'd  priests  with  holy  pomp  inshrine 

Thy  sacred  ashes  ;  nor  shall  Greece  alone 

Through  all  her  cities  make  thy  godhead  known, 

But  Thebes  to  thy  divinity  appeal,  150 

And  swear  by  thy  dread  name  with  awful   zeal.'* 

Thus  spoke  the  chief  for  all  his  host.     The  rest 

la  silent  motions  their  assent  expressed. 

Mean  time  the  god  of  battle  urg'd  his  car 

Down  Ephyra's  steep  shores,  where  seen  from  far 

The  well-knomi  mount  with  daring  head  invades 

The  clouds,  aud  cither  sea  niternate  shades. 

Then  Terrour,  dearest  of  his  menial  train. 

He  sends  i^s  harbinger,  nor  sends  in  vain  ;         ]60 

Since  none  can  on  our  fear  so  well  impose. 

And  specious  lies  with  more  success  disclose. 

His  aspect  varies,  as  the  fiend  commands, 

Unnumber'd  arc  his  tones  of  speech,  and  hands. 

Whether  th*  existence  of  two  suns  he  feigns. 

Or  subteriane(»us  motions  of  the  plains, 

Whole  forests  shifting  place,  and  planets  hurFd 

From  their  own  spheres,  to  gild  the  nether  world. 

Such  is  his  talent,  that  he  still  deceives, 

And  the  gulPd  dotard  all  aiike  believes.  170 

He  calls  forth  all  his  art  to  raise  a  cloud 

Of  seeming  dust,  and  awe  the  tim'rous  crowd. 

The  chiefs..  astoni.-*h*d,  from  the  mountain's  brow 

Beheld  it  mounting  o'er  the  fields  below. 

To  double  ev'ry  fciir,  and  spread  th'  alarms, 

He  mimics  thund'ring  steeds,  and  clashing  arms^ 

Tlien  with  delusive  shrieks  he  grates  their  ears, 

And  with  false  clamours  shakes  the  so'id  spheres. 

At  this  with  sudden  dread  the  vulgar  start, 

A  pulse  unusual  fiutt'ring  at  their  heart:  180 

**  Terrour  may  mock  us  with  imagined  cries  : 

But  can  it  cheat  at  once  our  ears  and  eyes  ? 

See  what  a  dust  ! — the  Thebeaiis  these?  —  tis  so. 

They  come  :  such  is  the  boldness  of  the  foe.  [vows, 

But  why  this    stand  f — We'll  first  discharge  our 

Andclose  the  rites." — Thus  they.  The  terrour  grows, 

A  thousand  different  shapes  tjie  monster  took, 

Aud  varied  at  his  will  his  voice  and  look. 

Now  the  Pisa?an  mode  of  dress  he  wears; 

And  then  a  suit  of  Py  J  tan  armour  bears:  190 

Or  in  the  Spartan  phrase,  t'augment  their  fear. 

Swears  by  the  gods,  the  Theban  host  is  near. 

All  passes  with  the  crowd  for  genuine  truth. 

And  gains  belief  from  lioary  age  and  youth. 

But,  when  on  whirlwinds  borne,  the  direful  tale 

He  wafts  around,  and  brooding  o'er  the  vale 

Thrice  shakes  hi^  mounding  shield,  thrice  smites  his 

steeds. 
And  lifts  the  lance  that  flames  o'er  all  the  meads, 


1 57.  The  well-known  mount]  This  was  a  moun- 
tain in  the  Peloponnesian  isthmus,  called  Acro- 
eorinthus,  i.  e.  the  hiiihest  part  of  Corinth. 
Ephyra  is  an  island  adjoining. 

139.  Then  Terrour]  Mars  is  now  preparing  to 
obey  Jupiter's  commands  by  terrifying  the  con- 
federales  «ith  a  false  account  of  the  Theban 
army:  but  all  this  is  told  us  poetically;  and 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  epopjeia,  terrour 
becom^-s  a  person,  and  speaks  and  acts  as  an  at- 
tendant of  Mars.  This  allegorical  personification 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  fertile  inragination, 
and  the  very  Zw't  wsi  ^t^X*"  ^^  heroic  poesy. 
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**  Arms,  arms, ''they  shotii,  aiul.uo  decorum  known, 
'I'akc  11,1  oiiutliiT's  wi'apotib  for  Ihcw  own.         2V0 
In  borruu-'d  coats  of  mail,  and  cutques  they  shine, 
And  to  their  coinnuic's  car,  their  courM:r»  join. 
In  cv'ry  hrcast  iw|iaticiice  to  cii^a^c,  [rage  ; 

And  lust  of  slaughter  reigns.    Nought  chocks  tlnir 
lliit  on  they  ^|l"^d,  ami  tir'J  with  thirst  ol  praise, 
Hy  prcMnt  haste  redeem  lluir  p.ist  delays, 
i^iieh  is  the  tumult,  uMmm  iiidiil):ent  ;;ales 
Illuw  from  the  strand,  and  (ill  the  s;>reading  saiU, 
Before  the  hiast  the  gaudy  vessel  flu  s. 
The  port  roll%  hack,  and  le!>.',<Mis  to  their  eyes.  2IU 
Now  on  the  suKaccof  the  deip  tlieir  oars. 
And  anchors  iloat  :  while  the  deserted  shores, 
Andcomiades  left  behind  their  eyes  pursue. 
Till  all  is  lost,  luid  vjnish'd  I'roui  then  view. 
When    vine-crowo'd    Bacchus  ey'd   the   Orecian 

throng. 
As,  flush'd  witli  martial  heat,  they  jmisI  along. 
He  lurn'd  his  eyes  on  Thehe>,  and  inly  gruan'd. 
For  much  his  iiatne  city  he  bemoan'd. 
A  look,  e\,'ressive  of  Ins  grief  he  wore; 
The  purple  chaplets  grac'd  his  hair  no  more.  220 
'I'h'  uiita.sted  clusters  from  his  horns  he  shook. 
And  the  wretth'd  spear  his  better  hand  forsook. 
Divested  of  his  rt)bes,  before  the  throne 
Of  Jo\e,  who  press'd  by  chance  the  pole  alooe, 
In  all  the  negliu'cnce  of  woe  he  stands. 
And,  sujipliant,  thus  h«-speaks  with  litUil  hands 
His  gracious  sire,  who  well  the  causes  knew. 
Nor  starts  astonish'd  at  tli'  unwonted  view. 
'*  Say,  father  of  the  gods,  uilt  thou  destroy 
Thy  Thebes?    can    none   but   vengeful    schemes 

employ  230 

Iliy   consort's  thoughts  ?  and  does  n'l  pity  move 
In  our  behalf  the  teiid».T  breast  of  Jtive  ? 
We  grnnl  that  erst  it  griei'd  thee  to  the  soul 
To  dart  thy  lightnings  from  the  cloudy  pole  : 
Yet  why  dust  thou  renew  thy  bitter  ire. 
And  threat  thy  latc-lov'd  town  with  sword  and 

Ore? 
No  promises,  nor  oiths  thy  faith  engage. 
Alas  !   where  viilt  thi>u  bound  thy  cati»elcss  rage  } 
Is  this  a  pri'of  of  thy  parental  love  ? 
Yet  gentler  far  to  the  Parrliasian  grove,  240 

Argos  and  Ludii's  doom  thou  didst  repair. 
For  tiien  a  virgin's  conquest  was  thy  care. 

21.5.  When  vine-crown'd  Bacchus]  If  Venus  in 
Virgil  pleads  for  the  Trojans,  B.icchus  here  inter- 
cedes for  his  nali\c  city,  Thebes,  mid  .Statins  has 
given  Jupiter  the  same  teniler  regani  for  him  as 
in  the  ./F.acid  he  discovers  for  Venus.  From 
Jupiter's  answer  to  Bacchus  on  this  occasion, 
r  oinpared  to  what  he  says  elsewhere,  it  appears, 
that  Jupiter  him-eclf  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
fate :  but,  in  reality,  these  are  found  to  lie  no 
nther  than  the  fixeid  and  immutable  deti  rmina- 
l>on<  of  bis  own  will.  Here  he  tells  that  god,  he 
(1  j<'S  not  act  in  compliance  to  Juno's  caprice,  but 
<-onforniably  to  the  unalterable  order  of  ilcstiny. 
but  III  the  b<-ginning  of  the  Thebaid,  we  liiid  him 
positively  dei'laring  to  the  goils  in  council,  his 
re^olutlon  of  destroying  the  royul  families  of 
Thebes  and  .Argos,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes ;  and,  perhaps,  the  (ate  of  the  Stoics  th'  m- 
sehes  was  no  other  than  this  in  reality. 

Lew.  Crusin^. 

210.  To  the  Parrhasian  grore]  Calyslo  was 
ravished  by  Jupiter  iu  this  grove    Argos  was  the 


Is  Bacchus  then  of  all  thy  num'rous  line 

riie  last,  who  merits  thy  regard  divine  ? 

B.«cchus,  whom  in  far  happier  days  of  yoro 

(A  jdeasing  toad)  the  clou  l-compeller  bore, 

.\iid  fondly  prov'd  a  mother's  keenest  .hroef. 

To  usher  into  life,  and  future  woes. 

Vet  more  — The  Tjiebiiis  are  unsUill'd  in  arms, 

Riiile  and  unexercis'd  in  war's  niaruis;  250 

My  martial  discipline  alone  they  know: 

To  wi-ave  the  leafy  garland  for  the  brow. 

And  frame  their  motions  to  the  pipe— t -an  they 

Who  dread  the  wreathe<l  lance,  and  female  fray. 

Sustain  the  trump  t's  sound  ? — See  furious  M.irs  ! 

What  feats  he  raclitates,  what  tvasttful  wars ! 

f-'.ow  wouldst  thou  rage,  should  he  to  C'liiib^f  lead 

And  f.irce  the  Cretans  to  th'  embattleil  iiitad  ? 

A  tool  was  wanting,  till  cutic'd  by  thee, 

Argos  must  execute  thy  stern  decree.  260 

*Tis  this  reflexion  that  augmentji  our  woes, 

Wc  fall  but  to  enrich  our  Argive  fo«f. 

I  yield  :  hut  whither  shall  ue  now  translate 

The  rites  mysterious  of  our  riiiii'd  state  } 

And  what  the  pn*gnaiit  mother  lell  beliind. 

More  happy  had  she  been  l«>ss  fair  and  kind  ? 

Shall  1  sue  prostrate  at  the  Thracian's  feet, 

t")r  seek  in  conqiier'd  Ind  a  safe  retreat? 

O  grant  thy  waiid'ring  son  a  peaceful  dome  ' 

At  the  ret|uest  of  .Sol  no  long*  r  roam  270 

The  Delian  rock^,  but  girt  with  naves,  unite. 

Nor  envy  I  the  happier  god  of  light. 

Minervn  ftxjin  her  citadel  belov'd 

Th*  luvmiions  of  the  surge  with  ease  rcmov'd. 

Gn-at  Kpaphus  (as  oft  these  eyes  have  view'd) 

(lives  laws  to  Egypt  by  bis  arm  subdu'd. 

N'lr  Cretan  Ida,  nor  Cylleiie  care. 

What  hostile  deeds  the  ncighb'ring  states  prepare* 

place,  where  that  go<l  imposed  n|>on  Danae  in  the 
fonn  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Leda  was  debauch- 
ed by  the  same  god  in  the  similitude  of  a 
swan. 

2+'>.  Is  Bacchus  then]  I.actanlius  informs  us, 
that  Bacchus  complains  of  his  being  so  often  neg- 
lected by  mnrt;ils,  as  by  I.ycurgus  and  Pcntlieus. 
To  corroborate  this  asst-rtion,  he  has  cited  a  Ion; 
passage  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  where  Pen- 
tbciis  is  introduced  reviling  Bacchus.  But  this  is 
a  wrung  construction ;  and  the  sense  of 

Scilicet  i  cunctis  ego  ncgluctissiiua  natis 
Progenies, 
is,  "  1  then  am  to  be  the  most  slighted  of  all  your 
sons,  i.  e.  by  you." 

2i6.  (.A  pleasing  load)  the  cloud-compeller] 
When  Semele  was  blasti'd  by  the  ligblning  of  her 
hiver,  Bacchus,  with  whom  she  was  then  pregnant, 
was  taken  fn>m  her  womb,  and  sewed  up  iu 
Jupiter's  thigh. 

gcnetricis  ab  alvo 

Eripilur,  patrioque  tener  (si  credere  dignum  est) 
Insuitur  femori,  niateninque  tempora  complet. 

267.  At  the  Thracian's  fett)  Lycurgus,  king  of 
Thrace,  caused  most  of  the  kiiies  of  his  counti-y  to 
be  rooted  up :  hence  tlie  p^X'ts  have  feigned,  that 
he  fought  with,  and  jHrrsecuti-il  B.vcchus. 

2';u.  At  the  request  of  Sol]  Venus  upbraids 
Jupiter  of  his  partiality  in  like  manner  : 

Autenor  potu  t,  me<liis  elapsus  Achivis, 
lllyricoa  peactrarc  sinus,  alque  intlma  tutos 
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Alas  !  in  what  then  can  our  rites  offend  ? 
Here  (since  in  vain  resistance  we  pretend)        280 
Here  did^t  thou  revel  in  Alcmena's  arms. 
Here  lair  Anliope  resign'd  hir  cliarnis 
With  eager  gust,  and  here  Kuropaplay'd 
The  wanton,  Iiy  thy  specious  form  betray'd. 
Desert  not  then  the  guiltless  race  that  springs 
From  tlice,  the  lather  ot'  tlie  Theban  kings." 
At  this  invidious  speech  th'  Ainiiglity  smii'd. 
And,  gently  raising  from  the  ground  his  child. 
As  on  his  knees  he  sued  ivith  lifted  hands, 
Embrac'd,  and  kindly  answers  his  demands.    590 
"  Think  not,  O  Bacchus,  that  the  war's  design'd 
To  glut  with  slaughter  Juno's  vengeful  mind. 
We  act  in  concert  with  the  fates'  decree  : 
To  fall  in  battle  was  their  destiny. 
Peace  is  my  sole  delight :  who  seeks  it  more, 
Or  spills  with  such  reluctance  human  gore  ? 
Witness,  thou  conscious  pule,  and  starry  hall. 
How  oft,  when  mortal  crimes  for  vengeance  call, 
I  lay  the  ready  bolt  aside,  how  rare 
My  challcng'd  thunders  roar,  my  lightnings  glare. 
Scarce  could  1  to  the  wrath  of  injur'd  Mars,    301 
And  DJan,  exercis'd  in  sylvan  wars, 
The  Lapith^  and  Calydon  resign, 
Tho'  both  had  long  defy'd  the  rage  divine. 
Mine  is  the  loss  and  tod  to  re-indue 
So  many  souls  with  life,  and  frame  anew. 
On  Argos  and  her  peer  in  guilt  too  late 
I  execute  th"  impartial  will  of  fate. 
To  wave  the  sins  of  Greece  in  ancient  times. 
Thou    know'st,   how   pione  the  Thebans  are  to 
crimes.  310 

Thee  too,—  But  since  'twas  done  in  days  of  yore. 
And  we  forgi\'e,  1  pass  the  trespass  o'er. 
No  joys  incestuous  hapless  Penthcus  knew. 
No  brothers  lie  begot,  no  sire  he  slew; 
Yet  still  dismember'd,  he  resign'd  his  breath. 
And  met  an  nndeserv'd,  untimely  death. 
With  better  grace  thy  sorrow  then  had  flow'd. 
Nor  had  thy  eloquence  been  ill  bestow'd. 
Mor  will  the  Thebans  sutler  punishment, 
Tho'  well  deserv'd,  for  crimes  that  I  resent.      320 
Heav'n,  Earth,  and  piety  expell'd  with  scorn, 
And  nature's  sacred  bonds  asunder  torn, 
And  broken  faith,  and  e'en  the  friends  conspire 
Their  fall. — But  thou  desist  to  tempt  our  ire, 

Regna  Liburnorum,  &  fontem  superare  Timavi ; 
Uride  per  ora  uovem  vasto  cum  murmure  mon- 
tis,  &c. 

287.  At  this  invidious  speech]  Jupiter's  behavi- 
our to  Venus  after  her  addressing  him  may  be 
compared  with  this  to  Bacchus. 

Olli  subridenshominum  sator  atque  deonun, 
Vultn,  (jiio  crelum  tempestatesque  serenat, 
Oscula  libavit  natae:  dehinc  talia  fatur. 

JEi>eid.  1.2SS. 

303.  The  Lapitha;  and  Calydon]  See  book  the 
first  for  an  account  of  Diana's  enmity  to  the  Caly- 
donians.  The  LapitliEe  were  a  people  of  Thessaly, 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  country  that  lay  be- 
tween the  mountains  Pindus  and  Othrys.  For 
an  account  of  the  combat  betwixt  them  and  the 
Centaurs,  see  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  12. 

313.  No  joys  incestuous  hapless  Pentheusknew.] 
Pentheus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  for  not  attending  the  sacred  rites  of  that 
deity. 


Secure,  that  a  long  interval  remains 

Ere  we  fulfil  on  Thebes,  what  fate  ordains. 

A  new  avenger  in  a  better  age 

Shall  rise:  first  Argos  bleeds  beneath  our  rage." 

This  heard,  the  god  his  wonted  Ioi>k  resumes, 

And  with  fiesh  youth, and  new-born  graces  blooms. 

Thus  parch'd  by  stdtry  suns  and  southern  gales,33I 

The  pale  rose  fades,  and  withers  in  the  vales  j 

But  if  soft  Zephyr  fans  the  glnwingday, 

And  tempers  with  his  wings  the  scorching  ray. 

Its  blush  revives,  the  buds  shines  forth  again. 

And  waft  the  scent  thro'  Flui-a's  fair  domain. 

Meanwhile,  their  march  cxplor'd,  the   scout  re- 

From  whom  Eteocles,  astduish'd,  learns,      [turns. 

That  near  the  confines  of  the  Theban  sway 

Tlie  Grecian  hosts  advance, and  speed  their  way, 

And  all,  who  view  the  immbers  of  the  foe,         3-il 

To  vanquish'd  Thebes  portend  approaching  woe. 

Of  cv'ry  chief  he  soon  is  taught  the  name, 

His  birth,  his  quality,  and  martial  fame. 

The  prudent  king  dissembles  well  his  fears. 

And  hates  the  message,  yet  attentive  hears  : 

His  host  he  nou"  inspirits  and  demands 

A  faithful  list  of  all  his  able  bands. 

By  Mars  excited  to  the  deathful  field, 

Aonia,  Phocls,  and  Euboea  yield  350 

Their  youth  :   for  thus  the  ruler  of  the  skies 

Decreed.     Thro'  all  the  host  the  signal  flies. 

Now  rang'd  for  war,  and  sheath'd  in  radiant  arms, 

Forth  pour  the  squadrons  at  the  first  alarms. 

And  take  the  field,  which  next  the  city  lay, 

Thirsting  for  blood,  and  destin'd  for  the  fray. 

Before  th'  expected  foe  was  yet  in  sight. 

The  matrons  climb  the  walls  to  view  the  fight : 

And  teach,  whilst  to  their   sons  their  sires  they 

show. 
Their  little  hearts  with  early  warmth  to  glow.  360 
The  senior  princess  on  a  tvn-ret  stood, 
Veil'd  from  the  public  eye.     A  sable  hood 

331.  Thus  parch'd  by  sultry  suns]  Ariosto  has 
a  simile  that  very  much  resembles  this  of  our 
author, 

2ual  sotto  il  piu  cocente  ardore  estivo, 
Quando  di  ber  piu  desiosa  ^  I'  erba, 
II  tior,  ch'  era  vicino  a  restar  privo 
Di  tutto  quell'  nmor,  ch'in  vita  il  serba, 
Sente  I'amata  pioggia,  e  si  fa  vivo. 

Orlando  fnrioso.  Canto  23.  Stan.  ISO. 

351.  The  senior  princess]  Statins  has  also  imi- 
tated Homer  in  many  places  ;  and  he  seems  par- 
ticularly to  have  had  an  eye  to  Helen's  informing 
the  old  man  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  as  she  is  there 
described  in  the  Iliad,  of  the  character  of  the  seve- 
ral princes  in  the  Grecian  camp ;  for  in  the 
seventh  book,  Antigone,  sister  to  Eteocles  and 
Polynices,  appears  standing  on  a  tower,  attended 
by  an  old  officer  who  had  been  Laius's  armour- 
bearer  ;  who,  at  her  desire,  irives  an  account  of  the 
allies  that  came  to  assist  the  Thebans.  Though 
some  circumstances  are  altered,  it  is  very  easy  to 
imagine  he  took  his  plan  from  the  Iliad.  Norwill 
any  one  condemn  this  conduct  of  his,  such  imita- 
tions being  not  only  very  allowable,  but  commend- 
able, when  made  with  art,  and  happily  and  fitly 
introduced. Lewis  Crusiiis. 

I.actantius  observes,  that  in  this  account  of  the 
generals  who  took  part  with  Thebes,  and  the  pro- 
vinces they  commanded,  our  author  has  adhered 
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From  the  k^'en  air  her  ti^-iititT  chivks  defenils  : 

Phxrhai  alum-  of  all  bcr  tram  atunds, 

The  !<qiiire  of  Laius,  whilst  at  Thebes  be  reign'il, 

And  iu  the  ruyal  ser«  i<'e  ttill  retain'd. 

Him  fair  Antigone  with  kind  demand 

Thus  questions.  "  May  »e  hope  to  make  a  stand 

At;Bln!»t  our  ertemlev,  since  alt  Ihi*  states 

Of  <»rrece  de^eend  to  tijihl,  an  fame  relates.     370 

I  pray  thee,  f>r^t  intorni  mi'  of  the  name 

Of  onr  confed'iates,  and  what  rank  tliey  claim  ? 

For  well  1  see  what  armour  Creon  wears, 

What  are  the  standards  our  Menxeeus  bears, 

And  how  lierce  liaMnnn  tow'rs  above  the  rest, 

A  brazen  sphinx  wi-U-imajjM  on  hu  crest." 

Thus  spake  the  fiir  inikiiovvin^.     He  replies: 

**  Yon  chief,  whose  warlike  li.;ure  strikes  your  eyes, 

IsDryas.     From  Tanasra's  hill  he  leads 

A  thousand  archers,  tr.iin'd  lo  warlike  deeds.  380 

The  L-reat  Orion's  olTsprin);  he  :   bi  hold 

The  bolt  and  trident,  ruflely  foim'd  in  gold 

U|H)n  his  shield. — Nor  do  his  acts  disgrace 

Tir  untainted  honours  of  his  godlike  race. 

I"rom  him,  ye  poils,  avert  th'  invel*rate  ire 

Of  stern  Diana,  fatal  to  his  sire! 

Ocaha-,  Medeon,  Nisa  stock'd  with  groves. 

And  Thisbc,  fam'd  for  Cylherea's  doves, 

.March  to  the  hght  b< math  his  royal  care. 

And  to  his  banner,  niicuiistrain'd,  repair.  390 

Ni  xt  comes  Eiyiiiedun :   the  we.ipuns  borne 

By  Faun,  his  rustic  site,  one  hand  adorn, 

A  crest  of  pine'leaves  tremhies  on  his  head: 

The  savage  race  bis  massy  javelin  dread. 

Nor  less  is  his  desert  in  arms,  I  ween  ; 

With  him  Erythr^,  rich  in  tlucks,  is  seen. 

Who  Scolos,  and  the  coasts  of  Hyle  till. 

Who  Eteon»»s,  roui:h  with  many  a  hill. 

And  SchOBUos,  Atalanla's  birth-place,  hold, 

III  manners  liaughty  as  in  combat  Iraki.  400 


pretty  close  to  Homer's  catalosue,  so  far  as  re- 
imrds  the  geography,  and  epithets  of  places. — 
Mr.  Pope  strengthens  this  remark.  See  Iliad, 
lib.  9. 

386.  Fatal  to  his  sire]  Tlic  fabulous  account  of 
this  hen>  is  a>  follows. — Pelas^us,  a  pious  worship- 
per of  the  gods,   hospitably   entertaineil  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  anil    Mercury,   for  which   favour  tliey 
promised  to    grant    him    whatsoeier   he   wished. 
Therefore,  as  he  had  no  issue,  he  reqiiesteil,  liiut 
they  wonid  grant  him  a  son.     The  goils  proniise.1 
th''y  would  ;  and  pissini:  on  the  hide  of  an  oj  that 
he  had  just  sacrificed  to  them,  oiilereil  him  to  dig 
a  hole  for  it  in  the  earth,  and  take  it  out  at  the 
end  of  nine  months.      He  did   so,  and  foun<l  on  it 
the  child,  >vhom  he  afterwards  nanieil  Orion,  from 
Ou,«,  which  signifies   urina.      When  Orion  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  he  attempted  to  ravish  Diana, 
who,  imploring  the  aswisUnce   of  the  earth,  was 
deliverrti   by   a  scorpion,  ti  at  slum;  the  rmisher 
to  death.     Others  say,  that  he  was  slain  by  the 
shafts  of  that  goddess,  as  Horace  : 
Virgini  a  domitus  sagitLi. 
399.  Atalanla's    hirtli-place]    Tlicrc  were    two 
ladies  of  this  name ;  one  an  Arcadian  queen,  the 
mother  of  Parthenopa-us,  and    the  other  (who  is 
hctv  meant)    of  S<  yrjs.     She   was  overcome  in  a 
foot-race  by    llippi  lUaiK-s,  who  threw  m   her  way 
three  golden  apples,  which  Venus  Lad  jivcn  him 
fur  that  puryost. 


The  lance  of  ash  Pella-an,  and  the  shield, 

Impenetrable  by  the  ilart  tiny  wield. 

See,  with  what  clamours  the  Neptunian  throng, 

The  natives  of  Onchestus,  |Muir  along  ! 

Whom  Mycali'ios  shades  with  lolly  pine«. 

When',  as  a  mirror  clear,  tiargaphye  shines, 

Thy  stnanis,  O  Melus,  lov'd  of  Pallas,  rise, 

AihI  lleliartos  views  with  envying  eyes 

The  lr:iil  of  Ceres,  and,  as  it  ascends,  409 

With  the  young  blades  his  noxious  herbage  b!cnds. 

Their  slitelds  are  bark.     Huge  trunks  supply  the 

place 
Of  s|)Cars.     A  lion's  hide  u'erspread*  their  face. 
These  as  they  want  u  monuix-h  of  their  own, 
Amphion  (by  the  damsel  not  unknown) 
Conducts  to  war.     The  badges  of  the  realm, 
A  hull  and  lyre  are  wrought  u|>on  his  helm. 
Proceed,  brave  youth,  to  dare  the  thickest  foes. 
And  for  our  walls  thy  naked  breast  expose. 
You  too,  ye  warriors,  fa^oiir'd  of  Ihi-nine! 
To  yield  us  aid  for-^ake  the  mount  divine.         4'.I0 
And  thou,  O  Olmius,  and  Perinessus  blest 
With  streams,  whose  gentle  iijiimmrs  lull  to  rest 
The  weyry  shepherd,  rouse  to  feats  of  anus 
Your  slothful  sons,  averse  to  war's  alarms. 
In  strains  adapted  to  their  country's  rite 
They  now  exult,  and  harmonize  the  tight. 
Thus,  when  in  spring  Sol  sheds  a  wanner  ray. 
On  Strymon's  banks  the  swans  renew  their  lay. 
Pursue  H  itii  cheerfulness  this  track  to  fame, 
Sii'ure,  the  Muse*s  shall  embalm  your  name     430 
111  iiever'-dying  numbers,  and  convey 
To  latest  times  the  huooiirs  of  the  fray." 
The  princess  here  broke  in,  and  thus  replies. 
"  O  father,  hither  turn  thy  ageil  eyi'S, 
F'tr  sure  this  parity  of  choice  declares 
That  those  are  brothers. — Mark,  how  either  wears 
The  self-same  annour  !  equal  are  their  cn-sIs  : 
But  say,  what  motive  thus  c  ineiits  their  lireasU. 
Were  oiirs  as  these  unanimous  and  kind  !" 
She  ceas'd.     The  sage  soft  smiling,  thus  reioin'd. 
"  Nor  thou,  O  queen,  haslerr'd  in  this  alone:  441 
Many  (the  real  historj'  unknown) 


401.  The  lance  of  ash  Pellaan]  I.ucan  mentions 
this  sort  of  weapon,  and  particulari.si-s  it,  as  well 
as  our  author,  by  the  name  of  sarissa, 
Primi  Pellae.is  ami  frcgere  saiissas. 

414.  By  the  damsel  not  unknown]  I  think  it 
not  improiier  to  take  notice,  that  this  parenthe- 
sis is  not  to  be  imdemtood  as  spoken  by  Photbas 
to  Antigone,  but  by  the  aullior  to  the  reader.  He 
hints  to  him,  that  Phorbas  is  describing  a  per- 
son to  Antigone,  whom  she  very  well  knew ;  so 
that  »e  may  fairly  conclude,  there  was  some  lovc- 
m.itch  in  the  case,  to  which  the  poet  alludes  iu 
this  slight  manner. 

415.  The  badges  of  the  realm,  A  hull  and  lyre] 
The  lyre  was  eniraved  on  the  arms  of  the  The- 
bans,  because  Amphion  is  said  to  have  built  their 
town  by  his  skill  in  handling  that  instrument ; 
and  the  bull  was  added  in  honour  of  Cadmus, 
who,  when  he  sought  his  sister  Europa,  who  was 
ravished  by  Jupiter  in  the  sha|>c  of  that  animal, 
was  condueti'd  by  an  heifer  to  the  spot,  where 
he  afterwards  fouiidetl  the  city  of  Thebes. 

441.  Nor  thou,  O  queen]  It  has  been  observeil 
of  .Matius,  that  in  his  catalogues  he  has  happily 
imitated  Homer  and    Virgil,  by   keeping  up  the 


6.5.^ 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


'I'hat  tliesc  are  brctliren,  linvr  alike  believ'd, 

By  all  the  signs  of  eqiinl  aiie  deceiv'd. 

Yet  are  tlioy  sire  and  sun,  tho'  each  appears 

A  brother  botb  in  sUituu',  form,  aiul  years. 

Fair  Dirct  tis,  eiiamour'd  with  the  charms 

Of  I^pithaon,  snateh'd  him  to  lier  arms; 

Andjforein;;  nature,  tauilit  the  boy  to  prove 

Th'  nntimelyjoys  of  undigested  love.  450 

Norwiis  it  lonus  before  from  their  embrace 

Alathrcussprun^a:  unmateh'd  in  shape  and  face. 

He  deigned  not  to  wait  tlie  nat'ral  time, 

O'ertakes  his  father  in  his  youthful  prime, 

Adopts  each  feature,  blends  their  years  in  one: 

And  now  they  ehango  the  name  of  sire  and  son 

For  that  of  brothers,  and,  unknowing  strife, 

Tread  hand  in  hand,  the  chequer'd  path  of  life. 

With  each  three  hundred  horse  to  fight  repair, 

Wlici  bn'athefamM  Coronia's  tenip'iate  air,     4G0 

And  CJbssas',  sacred  to  the  pow'rs  divine, 

One  for  her  corn  renovvn'd,  and  one  for  wine. 

Mark  Hypseus,  whose  enormous  shield  display'd 

O'er  four  tall  steeds  extends  its  ample  shade  1 

Huge  is  its  orb,  with  sev'n  hull-hides  o'ereast : 

The  cuirass,  for  its  strength  by  few  surpass'd. 

Three  plates  of  ironfurm.     His  gen'rous  breast 

Alone  it  guards  :  he  fears  not  for  the  rest. 

His  spear  the  glory  of  the  sylvan  reign,  469 

Ne*er  baulks  its  master's  hopes,  uor  flies  in  vain: 

Thro'  obvious  arms  and  hearts  it  takes  its  way, 

Untaught  tu  brook  resistance  and  delay. 

Asopus  was  his  sire  (to  credit  fame) 

A  father  then,  and  worthy  of  the  name. 

When  thro'  the  broken  bridge  and  ruin'd  mound 

He  roars,  and  deluges  the  plains  around, 

Or  when,  to  brave  the  ruler  of  the  skies, 

la  days  of  old  he  bade  his  waves  arise. 

For  they  report,  that  whilst  his  daughter  stray'd 

<1n  the  green  bank  he  fore'd  the  beauteous  maid. 

Resenting  this  (for  at  that  better  time  481 

The  lape  of  virgins  was  no  lieensM  crime) 

With  Jove  he  durst  in  bardy  fight  engage, 

Aud  dash'd  against  the  stars  his  foamy  rage  : 

At  length,  unequal  to  the  triple  Hre, 

He  slunk  from  combat,  and  resign'd  bis  ire. 

Yet  some  small  sparks  of  courage  still  remain  ; 

For  oft  iu  angry  mood  upon  the  plain 

He  pours  yEtnean  vapours,  badge  of  shame. 

And  ashes,  gathered  from  the light'ning's  flame.  400 

The  deeds  of  Hypseus  we  shall  soon  approve. 

If  his  fair  sister  can  but  influence  Jove. 

Him  as  their  chief,  Ithone's  truops  attend  j 

Ithone,  blessM  with  Pallas  for  a  friend. 

From  Arne,  Graea,  Mide,  and  the  coast 

Of  Aulis,  next  he  leads  a  banded  host, 

dignity  of  his  style,  and  harmony  of  his  numbers, 
and  diversifv'ing  the  detail  with  proper  epitliets, 
short  descriptions,  and  agreeable  narrations  from 
passages  of  history  aud  fable,  with  which  he  di- 
verts and  refieshes  the  reader  at  due  intervals. 
Of  his  art  in  this  last  article  the  following  anec- 
dote is  a  shining  instance;  and  though  it  borders 
upon  the  marvellous,  docs  not  transgress  the  li- 
cence of  poetry. 

468.  He  fears  not  for  the  rest]  Pliorbas  here 
pays  a  genteel  and  artful  compliment  to  the 
valour  of  Hypseus.  He  tells  Antigone,  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for  any  armour  on  his  back,  be- 
cause he  never  turned  it  to  his  enemies.     . 

406.  Aulis]  A  city  aod  haven  of  Bceotia  where 


With  those  who  exercise  their  rural  toil 
On  green  Platea*,  Peteon's  furrowy  soil, 
F.nripus, ebbing  in  his  course  again. 
And  tiie*^,  Anthedon,  verge  ofourdumain,        500 
W'lu're  GIau<'us,  leaping  finm  the  gras>y  shore, 
Plung'd  headlou-i  in  the  deeps,  a  man  no  mure. 
And  view'd  with  sudden  terrour,  as  he  sprung, 
The  fishes,  that  aroun<l  his  middle  clung. 
With  Dalearic  slin;js  they  cleave  the  wind  : 
Thtfir  javelins  leave  the  swiftest  shaft  behind. 
Nnr  had  Narcissus  shunn'd  tlie  strife  of  arms: 
But  smitten  with  his  own  reflected  charms 
In  Thespian  fields  he  grows.     Cephissus  laves 
The  much  lov'd  flow'ret  with  his  childless  waves. 
Who  can  recount  the  Phocians  fam'd  of  old,    5ii 
The  Phocians,  in  Apollo's  host  inroll'd  ? 
Who  Panope  and  Cyparissos  plow, 
Or  Lebodea's  vaies,  and  Daulis  sow  ? 
Hyampolis  on  pointed  rucks  recliii'd, 
Aud  high  Parnassus,  at  the  top  disjoin'd  ? 
Who  thro*  the  plains  of  Anemoria  rove, 
Thro*  Cyrrha,  and  the  dark  Corycian  grove  ; 
And  from  Lili^a's  ^ea-beat  walls,  dispicad 
With  oozy  banks,  behuld  the  fountain-head     520 
Of  hoar  Cephissus,  where  the  Pythian  snake 
In  the  fresh  stream  was  wont  his  thirst  to  slake. 
Laurels,  inwoven  with  their  crests,  they  wear, 
Aud  on  ti^eir  brazen  arm^  insclpturM  bear 
Delos,  or  Nioln-'s,  or  i'vtion's  fate, 
Bothsacrific'd  to  stern  I>atouia's  hate. 
These  Iphitus,  a  chief  well-known  to  fame. 
Commands,  who.--e  father,  Naubolus  by  name. 
Directed  unce  the  car  and  warrior-steeds 
Of  Laius,  noted  for  hi*;  gentle  deeds,  530 

What  time  (O  scene  heart-woundiug  to  behold!) 
His  neck,  eonvuls'd  with  dying  motions  roll'd, 
And  pourVl  upon  the  groun<l  life's  jjurple  tide. 
O  had  I  shar'd  his  fate,  and  with  him  dy'd  !'* 
Wlnlst  thus  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew  wct  with 

tears, 
And  liis  whole  visage  pale  and  wan  appears  ; 

the  Grecians  were  detained  a  long  time   by  con- 
trary winds  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 

499.  Euripus]  A  ntirrow  sea  between  Bceotia 
and  Euba-a,  wIutc,  aceordin*::  to  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzeu  and  .Instiu  Maityr,  Aristotle  drowned  him- 
self, because  he  could  nut  discover  the  cause  of 
its  ebbing  and  flowing,  which  was  seven  times  a 
day. 

500.  Anthedon]  A  tou'n  situated  between  Ku- 
bcea  and  Bceotia.  Glaucus  was  a  fisherman,  who 
laying  the  fish  which  he  caught,  upon  the  bank, 
observed,  that  by  tasting  a  certain  beih  they  re- 
vived, and  h  aped  into  the  sea  again,  which  he 
imitated,  and  became  a  god  of  the  sea. 

509.  Cephissus]  At  present,  Cephoisa  river  of 
Greece  that  disembogues  itself  into  tht^  gnlph  of 
Negropont.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Phoeis, 
and  is  styled  sacred  by  Lncan,  from  the  nearness 
vl'  its  springs  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos.  This 
river  was  feigned  to  be  the  father  of  Narcissus, 
whose  story  is  in  every  school-boy's  mouth,  and 
tlierefore  n^'eds  not  to  be  told  here. 

51.3.  Who  Panope,  &c.]  These  lines  are  al- 
most a  transcript  of  those  subjoined  from  Homer's 
catalogue.     II.  B.  '2. 

0(  T*  AvrfAttJpfiav,  xal  'Ta/AWoKiy  (ijut^iVfjMovTe- 
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Whilst  interrupting  sighs  his  Toice  rtprcst, 
And  hrjvM,  as  they  wuuld  ritiJ  his  swclliDg  breast. 
With  lenient  arts  his  naril  ri'uiuvirs  his  pain  : 
Hisvoiee  rt9!«tor'H,  ht^  f:iintly  speaks  again.        54<) 
'*  O  thuu,  who  dost  my  fv'ry  thuui^ht  employ, 
At  once  a  ploahinff  i-arc  anti  anxious  joy  ! 
For  thee  1  lin.'cr  un  life's  bui-y  stage. 
And  dra^  along  the  slow  remains  of  age, 
Tout;  pi-rriiaiiie  thy  princely  brothers  slain, 
And  Laiu!»'  slaughter  acted  o'er  again. 
Yet  till  to  some  brave  suitor  1  resiirn 
Thy  \irgui-i  harm",  protract,  ye  pow'n  dirinr. 
My  vital  thread  :  that  charge  lulhli'd  I  give 
The  loan  of  Nature  back,  and  cease  to  live.      550 
Dut  •hilst  we  thus  digress  the  time  away. 
What  leaders  pass.unnolic'd,  lo  the  fray  ! 
See  Clonius  uith  the  seed  of  Abas  joiii'd. 
Whose  hair  depends  in  flowing  locks  behind  ! 
Uusung  Carystos,  sto<'k*d  with  m:irble  veins, 
Capheretis  high,  and  Aegi'a's  vale  remains. 
And  now  the  circling  troops  their  chief  enclose. 
While  heinlds  sileiicf  on  the  crowd  impose." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when  from  a  rising  giouiid. 
The  monarch  thus  tx-speaks  his  bands  around.  360 
"  Vc  warrior-kings,  from  whose  di»posmg  hand 
I  lake  the  honours  of  the  chief  coinuiaii'l. 
Or  midst  the  vulvar  hcnl  .issi  rt  my  rijhl. 
Think  not,  t  now  exhort  you  to  the  6glit, 
Since  bound  by  voluntary  oaths,  you  lend 
Your  pow'rful  aid  ;  nor  mean  I  to  commend, 
S  ncc  words  can   11  express  my  grateful  sense. 
Nor  thanks  requite  your  zeal  in  our  defence. 
Yet  shall  the  gixls  your  hi'.'h  desert  regard. 
And  your  own  hands  the  victory  reward.  570 

No  fo<-  leads  hither  his  assembled  hosts. 
No  wailike  pillager  from  foreign  coasts 
Prepare*  to  sack  the  town  which  you  defend. 
But  a  false  native,  and  pretended  friend. 
Here  an,-  his  sisters,  mother,  aged  sire, 
And  hen^  his  brother  was..^See,  tlush'd  with  ire, 
His  countrymen  in  adverse  arms  he  meets, 
And  menaces  his  own  paternal  seats. 
Vet  ill  my  cause  th'  .Aonian  troops  engage. 
Nor  leave  me,  monster!    to  thy  ruthless  race  ;  580 
Whose  will  and  sentiments  thou  shonld'st  have 

known, 
Vor  thus  aspir'd  to  my  forbi<ld«n  crown." 
This  said,  the  kinx  disposes  all  arisht. 
And  orders,  who  shall  take  the  field  fur  fight. 
Or  guarti  the  city  :  who  shall  close  the  rear. 
Compote  the  flanks,  or  in  the  van  appear. 

J5J.  Carysti>s]  Now  C.iristo,  an  island  border- 
ing on  the  straits  of  Eubofa, — Oiphereiis  w.^s  the 
moiinlain  im  which  many  of  the  Grecian  ships 
Here  split  in  their  return  from  Troy. 

361.  Ye  warriur-kingsj  It  will  he  hard  to  find  a 
more  artful  speech  than  this  of  Eteocles  to  the 
auxiliary  kintrs.  He  beirins  with  telling  them, 
that  he  is  willing  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  wlienever  they  lequire  it.  lie  then  pays 
.tjiem  a  genteel  compliment  on  their  reailiness  to 
assist  him  ;  ami  sets  this  expt'dititm  of  his  brother 
io  the  worst  of  lights  by  attributing  it  to  ihe 
thirst  of  bl>Kjd,  disaffection  to  his  parents,  and  an 

unnatural  aversion   to  his  native  country. In 

short,  it  is  the  complelerit  piece  of  dissimulation 
I  ever  met  with.  Not  the  least  of  his  malevolent 
disposition  transpires,  and  no  one  from  this 
rarangue  could  form  an  idea  of  bis  true  character. 


The  shepherd  thus  unbars  nt  break  of  day 

H:s  twig.liiiilt  folds,  and  calls  the  sheep  away. 

The  fathers  of  the  flock  in  order  le,id 

The  dewy  nay,  the  mother-i  wes  succeed.  590 

With  careful  hand  he  tends  the  teeming  d.ims. 

And  carries  in  his  arms  the  feeble  lambs. 

.Me.in  time,  with  wrath  impeli'd,  the  Grecian  host 

I'ursue  their  march  along  Ih'  Aoniaii  coast ; 

Kroin  moni  to  night,  fnmi  ni.;ht  to  inorii  again 

They  bend  lieiiealh  their  armour,  and  disdaiu 

The  gifls  of  sliep,  and  grudge  to  set  apart 

All  hour  for  n-sl,  or  food  to  cheer  ti.e  heart. 

They  seek  their  enemies  with  ei|Ual  speed. 

As  if  pursued  themselves  by  foes ;  nor  hccJ      CO 

The  prodigies,  that,  as  they  pass  along. 

Foretell  their  fate  in  many  a  boding  song. 

The  stars,  the  beasts  and  binls  of  prey  disclose 

Destruction  ;  o'er  their  banks  the  rivers  rose  : 

Malignant  lightuiiigv  glanc'il  .i!ong  the  poles. 

And  Jove's  own  hand  portentous  thunders  rolls. 

Spontaneous  close  the  holy  temple-doors. 

The  shrine  with  more  th.iii  mortal  v/jices  roars  ; 

Alternate  shoA-'rs  of  blootl  and  stones  desct-iid. 

And  kin<lrtsl  shades  in  Wet  ping  throngs  attend.  610 

Tlieii  Cyrrha's  oracles  n  spoiid  no  more, 

Eteiisis  iiowls  in  months  unknown  before. 

While  in  their  op'ning  fams  (a  sure  presage 

Of  future  ills)  the  Spartan  twins  engage. 

At  depth  of  night  (for  so  th'  .Orcadians  ti'll) 

I.ycaun's  frantic  ghost  was  beard  to  yell. 

Oenomaus  renews  the  race  again. 

And  guides  the  car  o'er  Pisa's  cruel  plain, 

Whilst  Aehelous  weeps  his  other  horn 

From  his  dishonour'd  head  unjustly  torn.  620 

Mycen-T's  iv'ry  Juno  stands  in  tears, 

And  Perseus*  statue  vents  in  groans  its  fears; 

Old  liiachus  rebellows  hoarse  and  loud. 

And  with  his  roarings  scares  the  rustic  crowd : 

While  sad  Pa'xinon  o'er  the  double  main 

Was  notic'd  for  his  country  to  complain. 

Th'lnachians  heard,  yet  on  their  course  they  steer. 

To  heav'niy  counsels  deaf,  and  blind  to  fear. 

N'ovv  on  the  baiik^  of  ruu'^h  Asopus  stood  6^9 

The  Grecian  wings,  and  view'd  the  hostile  flood, 

When  sudden  doubts  forbade  them  to  pass  o'er. 

And  stay'd  their  slaok'niiig  steps  upon  the  shore. 

587.  The  shephcril  thus]  This  simile,  though 
taken  from  low  life,  aHinirahly  well  illustrates  the 
parental  care  and  military  vigilance  of  Eteocles  : 
and  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  it,  Virgil 
him>elf  has  scarcely  in  all  his  eclogues  a  finer 
piece  of  niral  imagery. 

60'3.  The  stars,  ice]  The  prognostics  of  the 
civil  broils  between  C;i*sar  and  Pompey  arc  many 
of  them  parallel  with  those  preceding  tlieTheban 
war.     See  Lucan's  Phorsalia,  book  I  and  7. 

616.  I.ycaon's]  Lycaon  was  the  father  of 
Helice,  who  was  deflowered  by  Jupiter.  To  re- 
venge the  rape,  he  serveil  up  human  flesh  to  the 
gods  at  a  banquet,  and  was  therefore  turned  into 
a  wolf.     S-'e  Ovid's  Metaniorpho*t*s,  lib.  I. 

631.  When  sudden  doublsj  Cesar's  irresolution 
and  dreail  at  passing  the  Rubicon  are  described  in 
a  similar  manner  by  Liiran,  and  the  following 
lines  in  |>articular  have  a  near  rrsemblanre  with 
our  author's : 

■  tH  ventum  est  parvi  Rubicnnis  ad  undu, 
Tunc  pcrculit  horror 
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The  river  Ihon  by  chance  with  deariiiiiLr  sound 
])es('cmled  on  the  trembling;  fiehls  around  ^ 
Whether  he  ow*d  his  swell  to  mountain-snow, 
Or  show'rs,  discharg'd  from  the  celestial  bow. 
Or  w'liether,  to  detain  his  daring  foes 
From  sacking  Thebes,  spontaueons  he  arose. 
Hippomedon  first  plunjies  in  his  steed, 
Huge  fragments  of  the  broken  bank  succeed:  64U 
Then  to  his  comrades  left  behind  he  cries. 
While,  bursting  o'er  his  head,  the  waves  arise: 
*'  Come  Oil,  for  thus  to  Thebes  I'll  show  the  way. 
Nor  walls,  nor  gates  shall  long  my  progress  stay.'' 
Now  all  rubh  duwn,  dismiss  thiir  former  dread, 
And  blush  to  follow,  when  they  might  have  led. 
Thus  when  the  herdsman  tiiro'  some  brook  uiitry'd 
Would  drive  his  cattle  to  the  farther  side, 
Just  on  the  drink  all  motionless  they  stand, 
And  view  the  waves  between,  and  distant  strand  : 
"But  if  the  boldir  hull  pervades  the  ford,  631 

And  f;ains  the  wish'd-for  uiead,  its  dej>th  explorM, 
The  leap  grows  easy,  shallower  hwks  the  stream, 
And  the  two  banks  almost  united  seem. 
Not  distant  far  a  mountain  they  survey,         [lay  : 
And  fields,  fiom   whence  all  Thebes  in  prospect 
Encamping  here,  they  rais'd  their  tt  nts  and  eas'd 
Their  limbs,  so  well  the  situation  pleasM. 
^Beneath,  an  open  tract  of  country  lies; 
No  bills  between  the  town  and  them  arise,        660 
From  whose  superior  height  the  curious  foe 
Might  mark  the  motions  in  their  camp  below. 
So  well  had  Natin'e  f<nm'd  its  ev*iy  part. 
That  nought  remains  improveable  by  art. 
Here  rocks  in  form  of  lolty  bulwarks  rose. 
There  hollow  vales  a  kind  of  trench  compose, 
A  battlement,  self-rais'd, defends  each  side. 
What  more  was  wanted,  their  own  hands  supply'd, 
Till  Sol  retir'd  beneath  Hesperian  seas, 
And  sleep  impos'd  an  interval  of  ease.  670 

But  G  what  tungue  can  speak  the  wild  affright 
OfThebes,  when  veil'd  in  gloom  the  sleepless  night 
Doubles  each  terrour  of  the  future  fray, 
And  menaces  the  near  approach  of  day  ! 
Tiiey  run  about  the  walls  ;  and  in  their  fears 
Amphion's  fortress  insecure  appears. 
Meanwhile  new  horrours  of  the  foe  arise, 
Fame  swells  their  number,  fear  augments  their  size. 
But  when  they  view  the  blazing  fires,  that  show 
The  Grecian  tents,  from  ofl'the  mountain's  brow, 

Membra  duels,   rignere    comfe,   gressumque  co- 
erce ns 
Languor  in  extrema  tenuit  vestigia  ripa. 

633.  The  river  then]  Statins  might  have  here  in- 
troduced a  fine  piece  of  machinery,  and  taken  the 
same  advantage  of  the  river  Asopus,  as  Homer  did 
of  Scamander,  by  making  it  oppose  the  march  of 
the  Grecians. — Hut  perhaps  it  was  his  aversion  to 
become  an  imitator  that  made  him  let  slip  this 
opportunity  ;  he  rather  choosing  to  forego  an 
ornament  than  be  indebted  to  another  for  the  hint 
of  it. 

678.  Fame  swells  their  number]  Lucan  hns 
some  animated  lines  on  the  terrours  that  Caisar's 
approach  caused  at  Rome.     Phar.  B.  1. 

Barbaricas  ssevi  discurrere  Cicsaris  alas: 
Ipsum  omnes  aquilas,  coUataqne  signa  ferentem, 
Agmine  non  uno,densisque  incedere  eastris. 
Nee  qualcm  meminere  vident :  majorque  ferusque 
Mentibubuccurrit,  victoque  immanior  boste. 


Their  warriur-steeds  and  weapons,  some  exhort, 
Others  more  pious  to  the  fanes  resort,  682 

An»l  tempt  the  gods  with  sacrifice  and  pray'r; 
Or  in  the  very  height  of  their  despair, 
F'.xact  a  promise  of  the  burial  rite, 
Ami  fun'ral  honours,  if  they  fall  in  fight. 
Tt-rrific  visions  bring  to  view  their  foes, 
And  dcathfnl  dreams  intrude  on  their  repose. 
To  lose  the  life  that's  loathsome  grown,  they  fear, 
And  call  for  death,  but  shun  it  when  'tis  near.  690 
In  either  camp  the  Fury  takes  her  stand, 
And  brandishes  a  snake  in  either  hand  : 
The  chiefs  *  with  mutual  hatred  she  inspires; 
But  both  against  th'-ir  aged  parent  fires  : 
Sequester'd  in  a  distant  cell  he  lies, 
Implores  the  fiends,  and  re-demands  bis  eyes. 
Now  fainter  shone  the  silver  lamp  of  night. 
And  the  stars  fled  before  the  new-horu  light, 
When  Sol,  emerging  from  his  watry  bed. 
Above,  the  waves  exalts  bis  beaming  head,         TOO 
And,  scatt'ring  from  his  wheels  the  sparks  of  day, 
Marks  his  bright  progress  with  a  golden  ray. 
Lo  !  from  the  gate  her  steps  Jocasta  bends. 
And  looks  the  oldest  of  the  sister  fiends 
In  majesty  of  woe.     Her  colour  flies; 
Grey  hairs  o'erhung  her  cheeks  and  haggard  eyes. 
Black  were  her  arms  :  an  olive-branch  she  bore. 
With  wool  of  sable  colour  wreathed  o'er. 
Her  daughters,  now  the  better  sex,  sustain 
The  furious  queen,  while  she  exerts  in  vain       710 
Her  aged  limbs,  that,  destitute  of  force. 
Bend  with  her  weight,  and  falter  in  the  course. 
She  stands  before  the  Grecians,  strikes  her  breasts 
Against  the  gates,  and  movingly  requests 
Accesss  in  terms  like  these. — "  Ye  hostile  bands, 
The  guilty  mother  of  the  war  demands 
To  see  her  son,  long  absent  from  her  sight. 
Nor  asks  it  as  a  favour  but  a  right." 
Tlie  troops,  astoxmded,  tremble  at  the  view. 
But  when  she  spoke,  their  fears  increase  anew.  720 
The  king's  consent  obtained,  without  delay 
Through  yielding  foes,  secure,  she  takes  her  way, 
And,  as  she  iirst  th'  luachian  leaders  eyes. 
Vents  her  outrageous  grief  in  horrid  cries, 
'*  Ye  chiefs  of  Argos,  to  my  eyes  disclose 
The  worst  of  children  and  the  worst  of  foes ; 
O  say,  beneath  what  helm  his  visage  lies  [guise." 
Conccal'd,  what  arms  his  well-known  shape   dis- 
While  thus   she  spake,  the  summon'd  prince  ap- 
pears ; 
Forth  bubble  from  his  eyes  the  joyful  tears.      730 
He  clasps     her    in    his    arms,  and,    aw*d    with 

shame, 
Relieves  her  pains,  and  dwells  upon  her  name. 
His  sisters  now,  bis  mother  then  he  tends. 
Who  thus  with  pity  just  reproaches  blends. 
"  O  partner  of  Mycenic's  fairdomaiu  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tears,  and  names  respectful  feign, 

'  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 

703.  Lo  !  from  the  gate]  I  caunot  but  fancy, 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  por- 
traits of  Amata  and  Jocasta  :  though  the  former 
endeavours  to  sow  the  seeds  of  war,  and  the  latter 
to  make  peace.  The  description  of  the  interview 
between  the  mother  and  son  is  wrought  up  to  the 
utmost  height  of  the  pathos. 

735.  O  partner  of  Mycense's]  This  speech  of 
Jocasta  breathes  very  strongly  of  motherly  ten- 
I'erness  and  atTcctiou.— She  opens  it  with  declar- 
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And  ^rraiii  thy  odious  roothrr  to  thy  bnast, 
Her  tender  busom  by  thv  armuiir  pri'«!»M  * 
Didit  tliou  a  wn-uhed  KU*->t  and  outlaw  mtc, 
What    hearts   »o    sttrely    tital    ihuu    wuuld'^t    not 

move  ?  740 

The  triKtps  fii>in  far  evpecl  thy  last  cnmiDandtt, 
And  many  a  Klitt'Tine  «wf>rd  be-itdt:  th*^  «>tuiHj». 
Alas'    the  cares  tSut  haplck^  niutliurs  piu^e  ! 
Witness,  how  '.ft  V\e  wept,  ye  puw'rs  abuvv. 
Yet  it' thou  wilt  the  word*  of  age  revere. 
And  Id  thy  friends'  advn-n  incline  thy  ear. 
Now,  while  th'-  i.-am|S  is  stdl,  as  in  the  iiti,'ht. 
And  piiiy  suspends  the  dreadful  fiu'ht, 
I  pray  the<^-,  as  a  kini:  of  niigliiy  >\vay. 
But  chanje  thee,  a>  my  wtn.  to  spe<-d  thy  way  750 
To  Tliebes,  and  see  aifain  tt^y  native  hall, 
Before  tu  Vulcan's  race  a  pr-  v  it  fall, 
^nre  more  address  thy  brother  in  my  nifcht, 
And  I'll  be  judL'e  to  aM:ertiiin  thy  riglit: 
Should  ht   refuse  nu'aiii,  hi-  uill  atTonl 
A  Itetter  ph-a  lo  wield  aeain  the  xword. 
J>eem  not,  that  by  Ihv  cun^Clous  mother's  aid, 
Perlidiuus  -snares  are  for  thy  ruin  laid. 
Some  sparks  uf  nat'ral  love  we  still  retain  ; 
Sueh  fears,  thy  sire  eondurtinir.  wuultl  be  vain.  760 
Tis  tnie,  1  marTte«l,  and  fmm  our  embraee 
You  *pmny,  the  lastinc  badi^ev  of  disgrace  : 
Yet  \jciiiiis  as  vou  are,  you  share  my  love: 
I  pardon,  what  1  yet  ntu>t  di^appruve. 
But,  if  thou  dost  persist  to  play  the  kiup, 
A  triumph  ready  to  thy  hands  we  bnnir. 
Cume,  tie  thy  eaplite  sisters*  hand.s  behind, 
Arwl  to  the  car  thy  fetlerM  parents  bind. 
Now  to  your  shame,  O  Ci reeks,  my  tfroans  I  tum. 
For   your   old    sires,    and    babes    your    absence 

mourn.  "70 

Such  then  (believe  mf)  is  the  secret  dread. 
That  parents  feel,  such  tears  at  home  Ihey  shed. 
If  in  so  short  a  time  so  dear  he's  grown 
To  you,  by  whom  his  merits  scarce  were  known, 
What  anxious  thoughts  must  these   my   bre-ists 

enyape, 
Th(sc  breasts,  the  solace  of  his  tender  age  ? 

in«  her  doubts  of  her  son's  sincerity,  then  tells 
him.  the  trnup«i  are  so  much  at  his  command, 
that  they  will  easily  <lismiss  their  rage,  if  they  know  \ 
hit  inclinatitins  are  for  peace-  She  next  reminds 
him  of  her  tare  and  re.;«nl  for  him,  and  advices 
bim  tu  try  his  brother  once  more,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  persists  ii.  withholding  the 
crown  from  him,  he  will  then  have  a  g'XMl  pre- 
tence  for  commencing  hostilities.  She  then  obvi- 
ates any  iitspicions  he  mi^ht  entertain  of  h^-r 
trmchery,  ami  ironically  prompts  him  to  make 
hitn  and  her  (lauplitcrt  prisoners.  She  conclutles 
with  an  api^ttiiphe  lo  the  Gucian  princes,  uhcn-- 
tn  sh(f  entn  at-  them  to  make  peace,  and  use  their 
influence  u:lh  her  M>n,  lo  reconcile  him  to  his 
friends,  by  tellin\;  them  what  anxieties  their  re- 
lations undergo  in  their  abMMice.^It  is  impovti- 
ble  to  {viint  out  the  beauties  of  these  Jong  orations, 
without  analysing  them  in  this  manner,  and  con- 
sidering their  several  objects  and  motives  sepa- 
ral.  Iv. 

740.  What  heart's  so  steely,  that  thou  wonld'st 
o'lt  move]  Jocasta  speaks  here  interrtigativclv  :^ 
Thi-  sense  is,  there  is  no  one,  but  what  is  either 
UHHcd  with  terrourat  the  approaching  invasiuD,ur 
with  compasftiou  fur  your  in  is  fortunes. 

TOL.   II. 


Fn>m  Thracian  kings  such  usage  1  mteht  bear. 
But  not  from  those  who  breathe  the  firei'i^io  air. 
Then  i:rant  my  wish,  and  vcond  my  desire, 
Or  in  my  sou's  embraces  I  expire."  780 

The'-e  puw'rful  uord)*  the  wrathful  cohorts  move, 
And  all  the  mother's  \irtuous  suit  approve: 
Whitst  on  their  glitt'ring  shields  and  armour  flow 
The  pious  streams  of  sympathetic  woe. 
As  when  the  brindled  monarch  of  the  wood 
Betiulds  the  hunter  prostrate  and  suUlu'd, 
His  ancer  past,  he  takes  a  greater  joy 
To  spare  the  reaily  \ii'tim,  than  destroy: 
1'hiis  pity  through  their  hearts  unnotic'd  glides. 
And  the  fell  anlour  of  revenge  subsides.  790 

Before  them  all  the  warrior  turns  his  face. 
To  meet  his  lovin>;  mother's  kind  embrace, 
And  tries  to  yield  Antigone  relief, 
And  chase  with  kisses  fair  Kmenc's  grief  : 
While,  various  tein|>4^sts  racing  in  his  mind. 
Ambition  for  a  time  the  reins  resign'd. 
He  wills  lo  gfj.      Adrasius  not  denies  ; 
When,  mindful  of  piist  ini'ries,  Tydcus  criea, 
'•  Rather  let  me  ntUlress  the  genVous  foe, 
Who  hi^experienc*d  faith  and  honour  kmtw,    80O 
Though  ni»t  a  brother.— In  this  wounded  breast 
I  bear  hi-*  peace  and  co\enants  impress'd. 
Why  did'st  thou  n<it,  II  gentto  uiolher-qucon  ! 
As  judee  and  mediatress  stjind  between. 
When  the  fee'd  guanls  in  nightly  ambush  lay  ? 
Such  IS  the  league  by  which  thou  wouldst  betray 
Thy  son  —But  l^^ail  him  to  yon  rctikiug  mead. 
That  still  bears  witness  tu  the  bloody  deed. 
Yet  wilt  thou  follow  ? — Do  not  thus  neglect 
Our  friendly  couiKsels  tluont^h  a  false  respect.  810 
Say,   when  the  hostile  weapons  round  thee  glare, 
Wiil  she,  lamentinji,  make  thy  life  her  cire. 
And  tuni  each  dagvi-i's  menue'd  point  away  ; 
Or  will  the  tyrant  king  forcijo  his  prey. 
And  send  thee  to  uur  cump  unhurt  again  ? 
First  Inuehus  shall  cease  to  seek  the  main. 
And  Acheluus  run  back,  wliile  in  my  view 
This  lance  its  verdant  honours  shall  renew. 
Beneath  this  fiiendiy  converse  lurks  a  sword  : 
Know,  that  our  rates  too  will  acci-ss  atTord  :   b'20 
In  us,  unperiur'd  yet,  he  may  confide; 
Yet,  should  he  me  suspeci,  1  step  aside. 
Then  let  him  come,  while  privy  to  the  scene. 
His  mother  and  his  sisters  stand  betwetn. 
But,  should  he  the  contested  crown  restore. 
Will  thou  resign,  thy  term  of  ruling  o'er  ?'* 

801.  Though  not  a  hnHherj  Nothing  could  be 
mure  aptly  contrived  to  nnder  Eteocles  odious  tu 
his  brother,  and  consequently  to  dissuade  bim 
from  trusting  himself  in  his  hands,  than  this  re- 
flection.— He  olwcrves  to  Polynices,  that,  thougti 
he  was  so  maltreated  by  F.t«*cles,  he  was  not  his 
brother;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  he, 
who  was  his  brother.  Mutild  be  u&ed  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  rii;i>ur  and  cruelty. 

817,  While  in  my  view]  The  hint  of  this  pas- 
sa;re  i*  taken  from  Valerius  Flacciis,  Argonautics, 
Book  3. 

Mane  ego  magnanimi  spolium  Didymannis  histam, 
Ut  semel  est  ax-ulsa  Juais,  a  maire  peieinpli. 
iufc    ncquc  jam    frondes  viiidcs    neque   prufertt 

nmbrasi, 
Fida  ministcria,  rt  duras  obit  horrida  pu^na*. 
Testor. 

t  I 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION' 


This  heard,  their  first  rcsolvestiie  warriors  change, 
Ami  fur  the  fight  airain  tlitmseUes  arrange. 
'I'hus  the  fierce  South,  by  sudden  uh\ri\vinds,  gains 
The  w  ide-stretch'd  empire  of  the  liquid  plains  85i> 
from  Boreas. — Peace  and  leagties  they  seek  no 
Uut  give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  thirst  for  jjove.  [more, 
Erinnys  takes  advantage  of  th*  alarms. 
And  sows  the  seeds  of  war  and  future  harms. 
Two  tigers,  mild  and  innocent  of  blood, 
Pursu'd  their  way  to  Dirce's  sacred  flootl : 
By  Bacchus  for  the  chariut  they  were  broke, 
And,  with  their  country,  IkjwM  beneath  the  yoke. 
Now  old  and  usele-ss  in  his  service  grown. 
They  graze  the  fields  beside  theTheban  town,  840 
Gentle  as  Iambs,  and  smelling  as  they  pass, 
Of  Indian  heiba^'O,  and  Sabaean  grass. 
The  Bacchanalian  crowd,   and  elder  priest. 
At  each  renewal  of  their  patron's  feast, 
Their  sable  spots  with  purple  fillets  blend, 
Vhile  various  clnsters  from  their  necks  depend. 
By  flocks  and  herds  they  were  alike  beloi'd. 
Secure  with  them  the  lowing  heifers  rov'd, 
On  nought  tbey  prey,  but  from  each  friendly  hand 
Their  daily  food  in  placid  guise  demand,  850 

And  to  the  ground  their  horrid  mouths  incline. 
To  lap  the  purple  produce  of  the  vine. 
Around  the  country  all  the  day  they  roam. 
But  when  at  nuon  they  seek  their  wonted  home, 
With  sacred  fires  the  domes  and  temples  shine, 
As  if  to  grace  the  present  ?od  of  wine. 
But  when  her  sounding  lash  the  furj'  shakes, 
Her  sounding  lash,  composM  of  twisted  snakes. 
Their  former  rage  returning,  from  the  town 
Tluy  break  forth,  by  the  CJrccian  troops  unknown. 
As  from  a  dift'Yent  quarter  of  the  sky,  bnl 

Two  thunderlolts,  with  ruin  pregnant,  fly, 
Ami  thro'  the  clouds  a  length  of  light  extend  ; 
'J'hus  thro'  tlie  iields  tlieir  course  the  tigers  bend, 
And,  fiercely  giowjini-  as  they  rush  along, 
In\ade  a  straggler  of  th'  Inachiau  throng, 

835.  Two  tigers  mild  and  innocent  of  Mood] 
Lewis  Crusius,  in  his  account  of  our  autiior,  ob- 
sei-vcs,  that,  it  being  more  artful  to  let  the  war 
break  out  from  a  trivial  occasion,  Statius  has  in 
tliis  passage  imitateil  Virgil,  who  Informs  us,  thnt 
the  war  between  jiiucas  and  Turnus  was  caustd 
by  the  killing  of  a  favourite  stag. — I  readily  grant, 
with  this  ingenious  gentleman,  that  this  is  an  inji- 
tation  of  Virgil,  but  cannot  think  the  death  of 
the  two  tigers  a  trifling  occasion  of  tlie  war. 
Thi're  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  the 
killing  a  deer,  the  property  of  a  country-  girl,  and 
two  tigers  con-ecrated  to  Bacchus,  the  tutelary 
god  and  patron  of  the  Thebansj  and  whoever 
considers  what  superstitious  bigots  th'-v  were  at 
that  time  of  day,  will  easily  imagine,  that  there 
cuuld  not  be  a  greater  reason  for  tlie  Thebans  go- 
ing to  war,  than  such  an  insult  on  their  gods,  and 
such  an  affront  to  their  religion.^— —In  describing 
the  caresses  and  ornaments  which  were  bestowed 
on  them,  he  has  takcu  some  of  the  circumstances 
from  Virgil, 

Assuetum  imperiis  soror  omni  Sylvia  cura 
MoBibus  intexens  ornabat  cornua  sertis, 
Pcctebatque  ferum,  puroque  in  fonte  lavabat. 
lile  manum  paliens,  mensacque  assuetns  herili, 
Errabat  sylvis  ;  rursusque  ad  limina  nota 
Jpse  domnm  seraquamvis  sc  nocte  terebat. 

JEn.  lib.  7.  ver.  486- 


The  prophet's  charioteer,  as  o'er  the  mead>: 
He  drove  to  Dirce's  streams  his  mastcr*s  steed?. 
Next  Ida,  the  Taenarian,  they  pursue, 
With  him  i^tolian  Acamas  they  slew.  870 

The  coursers  in  disorder  speed  their  flight. 
Till  brave  Aconteus  kindled  at  the  sight, 
Acontens,  expert  in  the  sylvan  chace, 
(In  fair  Arcadia  was  his  native  place). 
To  the  porsuit  well-ann'd  with  weapons  sped. 
As  turning  to  cheir  much-lov'd  Thebes,  they  fled, 
And,  eager  his  long-studied  ait  to  prove, 
Thro*  their  pierc'd  back,  and  gushirrg  bowels  drove 
The  levcll'd  javelin.— —To  the  town  agaia 
They  fly,  and  flying,  draw  upon  the  plain        880 
A  bloody  line,  while  o'er  their  upper  skiu 
The  darts  appear,  the  points  deep-lodg'd  within. 
They  imitate  with  groans  the  Kuman  cry, 
And  to  the  walls  their  wounded  breasts  apply. 
This  ,-een,  such  shrieks  and  moornfulclamours  rise. 
As  if  (the  city  made  a  hostile  prize) 
The  Tyrian  fanes  and  sacred  mansions  shone 
With  Argive  tires,  and  splendours  not  their  own. 
Less  would  they  grieve,  should  Cadmus'  regal  hall, 
Or  fair  Harraonia^s  bridal  chamber  fall.  8y0 

But  Phegeus,  to  revenge  his  injur'd  god, 
With  haughty  mien  towards  Aconteus  strode  ; 
And  as  disarmed,  he  triumphM  o*er  the  slain, 
Aim'd  a  destructive  blow,  nor  aim'd  in  vain. 
The  youthful  bands  of  Tegea  fly  too  late, 
To  save  the  warrior,  and  avert  his  fate. 
Thrown  o'er  the  slaughter'd  animals,  he  lies. 
And  to  th'off"ended  pow'r  a  victim  dies. 
The  council  broke  and  congress  held  in  vain, 
O'er  all  the  camp  loud  tumults  rise  again.         900 
Back  thvo' the  hostile  troops  Jocasta  flies, 
Nor  lunger  on  her  pray'rs  or  tears  relies. 
Her  and  her  daughters  thence  the  Greeks  remove. 
While  Tydeus  strives  th'  advantage  to  improve. 
"  Go,  hope  for  peace,  and  the  just  fight  delay. 
Till  the  more  prudent  foe  commence  the  fi*ay. 
Say,  could  ye  thus  the  work  of  death  adjoura. 
And  wait  for  the  coumiission'd  queen's  return?*' 
He  spoke,  and  to  his  comrades  high  display'd, 
(A  signal  of  the  charge)  his  naked  blade.         910 
On  either  side  now  wrath  and  vengeance  rise, 
-And  one  vast  shout  groans  upward  to  the  skies. 
No  martial  laws  observ'd,  nor  order  known. 
The  soldiers  with  their  captains  mix,  nor  own 
Superior  rank  :  horse,  foot,  and  rattling  cars. 
Form  one  dire  chaos. — Urg'd  by  furious  Mars, 
Headlong  they  rush,  no  liMsure  giv'n  to  show 
Themselves,  or  from  the  foe  their  comrades  know. 

879.  To  the  town  again]  These  lines  are  taken 
from  the  following  of  Virgil,  who,  speaking  of  the 
wounded  stag,  says, 

Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit, 
Successitque  gcmensstabuHs,  questuque  cruentns, 
Atque  imploranli  simitis,  tectum  omne  replevit. 
JEq.  lib.  7.  ver.  500. 

905.  Go,  hope  for  peace]  Our  author  seems 
in  this  place  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  ironical 
sctjit'  of  TurnUi  upon  the  Latians  in  the  1  Uh  book 
of  the  i-TIneid,  as  may  be  seen  from  tiie  prseceps 
tempore  Tydeus  utitur,  which  is  au  iuiitation  of 
arrepto  tempore  Turnus. 

Imo,  ait,  O  cives,  arrepto  tempore  Turnus, 
Cogitc  concilium,  Si.  paccm  laudate  sedentes,  &c. 
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Tills  mij<lc  iif  liilil  tlieclosini!  armies  linre  ; 
The  truiuprU,  lioms,  and  cluriuus  now  uo  more, 
Alt  whiluni,  in  tin*  niari-lilng  van  appear,  ^'i\ 

Hut  with  the  standaids  join'il,  bring  up  lh«  rear, 
iiiich  ruse  the  cunflii:t  from  few  drops  uf  blood, 
Aud  to  an  ocean  t^wcll'd  the  purple  flood. 
As  winds  at  firkt  make  trial  uf  their  forec 
On  ieavai  and  trees,  then  bolder  in  their  course, 
OVrtuni  the  forests,  bear  the  proves  away. 
And  lay  whole  inouiitaiiis  open  to  the  day. 
Ye  Muses,  now  record  your  country's  hosts, 
And>iii[;  the  wars  that  vex'd  yournatitc  coastr,  930 
For  dwellini:  near  the  bluod-inark'd  seat  of  fight. 
The  war's  whole  art  was  obvious  to  your  siirht. 
What  time  th"  Aonian  lyre's  mellUluous  sound 
Was  in  the  louder  blast  of  trumpets  drown'd. 
The  liorse  of  Pterclas,  uniis'd  to  arms, 
And  ucwto  all  the  battle's  dire  alarms. 
Soon  as  his  wearied  hand  had  broke  the  ivins, 
Transports  his  master  to  the  distant  plains. 
The  s|Kar  of  Tydeiis  throuph  his  shoulder  flies. 
Then  irlaneing  down,  transpierces  both  his  tlil^bs, 
And  nails  him  to  his  scat  :  lb' affrighted  8te«-d,  941 
Fix'd  to  his  rider,  bounds  aloni;  the  mead. 
And  beat*  biin  on,  Uio'  now  he  wields  no  more 
His  arms  and  bridle  tiiiu-'d  with  n'eking  gore. 
The  centaur  thus  (his  life  in  part  retain'd) 
Hangs  from  the  courser  which  he  lately  rcin'd. 
The  conflict  glows.     Manajeeus  vents  his  rage 
On  Periphas.     lo  adverec  arms  enipiitc 
Hippomolon  anil  Sj'baris,  while  near 
K«sh  Ity  j,  and  th'  Arcadian  prince  appear.     950 
A  sword,  O  Sybaris,  snppress'd  thy  breath  ; 
Youns  Itys  from  a  shall  recciv'd  bis  death. 
While  Periph^is  beueaih  a  javelin  bled. 
The  sleel  of  Harmon  lops  away  the  head 
Of  Grecian  Cocneus,  whoso  widcyawnins  eyes 
F.tplure  the  scvcr'd  trunk  that  bU-e<ling  lies. 
This  Abas  saw,  and  rush'd  to  spoil  the  foe; 
Wlun  lo  !  an  arrow  from  an  Argive  bow 
Prevents  his  aim,— expiring  with  a  groau. 
He  quits  the  hostih'  buckler  and  his  own.  960 

Eunl>us,  tbee  what  demon  could  i>erbuade 
To  leaie  thy  rosy  patron's  hallow'd  shade. 
That  sJi,-ule,  to  which  thou  should'st  have  been  con- 
For  war's  tinnultuous  fury  ill-resign'd  ?  (liu'd, 

Ah  '   hope  not  thou  to  scattiT  w  ild  affright. 
Whose  linc-wovc  shield  (a  poor  defence  io  fight) 


<>25.  As  wind<  at  first]  This  timile  is  borrow- 
ed from  Virgil. 

So  winds,  while  yet  unfle<lg'd  in  woods  they  lie, 
In  whispers  first  their  tender  voices  try, 
Tlien  issue  on  the  main  witli  bellowing  rape, 
And   storms  to  trembling   mariners  presage. 

Dryden's  .^.n. 

929.  Ye  Mnses,  now  record  your  country'"] 
Src  Note  o/i  the  41st  line  of  the  4th  Book,  and 
541st  of  the  8th. 

945.  The  centaur  thus,  kc]  A  poet  is  not 
confined  in  his  comparison  to  things  that  really 
hiive  an  existence  in  nature  :  he  may  derive  them 
as  well  from  lliose  that  have  only  a  place  in  the 
creation  of  fancy,  and  world  of  imagination.  Of 
this  latter  sort  is  the  simile  before  us,  which  ad- 
mirably well  illustrates  the  look  and  posture  of 
tbe  dying  u  airior,  aud  ia  as  atruag  aiid  luipressive, 
as  it  is  concise. 

965.  Ah  !  Iiope  oot  thou]    It  may  be  obscrred^ 


With  ivy-wreaths,  on  Nvsa  rull'd,  is  cmwn'd, 
And  whose  white  stole,  descending  on  the  ground, 
Displays  its  silken  fringe. —  Beneath  his  hair 
Eucli  shoulder  lies  coneeal'd  with  artful  eare.  970 
The  tender  down  his  florid  cheeks  o'erspreads  ; 
While  his  weak  cuirass  shines  with  purple  threads. 
A  woman's  bracelets  on  his  arms  he  bears. 
And  on  his  feet  embnjider'd  sandals  wears. 
A  jasper-button,  set  in  purest  gold, 
Olasp'd  his  robes,  ^rac'd  with  many  a  nislling  fold. 
A  quiver,  which  a  lynx's  hide  surrounds, 
And  polish'd  bow-ease  on  his  back  resounds, 
lull  of  the  raging  god,  the  warrior  hies 
Amid  the  press,  and  thus  loud-vaunting  cries,  9S(I 
"  Restrain  your  rage.— These  walls  Apollo  sliow'd 
To  Cadmus,  for  his  high  deserts  bestow'd  ; 
These  walls  to  build  (if  we  may  credit  fame) 
The  willing  rocks,  an  happy  omen  came. 
Our  uulion,  sacred  to  the  puu'rs  above. 
Alliance  claims  with  Mars  and  greater  Jove: 
Nor  feign  we  this  to  be  the  native  earth 
Of  Hercules,  and  place  of  Bacchus'  birth." 
Fierce  Capaneus  towards  the  boaster  sfcer-j 
His  course,  aud  brandishes  two  beamy  spears.  990 
As  when  the  king  of  beasts,  at  early  dawn. 
Springs  from  his  thicket  to  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  views  a  deer  that  bounds  alontr  the  green. 
Or  calf,  whose  budding  horns  are  scarcely  seen, 
I'ho'  the  stem  swains  a  dreadful  circle  form. 
And  darted  javelins  rain  a  steely  storm. 
Fearless,  regardless,  he  pursues  his  way. 
And,  unappall'd  with  wounds,  invades  the  prey. 
Thus  Capaneus  exulting  o'er  the  foe. 
With  his  poii'd  javelin  meditates  a  blow,         1000 
But  ere  tlie  pond'rous  weight  of  death  descends, 
With  blasphemy  reproaches  thus  he  blends. 
"  Whv  dost  thou,  doom'd  to  bleed  beneath  my  spear. 
With  shrieks  unmanly  strike  our  liosts  with  fear  ? 
In  wordy  wars  with  Tyrian  dames  engage. 
But  Where's  the  vaunted  author  of  thy  rage  ? 
Would  he  were  present !"   F.re  he  scarce  had  said, 
Unknowing  of  repulse,  the  weapon  fled. 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  glitt'rini;  shield. 
Whose  folded  hides  a  speedy  passage  yield.     lolO 

that  those  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods,  who 
b<'ar  a  part  in  the  Tlieban  war,  are  distinguished 
from  other  leaders  by  the  splendour  and  richness 
of  their  habits.  Our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
in  view  the  Chloreus  of  Virgil  at  the  time  he 
wrote  this. 

991.  As  when,   Stc]    Tliis  timile  is  boriuwed 
from  Homer. 


"ftrc  >.»>«'  'x"'''  K'y***"  '"^  ffw^t*"'  iwc*^*, 

Eu.-ul,  n  Txa^  xl^o^T,  n  ayciw  oTya, 
novrtu'V  fxnXa  yif  Ti  jwtit^ih,  oXi^  a,  auTlf 
li.jwTTcu  Taxii;  TI  xyTIf,  3«Xi,-eiT'  al^<l4i* 
'ft;  Ixifi,  «(.C. 

As  Virgil  has  copied  it  too,  I  shall  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  uf  comparing  the  twu  imitations 
with  the  original : 

Impastus  stabula  alta  leo  ecu  s£pe  peragranJ, 
(Suadet  enim  vesana  fames)  si  forte  fugacem 
Conspexit  capream,  aut  surgeotem  in  comua  Cer* 

vum, 
Gaudet  hians  immanc,  comasque  arrevit  et  hseret 
Visceribus  super  avcumbcus  ;  laval  improba  tetcf 
Ora  cruor. 
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Forth  wells  the   blood,  his   armour  knocks   the 

pound, 
And  with  louic  sobs  the  plates  of  gold  resound. 
He  dies,  he  dies,  the  rash  boy-warrior  dies, 
And  wept  and  honour'd  br  his  patron  lies. 
Him  drnnken  Ismaros,  (the  tlij-rsus  broke) 
And  Tmolus,  long  reluctant  to  the  yoke. 
Him  Nysa,  and  Thesean  Naxos  mourn. 
And  Ganges,  to  discharge  his  orsies  sworn. 
Nor  was  Eteocles  in  combat  slow  ; 
Less  oft  his  milder  brother  aims  a  blow.  1020 

Conspicuous  in  his  car  the  prophet  sate  ; 
His  steeds,  as  prescient  of  their  hast'ning  fate, 
With  dread  move  on,  while  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
Obscure  the  fight,  and  blacken  half  the  skies. 
Him  Phtebus  honours  on  his  dying  day, 
And  gives  a  lustre  to  his  setting  ray. 
He  decks  his  shield  and  helm  with  starry  fires  ; 
Wliile  Mars  with  fiercest  rage  his  soul  inspires. 
And,  in  compliance  to  the  god's  request, 
From  hostile  swords  defends  his  manly  breast,  1030 
That  pure,  nor  violated  here  above 
By  wounds,  he  may  descend  to  Stygian  Jove. 
Thus,  conscious  he  must  soon  resign  his  breath. 
Serene,  he  walks  the  dreadful  path  of  death. 
And  rushes  on  his  foes.  — Despair  of  life 
Supplies  new  strength  and  vigour  in  the  strife. 
His  liuibs  increase  in  beauty,  force,  and  size. 
And  ne'er  before  so  well  he  read  the  skies. 
With  une-;tiniruish'd  heat  of  war  be  glows. 
And  pojrs  redoubled  fury  on  his  foes.  1040 

Oft  was  he  known  to  break  with  lenient  art 
The  strokes  of  chance,  and  ease  the  human  heart, 
T' encroach  on  fate's  just  rights,  and  interpose 
To  save  the  wretched   from  impending  woes. 
Alas  !  how  chang'd  from  him.  who  great  and  good 
At  Phccbus'  shrine  in  holy  office  stood. 
Who  what  each  low'ring  cloud  portended  knew. 
And  omens  read  from  ev'ry  wing  that  flew! 
A  countless  berd  expir'd  beneath  his  blade 
(Unhappy  victims  to  his  future  shade) ;         1050 

1020.  t.ess  oft  his  milder  brother]  The  poet 
here  pays  a  great  compliment  to  Polynices.  He 
tells  the  reader,  that  while  F.teocles  is  wading 
through  blood  and  carnage  to  the  crown,  and 
making  havoc  among  the  Grecians,  Polynices 
was  checked  in  his  conquest  by  the  tender  im- 
pulses of  humanity,  aud  regard  to  his  country- 
men. 

1021.  Conspicuous  in  his  car,  &c.]  AVe  find 
Jupiter,  in  the  stventeenlh  book  of  the  Iliad,  be- 
stowing the  same  honours  on  Hector,  and  digni- 
fying his  exit  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  as  Mr.  Pope 
expresses  it. 
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1038.  And  ne'er  before]  Amphiaraus  is  re- 
presented as  being  endued  with  a  greater  degree 
of  prescience  and  divination  just  before  his  death, 
which  circumstance  brings  to  my  remembrance 
four  lines  of  the  celebrated  Waller: 

Wiser  men  become. 

As  tney  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 
That  stand  upon  llm  threshold  of  the  new. 


As  when  fell  planet*  mle  the  deathful  year, 

And  dart  destruction  fiom  their  baleful  sphere. 

Phlegyas  and  Phyleus  fell  (his  javeiin  thrown) 

His  scythe-hung  car  mows  Cremeiaon  down. 

And  Chromis;   one  in  adverse  fight  was  slain  ; 

His  knee  cut  off,  the  other  press 'd  the  plain. 

Next  Chromis,  Iphinous,  and  Sages  bled, 

liy  missive  weapons  rank'd  among  the  dead. 

Unshcrn  Lycoreus  groans  his  soul  a-wav. 

And  Gyas,  sacred  to  the  god  of  day  ;  10GB 

His  helm  uncrested  by  the  forceful  spear. 

He  knew,  but  knew  too  late,  the  mitred  seer. 

Then  at  Ali'athoiis  a  stone  he  threw, 

The  well-aim'd  stone  the  hapless  warrior  slew. 

Rear'd  on  the  margin  of  Carystos'  flood 

flis  house,  with  infants' cries  resounding,  stood. 

His  friends  at  length  the  senseless  wretch  persuade 

To  change  the  sailor's  for  the  soldier's  trade  ; 

Nor  dying  he  prefers  th'  experieuc'd  main. 

And  wiutiT  tempests  to  the  bloody  plain.        1070 

The  rout  and  slaughter  of  his  host  sur\ey'd, 

Asopian  Hvpseus  rushes  to  their  aid  : 

Rage  in  his  eyes,  and  ruin  in  his  band, 

He  galls  the  rear  of  the  Tyriuthiau  band. 

But  the  priest  seen,  the  tide  of  wrath  he  turns 

On  him,  and  with  redoubled  fury'  burns. 

Rang'd  in  a  wedge,  his  troops  beside  him  stood. 

And  form'd  with  spears  erect  an  ambient  wood. 

He  lifts,  in  front  of  all  the  hostile  ranks, 

A  javelin,  cull'd  on  his  paternal  banks,  1080 

.\nd  cries—"  O  father  of  th'.Aonian  streams. 

Whose  surface  with  etherial  embers  gleams, 

Direct  my  aim  :  this  1,  thy  son,  demand. 

And  th'  oaken  spear,  the  native  of  thy  strand. 

If  thou  bast  fought  the  ruler  of  the  skies, 

'"live  me  the  mighty  Phrebns  to  despise. 

From  his  gash'd  head  I'll  tear  the  circling  crown. 

And  with  his  armour  in  thy  current  drown." 

Asopus  hoard  his  pray'r,  but  Sol  deny'd 

Inilulgcnce  to  his  son,  and  turn'd  aside  1090 

To  faithful  Herses  the  well-darted  spear, 

Herses,  the  valiant  augni's  charioteer. 

Apollo  now  directs  the  flowing  reins. 

And  Aliagmon's  form  and  visage  feieiis. 

Their  souls  unmann'd,  and  all  resistance  lost, 

A  sudden  panic  seiz'd  the  Theban  host. 

Th'"ir£rriperela\'d,  their  weaponsstrew  the  groun(}; 

They  fall  thro'  fear,  and  die  without  a  wound. 

lOJI.  As  when  fell  planets]  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton  have  fine  similes  drawn  from  planets, 
cornels,  &c.  There  is  one  of  the  last-mentioned 
author  in  particular,  that  is  wonderfully  sublime: 

He  like  a  comet  burn'd 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  t'l' arctic  sky  ;  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 
1077.   Rang'd   in    a  wedge]      On   reading  this 
passage,  how  naturally  do  the  following  verses  of 
iSIilton  steal  in  upon  our  memory  ! 
While  tluis  he  sp,ake,  th'  angelic  squadrons  bright 
Tnrn'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns,  &c. 
Book  4.  Line  977. 
1093.  Apollo  now  directs]     This  piece  of  ma- 
chinery is  beautiful  to  a  great  degree  ;  it  is  imi- 
tated tVom  the  fifth  book  of  Homer,  where  Pallas 
thrusts  Sthelenus  out  of  Diomedc's  chariot,  and 
vaulting  into  it    herself,  assists  that  hero  iu  his 
attack  upon  Mars. 
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'Twas  douhtrul,  if  th'aucpientcd  burden  s|>ceds, 
< Ir  clogs  Kit-  propn-ss  of  iht  furiuu'.  Miitl*.      1 100 
A',  frniii  sumr  tloud'(-.i|)l  Inll  a  ri.i,.'iii<'nt  worn 
I'.y  diiit  of  ag<',   or  by  licrit  wliir;«iiid>  turn, 
FiolU  duwn,  uiid  sweeps  alon^  iu  its  doi-c-nl 
Men,  Irers,  and  cot»,  Iruin  tlitii  ruiiiuJaliiins  rent; 
Nor  stops,  till  some  di'i-p  iiilt  coiiliues  it>  lurce. 
Or  river,  inten-eptrd  in  its  cuurx: ; 
S)  rolls  lli'in»aii(.'uinM  car  lieiteutli  the  load 
»>f  the  jrrtat  lnai,  and  the  ^reuli  r  god. 
High  o'er  the  <h  iitbliil  sieue  Ajxilio  :>tands. 
And  wields  the  ripenrs  and  reins  w  ith  rqu^il  hands : 
Unerring  skill  he  to  hii  priest  iin|>aits,  1 1  i  I 

Hilt  mo*  Iji  the  Theban  nhouler*'  useless  arts. 
JV'iw  Aiitiphus,  uuuided  by  bis  .steed, 
-And  M<X'iialus  he  prostrate  on  the  mead  ; 
JEtliioii  th.ii  of  Helieoni.in  strain; 
Polites,    nottnl  for  bi>  hrollH'r  slain, 
And  Lampus,  wIkj,  with  lust  transported,  strove 
To  force  fair  .Mautbo's  IntenJictL^  love  : 
At  trim  the  go>l  himself  directs  a  dart. 
And  drove  Uie  shining  niisckief  to  bis  heart.  1120 
f>n  bills  of  slain  the  lapiil  coursers  tread, 
Destroy  the  living,  and  deform  the  <lead. 
The  uiankilcd  cari'ases  are  fiiriuw'd  oVr; 
Aod  the  dasli'ii  axles  blush  uith  human  gore. 
O'er  some  the  kindling  car,  iinnotic'd,  rolls. 
Breaks  ev'ry  limb,  and  ciusbes  out  their  s<'ul«  ; 
Whilst  oUiers,  helpless  with  a  luortal  uuuud. 
Foresee  it  smoking  o'er  the  distant  groniifl. 
Now  thro"  bis  bands  the  slipp'ry  liridle  elides, 
And  Uie  besprinkled  beam,  unstable,  slides;  l!30 
The  ste-eds,  their  bu<jfs  involv'*!  in  carnage  stood, 
And  the  spik'd  wheels  are  cingg'd  with  clotted  bloo<l. 
The  javelins,  which  (their  points  infix'd  within) 
Stand  extant  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
The  raging  hero  from  the  wounded  drew. 
Whose  parting  souU  w  ith  groans  the  car  pursue. 


1 101.  A'  from]  I  wonder,  that  neither  Mr. 
Pope  nor  Mr.  Wharton  have  taken  notice  of  this 
truly  sublime  comparison  in  their  observation  on 
a  simitar  one  in  Homer  ami  Virgil,  espe^-ially  as 
they  have  quoted  one  of  Tavso,  in  my  opinion, 
much  inferior  to  our  author's.— I  shall  transcribe 
all  three. 

'Ch7t  xarn  rttnr^f  oOTajLAo;  y^Ufxaffo^  wan, 
T»if«;  aliii-x  t,fxh{iu  aintit^  'iyjAaTa  criT^-n;, 
T4-t  t'  aia^,-a«xu.>  :71TITat,   HTI/Ti'li  ii  ^'  J  v^auTll 
TXq'  oi*  ijafoAm;  ^1(1  tfjiml^ff  of.'  at  iViTal 
Irywihit  TfiTi  j' HTi  Mi/Xif  jfTai,  iTtri/jLifn;  wi^ 
Ac  veliiti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  pneceps 
Cum  rnit  avulsiim  vento,  ceu  turbidus  imber 
Proluit,  aiit  aniiis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas  ; 
Fertur  in  alirupuim  magiio  inons  iniprobus  actu, 
Kxnltatqiie  solo,  sylvas,  arntenta  vii-usque 
Involvens  seciim. 

Sual  gran  sasso  lalor,  cb'o  la  vcechie/za 
Solve  da  un  nionte,  o  svelte  ira  de'  venti 
Kuiiiosa  dinipa,  e  parta,  e  spezza 
Le  sclve,  e  colle  case  anco  gli  anncuti 
Tal  gia  trahca  delta,  Jcr. 

11(17.  So  rolls]  It  is  remarkable,  that  these 
tieo  lines  are  almost  a  transtTipl  of  Homer's  : 

Mi'yq  J'l^pftv  r  fnyiiO*  *^** 
Bji^mVpi*  iiim  yw'f  ayoi  ^i6?  arifa  t*  apicn. 

Iliad,  5.  838. 


At  length  (his  whole  divinity  coiifess'd] 
Pha-bns  the  wond'rii^s  augur  thus  aildre«s'd  : 
•*  Use  well  thy  lime,  whilst  in  n«prct  to  me 
Grim  death  deta>s  thi-  work  of  destiny.  I|40 

We're  overcome  — Whate'er  the  fates  ordain. 
They  execute,  nor  weave  the  woof  again. 
Go  then,  and  miiidlul  of  the  promise  made, 
Gladden  Klysiuin  with  thy  present  shade. 
Secure,   no  burial  honours  thou  shalt  want. 
Nor  sue  iu  vain  for  cruel  Creon's  grant,''     , 
To  this  the  chief,  tnrcbui'ii'd  with  hostile  spoilt, 
Keplics,  and  for  a  while  respires  from  toils : 
"  At  first  I  knew  thee  tlito'  thy-  borrow'd  look  ; 
Ueiieath  111' uiinonted  weight  tlie  chariot  shook : 
Yet  say,  how  Ion,:  wilt  thou  defer  my  fate  }    lljl 
These  lioiiniirs  ill  become  my  wn-lcbed  state. 
I'.'eii  now  I  bear  Ilic  poriei's  triple  yell, 
Hoarse-sounding  Styx,  and  all  tlie  sireamsof  Hell. 
Take  then  the  laurell'd  honours  of  my  head. 
Too  holy  for  the  regions  of  the  ilead. 
If  to  Uiy  dying  piophet  aught  is  due. 
With  my  last  voice  this  boon  I  now  renew. 
And  to  thy  wrath  resign  my  trait'rous  s|muso ; 
Avenge,  avenge  the  broken  marriage-vows."  1160 
The  grieving  go<l  descendhig  on  the  plains, 
The  coursers  groan,  and  bow 'd  to  dust  their  manes. 
Thus  fares  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  pight. 
When  the  twin-stars  withhold  tlieir  friendly  light ; 
Death  in  their  tboughu,  they  shriek  at  ev'ry  blast. 
And  deem  the  present  moment  for  their  last. 
And  iiivv  the  grassy  surf.iee  of  the  mead, 
Convuls'd  with  Irequeni  tremonrs,  'gan  recede  ; 
A  thicker  cloud  of  dust  obscures  the  skies. 
Anil- murmurs  dire  from  deepest  Hell  arise.    1170 
I  This  sound  mistaken  for  the  crash  of  fight, 
I  From  field  the  trembling  warriors  urge  their  flight. 
'  Another  treniour  now  bei;ils  to  the  ground 
.Men,  horses,   arms,  and  shakes  the  fii  Ids  around. 
The  leafy  grove  inclines  its  various  head, 
And  silent  from  his  banks  Isminos  fled. 
The  public  anger  lost  in  private  fears. 
They  ground  theiramis,and,leaningontheirspears. 
Start  back,  as  on  each  other's  face  they  view 
;  Wild  terrour  imag'd  in  a  pallid  hue.  1180 

As  when  B'  IIoilt  forms  a  naval  fray. 
In  scoin  of  Nejitune,  on  the  wat'ry  way  : 
!  if  haply  some  lell  tempest  interpose, 
j  Each  tliouchlful  of  hini>eif,  neglects  his  foes: 
,  The  common  dangers  coum;  their  ire  to  cease. 

And  iniilual  fears  impose  a  sudden  jieace : 
I  Such  was  the  fluctuating  li,.ht  to  view. 
j  Whether  from  subterrane<iiis  prisons  flew 
Imbosom'd  blasts,  and  gatlnr'd  from  afar, 
,  In  one  va.>t  burst  discbaig'il  the  windy  war  :   1190 
j  Or  latent  springs  had  worn  llie  rottin  clay, 
I  And  opeu'd  to  themselveti  a  gradual  way  : 
Or  on  this  side  tlie  swift  machine  of  Heav'n 
Iiicliu'd,  by  more  than  wonted  impulse  driv'n. 
Or  w'lietliei  Neptune  bade  old  tVean  rviar. 
And  da-sli'tl  the  briny  fo^im  fr>^>in  shore  to  shore; 
Or  Kartli  lier^i  If  would  warn  by  these  portenta 
The  seer,  or  brother-kings  of  both  events  ; 
Lo  !  she  discloses  w  ide  Iver  hollow  v\omb  ;       1 199 
(Night  fear'dthe  stars,  the  stars  the  nether  gloom.) 
The  prophet  und  tiis  cvMineis,  while  they  strive 
To  pa.vs,  the  yawning  cleft  ingulphs  alue  : 
Not  did  he  quit  the  reins  and  anii^  in  hand. 
But  With  thciii  pluiig'il  to  the  T.irtjrcan  s'land  ; 
And  as  be  fell,  gaz'd  backw.ird  on  the  light; 
And  griev'd  to  sec  the  field  would  soon  unite, 
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Till  now  a  lighter  tifmour  clos'd  again 

Tlie  ground,  and  darkeii'd  Pluto's  wide  domain. 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


BOOK  VUI. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  poet,  having  described  the  effects  of  Am- 
phiaraus's  coming  into  the  internal  regions    in- 
troduces Pluto  expressing  his  displeasure  at  his 
abrupt   intrusion,  and   exhorting   the  furies  to 
retaliate  the  insult  by  an  excursion  to  the  norld 
above.     At  lengtli,   however,  Amphiaraus  paci- 
fies  liim.   The  conliderates,  terrified  by  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  quit  the  field  in  great 
disoi-derandconfusion,  and  express  theirconcern 
tor  the  death  of  the  seer  in  a  long  oration     The 
Thebans  spend  the  night  in  feasting  and  jollity 
Adrastus   calls  a  council    in   the  mornin",    [n 
which   It  is   resolved,    that  Thiodamas   should 
succeed    Amphiaraus  as  augur;  who,    in  pur- 
suance of  his  election,  appeases  the  eartli  by 
s.icrifice,  and  delivers  a  funeral  oration  in  praise 
of  his  predecessor.     The  battle  recommencing 
Tydeus  on  the  part  of  the    allies,  and  Ha:mon 
on   the  part  of  the   Thebans,  siu-nalize  them- 
selves by  feats  of  proness  and  ral  lantry .     The 
ihebans,   disheartened  by  the  death  of  Atys 
and  retreat   of  Hajmon,  are  rallied   by  Mena- 
ceus,  and  renew  the  fight  nith  redoubled  vigour 
and  alacrity.    The  poet  then  returns  to  Thebes  • 
and  while    Ismene  is  relating  a   dream,  which 
she  had  about  her  lover  Atys,  to  her  sister    he 
IS  bionj^ht  into  the  palace  just  upon   the  point 
of  death  :    this  gives   rise  to  a  very   afi'ccting 
scene,      lydeus,   in  the   mean   time,  makes  i 
great  slaughter  of  his  enemies;    and   meetin- 
vvith   tteocles,   exchanges  a  dart  with   l,im° 
but  the  other  flying,  in  the  pursuit  of  him  he  is 
overpowered   by  his  enemies,  and  receiving  a 
mortal  wound,   expires   gnawing  the   head  of 
Meualippus,  who  gave  it  him. 


Soon  as  the  prophet  reach'd  the  dreary  roasts 
Of  Styx,  the  mansion  of  pale-visag'd  ghosts, 
ixplor'd  the  secrets  of  the  world  below. 
And  pierc'd  the  regions  of  eternal  woe  ;' 
His  garb  terri6c,  and  loud-braymg  arms. 
Fill  Pluto's  wide  dominion  with  alarms.  ' 
The  shades  with  horrour  gaze  upon  his  car. 
His  weapons,  steeds  distinguisli'd  in  the  war. 
And  his  new  body  :  for  he  neither  came 
Black  from  the  urn,  nor  season'd  with  the  flame  • 
But  with  the  sweat  of  Mars  was  covei'd  o'er,     1 1 
And  his  hack'd  target  stain'd  with  dewy  goie 
Nor  had  Erinnys  yet  with  impious  hand  " 
O'er  his  cold  members  wav'd  her  flaming  brand, 

Therfeis  something  very  awful  and  solemn  in 
thepoet  s  description  of  the  terrour  and  confusion 
which  the  presence  of  Amphiaraus  occasioned  in 
the  infernal  regions.  But  what  we  should  princi- 
pally regard  it  for,  is  the  great  light  it  throws  on 
many  parts  of  the  heafhrn  mythology,  which 
would  otherwise  seem  <lark  and  mysterious  In 
sbnrt,  it  is  altogether  as  fine  a  representation  of 
ilcll,  as  any  we  m^  et  wUh  iii  the  aiicienl  poets 


Or  Proserpine,  admitting  him  a  ghost, 
Inscribd  his  name  upon  the  murky  post. 
Nor  to  the  task  the  sisters'  hands  suffic'd  • 
The  work  as  yet  unfinish'd  he  surpris'd  ■ 
Then    nor  till  then,  they  cut  th*  fatal  thread. 
And  freed  the  seer,  irregularly  dead  "rj 

I  lie  manes  of  Elysium  gaz'd  around 
(Their  pleasures  interrupted  at  the  sound) 
.^nd  those  who  station'd  in  the  gulph  beneath. 
An  air  less  pure,  and  less  enliv'niug  breathe. 
Then  groan  the  lakes  that  parch'd  with   ailphur 
And  sluggish  waters,  scarcely  seen  to  flow  ;  [«low, 
M  hile  Charon,  wont  to  plough  the  loaded  stream. 
Mourns  his  lost  fare,  a  melancholy  theme  ;  fshore 
And  grieves,  that  shades  had  gain'd  the  Stygian 
By  chasms  in  Earth,  and  means  unknown  before.  30 
In  the  mid  part  of  this  unhappy  state 
1  he  king  of  Erebus  in  judjmerit  sate  • 
■I  he  shades  he  question'd  on  their  former  Crime'. 
r)isple.as'd  with  all  that  fill  his  dreary  climes  • 
I  here  death  in  various  shapes  and  orders  stands, 
I  he  sister-fiends  with  vengeance  in  their  hands 
And  Punishment,  distinguish'd  in  the  throne    ' 
I  y  chains  harsh  clanking,  as  she  strides  along. 
With  the  same  thumb  the  fates  condemn  and  s^ve, 
Meanwhile  fresh  numbers  issue  from  the  grave  40 
Iliere  Winos  with  his  colleague  hears  each  cause 
Kestrains  the  king,   and  mitigates  the  laws 
Nor  was  Cocytos  absent,  stream  of  u  oes. 
And  Phlegethoii,  that  kindles  as  it  flows. 
Or  btyx,  lyhom  e'en  th'  attesting  gods  revere. 
Then  trembling  Pluto  first  experienc'd  fear  ; 

39.  With  the  same  thumb]  The  thumb  was  .-» 
token  of  favour  and  displeasure  among  the  an- 
cients. When  a  man  pressed  his  thumb,  it  was  a 
sign  of  his  regard,  as  Pliny  informs  us.  Lib.  28. 
cap.  II.  Pollices,  cum  favemus,  prcmcre  etiairi 
proverbio  jubcmur.  When  the  thumb  was  turn- 
ed, his  displeasure  was  signified,  which  was  so 
great  a  mark  of  malevoleuce,  that  by  this  alona 
the  people  of  Rome  ordered  the  gladiators  to  he 
slam,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  3. 

Munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  pollice  vulgi 

Kuemlibet  occidunt  populariter. 

43.  Nor  was  Cocytos]  Milton  has  given  us  a 
fine  picture  of  the  rivers  of  Hell  in  the  second 
book  ot  Par.  tost,  v.  377.  ^ 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate 

Sad  Aclieron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep  '• 

Cocytos,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  rueful  stream  ;  fierce  Phleg ethon. 

Whose  w-aves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  mge. 

Far  ofli  from  those,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

X-ethe,  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls 

Her  wafry  labyrinth,  whereof  v-ho  drinks 

forthwith  his  former  state  and  beimr  fbrgets 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  plcasure'and  pain. 

rivef  ■eP'    '^'^'"^  ,  "^^""'^   '    ^"'^   '''""«="    of  ♦'•i-' 

Z7nfT  "^^  '  '-■'""°*  ^""y  '"y-'^^'f  ""=  plea- 
sure of  transcribing  Hcsiml's  humorous  account 
of  the  punishment  of  those  gods  who  had  swore 
fal  ely  by  it.  •■  For  one  whole  year,"  says  he. 
t  icy  must  abstain  from  nectar  and  ambrosi.-. 
aiKl  lie  on  the  gronnd  dumb  and  lethargic.  After 
a  yrar,  greater  punishments  await  them';  for  thcv 
are  bnnished  for  nine  years,  and  debarred  the  sc. 
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Ami  spoke  in  wrath,  as  sitk'ninjt  he  surveyM 
Thi-  starry  spli^ndoiirs,  through  the  cleft  display'd. 
"  What  pow'r  has  furc'd  Earth's  barrki  thus  away. 
And  join'd  the  upper  and  the  nether  day  •         50 
Whupierc'd  ourgloom  ?  Say, whence  these  threats 
From  the  stern  Uird  of  ocean  or  the  skies  ?  [ari«e, 
JJoasUr,  stand  forth  on  thy  own  terms  of  fi^ht  ; 
llincu  let  form  sink  to  chaos,  day  to  night. 
T.>  »h..m  more  dear  '.—I  guard  the  ^uiUy  world, 
Hither  from  Heav'n  by  adverse  fortune  huri'd. 
Nor  e'en  is  this  my  own  ;  1  nile  in  vain, 
When  Jove  encroaches  Uius  upon  my  reign, 
When  on  my  throne  the  rays  of  Titan  beat. 
And  light  abhon'd  pervades  my  gloomy  seat.     60 
Wants  he,thckini;of  Heav'n,  my  strength  to  prove? 
The  fetter'd  piunts  will  rich  doubt  remove, 
The  restless  Titans  (who  did  erst  aspire 
Itarth  to  revisit)  and  his  wretched  sire. 
Why  »ills  he,  that  my  toils  should  never  cease  ? 
Why  must  the  light  I  lost  disturb  my  peace  ? 
But  should  it  please,  each  kingd.im  I'll  display, 
And  veil  in  Stygian  mists  the  blaze  of  day. 
Hence  the  twin  sons  of  Tyndar  111  detain, 
Nor  render  back  th'  Arcadian  youth  again. 
For  why  does  he  thus  journey  to  and  fro. 
And  waft  around  the  messages  of  »oc  ? 
Why  should  Ixiou,  with  fresh  labours  worn. 
And  thirsting  TanUlus  my  anger  muum  ? 
How  long  shall  living-  ghosts  nnpumsird  roam 
From  bank  to  bank,  siid  violate  my  dome? 
With  me  Virithou,  durst  once  contend. 
And  Tlieseus  sworn  to  his  audacious  friend  : 
Then  of  Alcides  too  (my  guard  remov'd) 
The  furious  arm  and  strength  robust  1  prov'd. 
Now  Hell,  because  some  idle  feuds  arise 
Between  two  petty  ptiuccs,  open  lies. 
I  saw,  when  Orpheus  Uiu  sad  strain  pursuM, 
The  fiends  in  tears,  the  sisters'  tasks  rene.v'd. 
The  sweet  musician  o'er  my  wrath  pr'vail'd. 
Yet,  heedless  of  the  stern  condition,  fail'd. 
Once,  and  but  once  I  sought  the  w  jrld  above, 
And  snatch'd  in  Sicily  the  joys  of  love: 
The  bold  excursion  stung  Ih'etherial  prince. 
As  the  hard  laws  that  quick  ensu'J,  evince. 
At  each  six  moons  her  mother  at  my  hands 
My  consort  for  an  equal  term  di:inaiids. 
But  why  these  plaints' — Go,  minister  of  ill, 
Revenge  the  insult,  and  our  wrath  fullil. 
If  aught  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  unexpress'd, 
ThyVad'y   wit,  and  fertile  brain  su^'gcst. 
On  which  thy  sisters  may  with  envy  gaze. 
And  I  with  wonder, — go,  and  win  our  praise. 
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rirly  of  the  go<l9.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year, 
however,  they  resmne  their  pristine  state  and 
dignity." 

49.  What  pow'r]  Of  all  the  orations  in  the 
Thebaid.  there  is  none  that  can  iii'.e  less  plea- 
stire  to  the  reader,  and  consequently  less  credit 
to  the  translator,  than  this  before  us.  Not  that 
Pinto  spe.iVs  without  spirit,  but  his  sjieech  has 
many  allusions  to  dark  cireums-tances  in  heathen 
mythology  ;  so  that  I  very  much  question,  if, 
after  all  the  pains  1  h.ivc  taken,  it  is  intelligihic 
to  the  greatest  part  of  my  readers.  It  is  not  of  .1 
natnrc  to  shine  in  poetry  ;  and  all  I  could  do  to 
rooke  it  tolerable,  was  to  give  it  as  smooth  num- 
bers as  possible,  and  curtail  that  length  which 
makes  it  still  more  disgustini;. 


But,  as  an  omen  of  our  future  hate. 

And  as  a  prelude  to  the  stern  debate,  JOO 

Li  t  the  two  brothers  meet  without  the  wall, 

And,  lir'd  by  mutual  rage,  in  combat  fill. 

I.et  one  with  more  than  brutal  fury  feed 

On  his  foe's  head,  expiring  in  the  deed, 

A  not  tier  the  last  fun'ral  flames  deny. 

And  laiiit  with  carcases  his  native  sky. 

Such  acts  may  Jupiter  with  pleasuie  view. 

Nor  let  thy  wrath  our  realms  alone  pursue. 

Seek  one,  who  may  with  Heav'n  itself  engage, 

Andwith  his  shield  repel  the  Ihund'rer's  rage.   110 

Why  should  they  rnther  dare  thro'  Hell  to  rove. 

Than  with    heap'd  mountains    scale  the  walls  of 

Jove?" 
This  said,  he  ceas'd.— His  dreary  palace  takes 
The  signal  dire,  and  to  the  centre  shakes. 
His  earth,  and  that  which  overhangs  hiin,  ii'»l 
Iteiieath  his  voice,  and  own  the  s.ieaking  gi-d. 
Great  was  the  shock,  a»  when  his  brother  rolls 
His  eyes  around,  and  bends  the  starry  poles. 
He  then  rej.iins.— "  I'or  thee,  who  durst  explore 
The  sacred  void  inviolate  before,  I'-O 

What  pains  can  Idcvise?"— Half  shrunkwith  frar. 
His  amis  and  chariot  gone,  proceeds  the  seer. 
Vet  still  the  badges  of  his  oriUr  grace 
The  chief  extinct,  and  shade  his  clay^cold  face; 
Tho'  black,  a  fillet  decks  his  awful  brow. 
And  his  h.ind  grasps  a  wither'd  olive-bough. 
"  If  in  this  holy  synod  I  may  speak. 
Anil  in  my  own  defence  my  sihuice  break, 
(firand  end  of  all  things,  but  to  me  who  know 
F.ach  mystic  cause,  that  mortal  eye  can  view)  130 
Sjurce  of  existence,  thy  stem  threats  resign, 
And  to  my  pray'r  thy  willing  ears  incline  ; 
Nor  deign  to  punish  one  who  strictly  fears 
To  disobev,  and  all  thy  laws  reven  s. 
No  rape  Herculean  drew  me  to  thy  coast, 
Nor  W.1S  illicit  venery  my  boast : 
On  these  insignia  fbr  the  truth  rely, 
Alas  !  my  coward  heart  ne'er  soar'd  so  high. 
L-t  not  our  chariot  pale  thy  consort's  cheek. 
Nor  Cerhcnis  with  grief  his  cavern  seek.  HO 

An  augur  once  by  Phoebus  much  caress'd. 
The  gloomy  void  of  Chaos  I  attest 
(For  why  by  Sol  should  Pluto's  subject  swear') 
That  for  no  crime  this  punishment  1  bcir. 
This  sacred  truth  the  Cretan's  urn  must  know, 
Tliis  s.icrcd  tnith  impartial  Minos  show. 
Bought  of  my  tr  ach'rous  wife  for  cursed  gold. 
And  in  the  list  of  Argive  chiefs  enrull'd, 
Kesign'd  to  fate,  I  soucht  the  Tlieban  plain. 
Whence  flock  the  shades  that  scarce  thy  lealms 
contain.  '-^^ 

When  (how  my  soul  yet  dreads  !)  an  earthquake 

came 
Big  witli  destruction,  and  my  trembling  frame. 
Rapt  from  the  midst  of  gaping  thousands,  huri'd 
To  night  eternal  in  thy  n.thcr  world. 
What  were  my  thoughts,  while  tliio'  Earth's  ho- 
I  roll'd  upheld  in  air,  and  lost  in  gloom?  [lowwomb 
Nought  to  iny  comrade!,  or  my  country  left. 
Nor  of  my  captive  life  by  Jhcbes  berttt; 


135.  No  rape  Herculean]  The  reader  must 
observe,  that  Hercules  himself  did  not  design  a 
rape  upon  Proierpine,  but  only  went  down  to 
Hell  with  a  view  of  rescuing  'fiies-us  and  Pivi- 
thous,  who  had  attempted  it,  from  the  punish- 
ment that  Pluto  had  intended  lor  them. 
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Doom'd  nc\'cr  more  to  brcatlir  l.eniaeau  :ur, 
Or  to  my  wond'ring  friends,  inurn'cl,  rtpnir  ;  IGO 
No  scnlptui'd  tomb  to  leiigtlicn  out  my  lame, 
No  weeping  parents,   nor  odorous  flame. 
To  thee  the  whole  of  fiin'ral  pcimp  I  bear, 
Nor  shall  I  aught  with  tl-.ese  fleet  coursers  dare, 
Or  murmur  to  become  a  subject  shade  : 
I  wave  the  honours  that  were  whilom  paid  : 
No  prescience  of  the  future  dust  thou  want, 
Secure  of  all  the  destinies  can  grant. 
Hut  check  thy  rage,  the  deities  regard, 
And  for  my  spouse  reserve  the  dire  reward ;     170 
If,  in  the  process  of  advancing  age. 
She  fall,  a  victim  worthier  of  thy  rage." 
The  monarch  heard,  nor  hearing  disapprovM, 
Tho'  loath  to  spare,  ai.d  scorning  to  be  mov'd. 
The  lion  thus,  when  mcnacil  with  the  sight 
Of  obvious  weapons,  calls  forth  al!  his  might; 
But,  if  his  prostrate  foe  declines  the  strife, 
Stalks  o'er  him,  and  disdains  so  cheap  a  life. 
Meanwhile  they  seek  the  late  redoubted  car, 
Adorn'd  with  fillets,  and  the  wreaths  of  war,   180 
Astonish'd,  as  by  none  it  was  survey'd, 
Or  crush'd  in  conflict,  or  a  capture  made. 
The  troops,  suspicious  now,  recoiling  yield, 
Valk  round  the  traces  of  the  treach'rous  field, 
And  all  prefer  the  sweets  of  vital  breath 
To  Stygian  pomp,  and  an  inglorious  death. 
While  at  a  distance  in  the  road  to  fame, 
Adrastus  guides  his  troops,  Palffmon  came, 
The  messenger  of  woe,  and  trenihling  cries, 
f  For  scarce  he  trusted  to  his  conscious  cye.s,  190 
Tho'  statlon'd  near  the  i-hief  ingulph'd,  he  saw, 
All  pale  and  sad,  the  discontinuous  flaw  :) 
"  O  monarch,  turn  thy  steps,  and  seek  with  speed 
The  Doric  turrets,  and  our  native  mead  ; 
7f  haply,  where  we  left  them,  they  remain. 
No  anns  we  need;  the  battle  bleeds  in  vain. 
Our  unavailing  swords  why  wield  we  more? 
When  earth  (a  prodigy  unseen  of  yore) 
Absorbs  our  warriors.     From  beneath  our  feet 
The  ground  we  press  steins  striving  to  retreat.  200 
1  view'd  myself  the  path  to  night  profound, 
Oeclides  rushing  thro'  the  sudden  wound. 
Than  whom  of  mortal  race  was  none  more  dear. 
To  the  bright  lamps  that  gild  yon  azure  sphere 
Long  did  f  stretch  my  falt'ring  bamls,  and  strain 
My  voice;    at   length  convinc'd   that   help  was 

vain, 
I  ply'd  the  sounding  lash,  and  quickly  left 
The  steaming  champaign,  in  huge  furrows  cleft, 
Nor  common  is  the  ill ;  the  mother  knows 
Her  sons,  and  favour  to  the  Thebans  shows."  210 
Thus  he.     The  monarch  doubts,  till  Mopsus  cauie. 
And  trembling  Actor,  who  report  the  same. 
But  fame,  who  loves  each  terrour  to  enhance, 
Relates,  that  more  had  shar'd  the  same  mischance. 

175.]  This  allusion  to  (he  generosity  of  the  lion 
lias  the  sanction  of  all  the  naturalists  that  ever 
treated  on  this  animal  to  confirm  it.  CUudian  in 
his  eulogy  on  Stilicon,  lib.  4.  says, 

Obvia  prostcmas,  prostrataque  more  leonuni 
Despicias:  alaeres  ardent  quum  sternere  tauros, 
Transiliunt  praedas  humiles.     Hac  ipse  magistra 
Dat  veniam  victis,  hac  exhortante  calores 
Horrilicos,  et  quEE  nunquam  nocilura  timenlur 
Jurgia,  contentus  solo  tenure  coeicet. 


Spontaneous  then  the  soldiers  quft  their  ground. 

Nor  wait,  as  custom  was,  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Yet  was  their  progress  slow.     They  scarcely  trail 

Their  legs  along,  so  much  did  fear  prevail. 

Their  very  steeds,  as  sensible,  oppose 

Their  llight,  regardless  of  repeated  blows  ;        220 

Nor,  won  by  blandishments,  increase  their  speed. 

Or  lift  their  eyes  from  the  terrific  mead. 

The  Thebans  push'd  the  charge,  till  VeFper  led 

Bright  Cynthia's  steeds,  with  dusky  shades  o'er- 

spread  : 
Now  night,  that  soon  their'terrour  smust  increase, 
Imposes  a  short  interi'al  of  peace. 
What  were  their  aspects,  when  they  took  their  fill 
Of  sorrow's  draught  ?   Full  many  a  pearly  rill 
Stole   from    their    helms   unlac'd.     Nought  then 

could  ease 
Their  jaded  spirits  that  was  wont  to  please.      250 
They  throw  aside  their  bucklers  wetted  o'er,  [gore. 
Such  as   they   were  ;   nor  cle«ins'd  their  darts  of 
Nor  prais'd  their  horses,  nor  for  battle  drest 
The  high-rais'd  honours  of  the  shining  crest. 
Such  was  their  grief  they  scarcely  care  to  close 
Their   wounds,  and  stanch  the  blood  that  freely 
Or  with  the  <lue  resource  of  food  and  rest  [flows. 
Renew  their  strength,  by  toils  of  war  opprest: 
All  dwell  with  tears  oh  the  late  augur's  praise. 
His  love  of  truth,  and  merit  of  the  bays.  240 

One  rumour  only  thro'  the  camp  is  spread. 
That  all  their  fortune  with  the  g.jds  is  fled  : 
"  Where  are  his  sacred  arms,  revei'd  in  war. 
His  crest  with  fillets  irac'd,  and  laureU'd  car  ' 
Could  not  Castalian  lakes  and  caves  retard 
His  death  ?   Was  this  his  patron-god's  reward.' 
U'ho'll  teach  us  now,  what  falling  stars  rleclare. 
Ami  hallow'd  light'nin<:s  inauspicious  glare  ? 
What  Heav'ii  betokens  in  the  victim  slain. 
When  ye  should  inarch  ;  what  accidentsdetain  ? 
What  hour  is  most  averse  to  dove-ey'd  peace,   251 
.And  when  to  bid  the  trump  of  discord  cease  ? 
Who  now  wMl  all  futurity  disclose. 
The  just  interpreter  of  bliss  or  woes  ? 

216.  Nor  wait,  as  custom  was]  Ijctantius  in 
his  note  on  this  passage  furnishes  us  with  a  piece 
of  antiquity,  that,  I  believe,  few  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with:  viz.  that  among  the  ancients 
every  soldier,  previously  to  his  being  enlisted, 
took  an  oath,  that  he  would  never  leave  the  bat- 
tle, before  the  sounding  of  a  retreat. 

2i5.  Now  night]  Milton  has  some  beautiful 
|ines  on  the  same  subject. 

Now  nis:l)t  her  course  began,  and  over  Heav'n 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  impos'd. 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  6.  I.  406. 
239.  All  dwell]  The  reader  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  the  Grecians  on  the  loss  of  their 
patriot  and  prophet  Amphiaraus,  whose  virtues 
endear  him  to  the  latest  posterity.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  tiiat  the  old  pro- 
position, *'  All  men  are  alike  after  death,"  is  only 
partially  true.  For  the  virtuous  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  public, 
and  is  never  thought  of  but  with  sorrow,  nor  men- 
tioned but  with  honour;  whereas  the  villain  aud 
pest  of  his  r-ountry  is  either  soon  forgotten,  or 
remembered  but  with  infamv  and  detestation. 
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To  thee  the  WRrN  events  were  all  forekiiuirn, 

And  aUttip  public  evils,  and  thy  own  ; 

Yet,  (such  wa-i  virtue's  ioHiiencr)  thou  didst  join 

<Uir  troops,  and  t-la<l  in  ductal  arinuiir  shiuc ; 

And  when  the  faiat  hour  and  pem^d  came, 

JJId-it  liod  a  Irtsure  time  tu  piirchaM'  fame         260 

By  a4]vi'r%f  sii;n»  u'trthi-o»n,  and  h«To«?«  slnln, 

Till  hoaps  ot'cnioav^  dolonn'd  ihr  plain. 

What  deeds  of  slaughter,  and  »'hat  sceiR's  of  death 

Might  mp  hare  seen,  had  Hea«'n  prolonged  ihy 

breath  ? 
What  lot  U-falU  thee?  Canst  thon  visit  Earth 
AniOt  and,  »<;  it  were,  renew  thy  birth  ? 
Say,  art  thuu  thron'd  he-iidethy  fav'rinp  fateif, 
A  counsellor  in  all  their  high  d»4»ale5  ? 
Sidl  by  a  L'raU'ful  chance  dost  thou  obtain 
TheknowlcUge  ot  the  futui-e,  and  explain  ?       270 
Or  did  the  pow*r  who  rules  the  realms  below, 
lu  pity  l.i  thy  suflering";,  bef;tow 
Klysiuni.  ami  hvr  birds  of  hal!o*'d  flight  ? 
\N'hatc'ir%  thy  li>l  iM-nraih,  the  e»Hl  of  li^ht, 
Bewailin*  lonv  hi)i1<»ss^  <hnll  loath  lelicf, 
And  JJt'lphos  mourn  thy  death  in  silent  grief. 
Shut  on  this  dav  shall  DeJns  eVr  remain, 
The  sea-girt  T'-nedrts,  and  fyrrha's  fane; 
No  bold  inquirer  ope  the  Clariari  pate, 
Ntir  r.ranehus  from  his  shrine  mterpret  fate:  930 
For  1.)  cia  none  should  leave  his  native  ajr. 
Nor  for  advice  to  l)i<lyma  rej>air. 
JoveN  panting  uuks  shall  on  Ihi-  day  be  mute, 
Nor  hornetl  Ammon  ^rant  the  pUgiimSsuit: 

278.  Tenedos]  Is  an  island  of  the  Hellespont, 
situated  over  agaiii!>t  Troy  and  saeretl  to  Apollo, 
whence  Chryses  in  his  address  to  Ainillo  nbjs, 
Tniioti  ri  Tfi  sM^ffffH;. 

27ri.  And  Cyrrha's  fane]  See  oote  on  the  673d 
verse  of  the  3d  book. 

279.  The  Clarian  gate]  Tliis  and  the  other 
places  here  mentioned  were  noted  for  the  must 
fani'ius  oracle^t. 

380.  Nor  Branclius.]  As  a  supplement  to  my 
note  on  the  686th  vcr^  of  the  3d  book,  1  shall 
tran<icribe  the  following  account  of  Branchus  from 
V'arro.  OIus  qutdcm  deciinus  ab  Apolline,  cum 
in  peregrinatione  praiideret  m  litture,  ac  deinde 
prolicisi-erctur,  oblitus  est  filium  nomine  Sime- 
rum,  qui  perrenit  in  saltum  Palronis  cuiu»dain, 
et  cum  csset  receptus,  ccepit  cuui  suis  pucri<>  ca- 
pras  pascere.  Aliquando  prebenderunt  cygnuni, 
el  ilium  vi-ste  cot^^peruerunt,  dnmque  ipai  pug- 
nant  uter  illuin  patri  munus  olferret,  et  esseut 
faticati  certaminc :  rejecta  vcste  mulierem  iiivtnc- 
nint,  et  ciim  fiigerent  revocati  ab  ea  moniti  sunt, 
ut  patres  nnlce  Simenim  diligercnt  pueruui :  illi 
qus  audierunt  Patroni  indicarunt.  Tunc  Patron 
Simerum  pro  Glio  suo  nimio  dilexit  affectu,  eiqiie 
filiam  suaiii  ducendam  locavit  uxoreni.  Ilia  cuiu 
prejciian^  ex  eo  es»et  vid  it  in  somniis  per  fauces 
sua*  mtroi^e  solem,  et  exisse  per  vehirein  :  itieo 
infans  e<lilus  Branchus  vocatus  est,  quia  mater 
ejus  per  fauces  sibi  viderat  utrruin  ]><Mietrass<*. 
liio  cum  in  sylvis  Apollmem  oseulatus  fuisset, 
Coiupreheoius  est  ab  eo,  et  acccpti  corona  \irga- 
qiie  valicinari  ucepit  et  subito  Dusquam  eonipa- 
ruit.  Templum  ei  faetuin  est  quod  Branchiadon 
uoininatur  et  Apollini  PhileMo  paritcr  consecmta 
sunt  leinpla,  qu7  ab  osculo  Branchi,  &i\e  certa- 
niine  puerorum,  Hbileaia  ouocupantur. 


The  ver}'  laurels  wither,  rivers  cease 

To  flo\r,  and  Troian  Thymbra  re^t^  in  p-'ace. 

No  certain  knowledt^e  shall  the  air  unfold 

Bv  chirpings  sage,  nor  destiny  b*^  told 

By  Hupping  pinions. — *vjon  the  day  shall  comr, 

When,  other  oracle^  suppa-st  and  dumh,  'jgtf 

Temples  shall  rise  in  honour  of  thy  art. 

And  thy  responses  r«*adv  ()rie^ls  nnpart." 

Such  solemn  dirges  with  due  rev'rcnce  paid 

To  the  prophetic  mun:irch*s  hoiiour'd  shades 

In  lieu  of  riles  fun'-real  Greece  hestows 

And  i;ives  his  waud'ring  ghost  the  wi'-h'd  repose. 

Then  were  their  souis  uiiiuunn'd  with  wild  affright. 

And  all  with  equal  horrour  loath  the  fijhU 

Thus  when  some  skilfu    pilot  yields  his  breath, 

The  crew  desponding  at  his  sudden  death,        300 

Their  oars  seem  short  of  half  their  wonted  force, 

.And  the  fresh  gale  less  aidful  to  iheir  course. 

But  converse  long  indulg'd  had  eas'd  their  smart, 

Andduird  each  quick  sensation  of  the  heart. 

When  »leep  unnotic'd  stole  to  their  relief, 

And  Imsli'd  the  voice,  and  clovM  the  eye  of  grief. 

Not  so  the  joyful  Thebans  spent  the  night ; 

But  favuur'd  by  the  stars  and  Pha;l>e's  liirht. 

In  the  throneM  streets  awi  hous*  s,  madly  gay, 

With  various  ".-ports  they  cha>*d  the  hours  aw;iy. 

Eaci)  centinel  lay  dozing  at  his  post,  311 

And  senw'ies>  riot  reiguM  thm*  oil  the  host. 

In  untie  measures  some  obliquely  bound 

lo  the  hoarse  drum's  and  tinktiiig  rvmbal's  sound. 

While  others  pip**,  and  swell  the  mellow  Hute, 

Or  sing  in  concert  with  the  shnll-ton'd  lute 

Their  go<Is  pnpttioiis,  and  in  order  name 

riie  deities,  whose  fa\ouis  worship  claim. 

Paaiis  arise  to  tv'ry  pow*r  divine, 

And  the  enivvn'd  goblels  foam  w  iih  sparkling  wine. 

They  ridicule  the  tirecian  augur's  death,  32\ 

And,  as  in  seeming  contrast,  spend  their  breath 

In  praise  of  their  Tiresias.     Now  they  sing 

The  feats  and  prowess  of  each  ancient  king, 

Thebes  from  its  origin  cele>tial  trace, 

Jove  and  Kurupa  mixing  in  embrace, 

.And  boast,  how  on  his  hack  the  damsel  rode. 

And  grasp*d  his  horns,  uncoascious  of  the  god  : 

<>f  Cadmus,  the  tir'd  heifer,  ai»d  the  field. 

That  erst  was  seen  an  iron  crop  to  yield  :  330 

Of  rocks  that  foUowM  when  .Vmphion  strung 

His  Tlieban  lyre,  and  dancing  groves,  they  sung  : 

While  others  celebrate  in  equal  strains 

Hannonia,  bound  in  hymeneal  chains. 

Or  tune  tj^  pregnant  Seinele  their  lays  : 

None  want  a  fable  for  a  theme  of  praise. 

While  thu*.  the  genial  banquet  they  prolong 

In  friendly  guise,  and  urge  Ih'  untinisliM  sung, 

290.  Thus  when]  Stalius  varies  his  similes 
with  all  possible  art,  sometimes  deriving  thetu 
from  the  animal  creation,  iiometime^i  frum  the 
passions  of  mankind,  and  s^jinetimes  Iroin  the 
vTilgar  scenes  and  occurn'nces  of  life;  but  wher- 
ever we  follow  him,  we  find  him  a  fiithful  copier 
of  nature.  This  before  us,  tritiing  and  unworthy 
of  notice  as  it  may  appear  to  some  for  its  brevity, 
IS,  notwithstanding,  ver}'  just,  and  answers  in 
ever>'  point  lo  the  thmg  described  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  propriety.  Notlung  in  nature  could 
b«'  more  happily  conceived,  than  the  comparing 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  the  guide  and  oracle  of  his 
people,  to  the  pilot  of  a  ship. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


The  son  ot  Laius,  lonj  conceal'd,  forsakes 
His  gloomy  cell,  and  social  bliss  partakes.       340 
No  wonted  filth  was  on  his  visage  seen, 
Unruffled  was  hij  brow,  his  look  serene. 
Such  wonder  would  arise,  should  Bacchus  show 
]3.irbaric  trophies,  and  his  Indian  foe, 
Biovight  from  the  banks  of  mix'd  Hydaspes,  grac'd 
AVith  beds  of  gems,  and  orient  realms  laid  waste. 
His  friends'  address  with  courtesy  he  bore, 
Uor  shunn"d  their  profi'er'd  solace  as  before  ; 
But  cleans'd  his  cheeks  of  gore,  approv'd  the  food, 
And  life's  long-unexperieno'd  joys  renew'd.      350 
E'en  Oedipus  in  mirth  and  converse  gay 
Assum'd  a  part,  who  late  was  known  to  pray 
To  Pluto,  and  the  sister-tieuds  alone, 
Or  at  his  daughti  r's  feet  to  pour  his  moan. 
Yet  latent  was  the  cause.     The  palm  of  fight, 
Gain'd  by  his  country,  gave  him  no  delight; 
Tlie  ivar  was  all  he  wish'd.     To  this  his  son 
He  spurr'd,  nor  car'd  by  whom  the  day  was  won. 
But  first  with  tacit  vows  he  view'd  the  sword. 
And  all  the  seeds  of  wickedness  explor'd.  360 

Hence  smil'd  upon  his  asjiect  peace  unknown, 
And  the  feast  pleas'd  with  merit  not  its  own. 
Thus  Phineus,  when,  his  limbs  with  htmger  v/orn, 
And  the  last  period  of  his  torture  borne, 
His  palace  freed  from  harpies  he  perceiv'd. 
Incredulous  his  rescue  disbeliev'd ; 
Then  gave  a  loose  to  joy,  as  long  unstain'd. 
His  vessels,  beds,  and  costly  board  remain'd. 
Sfrctch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  cohorts  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day  :  370 

All  but  Adrastus,  he,  consign'd  by  fate 
To  watchful  cares,  the  curse  of  regal  state. 
With  horrour  heard,  unknowing  the  repose 
His  age  requir'd,the  revels  of  his  foes. 
He  sickens  at  the  trumpet's  brazen  sound. 
And  shouts  of  haughty  triumph  that  rebound 
From  echoing  rocks.  The  pipe  augments  his  fears. 
Dwells  on  his  thoughts,  and    grates  his  loathing 
ears. 

345.  Hydaspes]  A  river  that  rises  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  India  toward  the  mountain  Imaus, 
and  falls  into  the  Indus,  in  allusion  to  which  cir- 
cumstance, I  have  given  it  the  epithet  mix'd. 

36.3.  Thus  Phineus,  when  his  limbs]  Pliineus 
vas  a  kina  of  .\rcadia,  who,  having,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  qnecii,  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  children 
by  a  former  w\(e,  was  himself  struck  blind  by 
Jupiter,  who  sent  the  harpies  to  punish  him  ;  but 
directing  the  Argonauts  in  their  way  to  Colchis, 
they,  in  return,  drove  away  the  harpies.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  who  has  expatiated  on  tiiis  fable  in  his 
Argonantics,  has  the  following  beautiful  lines  on 
Phmeus's  joy  and  astonishment  on  being  deliver- 
ed from  those  rapacious  animals. 
Ipse  inter  medios,  ecu  dulcis  imagine  somni 
L<etU5,  ad  oblita;  Cereris  suspirat  honores.       B.  .5. 

3"3.  With  horrour  heard]  Homer  opens  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Iliad  with  a  similar  description 
of  the  distress  .Agamemnon  laboured  under  the 
night  after  his  defeat  by  the  Trojans.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  seem  to  have  given  our  author  the 
hint  of  the  six  verses  before  us, 

'Htoi  ar'i J  'jTiStn  TO  T  u-.'xoy  a^fjVn^ 
irin^iAv^fv  wtfjre  troXXr\  Tft  xaitTO  'iXi'j^i  ttr^ 0, 
Au,\uJt,  cv^yfwy  t'  tv:7lf,v,  otAnir/  t'  «v^fy::iwy. 


Tlien  from  his  camp,  desponding,  he  surveys 

Their  wav'ring  torches,  and  triumphal  blaze,  380 

Tiius  when  the  fury  of  the  tempest  past. 

The  vessel  drives  with  an  indulgent  blast. 

Secure,  and  trusting  to  the  settled  deep. 

The  mariners  refresh  tljeir  limbs  in  sleep  ; 

And  all,  unmindful  of  their  office,  nod. 

Save  the  pale  master,  and  his  painted  god. 

Now  Sol's  fair  sister,  viewing  from  afar 

His  coursei's  yok'd,and  ready  for  the  car, 

(While  ocean  roar'd  beneath  the  rushing  day. 

And  rcddeu'd  with  Aurora's  orient  ray,)  300 

Collects  her  beams,  recalls  her  scatter'd  light. 

And  with  her  whip  compels  the  stars  to  flight. 

When,  ever  on  the  public  welfare  bent, 

Adrastus  summon'd  to  his  royal  tent 

Tlie  Grecian  peers,  the  question  in  debate, 

Wlio  should  succeed  interpreter  of  fate, 

(")n  whom  thi;  wreaths  and  tripods  should  devolve, 

And  wlif)  could  best  their  oracles  resolve. 

Scarce  had  they  met,  when  with  united  voice 

On  fain'd  Thiodamas  they  fix'd  their  choice,    400 

To  whom  Amphiaraus  oft  reveal'd 

The  mysteries  of  Heav'n,  nor  blush'd  to  yield, 

Invidious  of  his  art,  a  share  of  fame. 

But  own'd  his  merit,  and  approv'd  his  claim. 

Such  unexpected  honours  must  confound 

The  youth,  for  modesty  as  skill  renown'd  : 

With  aweimfeign'd  he  views  the  proffer'd  leavtSj 

Mistrusts  his  art,  and  scarce  the  charge  receives. 

As  when  some  youth  of  royal  blood  succeeds 

To  his  paternal  crown,  and  rules  the  Medes,     AlO 

(More  safe,  had  fate  prolong'd  his  father's  life) 

With  diiHdence  he  treads  the  path  of  strife ; 

Much  from  th'  aspiring  temper  of  his  peers. 

And  trom  the  vulgar's  headstrong  will  he  fears. 

Doubtful  with  whom  his  wide  domain  to  share. 

Whom  make  a  partner  of  imperial  care. 

His  slender  grasp,  he  fears,  will  ill  contain 

The  weighty  sceptre,  and  his  bow  sustain. 

And  trembling  takes  the  courser's  reins  in  hand. 

And  huge  tiara,  badge  of  high  command.  4^0 

Soon  as  a  chaplet  for  his  brow  he  twin'd. 

And  in  a  wreath  his  flowing  locks  confin'd. 

With  shouts  triumphant  thro'  the  camp  he  went, 

-And  as  a  specimen  of  his  intent 

To  serve  the  pul>lic,  piously  prepares, 

Earth  to  propitiate  with  due  rites  and  prayer«, 

Nor  useless  to  the  Greeks  the  scheme  appcni'd. 

First  then  two  altars  on  the  chaiupaign  rear'd, 

With  turf  high-heap'd,  and  evergreens  he  giac'»l, 

And  various  flow'rs,  in  decent  order  plac'd,      43() 

The  goddess's  own  gift.     On  these  he  threw, 

Wliate'er  the  vernal  rays  of  Sol  renew 

On  her  green  surface  :  last  he  pour'd  a  bowl 

Of  purest  milk,  and  thus  confirms  the  whole, 

38(7.  And  his  painted  god]  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  ancients  to  name  their  ships  from  some 
particular  gods,  whom  they  lookeil  upon  as  tute- 
lary patrons  to  them,  and  paint  their  images 
upon  tlie  stern. 

418.  And  his  bow  sustain]  The  bow  was  borne 
by  the  Persian  kings  as  aii  ensign  of  royalty,  as 
we  learn  from  Dio,  book  49,  who  informs  us,  that 
the  ambassadors  sent  by  Mark  Anthony  to  Phra- 
atcs  found  him  sitting  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and 
playinir  on  his  bow-string  with  his  fingers,  as  I 
think  the  words,  T>iv  vf.poiv  tu  Ts;k  -iuKKiMV,  signify. 
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"  O  bland  creatress  of  the  gods  above, 
And  men  beneath,  from  nljose  omnific  love 
The  wood-,  arc  clad  h  ith  verdure,  river*  flow, 
And  animalb  with  life's  warm  current  glow  ; 
Hail,  fairest  part  of  the  material  world. 
From  «-hom  arosi-  the  stones  by  Pyrrha  hurl'd,  440 
Promethean  arts,  and  food  fur  human  kind, 
Improv'd  by  change,  with  various  arts  rclin'd. 
Old  ocean  rc«ts  suf^lain'd  on  thy  embrace. 
Thy  wide  extent  contains  the  tinny  race. 
The  feathcr'd  kind,  and  sa\age  in  his  lair: 
Round  thee,  the  prop  of  worlds,  in  vacant  air 
Sublimely  pois'd  the  swift  machine  of  Heav'u, 
And  the  bright  cars  by  Sol  and  Luna  driv'n. 
Whose  lights  alternate  i^ild  the  star-pav'd  pole. 
In  motion  annual  and  diurnal  roll.  450 

Cani-t  thou,  who,  situate  in  the  mul>t  of  things. 
And  undivided  by  the  brother-kings, 
So  many  towns  and  nations  far  an<l  wide. 
From  thy  vast  store  with  nounshnient  supply'd. 
Alone  and  unassisted  dost  snsUiin, 
And  Atlas,  who  without  thee  toils  in  vain 
Beneath  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  his  care, 
Us  only  of  thy  sons  refuse  ti>  bear  ? 
Why,  goddess,  dost  thou  munnur  at  our  wii|;ht  > 
O  s.ay,  what  crime  has  merited  thy  hate  ?  460 

Is  it,  because  a  foreign  birth  we  iHia^t, 
The  wretched  natives  of  th'  Inaehian  coa^t ' 
Our  country  lies  in  ev'ry  tract  of  earth  :     (worth. 
Nor  ehould'st   thou  these   or  those,  as  v.ud  of 
Mark  out  for  vengeance,  or  extraneous  call. 
Since  thou'rt  alike  the  mother  of  us  all. 
Common  to  all  alike  may'st  ttioii  remain,    [plain. 
Nor  grudge,  that   aught  but  Thehans  pre»s  thy 
Still  in  the  chance  of  war,  and  cour.e  of  l'u»e 
May  we  expire,  not  whelin'd  thro'  sudden  li:>le  ; 
Snatch  not  our  breathing  bodies,  ere  they  he    471 
On  the  known  pile,  but  give  us  time  to  die. 
Soon  shall  we  come  the  path  that  all  must  tread, 
V^hen  destiny  has  cut  the  fatal  thread. 
O  stop  tin:  moving  field,  nor  thus  prevent 
The  sisters'  liandc,  but  to  our  pray'rs  relent. 
But  thou,  whom  dear  to  H*  av'n  no  Tbeban  hand 
Dcpriv'd  of  vital  breath,  nor  hostile  brand, 
But  Nature,  who  prepar'd  a  bed  of  rest 
Between  her  arms,  and  snatcb'd  thee  to  her  breast. 
As  if,  in  recoinpeuce,  she  would  bestow  4bl 

A  buriaUplace  on  Cyrrha's  sacred  brow  : 
Conciliate  to  the  gods  thy  wretched  friend. 
And  let  a  portion  of  thy  skill  descend 
To  guide  my  brea.«i.    Whate'er  thou  didst  prepare 
To  t'^ach  our  grieving  host,  to  me  declare. 
As  thy  interpreter,  to  thee  I'll  pay 
My  vuwt  in  absence  of  the  god  of  day. 

435.  O  bland  creatress"]  The  poet  has  confirm- 
ed the  character  of  I'hiodomas  by  this  beautiful 
hymn  to  the  Karth.  There  ia  a  genuine  classical 
simplicity  in  it  not  without  a  mixture  of  grantl*  ur, 
that  none  but  Homer  and  CulliiiKichus  were  truly 
masters  of,  except  our  Miltou,  whose  style  and 
manner  of  hymo-nritiug  approach  very  near  to 
our  author's. 

45'J.  And  undivided]  Statins  alludes  here  to  the 
hemistich  in  the  lifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
Keptune,  sp'^aking  of  the  division  of  the  world 
tietvreeo  Jupiter,  Pluto  and  himself,  says, 

r«Ms2'  iVi  ^vrn  sar?wT« 


The  place  that  jnatch'd  thee  hence,  is  more  di\  ine 
Than  Cyrrha,  Delos,  or  the  god's  own  shrine."  450 
This  said,  in  earth  he  pliing'd  the  sable  herd. 
And  sheep,  for  their  bkiek  fleeces  much  preferr'd : 
Tlien  o'er  them  hcap'd  the  sand.  Such  rites  they 
For  fun'ral  honours  to  the  prophet's  shade,  [paid 
Thus  toil'd  the  Greeks,  when  in  the  brazen  sound 
Of    swords   and    martial    horns  their  shouts  an: 

drown'd. 
Tlie  queen  of  furies  from  Theumesus'  heieht 
Her  tresses  shook,  ami  rois'd  the  din  of  lijrht; 
She  mingled  hissings  with  the  clarion's  tone. 
And  the  trump  brcatli'd  a  clangour  yet  unknown. 
Cithrron  starts  astunish'd,  and  the  quire  6ot 

Of  tow'rs  that  danc'<l  to  great  .\uiphion'$  lyre. 
Now  stem  Bellona  thunders  at  each  gate. 
To  wake  the  war,  and  act  the  will  of  fate. 
The  sounding  hinues  ring,  as  they  unfolil : 
Tlic  waves  of  people  to  th«  pa..»age  roll'd. 
As  if  the  Grecians  press'd  them  from  behind  ; 
Horse  mix  with  foot,  and  clashing  chariots  loin'd. 
Long  in  th*  entangling  entrance  tjiey  remain. 
And  view  the  tield,  they  stroiu  to  reach  in  vain. 
Crcoii  by  lot  from  the  Ogycian  goes  ;  611 

Neita?  then  Kteocles  disclose  : 
The  llamoloides  Hx-mon  occupies  ; 
Thro'  Hyps-'us  to  the  plain  Pra-tides  flies  : 
Next  thru'  Wectr<c  warlike  Dryas  takes 
His  way ;  Euryroedon  HypsisLx  shakes. 
The  gale  of  Dirce  for  a  while  retards. 
Tin  n  flees  the  brave  Meuiceeus  « ith  his  gtiardx. 
Thus   «hcn  the   Nile   with    HeavVs  desccndin; 
show'rs,  0 1 9 

And  ea-tein  snows  retrieves  his  less'ning  pow'rs, 
Impatient  of  th'  increase,  imbib'd  with  force. 
And  foafnliiK  o'er  he  bursts  bis  latent  sourcp, 
I'hen  disembogues  his  burdeu  in  the  main,   [plain. 
And  from  sev'n  mouths  o'erBows  the  neighb'ring 

401.  In  earth"]  The  ancicots  always  sacrificed 
black  .inimals  to  the  Earth:  thus  HoliKr  in  tile 
3d  book  of  the  Iliad. 

0.'<7(Tf  i'  npr*  I7ifvr  Xit^or,  iTifvr  if  y.i>Milar, 
Trrri  T^  'HiXiw. 

Of  which  (savs  the  old  s^holi.ist^  the  white  lamb 
vtas  sacriticed  to  the  Sun  as  the  father  r>f  light, 
and  the  black  one  to  the  F.artb,  as  bei'ig  the  mo- 
ther and  nurse  of  mankind. 

511.  From  theOgygian]  Lactantius  in  his  notes 
on  our  author,  esteems  this  dull  enumeration  oV 
the  Thcban  gates  as  a  striking  elegancy:  but,  I 
confess,  I  fear  it  is  folly  to  hare  translated  it. 
Dry,  however,  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  1  doobt 
not  but  there  are  many  lovers  of  antiquity,  who 
extol  Statius  to  the  skies  for  haling  handed 
down  to  posterity  such  a  considerable  piece  of 
useful  knowledge.  All  I  request  of  the  reader 
with  respei't  to  it  is,  that  he  sill  not  blame  the 
dullness  of  the  translator,  since  he  ould  not  have 
been  faithful  to  the  ohginal  without  beini;  so. 

519.  Thus  when]  The  p"<<  has  in  this  eomp^ri- 
son  descended  to  the  minntia'  of  exactness;  but 
the  delicacy  of  the  allusion,  which  may  possibly 
escape  the  oliservaiion  of  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  is  the  correspondence  of  the  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  the  seven  gates  of  Tliehes:  for  as 
each  of  the  former  discharges  a  torn^nt  of  water, 
so  from  each  of  the  latter  a  band  of  warriors  issuer 
to  tile  &eld  of  combat. 
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While  to  Iheir  caves  tli^  routed  nymphs  retreat, 

Kor  even  dare  their  native  river  meet.  [bands. 

Meanwhile    th'     inaehian   youths,   and    Spartan 

"With  those  uho  cultivate  Elaean  lands. 

And  Pylos,  seek  the  battle,  sadly  slow, 

And  drooping  with  the  weiirht  uf  recent  woe  ;  53(1 

Nor  willing  yet  Thiodamas  obey, 

Depriv'd  of  their  late  prophet's  gentle  sway. 

Nor,  prince  of  anaurs,  dues  thy  cohort  boast 

Alone  of  thee:  the  universal  host 

Defective  seems,  as  thro'  the  wings  offi:;bt 

Thy  successor  appears  excell'd  in  height. 

Thus  should  some  envious  cloud  secrete  a  star 

Fromthefairgroupe  that  forms  the  Northern  Car, 

Short  of  its  complement,  the  mangled  Wain     5.19 

Would  scarce  be  known,  and  seamen  gaze  in  vain. 

But  see  !  fresh  laboui-s  to  the  poet  rise. 

And  war  unsung  demands  the  god's  supplies  : 

Another  Phctibus  tiien  attune  my  lyre, 

A  greater  Muse  tlie  growing  song  inspire. 

The  fatal  hour  arrives  so  rashly  sought, 

With  horrour,  sun'ow,  blood  and  carnage  fraught; 

And  Death,   from  chains   and   Stygian   darkness 

freed, 
Enjoys  the  light,  and  stalking  o'er  the  mead, 
Expands  his  jaws,  and  to  his  arms  invites 
The  men  of  wortli,  bnt  vulgar  triumphs  slights.  550 
He  marks  the  chiefs  who  most  deserve  their  lile, 
T^ie  fust  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  strife  ; 
<^f  these,  scarce  numbLi'd  with  the  mighty  dead, 
The  fiends  rapacious  snatch  the  vital  thread. 
Mars  occupies  the  centre  of  the  field, 
Mis  javelin  dry  ;  wliere'cr  he  turns  his  shield, 
TJie  fatal  touch  erases  from  the  mind 
Wives,  cUildien,  home,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind, 
'i'ho  love  of  life  too  flies  among  the  rest, 
The  last  that  lingers  in  the  human  breast.         560 
Wrath  sits  suspended  on  their  thirsty  spears, 
And  half  nnsheath'd  each  angry  blade  appears. 
Their  helmets  tremble,  formidably  2ay 
With  nodding  crests,  and  shed  a  gleamy  ray. 

537,  Thus  should]  This  simile  likewise  has  all 
the  precision  and  justness  of  the  former:  the 
seven  captains  being  represented  by  the  seven 
stars  in  Charles's  Wain. 

541.  But  see!  fresh  labours]  Statius  is  not  the 
only  author  who  has  renewed  his  invocation  to  the 
deities  who  preside  over  poetry,  at  the  middle  of 
his  book,  when  he  is  going  to  enter  upon  a  difier- 
ent  subject. 

Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  &.c. 
Tu  vatem,  tu  diva  mone:   Sec. 

Major  rerum  mihi  nascltur  ordo, 
Majns  opus  moveo.  Virgil,  jEn.  lib.  7. 

And  Miiton  likewise  ; 

Descend  from  Heav'n,  Urnnia,  &c. 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  6cc.      Par.  Lost,  b.  7. 

547,  And  Death]  We  are  here  dazzled  and  con- 
founded with  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  complica- 
tion of  imagery.  Wnat  can  be  more  grand  and 
magnificent  than  the  prelude  to  this  battle  ?  We 
see  Death  let  loose  from  Hell,  and  striding  with 
open  moxith  over  the  field,  iMars  spiriting  the  sol- 
diers, and  with  the  touch  of  his  shield  infusint;  a 
forgetfniness  of  all  domestic  connections,  and  the 
very  horses  seemingly  voluntan.-  in  their  masters' 
service. 


Loud  beat  their  daring  liearts  against  tbefnails  : 
Nor  wonder  we,  with  men  the  god  prevails; 
The  very  steeds  with  warlike  ardour  ^lovv, 
And  snow-white  show'rsof  foam  the  plain  o'erflow. 
They  champ  the  bit,  or  neighini:  jniw  ihe  ground. 
Ami  bound   and  jnance  at  the   shrill    trumpet's 
sound,  570 

As  if  their  rider's  soul  transfused  inspires 
Their  breasts  with  equal  and  congenial  tires. 
When  now  they  rush,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise 
From  either  part  encounl'ring  in  the  skies. 
As  they  advance,  tlie  middle  space  between 
Grows  less,  till  scarce  an  interval  is  seen. 
Now  front  to  front  oppos'd  in  just  array, 
The  closing  lio>ts  witli  groans  commence  the  fray: 
■Sword  is  repell'd  by  sword,  shields  clash  on  shields. 
Foot  presses  toot,  and  lance  to  lances  yields.     580 
Their  helmets  almost  join,  and  mingling  rays. 
Alternately  reflect  each  other's  blaze. 
Beauteous  as  yet  the  face  of  war  appears, 
No  helms  uncrested,  and  no  broken  speais; 
Without  a  flaw  the  deepening  lines  remain, 
Their  belts  and  bucklers  shine  without  a  staiu  : 
Fair  hung  the  quiver  at  the  warrior's  side; 
Nor  did  one  chariot  stand  without  a  guide. 
But  when  stern  valour,  prodigal  of  life. 
And  wrath  arose,  increasing  with  the  strife,     590 
Darts  thrown  aloft  with  swift  succession  glare, 
(-ilow  in  the  whirl,  and  hiss  along  the  air : 
A  cloud  of  arrows  intercepts  the  skies, 
Scarce  can  the  crowded  Heav'ns  for  more  suffice. 
Nut  with  such  force  the  flaky  sheets  of  snow 
Descend  on  Rhodope's  aerial  brow; 
Great  was  the  crash,  as  when  from  either  pole 
Jove  haies  his  arm,  and  bids  the  thunder  roll; 
Thus  roars  the  storm  when  gloomy  Boreas  pours 
The  hail  on  Lybian  sands  in  rattling  show'rs.   6U0 
Some  fall  by  sent,  some  by  returning  speais. 
And  present  death  in  various  forms  appears; 

575.  As  they  advance,  the  middle]  These  are 
good  lines,  though  I  cannot  think  them  equal  to 
the  following. 

For  now 


'Twixt  host  and  host  a  narrow  si)ace  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 

Of  hideous  length.  Par.  Lost,  b.  6.  103. 

579.  Sword  is]  The  lines  in  the  original,  v'u. 
Jam  clypeus  ciypeis,  umbone  repellitur  umbo* 
Knse  minax  ensis,  pede  pes  &.  cuspide  cuspis, 

are  imitated  (says  Mr.  Pope)  very  happily  from 
the  following  lines  in  the  fourth  book  ut'  the  Iliad, 
verse  446. 

Oi  5'  oTi  Jjif  ff  yjL'^o"^  fvrt  ^'jytivltg  ixovJo, 
"ETTXtjl-  t"  aX>v?7A»jcr( ■ 

595.  Not  with  such  force]  The  reader  may  com- 
pare this  with  the  following,  tjuoted  from  Virgil's 
jEneid,  book  9.     verse  668. 

iiuantus  ab  occasu  veniens  pluvialibus  hcedis 
Verbcrat  iinber  hunuim  :  quam    mutta  grandine 

nimbi 
In  vada  precipitant,  cum  Jupiter  horridus  austris 
Torquet  aquosam  bytmetn,   &.  ctcio  cava  nubila 

rumpit. 
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With  stakes,  in  lim  of  javfltiis.  tbcy  eiis;ae«. 
Ami  aiulual  l>low!t  are  dualt  with  mutual  ra^t*. 
Their  whizziiii;  slinR^  a  stony  tLin|M'»t  rain  ; 
The  bullut:*  tfash,  like  lii;htiiin}c,  o'er  the  plain. 
A  (luuhit;  fiilc  Is  KnIuM  in  ev*ry  dait, 
And,  the  stt'fl  failing,  pv^ison  sap*  the  heart. 
No  randuui  weajKins  lly  without  a  wound  ;        609 
The  prc^s  st>  thick,  thtry  eaiuiot  reach  the  ground. 
Ot^  ignorant  thi-v  kill,  and  fall  in  B^ht, 
And  foitnni'  tlo^i  the  work  of  varruus  mi(;ht. 
They  j^ui  and  lose  u  ilh  swilt  vieivsitndu 
The  uelUfuujht  ground,  pursuing  and  pursuM. 
As  when  Rreat  Jo\c  «)f  ad\ii>e  wind>  and  storms. 
To  vi'x  the  world,  a  tlouble  (empe>t  ft>rni:»; 
The  skie^  and  .••urut'S  waver  with  the  hla>t 
Which  then  prevails,  and  still  obev  the  IsaI; 
Till  the  lig^ht  clouds  with  dri\  iiii:  Auster  sweep. 
Or  stn^rnrrr  Bon'as  rules  the  wat'ry  derp.         6*20 
Asopian  Mypscun  first  tlie  sljut:)itfr  led. 
And  sltw  Mi-nalcas  at  his  people's  heatl. 
Th*  Oflialian>  proud,  who,  wedc*d  in  linn  array 
With  closr-coujpactcd    shields,  Itad  forc'tl   their 

way 
Thru*  the  l-!uba*an  ranks,  their  niiehtiest  slain. 
They  swervM  aside  and  sorrowing  quit  the  plain. 
He,  a  rounh  native  of  the  rapid  tluo<l, 
A  Spartan  both  in  nature  and  by  blood, 
Back  thro'  his  boweU  drrw  the  thrillin^:  dart. 
That  qnivor'd  in  his  l>osom  mar  his  heart,        630  | 
(Lest  in  his  bark  by  sinking  deeper  found. 
His  troops  should  deem  it  a  dishonest  wound.) 
Tht-n  at  lus  foe  the  weaptin  faintly  threw,  I 

The  blooily  wea|Hiri  uiuivai.in^  (lew.  1 

il'TC  eml  the  rural  sports  of  the  deceas'd. 
His  wars,  ami  stri|K's  that  erst  his  mother  pleasM. 
At  Pti»«liniu8  Amyntas  :ilt>  his  bow  ^  * 

When  (ah  I   how  swift  the  sisters  wing  the  blow) 

615.  Ai  when  great  Jove]  So  Siliiis  Italicus,  I.  4.  I 
Hac  poiitiini  1  iec  (ubi  cxercct  disconlia  ventos)  { 
Fert  B 'rea«,  Eurusque  refert,  moh-mque  profundi,  [ 
Nunc  hue  alterno,  nuiK'  dluc  llamine  iccsiaiit.  , 

636.  And  *tnpes  that  erst  his  motlicr  pleas'd]  ' 
Oreites  having  tmnnported  the  imai:c  of  Diana  ■ 
from  Seythiw  into  Sparta,  and  that  gotldess  being  i 
only  placable  with  human  blood,  U>t  the  divine 
venifeanre  shouM  be  incurred  by  an  in»ermis3i"»n 
of  sacriliip,  and  that  their  cruelty  might  not  ex- 
cite the  Gn>eks  to  a  rebellion,  they  inun'<l  their 
children  tonndertEoa  severe  9conr§in<r  with  a  kiinl 
of  trmulous  patiem%  and  fortitude,  till  the  blood 
jrusheH  out  ill  such  a  quantity  as  mieht  appease 
the  cruel  ^oildesjt.  Tertullian  in  his  proem  to  his 
liveii  of  the  uiurtyrs  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
count: Nam  quod  ho«!i''  apud  I^anjda'monios 
Kolcmnitas  maxima  est  ^^afxa^iywTi;  [i.  e.  Fla^el- 
latio]  non  lattft.  In  iput  sa<'ro  ante  ar.nn  nubile^ 
quique  adoleiK'entes  fla^ellis  afllit^untur  astantibns 
parentihus  &  propinquis  &  uti  persevercnt  ad- 
bortnntibus. 

6J7.  At  Phaeilimus]  As  the  perpetual  horrour  of 
comhaLs  and  a  succession  of  images  of  slaughter 
could  not  but  tire  the  reader  in  the  ctiurse  of  a 
lonx  work.  Statins  hat  endeavoured  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  a  constant  variety  in  the  deaths  of 
hit  hert>es.  Tln^e  he  distinguishes  several  ways  : 
sometimes  by  the  characters  of  the  men,  their 
age.  otTice,  profession,  nation,  and  family,  some- 
times by  the  difference  of  their  wounds,  and  at 
otUi-rs  by  the  »e\eral  postures  and  attitudes   in 


Supine  the  chief  lies  panting  on  the  ground. 

Ere  fhe  recoiling  string  had  ceas'd  to  sound.   640 

Oil  Phegeus  next  a  forceful  stroke  descends. 

Ami  his  right  arm  from  off  the  shoulder  rends. 

l.unf.  trembling  on  Ute  pain  the  member  sLay*d| 

Nor  from  its  faithful  i;rasp  dismis»*d  tlie  blade ; 

A''t'tri  vir-w'd  with  horrour.  as  it  lay 

'.MaKt  other  arms,  and  lopp'd  the  liand  away. 

Stern  .\thamas  his  furioiuf  lance  impelPd 

At  Iphis,  angry  Pheres  Abas  feird  ; 

The  swoid  of  savage  Hypseus  Ar;:us  found  : 

They  Ijiy.  lamenting  each  a  ditTrent  wound.     650 

Kapt  in  a  chariot.  Abas  sought  the  mead  ; 

Argus  on  fjot :    but  Iphi^  rein'd  the  steed. 

T«o  Thcban  twins  tog'-ther  rang'd  the  fi<  hi. 

In  casques,  the  fatal  mask  o*'  war,  concealM  ; 

These,  as  along  the  paths  of  light  they  sf»ed, 

Two  twins  ot  Argos  mini;led  i\  ith  the  deail  : 

But  when  each  kindred  feature  they  descrv'd, 

As  to  despoil  them  of  their  arms  tluy  try'd; 

They  gaze  upon  each  other,  and  bemoan 

The  cruel  lot,  that  soon  may  be  their  own.       660 

Unhappy  Daphnisby  fien-c  Ion  bleetis. 

Who  took  advantage  of  his  headstrong  steeds  : 

Jove  smiles  in  triumph,  Phcebns  monru't  in  vain  j 

This  dwelt  at  Pisa,  that  on  Cyrrhu's  plain. 

Two  chiefs  above  the  rest  were  mark 'd  with  fame; 

By  fortune,  heroes  of  distin^uishM  name  ; 

Fierce  Haeinon  chasNl  the  t^recians  o'er  the  field. 

The  Thcban  troops  to  rasins  Tydcus  yield  : 

In  hifn  Alcidcs  gen'ious  heat  instills,  669 

Him  Pallas  tires. — Thus  from  their  echoing  hills 

Two  torrents  rush,  iiicreas'd  with  wintry  rains. 

And  pour  a  double  ruin  on  the  plains, 

which  his  warriors  are  described,  cither  falliog  or 
lighting. 

670.  Thus  from  their  echoing  hills]  I  shall  take 
Uiis  opportunity  of  presenting  my  readers  with 
three  wry  fine  similes  fn»m  three  different  au- 
thors; the  last  of  which  is  perhap<i  as  pompous, 
copious,  picturesque,  not  to  say  every  way  |K>cti- 
cal,  as  ever  was  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  crca- 
tion. 

C't  torrcns  ceUi  pncreps  e  vertice  Pindi 
Cum  sonitu  ruit  ad  cainpum,  magnoque  furore 
Convulsuni  inontis  volvit  latus,  obvia  passim 
Ariuenta,  immanesquc  fera?,  sylvaMjue  trahuutur. 
Spumea  saxosis  clamat  convallibus  unda. 

Silius  [(aliens  dc  Uello  Punico,  lib.  4, 

Con  quel  furor,  che'l  re  de  finmi  altiero, 
i^uando  rompe  tal  volti  argini  e  sponde, 
K  ehe  net  campi  Ocnei  s*  apre  il  senttero, 
Ei  grassi  soli'hi.  c  le  biad''  feconde, 
K  con  Ic  sue  Capanne  il  gre^je  intirro, 
K  coi  cani  i  pastor  porta  nell'onde. 

Ariosto'sOrlan.  Fuiioso,  canto  40. 

Comme  nn  voit  un  torrent  du  haat  des  Pircnnrfes, 
Menacerdes  vallons  les  nymphes  consterncv's; 
Cent  digues  qu'on  oppose  a  sos  Hots  orageux, 
.^utienneiit  qnelque  temps  son  choc  impetueux  : 
Mai-"  bicntot  renversant  sa  barriere  impuissante, 
II  porleau  lorn  |e  bruit,  la  mort,  ^V  I'tponvante; 
Deracine  en  passant  ccs  chenesorgueilleux, 
Sui    brovoient   les  hirers,  6t  qui   toucboicot   IcJ 

cieux, 
Detache  les  rochcrs  du  pendant  des  montagnes, 
£t  poun^utt  les  truupeaux  fuiant  dans  lesoampag- 

016.  Voltaire  s  Ucnr.  Chant.  6. 
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Contending,  who  should  highest  overflow 

Tlie  bi-itlge,  or  soonest  lay  thp  forest  low  ; 

Till  some  strait  vale  unites  their  watry  force. 

And  joins  their  streams  in  one  continu'd  course  ; 

Then,  ocean  near,  they  labour  to  disjoin 

Their  currents,  ere  they  mingle  with  the  biine. 

Bold  Idas  issued  thro'  the  middle  tight, 

And  nav'd  a  torch  that  shed  a  smoky  lisrht :     6S0 

The  warrior's  frolic  struck  his  foes  with  fear ; 

They  shvuwi'd  his  sight,  and  left  the  passage  clear  : 

But  Tydeus's  lance  pnrsu'd  him,  as  he  sped. 

Tore  off  his  helm,  and  pierc'd  his  naked  head. 

Supine  the  jiiant  lay,  the  barbed  spear 

Stands  fixed  upon  his  forehead.     Round  his  ear, 

And  temple  swift  the  curling  flames  arise. 

When  Tydeus  thus  in  triumph  boasting  cries  ; 

"  O  call  not  Argos  cruel  in  return 

For  this  thy  funVal  pile  ;  in  quiet  bum."  690 

As  the  gaunt  wolf,  pleas'd  witli  the  first  essay 

Of  slaughter,  flies,  uncloy'd  to  make  a  prey 

Of  the  whole  (lock.     Thus  rush'd  the  vcjigeful  son 

Of  Oeneus  to  complete  the  task  begun. 

Brave  Aon  perish'd  by  a  well-aim'd  stone  ; 

His  sword  hew'd  Pholus  and  bold  Chromis  down. 

The  sons  of  Ma;ra  sunk  to  nether  night 

Beneath  his  piercing  dart,  whom  in  despite 

Of  Venus,  once  her  patroness,  she  bare  : 

Mean  time  the  matron  wearies  Hea>'n  with  pravV. 

Nor  with  less  wrath  insatiate  Ha-mon  glows,    701 

But  dies  the  ground  with  puqile  as  he  goes  j 

In  ev'iy  quarter  of  the  field  engag'd. 

But  mostly  where  the  thickest  combat  rag'd. 

At  length  as  on  he  sped,  tho'  short  of  breath, 

Yet  still  unwearied  with  the  work  of  death; 

He  falls  on  Bates,  who  address'd  his  host 

To  dare  the  threatened  shock,  nor  quit  their  post : 

On  tlie  fair  youth,  unknowing  whence  it  came, 

Pesctnds  the  pole-ax  with  unerring  aim,  710 

And  cleaves   his   temples,   grac'd  with   youthful 

charms; 
His  locks  divided  fall  upon  his  arms. 
The  crimson  life  gush'd  upward  from  the  wound  ; 
Prone    falls   the   chief,    and    falling    spurns    the 

ground. 
Polites  then  beneath  his  falchion  bow'd. 
And  Hypanis,  vtho  long  unshorn  had  vow'd 

691.  As  the  gaunt  wolf]  Tasso  has  paraphrased 
tUis. 

Come  dal  chiuso  ovil  cacclato  viene 
Lupo  tai'or,  che  fugge,  e  si  nasconde  ; 
Che  se  ben  del  gran  ventre  omai  ripiene 
Ha  r  ingorde  voragine  profonde. 
Avido  pur  di  sanguo  anco  fuor  tiene 
La  lingua,  e'el  sugge  dalia  labra  immonde ; 
Tal'ei  sen  gia  dopo  il  sanguigno  Stratio 
Delia  sua  cupa  fame  anco  non  satio. 

Gier.  Lib.  canto  10.  stanza  2. 

"Tie.  Who  long  unshorn  had  vow'd]  Their  let- 
ting their  hair  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  dedicat- 
ing it  to  the  gods,  was  esteemed  a  principal  act  of 
religion  by  the  ancients.  Thus  we  (ind  Achilles 
consecrated  his  hair  to  the  river  Sperehius  in 
orjer  to  procure  himself  and  frjend  a  safe  return 
from  Troy. 

*E,6' rtfr'' a>.\'  IvorVf  CTcJ't'cxfif  3i^  Axi>->-(t';i 


Their  hair  to  Bacchus,  and  the  god  of  day; 

Yet  neither  came  to  drive  the  pest  away. 

To  these  the  warrior  Hyperenor  join'd, 

And  Damasus,  who  fain  would  havedeclinVl     ICO 

Th'  unequal  conflict;  but  the  spear  he  threw, 

.Athwart  his  breast,  and  thro'  his  shoulders  flew  ; 

From  his  tenacious  grasp  tiie  buckler  tore. 

And  on  its  point  in  seeming  triumph  bore. 

Much  more  had  Harmon  too  that  day  achiev'd> 

The  pow'r  assisting  :  but  Minerva  griev'd 

For  her  slain  Greeks,  and  to  his  wrath  oppos'd 

Oenules. — Now  the  god  and  goddess  clos'd 

In  converse  mutual,  when  Alcmene's  son. 

Peace  at  his  heart,  serenely  thus  begun.  TOO 

"  Say,  faithful  sister,  by  what  fortune  driv'n, 

We  meet  in  battle  ?   Has  the  queen  of  Heav'n, 

For  ever  studious  in  promoting  ill, 

Dcvis'd  this  scheme  ? — Whatever  is  thy  will. 

Let  that  be  done  :  much  sooner  I'd  withstand 

The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  and  brave  the  thun'l'rer's 

Dear  as  my  H:emon  is,  him  I  disown,  [hand. 

If  Pallas  favours  heroes  of  her  own. 

No  more  with  thee  in  any  mortal's  cause 

I  combat,  tho'  thy  f.ivour'd  Tydeus  draws        7-10 

On  Hyllus,  or  should  menace  with  his  spear 

Amphitryon,  recent  from  the  nether  sphere. 

Fresh  in  my  mind  thy  favours  1  retain  ; 

How  oft  (when  o'er  the  spacious  earth  ajid  main 

I  roani'd)  that  hand  upheld  me  in  the  fray, 

And  Jove's  own  a-gis  gave  my  arm  the  day;! 

With  me  the  realms  of  Styx  thou  hadst  explor'd. 

Could  Acheron  to  gods  access  afford. 

To  thee  my  rank  and  place  in  Heav'n  1  owe. 

My  sire,  and  more  than  I  can  utter  now.         750 

Then  act  thy  will  on  Thebes, — to  thee  I  yield 

The  sole  command,  and  guidance  of  the  field." 

This  said,  he  strode  away. — His  words  assuage 

The  wrath  of  Pallas,  and  apj)ease  her  rage. 

Her  anger  past,  the  wonted  smiles  return  ; 

The  snakes  subside,  her  eyes  desist  to  burn. 

The  waiTior,  conscious  that  the  god  retir'd. 

No  more  with  strength  endued,  with  ardour  fir'd. 

With  faint  effort  whirls  round  his  useless  brand. 

Nor  in  one  stroke  descries  his  patron's  hand.    760 

Would  pride  and  shame  permit,  he  fain  would  fly  : 

He  blushes  to  retreat,  yet  fears  to  die. 

Oenides  urges  his  retreating  foe ; 

And  brandishing  what  no  one  else  could  throw. 

Directs  his  arm,  where  'twixt  his  helm  and  shield. 

The  joining  throat  and  neck  a  passage  yield. 

Nor  err'd  his  hand,  but  Pallas  chose  to  spare 

Tlie  hapless  youth,  aTid  made  his  life  her  care. 

741.  Ou  Hyllus]  Hyllus  and  Amphitryon  were 
his  sons  by  Omphale. 

74:j.  Fresh  in  my  mind  thy  favours]  In  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Pallas  mentions  Jove's  in- 
gratitude in  not  rewarding  her  for  the  services  she 
had  done  his  son  Hercules  at  his  request,  when 
distressed  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 

756.  The  snakes  subside]  The  poet  must  here 
allude  to  the  snakes  on  Medusa's  head,  depictured 
ou  Jupiter's  jegis,  which  Pallas  generally  carried 
about  her. 

'Ajj-fl  J'  a'p  u^iKTlv  jSaXpr'  Alyiia  iuirmnKtffW) 
^£m)V,  »iv  uTtpl  jxh  -TrftvTti  f> of©*  iC**avtt»TO. 
*Ev  i'  i'pif,  Iv  5*  aXxT),   EV  iv  xfviicaa  iwxn' 
'E>  Si  Ti  TofyuTi  XE9R^^  tfitvara  ttsW^w. 

Iliad  5.  Ver.  738. 
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Tlic  dart,  diverted  from  its  destiii'd  course, 

His  shoulder  i;iiiz'd,and  spent  in  air  its  force.  "70 

A  fate  lu  near  him  chills  his  soul  witb  dread  ; 

At  once  his  fortitude  and  vigour  fled  : 

No  more  lie  dotes  prolong  th'  unequal  fight. 

But  even  sickens  at  the  hero's  sight. 

Thus, when  some  hunter's  spear  liasdrawn  the  gore 

Fioin  the  tuuyh  forehead  of  a  bristled  boar, 

Itut  lightly  ra/'d  the  akin,  nor  reach'd  the  brain  ; 

The  danntnl  savajtc  wheels  around  with  pain. 

Grinding  his  tusks,  or  stands  aloof  thro'  fear. 

Nor  tempts  ai^in  the  fury  of  his  spear.  180 

Long  had  brave  Prothuus  with  unerring  hand 

Ilcall  out  hi>  shafts,  and  irall'd  the  Grecian  band  ; 

This  Tydcus  saw,  and  rushini!  nt  the  f* 

And  his  gay  cour>er,  aim'd  a  double  blow. 

On  him,  as  prone  he  tumbles  on  the  plains. 

Falls  the  pierc'd  steed,  and, while  he  seeks  the  reins, 

Stamps  on  tbe  helm,  till  by  his  feet  comprest 

On  his  lord's  face,  it  cnish'd  his  shielded  breast; 

Then  spuutinjr  out  amidst  a  purple  tide 

The  bit,  expir'd  recumbent  at  his  side.  7% 

Thus  often  on  tlie  rloud-supporting  crovm 

Of  (iaunis,  vine  and  elm  are  both  o'erthrown, 

A  doiibli*  damage  to  the  swain  :  but  most 

Th'  uxorious  elm  bewails  bis  rousoit  lust ; 

Nor  gr'.ians  so  raueh  t'^t  his  own  hapless  fate. 

As  for  the  grapes  he  piTsscs  with  his  weight. 

Cnortrbus,  comrade  of  the  nine,  forsook 

His  native  iiioiint,  ami  the  Castalian  brook  ; 

Though  ofl  L'rania  from  th'  inspected  stars 

Fortwam'd  hisdeath,  and  bade  him  shun  the  wars: 

He  edit  ss  he  mixes  with  the  daring  thrvng,       801 

And,  while  he  meditates  the  future  song, 

Becomes  l.'nisell  a  theme  of  public  praise ; 

The  sisters  we<'p,  forgetful  of  their  lays. 

SuoU'n  with  ambitious  hopes,  young  Atys  came 

From  Phocian  Cyrrha  to  the  field  of  fame. 

To  fair  lsn>ena  from  his  tender  age 

Espuus'it ;  nor  did  her  father's  impious  rage, 

Or  tlie  nev'Icclcd  beauties  of  her  face. 

The  idol  fair  one  In  his  eyes  disgrace.  810 

Nor  in  her  turn  the  damsel  disapproves 

His  faultl.'ss  person  ;  mutual  were  tlieir  loves. 

But  H-or  forbids  their  nuptials ;    hence  atos« 

The  champion's  hatred  to  his  Argive  fiH-s. 

He  shines  the  foremo>t  in  the  deathful  scene. 

And,  lab'ring  to  be  notic'd  by  his  queen. 

Now  wars  on  foot,  and  now  with  loosen'd  reins, 

And  foaming  horses  pours  along  the  plains. 

His  iloating  mother  deck'd  bis  am'rous  breast 

And  graceful  shoulders  with  a  purple  vest        820 

Uis  aims  .iwl  trappings  were  emboss'd  with  gold, 

Lest  he  slould  seem  less  glorious  to  behold 

Than  bis  fair  spouse. — On  these  the  chief  rely'd, 

And  the  stem  Rreeks  to  single  fleht  defy'd  ; 

The  weakest  of  his  enemies  subdu'd. 

Ami  none  attack'd,  vilio  were  not  first  purfu'd. 

Trembling  he  bears  their  trophies  to  his  train. 

And  with  his  troops,  inglorious,  herds  again. 

827.  He  bean  their  trophies]  This  pass.ige 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  ancient  method  of 
fighting.  Wc  S'^!  the  leaders  advancing  bef.>rc 
tlieir  troops,  and  making  an  excursion,  and  as  somi 
a>  tliey  had  obtaiued  the  spoils  of  the  vanquislu-il, 
ri'lurning  to  them  agniii.  If  tins  passage  is  at- 
tended to,  it  will  clear  up  many  things  in  Homer, 
and  his  imitators,  wliicii  would  otherwise  seem 
very  abiu<d. — .\>ys  would  bare  nude  a  good  hero 


Thus  the  young  lion  in  the  Cas-pinn  shaile, 

(  N'u  length  of  mune  terrific  yet  display'd)        830 

Vet  innocent  of  slanghtcr'd  bull  or  rain, 

If  chance  he  lights  upon  a  straggling  lamb 

Without  the  fold,  in  absence  of  the  swain, 

Uiots  in  blood,  and  glories  in  the  slain. 

t  »ii  Tvileus  then  unknown  he  casts  his  ej'cs, 

And  measuring  his  valour  by  his  si/e, 

Proudiy  pn  snmes  to  make  an  easy  prev 

Of  tlie  slain  chief,  and  bear  his  arms  away. 

He  now  had  levcU'd  many  a  distant  blow. 

Ere  the  brave  prince  peireiv'd  his  puny  foe  :  819 

At  length  contemptuously  he  vicw'il  the  man. 

And  formidably  smiling,  thus  began  : 

••  I  see,  Tain  f'>p,   too  pr^Kjinal  of  breath. 

Thou  soekest  honour  from  a  doricus  death." 

He  paus'd  ;  nor  deigning  to  discharge  a  blow 

With  sword  or  spear  on  such  a  worthless  foe. 

His  arm  scarce  rais'd,  a  slender  javelin  threw. 

With  fatal  certainty  the  weapon  flew  ; 

And,  as  if  driven  with  his  utmost  force,  845 

Deep  in  his  croiu  infix'd,  there  ttopp'd  its  course. 

rh»  chief  of  life  thus  seeminjly  bereft. 

The  gen'roiis  victor  passes  on,  and  le't 

His  arms  untoucli'd,  and  thus  jocostly  said, 

"  These  suit  not  Mars,  nor  thee,  O  fav'ring  maij  : 

Wnat  man  of  courage  would  not  blush  to  wear 

Such  gaudy  trifles  ?— Nay,   1  scarce  would  dare 

Hnsent  them,  by  my  consort  to  be  birne. 

Lest  she  rej<-ct  Ihim  with  indignant  s.orn." 

Thus  spake  CVnides,  fir'd  with  lust  of  fame. 

And  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  nobler  game.        860 

Thus,  when  the  lion  roams,  where  heifi-rs  feed, 

And  lowing  beeves  expatiate  o'er  the  mead, 

The  royal  savage  traversing  the  plain 

In  suilen  majesty,  and  sour  disdain, 

in  a  romance.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  go  to  war  only  to  please  the  ladies,  and  uiix 
the  beau  with  the  hero,  two  character!,  the  most 
inconsistent  in  nature,  though  often  united  in 
practice.  Whilst,  however,  we  are  pitying  the 
rash  and  ill-timed  gallantry  of  tliis  young  maii, 
we  cannot  but  applaud  the  rough  soldier-like  be- 
haviour of  Tydeus,  and  the  blunt  nit  he  shows 
on  this  occasion.  1  shall  only  observe  farther, 
that  this  character  is  admirably  well  supported, 
and  is  a  sufileient  proof  of  our  author's  vein  for 
satire. — The  former  part  of  this"  note  belongs  to 
Barthius. 

861.  Thus,  when  the  lion]  In  onler  to  obviate 
any  ohjeelion  that  may  arise  to  the  trequeut  repe- 
tition of  similes  drawn  from  the  same  object,  I 
shall  trinscribe  Mr.  Pope's  defence  of  Homer  on 

that  point. "   Is    it  not  mure  reasonable  to 

compare  the  same  mag  always  to  the  same  ani- 
mal, than  to  see  him  sometimes   a  sun,    some- 
times  a  tree,   a ii.l  sometime i   a   river?    Though 
Homer  speaks  of  the  same  creature,  he  so  diver- 
sifies tile  circumstances  and  accidents  of  the  com- 
parison, that  they  aUay^  appear  quite  diflerent. 
,  And  to  say  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  animal  or 
I  the  thing,  as  the  action  or  posture  of  them  that 
employs  our  imagination  :   two  different  animals 
III  the  same  aclioo  aie  more  like  each  other  than 
1  one  and  tlie  same  animal  is  to  himself  lu  two  dif- 
{  ferent  actions.     And  tliosewho,  in  p-ading  Homer, 
I  are  shocked  that  'tis  always  a  liun,  may  as  well  br. 
angry  that  it   is  always  a  man."     ;><.■«  Easaj  oa 
,  Huiner's  Battles. 
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Spares  the  weak  herd,  and  culling  out  their  head. 

Some  lordly  bull,  arrests  and  lays  hi'n  dead. 

Men^ceus,  list'ning  to  the  dying  cries 

Of  Atys,  swiftly  to  his  rescue  flies  ; 

Anrl  lest  his  steeds  should  flag,  deserts  his  car, 

And  bounds  impetuous  thio'the  ranks  of  war.  870 

Th'  Arcadian  youths  advanc'd  to  strip  the  slain  ; 

Nor  did  the  Thebans  labour  to  restrain. 

Till  brave  Mensceus  tiius  : — "  O  foul  disgrace 

To  boasted  Cadmus  !   O  deg-cn'rate  race  ! 

Shall  foreign  Atys  gain  deserv'd  applause 

By  nobly  bleeding  in  another's  cause, 

While  we  decline  the  danger  of  the  day, 

And  children,  wives,  and  all  that's  dear  betray  r" 

Each  tender  care  revi\  'd,  the  troops  arise. 

Shame  in  their  breasts,  and  anger  in  theireyes.  SSO 

Meanwhile  the  Theban  princesses,  a  pair 

Alike  in  manners,  and  supremely  fair, 

Retiring  to  their  chambers,  give  a  vent 

To  mutual  grief,  and  mutual  discontent: 

Nor  do  they  weep  the  present  ills  of  fate, 

But  from  the  earliest  fera  of  tluir  st.ite 

Seek  matter  of  complaint ;  one  mourns  her  sire. 

And  one  the  mother-queen's  incestur)us  lire; 

This  weeps  her  absejit  brother's  baneful  stars. 

The  monarch  that,  but  both  detest  the  wars.   890 

Their  vovs  suspended  by  an  equal  love, 

Thev  fondly  pity  whom  they  can't  approve. 

And  doubt,  wJ^om  they  bad  rather  have  prevail : 

At  length  the  favour'd  exile  sinks  the  scale. 

Thus  Paiidionian  birds,  nhen  they  regain 

Their  native  clime  in  winter's  dreary  reign, 

Pereh'd  on  their  nests,  in  plaintive  accents  tell. 

And  hear  what  various  accidents  befel 

873.  O  foul  disgrace]  This  little  exhortation 
^if  MensBceus  to  his  soldiers  is  at  once  concise 
and  pithy.  A  longer  speech  at  this  juncture 
would  have  been  very  absurd.  He  has  said  all 
that  was  wanted,  and  nothing  hut  what  he  ought. 
It  is  som(*thing  like  tliat  compreh'^nsive  haran^^ue 
of  the  great  Oustavus,  **  Look  ve  at  those  fellows; 
either  fell  them,  or  they'll  fell  you." — It  is  re- 
n/arked  of  Homer,  that  his  longest  orations  are 
Siieh  as  were  delivered  in  the  heat  of  battle,  a 
fenlt  which  none  can  accuse  our  author  of  without 
manifest  iniustice, 

891.  Their  vows  suspended]  This  recals  to 
iny  remembrance  four  beautiful  lines  from  Seneca 
fhc  tragedian,  who,  in  his  Thebais,  introduces 
Jocasta  speaking  as  follows  : 

Ulramque  quamvis  diligam  affeetu  pari, 
a!uo  causa  melior  sorsque  deterior  tradit, 
luelinat  animus,  semper  infirmo  farens 
Miscros  niagis  fortuna  coneiliat  suis. 

Though,  by  the  by,  the  poet  seems  to  contradict 
what  he  said  before,  viz.  that  Antigone  preferred 
Polynices  in  her  esteem. 

S9o.  Thus  Pandionian  birds,  when]  Statins  is 
not  the  Hrst  poet  who  has  likened  the  chattering 
of  women  to  the  chirping  of  birds.  Virgil  in  his 
i^neid  compares  the  loquacious  Juturnato  one  of 
them. 

Nicra  velnt  magnas  domini  cum  di\itis  xdcs 
Pervolat,  et  pennis  alta  atria  lustrat  hirnndo,' 
Pabula  parva  legens,  nidisque  Io<|nacibns  escas  : 
I''t  nunc  porticibus  ^'acuis,  nunc  Inuiiid.-i  circnm 
Stagna  sonat.  Lib.  I'i,   vi:r.  •173. 


Each  other  absent,  and  by  turns  rejoice 

In  notes  that  emulate  the  human  voice.  900 

Tears  making  way,  the  chaste  Ismene  broke 

Her  silence  first,  and  thus,  exclaiming,  spoke: 

"  O  sister  !   what  deluding  errours  blind 

And  mock  the  easy  faith  of  human  kind! 

When  images,  in  dreams  returning,  play 

Before  our  eyes,  distinct  as  in  the  day  ; 

.4nd  sleep  is  mark'd  by  care  :  for  yesternight 

My  fancy  labour'd  with  the  sudden  sight 

Of  nuptials,  which  in  peace  were  never  sought, 

Nor  enter'd  in  (ny  most  unguardid  thought.      910 

The  bridegroom  too  among  the  rest  was  shown, 

Scarce  known  in  person  :  once  indeed  I  own 

I  saw  him,  when  my  marriage  was  propos'd. 

At  court. — But  soon  the  glilt'ring  scene  was  clos'd. 

The  fires  extiuguisli'd  suddenly  I  view'd, 

.•Vnd  omens  and  juognostics  dire  ensu'd. 

^'y  mother  Ibllow'd  then,  with  fury  fir'd. 

And  /Vtys  at  my  hands  ivith  shouts  requir'd. 

What  mean  these  dark  portents  of  deatli  obscure  ? 

I  fear  not,  while  our  house  is  thus  secure,         SiO 

While  the  foe  stands  aloof,  and  hope  remains, 

Fraternal  concord  may  reward  our  pains." 

While  thus  each  other's  sorrows  they  report, 

A  sudden  tumult  Gils  the  spacious  court ; 

And  Atys  enters  (moving  scene  of  woe) 

By  toil  and  sweat  lecover'd  from  the  foe. 

Life's  ebbing  stream  ran  trickling  on  the  ground. 

One  feeble  baud  reelin'd  upon  the  wound. 

And  his  loose  hairs  his  bloodless  face  conceal'd, 

His  languid  neck  dependent  on  the  shield.         930 

Jocasta  first  the  killing  object  ey'd, 

.And  trembling  call'd  his  fair  intended  bride. 

This  he  requests,  that  with  his  dying  voice 

Anil  last  farewell  he  m.ay  confirm  his  choice. 

Her  name  alone,  a  pleasing  sound,  lon^  hung 

On  his  pale  lips,  and  trembling  on  his  tongue. 

The  servants  shriek,  the  virgin  with  her  hands 

Conceals  her  blushes  :  modesty  commands. 

The  queen,  indulgeut  to  th' entreating  chief. 

Constrains  her  to  impart  this  last  relief.  940 

Thrice  at  her  name  he  lilts  his  drooping  head. 

And  thrice  sinks  back,  his  vital  spirits  fled. 

On  her,  the  light  of  Heavn  no  more  enjoy'd. 

He  feasts  his  eyes,  .admiring  and  uncloy'd. 

No  pai-ents  near  to  rear  the  sacred  pyre. 

Nor  frantic  mother,  or  desponding  sire  ; 

To  her  th'  ungrateful  oflice  they  assign, 

1'o  tend  his  obsequies  and  rites  divine. 

There,  no  one  present,  o'er  the  coi-se  she  sighs. 

Closes  eacii  wnunil,  and  seals  her  lover's  eyes.  Obif 

Meanwhile  Bcllona  wak'd  anew  the  fray. 

And  turn'd  the  doubtful  fortune  of  the  day : 

She  chang'ij  her  torch,  and  other  sei-pents  wwe, 

Heap'd  slain  onslain,,aiidsHtirdtlie  stream  of  gore. 

As  if  the  toil  of  light  was  scarce  begun, 

r^Iuch  work  of  death  remaining  to  be  done. 


923.  Wliile  thus]  This  description  of  the 
distress  of  the  two  lovers  is  beyond  all  the  enco- 
miums that  can  be  given  it;  though  the  grief  of 
Ismene  on  this  occasion  is  not  so  outrageous,  as 
if  she  had  not  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  previous 
dream.  Tlie  dying  warrior  is  very  artfully  intro- 
duced, his  condition  and  appearances  are  very 
picturesque,  and  the  effects  of  his  violent  passion 
finely  imagined,  though  at  the  same  time  very 
natural. 
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F>ut  Tyik-us  shirxi!  tiie  must ;  Iho',  sure  to  wound, 

Parthciuipxni  deals  his  shafU  vuiind, 

Th(»'  fiiTCc  HippnuHtlou  liiip<--l>  his  Iwrsc 

Thro*  Ihc  gur'd  war,  and  cnishe.-*  many  a  corse,  960 

And  Capdhfiis' j.-ivi-lin  win^s  Mt  rii»ht^ 

Afar  dis(iii;;ui8h'd  in  the  ruiiks  of  tight, 

Ilis  wah  the  day  :   tK-fure  hiiti  tn-nibliii);  Ilic« 

Tho  Tht'han  hi-nl,  us  thus  atuuiJ  he  i-iits  : 

**  Why  this  retreat,  «Leri  uuievenp'd  icmain 

y.our  vnliaiU  cumrudi^s,  late  in  ambush  alniii } 

Bf'hoUl  the  man,  by  whom  alone  they  h]ed  : 

Itehntd,  aitd  wreak  on  his  duvutid  hejd 

Your  umth  <  ullecltd. — Can  ye  thud  furrjro 

The  chaiKTC  of  war,  and  spare  Hit  present  Iw  ?  970 

Is  there  a  man  whom  lliis  widc-wa>>ting  steel 

ilas  wrong'il,  for  vengeance  let  bmi  here  appeal. 

Now  by  my  soul  it  grrieves  me,  tliat  content 

With  fifty  deatliii,  my  courbo  I  backw^nl  bent 

To  fair  Myccuie. — Fly  then,  but  this  ilay 

The  proud  usurper  for  your  lliv'ht  khull  pay." 

Searce  had  he  spok'*,  when  on  the  left  he  npy'd 

The  Vm^  conf«pieuous  for  his  plumy  pride, 

Rallying  his  routed  furccs. — At  the;  \iew 

The  kindlrnc  hero  to  Ih*  ( ncuuntrr  flew,  980 

J^A  on  a  s>!^aji  the  royal  eaf;le  spriiics 

M'ith  swift  itescent.  and  slmdc^  hiui  with  hi.-*  win'^s 

T*hen  thus. — •'  O  mouarrh,  »tudi<itt.s  of  the  rigiit. 

Meet  we  thus  fairly  by  Apollo'b  light  ? 

Or.  badat  thou  rather  trust  thy  worthless  lif^ 

To  ni^lit  ai.d  nmbusrades,  than  oijcn  ^trifcf** 

To  tins  the  iiulteii  tj'rant  nou^^ht  replies^ 

Unt  at  the  fi>c  a  spear  loud  ntuzzln]^  flics, 

Chaig'd  with  an  answer.     lU|>id  was  it'<  force; 

But  towards  the  peritj^i  of  its  furiuiis  course      990 

t>emdes  iK-at  it  off,  and  whirls  his  own 

With  stren;;th  and  vigour  until  then  unknown. 

Swift  rushM  the  lance,  and  pmmis'd  in  its  flight 

To  put  an  <nd  to  the  destructive  fight. 

The  fav'ring  gotis  of  eltlicr  party  bent 

Their  eyes  towardi  il,  anxious  for  th'evpnl; 

But  for  his  brother  the  fell  tleiid  preser\'d 

Eteocles.     Aside  the  ja\'lin  s»erv'd 

*ro  Phlegjas,  his  M|uiri>,  where  'midst  the  press 

lie  toit'd  with  equal  honour  and  •>uocts->.         lOOO 

Now  fiercer  (?rown,  th*  yEtolijn  draws  his  sword, 

And  rushtrs,  but  the  Thcbau  urms  afford 

9i*r.  But  Tydeus  shines  the  mgst]  Tlio  pic- 
ture of  Tydcus  in  the  following  lilies  is  \ery  ela- 
borately drann.  As  his  fute  is  near  at  hand,  tlio 
poet  endeavours  tu  make  him  quit  the  stage  with 
honour,  and  immortalize  him  in  his  verse>.  Ac- 
cordingly, tliis  being  the  last  scene  he  is  (o  a\>- 
pear  iu,  he  is  ushered  in  with  the  greatest  pmip; 
and  lest  ther/:  slmtUd  Ik  any  duulil  of  l)is  supe- 
riority, a(\er  having  been  compared  to  the  king 
of  beast«,  he  is  repn  Rented  by  the  eagle,  king  of 
pirds.  The  poet^  by  this  aecuniulatit>n  of  siinihs, 
raises  our  ideas  uf  Iiik  hero  much  higher  than  any 
>tmplc  description  <-an  leaeh. 

PSl.  As  on  a  swan]  This  comparistm  is  \(ry 
vninult'ly  copied  from  Horner,  as  may  be  ^-eeii 
from  the  rireuuist4t>eti  of  the  shadowing  of  the 
ejgk*s  wiugs. 

So  the  stronK  eagle  from  his  oiry  height. 
W'hn  innrks  the  *.wan>*  or  cranes*  cndnxlieil  flight. 
Sloops  down  im|>etuou9,  as  they  light  for  food, 
And  stooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  t\*K)d. 

Pope's  Iliad. 

«0L.   II. 


A  gmt(-fnl  sh'-lter  to  the  eonard  king. 

As  when  the  shepherds,  gath'rmg  in  a  ring. 

Attempt  to  drive  the  nightly  wolf  away  ; 

The  pruitling  savage,  heedful  of  his  prey. 

Pursues  ihil  only,  nor  attacks  his  foes, 

Whusc  flubs  and  stones  ann4>y  bira  as  lie  goes. 

Thu!.  Tydeus  disregards  th*  inferior  crowd. 

And  venpcanceon  tlM'irgudty  monarch  vow 'd.  101 0 

Vet,  scorniuz  Jlp|K)^il4an  in  theeliace, 

H<:  struck  thi*  daring  Thoas  in  his  face  ; 

A  welUaim'd  dart  Deilochus  arrests, 

And  left  its  point  dtrp-burk-d  in  his  breasts  : 

Piere'd  in  the  side,  then  Clonius  bit  the  ground, 

And  stern  Hippntadcs,  from  whose  wide  wound 

The  boWeU  gush'd. — Full  helmets  oft  he  skims 

III  uir,  and  tu  the  trunk  restores  his  limbs. 

And  now  the  piince,  unwcary'd  yet  with  toils, 

Bloek'd  himself  up  with  carcases  and  spoils:  lO20 

With  him  alone  the  circliug  hosts  engagi?. 

The  single  object  of  tiieir  missile  rage. 

Part  clitter  on  the  surface  of  his  skiu, 

Part  frustrate  fall,  and  part  ai^*  lodg'd  within  ; 

Some  Pallas  plucks  away.      }lis  targe  appeaiy 

An  iron  grove,  thick  set  with  gleamy  spiars. 

No  Ciest  is  extant  ;  thro*  the  bristling  hide 

Hi»  nuked  back  and  shouJders  arcdescry'd  : 

And  M:ir^,  which  on  his  casque  depietur'd  sat<>, 

Kell  uH",  a  ioyh  !>Li  omen  of  his  fate.  1030 

The  sliivej-'d  bra>s  into  his  body  pent,  [lent 

Wiuu,;ht  him  su<-h  pain  as  might  have  made  re- 

The  hravot  heart,  when  lo  1  a  stroke  descends, 

And  from  the  gums  his  gnashing  grinders  rends. 

Mis  brea>t  is  delug'd  with  a  tide  of  gore, 

With  dust  embrown'd,  while  each  dilated  pore 

ill  copious  drops  perspires. — Pleas'd  he  survey 'd 

Ilis  bands  applauding,  und  the  martial  maid, 

VVho  o'er  her  eyes  the  spreading  a?gis  threw, 

.^s  to  her  sire  in  his  behalf  she  Hew.  1040 

But  see,   an  ashen  jav'lin  cuts  the  wind. 

And  leaves,  witJi  anger  charg'd,  the  clouds  behind, 

Loug  was  the  author  of  the  deed  unknown, 

(ju-at  Menalippus,   for  he  dur&t  not  own  : 

At  length  the  foe's  untimely  joy  display'c^ 

The  warrior,  herding  in  hi;*  troop,  bctmy'd. 

1019.  And  now  the  prince]  The  magnaniinons 
Scava  i^  in  mtirh  the  same  plight  in  the  six^h 
boo|i  of  Lucan*s  Pharsalia. 

Ilium  tota  premit  moles,  ilium  omnia  tela. 
I'ortis  crebris  sonat  ictibus  umbo. 


El  galett  fra.rqientn  cav«  compressa  pcrunint 
Tempora  :   nee  qiiirquam  niidis  vitalibus  ohscat 
Jam  pater  stantes  in  summis  ossibus  hastas. 
Stat  non  fragilis  pro  Ca»are  mums. 


Poiupeumquc  tenet :  jam  pectora  non  tegit  aimis: 

Ac  vrritos  cretii  elypco,  laevaque  vacasse, 

Aut  culpa  vixisse  sua  non  vuliiera  belli 

Solus  obit,  den-iamque  fi*rens  in  pfvtore  sylvam. 

Turn  giadibus  fesiis,  in  quern  cadet,  digit  h<jsteiu, 

10-il.  Bu*.  see,  an  ashen  jav'lin]      These  verses 
are  imitated  from  Virgil. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Kcce  viro  str'tdtns  alis  allap-.a  sugitta  est ; 
Iiic  rlurn  qua  puKi  mann,  quo  turbir>e  adaeta  ; 
i'uis  tantnm  Uutnlis  Inudem,  ca^tusnc,   D^nisne, 
Attulrrit  :   pressa  ct  insignis  gloria  facti, 
Nrc  scse  jtncst  jaclaTit  vu'nere  qutsqunm. 

JEneid,   Lib.  12.  rcr.  323. 
X  X 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


For  the  pierc'd  lieio,  now  no  longer  stcel'd 
Against  the  growing  anguish,  loosM  liis  sliield. 
And  btnt  beneath   the  wound.     This  seen,  the 

G  reeks 
Rush  to  his  aid  with  groans,  nor  manly  shrieks  : 
The  sons  of  Cadmus,  smiling  at  their  grief,  1051 
With  shouts  triumphant  intercept  relief. 
Tlie  chief,   inspecting  close  the  adverse  side, 
The  marksman,   lurking  in  the  crowd,  espy'd. 
Collects  his  whole  remains  of  life  and  strength. 
And  throws  a  weapon  of  enormous  length. 
Which  neighb'ring  Hopleusgave,  nor  gave  invain: 
Forth  spouts  the  blood,  extorted  by  the  strain. 
By  force  his  sad  companions  drag  him  thence, 
(While  yet  unconscious  of  his  impotence)      1060 
'J'hen  bear  him  to  the  margin  of  tiie  field. 
His  sides  supported  in  a  double  shield  ; 
And  promise,  he  shall  quickly  re-engage, 
When  strength  shall  second  his  undaunted  rage. 
But  he  himself  perceives  his  failing  breath. 
And  shudd'rinsj  at  tlie  chilling  hand  of  death, 
Reclines  on  earth,  and  cries, — "  1  die  in  peace; 
But  pity  me,  O  sons  of  fertile  Greece! 
I  ask  you  not  these  relics  to  convey 
To  Argos,  or  the  seat  of  regal  sway,  1070 

Regardless  of  my  body's  future  doom. 
Nor  anxious  for  the  honours  of  the  tomb. 
Curst  are  the  brittle  limbs,  which  thus  desert 
The  soul,  when   most  their  strength   they  should 
All  I  solicit  farther  is  the  head  [exert. 

Of  Menalippus;  for  my  jav'lin  sped. 
And  streteh'd,   1  trust,  the  dastard  on  the  plains  : 
Then  haste,  Hippomedon,  if  aught  remains 
Of  Argive  blcud  ;  and  thou,  Arcadian  youth, 
In  praise  of  whom  fame  e'en  detracts  from  truth  : 
Go,  valiant  Capaiicus,  thy  country's  buast,    1081 
And  now  the  greatest  of  th'  Argolic  host." 
All  mov'd  ;  but  Capaneus  arrives  the  first. 
Where  breathing  yet  he  lay,  deform'd  with  dust, 
And  took  him  on  his  shoulders.     Down  his  back 
Flon  s  the  warm  blood,  and  leaves  a  crimson  track. 
Such  look'd  Aleides,  when  in  times  of  yore 
He  enter'd  Argos  with  tlie  captive  boar. 
O'ereome  with  joy  and  anger,  TyJ^ns  tries 
To  raise  himself,  and  meets  with  eager  eye    1090 
The  deathful  object,  pleas'd  as  he  survey'd 
His  o\vn  condition  in  his  foe's  pourtray'd. 
The  sever'd  head  in»patient  he  demands. 
And  grasps  with  fervour  in  his  trembling  hands, 

1062.  His  sides]  The  ancients  were  wont  to 
carry  their  generals  who  fell  in  battle  on  a  shield; 
as  we  learn  from  Virgil,  book  10. 

At  socii  multo  gcmitu,  lacrymisqne, 
Impositum  scuto  rel'erunt  Pallanta  frefiuentes. 

Agiin,  book  10. 

At  Lausum  socii  exanimum  super  arma  ferebant- 

The  losing  a  shield  in  combat  was  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  disgrace  tlif;t  could  befall  a  man  : 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celercm  fug:arn 
Kensi,  rclicta  non  bene  parmula, 

says  Horace :  hence  the  famous  saying  of  the 
.Spartan  lady,  when  she  gave  her  son  a  shield  ; 
Aut   cum  iliu,  aut   in   illo ;  i.  e.  "   Either  return 

Willi  it,  or  upor)  it." Part  of  this  note  belongs 

to  Bernartius. 

ipy?.  The  sever'd  head]    We  are  now  ccnie  to 


While  he  remarks  the  restless  balls  of  sight, 
That  sought  and  shunn'd  alternately  the  light. 
Contented  now,  his  wiath  began  to  cease. 
And  the  tierce  warrior  had  expir'd  in  peace; 
But  the  fell  fiend  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred,    • 
Unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead.  UOfJ 

Mean  while,  her  sire  unmov'd,  Tritonia  came, 
To  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  fame  ; 
But,  when  she  saw  his  jaws  besprinkled  o'er 
With  spatter'd  brains,  and  ting'd  with  living  gore; 
Whilst  his  imploring  friends  attempt  in  vain 
To  calm  his  fury,  and  his  rage  restrain  : 
Again,  recoiling  from  the  loathsome  view, 
Tlie  sculptur'd  target  o'er  her  face  she  threw  ; 
And,  her  aflection  chang'd  to  sudden  hate, 
Resigu'd  Oenides  to  the  will  of  fate  :  1110 

But,  ere  she  join'd  the  senate  of  the  skies, 
Purg'd  in  Uyssos  her  nnhallow'd  eyes. 


BOOK  IX. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Thebans,  spirited  np  by  F.teocles  to  revenge 
the  insult  offered  to  Menalippus's  body,  reneiy 
the  light  with  great  ardour.     Polynices,  almost 

that  remarkable  action  of  Tydeus  which  so  much 
ofi'endcd  Mr.  Pope,  that,  in  vindicating  a  passage 
of  Homer,  where  Achilles  wishes  he  could  eat  the 
flesh  of  Hector,  he  says,  "  However,  this  is 
much  more  tolerable  than  a  passage  in  the  The- 
baid  of  Statins,  where  Tydeus,  in  the  very  pangs 
of  death,  is  represented  as  gnawing  the  head  of 
his  enemy." — But,  with  deference  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  I  must  beg  leave  to  otTer 
something  in  my  author's  defence,  which  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  consider. 

First,  With  respect  to  the  fact  taken  absolutelj', 
and  in  itself,  the  poet  does  not  recite  it  as  worthy 
of  imitation,  or  praise  his  hero  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  it ;  but  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  it,  and 
informs  us,  that  Tisiphone  suggested  it  to  Tydeus, 
and  that  Pallas  herself,  his  stanch  patroness, 
was  so  disgusted  as  utterly  to  desert  him :  these 
are  circumstances  that  sufficiently  absolve  the 
poet  from  the  censure  of  making  his  favourite 
character  so  monstrously  brutish  and  inhuman.' 

Secondly,  If  we  consider  it  comparatively,  we 
must  observe,  that  the  will  and  intention,  which 
only  render  moral  actions  culpable,  were  the 
same  both  in  Achilles  and  Tydeus.  The  former 
wishes  he  could  cat  his  enemy's  Cosh,  the  latter 
does  it  ;  so  that  the  only  diffi'renee  is,  that  Ty- 
deus had  a  better  appetite,  and  less  aversion  to 
human  flesh  than  Achilles. 

Lastly,  If  it  is  really  a  fault,  the  commission 
of  it  was  owing  to  the  extravagant  veneration 
that  Statins  had  for  Homer,  as  it  is  evidently 
imitated  from  the  above-mentioned  passage  in 
the  Iliad:  so  that  the  original  thought  will  still  ■ 
be  chargeable  on  that  great  author. 

1 1  r2.  Uyssos]  Is  a  river  of  Elysium,  which 
the  poet  terms  guiltless,  because  it  makes  guilt- 
less, i.  c.  purifies.  It  is  opposed  to  Styx,  a 
stream  of  Hell  ;  and  called  in  Greek  HXi/^il^, 
from  AurTi?,  tliat  is  to  say,  solution,  because  souls, 
after  the  solution  of  their  corporeal  bonds,  de.. 
scend  to  those  iitlds. 
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•vwrcociP  v/ith  srricf  fur  the  ileath  of  Tydeus, 
l.-imtmU  very  pathetically  ovtT  him.  llippunir- 
<luii  o|iposi'^  the  ciif-rny's  uiit^t  with  uuparaU 
Iclnl  fortinui**.  Lynts  woiimU  him.  H«?  is 
Assisted  by  Aloun,  ainl  k:!!s  Mopsu£.  PulitCH, 
and  mniiy  others  of  note.  The  fury  Tisiphoiic 
draws  him  tiff  from  attacking;  the  Thebans  by 
a  false  iD5inu:itii>n  of  Adra»tus*8  beinK  tak.t-n 
prisoner.  In  the  nu-:in  tini'*  the  Grecians  are 
worried,  and  the  biwly  «d'  Tydeu-*  i^  wn-sted 
frum  them  :  Hip|-oim-4luii  returns  to  the  com- 
bat»  pursues  them  into  the  river,  and  after  a 
great  slaughter  uf  them,  is  oppojwd  by  the  god 
of  the  Htream  himi^lf,  nnd  bring  eaiit  on  »hurp, 
U  overpowered  by  their  numbers,  and  slain, 
cotnithstandins  Juno's  intirpositiuii  with  Jupi- 
ter in  hiii  behalf.  Partheno|i.Tus  then  i>ignal(/es 
hiins4!lf  by  his  feats  of  archery,  and  is  pre- 
sented by  Diana  with  a  set  uf  poisunett  arrows. 
She  solicits  Apollo  in  his  favour,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  is  near  bein;;  slain  by  Amphion,  but 
the  goddess  aud  Dorrens  rescue  him.  At  length 
Dryiis,  at  (he  instigation  of  Mars,  slays  him,  \ 
and  it  killtd  himsi  If  by  an  invisible  agent,  sn|)-  > 
posed  to  te  Diana  h' rself.  The  young  Aica-  | 
dian,  just  at  the  point  of  death,  ;*ives  his  last 
commands  to  Doiceu.s,  witii  ivhich  th^  book 
concludes. 


The  brutAl  rage  of  bloody  Tydcns  fircc 
His  foes,  and  th*anlanr  t)f  revenge  inspires. 
£*en  his  ov.n  Grecians  less  deplore  his  fate, 
And  hiaine  his  fury  and  excess  of  hale. 
Mars  too,  severest  on  th*  embattled  mead, 
Fame  represents  di- erupted  al  the  deed, 
W'hat  time,  a  vi^Vous  agent  in  the  war. 
O'er  hills  of  slain  he  drove  his  ratthng  car. 
So  dire  a  scene  the  god  could  not  survey. 
But  tum'd  his  steeds,  and  measur'd  back  the  vay. 
To  punish,  then,  the  injury  sustnin'd  11 

By  Mcnalippus,  on  his  corse  prophan'd 
The  Theban  youth  u  nh  wrath  rekindled  rise. 
From  man  to  man  th*  infectioii>  vengeance  flies, 
As  if  some  foe  their  sires  shoidd  disintomb, 
And  thfii  remains  a  prey  to  monsters  doom. 
•  TIio  monarch  fans  the  fire,  aiKl  thus  hespenks  : 
**  Who  now  will  favour,  and  account  the  Greeks 
As  men  ? — Hehold,  with  arms  supply'd  no  more 
Thry  (.ly  their  teeth,  and  lap  the  Theban  gore,  20 
Say,  do  we  not  with  Lybian  lions  fii:ht, 
\Vith  human  art  opposing  <<avago  rnight  ? 
See  Tydeuji,  as  a  lenitive  in  death, 
Feedinz  on  hostile  flesh  resijnis  his  breath. 
With  fire  and  sword  contentetl  wp  en^rage  ; 
Their  want  uf  weapons  is  supply'd  by  ra)/c. 
Refinin;  cruelty,  full  in  the  view 
Of  Jove,  thtA  impious  track  may  they  pursue. 

1,  The  brutal  rajje]  The  poet,  fnr^'^eeinjr  as  it 
were,  that  he  should  olTend  the  delicacy  of  tlie 
critics  by  this  narnitivr.  seems  in  tht3  passai^  to 
have  endeavoure»l  to  ub\iate  the  censure,  and  as- 
sure the  n'ader.  that  he  did  not  propose  this 
action  of  his  hero  as  worthy  of  imitation,  but 
quite  lh»*  reverse  ;^'.vith  a  view  to  this,  he  re- 
presents Mars  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  it  in 
the  strongest  manner,  and  introduces  Eteoelcs 
iakin;:  advantage  uf  this  act  of  brutality,  to  rally 
tike  I'bebaus  to  tiic  charge. 


Yet  truly  they  tl>e  prophet's  eml  bemoan. 

And  cup>e  the  land  for  uiischiefii  not  its  own.''    30 

In  non!>  like  the:»e  the  king  harangu'd  aloud. 

And  \ainly  stalk'**  before  th*  obsi-quious  cruud. 

(n  all  an  equal  fury  bums,  to  gain 

The  spoils  and  nated  con>e  of  Tydeus  slain. 

Thus  fowls  ohscene  hang  o'er  tlie  licpiid  way. 

When  fr<im  afar  ibc  walling  gales  convey 

Thcsieut  of  bodies  that  untmried  lie, 

And  t.tiiii  ilu:  ihick'iiiiig  et'.er.*— As  they  fly, 

With  llappin^  pinions  all  the  skies  resound: 

The  lesser  birds  retire,  and  quit  their  ground.    40 

l-'aine  (lies  from  man  to  man,  from  band  to  baud, 

And  spreads  va^uc  munnurso'ertlie  Theban  laud; 

More  uvift  ttiaii  uont  she  plies  her  sable  win^s. 

When  wfKjful  tidings  to  some  wretch  she  brmgs. 

To  trembling  I'olyuices  now  she  bears 

I'he  ilisntal  I'.eus,  and  thunders  in  his  cars. 

Mis  tears  congeal'd,  all  petrified  with  grief 

Me  stands,  and  for  a  time  withholds  belief. 

For  his  superior  valour,  so  well  known. 

Forbids  him  to  believe  the  chief  u'erthrown  :      50 

lUit  \vh<-n  a  fie<-h  report  pronounc'd  him  dead, 

A  cloud  of  grief  his  eyes  and  mind  o'crspread  ; 

All  circulation  ceasing  i"  his  veins. 

He  faints,  he  falls;  his  arms  bestrew  the  plains. 

His  tt-ars  now  gush  foith  at  the  last  ctTort, 

And  the  brig'tt  greaves  bis  fulling  shield  support. 

Londy  he  walks  amidst  a  circlinc  throng. 

And  scarcely  drags  his  falt'nng  knees  along, 

^iid  ciiiXtbrous  *p'ar,  as  though  he  was  de[irest 

Willi  countless  wounds,  and  pain'd  above  the  rei>C 

The  breathless  hero  by  his  comratlcs  shown,       61 

Who  the  sad  prince  attend  with  many  a  groan. 

He  grovels  o*er  the  corse,  (while  from  his  eyet 

The  tears  run  copious)  and  desponding  cries  : 

•*  O  Tydeus,  hope  of  all  my  warlike  toils. 

Prop  of  my  cause,  and  partner  of  my  spoils  \ 

Is  this  the  recompense  I  should  bestow. 

Are  these  the  thanks  which  to  my  friend  I  owe. 

That  m  my  sight  1  suff  r  thee  to  lie 

Tiiwept  and  bate  beneath  a  foifign  sky?  70 

In  exile  now  far  worse  than  death  I  rove, 

Depriv'd  in  thee  of  more  than  brother's  love. 

Nor  seek  I  now  tlu?  crown  by  lot  decreed, 

And  sullied  thrx>ne  to  which  I  sliould  succeed: 

Little  I  prize  the  bad-jes  of  command. 

And  »c*cplre,  which  I  take  not  from  thy  hand. 

35.  Tims  fowls  ob^teenc]  Milton  has  a  noble 
simile  conceived  iu  the  genuine  spirit  of  this 
author : 

As  when  a  Qock 
Of  r»T'nou5  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Ajninst  the  day  of  batlie,  to  a  field 
Wheri;  armies  lie  incampM,  come  firing,  lur'd 
With  seent  of  living  carcases,  de>i2:n'd 
For  death  the  following  day,  in  bloudv  fight. 

Far.  Lost.  booH  10.  v.  273. 

(i5.  O  Tydeus]  These  refiections  of  Polynicej 
on  the  death  of  Tydeus  nre  Trry  manly  and  pa- 
thetic; they  display  a  dignity  of  ftoul,  a  disio- 
Itresteducss  of  friendship,  and  an  overtlowing  of 
gratitude,  that  li  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  breast 
of  the  ambitious  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  readiTS  of 
the  same  delicate  mould  as  the  speaker  here 
seems  to  be,  will  meet  v  ith  a  great  deal  of  enter- 
tainment iu  the  pcru^al  of  thiv  masterly  oratiou. 
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stand  off,  ye  warriors,  ami  to  me  alone 

Design  tlic  fight: — llie  fortune  is  my  own. 

No  longer  now  your  useless  arms  employ, 

Nor  in  pursuit  of  vengeance  still  destroy.  80 

AViiat  greater  proof  of  malice  can  you  give. 

Or  how  can  I  atone,  while  I  sui"vi\'e, 

For  myfiiend'sfleath  } — O  king, O conscious  night. 

Begun  with  strife,  hut  closing  witli  delight ! 

O  Argos,  dearest  to  the  gods  above, 

And  short-liv'd  wrath,  the  pledge  of  lasting  love  ! 

ph  !  hadst  thou  (while  n.y  life  was  in  thy  hand) 

Stretch'd  me  unpily'd  "n  a  foreign  strand  ! 

Yet  more — grtat  eiiief,  thou  didst  adopt  my  cause, 

And,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  laws,  9'J 

Repair  toThehes,  whence  none  would  have  rf  turnVl 

Less  brave. — So  strong   tkc   flame  of  friendship 

burn'd. 
Fame  hath  e!en  now  of  Theseus  ceas'd  to  boast, 
And  Telamon^s  renown  in  thine  is  lost. 
How  chung'd  thy  form  !  ah  !  what  adiff'rent  air! 
Put  say,  what  wounds  shall  first  employ  my  care? 
Iluw  shall  I  know  the  Thehan  blood  from  thine  ? 
And  in  thv  death  what  numbers  did  combine  ? 
J'nII  well  I  ween,  this  envious  Jove  decreed  ; 
And  Mars  withall  his  javelin  he!p'.d  the  deed."  100 
He  spake,  and  washes  with  his  tears  away 
The  chits  of  blood  that  on  the  visage  lay  ; 
And  e\*ry  limb  eompos'd,  thus  cries  anew  : 
"  Could'st  thou  thus  far  my  just  revenge  pursue. 
And  Islill  breather" — Thissaid,withwoedistress'd, 
He  points  the  naked  sceptre  to  his  breast, 
llis  pitying  friends  restraiu'd  his  daring  hands. 
While  the  good  king  his  rashness  reprimands, 
.\nd  soothes  his  rage,  revolving  in  his  mind 
Tlie  tin-ns  of  war,  and  wliat  the  fates  designed;  110 
Then  from  the  mueh-lov'd  corse,  from  which  arose 
His  love  of  death,  and  bitterness  of  woes, 
He  .steals  the  youth,  and,  whilst  his  words  afford 
A  sweet  delusion,  sheatlics  unseen  the  sword. 
Such  o'er  th'  unfinished  field  (his  comrade  dead) 
The  bul}  inactive  with  despair,  is  led: 
Part  of  the  ypke  on  his  h(  nt  neck  he  wears. 
And  part  the  swain,  the  tears  fast  streaming,  bears. 
But  see  !  the  fiow'r  of  all  the  Thehan  band, 
Fij''dwith  their  chief's  example  and  command,  120 

'i7.  Stand  off,  ye  warriors]  This  action, 
which  proves  the  great  courage  of  Polynices,  has 
been  censured  in  Achilles,  as  a  mark  of  the  ut- 
most rashness  and  luol-hardin^ss  ;  yet  it  is  re- 
markable, that  Virgil  and  Milton,  as  well  as  our 
author,  have  imitated  it  from  Homer. 

At  plus  flineas  dextram  tendebat  inermem 
Nudato  capite,  atque  suos  clamore  vtteabat. 
i2uo  ruitis  ?  quacx e  ista  repens  discoi(li.a  surgit  I 
<)  eohibete  iras:  ictum  jam  foedus,  et  omnes 
Compositic  leges,  mihi  jus  concurrcre  soli ; 

Me  sinite  atque  aufertemetus. 

.Eiieid,  L.  12. 

115.  Such  o'er  th'  unfinish'd]  The  hint  of  this 
beautiful  simile  was  taken  from  one  in  the  13th 
book  of  Homei"e  llitfd  : 

'A>.X*  W5  t'  (V  VtuJJ  jSo£  OiVOTK  CTWoV  RfOTpOV 

T"a>  /.ifV  Ti  ^vyt}1  oiov  iv^obv  afjifi;  'Vy" 
'i'^;'vtu:i'v,T«ujXx»,  t/^vii  Si  ts  7i%(riiv  npti^*ir.  V.  70G. 


Appears,  wljose  prowess  Mars  might  not  despise. 

Nor  Pallas  view  their  skill  but  witli  surprise. 

Unmov'd  Ilippomedon  the  shock  withstands, 

A  shield  and  spear  protended  in  his  hands  ; 

As  some  high  cliif,  whose  bleak  and  rugged  brow 

O'crhangs  the  deeps,  nor  fears  the  surge  below. 

Nor  storms  above,  but  stands  by  both  unmov'tt, 

Thi  ir  threats  defy'd,  their  utmost  fury  prov'd. 

E'en  worsted  Nepiune  slums  th'uneqna!  war, 

And  shatter'd  ships  decline  it  from  afar.  l^'O 

Eteocles  first  ey'd  the  godlike  man, 

And,  ere  he  whirl'd  his  javelin,  thus  began  : 

"  Say,  are  ye  not  ashain'd  to  war  in  sight 

Of  Ileav'n,  for  one  whose  deeds  disgrace  the  fight? 

Is  it  such  merit,  such  renown  to  save 

A  savage  monster's  relics  for  the  grave; 

Tiest  unlamented,  uninteiT'd  he  lie. 

And  his  corse  rot  beneath  a  foreign  sky  ? 

Dismiss  your  cares  ;  nor  beasts  nor  birds  of  prey 

\Vill  driiik  his  gore,  and  bear  his  flesh  away;  140 

Nay,  should  his  corse  to  Vulcan's  rage  be  doom'd, 

The  pious  flames  wonhl  leave  it  uneonsum'd.'' 

He  ceas'd,  aud  flung  a  javelin,  which  the  brass 

Forbade  beyond  the  stecnd  orb  to  pass. 

Then  I'heres,  and  the  vig'rous  Lyciis  threw, 

Short  of  its  aim  the  dart  of  Pheres  flew  ; 

While  tliat  of  vig'rous  Lycus  lightly  graz'd 

The  nodding  helm  witli  seulptur'd  forms  imblaz'd. 

Cleft  by  the  point,  the  crests  asunder  lied. 

And  thro'  the  casque  appear'd  his  naked  head.  liO 

Astounded  with  the  stroke,  he  dares  not  fly, 

Nor  on  his  own  defence  alone  rely ; 

But  whcresoe'er  he  turns  the  corse  he  views. 

And  standing  or  advancing,  still  pursues 

That  for  his  object,  nor  to  aim  a  blow, 

Desists  to  waleli  the  motions  of  the  foe. 

Not  thus,  with  all  a  mother's  fury  stnng, 

The  lowing  heifer  guai-ds  her  first-born  young, 

121.  Whose  prowess  Mars  might  not  despise] 
This  distinction  of  skill  and  prowess  cannot  ap- 
pear superfluous  to  any  one  who  considers,  that 
valour  tempered  with  prudence  was  the  charac- 
teristical  property  of  Pallas,  and  that  mere  brutal 
courage  only  was  attributed  to  Mars. 

l'2.i.  As  some  high  clifl'J  Virgil  and  Tasso 
have  two  comparisous  upon  this  subject. 

lllp,  velut  pelagi  rupes  imniota,  resistit: 
Ut  pelagi  rupes,  magno  vcniente  fragore, 
5uie  sese  multis  circum  latrantibns  undis, 
Mole  tenet:  scopuli  neqnicquam  etspumea circum 
Saxa  fremunt,  lateriqne  illisa  refunditur  alga. 
JEn.  7.  V.  JSe. 

Ma  come  alle  procelle  esposto  monte, 
Che  percosso  dai  flutti  a(  mar  sovrasle, 
.Sostien  firme  in  se  stesso  i  tuoni,  e  I'onte 
Del  ciel  irato,  e  i  venti,  e  i'onde  vaste  : 

The  repetition  of  Pelagi  rupes  adds  greatly  to  the 
merit  of  Virgil's:  Tasso's  is  too  confined  to  ad- 
mit of  any  heightening  eiicomstances,  and  our 
author's  is  sjmiled  by  that  unlucky  pathos  at  the 
close. 

Ii7.  Not  thus,  with  all  a  mother's]  This  de- 
scription of  the  contest  for  the  body  of  Tydeus 
is  imitated  from  that  over  the  body  of  Patroclus 
in  the  IVthbook  of  the  Iliad,  though  diversified 
with  many   additional  circumstances  :    and  thii 


OF  THE  THEBAID  OF 

Whenlhe  gaunt  wolfher>lnnv-buiU  fort  rcssstorms; 

A<cirr'lc,  wlu-elinir,  uitli  litr  li.>rns  sIil-  furms,    IC'J 

Anil  dauntU-^s  fuauis,  not  miri'lt'iil  uf  Irt  si-Xt 

With  more  tliuii  ft-ninlc  ra^c  the  war  experts. 

At  lunc:ti)  the  cloud  of  flying  javelin^  o'er, 

The  w)  apuiis  to  Ih^ir  owners  they  restore. 

Fir»t  Sieyoiiian  Alcon  lent  his  aid. 

And  with  him  brought  from  Pisan  IdtVs  shade 

A  troop  of  youths. — On  these  the  chief  relies, 

And  huiHs  a  beam  acaintt  his  enemies. 

Bwift  as  a  shaft  Ihc  ruin  wings  its  njy 

Across  the  firld,  nor  knowing  of  delay,  170 

A  pns>>api*  llirough  the  t»Uu\d  of  Mopiius  broke. 

Ami  fiird  Polites  with  a  sudden  stroke 

At  Cydon  and  Phalanthus  then  he  threw. 

And  Kryx,  wounded  through  his  helmet,  slew, 

Whilst  in  the  search  of  weapons  back  he  lum'd, 

Nor  fearing  death,  with  hopi^  of  conquest  burli'd: 

As  quivVin^  in  his  jaws  the  lance  he  views. 

In  di'ath's  laU  ancui>l)  the  tough  wood  he  cheim, 

While   mix'd   with  murmur>,   gusbM  the  purple 

Rprinp. 
And  on  the  p'>iiit  his  teeth  all  !ooscn*d  ring.       180 
2jeunt4-u!i»  hid  behind  hii  social  hand, 
Forth  from  the  rank  advanc'd  his  trembling  hand, 
And  seizing  by  the  hair,   in  quest  of  prey, 
KssayM  to  draw  the  warrior's  corse  away. 
Hippomctlon  the  dastard's  aim  descries. 
And  though  from  ev'iy  qiiarter  dangers  rise. 
Sheer  from  his  arm  the  guilty  hand  ditidcs 
With  his  keen  blade,  and  thus  insuUiny'  chides. 
**  Be  this  ihy  punishment,  vJe  wietch,  and  know, 
Tis  Tydeus,  Tydrus  gives  the  wrathful  blow:  IDO 
Henceforth  the  lelics  of  the  dead  revere, 
Aud  the  revenge  of  breothle^-t  henn's  fear.'* 
Thrice  did  the  Tlu-baiis  U-ar  away  the  slain, 
And  thrice  the  (lieiian  ph:dahX  bid  regain. 
Ail  in  a  storm  on  the  Sicilian  main. 
An  anxious  vessel  wanders  (whilst  in  vain 
TT)e  pilot  stnjBitIr?*  with  the  driving  wind) 
And  mea^Jres  back  the  ".pace  she  left  behind. 
Nor  then,  repulsM  by  countless  enemies, 
Ui^ipjmedon  had  quitted  his  emprise,  2C0 

Th»»'  their  loud-thund'ring  engines  intrrpo-^M, 
The  total  force  of  Thebes  had  Willi  him  clus'd, 
And  covcr'd  with  join'd  shieldstheir  banded  pow'rs, 
^A  tuode  of  fight  the  bane  of  lofty  tow'rs) 

Hi-cant  comparison   i«   paraphrased  from  one  in 
f  he  beijinning  of  the  above-mentioned  book  : 

OvV^M^  'At;*^  Jill  tt,-*i^t*XoT  Mn.XaiT 
naTf«iX>  ^  T^*icci  htfAtii  it  ii'^T'ir** 

190.  Tis  Tydeus,  Tydeus  gives  the  wrathful] 
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-Pulla*  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 


Immolat,  rl  pcciiam  scclrralu  ex  sanguine  sumit. 

193.  Tlirioc  iliil  Ihe  Tlicbans]  Statins  la  this 
(lasMge  had  an  eye  to  tbc  fullowing  lines  in  the 
Iliad : 

^f'.;  ii  Iv'  AiatIi;  ^^^i?  Iciii^ini  aW*! 


But  the  ffll  fury,  mindful  uf  her  lunl. 

And  Tydius"  nm'e  dilestc-d  uiid  abliorr'd, 

Invacli'>  by  ^te:llth  lh>-  cuutri-  uf  the  ticid, 

Tran^lurm'd  hvt  prrsun,  ami  Iiur  s^arb  coiiccal'd. 

Both  hosts  |K"rcti»'d  licr,  and  thru'  hoisc  and  man 

The  deu  y  »»cat  of  sudili-n  horrour  ran  :  'ill) 

Though  her  jlcrn  face  rclax'd  into  a  smile, 

llalys  iihe  shows,  to  carry  on  the  guile. 

The  !inakcs  desist  to  hi*is  at  her  coinniancl ; 

Nor  scourfi-,  nor  torch  obscene  was  in  her  hand. 

Array'd  in  arms,  and  bland  in  voice  and  look. 

Besides  (lippoHirdon  her  stand  she  took  ; 

Yet,  while  her  artful  tale  the  warrior  heanl. 

He  fear'd  her  loolcs,  and  wou.lcr'd  why  he  I'car'd. 

To  nhom,  dissolv'd  in  Icari,  the  fury  said  : 

*'  Illustrious  hero,  vain  is  all  thine  aid  220 

To  guard  the  bodies  scaller'd  on  the  plain, 

(But,  are  ne  anxious  for  th'  unburicd  slain?) 

B('hu!d,  encompass'd  by  a  barb'rous  throng, 

l^he  gtcat,  the  good  Adrastus  dragg'd  along  '. 

In  prefeienoe  to  all  the  Grecian  band 

On  thee  he  calls,  and  beckons  with  his  hand. 

I  saw  him  fall  (a  scene  scarce  to  be  home) 

The  crown  from  off  his  liuarv  temples  torn. 

N4>t  far  from  hence  he  toils. — Direct  thine  eyes. 

Where  thick  in  air  the  clouds  of  dust  ariSi."  i30 

Pond'ring  at  this  a  while  Ihc  warrior  stands, 

Aud  weighs  his  fears,  the  fuiy  reprimands. 

"  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  "■   Say,  do  we  go. 

Or  yield  the  dead  and  Iiting  to  the  foe?" 

He  haves  the  wretched  olfiie  to  his  friends, 

.And,  to  relieve  the  king,  his  proiress  bends ; 

Yet  oft  reverts  bis  eyes  towards  the  slain, 

Pn-par'd,  whenfc'er  recali'd,  to  turn  again. 

lie  blindly  fullowM  where  the  fury  led, 

.Anil  hetv  arid  theri*  his  couple  erroneous  sped,  2.|0 

Till,  eastin.'back  her  ^hiuld,  sU  \i  .•.-.y.W  iier  IliKhl, 

Burst  by  the  snakes,  her  casque  admits  the  light. 

The  clouds  dispersing,  he  beholds  from  far 

Adrastus  saf«  and  fearless  in  his  car. 

The  Thebrtns  the  couteited  corse  possess. 

And  notify  with  clamours  their  success  : 

Their  shouts  victorious  dwell  upon  their  cars. 

And  strike  the  Grecians'  souls  with  giit.f  and  feats. 

••see  Tydeus,  (thus  all-potent  fate  decreed) 

Dragu'd  to  and  fro  across  the  hostile  mead  !     2oO 

Tydeus,  whom  not  the  miuhtii-sl  chief  withstood  ; 

But  often  as  the  Thebans  he  pursu'd, 

A  passage  open  to  his  progress  lay, 

W  bet  her  on  foot  or  horse  he  took  his  wav. 

No  rtrst  their  anns  or  ncaiicd  hands  obtain, 

Kmploy'd  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  tlie  slain. 

Sccurtly  now  they  pierce  his  clay-cold  face. 

And  the  great  dead  with  wounds  unfilt  disgrace. 

2(>5.  Cut  the  fell   fur>]     This  piece  of  machi- 
nery i;  very  well  conducted,  and  the  desciiption 
uf   I  isiphune  full  of  that  sublime  imagery,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  bj^auly  of  heroic  poisy  :  th6 
go<l8,  goddesses,  and  other   supernatural  deities, 
very  often  are  intrrvluced  in  this  manner,  and  in 
particular  there  i«  one  instance  of  it  In  the  13th 
book  of  Ihe  Iliad,  where  Nrp>lune,  in  the  form  of 
I  CliHlehas,  inspirits  the  tw.i  Ajnxes  to  continue  the 
I  battle  ;  from  whence,  I  presume,  this  was  Inken. 
I       «57.  .Secondly   now)     The   nnf.rtonaie   H  etor 
I  i.ieels  with   the  -anie  nnceni-ioiis  icnitmeni  Irr.ui 
iiie  Grecians.    Homei's  Iliad,  lib.  -H  ver.  369. 

Oi  %al  ^ifjmTo  fum,  aoi  loi©.  iyvtit 
'E»Tej^  Ji'  o' j«  «r  Ti(  i»r>iT.  yi  3a|irV 
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Proaiiscuous  here  the  brave  and  titTi'rous  stuod, 
Deeniiiiji  tlieir  hands  ennobled  with  liis  blood,  '260 
And  to  their  wives  and  tender  infants  show 
The  weapons,  stain'd  with  carnage  ut*  the  foe. 
Thus  when,  with  force  combin'd,  tlie  Lyhian  swains 
Have  qiiash'd  the  stern  dispiopler  of  the  plains, 
Thro' dread  of  whomeach  night  the  folds  were  bair'd, 
And  the  sad  shepherds  iorm'd  a  wati'hful  guard. 
The  fields  exult,  with  shouts  the  hinds  arise. 
They  pluck  his  mane,  and  gaze  with  Wond'ringeyes; 
And,  wliile  his  hideous  yawn  and  bulk  engage 
Their  notice,  call  to  mind  his  livinj  rage,        270 
Whether  upon  some  rustic's  wall  he's  view'd. 
Or  decks  an  ancient  daughter  of  the  wood. 
But  fierce  Hippomedon  returns  again. 
And,  though  he  clearly  sees,  he  tights  in  vain, 
For  the  rap'd  body  lends  his  usele.-;s  aid. 
And  brandishes  aloft  his  fatal  blade. 
Scarce  he  selects  his  comradi.s  fioni  liis  foes, 
Whilst,  unresisted,  through  the  war  he  goes. 
But  now  the  ground,  with  sliiin'iy  slaughter  dy'd. 
Arms,  dying  warriors,  cars  nitliout  a  guide,    2S0 
And  his  left  thigh,  whose  wound  he  would  not  own. 
Or  which  in  time  of  conflict  was  unknown, 
Retard  the  chace,  and  oft  his  trembling  knees 
Refuse  their  aid.— ^Hopleus  at  length  he  sees. 
The  squire  and  comrade  of  th'.Itolian  chief: 
Who,  batli'd  in  sorrow,  and  entrane'd  with  grief, 
Gn  bis  great  master's  gen'rons  courser  sate. 
The  steed  unknowins  this  last  act  of  fate, 
Neighs  and  curvets  (his  graceful  neck  depress'd) 
And  only  grieves  at  tb' interval  of  rest.  290 

Embolden'd  now  against  th'  inferior  hand 
Of  infantry,  sail  Hopieus  takes  in  hand 
The  reins,  and  strokes  the  steed  that  will  not  own 
Another  lord,  and  bear  a  lo;id  unknown. 
Then  thus  accosts  him  : — "  Why,  unhappy  steed, 
Dost  thou  desert  me  at  my  greatest  need. 
And,  mindless  of  command,  refuse  to  bear  ? 
No  longer  regal  trapping's  Shalt  thou  wear, 

263.  Thus  when,  &c.]  This  comparison  is  a 
fine  illustiatiou  of  what  the  poet  has  heretofore 
said  of  this  hero  ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  mal-a- 
propos  to  remark,  that  onr  author,  with  a  truly 
becoming  spirit,  deigns  very  rarely  to  tread  in 
the  path  of  his  predecessors,  and  adopt  in  his 
works  the  allusions  of  others.  This  the  reader 
must  have  observed,  as  J  have  always  confronted 
him  with  the  original,  whenever  he  does  it.  Nor 
Sre  his  imitations,  like  those  of  Virgil  from  Ho- 
mer, a  servile  copy  :  a  hint  is  sufficient  to  him  ; 
he  ocdy  takes  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  and  fills 
them  up  with  masterly  traits  of  his  own  fancy, 
which  ?ive  it  an  air  of  originality,  and  do  not  less 
honour  to  his  genius  than  judgment. 

295.  Why,  unhappy  steed]  'I'here  is  something 
txtremely  pathetic  in  this  address,  and' Statins  is 
not  singular  iu  making  his  heroes  accost  their 
horses.  Hector,  in  the  3th  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
Achilles  in  the  ISth,  makes  a  formal  speech  to 
tlre;e  animals.  The  harangue  of  Mezentius  to 
his  courser  in  th,e  10th  book  of  the  .(Eneid  is  in 
some  respects  like  this  befi;re  us. 

Aiit  hodie  victor  spolia  ilia  cruenta 

F.t  caput  itneie  referes,  Lausique  dolorum 
Ultor  eris  uircum  ;  aut,  aj  erit  si  nulla  viam  vis, 
Occumbes  jiaritcr,  neque  enim,  fortissinie,  credo 
Jusia  alitna  pati,-  et  duttiiuos  dignabcie  Teurros. 

V.  862. 


Nor.  pamper'd  on  ./Etolia's  verdant  plain. 
In  the  clear  cuirent  bathe  thj'  flowing  mane.    GOO 
For  what  remains,  avenge  thy  master's  shade, 
At  least  pursue  them  ;  nor,  a  captive  made. 
Endure  the  burden  of  a  foe  abhorr'd. 
Nor  after  Tydeus  take  a  foreign  lord." 
The  horse,  as  sensible  of  his  discourse, 
Springs  foilh  resistless  as  the  lightning's  force. 
Transports  him  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  plains. 
Nor  scorns  his  equal  guidance  of  the  reins. 
The  cejita-ar  thus  from  Ossa's  piny  brow 
Descends  impetuous  to  the  vales  below,  310 

Half  man,  half  beast;  where'er  his  course  he  takes. 
The  hill,  tlie  dale,  the  grove,  the  forest  shakes. 
Collected  m  one  herd,  the  Theban  race 
Retires,  while  headlong  he  pursues  the  chase, 
.Vud  mows  them  down,  ere  scarce  they  feel  the 

wound ; 
The  headless  trunks  fidl  backward  on  the  ground. 
The  vanquish'd  warriors  now  in  prospect  reach 
Theii'  native  stream,  and  press  to  gain  the  beach; 
Above  his  wonted  swell  Ism.cnos  rose, 
A  certain  signal  of  impending  woes.  32(> 

Here  from  the  labours  of  the  longsome  way 
Respiring  they  indulge  a  short  delay. 
The  waves,  astonish'd  at  th'  uncouth  alarms. 
Roll  back,  and  glitter  with  the  blaze  of  arms. 
They  plung'd  witli  half  the  bank  into  the  tide. 
While  clouds  of  dust  conceal'd  the  farther  side. 
He  too  leaps  fearless  from  the  broken  steep, 
Accoutred  as  he  was,  and  tempts  the  deep. 
Tenacious  of  the  reins,  while  heap'd  on  high. 
The  hostile  billows  thick  before  him  fly.  550 

Reside  a  poplai-,  that  o'erhangs  the  flood. 
On  the  green  turf  his  darts  conspicuous  stood. 

509.  The  centaur]  This  comparison  is  imitateiV 
from  Virgil,  jiineid  7. 

Ceu  duo  nubigenae  cum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descend untceutauri,Omolen,Otlirynque  nivalem 
Lin(»uentes  cursu  rnpido  :  dat  euntibus  ingtns 
Sylva  locum,  et  magno  cedunt  virgulla  fragore. 

Those  who  think  Virgil  had  not  a  strong  and 
sublime  imagination  (says  the  editor  of  Pitt's' 
version)  are  desired  to  consider  this  simile  :  all 
the  circumstances  of  it  are  painted  with  Homeric 
spirit  and  magnificence,  parlicularly, 

I>at  euntibus  ingens 
Sylva  locum,  et  magno  ccdtmt  virgulta  fragore. 

To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  thing  described,  says' 
Burmannui,  we  are  to  suppose  tliese  centaurs  half 
horse  and  half  man,  but  resembling  the  horse  in 
the  fore-part,  and  so  bearing  down  with  their 
brtast  ali  that  stood  in  their  way.  Slatius  Thcb. 
9.  2*^0.  imitates  our  author  in  a  manner  rather 
bold  than  just. — Thus  far  Mr.  Warton,  from 
whose  sentence  in  matters  of  taste  there  lies  no 
appeal.  However,  I  wish  he  had  specified  in  what 
our  author  has  not  imitated  this  comparison 
justly. 

32j.  They  plung'd  with  half  the  bank  into] 
This  battle  in  the  river  fsmenos  is'copied  from 
that  of  Homer  in  the  21st  Iliad  ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
but,  after  an  attentive  comjjariSon,  the  reader 
will  find  it  diversified  with  equ.illy  striking  cir- 
cumstances, and  adorned  with  ail  that  variety  of 
imagery,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  the 
original. 
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Dispirited  with  fear,  anJ  sc:irrc  alivu, 
Tlit-y  cast  away  their  arms  &nt\  bast-ly  dive, 
Their  hchiis  >iiilac'<l,  beneath  the  whelming  iurfe, 
Nor  while  their  breath  i>erniils,  again  e nierie  : 
While  some  by  swimming  h(i|ie  the  shore  to  gain. 
But,  enrnherM  by  their  armour,  hope  in  vain; 
Tlie  radiant  Ik-Us  around  their  miildh  s  thro'vn. 
Ami  netted  breastplates  help  to  weigh  them  down. 
As  when  in  octan  the  sky-tinttur'd  race  341 

Of  fishes  spy  some  dolphin  on  the  chase. 
Whose  spouting  gills,  and  storm-exciting  tail 
Upturns  the  sands,  so  murh  their  fears  prevail 
That  m  hui,-i-  shoahi  they  seek  their  watry  caves, 
Mixwitli  the  »ei-<ls,or  lurk  heneaih  the  waves; 
Nor  from  the  deeps  emerge,  till  far  away 
He  swims,  to  make  some  well  mann'd  ship  hii  prey : 
Thnsthe  fierce  hero  drives  the  scatter'd  trains, 
And  in  mid-water  moderates  the  reins,  350 

And  grasps  his  arms  :  he  still  maintains  his  scat. 
And  buoys  his  steeil  up,  rjwing  with  his  feet, 
Whose  liiKif  ai  custom'd  only  to  the  land. 
Slides  to  and  fro,  and  seeks  the  firmer  sand. 
Chromis  slew  Ion,  Antiphus  lays  dead 
Chromis,  and  Antiphus  by  Ilypsens  bled. 
Then  o'er  Astiaijes  black  death  impends, 
And  Linn", who,  the  riier  pass'd,  ascends 
The  bank  ;  but  fat*-  forbidding  him  to  land,     359 
He  tumbles  back  beneath  great  llypseus'  hand. 
With  eiiual  rase  the  Greek  and  Thcban  burn, 
From  that  same  strram  ne'er  destin'd  to  return. 
At  both  the  river  casts  a  fearful  view. 
While  both  to  crimson  change  its  sable  hue. 
Now  mangled  skulls  and  member^  of  the  slain, 
I.iijht  helmets  which  the  floating  crests  siisUin, 
Dirts,  bows  unbent,  and  shields  of  ductile  gold 
.*ih)wn  the  btlljwing  current  glilt'ring  roll'd. 
Wilh  wand'ring  arms  the  surface  is  o'erspread, 
The  bottom  with  the  corses  of  the  deail :  310 

There  wariiors  stniggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
The    stream  oppos'd   dri\es    back    their    issuing 

breath. 
Whilst,  borne  away  by  the  resistless  flood, 
Young  Agrius  seix'd  a  lowly  elm  that  st.  od 
On  the  green  bank  (his  slidd'iing  steps  to  stay) 
The  stern  Menrpccus  lops  his  arms  away. 
Supine  he  tumbles :  the  shock'd  tree  surveys 
His  hands,  still  clenching  its  expanded  sprays. 
The  spear  of  llypseus  hapless  Sa^;es  found  : 
The  heio  sink«,  defoiind  witli  many  a  wound,  380 
Whilst  for  his  body  blood  alone  reiurns. 
His  brother  to  regain,  Agenor  burns, 

341.  As  when  in  ocean]  The  poet,  judiciously 
varying  the  subject  of  hi~  similes  with  the  ele- 
ment, eompari's  llippoincduii  pursuiir^  the  Thc- 
Imiis  ill  llie  riier  Ismenos,  to  a  dolphin  in  chaie 
of  the  lesser  fry.  The  reader  may  sec  the  iiiate- 
rials,  on  which  our  author  workcil,  by  perusing 
the  fullowing  lines  of  Homer;  but  what  he  has 
drawn  up  in  a  simple  iinailorned  manner,  his 
copier  has  emiclied  with  all  the  flowers  of  lan- 
guage and  liixuriaiicy  of  description. 

Ai.lii7t\  LUOa  vrt«  Ti  xaTiff^iil  o»  XI  )^i-*rr.T. 

■  ll.b.  21. 


rs;.  His  br.)lhir  to  regain]  Of  all  the  instances 
Af  brotherly  love  and  friendship,  I  think  this  is  at 
once  the  pio«t  stronj  aud  d«licate.     It  is  one  of 


Ill-fated  chief!  and  from  the  steepy  strand 
U-apM  headlong   down,  and  grasp'd  him   in  hia 

hand  ; 
But  with  the  stream  imbib'd  more  heavy  grown. 
The  wQunde-d  Sages  sinks  Agenor  down. 
Who  from  the  <lei-ps  might  have  cnierg'd  apiii. 
But  love  detain'd  him  there,  his  brother  slain. 
Whilst  rising  Chalctus  attempts  a  wouml. 
By  circling  eddies  in  the  gulph  profound  390 

He  sinks  nlisorbM  :  the  gath'ring  billows  rise 
j^bove  his  head,  till  all  eonceal'il  he  lies. 
No  more  his  hand  is  seen,  his  sword  beneath 
The  depth  de-s<-inils,  divided  from  the  sheath. 
In  various  shaiies.  and  countless  formsappcar 
Ruin  and  ileath  —A  Mycalesian  spear 
Agyrtes  strikes  :   in  vain  he  looks  behind. 
The  latent  owner  of  the  dart  to  fiml ; 
But  hurrienl  onward  by  the  rapid  flood. 
The  Hying  lance  drank  de^eply  of  his  blood.        400 
The  courser  next  of  Caledonian  strain  [pai", 

(His   shoulders  picrc'd)  stung   with  the  dcathful 
Re'ars  uji,  and,  resting  on  his  feet  behind. 
With  hoofs  uplifted  paws  the  yieldine  wind. 
Firm'd  as  he  was  against  the  *atry  force. 
The  hero  pities  his  expiring  horse,  [heart. 

And,  whilst  deep  groans  hurst  from  his  heaving 
Resigns  the  reins  ai.d  then  extracts  the  dart. 
.Safer  in  gait  and  aim,  the  chief  renews 
On  foot  the  conflict,  and  the  foe  pursues.  410 

To  Nomius  first,  his  conquest  he  extends. 
On  Mimas  and  Licetas  next  descends 
His  blade:  then  l.ichas of  Thisba;an  sirom, 
And  younc  Thespiadcs,  a  twin,  was  slain. 
To  rash  Penemus  then  he  cries ; — "  Yet  live, 
And  thy  sad  brother's  helpless  fate  sunive: 

that  kind  of  incident.s,  which,  whilst  they  take  off 
from  and  lessen  the  horrouri  of  war,  plunge  us  into 
the  depth  of  distress,  and  call  forth  that  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  is  an  ornament  to  our  nature, 
and  Uie  greatest  pmof  of  a  good  and  generous 
heart.  Neither  will  those  think  this  action  merely 
poetical,  who  have  read  the  epitaph  on  the  two 
Lytteltons  in  Magdalen  College  chapel,  Oxon  ; 
one  of  whom  slipping  into  the  water,  his  brother 
jumped  in,  and  was  drowned  with  him.  Neither 
Homer,  Virgil,  nor  any  other  author  presents  us 
with  an  anecdote  of  their  warriors  equally  beau- 
tiful. ,    .  . 

413.  Of  Tliisbscan  strain]  Though  I  have  not 
translated  theepithets  annexeJ  to  Nomius,  iVlimas, 
I.ycetus,  and  other  doughty  heroes,  as  they  con- 
ve-y  no  particular  idea,  yet  I  could  not  pass  over 
that  of  Thisba!an,  which  b.  longs  to  Lchns,  after 
the  strenuous  endeavoiirs  of  the  learned  commen- 
tator Gronovius  to  settle  it  thus.  I  shall  tran- 
scribe his  conjectures  as  well  for  the  entertainment 
of  my  reaile-rs,  as  «  sanction  to  my  adopting  this 
particular  epithet  in  my  version. 

•'  In  most  of  the  MSS.it  is  Tha-beumque  Lichan. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  Pha;beumque  or  Phttleum- 
,iuc  ■  but  the  Biljective  ThebiEus  for  Thcbanus  if 
new  and  too  much  a  Crecism.  I  have  foond 
at  length  in  one  book,  Thisbacumque,  and  that  is 
the  tiue  readiiif.  In  this  very  Look  one  is  killed  by 
Paitha-nopeus,  quem  candidl  Thisbe  misemt. 
You  have  in  the  M  Iliad,  in  the  catalogue  ofthe 
lierotians,  it«\vT.n.>i»  t.  Bar^.  Ovid  «  Met. 
juie  nunc  Th.sbias  agitat  muuu  columbas. 
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To  the  dire  walls  nf  Thebis  depart  alont, 
To  thy  sad  pnroiils  henceftirth  better  known. 
'Tis  well,  ye  pids,  that  with  her  bloody  baud 
Eellona  ohans'd  the  combat  from  the  hiiul        420 
To  this  same  river,  since  the  timid  tlirong 
I.<  by  their  own  I^menos  drasig'd  along. 
Nor  Tydeus'  shade  shall  wail  around  your  fire, 
PebarrM  of  what  his  country's  rites  require, 
33?it  earth  resolve  him  to  his  pristine  state; 
Wliile  you  shall  prove  a  tar  more  ri^'rous  fate. 
The  fishes'  prt-y." — Such  taunts  he  deals  around, 
And  with  harsh  words  embitters  ev'ry  wound. 
Now  at  the  ftie  the  floating  darts  he  throws, 
Then- with    his  falchion   aims    wide   slaugbt'ring 

blows.  430 

Theron,a  comvade  of  the  sylvan  m:>id. 
And  rustic  Gyas  felt  his  thrilling  blade: 
Erginus,  sliill'd  in  naval  arts  he  slew, 
Herses,  who  ne'^r  the  rites  of  tonsure  knew. 
And  Cretlu'us,  bold  adveut'rer  on  the  main, 
"Vyho  in  the  (hpth  of  winter's  dreary  reign, 
Had  often  past  Euhtea's  highest  cliff. 
The  dread  Ca|>hareus,  in  a  slender  skiff. 
What  cannot  fate  achieve  ? — translis'd  his  breast. 
On  waves  he  floats,  a  terrour  to  the  rest.  440 

While  gay  Pharsalus  o'er  the  liijuid  plain 
iJuidc^  his  high  car,  to  seek  his  social  train, 
A  Doric  javelin,  hissing  from  afar. 
Precipitates  the  vaunter  from  his  car. 
Th'  encurab'ring  juncture  of  the  chariot-beam 
Inmcrs'd  the  steeds  beneath  the  rapid  stream. 
Ye  learned  Nine  !   who  make  such   theuies  your 

ca.''e, 
indulge  my  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  declare. 
What  ivatry  toils  the  Grecian  prince  engag'd. 
And  why  in  obvious  arms  Ismenos  rag'd  ?         450 
'Tis  yours  to  vindicate  the  voice  of  fame. 
And  trace  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
Crensus  (as  preceding  bards  have  sung) 
From  fair  Ismenis,  and  a  satyr  sprung, 

418.    To     thy   sad    parents    henceforth    better 
known]    The    poet  here,    though   somewhat   ob- 
scurely,  hints   at  the   following  verses  of  V'irgil 
and  Lucan,  who  imitated  him. 
Daucia  Laride,  Thymberque  simillima  proles, 
Indiscreta  suis  gratusque  jiarentibus  error. 
At  nunc  dura  dedit  vubis  tiiscrimina  Pallas. 

Mne\d  10. 

Stant  gemini  fratres,  fecunda?  gloria  matris, 
Buos  eadem  variis  genuerunt  viscera  fatis: 
J)iscrevit  mors  sa'va  viros:  r.numque  relictum 
Agnoruiit  miseri,  sublato  erroie,  parentes. 

Pharsalialib.  3. 

447.  Ye  learned  nine]  The  poet's  stopping 
abruptly  in  his  relation,  and  breaking  out  in  this 
solemn  address  to  the  Muses,  alarms  the  reader, 
and  greatly  raises  his  attention  :  but  as  1  have 
spoken  so  openly  and  so  copiously  of  the  nature 
and  reason  of  these  extraordinary  invocations,  I 
siiall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them.  See  the 
note  on  the  41  st  and  93jth  verses  of  the  4th 
book. 

453.  CrenfEUs]  The  motive  of  Ismenos  s  rage 
against  Hippomedon  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Xanthus's  against  Achilles  r  the  former  slew 
Crenffius,  and  the  latter  Asteropceus,  who  were 
both  favourites  of  the  two  river  gods  above- 
tneuttoned. 


With  youthfvd  spirits  flush'd,  and  vig'roui  Moodj 
Rejoic'd  to  war  in  his  maternal  tlood. 
The  bank  his  cra<lle,  there  he  first  drew  breath. 
And  there,  the  bank  his  grave,  he  found  his  death. 
Presuming,  that  the  furies  here  employ 
Their  arts  in  vain,  with  more  than  wonted  joy. 
He  passes  now  the  flatt'rini;  river  o'er,  461 

And  fords  alternately  from  shore  to  shore. 
If  down,  or  cross  the  stream  he  take^  his  way, 
The  waves  assist  him  ;  nor  his  progress  stay. 
When  obvious  to  the  dri\  uig  tide  he  goes  ; 
But  back  with  him  th'  obsecpiions  current  flows. 
Not  with  mf>ie  care  the  circling  deeps  defend 
The  body  of  their  Aiithedonian  friend; 
■Phus  Triton  labours  to  compose  the  main. 
When  to  his  mother's  kind  embrace  again        470 
Palasmon  hastes,  and  as  he  moves  along, 
Strikes  the  slow  dolphin  with  bis  sounding  thong. 
Arrav'il  in  golden  pano]ily,  he  fo\ight, 
The  Theban  story  on  his  target  wrouglit. 
Here  (while  no  fears  disturb  her  tender  breast) 
Fair  to  the  view  the  Tyrrau  damsel  piess'd 
The  bull's  white  back:   no  more  her  fingers  hold 
His  beauteous  horns;  in  curling  billows  roll'd, 
The  sportive  sea  her  feet,  exulting,  laves,         479' 
You'd  think  the  lover  swims  and  cuts  the  waves. 
The  water  firms  our  faith,  nor  does  the  stream 
Of  colour  difl'rent  from  m.ain  ocean  seem. 
Now  at  Hippomedon  he  boldly  aims 
His  darts,  and  with  exulting  voice  exclaims  : 
"  No  poisons  of  Lernrean  rankness  stain 
Our  riv'lets,  nor  Herculean  serpents  drain. 
This  riolated  stream  (asthoushalt  prove) 
Is  doubly  sacred  to  the  pow'rs  above." 
Without  reply  the  chief  against  him  goes. 
Whilst  in  his  off>pring's  aid  the  river  rose,        490 
And    check'd    his    hand,  which  yet  discharg'd  a 

wound ; 
The  piercing  lance  life's  warm  recesses  found. 
The  daring  mischief  terrified  the  flood, 
And  streams  of  grief  distill'd  from  either  wood  ; 
Each  hollow  bank  with  deeper  murmurs  rung. 
While  the  last  sound,  that  linger'd  on  his  tongue. 
Was    "  Mother,  mother." — Here  he   ceas'd:  the 

rest 
The  whelming  surge  with  hideous  roar  supprest. 
Ismenis,  compass'd  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Springs  from  her  cavern  with  a  furious  bound,  500 
Her  hairdishevell'd,  rends  her  sea-green  vest, 
.^nd   mars   with   ftequent    stripes  her  face    and 

breast. 

475.  Here  (while  no  fears]  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing with  the  editor  of  Pitt's  Virgil,  that  Statius 
has  indulged  his  fancy  too  much  in  describing 
shields  of  this  sort ;  and  here  by  the  way,  that 
gentleman  observes,  that  our  author's  genius 
seems  to  be  particularly  suited  to  such  kinds  of 
description. 

4S3.  Without  reply]  This  silence  is  more  ex- 
pressive of  true  valour,  and  more  consistent  with 
the  real  character  of  a  hero  than  the  most  bitter 
and  satyrical  retort  could  have  been.  A  brave 
man  is  always  more  ready  to  justify  himself  by 
deeds  than  words.  Thus  the  great  Hector,  when 
accused  of  cowardice  by  Sarpedon,  does  not  star 
to  make  any  answer,  but  rushes  anions  his  ene- 
mies to  give  the  accuser  ocular  demonstration  of 
his  courage,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  his  unjust 
imputation. 


OF  THE  THEBAID  OF  STATIUS.    nOOK  IX. 


Gsi 


^on  M  abovi*  the  warw  she  lifts  her  cye«, 

Her  Son  nho  calU  with  unavailing  cries: 

One  tiiluTi  of  his  death  i*  M-on  ulonr, 

The  shit'M,  tixj  wvll  by  hi^  sad  pan-iit  known. 

Far  off  he  lirs,  where,  U'llowine  itunn  the  steep, 

Isriienos  dist.intHigut:!»  into  the  dvvp 

Uis  streams. — Thus  the  ilesertLd  hahvnn  groans. 

And  her  wrt  d.»mi',  and  Ouatint;  ni.-l  bt iiiuims, 

When  the  relenlU-st  south,  and  envious  thx-d    51 1 

Have  borne  aw  ly  to  sra  her  tValherM  brood. 

Again  the  childU-ss  matron  dives,  aud  hides 

Her  wel|.!urn*d  liuilis  bi'noath  the  eireliut;  tides  ; 

Thro*  many  a  |if|iiid  path  she  Ukes  her  way. 

Which  far  beneath  the  irlas^y  surface  lay. 

lo  lain  the  wn-trhed  warrior's  eorse  she  seeks, 

And  in  loud  plaints  her  a:;ouy  bes|>enk>  : 

Ti»edieadful  liwr  ofi  obstructs  her  view. 

Its  colour  darkeiiM  to  a  sanguine  hue.  520 

HeaJionf(  on  missive  weaponii  n<>w  she  Itehts, 

And  falcliiouf,  blunted  in  iTpeiited  lights. 

Then  handle^  behm.  dis{;uisM  with  eU  fU  and  gore, 

And  turns  the  mangled  budie^t  u'er  and  o'er. 

Noi  from  the  briny  deups  did  she  retire 

To  Litter  Duris,  till  the  pitying  choir 

Of  Nereid-,  taw  him  tluatiug  on  the  main, 

And  ahov'd  him  to  her  hmi^ini;  arms  again. 

SSe  clasps  at  atill  altvo,  and  with  her  hand 

Extends  his  body  on  llie  j,'ras5y  strand;  530 

Willi  h'-r  soft  huir  his  humid  viKiee  dries. 

And  adds  lhe<!»e  words,  a  sequel  tu  her  crie.s. 

**  S;iy,  did  Umenos  ol  immortal  line. 

An  I  (hy  cn-aL  panMits  this  sad  lot  assij^n? 

Thus  dost  thou  exercise  supreme  command, 

And  rule  our  river  ?— -In  a  furi^u  land       [shores. 

More  safe  t*iou'dtt  b*x'n,   more   safe  o»    hostile 

Ad<I  the  Halt  wave  of  NciituiK*;  th:it  retttoitui 

Thy  IxNJy.all  defunn'J  in  iruel  ti.'bl. 

And  with  thy  pres<  i.ce  glails  and  stiticksmy  sizht. 

Are  iht?ie  thy  lather's  eyes,  i»  this  my  face,      5U 

Aud   did    such    locks    thy    graiidsire's   shoulders 

grarc  ? 
Art  thou  that  youth,  who  late  (Xin<ipiouous  stood, 
iVide  of  the  streaiu,  and  -^lory  of  the  wuo<l  ? 
No  m-rc  attended  by  my  nymphs  1  move 
Suceu  of  Uie  flood,  and  goddess  of  the  grove. 


.509.  Thus  the  deserted  haleyon  gro.ins]  Statins 
Hilh  a  propriety  rarely  to  be  found  (as  I  have 
alrr.idy  leniarked  tn  the  simile  of  the  dolphin) 
fre<pr-ntly  shift-i  the  subject  of  his  rompari-ons 
villi' the  eleineut,  aud  des<.*eli<ls  to  the  Vi-ry  iiiinu- 
iiir  of  similitude.  A  poot  of  less  taste  and  fancy 
vould  have  been  content  to  have  illustrated  the 
•orrtiw  of  Nroenis  by  that  nf  a  swallntv,  a  nightin- 
^:ile,  or  any  other  bird  for  the  lns>  of  her  younp^; 
but  our  author  ver>' Judiciously  takes  in  the  cir* 
rnmstanrc  of  berbrinfi;a  waler-nvmph,  and  com- 
pares her  to  the  halcyon,  which  always  builds  her 
nest  on  the  bank«  of  the  sea,  or  larce  rivers. 

514.  Pride  of  the  stream]  C'rencus  »»•*  prince 
of  the  stream  by  rijiht  of  his  crjndfiithpr  l-menos. 
And  of  the  crovc  by  virtue  of  being  the  sou  of  the 
faun  or  satyr. 

545.  No  more  attended]  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  lamentntinns  of  Ismenis 
and  uther  ni' titers  for  the  loss  of  tlitir  children. 
She  chflly  lanicnt.s,  that  all  her  hun<iur«  mu>t 
ceaite  wiili  his  death.  The  prospect  ol"  this  supcr- 
■cdes  all  oth^  consideralioai,  and  seems  to  af- 


I  Where  are  those  frequent  suitors,  that  of  late 
Were  aern  to  press  around  Ihy  mother**  gate; 
.\nd   nymphs   conlendtng  who  should  !»ervc  thee 

most  ? 
Why  kIiouKI  1  now  inter  thee  on  the  coast,       550 
And  tuyt  in  my  tnibrace  .' — O  had  I  dy  d 
O'erulielni'd  amidst  th<.-  roaring;*  of  the  tiJe  ! 
D  >es  n  >t  such  !>Iuugiitt-r,  ()  thrice  rigid  sire  I 
With  pity  and  with  lihame  thy  breast  inspire  ? 
Wtuftt  lak'*.  in  this  thy  daughter's  diiv  distress. 
Conceals  thee  thus,  who've  deep  and  dark  recesn 
Nor  thy  now  breathless  grandsuu's  early  fate. 
Nor  our  tx»niplaints  and  croms  can  penetrate  ? 
See  !)lill  Hippomedon  thy  godhead  braves, 
And  rug*s,  uneontrord,  amidst  thy  waves!       $60 
Unwonted  tremours  seiZe  the  banks  and  0ood, 
And  the  tinzM  billows  drink  Aonian  bhiod. 
Tho'  slow  in  our  defenci*,  thy  ready  aid 
.Attends  the  Greeks.— Vet  st?e  due  honours  paid 
To  my  5'>n's  last  remains  ;  and  be  it  known. 
That  soon  another's  deatli  thou  shalt  b'lnoan." 
These  words,  accompanied  with  tears,  she  .spoke. 
And  staius  her  generous  bix*ast  with  many  a  stroke 
The  sea-irreen  sisters  make  her  loss  their  own, 
S'gh  back  her  sighs,  and  echo  groan  with  groan. 
Nuiet)f><4  then  lay  buried  in  a  cave,  571 

WheD<x-  thirsty  clouds  and  gales  iiubibo  the  wave. 
Whence  wit.'i  fresh  juice  the  show'ry  bow  is  fL*d, 
And  gulden  crops  the  'JVrian  iiehls  o'erspread  : 
Hut  wheri  be  heard  from  far  the  doleful  sound, 
111  which  the  murmurs  of  the  sur^ic  were  dn>waM, 
lit  lifts  his  u'-ek  with  shaggy  moss  o'er^rowa, 
Atid  temples  cirelud  witli.an  icy  crown  j 

feet  hT  in  a  more  particular  manner.  In  short, 
she  mounib  in  as  womanish  a  innnni'r  as  E*e, 
uhen  Michael  denounces  her  dipaiture  from 
tJeo. 

-Must  I  thus  leave  llice,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Tliee,  native  soil,  those  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  GoiK  }  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
iuiet,  though  sad,  &c.       Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  v.  2C9. 

5^6.  Soon  another's  death  thou  shait  bemoan] 
Barthius  treats  our  autlior's  want  of  thou;;ht  in 
this  place  with  threat  humour.  Ismenis  (says  he) 
repruacbes  her  father  as  ipiite  ignuruut  of  the 
death  of  his  son  and  others.  Hut  tvi.en  hii 
grandson's  fate  approached,  be  op|>o9es  his  waves 
to  Mippomedon. 

In  his  offspring's  aid  the  river  rose. 

And  check'd  his  hand. 

Did  I<imenis  do  this  in  a  dre;im,  or  did  our  truly 
gn.Kl  author  nod  over  this  passage  ^^Tte  latter  1 
take  to  have  Ixtu  the  case. 

5'0.  Si.^h  back  her  sighs]  Aflcr  this  remc  fbl- 
lou*>  a  simile  which  is  so  very  obscure,  ai.d  con- 
sists of  such  filthy  ima^e*.  that  t  have  ventured  lo 
omit  it  by  my  friend-*'  advice. 

i7l.  Isiiieiios  then]  From  thi^  line  tn  the  speech 
of  lsin«*nos  to  Jupiter  there  run*  one  continued 
chain  of  sublimity  and  imagerv  scarce  infi  rior  to 
any  thing  I  have  ever  reail.— The  picture  of  tlw 
abode  and  habit  of  this  water-god  is  superior  to 
Virgil's  description  of  the  Tiber;  and  that  of  the 
river's  resistance  to  Hippomedon  is  equal  at  Ica^t 
in  p^jint  of  circumstances  and  variety  t  j  tji:it  of 
?Canthu%,  in  the  !21st  bjok  uf  Homer's Liad,  against 
Achilles. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


And  nishing  on,  a  full-grown  pine  o'erturns, 
As  down  the  stitam  he  rolls  his  copious  urns.  580 
Tlie  woods  and  lesser  brooks  his  progress  eye 
With  wonder,  as  lie  leaves  his  chaniitl  dry. 
His  stony  channel,  and  w  ith  dashing  waves 
From  either  hank  the  slime  invel'rate  laves. 
Sonorous  in  his  course,  the  river  roars. 
And  foaming,  far  o'ertops  the  subject  shores ; 
While  from  his  sea-green  beard  in  many  a  rill 
The  lucid  drops  upon  his  breast  distil.        [known 
One  nymph  alone    he   meets,    who  soon   makes 
His  grandson's  fale,  and  evils  soon  his  own,      590 
Presses  his  bund,  and  the  fell  Grecian  shows, 
Hippomcdon,  sole  author  of  his  woes. 
Suspended  in  mid-air  the  wrathful  flood 
Awhile,  with  all  his  waves  encircled,  stood, 
Then   shook    bis  horns,  with    verdant  sedge  en- 

twin'd ; 
And  thus  he  vents  his  tuihnlence  of  mind. 
'■  Is  this,  O  ruler  of  the  gods  above. 
The  best  reward  my  services  must  prove  ? 
Wirik'd  I  fcr  this  (tlly.^elf  our  honour'd  guest. 
At   deeds,   which  friendship,  and   not  fear   sup- 
press'd)  COO 

As  when  a  borrow'dpair  of  horns  adOrn'd 
'J  hy  guilty  brows,  or  Phoebe  was  suborn'd 
To  lengthen  out  the  night,  and  (ob  !  disgrace 
To  the  whole  sex,  and  all  the  Theban  race) 
Proud  Semele  to  Juno's  rank  aspii'd, 
Aiiil  for  a  dow'r  ctherial  flames  requir'd  ? 
Was  it  so  slight  a  favour  to  defend 
Thy  foster'd  offspring,  and  their  youth  befriend  ? 
For  refuge  to  this  stream  Tyrintheus  came. 
And  here,  O  Bacchus,  temper'J  we  thy  Hame.  610 
behold!  what  heaps  of  carnage  choke  my  streaai, 
Wbafshiver'd  wenptms  on  my  surface  gleam  ! 
■\V'ar  rages  thio'  our  foul,  the  bil'.ows  briathe 
Confusion,  rout,  and  ileal h  ;   above,  beneatli. 
Souls  wander,  recent  from  their  bloody  doom. 
And  hov'ring,  spread  o'er  cither  hank  a  gloom. 
All  votaries  invoke  my  ehrystal  wave 
With  holy  yellings:  'lis  my  praise  to  lave 
In  the  clear  stream  great  Bacchus'  sacred  horns, 
And  the  soft  thyrsus  that  his  head  adorns.         020 
Iri  vain  1  seek  the  straits. — Not  Strymon's  flood, 
Dire  as  it  seems,  is  thus  deform'd  with  blood; 
Nor  foaming  Hebrus  bears  the  stain  of  gore 
So  deep,  when  warring  Mars  invades  the  shore. 
Remember,  that  the  stream  wliich  now  demands 
Jove's  timely  aid,  deserves  it  at  bis  hands. 
Dees  Bacchus  blot  his  parents  from  his  mind, 
Cr  is  Hydaspes  more  to  peace  ineliu'd  ? 
Nor  thou,  whom  the  gay  spoils  and  trophies,  turn 
from  brave  Crenffiu's,  hapless  boy,  adorn,  G30 

Shalt  pay  to  Inachus  the  votive  crown. 
Or  bail  with  conqu'ring  shouts  thy  native  town, 
tTiiless  the  mortal  progeny  of  earth 
I  prove,  and  more  than  human  is  thy  birth." 
Eagirg  he  si  :'.l:e,  and  to  the  ready  wave 
A  toki  n  of  his  vengeful  purpose  gave. 
First  bleak  Cithirron  from  his  hoary  brows 
Pours  many  a  rill  of  long  collected  snows; 
Asopusthen  by  stealth  his  wants  !upplies         659 
With  streams,  that  from  his  op'ning  springs  arise. 


621.  Not  Strymnn's  flood]  Slrymnn  and  Hebnis 
aie  two  rlieis  of  Thrnce:  the  one  famous  for  the 
haUles  bitwien  the  pygmits  auJ  cranes,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  Mars. 


The  scrutinizing  god  himself  explores  j 

Earth's  hollow  entrails,  and  recruits  his  stores 
From  marshes,  pools,  and  lakes   with  fUUi  o'er- 

spread  ; 
And  lifting  to  the  skies  his  dropping  head, 
Kxhaiists  the  clouds  of  moisture,  and  inhales 
The  hinnid  vapours  lodg'd  in  show'iy  gales. 
And  now  o'er  both  his  banks  Ismenos  I'ose, 
And  all  around  a  foamy  deluge  throws. 
Hipjiran'  don,  who  fording  half  the  tide, 
Its  gieatcst  ilcpth  and  utmost  rage  had  try'd,  6iO 
Unhath'd  his  shoulders,  wonders  as  he  sees 
I  he  flood  invading  them  by  quick  degrees. 
Swi^ring  on  cither  side,  the  billows  form 
A  watry  bulwark:  as  when  some  huge  storm 
Diains  the  Pleiades,  in  winter's  reign, 
An'\  (lushes  black  Orion  on  the  main. 
Tiius  the  Theumesian  stream  the  warrior  toss'd 
0»  Its  salt  surface:  on  bis  shield  iniboss'd 
lie  breaks  his  fury  ;  o'er  its  orb  be  boils 
With  black'ning  foam,  and  all  resistance  foils.  660 
'riiou'j:h  oft  repuls'd,  in  greater  troops  again 
The  surges  mount.     The  hero  toils  in  vain ; 
For  not  content  with  bis  own  liquid  force, 
The  rapid  current  gathers  in  its  course  [grow 

lleams,  stones  torn  from  the  bottom,  shrubs  that 
On  the  green  verge,  and  whirls  them  at  the  foe. 
Une<|ual  bangs  the  fight :  more  fierce  he  raves, 
As  niidismay'd  the  chief  his  anger  braves: 
For  neither  does  he  turn  bis  back,  or  yield 
To  any  threats;  but  bending  to  the  field  6T0 

His  steps,  still  boldly  meets  the  rushing  tides. 
And,  with  his  shield  oppos'd,  the  flood  divides. 
His  feet  upheld,  still  with  the  moving  gioimd 
He  moves,  the  slipp'ry  pebbles  floating  round. 
And  struggles,  while,  his  knees  relav'd  with  toil. 
Far-  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil. 
'^  Isinenos,  say,"  th'  upbraiding  warrior  cries, 
'*  Frrun  whence  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion  rise  ? 
Whence   hast  thou   drawn  this  strength  ?  Some 
mightier  friend  679 

Than  Bacchus  must  thy  desp'rate  cause  defend  : 
For,  till  the  jiresent  war,  thy  peacefirl  flood 
Was  never  crimson'd  but  with  female  blood. 
When  pipes  unequal  at  your  oi'gies  roar,     [gore.'* 
And   inadd'ning  matrons   stain    your  rites    with 
He  said:  and  now  the  pou'r  himself  appears, 
And  o'er  the  waves  his  head  spontaneous  rears. 
A  lo.id  of  filth  to  bis  mair'd  visage  clung, 
Mute  was  his  rage,  and  silent  was  his  tongue. 
Now  face  to  face  the  god  and  hero  stood. 
When,  rising  to  the  stroke,  the  furious  flood     6S0 
Impell'd  a  leafless  oak  :  four  times  unmov'd 
The  d:re  assault  and  thund'ring  shock  he  prov'd  : 
At  length,  his  shield  struck  down,  the  chief  with- 
Ry  tardy  stejrs,  the  billows  thick  pursue,       [drew 
L'aek'd  by  their  leader:  while  with  hissing  sound, 
A  show'r  of  darts  and  stones  is  I'airr'd  around. 
And,  rang'd  along  the  beach,  his  Theban  foes 
His  landing  with  pi'otendcd  arms  oppose. 
What  can  he  do,  hcsieg'd  with  waves  and  spears? 
Nor  hopeof  flight,  nor  glorious  death  appears.  "00 
.lust  on  the  brink  ('twas  doubtful  if  it  stood 
Fix'Jon  the  land,  or  I'ooted  in  the  flood) 

701.  .lust  on  the  brink]  This  beautiful  lin^iden^ 
is  borrowed  from  the  'ilst  boi>k  of  the  Iliad,  but 
diversified  and  eiiluiged  with  liiany  additiortal 
circumstances. 
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Ah  xsli  with  far-proji-ctiiiir  branches  (.-row. 
Ami  o'vT  the  jJtrram  a  shatic  wide-spreadiag  thrfw. 
Hithtr  he  sped  his  course  in  <\tic>t  of  aid, 
(Fur how  could  he  IheguartUti  beach  iinade?) 
And  «nat'^b*d  abranch,  hissliddVing  sU'ps  to  stayi 
But,  faithirfS  to  tii>  jrrasp,  the  tree  gives  way, 
Beneath  his  dragnin::  weight  upri>oti-d  fjlls. 
An  earthy  fraement  in  the  w'ater  hales,  110 

Tom  from  the  bonier,  and  from  side  to  side 
In  length  extended,  bridges  the  rough  tide. 
Here  meet  the  nnlnng  waves  ;  the  settling  muJ 
Sinks  to  the  bottom. — \on*  the  circling  IIoikI 
Invades  the  neck  and  shoulders  i>f  the  chief: 
Ai  lcn;jth,  oppri'«.%M  » itli  more  tlian  vuV^'ar  grief, 
llecries:— "  O  .Mar^,  shall  1  re-jign  my  breath 
In  thi'.  vile  rivtr  '  S'ich  inglorious  death 
Attends  the  swain,  whom  to  the  neiglib'riog  de^ps, 
liicreas'd  by  sudden  shon'rj  a  torrent  sweeps.  720 
Why  fell  1  not  bem-ith  the  hostiie  snoni  ? 
Ari-os  had  then  wept  o'er  my  corse  restor*d.'* 
M'lv'd  by  tins.'  pray'rs  at  Inigtii  Saturnia  seekt 
The  courts  of  J*»\e,  and  thus  her  spouse  bespeaks. 
"  How  long,  illustrious  sire  of  gods  above. 
Shall    «Tetched    Gretce    thy    studied    vengeance 

prove  } 
By  P.iIIas  hated,  Tydeirs  presi'd  the  plain. 
And  siknt  Oelphos  wai!s  her  augur  siuiu. 
Say,  "■hall  Hippoiiiidiri,  who»c  native  place 
Is  Ar^s,  sprung  of  fam'd  MyccLa-'s  race,  130 

-'o  ll  mTiX.'i»  i>-i  x*r'-* 

Ej^ra,  fA.'ynXifV.  n  i'  t%  /t^wT  tsiVbCa 
K^lJLlh  a*inn  ii»fftitlxia^t  it  xsXa  -U^ta 
'0^fltff»Tan/«j»or.Ti,  yif  Jo*oTr  ii  fj^n  a*w7fi>i 


Destrteil  by  the  po\v*r,  whose  grace  he  wooM, 
•  ilut  the  fell  monsters  of  the  sia  with  food  > 
The  vanquisird  sure  have  shar'd  the  fnn'ral  rite. 
Where  are  the  flames  that  uiust  succeed  the  fight 
By  Thesius  kindled  •'' — He  receives  uer  pray'r. 
And  makes  the  ohject  of  her  suit  his  care,   [again 
His   tyes   tuinM   hack  on  Tlicbes.— The  stream 
Smks  at  his  nod,  and  spreads  a  level  plain. 
Above  the  surface  now  his  shoulders  rise, 
And  hope  returning  sparkles  in  his  eyes.  710 

S'l,  when  a  temj-est  raisM  by  wind<,  sitbsldt^, 
And  Neptune's  trident  calms  the  rufHed  tides,' 
The  rocks  lift  up  their  heads  to  sight  long-lo*:t. 
And  the  glad  scami  n  eye  the  uisli'd-for  i-oast. 
Ah !  what  avails  it  to  have  gaiiiM  the  beach. 
Since  still  he  stands  within  the  javelin's  reacb  ? 
The  Tyrian  cohorts  press  on  i  v'ly  side. 
No  more  the  mail  and  shield  his  hotly  bide  ; 
But  the  whole  man's  expos'd  to  dealli. — The  blood 
That  long  had  lain  cungeal'd  beneath  the  flood, 
Novi-  issues  copious,  thaw'd  in  o))eii  air,  751 

And  all  his  honest  wounds  avTiin  lie  bare. 
Draio'd  of  life's  juice,  rclax'd  appeal^  each  vein. 
Nor  bis  cbili'd  feet  his  trembling  fVame  sustain. 
He  drops  ;  as  from  some  mountain's  airj-  crown. 
Turn  by  the  winds,  a  tail  oak  tumbles  down, 
Wiiirii  late  was  seen  with  shading  boughs  to  rise, 
I  Its  root  in  earth,  its  sninii.it  in  the  ski.s. 
I  \Vh.l>t,as  a  prelode  to  its  f.ite,  its  head 
Threai'ning  it  nods,  the  grove  andmountaindrraH, 
Lest  fallmg,  it  dtrforoi  the  sylvan  reign,  751 

And  spread  a  length  of  ruin  on  the  plain. 


7-11.  So,  when  a  tcmpesf)  This  is  «  very  ele- 
gant siiuilituJe,  ann  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person.  Our  p  .et  «ouhl  not,  as  i.e 
had  before  compared  him  to  a  roek  for  his  foiti- 


Som'  of  the  verses  (as  Mr.  Pope  has  observed  of 
li"iii.-.'>)  run  hoarse,  lull  aud  sonorous,  like  the  |  , 

(o.riut  they  desL-dhe;    others,    by  their  broken  ;  tude,  degrade    bim    in  his  distress  by  illui.tratiiig 
cadences  and   sudtlon   stops,  image  (he  diflii  ulty,  i  his  situation  iu  u  meamr  comparison,  and  th^ie- 

forc  compares  him  to  a  ruck  again. 


labour  a:id  intt-rruptioii  of  the  hero's  iharcb 
•xainst  it.  The  full  of  the  tree,  I!  e  tearing  up 
of  the  bank,  the  rushing  of  the  branches  in  the 
waUr,  a.e  all  put  into  such  wonls,  that  ainimt 
every  letter  corresponds  in  its  suuud,  and  exhous 
to  the  sensi*  in  this  particular. 

71".  O  liars,  shall  !  resi:^n  my  breath]  Tt.c  be- 
haviour and  speech  of  Hip|Kmiedon  have  so  many 


ServBtur  ad  imum 
3ualis  ab  ittcepto  prct^esserit,  &  sibi  constet. 

755.  As  from  some  mountain's  airy  crownl 
Honx-r,  Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus  have  all  com- 
parisons derived  fiom  this  subject,  which  I  shall 
lay   before  the  reader,  without  antioipaliug    Li> 


precedents,  tli.it  I    should  not    know    ffi.iu  what    j^lgmcnt  by  any  remarks  of  my  own, 


original  it  is  copied,  h.id  not  llie  poet  himself  left 
a  mark  of  ditliuctiun,  which  is  the  allusion  to  the 
shephi  rd. 

•    '  '•  '   r  r«*'  a'.ir^. 

Ot  ;a  T*  n^uX^  oT«'jffi»  yjifjimnt  sri^tra* 
HjinoraT:iininhisOdy5wy,Vircil,3nci  T.iican  hare 
all   sintilar   passagci   in  ihcir  roipcftive  wur  * ;  i 
«h!'*h  r Tcum'*tancc,  I  think,  sufficiently  clears  u|/ 
the  tw*  farm»T  fioni  the  iniputatmn  of  h.ivins   re- 
r:  '  'fir  heroes  as  cuwanJs.     They  «lu  not 

[  r    thry   mubt  dif,    bul  only  dislike  the 

ith.  Drowning,  it  wa»  thought  by  the 
anncnto,  hmderrKl  their  bodies  from  being  buiicd  ; 
»c  must  not  wonder,  thcierurr,  that  thoy  abunii- 
natrd  it,  u-i  they  rauliJ  nut  be  adiniltcd  tt)t->  the 
number  of  the  bleiscd,  until  they  ha.l  rer.ivtfi  th-- 
funeral  rit^'S. — Sec  P^linuru^'ti '*l>occb  to  j'£nca»  in 
th*  shtUi  boak  of  Vifgirs  ^aiid. 


O  J'  Ii  xar;>i?i  yufxai  tni/c>  d-yite^a?;, 
'H  g»  T*  If  '..  *  -   :  Jju* 

Ai.l,  uTn^   :  ■  r»* 

T»r»  fxh  -J  a  - ;  _    .  .  —  sv, 

H  fAn    a^i.fM1'^  Xlitai  t^BTSj^oi's  Vne'  o'^^n;. 

Iliad,  lib.  4.  v.  48*2. 
Ac  veluti  in  tummis  antiquam  montibii9  ornnm, 
Cum  ferro  acci«am  crcbri»que  bipcnnibus  iii:>taitC 
truert-  a.:ii<<ila-  t-crtatim;   iKa  u-jque  niinatur, 
Et  tiemc'acla  eumam  loiico^  o  *cilicc  nutat ; 
Vulntribus  doncc  patil.idui  cvicta  suprcmum 
Ingeuiuit,  traxitque  ju^is  avulsa  ruinam. 

j^aeid,  lib.  2.  ver.  626. 

Ccu  Zephyru9  quatit  antiquos  ubi  flamine  lucm, 
FroDte  »uper  treiiiuli  vix  tuta  cacuminis  hsrcns 
Jjctatur,  panternMtu  luctante  vo'urrii. 
Pnu  uhnit  tainlriii  inutt.i  dfiiitii  strruii 
.Sudti^iuui  inlVlix  iniscii!*,  x  nihu^plLa  qucrcu^, 
Elis.lque  ^iium  ifutio^a  membra  ruina. 

Bellum  Pua.  I.  3. 
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LEWIS'S  TIUNSLATION 


Vet  no  one  durst  despoil  the  cljicf  bereft 
Of  life  :  untouch'H  his  sword  and  helm  were  left. 
Scarce  trusting  to  thf  ir  eyes,  aloof  they  stand, 
Aiid  fear  the  blade  he  clenches  in  his  hand. 
Hypseus  at  length  their  doubts  remov'd,  withdrew 
The  casque  and  his  stern  face  disclos'd  to  view: 
Then  boastful  thro'  tlie  Thebau  ranks  he  goes, 
And  on  his  sabre's  point  high-glitt'ring  shows  770 
The  spoil  suspended,  and  exulting  cry'd: 
"  Behold  the  conqu'ror  of  the  bloody  tide. 
And  vow'd  avenger  of  great  Tydeus  dead; 
HipponiedonI — how  \iell  his  schemes  have  sped  !" 
Brave  Cnpaneus  beheld  tlie  glorying  chief 
From  far,  but  from  the  foe  conceal'd  his  grief. 
And  as  the  brandish'd  weapon  he  svirvey'd, 
Accosts  it  thus  : — "  Be  present  with  your  aid. 
My  arm  and  swoid;   so  ye  assist  my  stroke. 
No  other  deities  I  will  invoke.''  781) 

This  said,  elate  in  tl:ought  the  warrior  glows. 
And  rushes,  self-secure  of  all  his  vows.  [fold, 

Nowtliro'the  shield,  whieli  strong  bull-hides   in- 
And  brazen  mail,  all  rough  with  scales  of  gold. 
The  trembling  javelin  passes,  and  arrests 
The  prince,  deep-buried  in  his  gen'rous  breasts. 
He  sinks,  as  some  high  tow'r  that  long  hath  stood 
Bellona's  fiercest  shocks,  at  length  suhdu'd 
AVith  oft  repeated  strokes  it  thunders  ilowu. 
And  opens  to  the  foe  the  fenceless  town.  790 

Then  striding  o'er  th'  expiring  chief,  he  cries: 
•■  The  fame  of  death  we  grant  thee:  lift   thine 

eyes. 
And  mark  th'  illustrious  author  of  the  wound  : 
Go — vaunt  of  this  in  the  drear  Stygian  sound.'' 
The  sword  and  head-piece  seiz'd,  he  takes  again 
The  target,  wrested  from  the  Grecian  slain. 
And  placing  o'er  the  corse,  says  with  a  groan  : 
"  Receive  these  hn-tjlc  trophies  with  thy  oivji. 
And  sleep  secure,  that  rcseu'd  from  the  foe, 
Thy  manes  shall  the  rites  of  burial  know.  800 

But  while  thy  solemn  fim'rals  we  prepare. 
Accept  this  earnest  of  my  future  care." 
Thus  long  the  combat  hung  in  even  scales. 
And  either  host  alternately  prevails  : 
Mars  aids  them  both,  like  an  impartial  lord. 
And  with  commutiial  wounds  the  battle  gor'd. 
In  turn  they  mourn  the  Greek  and  Theban  chiif, 
And  from  each  other's  sorrows  find  relief. 
Meanwhile,  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  night,  S09 
And  dreams,  *  th'  Arcadian  princess  bends  her 
To  Ladon's  gelid  spring,  to  wash  away         [flight 
Her  noxious  sleep,  before  the  destin'd  day. 

•  .Atalanta,  motlfCT  of  Partljpnop^us. 

787.  As  some  high  tow'rj  Our  author  in  this 
comparison  has  set  tlie  Theban  hero  in  a  stronger 
light  than  the  Grecian.— He  illustrates  the  falling 
of  Hippomcdon  by  II. at  of  an  oak,  but  compares 
Hypseus  to  a  tower,  which  is  more  expressive  of 
the  character  of  a  \aiiant  leader:  a  tower  being 
the  defence  of  a  city,  as  a  valiant  commander  is 
of  his  army. — Tbi:  sinr.de  though  not  very  long, 
is  para;jhrased  tiom  the  verse  of  Homer  sub- 
joined, 

793.  And  mark  th'  illustrious]  j'Eneas  closes 
l:is  address  of  Cf.ir.r.i  ration  to  Ijiisus  in  much 
the  iame  'ooastfu!  i.....!.ier. 

Hoc  tamen  in.'WIu  '  liseram  solabere  mortem  : 
j€nes  magni  dtxl. ".  cadis.      JEn.  10.  line  829 


Loose  was  her  dit  ^s,  disliovellcd  was  her  hair, 
And,  as  the  riles  required,  her  feet  were  bare. 
For  anxious  thoughts  and  weighty  cares  uj>prest 
Her  mijid  in  sleep,  and  broke  her  nightly  rest. 
Ofttimes  the  sjjoils,  which,  she  had  sacred  made. 
Torn  from  the  shrine,  or  fallen  she  survey'd  : 
Ofttimes  she  fancied,  that,  expelled  the  groies. 
In  tonihs  and  sepulchres  unknown  she  rovei,    8~iO 
And  that  her  victor  son's  return'd  again. 
Vet  only  sees  his  courser,  arms  and  train. 
Uottiuch'd  the  quivers  from  her  shoidders  fall, 
.And  her  own  effigies,  that  grac'd  the  hall. 
Was  heard  to  hiss  and  crackle  in  the  flames  : 
But  the  past  night  the  greatest  woes  proclaims. 
'Twas  tins  tliat  tiU'd  her  soul  with  anxious  fears. 
And  eaU'd  forth  all  a  muther's  tender  cares. 
In  fair  Arcadia's  blissful  bow'rs  tliere  stood 
A  noted  oak;   the  nymphs  that  haunt  the  wood. 
Had  vow'd  it  sacred  to  their  guardian-maid,     8JI 
And  at  tlie  rites  divine  due  oir'iiugs  paiil. 
Here  shi?  was  wont  her  bow  and  shafts  to  place. 
And  high  ilisplay  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 
The  lion's  brindled  hide  its  boughs  adorns. 
The  boar's  sharp  tusks,  and  stag's  widtvbranch- 

ing  horns. 
.Such  honours  heap  this  monarch  of  the  grove. 
That  scarce  the  crowded  limbs  ha^e  room  to  move; 
While  the  refulgent  steel  destroys  the  shade. 
Dispels  the  gloom,  and  lightens  all  the  glade.  S40 
As  haply  from  the  hills  she  took  her  way, 
Tir'd  with  the  longsunie  labours  of  the  day, 
And  in  her  hand  a  bear's  grim  visage  bore, 
^'et  warm  with  lite,  and  reeking  still  with  gore. 
She  spies  the  foliage  strew'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  hack'd  branches,  red  witli  many  a  wound. 
At  lengtli  a  nymph  informs  her,  Bacchus  rag'd, 
Against  the  Greeks  with  all  his  priests  engag'd. 
While,  dreaming,  thus  she  groans,  and  beats  her 

breast. 
Sleep  quits  her  eyes,  and  from  the  couch  of  rest. 
Starting  as  from  a  trance,  in  vairt  she  seeks      851 
The  pearly  current  that  bedew'd  her  cheeks. 
Thrice  then  she  bathes  her  tresses  in  the  stream, 
T'avert  the  mischiefs  imag'd  in  the  dream. 
Adds  magic  sounds,  impower'd  to  control 
The  mother's  grief,  and  cheer  her  anxious  soul, 
.And  hast'ning  to  the  weapon'd  virgin's  fane, 
What  time  the  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  plain. 
Beholds  again  ^ith  joy  the  verdant  wood,  (blood. 
And  the   known  oak  unchang'd,  and   free   from 
Now  in  the  hallow'd  vestihle  she  stands,  SCI 

And  thus  in\'okes  the  Pow'r  with  lifte<l  hands; 
*'  O  syhau  queen,  whose  more  than  female  arms 
I  bcai",  nor  mindful  to  improve  my  charms 
Like  others  of  my  sex,  jjiu'sue  alar 
Thy  hardy  steps,  and  dare  the  savage  war. 
With  Amazons  1  boast  an  equal  name. 
Nor  do  the  Colchian  dames  outshine  my  fame. 
If  to  no  rites  of  Bacchus  1  resort. 
Nor  mix  in  nightly  choirs  and  wanton  sport;  870 
If  true  to  thee.  I  wield  no  wreathed  dart. 
Nor  in  unseemly  actions  bear  a  part. 
But  though  defii'd  in  Hymen's  hateful  bed, 
Pursue  the  toils,  to  which  I  first  was  bred. 
And  to  the  chase  and  rural  sbad-*s  inelin'd, 
F-ir  thee  r^^serve  a  pure,  unweJiied  mind. 
Nor  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  grove 
Hid  I  the  token  of  my  vicious  love, 

878.  Hid  I  the  token  of  mv  vicious  love]  Thr 
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rut  op'nirg  all  my  giiilt,  without  deceit 
PiodiicM  the  l.ov,  ami  ploc'd  him  at  thy  feet.  880 
Nor  blood  ilei;<>n'rale  sallies  in  his  veiiwi 
Hisf-arly  virtue justilitd  my  pains; 
For,  when  an  infant,  he  could  scarcely  go, 
He  stretch'd  Ins  little  hands,  and  lisp'd, '  A  bow :' 
Him  (ah  !  »hat  om'nous  dreams  luy  soul  dismay, 
And  damp  my  ruflU.I  -ipirits  ')  him.  I  pray. 
Who  trusting  to  thy  aid  (his  mother's  right) 
Tn  youthful  folly  rushes  to  the  fight,     . 
Restore  virtoriois,  or  {if  I  demand 
Tog  much)  uninjur'd  to  his  native  land.  890 

Here  may  he  toil,  and  hear  thy  arms  alone  : 
hut  O  '.  umuve  these  signs  of  ills  unknown. 
In  bo«'rs  Arcadian,  why  should  Rjcchus  reign, 
And  'Iheban  pods  encroach  on  thy  domain  ? 
Why  to  myself  (but  may  the  watchful  throng 
Of  demons  render  this  construction  wron^) 
Take  I  the  niisi-hiefs,  sh.idow'd  in  the  oak  ) 
ilut,  if  t!)e  iti.kU  intend  thi^dreadl^l  stroke, 
•^  mi!d  Dictvnna,  by  the  mother's  lhn)es. 
And  y.in  frat'-nial  orb  t'lat  recent  (slows,  90O 

'I'lanjfix  me  with  thy  darts,  and  »i-t  ine  free  ; 
Tii  ca^,  'lis  mercy  to  a  wretch  like  me  : 
And,  if  a  martial  death  must  end  his  date, 
l-rt  him,  O  let  him  first  bemoan  my  fate." 
Here  paus'd  the  queen,  and  wept ;  nor  wept  alone ;  | 
Tor  ti-ai>  descendeil  from  the  scnljiturM  stone.         | 
Whil.   thus  she  press 'd  the  saeriJ  ihrc-hold,  bare. 
And  brush'd  Uiu  clay-cold  altars  w  itJi  her  hair  ;        , 


reader  must  take  notice,  that  the  poet  only  calls 
'his  love  vicious,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  breach  of 
Vow;  all  virgins,  who  entered  into  Diana's  >«..Tice, 
Ik  in^  oblifTcJ  at  their  initiation,  to  make  a  vow  uf 
j«  ipetual  virpinily. 

8'Ju.  Of  demons]  I  think  th"  won!  demons  in 
this  place  a  m'>re  prttper  term  than  l'oiU,  as  the 
f'>rmcr,  beinc  a  subonltiuite  class  of  deities,  were 
»upp<jseil  by  the  ancient-*  to  sn|>erinleii<l  the  af- 
fairs of  .iiankiiid  in  a  more  particular  manner. — 
In  the  li:a.<t  deviation  from  the  urifrinal  I  shall 
always  hold  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  na- 
■ons  for  it. 

b09.   O  mild  Oictynna]  If  the   reader  has  any 
curiosity  to  know  tlie  origin  of  this  name,  let  him 
attend  to  what  Laetautios  says  on  this  subject, — 
Briton,  a  Cretan  virgiu  and  daujbier  of  Mars,  was 
consecrated  to   D.ana  ;   and  to   aioid  an  attempt 
made  by  Minos  on  her  chastity,  threw  herself  into 
the  s<a,  and  was  taken   up   in  li»hiii;-nfts,  wi.icli  | 
in  (iri'ek   are   called  dictua.     Sxxi  after  tliis  the  | 
Cretans  were  punished  by  a  heavy  pesii'.ence,  that  | 
raged  aiiiiui{!»t  them,  and  were  informed,  that  they  , 
could  not  remove   it   but   by  building  a  temple  to- ! 

the   offimled   ginMess,  which  they  did,  and  called  i  humiimque'verreiis 
It  Dictyiina-  frjin  t!ic  fi«!>'nc-iiets.  I  i,u<jk  5. 

9('6.  For  ttars  de«cended  from  the  seulptur'd 
stone]  rill-  \inn  means  the  martde  t^latue  uf  Diana : 
Liican,  »p»akin^  of  the  pro^iostics,  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  wars,  says  : 

The  face  of  grief  e.ich  marble  statue  wears. 

And  I'jrinii  gods  and  heroen  stand  in  tears. 

90S.  And  bnisb'd]  The  words  in  the  original 
are 

Gelidas  verrenlem  crinibus  arai. 

In  the   former   editions   it    was   vcrentem,  which 
liciaartius  baa  judiciuuely  altered  to  verrintem, 


.\brupHy  the  rough  gijdjeis  leave?  her.  fl.rs 
O'er  .M.'enalos,  high-branchmif  in  the  skiii,     910 
Dirtvts  her  progr'-ss  to  the  Theban  town 
By  a  bright,  inner  path,  to  all  unknown 
nut  fleities,  and  from  a  p'lint  on  hii^h 
O'er  Rarth'i  vast  globe  extends  her  boundlcu  eye. 
And  now  ne.ir  Helicon's  inspirini;  source 
She  liiilts  awhile  (c-jnipleled  half  her  course) 
When  through  a  cloud  far-b-ainiiig  she  dis'-crn'd 
Her  brother  from  th'  Aonian  war  return'd. 
Uncouth  his  visage  show'd,  dis^uis'd  with  crief. 
For  much  he  inouni'd  the  prophet,  luckless  chief, 
.More  fiercely  glow  the  planets  in  embrace,      921 
And  paint  with  crimson  streaks  th'  aerial  sjKice;' 
Ixiud  clash  the  bows,  and  through  the  skies  arouud 
The  quivers  echo  back  the  solemn  sound. 
Apollo  took  the  word,  3nd  thus  be'p?aks  : 
"  Full  well  I  know,  my  dearest  sister  seeks 
Th*  .Arcadian  youth,  who  darrs  beyond  his  might, 
.And  mixes,  fearless,  in  th*  unequal  fight. 
His  mother  sues   and  would  th'  immortals  give 
.\ssent  to  save,  the  warrior  long  shou|.d  live.    930 
Mysilf  (it  shames  me,  that  I  could  not  aid) 
The  prophet  with  his  arms  an<l  wreattis  survey'd. 
When,  urged  by  fate,  he  sunk  to  dtcpest  Hell, 
And  look'd  at  me  for  succour,  as  he  fell. 
Nor  could  I  keep  my  car.  anJ  earth  re-join, 
Tlio'  stern,  nor  worthy  more  of  rites  divint-. 
Tho'i  -icest  my  silent  dome,  and  wailing  cive : 
This  sole  rewartl  my  pious  comrades  have. 
No  more  my  unavailinT  help  implore  ; 
Heav'n  w  ills,  we  give  the  fruitless  lab->ur  o'er  ; 
His  hour  draws  on,  the  di-stinics  ordain,  911 

Nor  are  our  oracles  believ'd  in  vain.'* 
Thus,  all  eonfus'd,  thehe^v'nly  maid  rcply'd. 
In  turn  :  '*  His  want  of  days  then  h"  snpply'd 
With  lasting  fame,  sume  recompense  b<.slo«, 
.\nd  add  in  glory  what  inlif   you  uwr. 
.Vor  shall  he  'scape  unpiiiiish'd  fur  the  deed, 
Hy  whom  fate  dooms  the  guiltless  chief  to  bleed  : 
*  'iir  mging  arrows  shall  aven<rti  the  slain, 
\nd  I'm  the  quiv'rinr  daslanl  to  the  plain."      950 
.She  ceas'd  ;   nor  w.llin^  to  his  lips  applies 
Her  n-rmil  cheeks,  but  to  the  conflict  flies. 
Now  tiercer  burns  the  fight  on  either  side. 
And  mutual  vengeance  swells  the  purple  tide 


and  supporteil  it  by  the  following  quoUlions : 
Strata*  p.issim  niatres,  crinibus  t*  mpla  veiTcii- 
tes,  veniam  iraruui  cu'lejtiuiu  cxposciiut. — Uiy, 
book  3. 

Matrons  circa  deOm  deluhra  disoumint,  cri- 
nibus passis  aras  vtrrciile*.— Ijvy,  book  26. 

Tunc   Psyche  uberi  flelu   rigans   de,T   vesticia, 

crinibus   »u:«.-^— .•\pHleiiM, 

bo<3k  5. 

Maircs  Ital»  pensa  manibus  abjccerunt,  par- 
vos  lit>er,*s  abrept<«s  ad  tenipla  traxcrunt,  ibi 
X  lei  saiT.ls  pasio  capillo  »ii,>  <pi,r  pie  verrebal.^ 
Mamertinus,  Pan<R^rick  on  Maximian. 

9i3.  Nov  liiici-r  hums  t!ic  Q;htl  There  is  ireat 
strength  of  imagery  anil  espression  in  these,  and 
the  follow  ing  liiKrs ;  but  as  I  am  cuasciuus  ray 
translation  will  iiul  make  my  assertion  good,  I 
shall  transcribe  the  author's  own  words:  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places,  where  I  pass 
encomiums,  I  ho|ie  the  re.n<ler  will  always  ooder- 
stand  tliem  as  spokcu  of  the  oiiginaL 
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LEWIS'S  TIl.iNSLATION 


For  tlieir  lost  leadrrs. — Hvre  the  psnsive  band 
Of  Hypseus  mourns,  depriv'd  of  iiis  conimaiid  ; 
There  brave  Hippomedon's  stout  warriors  glovv, 
Nor  screen  their  bosoms  from  the  mcnac'd  blow. 
Fiercely  they  give,  serenely  take  a  wound, 
Strive  hard  to  gain  bnt  neverquit  their  ground.  960 
Tn  close  array  they  move,  and  to  their  foes 
The  seat  of  honour,  not  of  shame  expose, 
When  swift  Latonia,  gliding  thro'  the  skies, 
On  Dirce's  summit  stands  with  watchful  eyes. 
Beneath  her  step  the  waving  forests  nod, 
And  quaking  mountains  own  the  present  gpd  j 
As  when  at  fruitful  Niobe  she  bent 
Her  shafts,  and  all  her  well-stoi-'d  quiver  spent. 
The  youthful  warrior  in  the  centre  stood, 
And  gaz'd,  exulting,  o'er  the  scene  of  blood.     970 
A  hunting  steed  transports  him  o'er  the  plains. 
New  to  the  6ght,  and  guidance  of  the  reins  ; 
A  ti  JEr's  motley  hide  his  back  o'erspread. 
And  beat  with  gilded  claws,  as  on  he  sped. 
His  neck  was  musculous,  his  mane,  contin'd 
In  twisted  ringlets,  mocks  the  fanning  wind. 
The  poitrel  with  his  snow-white  teeth  he  champ'd, 
And    with    black   spots    his   dappled    chest    was 

stamp'd. 
The  rider  too  in  vests  embroidered  shone, 
(These  Atalanta  wrouglit,  and  these  alone)       980 
A  costly  robe  o'er  the  gay  tunic  lies. 
That  twice  had  drank  the  noblest  Tyrian  dyes. 
Bound  in  a  chain,  with  radiant  jaspers  sti^vng  : 
The  target  from  his  steed's  left  shoulder  hung. 
His  weighty  sword,  giit  to  his  tender  side, 
Elaz'd  at  each  motion  with  a  martial  pride. 
A  golden  clasp  the  circling  belt  conlln'd. 
The  youth  exults,  as  in  the  passing  wind 
He  hears  the  shfath,  the  quiver  that  depends. 
And    the  chain's  clank,  that  from  the  helm  d<- 
scends,  9^0 


At  piigna  ereptis  major  cnulescltutriraque 
Regibus,  alternosquc  ciet  vindicta  Furores. 
Hypseoshinc  turmac,  desolatumque  magistro 
Agmen,    at  hinc   gravius    fremit  Hipponiedontis 

adempti 
Orba  cohors.     rra?bent  obnixi  pcctora  ferro : 
Idem  ardor  rabidis  externum  haurire  rruorem, 
Ac  fudisse  suum  ;  ncc  se  vestigia  nuitani. 
Stat  cnneo  delixa  acies,  hostique  cruento 

Dantanimas,  et  terga  ncgant. ■ 

966.  The  present  god]  Availing  myself  of  the 
precedent,  which  Mr.  Pope  has  given  me,  I  ha\e 
not  scrupled  to  use  the  word  god  for  goddess  in 
my  version.  The  Greeks  apply  Qi"^  indiscrimi- 
nately for  both  genders.  '>ur  poet  himself  in  his 
Jburtli  book,  speaking  of  Diana,  says, 

Nee  caret  umbra  Deo. 
And  the  chaste  and  correct  Virgil  in  the  second 
book  of  his  ^^neid  says  ; 

Pescendo,  ac  ducente    Deo,  fiammam    inter    et 
Exprdior. [hostes 

yf'P.  The  youthful  warrior]  Statins,  more  in  the 
Ovidian  than  in  the  Virgilian  taste,  has  given  full 
reins  to  his  fancy  in  describing  the  horse,  habit, 
and  person  of  this  juvenile  ad\enturer,  like  (he 
ancient  priests,  who  before  a  sacrifice,  tricked 
out  their  victims  with  flowers,  garlands,  and  such 
like  ornaments. 


One  while  he  shakes  his  casque  with  gems  inchas'd. 
And  nodding  crest  with  various  plumage  grac'd  ; 
But,  when  his  head  is  heated,  throws  for  air 
His  helm  aside,  and  lea\es  his  visage  bare. 
More  charming  then  his  glossy  ringlets  shine. 
His  vivid  eyes,  that  scaf.er'd  rays  divine, 
And  rosy  cheeks,  o'er  which  the  down  began 
But  faintly  to  appear,  and  promise  man. 
Nor  docs  he  plume  himself  with  beauty's  praise  j 
Bnt  strives  to  lessen  it  by  various  ways,  1000 

And  knits  his  brows,  yet  anger  clothes  his  face 
With  majesty,  and  heightens  ev'iy  grace. 
The  Thebans,  mindful  of  their  children,  yield 
Their  ground  thro'  pity,  nor  dispute  the  field 
With  the  boy-warrior  :  he  their  Wight  pursues 
With  darts,   and   tempts  the   fray,   which    they 

refuse. 
The  Tyrian  damsels,  who  behold  the  fight 
From  higb  Theumcsus,  feast  their  greedy  sight 
On  his  fjir  features,  seen  thro'  the  disguise 
Of  war,  and  vent  their  flame  in  secret  sighs.   1010 
Grief  touch'd  Diana's  bosom,  as  she  ey'd 
The  too  rash  youth.  "  Ah  !  how  can  I"  (she  cry'd, 
V\'hile  copious  ran  the  pearly  stream  of  woe) 
"  Ward  ofl',  or  e'en  delay  th'  impending  blow? 
Spontaneous  hast  thou  sought  then,  cruel  boy. 
And  arc  the  perils  of  the  fight  thy  joy  ? 
Alas  !  thy  early  courage  is  thy  bane. 
And  glory  spurs  thee  to  the  dcathful  plain. 
S-arce  till  of  late  thro'  the  Msenalian  grove,    1019 
Without  a  guide,  securely  couUl'st  thou  rove; 
Nor  was  it  safe  to  pierce  the  woodland  shade 
And  haunts  of  beasts,  without  thy  mother's  aid, 
Whofe  sylvan  arms,  t!ie  quiver,  shafts,  and  bow, 
Thy  shoulders  scarce  suffiAi  to  bear  Jill  now. 
To  onr  deaf  altars,  weeping,  she  repairs. 
And  wiaries  Heav'n  with  imavailiug  pray'rs; 
Whilst  in  the  toils  of  fight  thou  dost  rejoice. 
And  listen,  pleas'd,  tothcohrill  clarion's  voice. 
Go  then,  secure  of  an  immortal  crown. 
And  to  ihy  mother  doom'd  to  die  alone."       103Q 
She  ceas'd,  and,  his  victorious  fame  to  raise 
And  crown  liisexit  with  distinguish'd  prai.se, 
Uush'd  thro'  the  lines  (a  dusky  veil  of  clouds 
From  mortal  eyes  the  bashful  goddess  shrowds) 
And  stole  the  faithless  arrows  that  he  bure, 
liecruiting  th'  emptied  quiver  with  a  store 
Of  ointed  shafts  :  of  these  none  flies  in  vain. 
Nor  touches,  innocent  of  blood,  the  plain. 
She  sprinkles  then  the  warrior  and  his  horse 
With  dews  ambrosial,  lest  his  wounded  corse  1040 


1039.  She  sprinkles  then  the  waiTior]  This 
fiction  is  imitated  from  Homer's  Iliad,  book  the 
6th.  where  Apollo  discharges  the  same  kind  office 
to  Sarpedon  : 

O'J^  ctpre  CTrtTro;  rtvtixbV*]'^''.'  A'TrsW^ivv. 
Bj)  i'i  HKT   'l5«iujv  o?t«jv  £f  3>yX07riv  aiv»iv, 
AvTiy.n  o    (X  /SiXfwv  I«.-::>Kov(t  ^I'ov  nh^n; 
no>.Xov  rc^o  Tpo^iou^v  XiVfV  TToTrt^oio  fOncty 
'.[XcyiV  t'  nlJ.^:tn7iyi>  ■  ' 


Xju 


CCIJ.' 


And  again  in  the  19th  : 

Xrfi^E  xriTfc  ftvuiVt  *'v«  ol  XPt^s  ifxTti^^  t'>>i- 
Virgil  has  also  imitated  it; 
Spargitque  saliibrcs 
Ambrosise  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaccani- 
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Should  hr  nl)U$'il  befiire  he  yitltls  his  breath; 

And,  aii  a  charm  to  brt-ak  Hit:  panfrt  of  death, 

Adds  holy  iiiuriiiiir^,  uiid  invftcr  ou<  sonirs, 

Such  as  III  stcrcl  eavts  the  Colcliian  throngs 

Shn  teaches,  at  the  scawn  of  ri-|iosc, 

And  shows  each  noxious  plant  and  herb  that  qrows. 

More  I'urious  now  he  drals  his  shafts  around, 

To  rcasnii  diaf :   his  wrath  no  limits  bound  ; 

But,  miudli'<iiof  his  country,  wlf,  and  friends. 

The  fated  darts  without  i.stnc  he  M-ndt.         1050 

The  youthfid  lion  thus,  whose  lender  aic 

Wl»  nurs'd  with  bloud,  the  source  of  saiagc  rnge, 

By  bis  Ga-ttiliandiun,  when  he  siirteys 

The  mane,  that  o'er  his  nick  nxlundant  plays, 

And  his  sharp  claus,  prnteiided  for  the  liy'lit, 

lie  spriiim  futth,  Conscious  of  his  uat'ral  rinht 

From  his  loath'd  den,  and  with  a  sour  disdain 

Of  proflerM  fiHid,  explores  bis  new  domain. 

Say,  valiant  youth,  whoprets'd  their  native  mead, 

By  thy  l>arrha<iiia  bow  to  death  decreed  }       1060 

Chora-bus  of  Tana?ra  spuru'd  the  lield 

The  lirst.     Uclwevn  the  margin  of  the  shield 

And  lielui,  the  flart  ii  iiafrow  passace  found  : 

)lis  jaws  are  crimsoi)'d  with  the  gushinpr  woiiiiJ, 

.And  o'er  Ins  ficc  the  sacred  venom  glows^ 

VVide-spreadini;. — At  Eiirytion  then  he  throws 

A  tripli-pointtti  shaft:  the  weapon  llie«. 

And  deep  in  hi:^  lell  eye-ball  buried  lies. 

The  il.irt  extracted  from  the  wound  by  force. 

Against  the  foe  Liirytion  bends  his  cours4> ;     10^0 

But  ah  I  what  cannot  heav'niy  shafts? — again 

An  arrow  spee<ls,  unerring,  o'er  the  plain. 

And  doubles  his  distress :  yet  still  the  foe 

He  clias'd,  as  far  as  memory  could  go ; 

Then  fell,  and  Ida  crushM,  who  ne3r  him  stood; 

Here,  midst  thi:  mse  of  war  and  scene  of  bloud. 

In  thick  short  sobs  hctrasps  away  his  brejtth, 

Dfvotiiiic  fr.ciids  anil  fo<*s  alike  to  death. 

'I  he  sons  of  Abas  next  his  fury  prove  ; 

Cydon,  subservient  to  th'  incestuous  love        1080 

It'il.  'i'he  youthful  lion]  This  simile  is  a  stronij 
proof  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
and  judicious  taste.  It  is  bold  with  correctness, 
nalumi  without  being  vulgar,  ami  copious  with- 
out prolixity  :  and  what  is  still  adding  to  its  merit 
is,  that  it  IS  an  original. 

1059.  Say,  valiant  youth]  This  beanliful  inter- 
rogation is  imitated  from  the  Kith  book  of  the 
ll.ud. 

'Ei^«  Tim  Tr.-».T07,  ri-n  V  vtrnrvi  t^nati^nc 

nar^Xiif.cTi  Jr  ffi  SkI  Hawii  it  xaXisjal* 

Virgil  hxs  al«o  copii-d  it. 

Suem   telo   primum,   quern   postremum,    ospera 

Tirgo, 
Oejic'n?  aut  qtiot  humi  morientia  corpora  fundis  ? 
I  sliall  frinscrib?  Mr.  Pope's  judicious  nbstrva- 
■  ions  on  the  abov»*-<-iieti  p.'w»sai;c  in  Homer,  as 
•.licy  are  equjtiy  appliciblc  to  our  authoi's.— The 
p  H  t  in  a  V'-ry  iiiov.ng  and  solemn  way  turns  his 
illscnurse  to  Patroclus.  He  docs  not  accost  his 
Muse,  as  it  is  usaal  with  him  to  do,  hut  inquires 
of  the  hero  him?elf  who  was  the  first,  and  «h,i 
the  last,  who  fell  by  his  hand  >  This  address  dis- 
tinguishes and  s'gnalizes  Patroclus,  (to  whnm 
Homer  uses  it  more  frequently,  than  I  remember 
on  any  other  occasion)  as  if  he  was  some  genius 
or  divine  beiiie,  nnd  at  the  same  timeitisteiy 
iiotUeVical,  and  apt  to  move  our  compassion. 


Of  his  sad  sister,  and  fair  Argus  farn'd 

l''or  his  sleek  hair. — Pierc'd  by  a  lance  wel!-aim'd, 

Vo'.iivj  Cydon's  parts  obscene  lie  iKire  to  view  ; 

A  dart  oblique  thio*  t'nthcr's  temples  fli-w. 

In  one  the  steel,  in  one  the  feather's  st.-en,    [cr:en. 

Tlie  blood  lltiws  down    frcHii  bnlh,  and  stains  Iho 

On  all  alike  th'  impartial  darts  descend. 

His  peerless  charms  itay  l.ainiis  ill  defend; 

^'oun;;  ^flolus  fills  un  iinliniely  i;ra>e: 

.\(ir  could  his  niitred  honours   Lygdus  save.    1C90 

F.iii  I.anius  mourns  his  face  :  u  lance  impaleii 

The  groin  of  Lygdus  ;  VEolus  bewails 

His  snowy  bmws. —  The  litst  unhappy  swain 

Kuba-aowii'd  :  on  Thishe's  rocky  plain 

The  second  dwelt:  the  tliird  Aniycla-  bore, 

Yet  never,  never  shall  behold  him  more. 

Such  is  his  art,  no  missile  flies  in  vain, 

AihI  such  their  force,  that  all  they  wound,  nreslnin. 

His  hand  ne'er  rests,  but  shaft  to  shaft  siic<eeds. 

And  the  Ion;;  hiss  runs  echoin'^  o'er  the  meads. 

'Twas  almost  past  belief,  a  single  bow,  1 101 

Anil  one  weak  liand  coold  work  such  niichty  woe. 

Where  least  the  foe  sii-pccts,  his  ilarls  If  sends  ; 

And  oft,  in  net  to  shoot,  his  arms  extends. 

Then   sudden  quits  the  mark  :   when  lliey  draw 

He  flics,  and  tuniiiig  lets  his  arioivs  liy.        [nigb. 

To  vcnueaiice  now  the  sons  of  Cadmus  rise. 

Wrath  in  their  breasts,  amazeinciit  in  t'.ieif  eyes. 

And  first  .\inphion,  sprung  of  r.ieedivi'.e, 

(From  Jove  himself  he  drew  his  natal  line)     1 1  IB 

Unknowing  yet,  what  carnage  had  o'lrsptead 

The  fatal  champaign,  thus  insultini;,  said. 

"  I  low  long  wilt  Ihou  protract  thy  vit.vl  d.ilc, 

O  luckless  boy,  and  gain  delays  from  fjle  ? 

Do  insolence  and  hiy;h  pa-sumption  reign 

In  that  vile  breast,  bccau.e  thy  focsdisdaiu 

To  lake  th'  advantage,  and  in  lislit  coga«c 

With  one  so  far  bein-ath  a  sol  lier's  ra-rc  ? 

Hence  to  thy  equals,  and,  secure  fn-m  harms. 

At  home  act  o'er  the  fray  with  mimic  arms ;  1 1'JO 

There  long  enjoy,  if  war  he  thy  delight. 

The  pomp  without  the  dangers  uf  the  fi;ht, 

Or,  if  suivirin-  g'ory  be  thy  .lini. 

We  ijrant,  at  thy  request,  a  death  of  fame." 

Kc'e  on  bis  speech  th'  impatient  hero  broke, 

.And  thus  in  terms  of  equal  wrath  liespoke. 

"  Small  as  my  strength  is,  it  avails  to  aaiu 

The  paim,  and  drive  the  Thcbans  from  the  plain. 

Lives  there  so  much  a  boy,  as  to  decline 

The  strife  with  you,  a  sott  eiicnate  line  >        II3« 

In  me,  bold,  rough,  and  hanly,  thou  shall  find 

A  sample  of  the  whole  Arcadian  kind : 

1083.  Young  Cydon'.s  parts  obscene  lie  bai-c  t  > 
viuw]  Our  author  makes  the  incestuous  Cydoo 
punished  in  that  part,  with  which  he  hal  offenilecl. 
Tiiis  is  p'jelical  justice  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word. 

109".  Such  is  his  art]  I  should  be  thoii-jht  too 
mistni'.lfnl  of  the  reader's  taste.  shouM  I  point  out 
to  him  t'.ie  beauties  of  these  lines.  My  version, 
I  confess,  fails  infinitely  short  uf  the  original,  and 
indeed  the 

Solo  re=picU  arcu 
cannot  be  rendered  in  our  Language  with  a  suita- 
ble dimity. 

1151.  In  me, bold,  rough,  and  hardy]  The  Utter 
part  of  this  speech  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Numanns  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  i^neid. 
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Me  no  fair  piiertesi",  by  her  go\  oompress'd. 
Brought  forth  to  woe,  in  theitill  hours  of  rest. 
No  spears  inverted  in  our  hands  wr  bear, 
Nor  on  our  heads  unmanly  turbans  wear, 
Train'd  from  our  l)irth,  to  dare  tlie  frozen  flood, 
Bxplore  the  savaje  haunts,  and  range  the  wood. 
To  elose  the  whole — (for  why  shouUl  I  delay  1 139 
With  needless  words  the  business  of  the  fray  r) 
Onr  mothers  wield  the  bow — your  slotliful  sires 
Strike  hollow  timbrels,  and  attend  tlic  tpures." 
These  taunts,  tho"  just,  Ampliion  could  not  hear, 
Eut  at  the  speaker's  mouth  directs  a  spear 
Of  dreadful  size.— Astouish'd  at  the  glare. 
The  courser  rears  aloft  his  feet  in  air. 
And  lloiind'ring  on  one  side  his  master  cast. 
Then  fell  himself:  the  devious  javelin  pist. 
More  fierce  at  this,  the  foe  unsheath'd  his  blade, 
And  rush'd  tnmvdtuous  :  Cynthia  this  survey'd. 
And  anxious  for  his  safety,  interpos'd,  1 1 J 1 

Her  look  disguis'd,  and  features  undisclos'd. 
Fir'd  with  chaste  love,  and  friendship's  holy  flaine, 
Beside  hiui  Dorceus  stood,  and  sbar'd  his  fame  : 
To  him  theqneen  eonsign'd  his  tender  years. 
And  youthful  wars,  the  source  of  all  his  ftars. 
Iti  bis  resembled  form,  and  borrow'd  vrst 
The  goddess  thus  lier  favour'd  youth  address 'd. 
"  No  more,  O  prince  !    Here  let  thy  fury  cease, 
Enough  is  given  to  vengeance,  fame,  and  Greece. 
Now  spare  the  wretelied  Atalanta,  spare  U61 

Those   guardian-gods,  who  make   thy    life  their 

care.'' 
The  youth  replies: — "Indulge  this  once  thy  friend. 
And  wait  till  on  the  ground  my  spear  extend 
This  daring  wretch,  who  equal  weapons  bears. 
Boasts  equal  reins,  and  equal  vestments  wears. 
His  reins  shall  grace  my  steed,  his  vests  the  door 
Of  Dian's  temple,  and  his  feather'd  store 
My  mother's  quiver." — Weeping  Cynthia  hears 
Th'  insulting  vaunt,  and  smiles  amidst  her  tears 
T.his  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  skies,  1171 

Couch'd  in  th'  embrace  of  Mars,  fair  Venus  eyes; 


-Natos  ad  flumina  piimnm 


Deferimus,  sanoqueailu  dur:imus  &  undis. 
Venatu  invigilant  pucri,  syhasque  riiligant : 

And  again  ; 

Vohis  picta  croco,  &  fulgcnli  murice  vestis : 
Drsidiie  cordi  ;  juvat  indulgcre  rhoreis: 
Et  tunica  nianieas,  &,  habeiit  redimicula  milra-. 
1153.  Fir'd  with  chaste  love]  Statins  seems  to 
have  endeavoured    by   this  distinction  to  prevtnt 
any  snspicionsof  hisimmor.nlily,  which  Vir-il  lay 
under  from  having  mentioned  in  dIflVunt  parts  of 
bis  works  the  love  of  boys   and  young  men  with 
some  degree  of  warmth. 

1171.  This  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  skie.s] 
Venus  here,  as  well  as  in  the  ^Eneid,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  amorous  fits  of  her  gallants,  to  win 
tliem  over  to  her  purpose.  And  exclusive  of  her 
eharms,  this  speech  is  very  well  calculated  to  pro- 
cure her  what  she  wanted.  Nothing  could  pre- 
vail more  with  Mars  than  the  apprelien>iou  of  an 
encroachment  i  pon  his  prerogative:  and  these 
two  lines  in  particular  are  very  humorous  and 
witty  : 

The  charre  and  sway  of  fight  to  her  transferr'd, 
•  lis  thine  with  darts  to  pierce  the  tini'rous  herd. 


And  while  she  sues,  rcc.allinr  to  hi?  mind 
llarmonia  and  her  oft'spring  left  behind, 
Bi-  timely  arts  awakes  the  grief,  supprest 
In  the  recesses  of  his  gloomy  breast. 
"  Behjid,  Ogod  of  arms,  yon  wanton  dame 
With  mortals  mixing  in  the  field  of  fame  ! 
How  boldly  she  confines  the  war's  alarms, 
Aiid  fixes,  where  she  lists,  the  stress  of  anus.  118Q 
Yet  more— she  rages  not  alike  on  all ; 
Gall'd  by  her  darts,  the  Thebans  only  fall. 
The  charge  and  sway  of  fight  to  her  transferr'd, 
'Tis  thine' with  darts  to  pierce  the  tim'rous  herd.'* 
Fir'd  by  these  just  complaints,  the  warrinr-god 
Sprung  from  her  arms,  and  to  the  combat  strode  ; 
His  other  furies  toiling  at  the  fray. 
Anger  alone  attends  him  in  the  way. 
He  checks  the  goddess  in  her  rapid  course, 
And  from  the  fight  deters  with  meuac'd  force, 
"  The  fates  to  CynChia  ditfrent  wars  decree  ; 
The  field  of  battle  is  no  sphere  for  thee :         1 1 93 
Then  quit  it,  or  by  Styx  them  so«n  Shalt  know, 
Not  Pallas'  self  is  a  more  dreadful  foe."      [stands, 
What  can  she  do  ? — Here  threat'ning  Mars  with- 
There  Fate,  a  loaded  distaft"  in  her  hands ; 
While  Jove  leans  from  the  stars,  all  stern  to  view. 
Through  rev'rence  then  the  bashful  ppw'r  with- 
drew. 
Now  thro'  the  Thcban  lines  Mars  darts  bis  eyes. 
And  r>ryas,  sprung  from  great  Orion,  spies;  laOO 
Him,  for  his  hatred  to  the  sylvan  dame. 
He  singles  out,  and  sets  his  soul  on  flame. 
.More  furious  now  against  the  race  abhorr'd. 
He  slays  th'  Arcadians,  and  disarms  their  lord. 
Cyllene's  bands,  and  Tegea's  hardy  swains 
In  longrows  slaughter'd,  press  the  sanguine  plains. 
Th'  JEgytian  chiefs,  and  troops  of  Pbeneum  fly  : 
Man  falls  on  man,  and  all  or  yield  or  die. 
Th'  Arcadian  priiicc  himself  he  next  pursues  1_209 
With  hopes  of  vengeance,  though  his  hands  refuse 
To  toss  th£  lance.— He,  wheeling,  shifts  his  course. 
And  dreads  the  giant-chiefs  superior  force. 
Pres.ages  dire  the  lab'ring  chief  oppress, 
Unman  hissiuil,  and  heighten  his  distress. 
.\nd  now  the  real  Dorceus  he  descry'd 
Sorrowing:  a  faithful  few  remain'd  beside. 
His  strength  recedis,  and,  as  the  quiver  grew 
More  light,  his  want  of  shafts  he  quickly  knew.' 
Less  easy  now  the  «  eight  of  arms  he  bears, 
And  to  h'iniv,  If  a  bov  at  length  appears  :  1 22Q 

But  when  he  vlcw'd  the  hostile  buckler's  flame, 
A  suilden  tn  inour  shot  through  all  his  frame. 
As  when  a  swan  surveys  the  bird  of  ,tove. 
For  prey  descending  from  his  walks  above, 

I  COO.  Sprung  from  great  Orion]  Orion  was 
stung  to  death  by  a  scorpion  on  Diana's  account. 
It  w'as  therefore  very  judicious  in  the  poet  to 
make  Dryashis  son. 

1223.  As  when  a  swan  surveys  the  bird  of  Jove] 
This  similitude  is  very  expressive  of  the  terrour 
and  consternation  of  Parthenopa-ns.  Homer  io 
the  21st  of  his  Iliad  has  one  something  like  it, 
where  he  eompa:es  Diana,  afraid  of  Juno,  to  a 
dove  afraid  of  a  falcon. 

"H  oa  ^'u?r*  ifflx^  xoiXnv  »ic-e7rT»T0  ItlTfinv 
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Sfie  stcks  (ome  cavern,  aail  with  fear  dipnul, 
CUpt  close  her  ()iiiv'rii)i;  {hiiiuii!!  to  her  breast; 
Thus  when  Purtht-intpa'iis  near  discerns 
Tlis  fui's  piguntio  size,  his  anger  turns 
To  deathl'ul  hurrour :   ycl  be  still  relies 
On  arms,  and  iixini;  on  the  lieav'ns  hi;*  eyes,  12;'iO 
Invokes  his  patroness,  and  aims  a  blow. 
The  forky  weapon  litti'd  to  the  how. 
Now  with  full  forei'  he  hends  the  stubborn  yew. 
The  strin|;approarh'd  bis  breast,  so  close  he  drew. 
And  the  far  distant  bonis  already  join'd, 
Drawn  to  an  arch:   when,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Th'  Aonian  javelin  obvious  tlies,  and  broke 
The  soundtiiK'  strini:;  bis  arm  beneath  the  stroke 
Is  numb'd,  and  gut)tl<-ss  ol'ttr  intended  wound. 
The  IxiW  unbent,  the  shaft  drops  on  the  ground. 
At  length,  in  height  of  ai;onizini;  pain,  lli4l 

He  quits  the  reins,  and  weajKois,  grasp'd  in  vain, 
(Forlbrougb  his  mail  the  spear  had  wingM  itslligbt, 
just  where  the  shoulder  and  the  aim  unite) 
When  lo  !  a  second  lanee,  iin|>ell'd  wilb  lorco, 
Tcaiispierc'd  the  courstr's   knee,    and    slops    his 
Then  haughty  Oryas  (wonderful  to  tell!)  [course. 
Unconscious  of  the  hand  by  which  he  fell. 
Himself  was  slain  :  nor  was  the  weapon  found. 
And  daring  author  of  so  (rrcat  a  wound.  1231) 

Hut  his  sad  comrades  on  an  ample  shield 
ItcDiovc  the  youthful  hero  from  the  Helil, 
Who  grieves  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  steed  : 
<1  early  age  for  such  a  glorious  deed  ! 
His  beauteous  face  grow-^  wan,  his  helm  unty'd, 
And  on  his  trembling:  cheeks  the  graces  died. 
Thrice  did  Ibey  raise  his  head,  and  thrice  depressed. 
His  neck  reclines  up^jii  his  snowy  breast; 
Down  which  (Oh  '  rullilevs  v.  nseaiicc  of  his  foes!) 
The  gushing  blowl  in  purple  currents  flows.    I'26tl 
To  Doreeus  now  he  gave  his  dyine  hand. 
And,  sighing,  thus  addn>ss'd  bis  last  command 
"  Life  ebbs  apace:   but  tbon  with  lenient  art 
Some  solace  lo  my  mother*s  grief  impart : 
She  in  terrific  visions  cf  the  niu'tit. 
In  dreams,  or  in  some  birtl's  ill-omcn'd  flight, 
Has  seen  my  diKim. — Yet  study  some  pretence, 
Sime  pious  frauds  to  keep  her  in  suspense. 
Nor  break  it  suddenly,  nor  when  she  stands,  1269 
The  chace  just  o'lT,  with  weapons  in  her  bands. 
Hut  these  my  words  repeat,  when  forc'd  to  ttll : 
'  O  mother,  through  my  own  deserts  I  fell, 

I'253.  Now  wilh  full  force]  The  posture  and 
attitude  of  the  shooter  are  painted  in  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  manner.  Dryas  pierces  bis  enemy 
near  the  articulation  of  the  unn  and  shoulder, 
■u  that  the  former  loses  all  its  strength.— This  is 
a  just  n-presentation  of  the  consequence  of  such 
•  wound,  and  1  believe  every  one  will  readily 
allow  this  pjssaite  lo  be  a  speaking  picture. 

146  J.  Life  ebbs  apace]  The  beginning  of  this 
speii-b  cannot  b«'  ItKi  much  commended  for  the 
filial  piety  and  atfeclion  it  displays,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  latter  part  is  not  disgusting  as  it 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  so  young  a  peri<in  as 
Parthenuprus,  and  here  I  cannot  help  obsirving, 
that  the  combat  of  Mii'vomedon  wilh  Ismenos  is 
a  sublime  piece  of  moch'nery,  and  the  des<-riplioii 
of  the  exploits  and  death  of  l*artbeiiop.Tu>  npially 
temler  and  aflecting.  In  short  then-  is  no  part  of 
the  'I'lii-baid  that  has  more  force  of  imaginalion, 
and  a  greater  exertion  of  the  iovciilirc  faculties  of 
•iir  .tiithor. 

vol..  I  I. 


As  in  contempt  of  thee,  I  sought  the  plain, 
"I'liy  prayVs  rejecUd,  thy  dissuasions  vutn  : 
And,  heedless  of  thy  counsels,  still  eni^agM, 
Where  ghiry  cali'd,  and  w  here  the  combat  ing'd. 
Live  therefore,  and  Ihy  fruitless  grief  resigiiM, 
Resent,  not  pily,  my  too  (lowartl  mind. 
In  vain  from  lam'd  LyaaJus'  snow-capt  brow, 
'I'liou  lookest,  anxious,  on  the  plain  below,     1280 
If  chance  some  shout  re-echoes  in  the  skies. 
And  clouds  of  dust  beiitath  our  fi*t  arise. 
I  press  a  foreign  strand,  nor  art  thou  nigh 
To  latcli  my  parting  brealh,  and  close  my  eye. 
Yet,  I'onour'd  parent,  for  the  giver's  sake, 
This  lo<k,  in  lieu  of  the  whole  body,  take  : 
This  thou  wast  wont  to  deck,  in  my  despite. 
And  make  the  tender  office  thy  delight. 
To  this  funereal  rites  thou  shall  assign  ; 
And  oh  !   remember,  what  1  now  enjoin  :         1290 
Mv  syhan  weapi>ns  grant  to  no  demands. 
Lest  they  grow  blunt  in  unexperiencetl  hands; 
Let  my  lov*d  houiKis  enjoy  repose,  nor  own 
Another  lord,  and  feed  from  hands  unknown  : 
But  bum  these  useless  anns  on  yoiuler  plain. 
Or  bang  theui  up  in  cruel  Cynthia's  fane,' "' 


BOOK  X. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  book  opens  wilh  an  harangue  of  F.teocles  to 
his  soldiers,  in  which  be  advises  them  to  at- 
tack the  Grecians'  camp  by  night.  The  ladiea 
of  Argos  go  in  procession  to  Juno's  temple, 
and  implore  lbs  blessing  of  that  goddess  upon 
the  arms  of  the  allies.  She  sends  Iris  to  Som- 
nus,  to  persuade  him  to  set  the  Thebans  in  a 
deep  sleep.  This  being  done,  Thiodamas  in- 
fluences the  troops  to  sally  forth,  and  massacre 
tlie  Ttiebans  in  tjieir  intrencbments.  A  select 
paity  is  ordered  to  accompany  hino  by  Adras^ 
Ins.  They  make  a  great  slaughter,  and  morn- 
ing drawing  near,  devote  the  trophies  to  Apol- 
lo, and  then  retire,  llopleus  and  Dynias  go  ia 
quest  of  the  bodies  of  Tydeus  and  Partbeno- 
pa>us,  but  are  intercepted  by  Amphion  aini 
slain.  A  party  of  the  enemy  rush  into  Thebes, 
and  fall  victims  to  their  own  rashness.  Tho 
citizens,  in  great  consternation  at  this  irrup- 
tion, apply  lo  Tiresias,  who  informs  them,  that 
they  can  only  be  saved  by  the  voluntary  death 
of  Menoeeeus.  That  hei-o,  louchetl  with  com- 
passion for  his  country,  first  slabs  himself,  and 
then  haps  off  the  tower  upon  his  enemies.  In 
the  mean  lime  Capaneus'  exerts  himself  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  and  having  scaled 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  is  struck  down  and  killed 
by  Jupiter  with  lightning  fur  his  impiety. 


Sol's  eveningwh<-elso'erhiingth' Hesperian  strand, 
.And  dewy  night  advane'd  at  Jove's  command, 
Who  from  Olyininis  with  iinpitrinL:  eyes 
The  rage  anil  slaughter  of  the  fight  descries  ; 

1 .  Sol's  er'ning  wheels  o'erhung]  At  in  erery 
just  history-picture  (to  use  the  allusion  of  Mr. 
Pope)  there  is  one  priueipal  figure,  to  which  ail 

V  k 
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Yet  grieves,  so  many  alien  troops  should  fall 
Bj'  fates  unjust  before  theTheban  wall. 
The  plain  unfolds  a  scene  of  horrour. — Here 
Confus'illy  heap'd,  cars,  horses,  arms  appear, 
Disinember'd  heroes,  hearts  that  beat  no  more 
To  glory's  call,  and  trunks  disguis'd  with  u'ore.  10 
Then  the  dishonour'd  host,  their  ensigns  torn, 
■Withdraw  their  bands,  with  length  of  combat  worn: 
The  gates,  unclos'd,  admit  the  lessen'd  train 
"With  half  the  ease,  they  sent  them  to  the  plain. 
They  grieve,  yet  lind  some  solace  to  their  griefs, 
As  four,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 
Were  slain. — Their  legions  roam  without  a  guide, 
Like  vessels  tost  on  ocean's  billowy  tide. 
Whose  course  unsteer'd  the  winds  and  tempests 

sway, 
And  chance  conducts  them  o'er  the  watry  way.  20 
From  tills  alone  the  Tyrians  bolder  grown. 
No  longer  fear  the  capture  of  the  town, 
But  hoping  conquest,  study  to  prevent 
The  foe's  escape,  should  that  be  their  intent. 
Thewatch-word  flies  through  all  th'assembled  host; 
The  guards,  by  turns  dispos'd,  maintain  their  post. 
By  lot  to  Meges,  and  to  Lycus  falls 
The  post  of  honour. — Now  beneath  the  walls 
At  their  command  arms,  food,  and  Arc  they  bring, 
Harangu'd.as  follows,  by.  the  joyful  king.  30 

"  Assume,  ye  vanquishers  of  Greece,  ye  rods 
To  scourge  the  foes  of  Thebes  and  of  the  gods, 
Fresh  courage,  and  your  ravish'drfame  retrieve ; 
Nor  at  this  interval  of  darkness  grieve. 
Which  bounds  our  ire  :  we'll  finish  what's  begun 
Before  the  setting  of  to  morrow's  Sou. 
See  Lerna's  glory  humbled  in  the  dust. 
The  chiefs,  in  whom  she  most  repos'd  her  trust ! 
By  vengeful  Heay'n  her  boasted  Tydeus  fell ;     39 
The  seer's  black  shade  snrpris'd  the  pow'rs  of  Hell. 
With  stern  Hippomedon's  triumphal  spoils 
Ismenos  swells,  nor  midst  our  warlike  toils 
Rank  we  th'  Arcadian's  death. — The  premium  lies 
In  our  own  breasts,  and  plunder  is  our  prize. 
No  more,  each  at  his  cohort's  van,  appear 
The  sev'n  fam'il  ciests,  or  glitter  in  the  rear. 
Then  fear  ye  Capaneus,  whose  valour's  rage. 
My  brother's  youth ,  and  th'  Argivc  monarch's  age  ? 
Haste,  warriors,  haste,and-.vhile  intrench'd  they  lie. 
Surround  with  flanic-^,  n  jr  give  them  time  to  fly.  50 
Within  our  reach  the  glorious  conquest  stands, 
And  tlie  rich  prey  lies  ready  to  our  hands." 
The  Thebansthus  he  fires  with  promis'd  spoils, 
And  urges  to  renew  their  prosp'rous  toils. 
They  turn'd  just  as  they  were,  nor  wash'd  away 
The  sweat  and  blood  of  the  preceding  day: 

the  rest  refer  and  are  subservient;  so  in  each 
battle  of  the  Thebaid  there  is  one  principal  per- 
son, that  may  properly  he  called  the  hero  of  that 
day  and  action.  This  conduct  preserves  the 
unity  of  the  piece,  -and  keeps  the  imagination  from 
being  distracted  and  confused  with  a  wild  number 
of  independent  figures,  which  have  no  subordin.i- 
tion  to  each  other.  In  this  particular  Statius  has 
followed  the  example  of  Homer,  as  the  reader 
must  have  observed.  In  the  seventh  book  Am- 
phiaraus-  is  the  leading;  character,  in  the  eighth 
Tydeus,  in  the  ninth  Hippomedon,  in  the  eleventh 
Polyniees;  and  in  this,  Capaneus,  whose  death 
and  exploits,  with  the  description  of  the  palace  of 
Sleep,  render  tliis  book  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  of  the  preceding. 


Their  dearest  friendsfromtlieirembracc  (hey  shooR, 
No  pause  they  make,  and  no  inquiries  brook. 
The  troops  in  sev'ral  partes  then  divide. 
And  gird  the  front,  the  back,  and  eitlier  side      60 
Ofthe  Greek  trench  with  flames. — .\t  ileptli  of  night 
Tlius  rav'iiing  wolves  in  hideous  throngs  unite, 
And,  urs'd  with  lust  of  long-untasted  food. 
Desert  their  haunts,  and  seek  the  fleecy  brood. 
Vain  hope  torments  their  maws,  as  in  the  gale 
Tiiey  snulf  their  breath,  and  list'ningat  the  pale. 
Catch  their  hoarse  bleating^.     Stiff  at  length  with 
In  impeitence  of  anger,  at  tlie  fold  [cold, 

They  dart  their  claws,  and  while  the  fo»m  runs  o'er. 
Gnash  their  sharp  tceih,  and  threat  th*  obstructing 
Meanwhile  at  Arjos  an  assembled  train  [dour. 
Of  suppliant  dames  proceed  to  Juini's  fane:  7'2 
There,  pmstrate  at  her  altars,  they  implore 
Her  aid  divine,  and  urge  her  to  restore 

61.  At  depth  of  night]  Virgil  has  an  equally 
fine  simile  in  his  ninth  book,  derived  from  the 
same  animal. 

Ac  vetuti  pleno  lupus  insidiatus  ovili, 

Cum  fremit  ad  canlas,  ventos  perpessus,  et  imbrcs, 

Noete  super  media  :  tuti  sub  matribus  agni 

r.alatnm  exercent:  ille  asper,  et  improbus  ira, 

Sa^A'it  in  absentes  :  collecta  fatigat  edendi 

Ex  longo  rabies,  et  sicccc  sanguine  fauces. 

Tasso  has  transcribed  the  first  part  of  thisconir 
parison  in  the  nineteenth  canto  of  his  Jerusalem; 

2ual  Uipo  predatore  al'  aer  bruuo 
Le  chiuse  maudie,  insidiando,  aggira, 
Secco  1'  avide  fauei,  e  nel  digiuno 
Da  nativo  odio  stimolato,  e  d'  ira. 

"I.  Meanwhile  at  Argos  an  assembled  train] 
This  procession  of  the  Grecian  matrons  to  the 
tem])Ie  of  Juno,  with  their  offerings,  and  the  cere- 
monies, is  copied  from  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  the  Trojan  women  make  the  same 
procession  to  Minerva's  temple. 

At  5'  0T£  V>|&V  ix«vov  'A^iivif  Iv  TToXfi  ax^t, 

Al  o'  oXOAuy?!  TraVcti  'A^r^v»l  y^ti'ifc;  »naxav. 
'h5'  aga  wiCTXcv  /Xa7«  ©ekviw  xfsXXiTrwr*!^ 
©>7xfv  'A^ivai»i;  i't:!  yavaViv  i^i'JtOf.tOiD. 

Virgil  has  also  introduced  it  among  the  fignrcs 
in  the  picture  at  Carthage.     JEne\d,  1.  v.  483. 

Interea  ad  tempUim  non  aequse  Palladis  ib.ant 
Crinibus  Iliades  passis,  peplumque  ferebant 
Suppliciter  tristes,  et  tuiisa-  pectora  palmis. 

He  has  copied  it  again  in  the  eleventh  boeik  : 
Necnon  ad  templum  snmmasque  ad  Palladis  arceS 
Subvenitur  magna  matrum  regiiia  cater\a. 
Dona  ferens  : 

Succedunt  matres,  et  templum  thure  vaporant, 
Et  moestas  alto  fundunt  de  limiuc  voces. 

But  I  think,  our  author's  is  more  conformable 

to  the  christian  system  ;  the  worship  whereof  is 
grounded  more  on  lene  than  fear,  and  seems  di- 
rected father  to  implore  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  benevolent  being,  than  avert  the  ma- 
lice and  anger  of  a  wrathful  and  mischievous 
demon. 
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Their  absent  rrifnilt.    On  th^  ci>l(l  >tniic">  thry  full, 
Thry  prrss  their  faco  to  the  iltxirs  and  wall,     1 
And  leach  their  little  soti<>  leligiun's  care. 
Now  %x  ts  liie  (Jay,  *-unMiiiiM  ill  vuws  and  prayV, 
And  nightsueeeed>, when, he.tp'dwithuatel. fill  lire)*, 
Their  altar>  lilaze;  the  siiitikc  ;iseendk  in  spires,  80 
A  costly  veil  too,  as  a  gift,  they  brought, 
No  harren  hand  the  shinine  vest  had  wrought ; 
Rieh  was  its  texture,  and  it^  every  part 
Was  labunr'd  u*er  with  mure  than  vul.cur  art. 
The  trround  was  purple,  glnrious  to  behold, 
With  I'oliaze  inti  rwine,  and  How'rsof  golil. 
The'e  Juno's  self  with  eyes  cast  downwaid  stands, 
Detioth'd,  nut  fettcr'd  yet  in  nuptial  bauds; 
Ashaiu*d  to  sink  the  sister  in  the  spouse, 
Her  rosy  cheek  with  graceful  blushes  glows,       90 
And,  yet  a  stranger  tu  his  furlite  love, 
Sne  prints  sweet  kisses  on  Ikt  yuiithfiil  Jove. 
With  this  the  sacred  iv*ry  they  invest, 
A'mI,  weepiui;,  thus  their  hnuihle  viiit  addrest : 
•*  O  qiiecn  of  Heav'n,  and  all  th*  ethereal  pow'rs  ! 
Behold  the  Tyrian  harlot's  impious  tow'rs  ! 
Itiirst  all  her  gates,  hurl  all  her  rampire«  down, 
And  with  new  light'ning'*  blast  the  guilty  town," 
How  can  she  net !— She  knows  the  will  of  fate. 
And  fears  witB  .love  to  enter  in  debate  ;  100 

^*et  8uiTO«s,  lest  the  gifis  of  mighty  cost. 
Their  ardent  pray'rs,  and  ^acriticc  be  lost. 
While  thus  she  mus'd,  aiii-]iicious  chance  bestows 
A  time  to  aid,  and  grant  their  pious  vows. 
From  her  bright  throne  she  sees  the  portals  clus'il. 
And  wakeful  guards  around  the  trench  dispos'd. 
Wrath  and  revenge  her  spleenful  hosom  stiook, 
And  as  she  mov'd,  her  crown  ttrrifit*  shook. 
Such  was  her  rage,  when  from  her  starry  plain 
She  lifw'il  Alcmene'i  son  with  stern  disdain,     110 
And  griev'd,  that  Thebes  lihould  bring  two  bastard- 
boy*  • 
To  light,  the  fniits  of  Jove'j  adult'rous  joys. 
She  dooms  the  Thcbans  tlicnii>  diath.  who  keep 
The  mighty  watch,  when  liK-k'd  in  sudden  sleep: 
In  Iris  now  she  vests  the  «  hole  command. 
And  lodges  all  the  weighty  charge  in  hand, 
Whojiends  her  progress  to  the  world  below. 
Suspending  high  in  air  her  various  how. 
Far  on  the  confines  of  tiK-  western  main. 
Where  ,£tbiopia  bounds  her  wide  domain,        I'iO 

•  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  the  former  being  the 
son  of  Alcm>  nc,  and  the  latter  of  Seinelc, 

1  IP,  F.ir  on  the  confinisj  The  poeis  have  dif- 
fered in  their  accounts  ■•!  the  situation  of  this 
court  of  Morpheus  :  Homer  places  it  at  I^mnos, 
Ovid  with  the  C  immcrians.  a  people  of  .Vythia, 
and  ours  above  F.thiopia.  The  vcrsts  niarke<l  are 
some  that  are  not  in  all  the  editions,  but  which  I 
have  rendered  on  theautluirity  of  <7ronovius.  This 
description  it  preferable  to  tliiit  of  the  temple  of 
Mots  in  the  seventh  bcx.k,  hut  ri>.Tlie»l  by  that  of 
the  palace  uf  this  deity  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
I  be  Metamorphoses. 

Est  prope  Cimnierios  longo  spclunca  recessii. 
Mods  cavus,  igiiuvi  doiiius  et  penetralia  Soiiiiii ; 
5ii.i  nunquani  radiis  oriens,  mc<liusve,  cadcnsve 
Phabus  adire  |H>t.  st,     Ncbnli  Caligine  nii«t.-c 
Exhalanlur  huino  :  duhixque  crepuscula  lucis. 
Non  vigil  ali-s  ibi  cristoti  cantihiis  oris 
EvDcal  Aurorain  :  nee  \oce  silentia  rumpuut 
Sullicitive  caves,  canihutMt  sagariur  auscr. 


There  stands  a  grove,  that  casts  a  sbade  afar. 

Impenetrable  t"  Uie  hrightett  star, 

lleneath  whose  hoduw  rocks  a  care  descends 

Of  (h  plh  immense,  and  in  the  mountain  ends. 

Here  all-disposing  Njtuie  G\'d  ttratx*<1e 

orSoiniius,  uiid  sceur'tl  the  drowsy  ^^d. 

Sloth,  w  ho  scarce  knows  an  interval  from  sleep. 

Rest  motionless,  and  dark  Oblivion  keep 

I'.iernal  s-iitiy  at  the  gloomy  gate  : 

1  here  listless  Ease,  and  awful  Silence  sate         ISO 

With  cluse-coutractud  wings,  and,  still  as  Death, 

Repel  the  winds,  and  liusli  each  murmur's  breath: 

No  riistliie,;  foliage  lure  is  heard  to  move. 

No  featber'd  songsters  warble  through  the  prove  ; 

Nn  lightnings  glare,  no  crushing  thunders  roar. 

No  luamy  waves,  rebounding  from  the  shore. 

The  neighb'ring  stream  along  the  valley  glides. 

And  rolls  lietwveii  tlie  rucks  his  noiseless  tides. 

The  sahle  herds  and  Hocks  from  fi>>it  abstain, 

Or  only  graze,  reeumix'iit  on  tlie  plain  :  140 

Nor  stops  th'  infection  here,  but  spreads  around. 

And  w  ithcrs  herbs  just  spriuging  from  the  ground. 

*'  Within,  a  thousand  statues  of  the  god 

Were  grav'd  by  Vulcan, — Here  was  seen  to  nod 

Pleasure,  with  overacted  joys  oppress 'd. 

And  healthful  toil,  ne'er  physick'd  into  rest. 

There  I.ove  from  ain'ruus  cares  a  respite  stole. 

And  Bacchus  siior'd  o'er  a  half-finish'd  bow  I. 

Deep,  deep  within.  Death,  his  hulf-brotlier,  lies, 

tiis  lace  was  void  of  tf.nour,  clos'd  his  eyes."    150 

Itcneath  the  dew-bespangled  cavern  lay 

The  gi.«l  hiiiisell',  and  dus'd  his  caiTs  away. 

The  roof  was  verdant  ;  his  own  poppies  spread 

A  carjiet  sul\,  and  swili'd  the  rising  bed. 

His  mouth,  half-shut,  breathes  soporific  steams. 

And  his  nann  vests  exhale  the  vap'ry  streams. 

One  hand  sustains  his  h<>ad  ;  the  horn  drops  dowity 

L'nhecdi'd,  from  his  other  torpid  grovm. 

A  thousand  various  dreams  attend  their  chief,  159 

Truths  iiiix'd  with  falsehood.juysalloy'dwith  grief: 

The  sotistil  darkness  these,  and  night's  black  hosts, 

t>n  earth  they  lie,  or  cleave  to  beams  and  {losts. 

Some  slender  glimm'.ings  faintly  shine  between. 

And  serve  to  make  the  gloom  more  clearly  seen. 

Here,  pois'd  on  equal  pinions.  Iris  flies. 

And  draws  a  thousand  colours  from  the  skies. 

Non  fera,  non  pecudes,  non  moti  flumine  rami, 
Humanipve  soninn  reddunt  cuiivicia  lingua'. 
Muta  quies  habitat.     .Saio  tamen  e\it  ab  iiiio 
Rivus  aqus  Letlies  :  per  quern  olim  murmure  la- 
Invitat  somnos  crepitaiitibus  unda  lapillis.     [beni 
.Vnte  fores  antri  l<i:eniida  pai>avera  floreot, 
Innumera-que  herb<c,  quarum  de  lacte  soporem 
Nox  legit,  et  spargit  per  opacas  hnmida  terras. 
Jjiiu.T,  kjux  verso  sIridoiTem  cardine  reddat, 
Nulla  doino  tola  <st;  ciistos  in  limine  nullus. 
At  riKslio  torus  est,  ebinu  suhtimis  in  atra, 
Pliiineus,  atricolor,  pullo  velainiue  tcctus  : 
iiiocubat  ipse  dens,  nieinbns  languore  solutis. 
Hunc  circa  panim  varias  iinitanliu  fornias 
Somnia  vana  jucent  tolid>  in,  qiiut  messis  .vistas, 
Silva  gent  froiides,  ejectas  littns  arcuas. 

I  think  the  Ovidian  circnnistaiice  of  its  having 
no  gates,  which  mii:ht  make  a  noise  hy  the  turn* 
ing  of  their  hinses,  is  pro(Kr  enough  :  but  our  au- 
th'-r's  account  of  the  greatest  provocatives  to 
sleep  IS  very  just,  and  a  great  imiirvvtmant  ea 
tb«  prec«din(  dcKription, 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


At  her  approach  tlie  woods,  the  vales  brlow 
Smile,  and  reflect  the  radiance  of  her  bow: 
Whilethedark  dome,  stiiick  by  her  ulitfring  zone. 
Bursts  into  liglit,  and  splendours  not  its  own.    IIO 
Still  proof  against  th'  irradiating  gleams. 
And  hrav'iily  voice,  the  sluggish  godhead  dreams, 
Till  with  fresh  light  she  strengthen'd  every  ray, 
And  in  his  eyes  inlus'd  the  golden  day : 
Then  scarce  awake,  and  half  nnclosM  his  eyes, 
,  He  lifts  his  head. — The  show'ry  goddess  cries  : 
"  O  Soninus,  gentlest  of  the  pow'rs  above, 
At  Juno's  suit,  the  sister-queen  of  Jove, 
On  Thebes  thy  soporific  arts  employ. 
Who,  fiush'd  with  conquest  and  unruly  joy,      130 
The  Grecian  trench  beleaguer  ;  disobey 
Thy  just  commands,  and  Night's  alternate  sway. 
Grant  her  request  then,  snatch  the  time  to  please 
That  rarely  comes,  and  wrathful  Jove  appease 

By  means  of  Jinio's  interceding  aid." 

This  mandate  giv'n,  the  many-colour'd  maid 
Ceas'd  not,  but  lest  she  give  her  charge  in  vain. 
Thrice  shook  bun,  and  repeats  it  o'er  again. 
Thus  importun'd  the  pow'r  of  slumbers  nods 
Assent.     The  fair  attendant  of  the  gods,  IPO 

Clog'.''d  with  tlriek  vapours,  quits  the  dark  domain, 
And  points  her  rays,  grown  blunt  with  frequent  rain. 
He  too  call'd  forth  his  speed  and  active  pow'rs. 
Wit'  blust'ring  winds  disturb'd  the  peaceful  hours. 
And  s]ireads  his  nu.ntle  out,  contract -d,  bent. 
And  stiffen'd  with  the  freezing  eleaient ; 
Then,  bending  Ihrough  the  skies  his  silent  flight, 
O'erhangs  the  Tyrian  plains  from  Heav'n's  mid. 
His  breath  alone  extends  upon  the  ground,  [height- 
Herds  flocks, and  birds, and  stdls  the  world  around. 
AVhere'er  hf  takes  his  way,  the  billows  slide     201 
From  ofi' the  rocks,  and  howling  storms- sub'^ide: 
The  clouds  cojidense,  the  forests  nod  on  high. 
And  falling  stars  desert  the  drowsy  sky. 
First  sudden  mists,  wide  spreading  o'er  the  field, 
The  presence  of  the  deity  reveal'd. 
Then  straight  the  senseless  dins  and  riot  cease. 
And  the  late  noisy  camp  is  hu.'ih'd  in  peace : 
But.  when  he  stretches  out  tis  humid  wings, 
And,  circumfus'd  in  pitchv  darkness,  flings       210 
His  poppies  fnr  and  wide,  they  roll  their  eyes. 
And  on  tie  to-jgue  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Then  from  their  op'ning  hands,  disarm'd  by  rest. 
They  drop  their  shields  and  spears:  their  heads 

deprest 
With  weight  unwonted  on  their  bosoms  fall. 
And  now  the  god  of  silence  reigns  o'er  all : 
The  coursers  sink  to  sleep  at  his  command. 
And  sudden  ashes  quench'd  each  flaming  brand. 
But  the  bland  pow'r  of  night  (as  was  injoin'd) 
To  Thebes  alone  his  opiate  gifts  coifin'd  ;         220 
From  the  eonfed'iate  camps  he  drives  au  ay 
His  mists: — awake,  as  in  the  blaze  of  day, 

184.  And  wrathful  Jove  appease]  We  know 
not  in  what  Somnus  off'ended  Jupiter,  unless  it 
was  in  setting  him  to  sleep,  in  order  that  Juno 
might  shipwreck  Hercules  in  his  voyage  home 
from  Troy,  as  he  himself  tells  that  goddess  in  the 
fourteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

HTOi  tytv  fA£v  i^iX^a  Aioc  voov  aiy.o^^oio 
NJif i/f/.^  »/-<if  ly  i/^!i ;.    I.J  it  01  xnv.d  |Uii«o  ^v/j-u, 

Oponc'  ctpyriX/av  1-7:1  ttovtcv  Uhra;. 
Krti  t^tv  mztza  Koav  ^iv  vnjO(W(v»iv  a^;'vrixfff 


They  stand  in  arms,  and,  Cr'd  with  just  disdain. 

Expect  the  menac'd  fray,  and  hostile  train. 

Lo  !  chilling  horrour  creeps  through  all  the  breast 

Ol  their  sage  prophet,  by  the  god  posscst, 

And  urges  him  tumultuous  to  disclose 

The  fates'  designs  upon  his  country's  fues. 

Whether  this  insight  Phccbus  had  inspir'd,' 

Or  Juno  with  prophetic  fury  fir'd,  230 

Dreadful  in  voice  and  look,  he  sp'rings  abroad. 

By  Heav'n's  informing  spirit  over-avv'd. 

And  foams  and  quakes,  unable  to  control 

The  lah'ring  impulse  of  his  master'd  soul. 

His  haggard  face  with  heat  unwonted  glows. 

And  by  quick  turns  his  colour  conies  and  goes : 

He  rolls  his  eves  around  ;  his  locks,  tUat  flow 

Disorder'd,  shake  the  chaplct  on  his  brow. 

At  periods  thus  the  Phrygian  zenlot  raves. 

Whom  Cyhele  from  his  lenific  caves,  240 

Or  shrines  allures;  nor  though  he  bleeds,  he  knows 

Hisarins  are  hack'd  and  seairi'd  with  frequent  blows. 

He  plies  the  holy  pine,  and  whirls  around 

His  hair:  the  molnm  deadens  ev'ry  wound. 

The  field  and  gory  tree  are  seiz'd  with  fear. 

And  the  scar'd  lions  high  her  chariot  rear. 

Now  to  the  council-hall,  and  awful  dome 

With  standards  hung,  the  madding  seer  had  come: 

Adrastns  here  presides  o'er  the  debate. 

And  plans  the  welfare  of  th'  endanger'd  state  :  250 

The  peers  of  Aigo.-^  stand,  and  form  a  ring 

About  the  throne  of  their  consulting  king, 

Advanc'd  by  the  late  deaths,  nor  do  they  thank 

The  cruel  stroke,  that  elevates  their  rank. 

225.  I.o !  chilling  horrour]  Compare  this 
with  the  following  passages  of  Virgil  and  Try- 
phiodorus. 

Ventum  eratad  liinen,  cum  virgo:  "  Poscere  fata 
"Tempos,  ait:   Dens,  ecce  Deiis."  Cui  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 
Non  cumpts  mansere  coniK:  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument,  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans  :  afflata  est  nuinine  quando 
Tarn  propiore  Dei.  M\\.  6. 

Kyp»i  J  f  X  ^a'Kafj.oi'i  ■5'£>jX«t(^  » xeti  /u  (^xvrtv 
HPf^EV  £V  JaXajLtOic-i.     ^lapftj^aaa  V  ovija;, 

E^pccfj.  f  V 

Tonj  w«vT"(7roXo(o  ^oX>if  :>7ro  vvyfj.aTiV^;ft 


0:^-/  urw  ©,-,(i{rcrttv  ivl  Sfjixoicri  yuvaixa. 

Ht£  ^tw  TU<pQllCa  Tlftg,]OcoV  0^|Ua  TIT«(Vtl, 

Fl/^vov  fnl  astvan.  xreo>j  xi/av«/-t7ri;Ki  xiaca. 
H;  fiyi  i77£o(Jj<!v1o;  «vrei^re(r«  vooto. 
Kacc-av^oj]  viOfovlf^  iy.nivno'     -TTDXva  ^£  xaiT>]t 
Ko7r1o(iivi|  \i,  f-ijvov,  avire^©^  fieivaSi  ifwvl. 

Destruction  of  Troy. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  similitude  between 
the  descriptions  of  Tryphiodorus  and  Statins,  that 
makes  me  think  one  of  them  borrowed  from  the 
other;  and  that  is  the  likeness  of  the  compari- 
son: for  as  the  phienzy  of  Thiodamas  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  one  of  Cybele's  priests,  so  the 
fury  of  Cassandra  is  illustrated  by  that  of  a  Thra- 
eian  bacchanal.  But  who  is  the  original  in  this 
case  cannot  he  known,  till  the  time  in  which  Try- 
phiodorus tluurisheil  is  ascertained,  which  Mr. 
Merrick,  hjs  translator,  assures  us  is  not  yet  done. 
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As  when  a  vetsrl  has  lur  yil'it  lost 

In  a  miH-voyatre,  half  tht*  urcaii  t-rossM, 

Ont-,  u'lio  «ith  skill  tlic  pruw  or  side-decks  ^ides, 

Sucrecils,  and  at  the  \vidou'd  helm  presides  ; 

Th'  astuiii-»h'd  ship  then  wonders  a-  she  goes, 

AVith  equal  sjxK-d,  and  equal  siterajie  knows,  -260 

Tluis  tf)  the  Greeks  the  sprightly  seer  imparts 

Fresh  spirits,  and  rc-fortilies  their  hearts  : 

"  Ueav'n's  niaiidatts,  and  ad\  ice  of  high  import 

To  y<uj,  renuwneil  chieftains,  wc  repoit. 

Think  not,  these  weighty  accents  are  my  own; 

A  e'>d  inspires  them,  v\hust  prophetic  epown 

Appro\M  hy  your  consejiiinjt  voice,   1  wear. 

Nor  in  despite  of  him,  these  ensifnis  bear. 

This  night,  now  hig  with  many  a  daring  dco<l. 

By  fate  for  glorious  treachery's  dei'reed;  '270 

1>J  !   honour  calls,   and  fortune  asks  your  hands 

To  act,  and  hearts  to  dare,  what  shi*  eomniaiifU. 

The  I  hehnns  sh-eji — Then  let  this  ui^ht  repay 

The  deathful  feats,  ami  carnage  of  liic  day. 

To  arms,  to  arms— this  hour  shall  make  amends 

For  all,  and  serve  as  fun'rals  to  our  friends ; 

Burst  we  the  gales,  should  they  our  wrath  oppose. 

And  turn  the  tide  of  veo^ance  on  our  foes. 

For  hy  the^e  lripo<1s,  and  ih' untimely  fate 

Of  our  late  .iuv"r.  '"  <h.-  last  debate,  '2.S0 

This,  warn'd  by  favViiig  omens,   I  beheld. 

What  time  our  host,  by  hostile  force  repell'd. 

Forsook  the  fight;  hut  now  the  pow'rs divine 

Confirm,  repeat,  and  clear  the  former  sign. 

Beneatii  the  covert  of  the  silent  oight. 

The  seer  himself  stixxl  nianilesl  to  sight. 

From  earth  emerg'd ;  such  as  aliie  he  shone. 

The  colour  of  his  steeds  was  chang'd  alone, 

1  S|>eak  no  visions  of  the  night  profound. 

Nor  prodigies  in  slunil.c  r  only  found.  290 

'  Dost  thou'  be  cry'd,  '  permit  the  Greeks  to  lose 

Tliis  fair  occasion,  sure  the)'  can't  refuse  ? 

Restore,  deiren'rate  chief,  tla-se  wreaths  restore, 

So  ill  deserv'd,  nor  so  disgrac'd  before. 

I  taught  tint  not  for  this  the  mysteries 

Of  Heav'n,  or  how  to  rr.id  each  wine  that  flies. 

But  cume  at  Icast^-on  Thelic*  revenge  my  death. 

And  with  thy  sword  suppress  their  forfeit  breath,' 

He  said,  aiid  ure'd  me  to  the  nightly  war. 

With  his  uplifbtl  s|M-ar,  and  all  his  car.  300 

Snatch  linn  the  vengeance  Hbiehthc  gods  bestow; 

No  more,   man  clos'd  with  man,  we  seek  the  foe; 

Fenceless  ihey  lie,  and  we'  ve  full  pow'r  to  rage  : 

But  who  with  uie  will  iu  tli'euipri/.e  engage. 


260.  This  night,  n^w  hig  with  many  a]  This 
machine  is  very  beautiful  ;  and  indeed  a  contriv- 
ance to  repair  the  acts  of  the  last  day  by  this 
night-adveuture  was  very  necessary,  as  the  Greeks 
were  very  much  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the 
four  leaders.  The  hint  of  it  is  taken  fmm  the 
loth  bixik  of  the  Iliad,  where  Diomedeand  Ulysses 
sally  out  upon  the  like  errand  ;  or  from  the  9th 
of  the  .tneid,  wheie  Nisus  and  Euryahis  make 
an  expeditien  of  this  kind,  and  give  rise  to  a 
noble  epi!iode.  Atid  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
how  amiable  Adrastus  ap(>cars  to  us,  who,  ever 
anxious  for  the  good  of  his  people,  keeps  awake 
and  calls  a  council  to  settle  the  means  of  their 
preservation.  Iti  this  behaviour  we  may  dis- 
cover the  marks  of  an  atTeclioiiate  father,  a 
sincere  friend,  a  patriotic  king,  aud  a  prudeut 
geaurol. 


And,  wiiil  ■  the  fates  permit,  his  glory  raise 
'  )n  this  lirm  base,  and  win  eternal  praise  } 
.Mark  yon  rejiealed  omens  of  the  night. 
Auspicious  binls  I    I'll  follow  them  to  tight, 
Tho' none  should  second  ine ;  for  lo  !   a:.'ain 
Me  drives  his  rattling  chariot  o'er  the  plain."  310 
Thus  i\ilb  exalteil  voice  the  chief  exchrms. 
Piercing  Hie  night's  dull  ear,  and  all  inllames  ; 
As  by  one  pow'r  inspir'd,  with  him  they  join, 
K«>s<ilv'd  to  share  whate'er  the  fates  desiioi. 
Full  thirty  warriors,  at  the  king's  command. 
He  singles  out,  the  How'r  of  all  the  band  ; 
But  envy  swell'd  each  other  Argivc's  breast, 
Ivager  of  ai'lioii,  enemy  to  rest ; 
Some  deem  their  race  a  merit,  and  make  known 
Thcirgrandsi  res' act  ions,  others  boast  their  own,  320 
Or  will,   that  Iut4  be  cast, — This  seen,  the  king 
Exults,  buny'd  up  on  hope's  a^pirine  wing. 
On  Fhohie  th'is  tile  rearer  of  the  steed, 
When  the  kind  spring  renews  his  gen'ious  breed. 
With  joy  views  tlK-sc  strain  up  the  mountain-steep. 
Those  with  their  dams  contend,  or  dare  the  deep  ; 
Then  much  he  muses,  which  are  fit  to  train 
For  niral  labours,  or  th'  embattled  plain, 
Which  best  would  serve  the  chase,  or  soonest  rise 
To  palms  Elean,  and  th'  Olympic  prize  >  330 

.Such  honest  glee  the  hoary  monarch  shows. 
Nor  checks  their  ardours,   nor  less  eager  glows. 
"  What  gods,"  he  cries,  "  so  sudden,  yet  so  laU 
Thus  interpose  to  save  th' afflicted  state  ? 
Are  these  the  seeds  of  courage,  that  withstood 
Distn-ss  so  long,  the  ebb  of  gen'rous  blood  ? 
Illustrious  youths,  I  praise  you,  and  enjoy 
.Siilition,  rais'd  thro'  ardour  to  destroy  ; 
Hut,  as  we  meditate  a  fraudfid  blow. 
Our  motions  must  lie  private,  le»t  they  know.  34d 
A  noisy  crowd  ill  suiti  with  dark  designs. 
Restrain  your  rase,  till  Sol  returning  shines. 
Then  ive'll  all  sally  out,  to  war  releas'd." 
Sooth'il  by  these  words,  their  youthful  furyceas'd: 
As  when  stern  /Edus  rolls  the  hiice  stone 
Before  his  cave,  and  fixmi  his  airy  throne 
Conlities  the  winds,  all  ea^er  to  engage. 
And  pour  upon  the  deeps  tlicir  blust'riog  rage. 

308.  I'll  follow  them  to  fi.-ht]  This  recalls  ta 
my  remembrance  a  similar  rant,  which  Homer 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diomede,  th^ll^h  perhaps 
with  k'Ss  propriety;  .is  in  him  it  was  the  result 
of  downright  rashness,  but  in  our  augur  of  an  ho- 
nest confidence  in  the  Deity. 

'AXX'  oXJm  ixninffi  Vt;vuixit^-i1i:  "Ax"'"' 
Ei'toxi  irif  Tjai-n  iiaTi^ro.ur*,  11  it  jayTol 

Ni»V  i'  /yw,  S^iiiXi,  t;  nax'""H"^''  '•"*'  T'x(";{ 
vSu  ivflv.u.rf.     fvy  yar  ^im  iiXii>J*^M'>. 

'  Iliad,  b.  9.  y.  45. 

32).  On  Phohie  thus]  Homer  illustrates  the 
ioy  which  ^Eneas  displays  on  viewing  the  disci- 
pline and  valour  of  his  troops  by  that  of  a  shep- 
hcnl,  on  seeing  his  Socks  in  good  plight,  as  be 
leads  thein  to  water. 


-Au'tcJ^  » 


A«9»  ITU^\  VCU  rt  ^ITd  xt»Xm  iV-»iTt  ^»iXi» 
UttiAn'  i«  fn-:nn:,  yori'T«i  J  «fa  ti  0;r»o  SWftvr. 
Ji;  Anna  ^l/fxo;  lii  jTuSlirai  y'T^i', 
Hi  lii  Xmvt  lin;  ixt739fxirn  m  ai/n>. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


The  seer  As^yllcus  to  the  task  assicnM, 
And  Actor. — This  was  skill'd  to  snay  tlie  minii  330 
Witli  bland  persnasiun ;  that,  Alcides'  son, 
Boasts  equal  sticnuth,  and  equal  trophies  won. 
Bcneatii  each  chief  ten  warriors  take  their  way; 
Which  might  alone  the  Theban  host  atl'ray 
In  open  fight.— The  seer  himself  lays  down 
The  ensigns  of  his  God,  the  laurel-cro«n. 
And  fillet,  that  confines  his  floM  in;;  hair, 
Commended  to  the  aged  monarch's  care  : 
In  Polyuiccs'  mail  his  breast  he  cas'd, 
And  on  his  head  the  profl'er'd  helmet  lac'd,       360 
St--rn  Capaneus  a  sword  to  Actor  gave, 
For  he  himself,   immoderately  brave. 
Disdains  Heav'n's  guidance,  and  the  night's  alarms. 
With  Nomius  then  Agyllcus  changes  armsj 
For  little  would  avail  the  archer  now. 
The  shafts  Herculean,  and  unerring  bow.    [tents, 
Thus,  sheath'd   in    radiant  arms,  they  quit  their 
And,  headlong,  from  the  stiopy  battlements 
Leap  down,  lest,  should  they  thro'  the  portals  take 
Tbeirway,the  brazen  hinge  the  Thebanswake.  ^70 
Stretch'd  on  the  ground,  they  view  the  ready  prey; 
As  slain  already,  motionless  they  lay. 
"  Where'er  yon  list,  my  brave  companions,  go, 
And  hew  a  passage  thro'  the  sleeping  foe," 
(With  voice  distinct,  the  priest  exhorting  cry'd) 
"  Nor  spare  the  blessing  which  the  gods  provide. 
You  see  the  foe  expos'd  upon  the  plain  ; 
Did  these  (I  speak  withfanger  and  disdain) 
Did  these  coop  \ip  our  w  arriors  in  their  wall. 
Blind  to  their  int'rest,  deaf  to  glory's  call !'"    380 
This  said,  in  w  rath  he  drew  his  glitt'rinc:  brand, 
And  pass'd  the  dying  troops  with  rapid  hand. 
Who  can  recount  the  slaughter  ?  who  can  name 
The  group  of  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame  > 
His  rage  no  rule,  his  sword  no  limits  knows. 
But  bathes  his  steps  in  purple,  as  he  goes  ; 
1-imbs,  trunks,  and  sever'd  heads  he  leaves  behind. 
And  hears  their  groans  remurmur'd  in  the  wind. 


361.  Stern  Capaneus  a  sword  to  Actor]  That 
it  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients  to  make  pre- 
sents of  this  kind  to  adventurers,  before  they  set 
out  on  an  expedition,  is  evident  from  Houier's 
Iliad,  book  the  10th,  v.  255. 

<P«<ry«vov  a/.tp»ix£f  [to  t'  fov  wwa  vvivc\  Xf^jiwjo] 
Krel  Ga'Alt^'  (o^x^i  ^i  ol  xuvt'jv  x£^aX»if(V  f'^vXE 
Tftt^gfiiv,  «f  f^Xovle,  -A,  re  Xo-pov,  TjVt  '/.rt.'zaX'TV^ 
KixX»)Ta(.     'PjETret  it  xrtn»]  3''-t>.-poJv  rei^viiiv. 
Mvjpiovnf  S   ^Qlvfnii  Si'fy  ^tov,  r},\  ^a^iETfEjv, 
Krel  C^i\:^.     k\j.^\  t\  Ol  xi/v/jiv  xifaXJi^iV  l^n\i 

And  from  Virgil's  iEneid,  book  the  9th,  line  303. 

Sic  ait  illatrymans :  humero  simul  exuit  ensem 
Auratum,  miia  (piein  fecerat  arte  Lycaon 
Gnossiue,  atque  habitem  vagina  aptarat  cburna. 
Dat  Niso  Mnestheus  pellem,  horrentisque  leonis 
Exuvias :  galeam  tidus  permutat  Alethes. 

The  holy  scriptures  likewise  make  mention  of  a 
similar  gift;  Samuel,  book  1st,  chap.  18.  ver.  4. 
"  And  Jonathan  stript  himself  of  the  robe  that 
was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  gar- 
ments even  to  his  s«ord,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to 
his  girdle." 


Stretcli'il  on  a  couch  one  doz'd,  one  press'd  the 

field, 
Another,  stumbling,  overlaid  his  shield  :  390 

Here  goblets  lie,  there  weapons  strcw'd  between, 
Of  war,  and  foul  debauch,  a  motley  scene. 
Some  on  their  massy  bucklers  stood  reclin'd. 
Like  lifeless  statues  ;  just  as  they're  confin'd 
By  ISIorpheus  in  the  bands  of  soft  repose. 
So  various  were  the  ]iostures  of  the  foes. 
Here  clad  in  arms,  Saturnia  takes  her  stand, 
.\  torch  held  forth  to  guide  her  favour'd  baud  ; 
She  points  the  bodies  out,  with  fury  warms 
Their  gen'rous  breasts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
arms.  400 

Thiodamas  perceiv'd  her,  but  suppressed 
The  silent  joy  beneath  his  conscious  breast. 
Duli'd  with  success,  his  wrath  is  at  a  stand  ; 
Blunt  grows  the  falchion,  weary  is  his  hand. 
As  when  the  native  of  the  Caspian  wood 
(Some  tiger  fierce)  has  gorg'd  his  maw  with  food. 
His  beauteous  spots  eonflis'd  with  clotted  gore. 
He  views  the  prey,  and  grieves  his  hunger's  o'er. 
The  weary  prophet  thus  surveys  the  slain,    [vain  ; 
And  mourns  bis  vanquish'd  arm,   but  mourns  in 
He  wishes  now  a  fresh  increase  of  might,  411 

A  handred  arms,  and  hundred  handi}  to  tight, 
Then  tir'd  of  uienaees,  and  wordy  rage. 
He  hopes  the  rising  Thebans  may  engage. 
At  distance  Actor,  and  the  chief  who  trac'd 
flis  lineage  from  Alcmena's  son,  lay  waste 
The  Tyrian  forces. — Each  a  crowd  succeeds, 
And  trails  a  bloody  path  along  the  meads. 
The  matted  grass  stands  high  in  sable  blood, 
And  from  the  tents  descends  a  reeking  flood.    420 
The  breath  of  sleep  and  death  thick  steams  around. 
And  with  the  recent  slaughter  smokes  the  ground. 
Su])inely  as  at  first,  each  Theban  lies. 
Nor  lifts  his  head,  nor  opes  his  heavy  eyes. 
With  such  wide-hov'rin^  wings  the  god  invades 
The  wretched  crew,  and  spreads  o'er  all  his  shades, 
lalmenus,   unknowing  rest,  had  strung 
His  harp  to  Phoebus,  and  in  concert  sung 
A  lofty  pa^an  in  t'le  Tyrian  strain, 
Doom'd  never  to  behold  him  rise  again:  430 

llis  neck,  with  sleep's  incumbent  weight  depress'd, 
Swer\'d  to  the  left,   and  sunk  upon  his  breast^ 
This  seen,  Agylleus  drove  his  piercing  brand 
Sheer  thro'  his  breast,  and  struck  his  better  hand; 
Whose  taper  fingers  trembled  on  the  strings. 
Forc'd  by  the  stroke  the  vital  spirit  wings 
Its  way  to  Hell.— The  tables  down  he  spurns, 
.\nd  backward  in  the  bowls  the  wine  returns: 
The  wid'ning  wound  emits  a  copious  flood 
Of  Bacchus'  heady  juice,  antl  mingled  blood.  440 
At  Tliamyrus  the  furious  Actor  flies. 
As  in  his  brother's  arms  entwin'd  he  lies; 
Pierc'd  in  the  back  Etheclns  Tagus  slew; 
From  off  his  neck  the  bead  of  Hebrus  flew 
By  Danaus'  stroke  ;  unconscious  of  his  death. 
Without  one  pang  or  groan  he  yields  his  breath. 
Young  Palpetus  beneath  the  chariot  press'<l 
The  clay-cold  earth,  and  puffing  from  his  breast 
The  nauseous  fumes,  his  coursers  terrified. 
That  cropp'd  the  flow'ry  herbage  at  his  side.    450 
From  his  gorg'd  month  the  filthy  liquor  flows. 
And  in  his  veins,  intoxicating,  glows; 
When  lo  !   th'Iuachian  prophet,  as  he  snor'd. 
Deep  in  bis  throat  infix'd  the  shining  sword  : 
Wine  from  bis  wound  came  issuing  as  he  ditMl, 
And  drowu'd  th'  imperfect  miiroiur  in  the  tide. 
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A  dcathfiil  vision  haply  then  was  simt 
III  wliiih  he  saw  poiirtray'J  Ihc:  dire  event ; 
Thiodainus  his  bnast  iin>.'uardeil  tyre; 
So  dn-am'il  the  luckless  ciiief,  and  iiakM  no  more. 
The  clouds  dissolve  in  dew  u|>oii  the  plains      461 
And  of  night's  reign  a  I'uurlh  alone  remains  : 
Bootes  flies  before  the  preotcrcar 
t)f  Sol,  and  dun  crows  caeh  inferior  star  ; 
And,   matter  fiiilinf,  slanjhter  found  mi  end, 
When  prudent  Aetor  thus  accosts  his  friend. 
"   Thiodjimas,  let  this  unhnp'd-for  joy 
Find  its  due  bounds ;   here  cease  we  to  destroy. 
Searee  one,  1  ween,  of  all  this  numerous  train 
Siir>'ivcs  to  w.ir,  and  vi>it  Thebes  aROin  ;  470 

UnlPM  the  deepening  streams  of  blood  conceal 
Th'  inirlori^ms  coward  from  the  ien.;eful  stceU 
Then  moderate  thy  yet  successful  raire: 
Tliere  want  not  c<hIs,  who  will  for  Thebes  engage, 
And  eien  those  who  aiiled  us  bef.ire, 
.May  fly,  and  give  the  longsome  labour  o'er." 
The  sei-r  obeys,  and  lifting  to  the  skies 
His  hands,  einbru'd  in  re»-ent  slaughter,  cries : 
"  Phahiu,  the  well-earn'd  trophies  of  the  night. 
And  first  fniits  of  the  war,  thy  lawful  right,      +80 
Accept  from  nie,  thy  sohlier  and  thy  priest, 
Thouiih  foul  and  nvkirig  from  the  bloody  feast. 
If  patient  of  thee,  light  thy  gifts  1  use. 
Thy  spirit  often  in  my  breast  infuse. 
These  arms,  anil  blxwly  honours  now  suffice : 
But,  when  our  country  glads  again  our  eyos, 
So  many  gifts  shall  answer  thy  demand, 
And  oien  bleed  beneath  the  pon'ifl"5  hand."' 
This  said,  his  pions  pray'r  the  chieftain  ends. 
And  from  the  fray  reials  his  pious' fri.-iidi.        *90 
From  Calydon  and  Mitii.ilus  there  came 
Two  miglitv  warriors  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Hjpleiis  and  Dymas,  by  their  kings  appmv'd. 
Their  faith  rew  anleil,  and  their  presence  lov'd : 
Their  Ic  iders  lost,  they  loath  the  light  of  life, 
Th"  .T-tolian  first  promotes  the  glorious  strife. 
"  .Say,  d.-an-^t  Dymas,  d.x-s  no  care  remain. 
No  small  compassion  for  tliy  sov'reign  slain, 
Who«-  cor>«  perhaps  tlie  famish'd  fowls  of  air. 
Or  Thchan  dogs  with  rage  relentless  tear  >        SOO 
What  then  is  left  to  grace  Ijis  country's  urn  ? 
See,  his  fierce  mother  waits  for  your  return! 
But  still  the  ghost  of  Tyd.  us.  void  of  rest, 
Stalks  in  inv  view,  and  rages  in  my  breast. 
Ttoueh  less  exposd  !•>  Pli.ebus  he  appears, 
IIl^  limli^well-hardtn'd,  and  couliiin'd  with  years; 


451.  A  deathful  vision]  This  image  is  very 
natural,  and  imitated  from  the  tenth  bookijf  the 
Iliad,  ver.  496. 

KaxJT  yaf  5-<w  «i^xr,f  i»  '"iVn 

Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Maclieth  presents  us 
with  as  fine  a  picmre,  where  two  of  nuncaii's  sol- 
iliers,  iust  as  their  king  was  assassinated,  are  de- 
scribed starting  out  of  their  sleep  iu  the  greatest 
)>«rturbation. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cry'd, 

Mnnler; 
They  wak'd  each  other,  and  I  stood  and  heard  them ; 
<ine  cry  il.  <iod  bless  iis,  and  Amen  the  othar, 
M  Ibey  had  seen  mc  with  lb<sc  hanpnau's  bauds. 


Yet  in  the  search  I'd  range  the  ehampain  o'er. 
And  force  my  way  to  Thi  lies." — He  said  no  uiore. 
For  Dymas  cut  him  sliBit  and  thus  reply'd  :     5U9 
"  By  the  chief's  wand'ring  shade,  niy  greatest  cuide. 
Anil  yon  bright  stars,  that  gild  the  >kii  s,  I  swear, 
That  this  same  heat  and  energy  1  sha.e. 
Long  have  I  sought  a  partner  in  tin-  dt.-d  ; 
No*',  baok'd  by  tliy  assi.tance,  111  precetle." 
This  said,  he  leads  the  way,  and  to  the  skies 
Lifting  his  hands,  in  heiifht  of  anguish  cries, 
"  O  Cynlliia,  queen  of  the  mysterious  night. 
If  truly  Fame  re|mrts  it  thy  delight 
To  wear  a  triple  form,  and  often  change 
Thy  virgin.as|ii-ct  111  the  sylvan  range,  520 

l>ook  down  from  Hcav'n,  and  to  these  eyes  restore 
Thy  comrade's  corse  (lliy  conir.ide  now  110  more) : 
He,  fairc-st  far  of  all  tii"  Arcadian  boys, 
F.xciles  our  vengeance,  and  our  search  employs.'' 
The  goddess  heard,  and  bright'ning  ev'ry  ray, 
Points  her  sharp  horn  to  where  tlve  body  lay  : 
Then  Thebes  shines  forth,  Cithjcron's  hdls  arise 
In  prospect  fair,  and  sl**al  into  the  skies. 
Thus  when  at  depth  of  night  aveiigini:  Jove 
Rolls  his  hoarse  thunders  through  the  realms  above. 
The  clouds  divide,  the  stars  serenely  glow,       531 
And.siidden  splendours  tilij  the  world  below. 
Brave  Hopleuscatch'dtherays.whose  piereinglight 
Pixseiits  the  corse  of  I  ydeus  to  his  sight. 
3otli  bodit-s  found,  they  raise  a  gladsome  cry, 
(  riie  sign  agrcol)  and  to  the  weight  apply 
Theirshould.rs;  pleas'd.as  if  prcserv'dfrom  death. 
Each  corse  was  rc-iiisjiir'd  with  \ital  breath. 
Nor  durst  lliey  give  full  vent  to  tears  or  words; 
Th'  unfriendly  dawn  no  hnsure-timc  aflords.     5+0 
With  grief  the  paler  ilarkncss  they  suney. 
As  Ihniugh  the  silent  shades  they  bend  their  way. 
To  pi"us  heroes  Fate  success  denies. 
And  Fonune  rarely  crowns  the  bold  emprizc. 
The  bunlen  now  gro»s  lighter  in  their  hand. 
As  the  whole  camp  in  prospect  they  i-omniand. 
When  from  behind  black  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
And  sudden  sounds  run  echoing  through  the  skies. 
.■\nipliioii,  eager  at  the  king's  command. 
Conducts  a  troop  of  horse,  to  scour  the  land,  550 

And  watch  the  foe. While  far  before  his  train, 

He  spurs  his  courser  through  the  trackless  plain, 
lie  catcb'd  a  transient  glance  (for  yet  the  light 
Had  but  in  part  dispell'd  the  shades  of  niglit) 
Of  some  faint  object,  that  at  distance  strays. 
He  looks  again,  and  doubts  if  he  surveys. 
The  fiaud  iletccU.I,— "  Stand,  whoe'er  you  arc."_^ 
( Aiiiphion  cries)  "and  whence  you  come, declare. 
Coufess'd  at  length,  tiie  wretchi'd  pair  appear, 
The  wretched  pairrush  on  with  speed, aud  fear  560 


5+9.  Amphion,  eager  at  the  king"!  command] 

The  inanni-r  of  Uie  iliscovery  is  similar  to  that  of 

the  adventurers  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  .ILiicid, 

and  the  question  put  to  them  by  the  enemy  muck 

\  the  same. 

Interca  pi-scmissi  equiles  e\  urbc  Latina, 
CiTlera  diim  legio  campis  instnicta  nioratur, 
Ihant,  et  Turno  regi  responsa  ferebant, 
Terccnlum,  8<iitati  omnes,  Volsi-eute  magislro- 
Jamquepropinipiabanteastris.  murosquesubibaot. 
Cum  procul  h"5  lavo  fledentcs  limite  cernunt: 
Et  galea  l-.uryalum  sublustri  noctis  in  umbra 
Prodidit  immcniorcn),  radiisiuc  advtrsa  refalsit. 


Cqs 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Not  for  themselves.         He  shakes  his  javelin  now, 
And  seems  to  meditate  a  deathful  blow ; 
Yet  high  in  air  the  missile  weapon  cast, 
"Which  wilful  err'd,  the  object  far  oVrpast : 
Before  the  face  of  Dymas  lix'd  it  lay, 
(Who  started  first)  and  check*d  him  in  the  way. 
I»ut  valiant  >Epytns  his  javelin  toss'd 
AVith  care,  nor  will'd  the  fair  occasion  lost. 
Through  Hopleus'back  thewell-aim'ddarthe flung, 
And  graz'd  the  corse,  that  on  his  shoulders  hung. 
He  falls,  not  mindless  of  his  lord  in  death,         571 
But  in  the  painful  grasp  expires  his  breath  : 
Too  happy,  had  he  reach'd  the  Stygian  coast 
.lust  then,  unknowing  that  the  corse  was  lost. 
This  scap'd  not  Dymas  :  ae  he  turn'd  behind. 
He  sees  the  troops,  in  his  destruction  join'd, 
ITncex-tain  or  to  tempt  th'  approaching  foes 
"With  soothing  blandishments,  or  ply  with  blows, 
Wrath  spurs  to  combat,  furUine  bids  him  try 
The  force  of  pray'r  :  on  none  he  can  rely.       580 
'J"oo  wroth  to  sue,  before  his  feet  he  plac'd 
The  wretched  corse,  with  wounds  unfelt  dis^rac'd; 
And  tossing  to  the  left  a  weighty  hide, 
(Which  grac'd  hisback,and  hung  with  martial  pride, 

Hand  temere  est  visum.     Conclamat  ab  alanine 

Volscens, 
State,  viri :  quae  causa  vite  ?  quive  estis  in  armis? 
Suove  tenetis  iter  ? Verse  367. 

561.  He  shakes  his  javelin  now]  This  circum- 
Btance  is  borrowed  from  the  tenth  book  of  Ho- 
nker's Iliad,  V.  372. 

Al^'TJfOV  i     UTrlp  it'^UOy   lii^OH  ^Hf Of  (IXX'Xn 

'£v  yah  iTTayjj.     o  i'  af  t^*ij  Tftf^>jc7iy  T£. 

581.  Too  wroth  to  sue,  before  his  feet  he  plac'd] 
Kothing  can  exceed  the  valour  and  magnanimity 
of  this  hero. —  -He  would  not  surrender  iip  the 
Lody  of  his  friend,  and  knew  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  presene  it  by  carrj'ing  it  <^n  his  back,  as 
it  must  necessarily  tie  up  his  hantk  from  making 
any  defence :  he  therefore  places  it  on  the  ground 
before  his  enemies,  as  the  prize  for  which  they 
were  to  fight. — His  various  movements  and  situa- 
tion on  this  occasion  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
subsequent  comparison,  which  is  imitated  from 
Homer. 

■'■■       n,J  T(f  T£  Xf'wv  Z3if\  oTo'i  t/xSCC*';* 

fli"  pro  Ti  vjixi'  eyovTt  c-jsrevT/icavTat   Iv  'j>yj 
*Av^ft^  iTtccycziipi:,  o  it  te  G^iyii  ^"kifJUetUni 
n«'v  li  t'  iVtcxuviov  xaTw  'iky.i'zai,  oai7i  xotxjTTTwv. 
Iliad,  b.  17.  V.  133. 

Ariosto  in  his  Orlando  Furioso  has  translated  our 
author's  comparison  almost  literally,  wiih  the 
single  ditftrence  of  substituting  a  she-bear  instead 
of  a  lioness. 

Com'  orsa,  che  1'  alpestre  caceiatore 

Jsella  pietrosa  tana  assalito  abbia : 

Sta  sopra  i  figli  con  incerto  core, 

E  freme  in  suoni  di  pieta,  e  di  rabbia, 

Ira  la  invita,  e  natural  furore 

A  spiegarT  ugna,  e  insanguinar  la  sabbia; 

Amor  la  intenerisce,  e  la  ritira 

A  rigqardar  i  %li  in  mezo  a|l*  ira. 


A  tiger's  spoils)  protends  his  naked  blade. 

And  guards  the  hero's  body,  undismay'd  : 

PreparM  for  ev'ry  dart  that  comes,  he  turns  : 

And  with  the  thirst  of  death  or  conquest  burns. 

As  the  gaunt  lioness,  whose  cruel  den 

Is  thick  beset  with  clam'rous  hounds  and  men,  590 

Stands  o'er  her  whelps,  erect,  and  sends  around, 

Perpk'xVl  with  doubts,  a  mournful,  angry  sound. 

With  case  she  might  disperse  the  sable  train, 

And  knap  the  weapons  with  her  teeth  in  twain. 

But  nat'ral  love  overcomes  the  lust  of  fight : 

She  foams  with  rage,  yet  keeps  her  whelps  in  sight, 

The  falehiun  now  lops  off"  his  weaker  hand, 

Though  great  Amphion  cheek'd  the  furious  band, 

And  by  his  hair  the  youth  is  dragg'd  along, 

Bj"-  fate  resign'd  to  an  insulting  throng.  600 

Then,  nor  till  then,  in  suppliant  guise  he  bow'd 

His  sword,  aud  thusaddressM  the  ruthless  crowd, 

"  More  gently  treat  the  tender  boy,  I  pray, 

By  that  blest  cradle,  where  young  Bacchus  lay. 

By  luckless  Ino's  flight,  antl  female  fears. 

And  your  PalEemon's  almost  equal  years. 

If  one  among  you  tastes  domestic  joys. 

If  any  here  paternal  care  employs, 

Heap  o'er  his  poor  remain.-:  a  little  sand, 

And  to  his  pyre  apply  one  kindled  brand.         610 

His  looks,  behold  !  his  looks  this  boon  implore. 

First  let  the  monsters  lap  my  spattered  gore  : 

Me,  me  resign  to  the  fell  birds  of  prey; 

'Twas  1,  who  train'd,  and  forc'd  him  to  the  fray.*' 

*'  If  such  is  thy  desire''  (Amphion  cries) 

"  To  deck  his  corse  with  fun'ral  obsequies, 

AVhat,  to  redeem  their  loss,  the  Greeks  prepare. 

Their  schemes,  their  counsels,  and  resolves  declare. 

As  a  reward,  the  light  of  life  enjoy, 

And,  as  thou  wilt,  intomb  th'  unhappy  boy.'*    620 

Th'  Arcadian,  full  of  horrour,  scorn'd  a  part 

So  base,  plung'd  all  the  poniard  in  his  heart. 

And  cry'd,  *'  Did  nought,  save  this,  remain  to  close 

My  country's  fate,  that  I  should  tell  her  foes 

Her  fix'd  intents  ? — We  buy  no  fun'ral  pyre 

On  terms  like  these,  nor  would  the  prince  require.** 

He  spake,  and  on  his  youthful  leader  laid 

His  breast,  wide-open'd  by  the  trenchant  blade, 

And  said  in  dying  accents,  "  Thou  shall  have 

My  lifeless  corse,  a  temporary  grave."  630 

Thus  did  the  wavriour  of  Italian  race, 

And  brave  Arcacian,  in  the  wish'd  embrace 


609.  Heap  o'er  his  poor  remains] 
lib.  1.  ode  '28, 


So  Horace. 


At  tu,  nauta,  vagx  ne  parce  malignus  areas 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato    . 
Particulam  dare. 

It  was  sufficient  for  all  tlie  rites  of  burial,  that 
dust  should  be  thrice  thrown  on  an  unburit-d  body. 
This  kind  of  sepulture  is  by  iluintilian  called  Col- 
latitia  sepultura.  It  was  an  act  of  religion  so  in- 
dispensable, that  no  person  could  be  excused,  and 
even  the  pontiflces,  who  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach or  look  on  a  dead  body,  were  obliged  to 
perform  this  duty,  as  Servius  tells  us  in  his  notes 
on  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid.  Thus, among 
the  Jews,  the  high  priest  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach his  father's  or  mother's,  and  yet  he  was  en- 
ioined  to  inter  any  dead  body,  which  he  found  in 
the  road, — Francis's  Horace, 


OF  Tlin  TIIEBAID  OF  STATIUS.    BOOK  X. 


697 


Oftlieir  li.vM  kings,  explit!  ilifir  vital  brrnth, 
l<u:>ii  nil  <lestructluii,  and  enjoy  tlitir  tlc.itli. 
Embalm'd  in  verso,  illuitriuns  shades,  you  live, 
And  shjrc  alike  the  praise  my  Muse  can  t;ive. 
Though  raiik'd  at  distance  in  th'  Auniau  <iuire. 
She  boasts  nut  luflicr  Maru's  tuneful  lynr : 
Perchance  too  Xisus  and  his  frienil  may  deign 
To  style  you  comrades  in  th"  F.lysian  plain.     640 
But  tierce  Aniphion  to  the  regal  court 
A  herald  sendu,  cummissiun'd  to  re|K>rt 
His  feats  oi  triumph,  the  device  explain, 
And  render  back  each  captive  corsi-  asnin. 
He  flies  liiniself  to  brave  the  leaguer'd  foes, 
And  each  associate's  sevi-r'd  visage  shows. 
Meantime  the  Grecians  from  the  ualls  discern 
1'hiodamas,  and  hail  his  safe  return  ; 
Nor  could  they  ciieck  the  gush  ol  joy,  and  hide 
The  smiles  of  secret  transport,  when  they  spy'd 
The  naked  swords,  distaiu'd  with  blood. — Again 
A  louder  clamour  runs  through  all  the  train,    632 
Whilst,  leaning  o'er  the  ramparts,  they  look  down 
Tor  the  leturning  troops,  each  for  his  own. 
Thus  when  a  callow  brood  of  birds  descry 
Their  darn  long -absent,  as  she  cleaves  the  sky, 
They  long  to  meet  her,  and  put  forth  their  heads 
Far  from  the  nest,  whilst  anxiously  she  dreads 
Lest,  ere  she  reach  the  live,  they  fall,— then  clinn 
To  the  warm  nest,  and  flaps  her  loving  veings.  6fi0 
But,  VI  hilst  they  clasp  their  friends  in  theirembraco. 
And  count  the  9laui;bter  of  the  Tiieban  race, 
For  absent  Hoplcus  some  concern  they  show, 
And  oft  complain,  that  Dymas  is  ton  slow. 
Behold  !  the  leader  of  the  Tyrian  band, 
Aniphion  comes,  a  falchion  in  his  band. 
Dainp'd  was  his  joy  for  the  two  warriors  slain, 
AVhcn  he  beheld,  what  carnage  heap'd  the  plain, 
The  stren;;lh,  and  bulwark  of  the  Tbebans  lost. 
And  in  one  ruin  stretch'd  a  mighty  host.  670 

His  vital  frame  a  sudden  tremour  shook. 
Such  as  attends  the  wretch,  by  thunder  struck  : 
Fix'd  as  a  stone,  and  motionless  he  sto<>d, 
And  lost  at  once  his  voice,  his  sight,  and  blood. 
The  courser  tunis  him,  ere  he  hursts  in  sighs  : 
7'he  dust  rolls  backwar>l,  as  the  cohort  fliL-s. 

639.  Perchance  too  Nisus  and  his  friendl  This 
r*  a  very  m>Ktt.st  character  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  episodes  I  know.  Neither  can  I  think  it 
so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Nisus  and  EuryaUis,  as 
the  author  secuis  to  do  himsell.  In  Virgil  wc  ad- 
mire friendship  for  the  livin::,  but  in  Statius  a  ge- 
n<TOus  gratitude  to  the  ileail ;  which,  however, 
is  given  up  to  the  service  of  the  public.  The 
ri'ply,  which  Dymas  makes  to  Amphion,  who 
tciiiptevl  him  to  betray  his  countrymen,  witji  the 
promise  of  lite  and  the  bmly  of  his  fri<-nil,  is  equal 
to  any  thing  1  have  ever  read  in  tlie  sentimental 
way. 

655.  Thu.i  when  a  callow  brood]  There  is  an 
ncreeable  simplicity  in  this  comparison,  which 
may  disgust  many,  who  do  not  observe,  that  the 
poet,  accommodating  himself  to  Uie  occasion, 
means  only  to  describe  the  impatience  of  the 
Tbebans  to  see  their  friends,  viho  had  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  and  the  manner  and 
attiuide,  in  which  they  posted  themselves  for 
observation.  He  must  have  a  very  depraved 
taste  for  poetry,  who  would  have  this  image  sup- 
prv.ss«d. 


\V  ith  Icngthen'd  strides  theTyrians  souglit  the  gate. 

When  the  brave  Grecians,  hcarten'd  and  elate 

With  their  nocturnal  triumph,  to  the  meads 

Spring,  fullof  hopes,  and  urge  their  foaming  ilecdi 

O'er  anns,  and  blood  and  bodies  of  the  slain,  6S1 

Excite  the  dust,  and  thunder  through  the  plain. 

Their  heavy  hoofs  the  limbs  of  heroes  tore, 

And  the  stain'd  axle-trees  are  elogg'd  with  gore. 

Sweet  is  the  vengeance,  pleasant  is  the  vi'ay. 

As  if  all  Thelws  in  dust  low-huinbled  lay. 

And  trampled  with  their  feet.^To  these  began 

Great  Capaneus.— "  No  longer  on  the  plan 

(^)f  timid  caution,  urge  we  the  dark  Gjht, 

Itut  let  our  deeds  be  witiii.8s'd  by  the  li^ht.       690 

By  me  no  other  omens  are  explor*d. 

Than  my  v  iclorious  hand,  ami  naked  sword.'' 

He  said.    Adrastus  and  his  son  inspire 

The  troops  with  courage,  and  add  tire  to  fire  : 

The  augur  then  more  sad  and  slow  succeeds. 

And  now  that  day  had  clos'd  their  martial  deeds. 

The  city  entcr'd  ;  (while  the  wordy  cbiif 

Recounts  their  loss,  and  tells  the  tale  of  grief) 

But  Megareus  the  black  battalion  ey'd  699 

Rising  on  sight,  and  from  the  watch-tow'r  cr>''d, 

"  Shut,  sentry,  shut  the  gates,  the  foe  is  near.'' 

There  is  a  season,  when  excess  of  fear 

Augments  our  vigour.     At  the  word  they  rose. 

And  all  the  gates,  save  one,  were  sei^n  to  close ; 

For  whilst  slow  Echion  at  th'  O/ygian  toils. 

The  Spartan  youth,  inflam'd  with  lust  of  spoils. 

Rush  boldly  in,  and  in  the  thresh-;ld  fall. 

Their  blood  thick  dash'd  against  the  hostile  wall : 

Brave  Panopeus  from  high  Taygetus  came. 

To  rongh  Eurotas  CEbalus  laid  claim :  7 10 

And  thou,  Alcidamas,  whom  fame  reports 

A  recent  victor  in  N-mean  sports. 

Whoso  wrists  first  Tyiidar's  son  with  gantlets  bound. 

Ami  with  the  season 'd  cincture  girt  thee  round. 

With  dying  eyes  behold'st  thy  patron's  star. 

That  seti,  and  gives  thee  to  the  rage  of  war. 

Th'  (Ebalian  grove,  the  margin  of  the  stream, 

From  fair  Lacxna  styl'd,  the  poet's  theme, 

And  haunt  ufthe  false  swan,  thy  death  shall  mourn. 

And  Diuii's  nymphs  the  doleful  DUtcs  return.  121} 

677.  With  Icngthen'd  strides]  Homer  paints 
Hector's  progress  in  the  eleventh  book  of  tUa 
Iliad,  with  the  same  heat  of  imagination. 

*ilp  apap-ifrnffa;,  "f-uvrn  xaXXirfix"k  iirTirf 

Ma^iyt  XiyjfV  T«  ?i,CT?.iyn;  o.3TTr;, 

Pifif '  ifl/it  •5:.'  »V|*'  K'''»  Tfia;  1^  'A^aiJf, 

SioSn  aiT«f  fffTaXaxra,  xj  a»Tt/yif  al  xipi  ^ffw, 
*A;  a?'  np*  iTTiian  i  wXj'j;7  fa9afJUyxt;  I'^nXXAr, 
A;  T*  as'  ffeig-gwTfwT. 

638.  No  longer  on  the  plan]  With  what  a  beauti- 
ful abruptness  does  Capaneus  break  inup  tn  -.is,  and 
what  a  pleasingly  terrible  cflk-ct  has  his  spc-cch  upon 
our  minds  !  Some  may  admire  Uic  deliberate  va- 
lour of  jtneas  ;  but  give  me  the  impetuosity  of 
AchilU-s  auU  Capaneus :  the  former  indeed  is  of 
tlie  greatest  service  to  the  slate,  but  the  latter 
makes  the  finest  figun-  in  poesy.  There  is  an 
eclat  of  sentiment  in  this  blunt  and  soldier-like 
sprech,  that  forces  and  commands  our  attention  : 
every  word  is  animated  with  an  enthusiastic  cou- 
rage, and  worthy  to  be  delivered  by  b  gallant  of- 
ficer. 
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Tiiy  mother  too,  wlio  martial  prpcepts  gave, 
And  whose  sa^^e  lessons  funu'd  thre  wise  ami  brave, 
Shall  think,  thou  Icai-n'ilst  too  much. — Thus   in 
Mars  rages  on,  and  acts  the  will  of  fate,    [the  gate 
At  length,  their  shoulders  to  the  mass  oppos'd. 
Great  Alimenides, and  Acron  clos'd 
The  valves  of  iron — kept  the  foes  at  bay, 
.Oarr'd  the  strong  portals,  and  exclude  the  fray. 
Thus  two  stout  bullocks,  gioaning  as  they  bow 
Their  necks,  through  fields  long-fallow  from  the 

plough.  T30 

Their  loss,  alas  !  was  equal  to  their  gain : 
For  they  exclude  their  friends,  while  they  retain 
Their  enemies,  coop'd  up  within  the  walls. 
First  Ormenus  of  Grecian  lineage  falls. 
In  suppliant  posture  whilst  Amynthor  stood. 
And  with  extended  hands  for  mercy  su'd, 
His  parted  visage  fell  upon  the  ground, 
Tb'  untinish'd  accents  ceas'd  beneath  the  wound. 
And  his  gay  chain,  the  work  of  artful  hands. 
Clinks,  dust-dishonour'd  on  the  hostile  sands.  740 
Meantime  the  trench  is  broke,  the  outworks  fall. 
And  leave  a  passage  open  to  the  wall, 
Near  which  in  lines  was  rangM  the  num'rous  band 
Of  infantry. — The  coursers  trembling  stand. 
Nor,  though  impatient,  dare  the  trench  o'erleap, 
The  prospect  was  so  dark,  the  gulph  so  deep. 
Just  on  the  margin  eagerly  they  neigh. 
Then  suddenly  start  back  with  wild  affray. 
These  strive  to  force  the  gates,  those  pluck  away 
Tlie  pales,  that  in  the  ground  deep-fasten'd  laj'; 
The  iron  bars  some  labour  to  rcmo\e,  751 

Whilst  others  from  their  sovuiding  places  shove 
Huge  stones. — Part  see  with  joy  tiie  brands,  they 

flung, 
Stuck  to  the  spires,  or  on  the  turrets  hung  ; 
Part  search  the  basis,  and  apply  th*'  puw'r 
Of  the  dark  shell,  to  sap  each  hollow  tow*r. 
But  the  besieg'd  (for  tliis  resource  alone 
Kemain'd)  the  summit  of  the  bnlv.arks  crown; 
And  stakes,  well-season'd  in  the  flames,  vast  beams, 
"SVell-polish'd  darts,  that  shed  incessant  gleams, 
And  heated  bullets  from  the  ramparts  throw,    761 
And  rob  the  walls  of  stones,  to  gall  the  foe. 
The  wetipon'd  windows  hissing  javelins  pour, 
And  thick  around  descends  the  steely  show'r. 


729.  Thus  two  stout  bullocks]  The  image  here 
given  of  the  two  warriors  is  as  !i\ely  as  it  is  ex- 
acL  Their  toil,  vigour,  nearness  to  each  other, 
and  the  difficulties  they  encounter  with,  per- 
fectly answer  to  each  circumstance  in  the  com- 
parison, which  is  abridged  from  Homer's  Iliad. 

Tiu  /jtf'v  Ti  f'jyov  oTov  Il/^oov  ajU^lf  U^yfi, 
ijjLttvic  xwTa  lyX'/ca*     t{,uv«  ce  ts  tjXcov  a^H^n-:- 

Book  13.  line  703. 

744.  The  coursers  trembling  stand]  These 
lines  are  imitated  from  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  line  50. 

Tti^gov  (Voro-Jvwv  ^ia^iyifj.!V,  aVi  ol  "TTliot 

'Ev^i.''  «t'  «p  vtio^'ioUi'i  ffyj^Qv.y  tt':t  Wfgntray 


.\s  when  on  Malea,  or  Ceraunia's  hill 
The  cloud-wrapt  tempests,  mo'ionless  and  still, 
Colk'Ct  ne'.v  forces,  and  au,;;nient  their  rage, 
Tlien  sudden  combat  with  old  Ocean  wage, 
Thus  the  beleag'ring  Greeks  without  the  wall 
'If  Thebes,  o'erpow'r'd  with  hostile  numbers  fall. 
Their  breasts  and  faces  obvious  to  the  fray.       771 
The  tliick'ning  tempest  dri^-es  them  not  away  : 
Mindless  of  death,  straight  to  the  walls  they  turn 
Their  looks,  anrl  their  own  darts  alone  discern. 
His  scythe-hung  car  round  Thebes  while  Antheus 
A  Tyiian  lance  arrests  him  from  above  ;      [drove, 
NnnibM  with  the  stroke,  his  hand  dismiss'd  the  rein  : 
He  tumbles  backward,  fasten'd  to  the  wain 
By  his  bright  greaves. ^O  wondrous  fate  of  war  ! 
His  arms  are  trail'd  by  the  swift-rolling  car.    780 
Beneath  the  smoking  wheels  two  ruts  appear. 
The  thii'd  imprinted  by  the  hanging  spear  ; 
His  graceful  head  depending  on  the  strand, 
His  bloody  tres:es  purple  all  the  sand. 
Meantime  the  trumpet  kindles  fierce  alarms 
Through  the  sad  city,  and  excites  to  arms, 
Thund'ring  at  ev'ry  door  its  baleful  call. 
Their  posts  assign'd  by  lot,  before  them  all 
The  standai-d-bearer  carries  in  his  hand 
Th'  imperial  ensign  of  the  Tyrian  hand.  79fl 

Dire  was  the  face  of  things,  with  such  a  scene 
Not  Mars  himself  would  have  delighted  been. 
I'light,  circumfus'd  in  gloom,  nor  rul'd  by  thought. 
Fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  to  fury  wrought, 
The  madding  town  with  doubtful  horrours  rend. 
And  in  one  subject  various  passions  blend,  [sound 
You'd  swear,  the  war  was  there. — The  tow'rs  re- 
\\'ith  frequent  steps;  the  streets  are  fill'd  around: 
With  fancy's  eye  they  view  the  fire  and  sword,    " 
And  wear  the  fetters  of  an  .■\rgive  lord.  800 

Preventing  fear  absorb'd  the  time  to  come: 
Thoy  fill  with  shrieks  each  house  and  holy  dome; 
Th'  ungrateful  altars  are  besirg'd  with  tears. 
And  the  same  terrour  rules  all  ranks  and  years. 
The  old  men  pray  for  death  :  the  youth  by  turns 
Grows  pale  with  fright,  or  with  resentment  burns: 
The  trembling  courts  the  female  shrieks  rebound, 
Their  infant-sons,  astonish'd  at  the  sound. 
Nor  knowing  whence  the  streams  of  sorrow  flow, 
Condole,  and  melt  in  syin)>athetic  woe.  810 

l.o\e  (  alls  the  dames  together. — At  this  hour 
The  sense  of  shame  gives  place  to  fortune's  pow'r. 
They  arm  the  men,  with  courage  fire  each  breast. 
Schemes  of  revenge  with  ready  wit  sc.ggest. 
And,  rushing  with  them,  lay  before  their  eyes 
Their  homes,  and  babes,  the  pledge  of  nuptial  ties. 


785.  Meantime  the  trumpet]  After  this  me- 
lancholy description  of  tlie  fate  of  Antheus,  how 
are  we  startled  at  the  sudden  sound  of  the  cla- 
rion !  There  is  an  equally  abrupt  transition  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  terrible,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
Virgil's  JJneid,  where  our  concern  for  the  dis- 
tressed mother  of  Euryalus  is  interrupted  by 

At  tuba  tenibilem  sonitum  procul  sere  canoro 
Increpuit. 

805.  The  old  men]  The  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent eflects  this  consternation  had  upon  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life,  is  executed  with  an  amazing 
spirit  and  propriety;  every  circumstance  is  na- 
ture, and  nature  without  disguise. 
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Tims  when  some  slipphfril-swain  cs«ays  to  drive 
The  bees  lliick  cliisttr'tl  from  tlitir  cavcin'd  luve, 
111  .-able  cloiiilsi  they  rise,  assert  their  riprht, 
And,  biizziiis,  urge  each  other  lo  the  light :      820 
At  U'ligth,  disertcd  by  tlicir  hkiutcd  stings, 
They  clasp  the  lionry'd  su-etls  wiih  weary  wings, 
And,  plowing  to  them,  take  a  last  laievvell 
Of  their  Ion;;-labonr'd  combs,  utid  captive  cell. 
Tile  vuljjnr  too  each  other's  schemes  oppose  j 
Kindled  by  thcin,  the  flame  of  discord  glons. 
With  open  voice  these  wish  the  crown  restor*d, 
And  claim  grtat  Polynices  for  tlieir  lord. 
All  rev'rence  lost, — '•  No  longer  let  him  roam'" 
(One  criis)  "  remote  from  his  paternal  home,  830 
Ifiit  hail  bis  household-^-ods,  his  sire  a^aiii, 
And  take  possession  of  his  annual  reign. 
Say,  why  should  I  with  frequent  blood  atone 
For  the  king's  crimes, -and  p^rj'ry  not  my  own? 
**  L;ite,  much  too  late"  (another  chief  replies) 
"  Comes  that  advice,  when  the  wruiig'd  foe  relies 
On  speedy  conquest.*'-^A  more  abject  crew 
With  pray'rs  and  tears  to  sage  Tiiesiiis  sue. 
And,  as  some  solace,  urge  bini  to  disclose 
The  future  times,  or  fniught  with  bliss  or  woes. 
But  he  the  mighty  secret  still  suppress'd  841 

\Vithin  the  claik  recesses  of  his  breast, 
Audthus.^*'  Why  did  your  king'mycounselslight, 
When  1  forbade  bim  the  perfidious  tight? 
Yet  thee,  ill. fated  Thebes  !  sliouUI  1  jiass  o'er. 
And  lose  th' occasion,  which  returns  no  more  ? 
1  cannot  hear  thy  fall,  nor  view  the  light 
Of  Grecian  fires  with  these. dim  orbs  of  sight. 
Then  yield  we.  Piety. — *>  damsel,  place 
A  pile  of  altars  to  th' immortal  race."  8jO 

This  done,  the  uympli  inspects  witti  curious  eyes. 
And  tells  her  sire,  that  ruddy  tops  arise 
From  the  dividc-d  llames,  but  at  the  height 
The  middle  fire  emits  a  clearer  light ; 
Then  she  informs  him  doubtful,  that  the  blaze 
Describ'd  a  snake,  roll'd  up  in  circling  maze, 
And  vaiying,  almost  lost  its  bloody  hue. 
And  paints  all  to  his  intellectual  view. 
By  her  instructions  taught,  the  |Jious  sire 
With  joy  einbrac'd  the  wreath-encircled  fire,     860 
And  catches  on  bis  glowing  face,  and  brows. 
The  vapours,  that  the  will  of  Fate  disclose. 
His  sordid  locks,  now  stiti'witli  borrour,  stand. 
And  lift  aboie  his  head  the  trembling  band  ; 
You'd  think,  his  eyes  unclos'd,  his  cheeks  resume 
1'hcir  long-lost  colour,  and  exhausted  bloom. 

81  "7.  Thus  vhen]  This  simile  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  in  the  twelfth  hook  of  the 
./^ncid,  which,  aix'ording  to  Mons.  Catron,  is  imi- 
tated firom  Apollouius  Hhodius's  Argonautics,  lib. 
J.  verse  130. 

"ft;  it  jm'Xtyflna-T  fffxrn^  /^*V*  j^l^jS-TVlf 
'HJ  txtXitrtnxofMi  iriTfn  In  xaTviiiunriv, 
Ai  ci  7?i  Tit'x;  ^It  V9XX11;  u/  fTt  clfx^)M 
Hifji^nifH  xXajiOTTai,  I'lrl  ffeo  ii  Xiyvfirrll 
K*Tiw  Tv'fWjLiivai  ffi'Tgi;  Ixa;  a/ffavcir- 

Virgil's  is 
Inclusas  ut  cum  latehroso  in  pumice  pastor 
Vestigavit  apes,  fumoque  implevit  ainaro  ; 
nice  intus  trepidx  rerum  per  cerea  castra 
Discurrunt,  magnisquc  acuunt  stridoribus  iras. 
Volvitur  ater  odor  tectis;  turn  murmure  cteco 
Intus  saxa  sonant :  vocuas  it  fumus  ad  auras. 


At  length  he  gave  a  loose  to  ra:fe,  arid  cried 
"  Vc  guilty  Tbebans,  hear  what  fates  betide 
Your  city,  the  result  of  sacrifice:  869 

Its  safely  may  be  bought,  though  high  the  price. 
The  snake  •  of  .Mars,  as  his  due  rite,  deDia;ids 
A  liiimuii  T'.^^tim  fniin  the  Theban  bands  ; 
Fall  he,  whoe'er  amidst  our  num'rous  trains 
The  last  of  the  fell  dragon's  race  remains: 
Thrice  happy,  who  can  thus  adorn  his  dcatli. 
And  for  so  great  a  meed  resign  his  breath  I 
Near  the  fell  altars  of  the  boding  chief 
Sad  Creon  stood,  and  fed  his  soul  on  grief: 
Vet  then  he  only  wept  bis  common  fate. 
And  the  near  ruin  of  th'  Aoiiian  state,  8fi0 

When  sudden  as  the  vengeful  shaft  arrests 
Some  hapless  wretch,  deep  sinking  in  his  breasts. 
Pale  horroiir  lix'd  him,  when  he  heard  the  call, 
Which  sunmions  brave  .Meiin-ceus  to  his  fall. 
A  clammy  sweat  crept  cold  o'er  ev'ry  part. 
Fear  froze  his  veins,  and  thrill'd  thro' all  his  heart. 
Thus  the  Triiiacrian  coast  siistniiis  the  tide 
Afar  rebounding  from  the  I.ybian  side. 
Whilst  for  the  victim  the  stern  prophet  cries. 
Full  of  lb'  inspiring  god,  in  suppliant  guise      890 
Around  his  knees  the  tender  father  clung, 
And  strove  in  vain  to  curb  his  boding  tongue. 
Swift  Fame  then  makes  the  sacred  ao.swer  known 
.•\iid  the  dead  oracle  flies  round  the  town. 
Now,  Clio,  say,  who  thi^  young  warrior  fii'd, 
.Viid  in  his  breast  contempt  of  death  inspir'd  ! 
(For  ne'er,  in  absence  of  the  pow'rs  divine, 
Could  mortal  harbour  such  a  brave  design) 
Pursue  the  mighty  theuie  :  to  thee  alone 
The  storied  deeds  of  early  times  are  known.      POO 
Jovc-'s  fev'rite  goddess  press'd  the  throne,   from 

whence 
The  gods  rare  virtue's  costly  gifts  dispense 
'Midst  Earth's  best  sons: — whether  almighty  Jora 
Consign'il  it  to  them  from  well-foiindod  lore. 
Or,  mindful  of  their  merits,  she  might  choose 
111  ample  breaslj  the  glorious  sparks  t"  infuse ; 
She  sprung,  all  gladsome,  from  the  realms  of  day : 
With  def'ience  meet  the  bright,  st  stars  give  way. 
And  signs,  which  for  their  feats  and  genuine  worth 
Herself  bad  fix'd  in  Heav'n. — She  lights  on  Earth, 
Her  face  not  far  remote  from  air,  appears        91 1 
In  Mantlio's  form,  and  looks  of  equal  years. 
That  her  respoHses  might  due  credit  gain. 
She  quits  awhile  the  badges  of  her  reign : 
No  more  of  terrour  in  her  eyes  is  seen ; 
Smooth  is  her  brow,  and  less  severe  her  mien  : 
The  sword  and  arms  of  death  are  thrown  aside. 
And  by  ihe  augur's  staff  their  place  supply'd. 
Her  loosely-flowing  garments  sw,  ep  the  ground, 
.'\iid  her  rough  laurell'd  hair  with  fillets  bound. 
Vet  her  stern  visage,  and  the  steps  she  trod      921 
With  longsome  strides  reveal  the  latent  god. 
Thus  sinil'd  the  Lydian  qmen  when  she  dcscry'd 
Alcidcs,-stript  of  his  terrific  liide, 

•  The  dragon  whose  teeth  were  sown  by  Cad- 
mus. 

895.  Now,  Clio,  say!  The  erand-iir  of  this 
machinery  mnrt  delight  every  one  who  has  the 
lea-t  tincture  of  taste ;  and  inleed  this  whole 
stoiy  is  very  affecting.  The  patriotic  heroism 
of  .Mcntcceus  in  particular,  is  finely  contrasted 
by  the  tender  affection  and  fatherly  love  of 
Creon. 

'.193.  Thus  smll'd  the  Lydian  qucco]    Th*  for- 
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Shine  in  embroiderM  vests,  and  robes  of  cost. 
On  bis  broaii  back,  and  brawny  shoulders  lost, 
When  Pnllas'  arts  with  ill  success  he  try'd, 
And  broke  the  timbiel,  T^hich  in  vain  he  ply*d. 
Nor  thee,  Mrnteceus,  does  the  goddess  find 
Unwoitliy  oi  the  hononrs  she  dt;si';nM  ;  930 

Before  the  Theban  tow'rs  she  sees  thee  stand, 
With  early  wortli  preventing  lier  command. 
Soon  as  th'  euuim'ius  puitais  wide  unclose, 
How  didst  ihua  qutish  the  pride  of  Arjiive  foes  ! 
Thuf>  Htcnion  ra^ics  toj  ,  but  tho'  you  shine 
Brothers  in  all,  the  ureater  praise  is  thine. 
The  breathless  carcases  are  heap'd  around  ; 
Sure  (lies  each  dart,  each  weapon  bears  a  wound. 
Nor  yet  was  virtue  present. — Ne'er  he  stands. 
Unbent  his  mind,  unexercis'd  his  hands:         940 
His  arms  no  leisure  know,  the  sphinx  pourtray'd 
Upon  his  helm  seems  mad  j  the  blood  surveyed, 
Th'enliven'd  eflii^y  sprinj^s  forth  to  view, 
And  the  dull  copper  wears  a  brighter  hue  : 
When  now  the  soddess  check'd  his  furious  hand, 
And  thus  accosts  him,  as  he  lifts  the  brand. 
"  O  ncble  youth,  whose  claim  of  lineage  Mars 
With  joy  accepts,  resign  these  humble  wars  ; 
This  palm  is  not  thy  due. — The  stars  invite 
Thy  soul  away,  and  promise  more  delight,      950 
My  sire  now  rages  in  the  joyful  fane; 
This  sense  the  flames  and  fibres  ascertain. 
This  Phcebus  urges;   thee  all  Thebes  demands, 
To  sa\e  the  rest  of  her  devoted  bands. 
Fame  sings  the  sacred  answer,  and  our  youth 
With  shouts  of  triumph  hail  the  voice  of  truth. 
Embrace  the  glorious  offer  then,  nor  waste 
Tiie  time  away,  but  tu  fruition  haste. 
Lest  Hicmou  start  before  thee." — Thus  she  spake. 
And  fann'd  the  spaiks  of  virtue  still  awake  ;  960 
Then,  clearing  all  his  doubts  with  lenient  art. 
She  winds  herself,  unseen,  into  his  heart. 
Swift  as  assaii'd  by  Jove's  unerring  aim. 
The  blasted  cypress  takes  Ih' ethereal  flame, 
From  top  to  stern  with  bright  contagion  spread  ; 
The  youth  (so  well  her  forceful  influence  sped) 

titude  of  Hercules  was  not  equal  to  his  amorous- 
ness. He  fell  in  love  with  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  and  in  order  to  win  her  affections  by  his 
obsequiousness,  condescended  to  change  the  lion's 
hide  for  a  suit  of  purple,  and  the  club  for  a  dis- 
taff. 

941.  The  sphinx  pourtray'd]  Though  some 
readers  may  think  this  image  too  bold,  it  is  evi- 
dent Tasso  did  not,  from  his  imitation  of  it. 
Gierus.  lib,  can.  9.  st.  25. 

Porta  il  Soldan  sn'l  elmo  orrido  e  grande 

Serpe,  che  si  dilunga,  e'l  collo  snoda 

Su  le  zampe  s'  inalza,  e  i'  all  spande, 

E  piega  in  arco  la  forcuta  coda, 

par  che  tre  lingue  vibri,  e  che  fuor  mande 

Livida  spunia,  e  che  I'  suo  fischio  s'  oda. 

Ed  or,  ch'  arde  la  pugna  anch'  ei  s'  infiamma 

Nel  moto,  e  fumo  versa  iusieme,  e  fiamma. 

949.  The  stars  invite]  These  verses  are  imi- 
tated by  the  last-quoted  author,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Jerusalem,  where  Sophronia  says  to 
Olindo, 

Li  etc  aspira  alta  superna  fede  : 
Niia  il  ciel,  com'  e  bello,  e  mira  il  sole, 
Ch'  a  se  par,  che  n'  inviti,  e  ne  console.  Stan.  36. 


Feeds  the  new  ardours  kindled  in  his  breast, 

And  h)ngs  for  death,  each  meaner  thought  supprest. 

But  wiien  he  'gan  at  leisure  to  survey 

Her  gait  and  habit,   as  she  turns  away,  970 

And  minghng  with  the  clouds,  eludes  his*eyes, 

In  height  uf  arlmiration,   thus  he  cries. 

*'  Willing,  O  goddess,  we  obey  thy  call. 

Nor  meet  witii  passive  sloth  the  destin'd  fall  :*' 

—  And  while  from  fiicht,  obsequious,  he  withdrew, 

Agreus  of  Pylos  near  the  trenches  slew. 

At  length,  supported  by  his  menial  train. 

He  goes  ;  the  vulgar  hail  him  o'er  the  plain 

With  names  of  patriot,  champion,   god,  inspire 

An  honest  pride,  and  set  his  soul  on  tire.  980 

And  now  to  Thebes  his  hasty  course  he  bends, 

Well-pleas'd  to  have  escapM  his  wretched  friends, 

When  Creon  met  him,  and  would  fain  accost, 

IJiit  his  breath  failM,  his  utterance  was  lost. 

Awhile  both  silent  and  dejected  stand. 

At  length  his  sire  began  with  kind  demand. 

*'  Say,  prythee,  what  new  stroke  of  fortune  calls 

I\Ty  son  from  fight, when  G  reece  surrounds  our  walls? 

What  worse  than  cruel  war  dost  thou  prepare, 

Why  do  thy  eyes  with  rage  unwonted  glare,     990 

Why  o'er  thy  cheeks  such  savage  paleness  reigns, 

And  ill  thy  face  a  father's  look  sustains  ? 

Heard'st  thou  the  forg'd  responses  ? — It  appears 

Too  well.— ]VIy  son,  by  our  unequal  years, 

I  pray  thee,  and  thy  wretched  mother's  breasts, 

Trust  not,  O  trust  not,  what  the  seer  suggests. 

Think'st  thou,  the  pow'rs  that  haunt  yon  starry 

Vouchsafe  to  shed  down  intellectual  light  [height. 

On  such  a  dotard,  whose  perpetual  gloom         999 

And  age  approach  th'  ihcestuous  monarch's  doom? 

Vet  more — the  king  may  deal  with  secret  fraud. 

And  for  some  end  spread  these  reports  abroad. 

For  well  I  ween,  he  views  with  jealous  eye 

Thy  first-rate  valour  and  nobility. 

Perchance  these  pompous  words,  which  we  suppose 

Divine,  from  his  too  fertile  brain  arose. 

Give  not  thy  heated  mind  tlie  reins  of  sway. 

Allow  some  interval,  some  short  delay  : 

Impetuous  haste  misguides  us  oft. — O  grant 

This  last,  this  modest  boon  ;  'tis  all  1  want,  1010 

So  be  thy  temples  silver'd  o'er  with  age  ; 

So  may  a  father's  cares  thy  thoughts  engage. 

And  cause  the  fears  thy  rash  designs  inspire  ; 

Ne'er  then,  O  ne'er  forsake  thy  wretched  sire. 

Why  should  the  pledges  of  another's  love, 

And  alien  parents  thy  compassion  move? 

If  aught  of  shame  remains,  first  tend  thy  own  : 

This  is  true  piety,  and  true  renown. 

The  other's  a  mere  shade,  a  transient  breath 

Of  fame,  and  titles  lost  in  gloomy  death.        1020 

Nor  think  I  check  thee  thro' excess  of  fear: 

Go,  mix  in  combat— toss  the  pointed  spear, 

937.  Say,  prythee]  One  seldom  meets  with  a 
finer  piece  of  dissuasive  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
than  this  oration  of  Creon.  The  circumstances 
of  distress  show  a  judicious  choice  iu  the  poet, 
and  are  expressed  in  a  very  happy  manner.  The 
question  Creon  puts  to  his  son,  in  "  Heard'st 
thou,  &c.'*  and  the  preventing  his  confusion  by 
answering  it  himself,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
poet's  taste  in  the  use  of  figures.  The  odium  he 
afterwards  throws  on  Eteocles,  and  the  ridiculous 
light  he  sets  Tiresias  in,  to  give  weight  to  his  d&* 
hovtatioD,  is  very  artful. 
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And  dare  the  thickest  homuirs  of  the  plain  : 
Where  chance  is  etjiial,  I  will  ne*er  ri"*tra>ti. 
O  let  me  cleanse  wall  tears  the  stain  of  blood. 
And  with  my  hairs  dry  np  the  snrgini  flood  ; 
Thusthnu  may'st  fight, o'ircome,an'ltrininph  still; 
This  is  thy  conntry's  choice,  thy  father's  will." 
Thus  ill  embrace  histroiihled  son  he  holds, 
And  round  his  neck  hisanns  ciicircliiijf  folds  ;  1030 
But  neither  could  the  copious  stream  of  grief, 
Nor  norils  unbend  the  llcav'n-devoled  chief. 
Yet  iBorc,  tile  ^ods  sug^^eslinir,  he  relieves 
His  father's  fears,  and  with  this  tale  deceives. 
"  O  best  of  parents !   let  not  idle  fear 
Disturb  thy  bliss  ;   no  phrcnzy  of  the  seer. 
No  phantoms  of  the  dead,  nor  signs  from  Jove 
Solicit  me  to  quit  this  li,:ht  alwve. 
Still  may  Tirt-sias  to  his  friends  impart 
The  sod's  response,  and  Iry  each  priesllyart;  1040 
Nor  should  1  lay  aside  my  fix'd  desia:ii, 
Tho'  Phivbiis  »arn  nie  from  his  open  shrine. 
But  my  dear  biotlier's  sad  misdnnce  recalls 
My  willing  steps  to  these  ill-omen'd  walls  ; 
Pierc'd  by  an  Arrive  spear,  my  Ha'mon  lies 
Between  both  hosts,  and  soon  the  Grecians*  prize; 
So  thick  the  foesurnuinds,  that  scarce,  I  tmst. 
This  arm  can  reach  him  'midst  th'insanguin'd  dust. 
But  why  do  I  delay  ? — Go,  raise  again 
His  droupiii);  spirits,  and  command  the  train   1050 
To  liear  liiin  off  with  care. — I  haste  to  find 
Eetion,  skill'd,  o'er  all  the  healing'  kind. 
To  close  up  wounds,  to  stanch  the  ftu\  of  blood, 
And  slop  the  flight  of  life's  low-ebbini  flood."* 
His  speech  broke  olT,  away  the  hero  sped; 
A  siiildeii  gloom  his  father's  mind  o'erspread ; 
His  love's  divided,  ill  his  tears  agree. 
Yet  he  believes,  impeli'd  by  destiny. 
Meantime  fierce  Capaneus  pursues  the  train. 
Whom  Tyrian  portals  vomit  on  the  plain,       1060 
And  swells  with  frequent  deaths  the  .'uilty  fi^ld  ; 
Hor^e,  foot,  and  charioteers  before  him  yield; 
And,  liieir  pierc'd  drivers   thrown,  th'  unbridled 

steeds 
Crush  out  their  souls,  and  thunder  o'er  the  meads. 
He  reeks  in  bloo<l,  the  lofty  tow'rs  assails 
With  stones,  and  wheresoe'er  he  turns,  prevails. 
One  while  he  plied  his  sling,  and  dealt  around 
From  swifi-hurl'd  bullets  a  new  kind  of  wound. 
Then,  lancliing  forth  a  dart,  his  arm  he  swung 
Aloft.     No  weapon  idle  fell,  he  flung,  1070 

Nor,  innocent  of  blood,  rtlurn'd  airain. 
But  levell'd  some  proud  warrior  on  the  plain. 
Their  place  by  him  supplied,  the  Grecian  host 
No  longer  deem  their  mightiest  leaders  lost, 
Oenides,   .Atalanta's  youthful  sun, 
Amphiaraus,  and  stern  Hippomedon  ; 
In  him  tliey  meet,  inspire  an  eipial  flame, 
And  animate  by  turns  his  vital  fi-ame. 


1059.  Mi-antime  fierce  Capaneus]  With  what 
dreadful  [>omp  is  Capaneus  ushered  in  here  1  in 
what  hold  colours  h:is  the  poet  drawn  his  impe- 
tuosity and  irresistibility,  and  what  a  ^'rand  idea 
does  he  give  us  of  his  hero,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
by  his  valorous  feats  he  kept  the  Greeks  in  such 
a  perp^'tual  round  of  attention,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  loss  of  their  four  com- 
niandei^,  or  if  they  diil,  that  they  thought  Capa- 
neus was  equal  to  all  of  them  together,  and  that 
bis  bu<ly  ivai  animated  by  their  suuls. 


Nor  age,  nor  rank,  nor  form,  his  pity  moves, 
The  proud  and  me-k  alike  his  fury  proves.      lOSO 
Not  one  durst  with  liini  try  toe  clian<-«-  of  war. 
Or  stand  in  arms  oppos'd. — They  dread  fron  far 
His  temp'  r'd  armour,  his  tremendous  crest. 
And  glilt'ring  helm,  with  various  forms  Imprest. 
Meanwhile  Mcntcccus  on  the  walls  was  seen. 
Divine  his  aspect,  more  august  his  mien  ; 
His  casque  aside  the  pious  hero  threw, 
And  stood  a  while,  conl'e-s'd  to  public  view; 
From  thence  he  cist  an    ye  of  pity  down. 
Oil  either  host,  that  fouj;ht  before  the  town,   1090 
And  silence,  and  a  truce  from  war  enjoin'd. 
Thus  spoke  the  purpose  of  his  gen'rous  mind. 
"  Ye  pow'rs  of  war,  and  thou,  whose  partial  ove 
Grants  ine  this  honour,  Pha'bus,  son  of  Jove, 
O  give  to  Thebes  the  joys  so  dearly  sought. 
Those  mighty  joys,  by  my  own  life-b'.ood  bought : 
Keturn  the  war,  on  (.erna's  captive  coast 
Dash  the  foul  remnants  of  hcrvanquish'd  host; 
And  let  old  Inachus  with  adverse  waves 
Shun  bis  fam'd  ofl'spring,   now  dishonour'd  slaves. 
But  let  the  Thebans  by  my  death  obtain  1 101 

Their  fanes,  lands,  houses,  children,  wives  again. 
If  auifht  of  merit  my  submission  claim. 
If,  undismay'd,  1  heard  the  prophet  name 
Myself  the  victim,  nor  with  fear  withilrew, 
.Assenting,  ere  my  country  dcem'd  it  true. 
To  Thel>es,   I  pray,  in  lieu  of  me  be  kiiul ; 
And  teach  my  cred'ions  sire  to  be  resign'd.'' 
He  said,  and  pointing  to  his  virtuous  breast 
The  glitt'ring  blade,  attempts  to  stt  at  re,-t    11 10 
Th"  indisnant  soul,  that  frets  and  loatlis  to  stay, 
Imprison'd  in  its  ten  ment  of  clay: 
He  lustrates  with  his  blood  the  walls  and  tow'rs, 
.■Vnd  throws  himself  amidst  the  banded  pow'rs. 
And,  grasping  still  the  sabre  in  his  hands, 
Essays  to  fall  on  the  stern  Grecian  bands. 
But  piety  and  virtue  hear  awuv, 
-And  gently  on  the  ground  his  body  lay; 
While  the  free  spirit  sUmds  before  the  throne 
Of  Jove, and  challenges  the  wcll-earn'd  crown.  1120 
Now  to  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  joyful  care 
The  hero's  corse,  with  ease  obtain'd,  they  bear. 
The  Greeks  with  decent  reverence  survey 
The  solemn  pomp,  and  willingly  give  way: 
On  youthful  shoulders  borne,  amidst  a  train 
Of  either  sex,  who  break  into  a  lane. 
He  passes  on,  to  rank  celestial  rais'd. 
Anil  more  than  Cadmus  or  Amphion  prais'd. 

1119.  While  the  free  spirit]  This  passage  re- 
calls to  my  mind  some  fine  lines  of  Lucan,  in 
which  he  describes  the  residence  of  Pompey's 
soul,  after  it  was  sepaiatcd  from  the  body  : 

At  non  in  Pharia  manes  jacuere  favilla  : 
Nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram. 
Prosiluit  biisto,  semiustaque  membra  relinquens, 
Deireneremque  rogum,  sequiturconvexa  Tonantis, 
:2ua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer, 
^uodqiie  patet  terras  inter  luna^que  meatus 
Semidei  manes  habitant :  quos  ignea  virtus 
Innocuos  vita  patientes  xtheris  imi 
Fecit,  et  a:ternos  animau)  collegit  in  orbcs: 
Non  illuc  auro  positi,  iicc  thurcsepuiti 
Pcn'eniunt;  illic  postquam  se  himine  vero    . 
Implevit  stellasquc  vagas  miratur,  ct  astra 
Fixa  ptdis,  vidit  quanta  sub  node  jaceret 
Noitra  dies,  risitiiue  sui  ludibria  trunci. 

Phars.  lib.  • 
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Tlitse  o'er  liis  lifeless  limbs  ray  garlands  lliiii;; 
Those  single  flow'rs,  tlie  praduce  of  thespriiig,  1130 
And  in  his  ancestors'  timc-hoiiour'd  tomb 
Depose  the  body,  od'rous  with  perfume. 
The  rites  of  praise  perfjrm'd,  they  straight  renew'd 
The  combat.— Here,  his  wrath  at  length  subdu'd. 
In  groans  the  mournful  Creon  seeks  relief, 
And  the  sad  mother  weeps  away  her  grief. 
"  For  cruel  Thebes  by  me  then  wast  thou  bred. 
And  have  I  nourished  thy  devoted  head,       [done, 
Like    some  vile  dame? — What  mischiefs  have   I 
And  to  what  gods  thus  odious  am  I  grown  ?      1 140 
No  iiiterdicttd  pleasures  did  I  prove. 
Nor  wast  thou  offspring  of  iiieistiious  love. 
Jocasta's  sons  command  the  deathful  plain. 
Fate  gives  the  sceptre,  and  she  sees  them  reign. 
Let  us  for  tliis  ill-omen 'd  war  atone. 
That  they  may  mount  by  tm-ns  the  suUy'd  throne. 
(This  pleases  thee,  O  cloud-cumpellini;  Jove  !) 
Why  censure  I  or  men  or  gods  above  ? 
'Tis  thou,  Menceceus,  who  has  caus'd  my  fall; 
On  thee  it  rests,  the  guilty  source  of  all.        1 150 
From  whevice  this   love  of  death  that  seiz'd  my 
And  holy  lage?  How  dilf 'rent  intheirkind  [mind. 
From  t-heir  sad  mother  these  my  children  prove, 
Fruit  of  my  throes,  and  pledges  of  my  love  ! 
Full  well,  alas  !  tiie  fatal  eau^e  1  read 
In  the  fell  snake,  and  war-producing  mead: 
Hence  headstrojig  valour,  impotent  of  rest, 
Usurp'd  my  sh.ije  in  guidance  of  thy  breast. 
And,  unconstrain-d,  nay  'gainst  the  will  of  fate, 
Thouwing'stthyway  to  Pluto's  gloomy  state.  1161) 
Much  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Capancus  1  heard  ; 
Yet  tliis,  this  liand  alone  whs  to  be  fear'd, 
And  weapon,  which  imprudently  1  gave  : 
Yet  why  ?— It  was  fit  present  lor  the  brave. 
See,  the  wide  wound  absorbs  the  length  of  sword. 
Deep  as  the  fiercest  Argive  could  have  gor'd." 
iMore  had  she  said,  unknowing   check  or  bound. 
And  sadden'd  with  her  wailings  all  around  ; 
But  her  consoling  comrades  homeward  led       1169 
Th' unwilling  dame,  and  plac'd  her  on  the  bed  : 
There,  her  torn  cheeks  sufl'us'd  with  blood,  she  lay 
Deaf  to  advice,  and  siek'ning  at  the  daj' ; 
And,  her  voice  gone,  and  all  confus'd  her  mind, 
Still  kept  her  languid  eyes  on  earth  declin'd. 
The  Scythian  tigress  thus  beneath  some  cave 
For  her  stol'n  whelps  is  often  seen  to  rave, 

1132.  Od'rous]  I  cannot  but  ih'ink  ndoratutfi  a 
typographical  erronr,  and  would  therefore  substi- 
tute orloratum  in  its  stead,  which  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancients 
will,  I  doubt  not,  approve  of,  it  being  the  custom 
to  perfume  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burial. 
I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  conjecture,  if 
he  docs  not  coincide  with  me. 

1175.  The  Scythian  tigress  thus]  The  grief 
of  Menceceus's  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  is 
aptly  enough  pourtrayed  by  this  simile  of  tlie 
tigress  ;  the  hint  of  it  may  have  possibly  been 
taken  from  the  following  comparison  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

ill  fee  ^'  VT.r)  ffXUjUvy;  £X«9>1?3>.^  a^'TTaa^l  tivrio 
"T^»Jf  tK  ^i/x;v»i;.  o  5t  t'  ci-^vjTtii  ucf^f^  tX^'tu'v. 
TIoXAa  if  t'  ayX^  ^'^'i^*^^  1"^*^'  avi^©^  T^vi  ifljuviijv, 
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And,  couching  at  the  vasty  month  alone. 

Scents  the  fresh  trage,  and  licks  the  tepid  stonS. 

Her  hunger,  wrath,  and  native  rage  subside, 

In  grief  consum'd.     Securely  by  her  side,       1180 

With  passive  impotency  she  surveys 

The  Hocks  and  herds  on  verdant  pasture  graze: 

For  where  are  those,  for  whom  she  now  should  feed 

Her  dugs,  and  range,  in  quest  of  prey,  the  mead  ? 

Thus  far  have  arms  and  death  adom'd  our  lays, 

And  war's  grin>  horruurs  been  a  theme  of  praise  : 

Now  be  the  song  to  Capaneus  transferr'd. 

No  more  I  grovel  with  the  vulgar  herd. 

But,  catching  fury  from  th'  Aonian  grove, 

Uncircumscrih'd,  thro'  realms  of  ether  rove.   1190 

With  me,  ye  Muses,  prove  the  high  event — 

Whether  from  deepest  night  this  rage  was  sent, 

Or  the  dire  furies,  rang'<l  beneath  his  sign. 

Imps  ll'd  him  to  confront  the  pow'is  divine. 

Or  rashness  urg'd  him  on,  or  lust  of  fame. 

Which  woos  by  per'lous  feats  a  deathless  name  j 

Or  jjreludes  of  success  Heav'n  sen»  to  draw 

The  guilty  wretch,  to  break  calm  caution's  law; 

He  loaths  all  earthly  joys;  the  raj^e  of  light 

Palls  on  his  soul,  and  slaughter  shocks  his  sight : 

And,  all  his  quiver  spent,   he  lifts  on  high     1201 

His  weary  arm,  and  points  it  to  the  sky. 

He  rolls  his  wrathful  eyes  round,  metes  the  height 

Of  the  tall  rajnpires,  and  th'unnnmber'd  Hight 

Of  steps,  and  straight  of  two  compacted  trees 

A  ladder  forms,  to  scale  the  walls  with  ease. 

Now,  dreadful  from  afar,  he  bares  to  view 

A  cltfteil  oak,  that  lighten'd  as  he  fl?w : 

His  burnish'd  arms  too  ruddy  splendours  yield. 

And  the  flame  kindles  on  his  blazing  shield.    1210 

**  Virtue  directs  me  bv  this  path"  (he  cry'd) 

"  To  Thebes,  by  which  the  slipp'ry  tow'r  is  dy'd 

With  brave  Menceceus'  blood. — Then  let  me  try 

If  sacred  I'ites  avail,  or  Phoebus  lie.'' 

He  said,  and,  mounting  up  the  captive  wall 

Cy  steps  alternate,  menaces  its  fall. 

Such  in  mid  air  the  fierce  Alcidse  show'd. 

When  Earth's  hold  sons  with  vain  ambition  glow'd, 

Ere  Pelion  (hideous  height!)  was  hurl'd  above. 

Or  Ossa  cast  a  shade  on  trembling  Jove.         12'20 

Th'  astonish'd  Thebans  then,  on  th'  utmost  verge 

Of  fated  rnin,  the  sharp  contest  urge. 

Nor  less  than  if  Bellona,  torch  in  hand, 

Was  bent  to  fire  their  town,  and  waste  their  land. 

Huge  beams  and  stones  from  ev'ry  quarter  fling. 

And  ply  with  haste  the  Balearic  sling: 

(For  now  no  hope,  no  dawn  of  safety  lies 

In  darts,  and  random  shafts,  that  wing  the  skies) 

Vast  engines  too,  in  passion's  giddy  whirl. 

And  massy  fragments  at  the  foe  they  hurl.     1230 

This  is  natural  enough,  but  the  imases  contained 


Tepidi  lamblt  vestigia  saxi. 


Eunt  prseter  secura  arnienta,  gregesquc 

Aut  quos  ingenti  premat  e.\pectata  rapina  : 

are  perhaps  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  Homeric 
allusion. 

llSj.  Thus  far  have  arms]  The  poet  raises 
the  character  of  his  hero  very  much  by  this  invo- 
cation. One  muse  sutliced  before,  but  he  now 
summons  all  the  nine,  by  which  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject  is  very  much  enhanced,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  singing  his  great  exploits  very  strongly 
imaged. 
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The  weapons  tl>af  from  ev'ry  part  are  thrutvn 
DetT  hini  not,  nur  letch  the  n^rrior  down  : 
llaot^iiig  Ml  empty  air,  his  steps  he  jguidws, 
Secure  of  ilaiigi-r,   and  with  longsonie  strides, 
A*!  on  plain  ground,  maintains  an  equal  pace, 
Tho'  death  on  all  sides  stares  him  in  Uie  face. 
Thus  some  deep  river,  thund'rini;  in  its  course. 
Turns  on  an  .ijjed  bridge  its  uai'ry  force; 
And,  as  the  loosen'd  stones  anil  hea.ns  give  way, 
Doubles  its  ra^'e,  and  stri\c9  to  wash  anay       124U 
The  mass  inert,   nor  ceases,  till  it  sees 
Th'ubstruotiii^  pile  dispers'd,  and  tlows  with  case. 
Soon  as  he  reach'd  the  turret's  loiiS7-""Ui;ht  lieight, 
(Thj*  lessen'd,  yet  conspicuous  to  the  sight) 
Atid  sear'd  the  I  hchans  with  his  bulky  sliade. 
He  cast  a  downward  look,  and  vaunting'  said  ; 
"  Arc  these  the  bulwaiks  then,  is  this  the  wall. 
That  erst  obey 'd  Aniphiuii's  tuneful  call? 
Are  these  the  fabled  theme,  and  storied  boast 
Of  Thebes  ?    Shall  these  oppose   our  contprring 

h.«>t  ?  ViSO 

Wh.ll  hoiioui',  tho'  beneath  our  frequent  strt)ke 
These  lyre-constructed  tovv'rs  should  yield?" — He 

spoke. 
And  with  his  hands  and  feet  fast  hurlinsr  down 
The  coins  and  beams  compacted,  lays  the  town 
Part  open,— Then  the  bridge-form'd  works  divide, 
And  the  stone  joists  from  olf  the  ritlges  slide. 
The  fortress  broken  down,  aiiiain  he  takes 
Advantage  of  the  ru  u  which  he  makes, 
And,  ^'ath'ring  rocky  frai;ments  as  they  fall. 
Destroys  the  town  with  its  own  shiver'd  wall.  1260 
4lean  time  round  Ju\e's  bright  throne  the  pow'rs 

divine 
For  Thebes  and  Greece  in  6erce  contention  join  : 
To  both  alike  impartial,  he  descries 
Their  animated  wrath  with  careless  eyes. 
Restrain'd  by  Jimo,    Bacchus  iidy  proans; 
Then,  glaiu'iug  at  his  stre,  he  thus  bemoans  : 
'•  O  Jove,   where  is  that  cruel  hand,  which  aims 
The  forki~.l  bolt,  and  lanches  livid  Haines, 
My  cradle  once?" — Sol  for  those  mansions  sighs,  1 
Which  erst  he  gave  to  Cadmus  as  a  prize.     1270  I 
His  equal  lo\e  sad  Hercules  extemls 
To  both,  and  iloubls,  whilst  yet  his  bow  he  bends; 
His  mother's  birth-place*  Perseus  much  lauieuts. 
And  Venus  fitr  Uarmoiiia's  |>eople  vents 
Her  grief  in  tears:   suspicitius  of  her  spouse. 
She  stands  al'*f>f,  and,  wroth  for  broken  vows, 
In  sr-cret  Mars  recarfls.^ — The  martial  dame 
On  Tyriaii  go^ls,  audacious,  casts  the  blatne; 

•  Argos.  • 

1237.  Thus  some  deep  river]  I  know-  nothing 
that  can  give  us  a  more  terrible  idea  of  Capaneiis 
assaulting  the  Theban  fortification*,  than  this 
comparison  of  a  rivet's  beating  with  viniciice 
neainst  a  bridge  :  there  is  great  maiesly  of  style, 
and  variety  of  images  in  it,  ami  the  simile  itself 
contains  such  an  exact  point  of  likeness,  as  can- 
not tail  of  pleasii'g  every  reader  of  taste. 

1'2()1.  Mean  time  round  Jove's  bright  throne] 
.Statins  gives  the  Greeks  tiie  same  auxiliary  deities 
as  Homer  <locs.  In  thi**  particular  he  has  shown 
great  lodgment,  but  still  greater,  in  not  imitating 
the  riilieuloiis  battle  of  tlie  gods,  which  charac- 
terises the  21st  book  of  the  Iliad. 

I2()9.  My  cradle  once]  The  poet  alludes  to 
the  supposed  notion,  that  Bacchus  was  taken  out 
of  Jupitcr'9  lhij.'h. 


A  furious  silence  tortures  Juno's  breast,  1279 

Vet  nought  avails  to  break  th'  Almiglity's  rest ; 
Nay  e'en  the  strife  had  ceas'd,  when  in  the  skies 
The  voice  of  Capaneus  was  heart!. —He  cries  : 
"  On  part  of  Thebt.-s  then  no  immortals  stand; 
Where  are  the  natives  of  the  guilty  land, 
liacchiis  and  Hercules  •— It  gives  me  shame 
To  challenge  aijy  of  inferior  name. 
Come,  Jove,  (for  who's  more  worthy  to  engage  ?) 
Thy  harlot's  threat 'ned  :rshc8  claim  thy  rage  ; 
Come,  gather  all  thy  lightning  to  the  blow, 
And  plunge  me  flaming  to  the  shailes  below  :  1200 
Abler  perchance  the  timid  sia  to  scare 
With  empty  sound,  and  unavailing  glare, 
Or  wreak  tijy  spite  on  Cadmus'  bridal  bed." 
Thcgoilsdeepgroan'd,  yet  nought  in  rev'rencc  said. 
I'h'  Eternal,  smiling  at  his  rashness,  shakes 
The  honours  of  his  head,  and  thus  bespeaks. 
"  Survives  then  mortal  pride  dire  Phkgra's  fight. 
And  wilt  thou  too  my  slumb'riiig  wi.ith  excite  >'' 
This  heanl,  the  pow'rs  ctern:il  prompt  his  band 
ItOng-ling'ring,  and  his  vdigeful  darts  demand; 
Nor  now  the  partner  of  iin|>erial  state,  1301 

Saliiniia,  durst  resist  the  will  of  fate. 
His  regal  dome  in  empyreal  Heav'n 
."Spontaneous  thunders,  ere  a  sign  was  giv'n. 
The  show'rs  collect,  the  clashing  clouds  are  join'd 
In  conflict  lierce,  without  one  blast  of  wind; 
You'd  think  lapetus  had  broke  his  chain, 
Or  fell  Typhceus  was  rcleas'd  again, 
luarime,  anil  Jh'.Uvi  rear'd  on  high.  1309 

Th'  immortals  blush  to  fear,  but  when  the}'  spy 
In  mid-way  air  an  earth-bom  warrii>r  stand 
Oppos'd  to  Jove,  and  the  mad  fight  demand  ; 
Th'  unwonted  scene  in  silence  they  admire. 
And  d f'ubt,  if  he'll  employ  th'etherial  fire. 
Now  'gan  the  pole  just  o'er  th'  0;.;y^ian  tow'r 
To  thunder,  prelude  of  almightv  pow'r, 
.And  Hiav'n  was  ravish'd  from  each  m.jital  eye: 

j  Vet  still  he  grasps  the  spires,  he  can't  descry  ; 

I  .\n<l  oft,  as  gleams  shone  thro'  the  breaking  cloud, 
"  This  flashcomes  opportune"  (he  cries  aloud)  132U 
"To  wrap  proud  Thebes  in  fire;  at  my  demand 
"Twas  sent  to  wake  anew  my  smould'ring  brand." 
While  thus  he  spake,  the  lord  of  all  above 
Bar'd  his  riglit  arm,  and  all  his  thunder  drove  ■ 
Dispers'd  in  ambient  air,  his  plumes  uplleu*. 
And  his  shield  falls,  discolour'd  to  the  view  ; 
And  now  his  manly  members  all  lie  bare  : 
I'.oth  hosts,  astounded  at  thedazzlin?  glare. 
Recede,  lest,  rushing  with  his  whelming  weigiit. 
And  tlaming  limbs,  he  hasten  on  their  fate.    1330 
His  helmet,  hair,  and  torch  now  hiss  within. 
And  from  the  touch  quick  shrinks  his  shudd'ring 
He  shove-  his  mail  away,  ama/'il  to  feel      [skin; 
Beneath  his  breast  the  cinders  of  the  steel. 
And  places  full  against  the  hated  wall 
His  smoking  bosom,  lest,  h.nlf-bnrnt,  befall. 
At  ienfth,  his  earthly  part  resolv'd  away, 
The  spirit  tpiits  its  prison-house  of  clay; 
And,  had  his  hanly  corse  consum'd  more  slow. 
He  might  have  well  deserv'd  a  second  blow.     1 J40 


1288.  Thy  harlot's  threat'ned  ashe*]  Scmelf, 
who  was  burnt  by  lightning.  Her  ashes  were  pre. 
nerved  in  an  urn,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Thebans. 

1340.  He  might  have  well  dc^crv'd]  I  cannot 
conclude  my  notes  on  this  book,  without  taking 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


BOOK  XI. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  Greeks  being  disheartened  by  the  death  of 
Capaneus,  the  Thebans  make  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.  Tisiphone  persuades  her  sister  Me- 
gasra  to  assist  her  iu  fornarding-  the  duel  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  Jupiter  calls  a  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  and  advises  them  to  retire  from 
the  si^cht  of  tiie  combat.  Tisiphone  goes  in 
quest  of  Polynices,  and  hy  her  machinations 
prevails  on  him  to  challenge  his  rival.  He  in- 
forms Adrastus  of  his  intention,  w  hose  attempts 
to  deter  him  from  it  are  frustrated  by  the  fury. 
Eteocles  nturns  thanks  to  .lupiter  for  his  vic- 
tory by  a  sacrifice,  which  is  attended  with  se- 
veral inauspicious  omens.  jEpytus  bears  the 
challenge  to  the  king.  His  courtiers  dissuade 
him  from  accepting  it,  but  Creon  insolently  in- 
sists on  it.  Jocasta  uses  her  interest  with  him 
to  hinder  the  congress.  Antigone  addresses 
Polynices  to  the  same  purpose,  and  would  have 
gained  her  point.  Had  not  the  fury  intei-posed. 
They  engage.  Adrastus  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  part  them,  retreats  to  Argos.  Piety  descends 
from  Heaven  to  the  same  effect,  but  i"s  repulsed 
by  Tisiphone.  Polynices  overcomes  Eteocles; 
but  attempting  to  strip  him  of  his  arms,  le- 
ceives  a  mortal  wound.  They  both  expire. 
CEdipus  laments  over  their  bodies,  and  endea- 
vours to  kill  himself,  as  does  Jocasta,  who  is 
prevented  by  Ismene.  Creon  usurps  the  crown, 
and  prohibits  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies! 
He  then  threatens  to  banish  CEdipus,  who  loads 
him  with  a  volley  of  imprecations :  Antigone 
intercedes,  and  procures  his  pardon.  There 
mains  of  the  confederate  ai-my  decimp  by 
night,  and  fly  to  Adrastus's  dominions. 


Whem  dying  Capaneus  had  now  supprest 
The  daring  fury  of  his  impious  breast. 
And  the  vindictive  bolt,  well  pleas'd  to  prove 
Its  pow'r  obsequiou.s  to  the  will  of  Jove, 
Spent  on  the  walls  the  remnant  of  its  force, 
And  to  the  blasted  earth  pursu'd  its  course  ■ 
The  Thunderer  withholds  his  vengeful  hand. 
Recalls  the  day,  and  spaies  the  guilty  land; 
While  from  their  thrones  sublime  the  gods  arise. 
And  hail  with  shouts  the  monarch  of  the  skies,  10 

some  notice  of  the  exploits  of  Capaneus,  which 
make,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  part,  not  only  of 
this  book,  but  of  the  whole  work.  There  is  great 
strength  of  imagination  and  an  animated  turn  of 
expression  in  it,  which  must  engage  ever)-  one, 
who  admires  the  flights  of  an  irregular  and  eccen- 
tric genius.  The  violence  and  impetuosity  of 
Capaneus  is  finely  contrasted  by  the  calm  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  in  Jupiter;  but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  as  our  poet  has  elevated  the 
character  of  his  hero  up  to  the  gods,  so  he  has 
put  that  of  the  gods  upon  a  level  with  men. 
Witness  that  hemistich, 

Th'  immortals  blush  to  fear. 

Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  Statius  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  all  the  authors  who  lave  introduced 
machinery  iu  their  poems. 


As  when  from  Phlrgra  conquVing  be  return'iJ, 
And  crush'd  EnceU  lus  bis  anger  mourn'd. 
But  Capaneus,  consign'd  to  deathless  fame 
For  acts  which  Jove  chastis'd,  but  durst  not  blame, 
Retams  the  frowns  which  death  could  not  ctVace, 
Whilst  his  huge  anns  a  shatter'd  tow'r  embrace. 
As  Tityus,  monster  of  enormous  size, 
Stretch'd  o'er  nine  acres  near  Avernus  lies  ; 
Whose  giant-limbs  if  chance  the  birds  survey, 
They  start,  and  trembling  quit  th'  immortal  prey  ; 
Whde  still  his  fruitful  fibres  spring  again,  21 

Swell,  and  renew  the  bold  offendeVs  pain. 
Thus  groan'd  the  plain  beneath  th' oppressive  load. 
And  with  bright  flames  of  livid  sulphur  alow'd. 
Now  paus'd  the  battle;  and  the  chosen'train 
Of  wieping  suppliants  quit  each  hallow'd  lane. 
Here  all  their  vows,  here  all  their  sorrows  cease. 
And  each  fond  mothers  pray'r  is  hush'd  in  peace. 
.Aleau  while  the  Greeks  in  broken  squadrons  yield. 
And  to  their  victor-foes  resign  the  field.  3a 

They  fear  not  human  threats,  or  hostile  darts. 
But  angry  Jove  unmans  their  drooping  hearts. 
His  thunder-storms  still  dwell  upon  their  ears. 
And  faney'd  lightnings  cleave  the  starry  spheres. 

Among  all  the  books  of  the  Thebaid,  there  is 
none  in  which  the  poet  has  conducted  that  part 
which  ccMicerns  the  marvellous  with  greater  art 
and  address.  The  intrigue  of  the  furies  to  pro- 
cure a  duel  between  the  two  rivals  has  something- 
in  It  pleasingly  terrible.  Add  to  this  the  spirit 
and  propriety  of  the  several  speeches,  anion" 
which  those  of  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  and 
CEdipus  are  master-pieces  in  their  kind,  and  ini- 
mitably beautiftil.  But,  bating  these  perfections, 
which  characterize  it  in  particular,  the  subject 
and  matter  of  it  in  general  is  too  interesting  not 
to  rei|Uire  a  double  degree  of  attention  in  perusing 
it.  We  see  in  the  conclusion  of  it  poetical  jus- 
tice administered  with  great  impartiality  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  grand  end  of  the  poem  answered, 
which  was,  the  showing  the  ill  effects  of  ambition 
exemplified  in  the  death  of  the  two  brothers.  We 
are  only  therefore  to  look  upon  the  twelfth  book 
as  an  ornamental  supplement,  as  the  poem  might 
have  ended  here  without  violating  the  laws  of  the 
epopoeia, 

1 1 .  I'hlegra]  Pblegia  was  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
where  tlie  giants  fought  the  gods.  It  is  situated 
under  mount  Pindus. 

17.  As  Tityus]  Lucretius  has  beautifully  ex- 
plained the  fable  of  Tityus  according  to  its  alle- 
gorical sense. 

Nee  Tityon  volucres  Ineunt  Acheronte  jacentem; 
Nee,  quod  sub  inagnoscruteturpectore,quidquaru 
Pei-petuam  a;tatem  poteiunt  reperire  profecto, 
5uam)ibet  immani  projectu  corporis  exstet, 
2ui  non  sola  novem  dispersis  jugera  membris, 
Obtineat,  sed  qui  terrai  totius  orbem  : 
Non  tamen  astemum  jioterit  perferre  dolorem, 
Ncc  ))ra:-bere  cibum  proprio  de  corpore  semper, 
Sed  Tityos  hie  est  nobis,  in  amore  jacentem 
2uem  volucres  lacerant,  atque  e.xest  anxius  angor; 
Aut  aha  quavis  scindunt  cupedine  curs. 

33.  His  thunder-storms]  Any  noise  or  sisht 
that  makes  a  deep  impression  on  us,  affects  our 
organs  of  sensation,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  echo, 
long  after  the  object  is  removed.  It  is  thus  we 
see  Adam  affected  after  the  angel's  relation  : 
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He  srpins  liimsc-lf  to  press  the  Hying  band, 
And  lani-h  his  bolts  nitli  uniiMniltins  band. 
The  Thcban  monarch,  eager  tu  improve 
Tile  lair  occasion  proffer'd  him  by  Jore,     • 
Prieks  onward  to  the  rout,  and  o'er  the  mead 
With  goring  spurs  impels  his  foaming;  steed.      ^VO 
Thus  when  the  royal  saiairc,  ^orit'd  with  food, 
Ri'tiros,  th' inferior  natives  of  the  woml, 
B«'ars,  wolves,  and  spotted  lynxes  haste  away, 
To  seize  the  scanty  relies  of  liis  prey. 
Enryinedon  sneecedsj  who  weapons  bore 
Of  form  uncouth,  and  rustic  armour  wore; 
Pm  was  his  boasti^l  sire  ;  like  him  he  courts 
A  uioilest  fame,  and  shines  in  rural  sports. 
Next  came  Alaticus,  flush'd  with  early  lire. 
And  matching,  while  a  boy,  his  youthful  sire.    50 
Thrice  happy  both,  but  far  more  cnvy'd  he, 
Whom  fate  adorn'd  with  such  a  progeny. 
Their  years  unecimil,  ••ipial  their  renown, 
Bv  both  with  et(>ial  strength  the  dart  was  thrown. 
Where  the  deep  tieiieh  in  1.  njtli  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  statid  weilijM  in  firm  array. 
Alas  !  how  liekle  is  the  .."od  "f  Cmlil  ! 
How  vain,  opposM  to  Heav'n,  is  human  might  ! 
The  fireeks,  who  late  the  walls  of  Cadmus  scal'd, 
III  turn  behold  with  grief  their  tenU  asaail'd.     60 
As  drivins  clouds  before  a  whitlwinil  fly, 
And  break  and  scatter  thro'  the  ruflled  sky; 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  .Adam's  ear 

So  charinin;  left  his  voire,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  stiil  speakinir. 

Par.  Lost,  B.  S.  L.  I. 

It  is  thus  we  must  account  for  the  seeming  incon- 
•intcncy  in  the  following  verses  of  Homer. 
'hts:  St'  I,-  wic'i'cv  TO  T;ai.'x5»  il-^j»'irm, 

Au/uly,  ci;i'yru.»  t'  I'yoSWj  5f*o^o»  t'  aid}xt:xf.  B.  10,  I 
or  as  Aristotle  answers  a  criticism  of  some  cen- 
iurers  of  Homer  on  this  place,  who  asked,  how  it  | 
was  that  Agamemnon,  shut  up  in  his  t^nt  in  the  j 
iiijht,  couhl  see   the   Trojan  camp   at  one  view,  | 
null  the  fleet  at  another,  ns  the  poit  represents  it • 
Tj  Ji  xaTt  niTa;o{?tv  i..'i7<ii  (says  he),  that  is,  'tis 
only  a  metaphon'ial  mann.r  of  speech ;    to  cast 
one's  eye,  means  but  to  reflect  upon,  or  to  revolve 
in  one's  mind  ;  and  that  employed  Aganiemnon's 
thouihts  in  his  lent,  which  had  been  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  sight  the  dav  iK-forc.  1 
61.  As  driving  clouds]     As   sotne  critics  have 
objicl.d  against'  heaping  comparisons  one  upon 
another,  to  prevent  any  prejudices  which  the  un- 
wary reader  may  form,  we  shall'  lay  before  him 
air.  I'ope's   defence   of    the  fi<IIowing    verses  of 
H'lmer  : 

OiTi  S<t>MC<n:  xvfta  -nn-j  fnaa  con  X'?"'' 

II',VTo3,V  CSKU^IMT  tTTOi^BooiUi  ttkiyui*]. 

Oi/Ti  nuJ^  -nan,  ye  ir»Ti  /Ji)(i!^  aiasfAivois, 
Oi-;!©'  i»  jBnTin;,  oti  t'  m;iro  xti'^iy  :<>i>iV 
oSr   «vi(A®'  loaciiyt  rjTi  inoii  l/,J,iXo/xaiTi» 

"  In  this  case,"  says  he,  "  the  principal  imape  is 
more  stroimly  iiupiessed  on  the  mind  by  a  multi- 
plication of  similes,  the  natural  product  of  an 
imaginntiim  labouring  to  express  something  vast : 
but  linduig  no  single  idea  suHicicnt  to  answer  its 
conception?,  it  cudeavourii,  by  redoubling  the 
VOU  II. 


As  angry  billows  lave  the  rocky  strand. 
And  now  disclose,  and  now  o'erwheim  the  sand  ; 
Or  when  on  Ceres  southern  gusts  di  seend, 
Hefop-  the  blast  the  nolding  harvests  bend  : 
Thus  fall  the  rough  Tyrintiiian  yonili<  beneath 
The  scythe  of  death,  who,  like  .\lcnles,  sheath 
Tiirir  limbs  in  savage  trophies.      Trom  on  high 
riii'jr  patron  views  their  hapless  destiny,  70 

.And  pities,  as  he  marks  their  sha;igy  spoils. 
Memorials  of  his  own  illustrious  toils. 
Eiiipeus,  urg'd  by  som"  unfriendly  pow'r, 
O'erlook'd  the  conflict  from  a  Gncian  tow'r; 
Of  either  army  none  was  more  reuuwn'd 
The  warrior-trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound  : 
But  while,  an  advocate  for  spe>-dy  flight. 
He  sounded  a  retreat  from  adverse  figlit, 
llnrl'd  by  ^ome  envious  foe,  a  whizzing  spear 
Transfix'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  ear:     80 
Nor  eeas'd  the  clarion,  when  the  hand  of  D  ath 
Impos'd  a  truce,  and  Fate  supprcss'd  his  breath, 

comparisons,  to  supply  this  dcf.ct ;  the  different 
sounds  of  waters,  winds,  and  flames,  being  as  it 
were  united  in  one.  We  have  several  instances 
of  this  soil  even  in  so  castigated  and  reserved  a 
writer  as  Virgil,  who  lias  joined  together  the 
images  of  this  passage  in  the  fourth  Geoigic,  aud 
applied  them,  beautifully  soflened  by  a  kind  of 
parody,  to  the  buzzing  of  a  bee-hive, 

Frigidiis  ut  quondam  sylvis  immurmurat  Austcr, 
Ut  mare  sollicituin  stridet  lefluenliiiu-.  undis, 
.Xstuat  ut  clausis  rapidus  fornacibus  iguis. 

Tasso  has  not  only  imitated  this  particular  pas- 
sage of  Homer,  but  likewise  added  to  iU  Canto 
9.  stanza  2'2. 

Rapido  si  che  torbida  procella 
Pa'  cavernosi  inonti  e»ce  pin  tarda  : 
Fiunie,  eh'  arbori  insieme,  e  case  svella: 
Volgore,  che  le  torri  abbatta,  et  arda  : 
Tcrremoto,  che'l  niondo  empia  d'orrore, 
i>on  picciole  sembianze  al  suo  furore. 

76.  The  warrior-trumpet]  Statins  has  been 
blamed  by  some  ingenious  philt>Iogists  for  con- 
founding the  manners  of  the  times  he  wrote  of, 
with  those  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  by  introdu- 
cing a  trumpe:er  upon  the  stage.  They  quote 
Eustathius  and  Didymus,  to  prove  that  the  use  of 
that  instrument  was  not  known  during  the  Thc- 
ban war.  But  with  deference  to  their  superior 
abilities,  we  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  jioet  is  much  more  Tnl:d  than 
1  that  of  the  abovr-inentione<l  authi>i's,  as  he  lived 
nearer  those  times,  and  const  qitently  had  a  bet- 
t'  r  opportunity  of  making  rcse:irches  and  inqui- 
ries. Virgil  has  lik*-wise  introduced  it  as  used  ill 
the  Trojan  war,  vihich  was  not  long  after  that  of 
Thebes,  and  the  sacred  writers  maker  mention  of 
thciii  very  frequently  in  their  history  of  ages  at 
leac^t  as  early  as  this. 

81.  Nor  ccas'd  the  clarion]  The  hint  of  thl« 
beautiful  circumstance  scims  taken  from  tin  de- 
scriptiou  of  Orpheus's  death  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Georgics. 

Tum  quoque  marmorca  caput  a  cervice  revnlsuin, 
Gurgitecuni  medio  portans  Ouigvins  He  hrus 
Volverct,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  friuidu  liiigus. 
Ah  miswam  Eurydicen,  aaiuia  fugientv,  vocatiat. 
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But,  to  til*  am3?:nmcnt  of  the  tist'iiinji  thi'»n<;<!, 
Th'  unvaiyM  sootliiug'  strain  awhile  pro:onj;.s. 
Meantime  the  fiend,  einbolden'd  hy  success, 
And  pleasV!  to  view  the  Grecinn  host's  dishe^s. 
Thinks  nothin;2  don*^,  till,  iirM  with  invttual  rage, 
The  rival  kiiisrs  in  impious  li;^ht  i-iiirni^e  ; 
And  lest,  iiniii(le<I,  Iter  attempts  •should  t'yil. 
When  foree  eoinbin'd  miirht  eas  ly  prevail,  90 

MepETva  partner  of  her  toils  she  ninke?, 
And  summons  to  the  rh.ir;-ie  her  kindred  snakes. 
For  this  a  passage  with  her  Stygian  blade 
In  a  lone  valley  for  her  voiee  she  made  ; 
And  mutters  words,  that  shook  the  depth  of  Hell, 
And  ronsM  the  furv  frmn  liff  cluumy  eell : 
Then  a  luud-hi<5sinff  hnrned  sn;Vke  she  r'  ars, 
Conspicuons  midst  the  mntted  t'.;ft  i-f  hairs  : 
F-nith  aroans  disparting  ^^  the  drradrul  sdund, 
riympus  trtnihles,  and  tlie  deeps  rebonnd  ;       >f)(* 
While,  vvak'd  to  sudden  wiath,  th'  ethenal  slit- 
Demands  his  bolts,  and  thnats  tb-^  worbl  with  lire. 
Her  cumrade  at  tl;e  distant  snmnions  ^hook, 
As  near  Ikf  parent's  side  her  stand  she  took  ; 
"While  Capaneus  harangues  th'  assembled  ghosts, 
And  lund  appiaii'^es  rend  the  Stvcian  coasts. 
Sivift  from  the  baleful  r«  ciions  of  the  dea<i 
Th'  ascending  monster  barM  her  horrid  head. 
The  shades  rejoice:  the  circlini;  clouds  give  way. 
And  Hell  exults  with  unexpected  day.  110 

Her  sister  flew  t«j  meet  her,  swift  as  wind  ; 
And  thus  nnfulds  tlie  purpose  of  l)t;r  mind. 
**  Thus  farour  father's  haish  commantl.i  V\(-  borne, 
Alone  on  J:'arth,  expos'd  to  mortals'  scorn, 
While  yon,  exempt  from  war  and  hostile  rage, 
The  pliant  ghosts  with  gentle  sway  assuage. 
Nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd,  or  laijours  vain  : 
Witness  this  crimson  stream,  and  ret-king  jdajn  ; 
To  me  dread  Pluto  owes  the  num'rous  shades, 
That  swarm  in  Styx,  and  the  Lethaean  ghides,  120 
These  are  my  triumphs,  this  the  dire  success 
Acquir'd  by  toils,  and  purchasM  with  distress. 
Let  Mars  command  the  fates  of  either  host; 
'  Pis  not  of  vulgar  deaths  alone  1  boast : 
Ye  saw  (for  sure  his  figure  must  command 
Your  notice,  as  he  stiilk'd  along  the  strand) 
A  martial  ehief,  whose  terrour-breathing  face 
And  bauds  black  streamsof  lukewarm  gore  disgrace. 
Ins]>irM  by  me,  on  human  fl^sh  he  fed, 
And  with  his  teeth  defac'd  the  \  ictor's  l:ead.      130 
Ye  beard  (for  Natuie  felt  the  thunder-shoek. 
That  might  have  riv'd  an  adamantine  rock) 
When  Jove  in  all  his  terrours  sate  array'd, 
And  summon'd  all  the  godliead  to  his  aid. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  son  of  Kartli: 
I  smilVl,  for  such  a  scene  provok'd  my  mirth. 
But  now  (for  ever  unieservM  and  free 
J  trust  the  seerets  of  my  soul  to  thee) 
ISly  hands  refuse  the  blunted  torch  to  rear, 
And  the  tirVl  serpents  loath  this  upper  air.        140 

97.  Then  a]  The  cerastes  has  horns  like  a 
ram's,  and  a  very  small  body.  It  was  probably 
from  this  description  Milton  took  the  hint  of  the 
foihjwing  \erscs. 

Dnt  on  they  roll'd  in  heaps,  and  up  ll'C  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  tiian  the  snaky  locks 
That  curl'd  Megiera.       Par.  Lost,  b.  10,  V.  558. 
113.    Tims]      One    cannot    sufficiently   admire 
the  fire,  spirit,  and  propriety  of  this  oration,  and 
with  what  art  the  character  of  the  fury  Tisiphone 
is  supported. 


But  thou,  whose  rage  as  yet  enfiiT  remains, 

Whose  snaky  lire  its  wonted  health  retains; 

Thy  forces  join,  and  all  my  bbnm's  sliare. 

For  schemes  like  these  d.-mand  our  utmost  care. 

Faint  as  T  seem,  from  toil  [  shall  not  breathe. 

Till  the  two  brother-l^in-is  their  swords  unsh' ath. 

On  this  I  stand  resolv'd,  though  Nature  plead. 

And  start  recoiling  at  th'  accursed  deed. 

Great  is  the  task,  then  let  us  st'  el  our  hearts     \49 

With  r.igc,  and  aet  with  vigour  each  our  parts. 

Whencd  these  delays  ?     For  once  forget  to  spare. 

Anil  elioose  tlie  stan<lards  you  prefer  to  bear. 

They  both  are  tut"r'ii  ready  to  our  hands. 

And  lird  by  Diyeord,  wait  but  our  cuiiunands. 

Vet  will,  I  fear,  Ant'iaoue  prevail, 

And  with  iier  artful  condurt  turn  the  scale, 

Or  tEdipus,  whose  importuning  pray*r 

Hxpericnee  t»  Us  us  ott  has  nrg'd  to  spare. 

Oft  is  he  seen  from  converse  to  retire, 

In  secret  weep,  and  act  again  the' sire.  Il)0 

For  this  my  bold  txeursion  1  postponr; 

Tt)  Thebes,  despairing  to  succeed  alone. 

Then  IcI  the  baiiishVl  prince  your  can  s  engage, 

F-est  length  of  time  o'ercme  his  less'nrni  rage. 

But  most  beware,  lest  neld  Adrastus  swav 

His  youthful  mind,  and  interrupt  the  fray." 

Their  par'is  a.ssign'd,  the  sister-furies  sped 

E;ieh  dilT'rent  ways,  as  their  engagements  led. 

As  wiien  twi.)  winds  fiom  aci\erse  quarters  trv 

With  etpial  lungs  their  titles  to  tlie  sky,  17() 

Rent  atli  the  blirst  the  waves  and  woods  resound. 

And  one  mis-siiaptn  waste  deforms  the  ground  ; 

Tlu'  mourniu'i  hinds  their  various  loss  deplore, 

Vet  thank  that  lot  which  kept  thtm  safe  on  shore. 

When  Jo\'e,  entlnouM  in  oyiCn  aJr,  snrvey'd 

The  day  polluted  wit!i  a  d  >\i\}\e.  shade, 

While  mnrky  spots  obsciiv'd  the  Ixjurlng  skies 

And  PitOibus,  sternly  to  the  gods  he  erics  : 

"  We  saw  the  furies  impious  (rombat  wage, 

And  brook'd,  while  moderation  check'd  theirrage: 

Though  one  to  fight  unequal  durst  asi)ire,         IHI 

And  fell  the  vietinr  of  celestial  ire. 

Bnttleeds  approach,  as  yet  on  Earth  unknown, 

For  which  the  tears  uf  ages  can't  atone. 

O  turn  your  eyes,  nor  let  the  gods  survey 

The  falal  hovrours  of  this  guilty  day. 

Sniiieient  was  the  specimen,  I  ween, 

When  Sol,  disgusted  at  the  rites  obscene 

Of  impious  Tantaln*:,  recall'd  !iis  light; 

And  now  again  ye  monrn  a  snddm  niglit.  IPO 

Great  as  the  crime  appears,  at  M(.'rcy*s  prayV 

The  tenants  both  of  Heav'n  and  Earth  I  spare. 

b'ut  ileav'n  forbid,  AstrLea's  chaster  eye, 

Or  the  fair  Twins,  such  hellish  acts  descry.'* 

]52.  And  choose  t!ie  standards]  The  meaning 
of  this  is,  choose  «  bether  yon  will  in.spirit  Eteo- 
cles  or  Pijlyniees  to  the  combat. 

169.  As  ivhcn]  The  winds  perhaps  have  beeii 
the  subieet  of  more  comparisons  than  any  one 
tiling  in  nature  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  great- 
est geniuses  of  ancient  and  modern  times  abound 
in  them  out  of  which  the  following  comes  nearest 
uur  author's. 

Adversi  rn)ito  c^-u  qnondam  turbine  venti 
Confligunt,  Zephyrusqne  Notusijue  et  l;etus  eois 
Eurusequis:  slridnnt  syivce  :   sa^vitque  tridenti 
Spumeus,  atquc  imo  Nercus  cict  a^quora  fnndo. 

JEii.  b.  2. 
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Tlie  TlmnJ'rer  spi.ke,  and  as  he  turn'd  away, 

A  sudden  gloom  o'erwht-ImM  111*  iiuertftl  day. 

Meanwliile  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  iii?ht 

."^■ks  Polyniccs  tliruuuli  the  ranks  ortlirht. 

Beneath  the  gate  the  niusini;  chief  she  found, 

For  variuiK  uiiims  did  his  soul  coiifuund  j  2C0 

Vet  unresuUM  to  tempt  his  duiibifiil  fate, 

.\nd  in  a  duel  end  the  stern  di  hate. 

He  saw,  as  ruainin;;  in  the  glouin  of  niL'ht 

.\Ioiig  the  trench  he  poiider'd  uii  the  light, 

Ai;jia's  inia^e  pensive  and  foilorii, 

Hei-  turehes  hroki-n,  and  her  In-ssrs  torn 

(For  Juve's  all-^'i-nciuus  will  had  thus  decreed 

To  warn  him  of  the  iiear-ap|>roachiii;  deed). 

In  vain  the  warrior  tiiipurtuii'd  to  tell 

The  motive  .,f  her  flight,  and  what  befel  :  210 

Nouehi  to  tile  tend*  r  question  she  replies. 

But  from  his  sight,  the  liars  fii^t-lalling.  rti.s. 

Yet  well,  too  well  he  gue^s'd  the  fatal  eauso. 

That  his  fair  consort  fium  .Mycenae  draws, 

Di*eeriis  the  dire  prcdiclioii  of  his  death, 

.\nd  trenihles,  to  resign  his  vital  hteatb. 

But  will  n  the  goddess  thrice  her  scourge  had  ply'd, 

And  smote  Ihe  mail  that  glitttr'd  on  his  side  ; 

lie  rave*,  he  burns  with  fury  not  his  own. 

Nor  seeks  so  much  to  mount  the  Theban  throne, 

As  o'er  his  slaughter'd  brother  to  expire,  2'21 

At  len'^h  he  thus  accosts  his  aged  sire. 

"  Too  late,  O  best  ol  fathers,  I've  decreed 

In  single  light  to  con(|uer  or  to  bleed. 

When  only  I  of  all  my  peers  suriive, 

For  nought  but  misery  condemnM  to  live. 

O  had  I  thus  deterniiu'd,  ere  the  plain 

Yet  wliitenM  with  Ihe  bones  of  thousands  slain, 

R  iiher  than  see  the  flow'r  of  Argos  fall. 

And  royal  blood  hc'rime  the  guilty  wall !  230 

.Say,  wr»»  it  iusl,  I  should  ascend  the  tiirone, 

Thiough  which  so  ma.iv  widuw'd  cities  moan? 

Yet  since  too  late  the  wreaths  of  praise  I  claim, 

Revenge  shall  prompt,  anil  act  the  part  of  fame. 

S:iy,  ran  one  spark  of  pity  wann  thy  breast 

For  him  who  robb'd  thy  ancient  limbs  of  rest, 

For  him,  by  whose  unhappy  conduct  led, 

And  in  whose  cause  so  many  chiefs  have  bled  ? 

'i'his  well  thou  know'st,  though  willing  to  conceal 

My  shameless  actions  through  paternal  zeal.     240 

195.  And  as  he  turn'd,  &c.]  This  fiction  of 
Jupiter's  turning  auav  his  eyes  is  borrowed  from 
tile  following  lines  in  the  Itilh  book  of  Homer. 

The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain,      ^ 
r.aments  his  son,  (  redestin'd  to  be  slain  > 

Far  fiom  the  I.yciau  shores,  his  luitive  reign.  J 

Pope's  Iliad. 

223.  Too  late]  Thi«  speech  of  Polynlces  is  not 
without  its  particular  graces.  There  is  an  air  of  ma- 
jesty and  greatni  ss  that  dignilies  the  whole  ;  and 
the  beauliful  confusion  and  irregularity  that  it  dis- 
})lurs  is  excellenily  ailap'iil  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  speakir.  In  the  beginning  of  it  he  blames 
himself  fur  not  preventing  the  vast  efl'usion  of 
blood  by  a  single  combat  with  his  brother  Etco- 
cles.  He  then  artfully  sounds  .^drastns  concern- 
ing his  aff  etion,  with  a  view  to  the  request  he  af- 
terwanls  in:il:es.  In  short,  our  author  has  ap- 
proved himself  no  les«  skilful  in  moving  the  pas- 
sions, than  in  describmg  the  more  tumultuous 
scenci  of  war  and  devastation. 


0  had  I  dy'd,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled  ; 

but  wreak  thy  veoeeance  on  my  guilty  head. 
To  single  combat  1  my  brother  dare. 
' Tis  thus  resulv'd.     b'or  fight  i  now  prepare. 
Nor  thou  dissuade  :   for  by  almighty  Jove 
Thy  pray'rs  and  tears  must  iiieHeclual  prove. 
Should  e'en  my  parents,  hall-dissulv'd  tn  tears. 
Or  sisters  rush  between  our  clashing  spear*, 
And  fondly  strive  to  check  my  furious  eour>e, 
l'i:^y  strive  in  vain  :  for  vain  are  art  and  force. 
Say,  shall  I  drink  the  little  that  remains  iil 

Of  Grecian  blood,  and  waste  it  on  the  plains? 

1  saw,  unmov'd,  th'  unclosing  earth  give  way, 
.And  snatch  the  prophet  from  the  rialms  of  day. 
1  saw  the  hlood  of  gen'rous  Tydcus  spilt, 

A  more  than  i  qual  pailner  of  his  gui.t. 

In  vain  th'  Ai'eadian  queen  and  Ti  gea  raves, 

While  this  her  son,  and  tiiat  her  monarch  craves. 

Why  fill  1  not,  like  hold  Hippumedon, 

.^urehai^'d  with  martial  wrcalhsaiid  Ir-'phics  won  ? 

Why  dur.-t  I  not,  like  Capaneus,  engage,  261 

.And  mingle  mortal  with  immorial  rage  ) 

What  eovtard  terrours  check  my  tieiuhling  hand  ? 

Avaunt — I  give  the  justice  ye  lieniand. 

Here  let  the  childless  matron,  hoary  sire. 

Anil  youthful  widow,  flush'd  wilh  ain'rous  fire, 

\\'ith  all,  whose  joys  1  cropp'd  before  the  tiiiiey 

Convene,  and  curse  me  for  the  fatal  crime. 

Here  iti  them  stand  spectators  of  the  fray, 

And  for  my  to*;  with  hands  uplittcd  pray.  270 

And  now,  my  s'pou^e,  and  all  that's  dear, adieu  ; 

.Nor  thou,  O  king,  beyond  the  grave  pursue 

Thy  vengeance  ;  nor  to  us  alone  impute  [suit. 

The  guilt,  VI  hich  Heav'n  partakes  ;  but  grant  my 

And  rescue  from  my  conqu'ring  brother's  ire 

.^Iy  last  remains. — This  only  I  require. 

*>  may  tJty  daugiiter  happier  nuptials  prove, 

.Ami  biess  a  chief  more  worthy  ol  her  love." 

lie  paus'd  ;  and  manly  tears  their  cheeks  o'erflow  : 

Thu..  when  returning  spring  dissolves  the  snow, 

or  Hs-inus  nothing  save  the  name  remains,      281 

And  Khodope  sinks  level  w-ith  the  plains. 

To  calm  his  passion  with  the  words  of  age. 

And  moderate  his  now-redoubled  rage, 

Kssay'd  Adrastus  ;  but  the  Stygian  queen 

Hrokc  off  his  speech  wilh  a  terrific  scene. 

A  winged  steed,  and  fatal  amis  she  brought  j 

And  lest  he  llag,  to  sudden  pity  wrought, 

.A  polish 'd  helm  she  fix'd  upon  his  head, 

.\ii'l  thus,  in  .-ispect  like  Perinthus,  said.  290 

"  N  J  more  delays. — The  object  ol  Ihy  hate, 

(As  fame  informs  us)  issues  I'i'um  the  gate." 

279.  He  paus'd]  Ariosto  has  imitateil  this  si- 
mile in  the  36lh  canto  of  his  Uriaiido  Furioto, 
staii'R  40. 

Come  a  meridional  tiepidi  vcnti, 

Che  spirano  dal  mare  il  fiato  caldo : 

Le  nevi  si  dissolvono  c  i  torrenti, 

E'l  ghiaccio,  che  pur  dianzi  era  se  saldo. 

285.  But  the  Stygian  queen]  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  fury  Tisiphone  as  the  authoress  of  the 
duel  is  imitated  from  the  seventh  book  of  the 
^neid,  where  Alecto  is  engaged  in  almost  the 
same  illaudahle  office.  .And  perhaps  after  the 
reader  has  well  weighetl  the  two  passaues  togi - 
ther,  and  observed  with  what  art  the  machineiy 
is  conducted  by  our  |ioel,  he  will  not  think  the 
copy  much  inferior  to  the  origiual. 
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The  fiend  prevails,  and  mounting  liini  by  force, 

With  joy  beholds  him  lake  the  vish'd-^fur  course  : 

Pale  as  a  spectre,  o'er  the  plain  he  /lies, 

And  her  dive  shadow,  looking  round,  descries. 

In  vain  the  Theban  leader  suusht  to  prove 

His  gratitudu  to  eloud-eompelhn:;  Jove 

By  sacred  hunours. — The  celestial  sire 

Unheeding  sees  the  curling  fumes  ?spire,  300 

Nor  to  the  fane  one  deity  descends; 

Tisiphone  alone  the  rites  attends. 

Amid  the  crowd  she  stands,  and  wafts  his  tows 

From  Jove  tu  Proserpine's  tremendous  spouse. 

"  O  thou,  from  wliom  (though  envying;  Arg:os  boast 

Saturnia's  presence  on  her  favuur'd  coast) 

We  sprunec,  a  race  of  origin  divine, 

What  time,  a  votary  to  Cupid's  shrine, 

Great  Jove  was  seen  in  less  than  luiman  shape, 

Our  orgies  interrupted  by  the  rape,  310 

Whilst  on  thy  back  the  cheated  fair  one  rode. 

Unconscious  of  th'  embraces  of  a  god; 

Nor  only  then  (if  we  may  credit  fame) 

Wert  thou  enamuur'd  of  a  Theban  dame! 

At  length  our  walls  have  prov'd  thy  grateful  sense 

Of  ancient  services  :  as  in  defence 

Of  thy  own  Heaven  the  vengeful  thunders  niil'd, 

Such  as  our  sires  with  hoiTour  heard  of  old. 

Accept  these  off 'rings  then,  thy  mercies  claim. 

Nor  let  in  vain  the  votive  altars  flame.  S20 

Let  these  suflice. — Our  best  endea\ours  prove 

A  trivial  recompense  for  heav'nly  love. 

To  Bacchus  and  Alcides  we  resign 

This  office,  where  'tis  theirs  alone  to  shinp." 

"He  paus'd  ;  when  bursting  forth  with  sable  glare, 

The  flames  invade  his  diadem  and  hair. 

The  victim  then,  uninjur'd  by  the  wound, 

With  bloody  foam  distain'd  the  sacrud  ground, 

At  the  bright  altar  aim'd  a  furious  struke, 

And  thro' til'  opposing  crowd  impetuous  broke.  350 

Furth  from  tiie  fane  the  pale  attendants  spring, 

And  tlie  sage  augur  scarce  consoles  the  king. 

At  length  he  issues  orders  to  renew 

The  rites,  and  screens  his  fears  from  public  view. 

Thus  H-Tcules,  when  first  he  felt  the  paius 

Of  the  slow  ])oison  raging  in  his  veins, 

Patient  awhile  his  part  at  th'  altar  bore  : 

Then,  as  his  anguish  grew  at  ev'ry  pore, 

313.  Nor  only  then]  The  lady  here  hinted  at 
is  Semele,  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  fullowing 
verse : 

Such  as  our  sires  with  horrour  heard  of  old. 

3'25.  When  bursting]  This  ominous  incident 
seems  taken  from  Virgil,  who  says  in  his  seventh 
^neid, 

Prseterea  castis  adolet  dum  altaria  tacdis, 

Et  juxta  genitorem  astat  Lavinia  virgo: 

Visa,  nefas,  longis  comprendere  crinibus  ignem, 

Atqueomnem  ornatum  flamma  crepitanteeremari, 

Regalesque  accensa  comas,  aceensa  coionam 

Insignem  gemmis  :  turn  fumida  lumine  fulvo 

Involvi,  ac  totisVuIeanum  spargere  tectis.     V.  71. 

335.  Thus  Hercules]  I  believe  most  of  my 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  histury  of  this 
ailair  :  and  therefore  shall  make  no  apology  for 
referring  those  who  are  not  to  Seneca,  wiio  has 
written  a  play  on  this  subject,  entitled  Hercules 
CEtseus. 


Gave  vent  to  groans  that  pierc'd  the  pitying  skicK, 
And  wildly  left  th'  unlinishM  sacrifice.  340 

Whilst  anxious  cares  perplex  his  tortur'd  mind, 
Young  iEpytus  (his  porter's  charge  assign'd 
To  substitutes  less  swift  of  foot)  dn-w  near. 
And,  panting,  thus  ^alutes  the  royal  ear. 
'*  O  wave  these  rites,  ye  solemnize  in  vain  ; 
Nor  let  such  cares  withhold  you  from  the  plain. 
When  groves  of  hostile  spears  beset  our  gates. 
Our  fate  depends  on  action,  not  debates. 
Tliy  foe,  O  monarch,  thunders  at  the  walls  ; 
And  thee  to  conibat,  thee  alone  he  calls.''         350 
His  comrades  turn  away,  and  while  he  speaks, 
Siglis   heave  each   breast,  and  tears  bedew  their 
His  army  vent  their  murmurs  to  the  skies;  [cheeks* 
At  length  in  agony  ofgrief  he  cries, 
"  Say,  why  was  guiltless  Capaneus  destroy'd  ? 
Heie  rather  be  thy  bolts,  O  Jove,  emjiloy'd.'* 
in  the  king's  brtast  now  fear  and  anger  wage 
A  short-liv'd  war.  but  soon  are  lost  in  rage. 
Thus  when  tlie  victor-bull  hears  from  afar 
His  exilM  rival  hast'ning  to  the  war,  360 

He  stalks,  exulting  in  collected  might, 
Foams  with  excess  of  rage,  and  hopes  the  fight : 
His  heels  the  sand,  his  goring  horns  provoke 
The  passive  air  with  many  a  well-aim'd  stroke; 
While  the  fair  herd,  with  anxious  horrour  mute, 
Expect  the  issue  ot  tht*  stern  dispute. 
Nor  were  thej-  wanting,  who  the  king  befriend; 
'*  Let  him  lus  empty  wrath,  unheeded,  spend 
On  tJiese  our  walls  :  uor  wonder,  should  he  dare 
E'en  greater  things,  when  prompted  by  despair. 
In  rash  exploits,  and  fruitless  schemes  t'  engage. 
Is  thi*  last  efl'ort  of  declining  rage.  372 

Rest  thou  secure,  and  irust  to  us  alone,     [throne. 
Whose  arms  shall  guard  thee  on  the  well-earn'd 
At  thy  command  all  Tliebes  shall  arm  again.'' 
Thus  spake  of  sycophants  th'  encircling  train. 
But  Creon  took  advantage  of  the  times, 
To  tell  the  monarch  of  his  num'rous  crimes ; 

345.  O  wave  these  rites]  From  the  beginning 
of  this  speech  to  the  close  of  the  book  there  is  ^ 
constant  succession  of  all  the  graces  of  poetry. 
The  pleasing  and  terrible,  the  sublime  au<l  the 
pathetic,  are  here  worked  up  to  perfection,  and 
shown  in  their  proper  colours.  They  not  only 
force  the  reader's  attention,  but  admiratiun.  The 
distress  is  here  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
the  characters  of  Etoocles,  Palynices,  Antigone, 
and  CEdipuSj  admirably  supported.  The  reader 
will,  I  hojjc,  excuse  this  and  other  sallies  of  en- 
thusiasm, as  it  is  but  natural  for  a  translator 
to  have  some  predilection  tor  his  author,  which 
may  sometimi's  transport  a  young  critic  too  far. 
It  is  hoped  hovvever  that  men  of  taste  will  ac- 
knowledge that  Statins  in  this  book  deserves  a 
high  degree  of  praise  and  admiration. 

859.  Thus  when,  &c.]  The  reader  may  com- 
pare this  with  the  following  simile  from  Tasso. 

Non  altramente  il  tauro,  ove  1'  irriti 
Geloso  amor  eon  stimuli  pungcnti, 
Horribilmente  mugge,  e  Co'  mu^giti 
Gli  s|*irti  in  se  risvi-glia,  e  ]'  ire  ardenti, 
£'1  corno  aguzza  ai  tronchi,  e  par,  ch'  inviti 
Con  vani  Culpi  alia  battagiia  i  venti. 
Sparge  co'l  pie  1'  arena,  e'i  suo  rivale 
Da  lunge  sdda  2  guerra  aspra,  e  mortale. 

Gierus.  c.  7.  st.  55. 
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A  spirit  ytt  untam'd  and  uncontrol'd, 

With  jrricf  for  brave  Mtmcrus  made  him  bold. 

No  rist  he  kiiuns:  alike  arc- day  and  night,       381 

His  iion  is  ever  present  to  his  sight. 

Still  he  beholds  him  fallin;;  from  the  tow'r, 

While  hii  toll)  brea«t  emits  a  bloudy  show'r. 

As  still  the  monarrh  on  the  ciiallenee  mus*d, 

Dar'd  not  accept  it,  nor  had  yet  rcliis'd. 

He  iTies.— "  O  tyrant  insolent  and  base. 

Employ 'd  by  Heav'n  to  plasue  a  guilty  race, 

No  lonser  hope  the  Thcbans  to  command. 

And  meanly  eonciuir  by  another's  hand.  390 

No  longer  shalt  thou  here  in  soft  ri  jxise 

Insult  our  fears,  and  triumph  in  our  woes. 

Too  long  beneath  the  wrath  of  Jove  we've  groao'd, 

And  lor  another*s  perjuries  aton'd, 

Ko  longer  Thebes  her  tnasur'd  wealth  can  boast, 

Her  youthful  wairiours,  and  ucll-peoplcd  coast: 

So  feU'  are  left,  that  shouldst  thou  longer  bway. 

Slaves  Aould  be  even  wanted  to  obey. 

Some  hath  Ismenos  watteil  to  the  deep, 

And  Some,  depriv'd  of  funVal  honours,  sleep,  400 

While  others  seek  their  limbs  dispcrsM  around, 

Or  prove  their  art  on  many  a  mortal  wound. 

KcsMre  our  brothers,  sires,  and  sous  their  own, 

Nor  let  our  desert  lields  and  housi  s  moan. 

Say,  why  is  Dryas  absent  now  so  Ion?, 

Eub<ca'E  leaders,  an<l  the  Pliorian  throng  ? 

Yet  them  tli'  Impartial  arbiter  of  G|ihl 

Coiisi;:nM  to  uiausions  of  eternal  night. 

Bivt  thou,  my  son,  as  worthy  that  alone. 

Hast  fallen  to  seeun'  the  tyrant's  throne,  410 

Devoted  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  war. 

To  iMars,  a  sacrifice  the  gods  alihor. 

And  shall  our  king  (O  scandal  to  the  name) 

l><'lay  «  hi  n  challeng'd  to  assert  his  claim  ? 

Or  does  Tiresias  bid  another  go. 

And  basely  frame  new  oracles  of  woe  ? 

Fur  why  should  Hxmon  any  lonu'er  live, 

And  bis  more  gcn'rous  brother  still  survive  > 


3«T.  O  tyrant]  Notwithstanding  the  great 
character  of  Dranccs's  invective  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  jEiieid,  this  of  Cicon  may  at  least 
bear  to  be  compared  with  it.  If  the  former  is  full 
of  spirited  satire  and  humorous  sarcasms,  the  lat- 
ter is  no  less  so,  to  which  are  superadded  some 
fine  strokes  of  the  pathos,  which  the  subject  of 
Drances's  speech  would  not  admit  of.  But  as  ge- 
neral n-murks  are  less  convincing  than  particu- 
lars, *e  shairconfront  some  parallel  passages. 

S93.  Too  long]     60  Virgil. 

O  Latin  caput  honim  et  causa  malonim  ! 
Pone  animos,  et  pulsus  abi :  sat  ftintva  fusi 
Vidimus,  ingeutes  et  desolaviiiius  agros. 

399.  Some  hath  Ismenos] 

Nos,  animx  vilc«,  inbumata,  infletaque  turba, 

Sternamur  campis. 

407.  Yet  them]  Tiie  transition  from  the  death 
«f  the  other  heroes  to  that  of  his  son  is  very  art- 
fully conducted,  and  merits  the  highest  applause 
from  all  lovers  of  the  pathetic. 

413.   .\nd  shall  our  king] 
Kt  jam  tu,  si  qua  tibi  vis. 

Si  patrii  quid  Martis  halics,  ilium  aspice  contra 

fiui  vocat. 


Let  him  defend  thy  right  to  kingly  pow'r         419 
While  thou  niay'st  sit  spectator  from  the  tow'r. 
Why  dost  thou  murm'ring  vi  nt  thy  threats  in  \aia, 
And  look  for  vengeance  from  thi»  menial  train  ' 
Not  these  alone,  but  they  who  ga\e  thee  breath, 
And  e'en  thy  sisters  wish  thy  speedy  death. 
Thy  threat'ning  brother  labours  at  the  gate; 
Nor  canst  thou  here  much  longer  shun  thy  fate 
So  long  deserv'd," — Thus  spoke  th*  iinpassion'il 
The  king  replies,  inllam'd  with  equal  ire  :      [sire; 
"  Think  not,  O  traitor,  by  this  weak  pretence 
To  «eil  thy  hupi'S,  and  triumph  o'er  our  sense:  430 
No  grief  could  move  thee  for  .Menaveus'  death. 
But  rather  joy  he  thus  resign'd  his  breath. 
Fearing,  thy  impious  thoughts  should  be  descry'd, 
Thou  seck'st  in  tears  the  swelling  joy  to  hide. 
Through  vaiu  presumption,  that  if  I  should  fall. 
Thou,  as  next  heir,  must  sway  the  regal  hall. 
Vet  hope  not  Fortune,  adverse  as  she  seems. 
Will  second  thee  in  these  ambitious  scliemes; 
E'en  now  thy  wretched  life  is  in  my  hands. 
But  first  ray  anns,  my  anns,  ye  faithful  bands.  440 
While  we're  in  fight,  thou,  C'reoii,  may'st  assuage 
Thy  groans,  and  take  advantage  of  our  rage. 
Vet  should  the  fortune  of  the  ilay  be  mine. 
Immediate  death,  vile  niLscreant,  shall  be  thine.'' 
Thus  spoke  the  monarch,  and  his  shining  swoixj, 
Drawn  forth  in  anger,  to  the  sheath  rcstor'd. 
Thus,  when  excited  by  a  random  wound, 
The  snake,  on  spires  ercetetl,  cleaves  t!ie  ground, 
.\nd,  fraught  with  ire,  from  his  whole  bo<ly  draws 
A  length  of  poison  to  bis  thirsty  j:iits,  450 

If  chance  his  foe,  unheeded,  turns  aside. 
Mis  hi;;h-wound  v.  rath  is  tpiiekiy  pacified  ; 
He  drinks  the  venom,  which  he  wrought  in  vaiq. 
And  his  distendeil  neck  subsides  again. 
But  when  the  sad  Joca^ta  had  receiv'd 
The  diie  account,  too  hastily  believ'd. 
Unmindful  of  her  S"X,  and  cv'ry  cire. 
She  bar'd  her  bloody  breast,  and  rent  her  hair, 
-As  when  Agave  climb  d  the  mountain's  brow, 
To  bring  the  promis'd  head  (her  imiiious  vow),  460 
Such  ni-h'd  the  queen,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
.Anil  left  her  dauihtcrs,  and  her  slaves  behind. 
Despair  her  nervi-s  with  unknown  vigour  strung, 
-tiid  violence  of  sorrow  made  her  young. 
.Meanwhile  the  chief  his  graceful  helmet  took,   . 
And  in  his  hand  two  (Xiinted  javelins  shook. 
When  ill  his  mother  rushes.     At  the  sight 
lie  and  his  train  grew  pale  with  »vild  alTiight. 
He  renders  back  in  haste  a  protfer'd  dait. 
While  tlius  flic  strives  to  work  upon  his  heart,  4"(0 

458.  She  bar'd  her  bloody  breast]  The  speech 
of  JocKta  opens  witli  great  trnilerness,  and  if 
preliidetl  bj' actions  expressive  of  the  highest  mi- 
sery. The  circumstance,  in  particular,  of  show- 
ing that  breast  to  her  son,  which  had  sup'wrt- 
ed  him  in  his  infancy,  is  (to  use  the  words  of 
.Mr.  Pope)  extrimily  moving.  It  is  a  silent  kind 
of  oratory,  and  prepares  the  heart  to  listen  by 
pre|'Osscssiii*r  the  eye  in  fa\our  of  the  speaker. 
Priam  anil  Hi  cuha  are  represcntejl  in  much  the 
same  condition,  when  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
their  sou  Hect  ir  from  a  single  combat  with  Achil- 
les, though  I  must  observe,  in  praise  of  oiir  au- 
thor, that  there  is  more  passion  in  Jucasta's  speech, 
au'J  the  contrast  of  tcrruur  and  pity  considerably 
more  licightcaed. 
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"  Say,  whence  this  raire,  and  why  so  soon  again 
The  wariine  furies  quit  their  nether  reiun  ? 
M'as  it  so  slight  two  adverse  hosts  to  lead, 
A;id  fight  by  proxy  on  tlT  ensanguiii'd  mead. 
That  nothnig  but  a  duel  ran  appease 
Your  mutual  wrath,  nor  le»is  tlian  murder  please? 
Where  will  the  victor  have  recourse  i'ur  rest? 
Say,  will  he  court  it  on  this  slii^hted  breast  ? 
Thrice  happy  spouse  in  this  thy  Ljlotuny  state ! 

0  had  these  eyes  hut  shar''d  an  equal  fate  !       480 
And  must  1  see  r  —  Ah  !   whither  dost  thou  turn 
Those  eyes  that  with  revcnueful  fury  burn? 
What  mean  these  syuiptonis  of  a  turturM  breast, 
Harsh-grindins;  teeth,  and  murmurs  half-suppivot? 
Hop'st  thou  to  see  thy  mother  overcome  ? 
First  thuu  must  try  these  odious  arms  at  home. 
I'll  stop  thue  in  the  threshold  of  the  ffate, 
And,  while  [  can,  oppose  the  fell  debate. 
First  thou  shalt  pierce,  in  fuln:  ss  of  thy  ra^e, 
These  breasts,  that  fed  thee  in  thy  tender  aj^ej  490 
While  hurried  on  by  thee,  the  furious  horse 
Spurns  my  hoar  head,  and  tramples  on  my  corse. 
Why  dost  thou  thus  repel  me  with  thy  shield  ? 
Forbear,  and  to  my  just  entreaties  yield. 
No  honours  to  the  furies  have  I  paid. 
Nor  against  thee  invok'd  infernal  aid. 

*  I'is  nrjt  stern  CEd'ipus,  thy  vengeful  sire. 
Thy  bliss,  tliy  welfare  only  1  desire. 

1  ask  thee  but  to  halt  awhile,  and  weijrh 
Tlie  guiit  aad  dangers  of  th'  intended  fray.      500 
What  tho'  thy  brother  summons  thee  to  fight, 
Presuming  on  imaginary  might? 
Ko  friend  is  near  bis  fm-y  to  restrain  : 
Tliee  all  entreat,  thee  all  entreat  in  vain. 
Him  to  the  fiL:ht  Adrastus  may  persuade, 
Or  shoukl  he  check,  scarce  hopes  to  be  obey'd. 
Witt  thou  then  leave  us  here  absorh'd  in  woe, 
To  vent  thy  anger  on  a  brother  foo  ?" 
Nor  did  a  virgin*s  tender  fears  withhold 
The  fair  Antigone,  but  nobly  bold  510 
She  rush'd  amidst  the  crowd,  resolvVl  to  gain 
Thewall, whose  height  commands  thesubject  plain. 
Old  Actor  follows  with  unequal  pace, 
Knfeebled  ere  he  rcach'd  the  destin'd  place. 
Her  brother  she  discernM  not,  as  afar 
She  saw  him  glitter  in  the  pomp  of  war : 
But.  when  she  heard  him  insolently  loud 
Discbarge  his  darts,  and  thunder  in  the  crowd, 
She  screams,  and  as  ab  'Ut  to  quit  the  walls. 
On  Polynices  thus  aloud  she  calls.  5C0 
'*  Au'biie  thy  arms,  and  horrid  crest  resign. 
And  to  von  tow'r  thy  roving  eyes  confine. 
Know'stthou  thyfoes,  anddost  thou  thus  demand 
Our  lawful  share  of  the  supreme  command  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
Such  conduct  cannot  meet  with  our  applause. 
By  :dl  the  gods  of  Argos,  (for  our  own 
Pishonour'd  and  of  no  repute  are  grown) 
"By  thy  fair  spouse,  and  all  thy  soul  holds  dear, 
O  calm  thy  passion,  and  a  sister  hear.  530 
Of  either  host  behold  a  num'rous  train. 
Permit  n-.t  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain. 
This,  only  this  1  claim  as  the  reward 

*  Of  my  suspected  love,  and  firm  regard. 

527.  For  our  own]  This  is  a  very  bitter  re- 
monstranee  of  his  disregard  to  his  native  town, 
by  brir.gir!;  a  foreign  army  to  besiege  it. 

554.  "of  my  suspected  love]  Antigone  is  re- 
j)Oit<-U    to   huve   confined   her    affection   to  her 


Unbind  the  martial  terrours  of  thy  brow, 
T)ismiss  each  frown,  and  give  me  yet  to  know. 
That  what  with  honest  freedom  I  impart 
Has  wroui:ht  a  just  impression  on  thy  heart,  [won 
Fame  says,  thy  mother's  suppliant  groans  have 
Eteocles,  her  more  obsequious  son  :  540 

But  I  return  repulsed,  wiio  day  and  night 
Have  wept  thy  exile,  and  bemoaned  thy  flight- 
By  me  thy  haughty  father  was  appeas'd, 
E'en  the  stern  CEdipus,   so  rarely  plcas'd. 
Thy  brother  stands  acquitted  of  the  crime  : 
What  tho'  he  reign'd  b-yond  th'  allotted  time, 
And  broke  his  faith  ?  yet  he  repents  at  last. 
And  wisely  shuns  the  censure  of  the  past.'* 
Stiird  by  these  words,  his  rage  began  to  cease, 
And  his  tumultuous  soul  was  hushM  to  peace;  550 
His  grasp  n  lax'd.  he  gently  turns  the  reins, 
And  sadly  sihnt  for  a  while  remains. 
Thick- issuing  groans  his  blunted  anger  show. 
And  tears,  by  nature  tinly  taught  to  flow. 
But  while  he  hesitates  as  in  a  trance, 
Asham*d  alike  to  linger  or  advance, 
The  gates  broke  down,  his  mother  thrust  aside, 
Freed  by  the  fury,  thus  his  rival  cried. 
"  Brother,  at  length  I  come,  yet  much  repine 
The  glory  of  the  challenge  must  be  thine.  560 

Vet  trust  me,  'twas  my  mother  who  delayM 
The  uishM  for  combat,  ai.d  withheld  nty  blade. 
Soon  shall  this  headless  state,  our  native  land, 
Be  subject  to  the  conqueroi's  command.** 
Nor  Mas  the  prince  more  miid  m  his  replies  : 
'*  Now, tyrant, dost  thou  knowthy  faith?"  he  cries: 
*■  Thou  actest  now  at  length  a  brother's  part ; 
But  come,  and  prove  the  fury  of  my  dart. 
Such  covenants  alone  to  choose  remain, 
These  are  the  laws  thatmust  secure  our  reign. "570 
This  answer,  stern  to  view,  the  chief  rcturn'd  ; 
For  his  proud  heart  with  secret  envy  burnVl, 
As  he  descry'd  his  brother's  num'ro-is  train. 
That  swarm'd  around  him,  and  half  hid  the  plain, 
The  purple  trappings  that  his  stei-d  adorn, 
And  studded  helm,  by  monarcbs  only  borne. 
Though  he  himself  no  common  armour  bore. 
Nor  on  his  back  a  vulgar  tunic  wore  ; 
Th' embroidery  his  skilful  consort  (taught 
Each  art  that  Lydian  damsels  practise)  wrought. 
And  now  they  sally  to  the  dusty  pluin*  5S1 

The  furies  follow,  mingling  in  the  train. 
Like  trusty  squires,  beside  the  steeds  they  stand. 
Adjust  their  trappings  with  ofiicious  hanu, 

younger  brother  Polj'nices,  and  even  to  have  ad- 
mitted him  to  hf  r  embraces,     Lactantius. 

5SI.  And  now  they  sally  to  the]  It  is  impos- 
sible but  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  nmst 
be  awakened  at  this  crisis.  Nothing  could  be 
better  contrived  to  prepossess  him  with  a  just 
detestation  of  this  impious  and  unnatural  combat 
than  the  fiction  that  preludes  it.  *I'he  images 
have  sonjcthing  in  them  wonderfully  grand  and 
mairnificent.  We  ht  ar  I'luto  thundering,  feel  the 
(  arth  sh;<king  xmder  us,  and  see  Mars,  Pallas,  and 
the  subaltern  deities  of  uar,  retirins;  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  from  so  horrid  a  spectacle. 
Even  the  furies  themselves,  who  were  accessory 
to  the  duel,  when  it  is  upon  the  point  of  being 
fought,  are  represented  as  shocked,  abashed,  and 
astonished.  The  circumstance  of  the  mothers 
driving  away  their  children  has  not  more  of  art 
than  nature  in  its  invention. 
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A.hI,  uhilr  tliey  seem  attentive  to  the  if  ins, 
With  iiitfrMiiii<:lfi.l  snakes  au;:ijient  tlit-ir  manes. 
IVo  brotlii-rs  in«H*t  in  fipht,  alike  in  face, 
Spruni:  frutn  one  womb,  thu'iiut  from  une  embrace. 
y.QW  cease  the  sign  lis  of  the  war  aroiutd, 
^orthe  huarve  horns,  nor  shriller  trumpets  sound, 
When  Pluto  Ihiinder'd  from  his  ^louiny  se.Tl,  591 
']he  conscious  earth  thrice  ahuok  beoeath   their 

feet. 
Miirs  lashM  his  stents,  ami  all  the  powVs  of  war 
i'etirc  fiom  sceni>  tl)ey  cannot  bnl  abhor. 
Btllona  qiKUL-h'tl  In  havte  hiT  flnmins  brand, 
And  Intircird  valour  quits  the  i;uilty  land. 
The  sist<  r  Uiiics  blush  at  their  own  dct-ils; 
Whi'e  to  the  walls  llie  wn  tched  vuli;ar  speeds, 
A  ju»t  aversion  mix'd  with  pity  sti*m'. 
And  rain  their  sorrows  on  the  crowd  below.      fiOO 
Here  hoary  sires,  a  xenerable  thron.tf,        [lon^;" 
Compla  n  to  Htav'n,  and  cry,  "  We've  liv'd  too 
Then*  sadder  matrons  their  bare  breahts  display. 
And  kindly  drite  their  tniier  sons  away. 
Astonish'd  at  Die  ilced,  infernal  Jove 
Opens  each  pasea^e  to  the  realms  alwve. 
The  phantoms,  fna^d,  on  ev^ri,-  mountain's  brow* 
Kechne,  spectatitrs  of  theii  cmntry's  woe  ; 
Around  a  mist  of  Stys^iari  tflooin  they  ea>t, 
Cijad  t hat  their  imaient  crimes  an- now  surpa&t.  6 10 
Si^on  as  Adrasius  was  info;inM  by  fain*.-, 
The  wrathful  combatants,  iinaw'd  by  shame. 
Had  issued  forth  to  close  tie  h!oody  •ic»iie. 
He  urgM  hiti  stte<ls,  and  kimily  rnsh'd  between. 
Afuch  was  he  reverenc'd  for  rank  and  ape, 
Itut  what  could  these  avail  to  calm  their  rage, 
When  nature's  ties  <xi>eriencM  no  reji.ird? 
Yet  thus  he  strives  their  confliri  to  retard. 
'*  Shall  then  the  <treik  and  fyrion  armies  tno 
Your  crime,  as  yet  uninatch'd,  unacted,  view?  620 
Can  tin  te  be  puw'rs  above,  and  laws  divine  ? 
Hut  egine,  your  w  rath  at  my  letpn  st  resign. 
1  ask  thee,  monarch  !  tho*  we  act  as  foes. 
Yet  k-now,  our  strife  fiom  our  relation  rose. 
Of  thee  a  sonN  oliediencc  1  demand  ; 
Yet  if  he  thus  desire  supn  me  command, 
I  lay  aside  the  earb  of  sox'rei^n  sway, 
Ar.'Ms  and  I/'inn  •ihall  vour  laws  t»bey." 
He  spake  :  their  sinhb-tm  purpose  tln-y  retain, 
X'lr  his  sage  counsels  motc  th(  ir  wilt  restrain,  630 
Than  the  sea  listen*  to  the  sailor's  cry, 
M'hcii  the  surge  hellr.wij,  and  the  storm  luns  high. 
When  be  pereeiv'd  his  utild  entrealicii  vain, 
A'nl  the  two  kniiihts  rneount^rinir  on  the  plain, 
While  eaeh,  impntirnl,  anxi>'Oi»  lirsi  to  wourd, 
lo'^erts  his  dair,  and  whirls  the  shn^r  aiound, 
llelasU'd  Arion    who.  bis  silence  broke, 
The  ilerii  decries  of  fate,  p-jitentous,  spoke) 


6.^8.  The  stem  de^TePs]  The  impro;  r-ely  <.f 
ibis  tietiun  is  nnt  so  thigiant  as  some  may  appn- 
hend  it,  and  oui  author  ha>  the  ^anclioo  of  fable 
and  hl^to^y  to  iustifv  his  using  it.  Livy  te!ls  u-i 
of  tw-n  oxen,  who  forewarned  the  city  of  Rome 
in  these  «ords,  Uoma  cave  idti :  and  Pliny  ob- 
siTvrs,  that  thr>e  anim.ils  were  remarkable  for 
vaticination.  Kst  fie(pten!iin  prwUgiis  prt>coruni, 
tovcni  esse  locntiun.  H  'mer  introtluees  the 
lorses  of  .AchitUs  prophesying  ihcir  master's 
death  :  and  if  he  has  done  it  without  censure 
from  the  crilics,  «hy  may  nut  S*-alius  bo  ahowed 
th«  same  liberty  after  him  ? 


I  Yields  all  the  reins,  and  flyinij  swift  as  wind, 

i  Ilia  camp,  his  soil,  and  army  leaves  behind.      640 

Not  paler  lookM  the  ruler  ot  the  ghosts, 
!  When  he  c<mip«ird  hts  own  Tartarian  coasts 
1  With  the  more  blissful  Si*encs  of  Heav'n  above, 
)  By  fat'riiiL^  l«»t  assii:n*d  to  happier  Jove. 
Nor  Fortune  was  indulgent  to  the  fray, 
Ilut  by  a  blameless  irrour  of  the  way 
She  kept  their  rushing  coursers  long  apart, 
And  kindly  tuni'd  aside  each  gudtless  dart. 
At  length  the  chiefs,  impatient  for  the  fight, 
With  spurs  and  loo&.  n*d  reins  their  ste<*ds  excite, 
While  direful  tmiens  from  the  gods  above         651 
Potb  armies  to  renew  the  battle  uio^e. 
Through  either  eanip  a  busy  murmur  rolls, 
.And  glorious  discord  lires  their  inmost  souls. 
Oft  passion  urges  them  to  ru*>b  between, 
And  intercept  with  anns  the  bloody  scene; 
But  Piety,  who  view'd  with  equal  scorn 
The  gods,  and  those  of  mortal  mothers  bom. 
Sat  in  a  distant  part  of  Heav'n,  alone, 
Noi  habitid  as  she  was  w-hiloni  known.  GCO 

A  gloomy  disrontented  look  she  wore. 
The  snow-white  lillel  from  her  tresscs  lore, 
And  like  a  mother  or  a  sister  show'd 
Her  tender  heart  m  tears,  that  freely  fl-iwM. 
The  guilty  fates  and  Saturn's  son  she  blainM, 
.\nd  with  a  voice  that  pierc'd  theskiei,  cxclaimM, 

rA\.  Not  paler  look'd]  The  following  vcrsrs 
of  Homer,  with  Mr.  Pope's  note  on  ti.em,  will 
ciear  up  the  mystery  of  this  simile,  if  there  be 
any. 

T iif  yao  t'  'x  KUtvj  iVju.it  d^rXliial.  t  ;  t*x(  P«ii, 
Z.'v;  X,  f'yaJ,  T^iTilo;  i'  'Aii»);  «»/«»7t»  I'f/'lcfTxuit 

*Htbi  {yttir  '>jtyn  xoXitit i'Xi»  t-uifxtr  alii 

Zt'j;  i'  i^M)^  yrrttay  I'J^yv  iv  ai^i^i  >^  »!•?'>-»;«'»' 
Tata  i'  iTi  £vTTi  ^aVTu/y  i^  fAnx-'iij  cXi/asI^. 

Homer's  Iliad,  b.  15. 

Some  have  thought  thp  Platonic  phiIosophei$ 
drew  from  hence  the  notion  of  their  triad,  (whicli 
tht!  christian  Piatoiiif^ts  since  imagined  to  be  aa 
ohpcnre  hint  of  tl.o  sacred  Trinity.)  The  trias 
of  Plato  is  wi  11  knou  n.  70  nJT'i  «  »k;  0  ii.awfy^, 
»'.  Trf  xiCfjui  4^vn*  1"  bis  HoiiiMs  he  tells  us,  7fl» 
' Ofj.-^^  ^autotem  sc, fuisse)  rr.;  t-I'-,  J*i/xitf^ixl>  T^io^- 
ixtl;  Cvc^a7t(ti;.  St-v  Proclns  in  Piat.  Iheol.  liU.  U 
c.  5.  Lucian,  Philopatr.  Aristoteles  dc  avlo, 
lib.  1.  r.  1.  speaking  of  the  ic  tiarian  number 
from  Pythagoras,  I^s  these  words:    T-t  T-;if»  ruy7a, 

n..^Ty9^fi9t  To  a%t  xol  ta  iravTt  toi';  Tt»<rl>  uiziarai' 

TiXivTn    yaj    vn    fA'ay   xnl    noyr,    tot    u-,^fAit    I'v  11 

To>  TH  s«>1»f  -raiTra  <i  to»  t^;  T^ti's;.     From  nhicli 

I  passage    Tr.iiHznntius  endeavo>iied  vt-iy  swrionsly 

I  to  prove  that  Arist>ii!e  bad  a   perfeit   knowlwijo 

I  of  the  Trniity.      UU|  oit,  (who  furnished  me  w.ib 

!  this  not*-.  Hiitl  who  m  nns  lu  be  seii«il)le  cf  tie 

j  folly  of  Trapezunlins)  nevertheless,  in   his  G:io- 

uh'logta    Homerica,  has  pla<  ed  opposite  (o  this 

\ersethat   of  Si,  John:    "    There  un-  tjiiee  wh'> 

I  give  lesltnmny  in   Heaven,  the  Fa' her,  the   S-ni, 

and  the  Holy  Chosl."     |  think   thi^  the  stronce-t 

instance  I  c\cr  met  with  of  tie  manmr  uflhin^c- 

ingof  such  men,    whose    tuu  nni -i  I'Hrning  hi*^ 

made  thciu  mad. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Shu  soon  would  quit  the  starry  realms  of  Juve, 

And  seek  a  mansion  in  the  Stygian  grove. 

"  WJiy  WAS  I  forni'd,  O  author  of  my  birth, 

To-waythesoiis  of  Heav'n,  and  sons  of  Earth?  670 

Su-ptnded  are  my  honours,  lost  my  fame. 

And  Piety  i?  nothing  but  a  name. 

O  madness,  fatal  madness  of  mankind, 

And  arts,  by  rash  Prometheus  ill  dcsign'd. 

Far  better  had  the  world  continued  void, 

And  the  whole  species  been  at  once  destroy'd. 

Try  we  howe'er  their  fury  to  restrain, 

Some  praise  is  due  should  we  but  try  in  vain." 

She  spoke,  and  iratchinir  for  a  fav'ring  time, 

With  switt  descent  forsook  th*  aerial  clime.       660 

Sad  as  slie  seom'd,  a  snowy  trail  of  Ii,£.ht 

Pursu'd  her  steps,  and  mark'd  her  rapid  flight 

Scarce  had  she  landed,  when,  their  wrath  supprest, 

The  love  of  peace  prevails  in  evVy  breast. 

Adown  their  cheeks  the  tears  in  silence  steal. 

And  the  two  foes  a  transient  hovrour  feei. 

Fictitious  aims,  and  male  attire  she  wears, 

And  thus  aluud  her  high  behests  declares. 

•*  Hither,  whoe'er  fraternal  friendship  knows, 

If  yet  we  may  restrain  these  brother-foes."       690 

Then  (for  1  ween  Heav'n  pitied)  from  each  hand 

The  v.cnpojis  fcil,  and  fix'd  tiie  coursers  stand. 

EVn  Fortune  seem'd  to  spin  a  slioit  delay. 

And  rusii  between  to  close  the  dreadful  fray; 

But  stern  Erinnys  pierc'd  the  thin  disguise, 

Aiid  swift  as  lightnin.:^  to  the  goddess  flics. 

**  \Vl)at  urg'd  thee,  who  to  peace  art  more  inclin'd. 

To  mingle  in  the  wars  of  human  kind  ? 

Retire,  advls'd,  and  give  the  vengeance  way ; 

Ours  is  the  field,  and  fortune  of  the  day.  700 

"Why  wert  thou  wanting,  when  a  just  pretence 

Was  offered  thee  to  war  in  their  defence  ? 

■\Vhen  Bacchus  bath'd  his  arms  in  kindred  blood, 

And  Mars's  serpent  drank  the  guilty  flood  ; 

"When  the  Sphinx  fell,  and  Cadmus  sow'd  theplainj 

When  r^ius  by  his  son  was  rashly  slain, 

Or,  guided  i»y  our  torch,  Joeasta  press'd 

The  bed  of  incest  ?"— Thus  the  tiend  addressM 

The  bashful  pow*r,  pursn'd  her  as  she  fled 

With  snakes,  and  wa\  *d  her  torch  around  her  head. 

The  goddess  draws  the  veil  before  her  eyes,      711 

And  for  repress  to  Jove  all-potent  flies. 

t>oi>n  as  she  left  the  heroes,  by  degrees 

Their  irererurn-;,  and  nought  but  arms  ran  please. 

The  perjur'd  monarch  lirst  his  jav'lin  flings  ; 

Full  on  the  middle  orb  the  weapon  rings, 

Nor  pierc'd  the  gold,  but  bounding  from  the  sliield 

Exhausts  its  bitmted  fury  on  the  field. 

The  prince  advances  next,  in  act  to  throw, 

Eut  first  bespeaks  the  pow'rsthal  rule  below  :  720 

"  Vp  gods,  of  whom  with  more  than  hop'd  success 

The  son  of  Laius  whilom  ask'd  redress, 

To  this  less  impious  pray'r  your  cars  incline, 

And  realise  tljc  mischief  I  design. 

712.  And  for  redress]  Rarthius  with  more 
than  usual  pn>priety  observes,  that  our  author, 
like  the  great  Homer,  has  noddtd  over  this  pas- 
sage. "  How,''  says  he,  "  is  it  probable,  that  Piety 
should  have  recourse  to  Jupiter  for  redress,  on 
whom,  witfi  all  the  other  deities,  slie  had  thrown 
out  the  nijst  bitter  invectives,  and  threatened,  as 
he  informs  us, 

She  soon  would  quit  the  starry  realms  of  Jove, 
And  seek  a  mansion  in  the  Stygian  grove. 


Nor  think,  my  rival  slain,  I  wish  to  live, 

This  guilty  spear  shall  absolution  give. 
Give  me  but  breath  to  tell  hjm  that  I  reign. 
And  by  surviving,  double  all  his  pain." 
The  rapid  spear,  v,-ith  forceful  vigour  cast. 
Between  the  rider^s  thigh  and  courser  past.       *iSO 
A  double  death  the  vengeful  marksman  meant, 
I^ut  the  wise  chief  his  knee  alertly  bent; 
Nor  innocent  of  blood  the  lance  descends, 
iJut  the  short  ribs  with  glancing  fury  rends. 
The  stted  wheels  round,  impatient  of  the  reins, 
And  draws  a  bloody  circle  on  the  plains. 
The  prince,  presuming  it  his  rival's  wound, 
(He  too  believes  it)  with  a  furious  bound 
Springs  forward,  and  advancing  o'er  the  mead, 
pours  all  his  tuiy  on  the  wounded  steed.  740 

Reins  mix'd  with  reins,  and  hand  inlockM  in  hand. 
At  once  the  falling  coursers  press  the  strand. 
As  ships,  entangled  by  the  wind,  contend, 
Their  oars  exchange,  their  mingled  rudders  rend. 
And,  while  they  struggle  in  the  gloomy  storm 
To  break  the  knot,  a  stricter  union  form  ; 
Then,  all  the  pilot's  art  in  vain  applied, 
Together  m  a  depth  of  sea  sub^idt* ; 
Such  wai  the  scene  of  conflict.     Art  they  scorn, 
V-y  mutual  an-ier  on  each  other  burne.  750 

The  sparks,  that  issue  from  eacli  other's  eyes. 
Kindle  their  ire,  and  bid  their  furj'  rise: 
Entwin'd  in  one  their  hands  and  iwords  wcreseen. 
So  cIo?e,  i:o  interval  was  left  between; 
But  mutual  murmurs,  as  in  stern  embrace 
They  mix,  supply  the  horn,  and  trumpet's  place. 
As  when,  with  anger  stung  and  jealous  rage. 
Two  boars,  the  terrour  of  the  wood,  engage. 
They  gnash  their  iv'ry  tusks,  their  bristles  rise, 
Andlightniug  flashes  from  their  glaring  eyes;    760 
While  the  pale  hunter,    from    some   mountain's 

height. 
Stills  the  shrill-baying  hoimds,  and  views  the  fight; 
Thus  foiightthe  chiefs;  nor  tho'  thry  yet  had  fuund 
Their  strength  exhausted  by  a  mortal  wouud, 

727.  Give  me  but  breath]  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  was  one  of  those  passages  that  induced 
Mr.  Pope  to  remark  on  our  author's  heroes,  that 
an  air  of  impetuosity  runs  through  them  all :  the 
same  horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  Ca- 
paneus,  Tydeus,  H!|>|)omedon,  &:c.  They  have 
a  parity  of  charact(  r  which  makes   them  si-em 

brothers  of  one  family. Lucan  puts  a  wish  ia 

Caesar's  mouth,  which  is  not  very  dissimilar. 

Mihi  funere  nullo 


Fst  opus,  O  Superis  lacerum  retinete  cadaver 
Fluetibus  in  mediis ;  desint  mihi  husta,  rogusque, 
Dum  metuar  semper,  terraque  expecter  ab  omni. 

Ph.  1.  5. 
757.  As  when]  The  poet  has  here  given  us  an 
image  of  tlie  two  combatants  with  great  precision 
and  exactness.  If  he  had  comp^Jred  them  to  a 
boar  and  a  lion  lighting,  he  had  not  taken  in  the 
circumstance  of  relation  between  tlie  two  heroes, 
wliich  constitutes  the  essence  of  tlie  comparison. 
The  hunter  and  his  dogs  verj'  properly  conesfiond 
with  the  soldi-TV,  who  were  spectators  of  the 
duel.  In  short  (as  Mr.  Pope  observes  of  a  simile 
in  Homer)  there  is  no  circumstance  of  their  pre- 
sent condition  that  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  com- 
parison, and  no  particular  in  the  comparison  tha^ 
dues  not  resemble  tho-action  of  the  heroes. 
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Yff  flowM  the  b1oo<l,  the  mischief  was  begun, 
Nor  aught  tlie  fienils  ciiuM  wish  remaiii'd  uiiilone. 
They  grieve,  the  wrath  of  man  can  yet  do  more, 
And  praise  tho  strict  observance  of  their  lore. 
Each  aims  a  deadly  blow,  and  thirsts  for  blood. 
Nor  sees  his  own,  that  forms  a  purple  flood.     770 
Full  on  his  foe  th'impetuuus  exile  flits, 
Exhorts  his  hand,  and  evVy  nerve  applies: 
Much  tic  presumes  upon  his  righteous  cause, 
And  instcr  aiit;er,  then  his  falchion  drans, 
And  in  his  brotiit:r*s  gruin  the  steel  inserts, 
Where  his  ill-guarding  mail  the  cincture  girts. 
The  kinj,  alarm'd  as  lie  bcian  to  feel 
The  cold  invasion  of  the  griding  steel, 
Ketircs  hencaih  his  lariet.     He  pursues, 
As  the  wide  wound  and  issuing  gore  he  views,   780 
And  tvith  a  voice  that  shook  the  fields  around. 
Insults  him  thus,  as  still  he  quits  his  ground: 
"  Brother,  why  this  retreat? — O  transient  sleep 
And  vii'ils,  which  lb'  ambitious  ever  keep  I 
liehold  these  Flnibs,  by  want  and  exile  steePd, 
And  learn  to  bear  the-  hardships  of  the  licldi 
Nor  trust  the  fortune,  that  bestows  a  throne, 
And  rashly  call,  what  she  but  lends,  thy  own." 
The  king  as  yet  bis  vital  breath  rctain'd. 
And  ebbing  still  the  stream  of  life  rcmain'd.    790 
S|>ontaneously  supine  be  piX'ssM  the  ground. 
And  meditates  in  death  a  fraudful  wound. 
His  brother,  hoping  now  the  day  his  own, 
Extends  his  hands  to  Heaven,  aiul  in  a  tune 
That  shook  Citha-ron,  echoing  thro'  the  skies, 
Thus  o'er  his  prustntte  foe,  insulting,  cries:  [breath, 
•■  Tis  well.— The  gods  have  heard.-r-He  pants  for 
And  his  eyes  darken  with  the  shades  of  ileath. 
J.et  sonie  one  bring  the  crown,  and  robe  of  state. 
While  yet  he  sees,  and  struggles  with  his  fati."  800 
He  paus'd,  inspir'd  by  some  unfriendly  pow'r, 
To  strip  hi.-,  rival  i.i  his  dying  hour. 
As  if  his  ill-earn'd  spoils,  in  triuinph  borne. 
Would  raise  his  ;;lory,  and  the  fanes  adorn. 
The  monarch,  who,  tho'  feigning  to  expire, 
Snrviv'd  to  execute  his  vengeful  ire. 
When  he  perceiv'd  the  posture  of  bis  foe, 
(His  bosoni  obvious  to  a  mortal  blow) 
1'nseen  hi»  I'atchion  raises,  an<l  supplies 
With  rage  the  strength  that  ebbing  life  denies,  810 
Then  in  his  unsuspecting  brother's  heart 
With  joyful  anecr  sheathes  the  steely  part. 
The  prince  rejoins. — "  Then  art  thou  yet  alive, 
And  does  thy  thirst  of  venseance  still  survive? 
Base  wretch  I  thy  perfiily  can  never  gain 
A  blissful  inaiisit>n  in  tirElysiati  plain. 
Hence  to  the  shades,  there  1*11  renew  my  claim 
11.  lore  the  Cietan,  who  is  said  bj-  fame 
To  shake  the  Gnossian  urn,  and  vvijes  prepare 
For  perjur'd  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear."  b'.'O 
Tins  said,  he  sunk  beneath  the  deathl'ul  blow. 
And  with  the  weight  ui'  arms  o'erwhelm'd  his  foe. 
tio,  cruel  shades,  the  pains  of  Hell  exhaust, 
.Mourn  all  ye  liendi,  the  palm  of  gviilt  is  lost. 
Henceforward  learn  the  sons  of  Earth  to  spare, 
Nor  punish  deeds,  which  ill  with  these  compare; 
Deeds,  that  arc  yet  uninatch'd  in  any  clime. 
Nor  known  in  all  the  spacious  walks  of  Time. 
Let  dark  oblivmn  veil  the  guilty  fi^ht. 
And  kini.'s  alone  th'  enormous  crime  recite.      830 
When  Oviipus  h.id  beard,  the  brothers  fell 
By  mutual  wounds,  bis  subterraneous  cell 

831.  When  CDlipus]    Of  all  the  pictures  which 


He  quits  in  haste,  and  drags  to  scenes  of  strife 
His  wretched  load  of  unilluuiin'd  life. 
Invct'rate  tilth  and  clotted  gore  di:pread 
The  silver  honours  of  bis  ag'd  head. 
Dire  to  the  view  his  hollow  eliceks  arise, 
And  frightful  yawn  the  ruins  of  bis  eyes. 
His  right  hand  on  the  staff  was  seen  to  rest, 
Ilis  left  the  shoulder  of  his  daughter  prcst.       840 
Such  here  on  Earth  would  hoary  Charon  seem, 
.Should  he  for>ake  awhile  the  Stygian  stream  ; 
The  stars  would  blush  to  view  his  hideous  mien. 
And  Phoebus  sicken  at  his  form  obscene. 
Nor  he  himself  would  long  avail  to  bear 
The  change  of  climate,  and  a  foreign  air, 
While  in  his  absence  swells  the  living  freight, 
■^nd  ages  on  the  banks  his  coming  wait. 
Soon  as  they  reach'd  the  field,  aloud  he  cries, 
'*  O  thou,  on  whom  alone  my  age  relies,  £Jt) 

Direct  me  to  my  sons,  and  let  me  share 
The  fun'ral  honours  which  their  friends  prepare.'" 
The  virgin,  ignorant  of  his  comman<l, 
Replies  ill  groans,  and  lingers  on  the  strand  ; 
While  chariots,  arms,  and  warriors  heap  tbe  way, 
Their  feel  entangle,  and  their  progivss  stay- 
Scarce  can  his  aged  I'gs  the  sire  sustain, 
And  his  conductress  labours  oft  in  vain. 
Sjon  as  her  shrieks  prt^claim'd  the  fatal  place. 
He  niix'd  hislimbsnith  theirs  in  cold  emhiace.  860 
Speechless  he  lies,  and  murmurs  o'er  each  wound. 
Nor  for  a  w  hile  bis  words  a  passage  found. 
Butwhiietheir  mouths  beneath  their  helms  hesceks. 
His  sighs  give  way,  and  all  the  father  speaks. 
"  Does  then  affection  bear  again  its  part 
In  decent  grief,  and  can  this  stubborn  heart, 
l!y  wrongs  inur'd,  and  by  distresses  steel'd. 
To  conqu'ring  nature's  late  impiessioiis  yield? 
Else  uby  these  tears,  that  Ion;;  had  ceas'd  to  tlotr. 
And  groans,  that  more  than  vulgar  sor,-o\v  show? 
Aecipt  then,  what,  as  sons,  you  rightly  claim,  811 
(For  well  your  actions  justil'y  the  name.) 
Fain  would  I  speak,  but  know  not  which  tiemands 
The  prcferenee  by  birth  : — ilicn  say  whose  hands 
1  grasp. ^How  sliall  I  give  your  shades  their  due, 
AnJ  with  what  pomp  your  obsequies  pursue? 

0  tt;it  my  ryes  could  h(^  rcstor'<l  again. 
And  the  lost  power  of  renewing  pain  ! 

To  Hcav'n,  alas  !   too  jnst  my  cause  appear'd. 
And  to  I  successfully  my  pray'is  were  heard.    8*^0 
What  god  was  tiear  nie  when,  by  passion  sway'd. 
My  vows  to  Pluto,  and  the  licnds  1  paid, 
And  laithtnlly  coiivey'd  the  cnrse  to  fate  ? 
Charge  not  on  me,  niy  sons,  the  dii<  debate. 
But  on  niv  parents,  throne,  internal  foes. 
And  injur'"!  ej'Cs.  sole  authors  of  your  woes, 
-My  guiltless  guide,  and  Pluto  loth  to  spare, 

1  call  to  vouch  the  sacred  truth  1  swear. 

the  pencil  of  poetry  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  no  le  a'Hiunds  in  more  masterly  strokes 
and  touches  than  this  before  us.  (Edipus  appears 
here  in  all  the  pon)p  of  « reli'hcilness,  (if  I  uiav 
use  that  expression,)  and  can  only  be  equalled  by 
Shak^peari's  King  Lear. 

84i.  Nor  hej     Our  author  has  taken  the  hint 
of  this  hypothesis  from  Ovid's  Metamoi  piloses. 

Est  via  dcrlivis,  per  quam  Tyrinthius  heros 
Kestantem,  conlraqnc  diem,  radiosque  micantci 
Obliquantem  oeulos,  nexis  adaniaiite  ratcnis 
Cerberou  attraxit. Lib.  8. 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Tims  worlliily  may  1  resign  my  bn-ath, 
Ni)r  Laius  slum  me  in  the  realms  of  death.       890 
Alas  !  what  bonds,  what  wuunds  are  these  I  feel  ? 
O  loose  yunr  hands,  no  longer  grasp  the  steel. 
No  loiiicer  let  these  hostile  foldb  be  seen, 
And  now  at  least  admit  your  sire  between." 
Thus  wadM  the  wn  tehed  king,  and  sick  of  life 
In  secret  sought  the  In^tiument  of  strife  ; 
But  she,  suspicious  of  his  rash  designs, 
Couceal'd  it,  whilst  in  rage  he  thus  rejoins. 
**  Ye  vengelul  turies  !   can  xv>  sword  be  found  ? 
Was  all  the  weapon  buried  in  the  wound  f'*      900 
His  comrade,  raising  him,  her  grief  snpprest, 
And  much  rejoic'd,  that  pity  touch'd  his  breast. 
Meanwhile,  impatient  of  the  vital  light, 
And  dreading  to  survive  the  threatened  fight, 
The  queen  the  sword  of  hapless  Laius  sought, 
(A  fatal  spoil,  with  future  mischiefs  fraught,) 
And,  much  cumplainiug  of  the  (>ow'rs  above, 
Her  furious  son,  and  her  incestuous  love. 
Attempts  to  pierce  her  breast.  Her  falt'ring  hand 
Long  struggled  tu  infix  the  weigitty  brand,        910 
At  length  witli  toil  her  aged  vi  ins  slic  tore. 
And  purg'd  the  bed  of  guilt  with  issuing  gore. 
The  fair  Ismeiie  to  her  rescue  ^cw. 
Her  snowy  arms  around  her  mother  threw, 
To  dry  the  wound  her  ev'ry  care  ap]ilied, 
And  rent  her  tresses,  sorrowing  at  her  *.ide. 
^uch  erst  in  Marathon's  iniperviuus  wuud 
l^rigone  beside  licr  father  stood, 
When,  luisl'niiig  to  disci. arce  her  pious  vows, 
She  hios'd  the  knot,  andcull'd  thestrongrst boughs: 
T^ut  Furtune,  who  with  jny  niali:n  survey'd      921 
The  hopes  of  either  rival  frustrate  made, 
Transfers  tiie  sceptre  thence  with  envious  hand, 
And  gives  to  Cieon  the  supreme  command. 
Alas  !   how  wrelciied  was  the  term  of  light  ! 
Another  rules,  whikf  they  dispute  their  right. 
Him  all  inxite  with  one  approving  voice, 
And  slain  Menojceus  justifies  their  choice. 
At  length  he  mounts  the  long-contested  throne 
Of  Thebes,  to  kings  of  late  so  fata!  grown.      930 
O  flatt'ring  empire,  and  dLlnding  love 
Of  pow'r!  shall  such  examples  fruitless  prove  ? 
Sec,  how  he  frowns  upon  his  menial  tinin, 
And  waves  the  blnodv  ensign  uf  iiis  reign  ! 
What  more,  should  Fortune  all  her  store  exhaust? 
Behold  the  fath'  r  in  the  monarch  lust ! 
He  whilom  mourn'd  bis  son's  untimely  death  ; 
Now  glories  that  he  thus  resigned  his  breath. 
Scarce  had  he  reign'd,  the  tyrant  of  a  day, 
When,  as  a  sample  of  his  future  sway,  940 

917.  Such  erst  in  Marathon's]  Krigone  was 
the  daughter  of  Icarus;  and  being  directed  by  her 
dog  to  the  piace  where  her  lather  was  slain, 
through  excess  of  grief  hi:ng  herself  upon  a 
neighbouring  tree  ;  but  the  branch  breaking  down 
with  her  weight,  she  was  said  to  seek  stronger 
btiughs.  At  length  she  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  for  her  pietj'  was  transhitcd  into  Heaven,  and 
became  the  constellation  we  call  Virgo. 

939.  Scarce  had  he  reign'd]  Seneca,  in  his 
Thyestes,  says:  Ut  nenm  doceat  fiauiUs,  sclc- 
rumque  viam,  regnnm  doccbil  :  a  tiulh  which 
the  history  of  evrry  oge  and  country  will  evince 
to  us.  M.'yav  iX*?vv  xalaTTfJ-rn  h  cvvayzni,  (says  Pin- 
dar) or  ill  otl.er  words,  (_.ood  fortune  is  less  toler- 
able than  bad.  That  we  are  the  more  liable  to 
fall  into  vices,  v.  hen  wc  have  the  means  of  grati- 


The  last  funereal  honours  he  denies 

To  the  slain  Greeks,  exposVl  to  foreign  skies; 

And,  ever  mindtui  of  an  insuic  past, 

Forbids  their  wand''  ing  shades  to  rest  at  last. 

Then  meeting,  as  he  pass'd  th'  Ogygian  gate. 

The  son  of  T.aius,  object  of  his  hate, 

At  fiist  his  a:'   and  title  he  reverM, 

And  tor  a  while  his  eyeiess  rival  fear'd : 

But  soon  the  k'ni;  return'^;  and  inly  stung, 

He  crii  s  with  all  the  virulence  of  tongue  :         9^0 

"  Avaunt,  feil  omen  to  the  victors,  hence, 

Nor  longtr  by  delays  my  wrath  incense; 

Heine  with  thy  furies,  while  thy  safety  calls; 

And  let  th}'  absence  purify  our  walls. 

Thy  wishes  granted,  and  thy  chiklren  slain. 

What  hopes,  or  impious  vows  can  now  remain  ?'* 

At  this  reproach,  as  some  terrific  sight, 

His  meagre  cheeks  stood  trembling  with  affright. 

Old  age  awhile  recedes  ;   his  hand  resigns 

The  staff,  nor  on  his  guide  he  now  reclines:    960 

But,  trusting  to  his  rage,  with  equal  pride, 

And  bitferuess  of  words,  he  thus  reply'd. 

"  What  tho'ti.e  slain  no  more  thy  though tjs  engage, 

And  thou  hast  leisure  here  to  vent  ihy  rage, 

Yet  know,  the  crown,  which  lateadorn'd  my  head, 

Aftbrdsthte  no  pretence  to  wrung  the  dead, 

And  trample  on  the  ruins  of  those  kings, 

From  whose  misfortunes  thj'  sho;t  glory  springs. 

Go  on,  and  merit  tluis  the  renal  sway. 

Kut  why  this  caution,  and  this  long  delay  ?       970 

Give  tyranny  at  once  the  length  of  reins, 

And  boldly  act  whatever  th}'  will  ordains. 

Would'st  thou  with  exile  punish  an  offence, 

Know,  exile  argues  too  much  diffi  lence 

Of  thy  own  pow'r  :  then  check  thy  rage  no  more. 

But  auspicate  thy  reign  with  human  gore. 

Expect  not  1  shall  deprecate  the  stroke, 

And  on  my  knees  thy  cleniency  invoke: 

Long  since  in  me  the  source  of  fear  is  dry ; 

And  death  with  all  its  horrours  1  defy.  9S0 

Is  banishment  decreed  ? — The  world  I  left. 

Of  all  its  joys  spontaneously  beieft; 

And,  long  impatient  of  the  scenes  of  light, 

Fuic'd  from  their  orbs  the  bleeding  balls  of  sight. 

What  erpial  punishment  canst  thou  prepare  ? 

1  fly  my  country,  and  its  tainted  air. 

It  moves  me  not,  in  what  so  distant  clime 

I  pass  the  wretched  remnant  of  my  time. 

No  land,  1  ween,  will  to  my  pray\s  deny 

The  little  spot  that  1  shall  occupy.  900. 

Yet  Thebes  most  pleases,  as  it  gave  me  birth, 

And  lodges  all  my  soul  holds  dear  on  Earth. 

Th'  Acnian  sceptre  long  mav'st  thou  j-osscss. 

And  rule  the  Thcbans  with  tlie  same  success 

As  Cadmus,  1,  and  Lams  rui'd  b-jfore ; 

Nor  fortune's  sunsliiue  beam  upon  thee  more. 

May  sons  and  luv^s  like  mine  tliy  woes  enhance, 

Nor  virtue  guard  thee  iVom  the  sttokes  of  chance, 

fying  them,  is  indisputably  true  ;  how  little,  then, 
iiuglit  those  to  rejjiue,  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  a  lowly  situation  of  life,  secure  from 
many  tempations  to  which  the  grtat  and  the  rich 
arc  exposeil  ;  or  ought  we  ni>t  rather  to  look  upoi^ 
it  as  thi'  most  distinguishing  mark  of  favour  which 
could  possibly  be  conferred  upon  ns  ? 

991.  May  sons]  Perverse  children  are  not 
recLoncd  the  greatest  evil  of  life  by  our  poet  only; 
king  Lear,  inflaming  nature  against  his  daughle? 
Gonerill,  says. 
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kTuch  inay'st  thou  luvv  the  life  thuu'rt  duom'J  tu 

And  sue  lor  panlon,  which  thy  foes  refuse.      lOOO 

Suffice  tlitse  curses  to  deform  tiiy  reign. 

Then  lead  me,  dau);hter,  from  his  curs'd  domain. 

But  why  stiouldst  thou  partake  palcnial  ivue  ^ 

Our  puteut  monarch  will  a  £;uide  he>tow." 

Tht*  princess,  fearing  to  be  It'll  behiiiil, 

RfversVl  his  pray'rs,  and  cries,  on  earth  reclin'd, 

"  By  this  thy  kiny  loni,  .lud  the  sacred  ijhost 

Of  brave  Menojcciis,  our  support  and  boast, 

Forgive,  if,  heated  in  his  own  defence, 

Mis  answer  sounds  like  pride  and  insolence.    lOlO 

From  long  complaints  arose  this  haughty  style; 

Nor  thee  alone  he  glories  to  re\de; 

But  eV*n  tiie  eods,  and  1,  who  ne'er  offend. 

Oft  prove  the  rancour  which  he  cannot  mend. 

I'o  (|uit  this  h^led  lil'e  is  all  his  aim. 

And  fatal  liberty  his  only  claim  ; 

For  this  he  spends  in  obloquies  his  br  ath. 

And  hopes  by  scandal  to  procure  his  dealli. 

But  may  the  pow'rs  of  Heav'n  direct  thy  swav, 

And  with  frish  gills  distinguish  ev^ry  day.       I0^f> 

Such  impotence  resent  not,  but  despise; 

And  keep  my  father's  fate  beftue  tliine  eyes. 

]n  gold  and  regal  purple  once  he  shone. 

And.  girt  with  arms,  sublimely  fdi'd  the  throne, 

From  whence  he  gave  to  all  impartial  laws, 

With  patience  heard,  with  justice  clos'd  the  cause 


-If  ?he  must  teem. 


Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart,  disnaturM  torment  to  h  r ; 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkUs  on  her  brow  of  youth, 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  hir  cheeks. 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  hem  fits 
To  lanchter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feci 
liow  sharper  tlian  a  serpent's  looth  it  is, 
Tu  have  a  tliankless  child.  Act  1.  Scene  15 


1007.  By  this  thy  kingdom]  (Edipus  having 
exasperated  Creon  by  his  spirited,  though  insolent 
reply,  the  princess  .-Vntigone  takes  upon  Iter  to 
^aliii  his  anger;  her  oration  is  therefore  fiametl 
vtith  an  opposite  aii  to  all  which  has  been  hitlierto 
>aiil,  sc.late  and  inolfensive.  She  begins  with  an 
apology  for  her  father's  disrespect;  tells  him,  that 
the  greatest  favour  he  could  confer  would  be  tu 
sentence  him  to  death,  s<;ls  her  good  wishes  in  up- 
]H»it!on  to  his  impp  cations,  reminds  him  of  lti> 
enemy's  f.irincr  lank  and  dignity,  but  present  in- 
ability to  injure  him,  and  concludes  with  evincing 
the  ill  puhey  of  banishing  him.  In  sliort,  this 
sp*-cini*n  sulltees  to  show  Anti;;onc's  eood  sense, 
and  the  powi  r  of  female  oratory  in  muliifying  the 
almost  implacable  halrni  of  Creon  tu  her  father. 

1023.  In  gold,  &c.|  Barthius  observes,  that 
this  passage  is  a  contradiction  of  what  tiie  poet 
«ays  iu  the  lint  book,  verse  191. 

Ytt  tlien  no  gates  of  iv'ry  did  unfold 
The  palace,  ic. 

KutwithNtanding  this,  1  could  have  defended  this 
oversight  with  some  seeminely  ingenious  conjec- 
tures, afler  the  example  of  thnse  <  uinnientalors 
whi)  never  lail  their  authi^r  at  a  pinch  ,  but  as  1 
have  no  intention  of  iiitro<hieing  the  I'liebaid  n;)on 
the  public  at  a  j>erf<'ct  poeni.  1  shall  most  willing- 
ly subscribe  to  Uarlhius's  npiniuu,  that  the  |>ns- 
HHV  befoie  u:>  is  hi(;hly  exceptioiuble. 


.'VlasI  of  all  his  oncc-nnnuinhei-'d  train», 

A  sinele  guide  and  coinraile  now  remains. 

Can  he  thy  wea!  oppose  ?  and  wilt  thou  rage 

Against  an  cn?my,  disarm'd  by  aje  ?  1030 

Must  he  retire,  btcaudc  he  loudly  groans, 

Anil  grates  thy  ears  with  inauspicious  uioani  ? 

Resign  thy  fears  ;  at  distance  from  the  court 

Hcnee  shall  he  m  lum,  nor  interrupt  thy  sport. 

I'll  break  his  spirit,   urge  hiui  to  reirrat. 

And  close  confine  him  to  his  gloomy  seat. 

But  should  he  wander,  exil'd  and  distiest. 

What  city  would  admit  him  as  a  guest  ? 

Wouldst  thou  to  polisb'd  Argos  he  should  go, 

Crawl  to  Myccnaf  in  the  garb  of  woe,  lO-K) 

And,erouchingat theirvanquish'd  monarch'sgatc. 

The  rout  an  1  slaughter  of  our  host  relate  ? 

Why  should  he  thus  expose  the  nation's  crimes. 

And  open  all  the  sorrows  of  the  times? 

Conceal  whatc'er  we  suffer  ;  at  thy  hand 

No  mighty  favours,  Creon,  we  demand. 

Pity  his  s-^irrows,  and  revere  his  age. 

Nor  wrong  the  dead  in  fulness  of  thy  rage ; 

The  slau^hter'd  Thebans  may  enjoy  at  least    10^9 

Funereal  rites." — The  prostrate  princ  -ss  ceas'd  : 

Her  sire  withdraws  her,  and  with  threats  disdains 

The  grant  of  life,  which  scarcely  she  obtains. 

The  lion  thus,  who  green  in  years  had  sway'd 

The  forests  rouml,  by  cv'iy  beast  obey'd. 

Beneath  some  arching  rock  in  peace  extends 

tlis  listless  bulk;  and  tho'  no  strength  defundt 

His  age  from  insults,  yet  secure  he  lies  ; 

His  vencrah.e  form  access  denies: 

But  if  a  kindred  voice  pervade  his  ears, 

Redeeting  on  himself,  his  limbs  he  rears,       1060 

.•\nd  wishing  much  his  youth  restor'd  ai:aiii. 

With  envy  hears  the  monarelis  of  the  plain. 

At  length  compassion  touch'd  the  tyrant's  breast  j 

^'et  he  but  ;-rants  a  part  *if  h(  r  re  piest, 

.■iiid  cries, — "  Not  distant  from  his  native  roasts, 

I  If  whose  delights  so  much  ho  vainly  boa-ts, 

."^hall  he  b'  banish'd,  so  he  cease  to  roam, 

And  leave  inviolate  each  holy  dome. 

l.et  him  possess  his  own  CithaTnn's  brow, 

Tlie  wood  contiguous, and  the  fields  below,     ICiO 

O'er  which  the  shades  of  heroe.s,  slain  in  lijlit. 

Arc  seen  to  flit,  and  shun  the  loathsome  light." 

This  said,  his  course  tli'  usurper  homeward  bent, 

Ni)r  durst  the  crowd  withhold  their  feign'd  assent. 

Meanwhile  the  routed  Greeks  by  stealth  retire. 

And  leave  their  camp  expos'd  to  hostile  fire. 

To  none  their  ensiiins  and  their  rhief>  remain. 

But,  silent  and  dispers'd,  they  quit  the  plain; 

AntI  to  a  glorious  death  ami  marital  fame, 

Prefer  a  safe  return,  and  living  shame.  H'SO 

Night  favours  their  lle^ign,  assistance  yields, 

.And  in  a  cloud  the  flying  warriors  shiekls. 


BOOK   XII. 
THE   AnCl'MENT. 
The  Thebans,  after  sonic  doubts  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  enemy's  flight,  repair  to  the  field 

1053.  The  lion  thus]  This  comparison  is  as 
iust  as  language  can  make  it.  I  cannot  find,  that 
Slalius  is  iiiileble<l  fur  it  to  any  lif  his  poetical 
predecessors.  The  non  adeunda  senictiis  is  a 
oeaiity  of  diction  I  could  not  preserve  in  inv 
translation,  nor  indeed  will  tlic  English  idiom  ad- 
mit of  it. 
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of  battlf,  and  bury  their  dead.  Crcon  dis- 
charges '.lis  son's  obsequies  with  great  solemni- 
ty, and  laments  oier  him  in  a  very  pathetic 
manner  ;  he  then  forbids  his  subjects  to  burn 
the  Greeks.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  wives  of 
the  six  captains  slain  in  the  siege  march  in 
procession  to  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  to  soli- 
cit his  assistance  iu  procuring  the  dead  bodies. 
Argia  leaves  them,  goes  to  Thebes,  accompa- 
nied only  by  Menaetes,  and  burns  the  body  of 
Polynices  on  Eteocles's  pile.  She  there  meets 
with  Antigone,  who  assists  her.  They  are 
taken,  and  biought  before  Creon,  who  sentences 
them  both  to  death.  By  the  interposition  of 
Pallas,  the  Argive  ladies  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception  from  Theseus,  who  sends  a  he- 
rald to  Creon,  and  orders  him  to  procure  fu- 
r.eral  rites  for  the  Greeks,  or  declare  war  against 
him.  Upon  the  tyr.infs  obstinate  refusal,  the 
Athenians  march  to  Thebes,  which  upon  the 
death  of  Creon  surrenders  to  Theseus,  and  en- 
tertains him  in  an  hospitable  manner.  The 
princesses  having  obtained  the  bodiLS,  discharge 
their  funeral  rites  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner, 
a  particular  description  of  which  the  poei  waves, 
and  concludes  the  work  with  an  address  to  his 
poem. 


'TwAS  now  the  time,  that  on  the  vault  serene 
Of  Hcav'n  a  smaller  group  of  stars  was  seen. 
And  Pha-be  glimmer'd  with  diminish'd  horn; 
AS  hen  fair  Aurora,  harbinger  of  morn, 
Dispels  afar  the  trembling  shades  of  night. 
And  re-saintes  the  world  with  orient  ligl:t. 
iN'ow  thi-o'  the  de=ertlown  the  Tliebans  stray, 
And  mourn  the  tardy  pi-ogrcss  of  the  day. 
Tho',  since  the  contlict  with  their  Arrive  foes, 
Now  Orst  they  taste  the  sweets  of  soft  repose,    10 
Kor  yet  the  fears  of  hostile  vengeance  cease  ; 
Sleep  hovers  round  the  bed  of  sickly  peace, 
J\'or  rests. — They  scarcely  dai'C  to  quit  tlic  gale. 
And  pass  the  tr-rncli;  the  mem'ry  of  their  fate, 
And  horrours  of  the  late  embattled  plain. 
Deep  in  their  timid  breasts  infix'd  remain. 
As  moiiners  long  absent,  when  th'-y  land, 
Perceive  a  seeming  motion  in  the  strand  ; 
Thus,  at  each  noise,  the  troops,  recoiling,  halt. 
And  listen,  fearful  of  a  new  assault:  20 

As  when  the  serpent  scales  some  tow'i-,  possest 
By  doves  Idalian ;  as  (heir  fears  suggest, 

The  propriety  of  adding  this  last  book  d(  pcnds 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  poem,  which  the  critics 
deteiniine  this  to  be.  If  tl'.ey  settle  it  to  be  an 
heroic  or  historical  poem  only,  they  grant  of  con- 
sequence the  necessity  of  adding  it,  in  order  to 
render  the  poem  complete;  but  if  it  is  an  epic 
poi  m,  it  should  have  ended  ;it  the  death  of  the 
two  brothers,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  and 
Bossnvian  system.  But  after  all,  1  cannot  see 
any  grrat  impropriety  in  superadding  to  the  grand 
catastrophe,  if  the  excrescence  grous  natur'ally 
out  of  the  subject,  and  is  cqiudly  well  executed 
with  the  for-mer,  as  I  think  no  one  will  deny  of 
this  before  us.  I  shall  conclude  this  note  with 
observing,  that  Virgil  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
strictly  adhered  to  this  form. 

22.  By  doves  Idalian]  The  expression  in  the 
orignal  is,  Idaliae  volucrcs;  which,  as  Idalus  was 


The  white-plum'd  parents   drive  their   oH'sprins 

home; 
Then  with  their  claws  defend  th'  aerial  dome. 
And  call  their  little  rage  forth  to  the  fray; 
Str-aight  tho'  the  scaly  monster  hies  away. 
The  danger  past,  they  dread  to  leave  their  brood. 
And  sally  forth  in  quest  of  wonted  food; 
At  length  with  cautious  fear  they  wing  their  flight. 
And  oft  look  back  from  Heav'n's  impervious  height. 
They  seek  their  slaughter'd  corai'ades  on  the  coast, 
(The  bloodless  relics  of  the  mangled  host)  32 

And  wander  o'er  the  blood-impurpled  mead, 
Where  grief  and  sorrow  (guides  unpleasing)  lead. 
.Some  but  the  bodies  of  their  friends  descry, 
While  near  another's  limbs  and  visage  lie; 
Others  bemoan  the  chariots,  or  accost 
(All  that  remains)  the  steeds  whose  lords  are  lost: 
Part  kiss  the  gapirrg  wounds  of  heroes  slain. 
And  of  their  too  great  fortitude  complain.  40 

Digested  row  the  scene  of  slaughter  lies ; 
Part  bear  hirge  spears  erected  in  their  eyes; 
Here  sever 'd  from  their  arms  are  hands  display'd, 
Tenacious  still  of  the  discolour'd  blade; 
In  sonie  no  traces  of  their  death   appear; 
Their  comrades  rush,  and  shed  the  reaily  tear". 
Around  the  shapeless  trunks  debates  arise, 
The  question,  who  should  solve  their  obsequies. 
Oft  (fortmio  sporting  with  their  woe)  they  jrour 
O'er  hostile  chiefs  a  tributary  show'r;  50 

Nor  can  the  friend  his  slaughter'd  friend  implore. 
Or  know  the  Tlieban  from  the  Grecian  gore, 
liut  those,  whose  family  entire  remains. 
From  sorrow  free,  expatiate  o'er  the  plains. 
Inspect  the  tents  once  till'd  with  Argive  bands. 
And  fire  them  in  revenge  w  ith  flaming  brands  ; 
While  others  seek  the  place  where  Tydeus  lies. 
And  the  fain'd  seer  was  ravisii'd  from  their  eyes  i 
Or  search,  if  still  on  JoTC'sblasphrming  foe 
Th'  ethereal  lightnings  unextinguish'd  glow.       CO 
Now  Phcehus  set  on  their  unfinish'd  grief. 
And  Vesper  rose  ;  yet  heedless  of  relief. 
The  lengthen'd  strain,  unwearied,  they  pursue. 
And  feasting  on  the  scene,  their  feais  renew: 
There,  disregarding  the  departed  light, 
In  crov^dstliey  lie,  and  sorrowing  out  the  night. 
Alternate  groan  ;  (while  far  away  retire 
The  savage  monsters,  scar'd  with  noise  and  fire.) 
Nor  did  their  eyes  with  constant  weeping  close, 
The  stars  in  vain  persuading  to  repose.  70 

a  mount  consecrated  to  Venus,  and  the  dove  was 
the  favourite  of  that  goddess,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  mean  any  other  species  of  birds;  but  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  Statius  should  represent  them  so 
ven-  bold. 

53.  But  those]  We  find  the  Trojans  diverting 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner  after  the  supposed 
i"ctreat  of  the  Grecian  army. 

Ergo  oinnis  longo  solvit  se  Tencria  luctu  ; 
Panduntur  pert;e,  jurat  ire,  et  Dorica  castra, 
r>esertosque  \  ideie  locos,  littusque  rclictum. 
HicDuIopnni  nianns,  hie  sa^vus  tendehat  Achilles: 
Classibus  hie  locus;  hie  acies  certare  solebant. 

Viig.  ALi\.  L.  2. 

70.  The  stars]  The  original  is,  ncc  dulcibns 
astris  victa,  coieruiit  lumina,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated thus  from  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

Suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somHog, 
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Ill 


Now  Phosphor  thrice  an  orient  lustre  shctl 
0\i  Heav'ii,  and  glcam'd  on  the  palc-viing'd  dead  ; 
Wtirii  the  thinn'd  {:ru\cs  and  wuiow'd  inuuntains 
Their  U^afypride  on  lullingwaggonsborne.  [monrn 
(itlioeron,  wont  to  frrace  funereal  piles, 
Ami  lair  Tlieutncsus,  yield  their  verdant  spoils  : 
Prostrate  on  earth  the  forest's  tjlory  lies, 
Wliilc  thick  around  the  flainincr  pyres  arise. 
The  Thtban  .shades  with  joyful  eyes  surveyed 
This  last  kind  ofliee  to  their  relics  paid  :  80 

l!ut  the  sad  Ar;,'ives,  liov'ring  round,  bemoan 
The  hos'dc  ilres,  and  honours  not  their  own. 
No  regal  exequies  and  pomp  adorn 
The  tyrant-king,  nejtieeted  anil  forlorn  ; 
Nor  his  fierce  brother  for  a  Grecian  held. 
And  from  his  country  cxii'd  and  expell'd  ;■ 
l>iit  Thehts  and  Crcori  for  his  son  prepare 
Mure  than  plebeian  rites,  their  common  care. 
A  (X><tly  pile  of  choicest  wood  they  raise,  89 

lligii  as  his  worth,  and  spreading  as  his  praise  : 
On  this  tlicy  heap  the  troj>liied  sjioils  of  Mars, 
Arms,  batter*!!  bucklers,  and  unwieltly  ears. 
Tile  chief,  as  coiniucror,  on  these  is  laid. 
With  liilils  grae'il,  anil  wri'athsthat  never  fade. 
Ah'ides  tlius  mount  CEta  press'd  of  yore, 
Jiy  lliav'n  forbad  nn  Kartli  to  linger  more. 
To  ciuu  I)  the  whole,  the  captive  Greeks  were  slain, 
Aiid  hurried  in  their  youth  to  Pluto's  reign. 

95.  Alcides  thus]  As  this  funeral  is  very  ele- 
gantly described  by  Seneca,  i  siiall  make  uu  apo- 
logy for  transcribing  it  here. 

Ut  omnis  Oeten  mcesta  corripnit  manus, 
Hinc  fa^us  undiras  perdit,  et  tutojacct 
Succisa  triinco  ;  llexit  hinc  pinuin  ferox 
Astris  uiina:>tcni,  ct  nube  dr  media  vocat ; 
Uuitura  cautes  Uiovit,  et  syKani  trahit 
Secum  minorcm.     Chaunis  quumluui  luquax 
Stat  vasta  late  quercus,  ct  Pliiehum  vetat, 
Ultmque  toto>  porrigit  ranios  nt-inns. 
Gemit  ilia  muito  vulnere  impresso  uiinax, 
Frangitque  cuneos,  rcsitit  excussus  ehalybs, 
Vulnusqne  ferruin  patitur,  ct  trnncum  fngit. 
Cummota  tantum  est ;  tunc  cadens  lenta  mora 
Duxit  ruinam,  [irotinus  radios  locus 

Admisit  onines 

Aggeritur  onuiis  sylva,  et  alterno?  trabes 
In  astra  tollnnt  Herculi  nngustuni  rogum. 
Utpressit  CEten,  ac  suis  oeulis  rogum, 
Lustravit,  omncs  fregit  impusitus  trabes, 

Arcumqne  poseit : 

Turn  ri^iila  secum  spolia  Nema-i  niali 
Arsura  poseit,  latuit  in  spolia  rugus. 

Here.  OEt.  Act.  S.  sc.  I. 

97.  The  captive  Greeks]  Shocking  as  this  act 
of  cruelty  may  appear  to  some  christian  readers, 
it  was  authorised  by  the  military  customs  and  re- 
Jigious  laws  of  those  times,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Homer  anil  Virgil,  who  have  both  made  their  he- 
roes guilty  of  it  in  discharging  the  burial-rites  of 
I'atroclus  and  Pallas. 


*Ei>.'a  tZ  yt  avaxTi  'rj«Tr*l^'ii;  xt-vlf  ^7rtV, 
K«i  fjLii  Twy  iviCxXXf  "TviTi  iCo  Jiipora.unr™;' 

Iliad,  lib.  23.  173. 


Then  well-rcin'd  steeds,  the  strength  of  war,  are 
thrown  9'J 

B''siile  their  lord:  the  sire  heaves  many  a  gro.in. 
When  Vulcan  on  the  high-heaji'd  victims  preys; 
Then  thus  he  cries,  deep-oiusing  on  the  blaze: 
"  O  thou  design'd  to  sliare  with  me  the  throne. 
And  after  me  to  govern  Thebes  alone, 
Hadst  thou  not,  prodigal  of  vital  breath. 
To  save  the  realm,  prelsrr'd  a  glorious  death  : 
The  sweets  of  empire,  and  imperial  state 
Are  all  emhittcr'd  by  thy  early  fate. 
What  Iho'  thy  presence  grace  the  courts  of  Jove, 
Anil  mortal  virtue  shine  in  lleav'n  above  :         1 10 
To  thee,  my  deity,  shall  vows  be  paid, 
And  tears,  a  constant  tribute  to  thy  shade. 
Ixt  Thebes  high  temples  raise,  and  altars  Jicap  : 
Gi\c  me  alone  the  privilege  to  weep. 
Anil  now,  alas  !    what  rites  shall  I  decree. 
What  honours  worthy  of  myself  and  thee  ^ 
O  that  the  gods,  to  deck  thy  sculptur'd  bust, 
Would  lay  the  pride  of  Argos  in  the  dust! 
I'd  crown  the  pile,  and  yield  my  forfeit  breath 
XVith  all  the  honours,  gain'd  nic  by  thy  death.  120 
Has  the  same  day,  and  the  same  impious  fight 
ConsigiiM  with  thee  to  shades  of  endless  night 
The  broil  er-kings  ?— then,  (Edipus,  we  bear 
An  equal  part  in  soiToiv  and  despair: 
Vet  how  resembling  are  the  shades  we  moan, 
Witness,  O  Jove  ;  to  thee  their  worth  is  known. 
Accept,  sweet  youth,  the  first-fruits  of  my  reign, 
Nor  these  bright  ensigns  of  coinmand  disdain. 
Which  e'en  Ambition's  selfniig!;t  blush  to  wear. 
When  purehas'd  with  the  price  of  blood  so  dear. 
iVI.iy  proud  Eteocles  thy  pomp  survey,  131 

And  sicken  at  his  alienated  sway.'' 
This  said,  his  crown  and  sceptre  he  resigns. 
And  with  redoubled  fury  thus  rejoins: 
"  Censure  who  will,  'tis  my  command  that  none 
Shall  mix  their  burial-rites  with  thine,  my  son. 
O  could  I  lengthen  out  their  sense  of  pain. 
And  drive  from  Erebus  the  Grecians  slain  ! 
Yet  birds  and  beasts  shall  on  their  leader  prey. 
And  to  the  public  eye  his  heart  display.  140 

lint  Sill  resolves  them  to  their  pristine  state, 
.And  F.aith  conceals  frjm  my  revengeful  hate. 
This  edict  I  repeat,  that  none  ofl'end 
Through  ignorance,  or  ignin-anec  pretend. 
What  wretcli  hut  rears  a  tomb,  or  wills  to  rear. 
And  makes  the  relics  of  a  foe  his  care, 
His  carcase  sliall  the  Grecian's  place  supply : 
•Attest,  my  son,  and  ye  that  rule  the  sky." 

A-ldit  equos  et  tela,  quibus  spoliavcrat  hostem. 
Viuxerat  et  post  terga  manus,  quos  niitterct  iimbrii" 
Iiiferias,  ca;so  siiarsiiros  sanguine  flammam  ; 
Indutosque  jubet  truncos  hostilibus  amiis 
Ipsos  ferre  ducts,  inimicaque  nomina  (igi. 

.Eneid,  b.  11.  v.  80. 

137.  O  could]  In  this  address  of  Creon  to  liir 
son  we  may  observe  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
ferocity,  which  is  very  consistent  with  and  agree» 
able  to  his  characti;- :  and  while  we  are  displeas- 
e»l  with  the  ini|>lacab1e  enemy,  we  should  not 
withhold  the  praise  due  to  the  loving  and  affec- 
tionate parent.  1  think,  this  behaviour  is  a  suf- 
ficient confutation  of  Eteocles's  calumny  in  the 
preceding  book. 

No  giii-f  could  move  thee  for  Menfrceus*  death, 
Hut  rather  joy  he  thus  leti^u'd  his  breath. 
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He  spoke  ;  ntir  willin.-:  sought  the  regal  court, 

iMcanwhile,  assonibitd  al  the  iii\^t  ivj)oi't  150 

<)i  Croon's  rage,  tho  damos  of  Arrive  strain. 

Who  wept  their  fathers  and  their  Inisbands  slain, 

Aflir'd  as  moiiriiors,  or  a  oupti\c  band, 

111  sad  procession  move  along  tlie  strand. 

All  liashM  with  wounds:  disheveU'd  was  their  hair, 

The  same  their  habit,  ami  their  breasts  wert;  bare: 

Fro  Ml  their  torn  chi-eks  a  crimson  cnnent  flows, 

And  their  soft  arnis  wfr^  suolti  with  cruel  blows. 

Ar;^ia,  senior  of  the  sable  train, 

Whoso  falt'rins;  steps  two  gritning  maids  sustain. 

Majestically  sad  and  slow  precedes,  161 

And  asks  the  way,  unknowing  whure  slie  leads. 

The  pixliK'e  loath'd,  her  sire  no  more  at  heart, 

Aiid  all  negh;<'ted,  but  her  better  part  j 

Slie  dwells  upon  the  valour  of  her  spouse, 

And  love,  tenacious  of  the  marriage-vows  : 

And  Thebes,  the  ruin  of  her  counti-j-'s  host. 

Prefers  to  Argos,  and  th'  Innchian  coast. 

To  lier  the  consort  of  th*  .-Etolian  chief 

Succeeds,  and  equals  in  tho  pomp  of  grief  170 

Her  sisUr-qiicen  ;  with  her  a  mingled  throng 

From  Calydon  and  Lerna  march  along; 

More  wretched,  as^he  heard  th'  unworthy  fate 

Of  Menalippus,  and  her  spouse's  hale. 

Vot  she  forgives,  and,  while  she  disapproves 

The  flagrant  sin,  the  pleasing  sinner  loves. 

Next  came  Hipj)omedon's  dejected  queen, 

Of  inaiiners  soft,  though  savage  was  her  mien. 

Then  Eripliyle,  w!)0  presumes  in  vain 

Bv  pom)>ous  rites  to  wash  awav  her  stain.         180 

Diana's  childless  comrade  cios'd  the  rear, 

The  fair  Mienalian  nymphs  beneath  her  care  j 

Wiin  ner  Evadne  pregnant :  one  exclaims 

Against  her  daring  son's  ambitions  aims  ; 

But,  mindful  of  her  spouse,  and  parent  Mars, 

The  other,  st'crn  in  tt^ars,  upbraids  the  stars. 

Chaste  Hecate  from  tiie  Lyccan  grove 

Eeheld.  and  heav'd  a  sigh  ;  while  as  they  rove 

Along  the  double  shore,  Leucothea  spies, 

And  from  her  Isthmian  tomb  loud-waiiing  cries. 

Ceres,  her  private  woes  in  theirs  forgot,  191 

Held  forth  the  mystic  torch,  and  wept  their  lot. 

E'en  Jnno,  partner  of  aerial  sway, 

Conducts  them  through  a  safe,  though  secret  way, 

•l.est,  should  their  people  meet,  th'  emprize  be 

Aud  all  ifci  promis'd  fame  and  glory  lost,    [cross'd. 

Nor  various  iris  less  wnploy'd  her  care 

To  guard  the  dead  from  putrefying  air  : 

O'er  ev'ry  tainted  liuib  with  skill  she  pours 

Ambrosial  dews,  and  mystic  juices  show'rs  ;     200 

Lest  they  decay  before  the  flames  consume, 

And  their  sad  friends  consign  them  to  the  tomb. 

But  Ovnithus,  disabled  in  the  fray, 

And  b}'  his  troops  desi-rted,  takes  his  way 

Through  thick  reces:*;s,  that  exclude  tlie  light 

Of  Sol,  a  rccL-nt  wound  impcd:?s  his  flight : 

Pale  were  his  checks  with  loss  of  blood  and  fear, 

His  steps  supported  by  a  broken  spear. 

197.  Nor  various  Iris]  Tl-ts  fidion  is  borrow- 
ed from  Humer,  who  introduces  Thetis  peiform- 
ing  the  same  kuid  ofiice  to  the  body  of  Patroclus  ; 
though  I  think  the  allegory  is  not  so  just  and  na- 
tural in  the  imitation. 

ITaTfOxXto  i    ajz^  a/A&, 0(7i>]V  ^  •titnTrif  ?pi'5'^oV 

Iliad.  I.  19.  V.  38. 


Soon  as  he  hears  th'  unwonted  tumnU  mS(», 
And  views  the  female  cohorts  witli  surprise;     2lO 
Inquiries  none  he  makes  about  their  woet-, 
Nor  asks  the  reasons,  which  themselves  disclose. 
But  took  the  word,  and  first  his  silence  broke. 
The  stream  of  grief  descending,  as  he  spoke  : 
'*  Say,  n  retches,  whither  haste  yo,  what  you  are< 
And  why  thisfun'ml  pageant  yon  pr  pare  ; 
Wheu  day  and  niyht  conimi-^sionM  soldiers  stand 
To  guard  the  shailes  by  Creon's  harsh  command  ; 
When  inaccessible  to  all  remain, 
But  birds  and  beasts,  the  bodies  of  the  slain,    *220 
Unwept  and  uninterr'd  ? — Will  he  relent. 
His  stubborn  soul  by  vour  entreaties  bent  } 
Believe  tn*-,  sooner  might  your  pray'rs  assuage 
Tir  Ei,'y;itiaii  tyrant's  altars,  and  the  rage 
Of  Dinnitdc's  half-famish'd  steeds  :  or  move 
Sicilian  gotis,  the  progeny  of  Jove. 
If  well  I  know  the  man,  perchance  he'll  dare 
To  seize  your  persons  in  tt:e  act  of  pray'r, 
And  slaughter  each,  not  o'er  her  luisbaud's  corsf*, 
But  distant  far,  unknowing  of  remorse.  230 

Retreat  ye  then,  while  yet  secure  you  may; 
And  when  you  reach  again  Mycena;,  pay 
A  ecuutaph,  the  ntmost  that  remains 
Wiiile  thus  the  breathless  heroes  press  the  plains. 
Or  v\ill  ye  stay  t'  implore  the  passing  aid 
Of  Theseus,  who,  with  ensigns  high-display 'd, 
Returns  in  triunqih  from  Thermodon's  shore, 
Clogg'd  with  the  dead,  and  red  with  female  gore  ? 
Arm^.  mus>t  compel  him  to  commence  the  man, 
And  form  his  morals  on  a  ju^;ter  plan."  240 

He  said  :   their  tears  with  horrour  stand  congcal'd, 
Aud  grief  and  passion  to  amazement  yield  ; 
From  ev'ry  face  at  once  the  colour  flies, 
And  all  their  ardour  for  th'  adventure  dies. 
Thus,  when  the  tiger's  howl  (terrific  sound) 
Has  reach'd  the  herd  in  some  capacious  ground. 
Through  the  whole  field  a  sudden  terrour  reigns  : 
And  all,  forg'ctful  of  the  grassy  plains, 

224.  Til'  Egyptian  tyrant's]  Busiris  king  of 
Egypt  was  wont  to  sacrifice  strangers  to  his  gods; 
but  being  overcome  by  Hercules  underwent  the 
same  fate. 

Diomcde  king  of  Thrace  fed  his  horses  with 
human  flesh,  aud  was  slain  by  the  above-men- 
tioned hero. 

226,  Sicilian  gods]  Lactantius  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  these  deities. 

The  nymph  ^Etna  having  consented  to  the  em- 
braces of  Jupiter  was  pursued  by  Juno,  and  im- 
ploring tlie  assistance  of  the  Earth  was  received 
info  her  bosom,  and  bore  two  twins,  who  for  their 
virtues  were  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  gods, 
and  had  divine  honours  paid  them,  but  they  were 
only  appeased  with  human  blood. 

'.'53.  A  cenotaph]  This  was  a  kind  of  mock 
funeral,  aud  is  thus  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
third  book  of  his  iEneid. 

Ante  urbem  in  luco  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam 
Tjbabat  cincri  Andromache,  niaiicsque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,viridi  quern  cespite  inanem ; 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrymis,  sacravcrat  aras. 

For  a  farther  account  of  this  ceremony  sec  Xeno- 
phun's  Ki'jioy  Avrei?a(7if,  lib.  6.  aud  Tacitus's  An- 
nals, lib.  Land  U.  and  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of 
Clau.liu>. 
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Stand  imitp  nith  cxpictation,  who  shall  please,       j 
Anil  first  tlie  foe's  rapacious  maw  appease.        950  ] 
Foithwith  a  scries  of  ilebates  arose, 
And  various  schemes  in  order  they  propose; 
Some  ivill,  to  Thelies  that  instant  they  repair, 
Ami  Icmpt  the  k.ni;  by  bland  shinenl  and  pray'r; 
For  aid  on  Tlustus  oihers  would  rely  : 
){ut  all  disilaiii,  noug;ht  enterpris'd,  to  fly. 
Not  tiius  Argia  with  the  rest  despairs; 
V/[ih  more  than  female  fortitude  she  bears 
l"he  news  dissuasive,  ami,  her  sex  resign'd. 
Attempts  a  deed  of  the  most  ilaring  kind.         260 
She  glows  with  hope  of  dangerous  apjilause. 
Won  by  the  breach  of  Cieon's  impious  laws. 
And  courts,  what  the  most  hardy  Thraciau  ciame. 
Though  fenc'd  with  virgin-cohorts,  would  disclaim. 
Slie  meditates,  by  what  fallacious  cheat, 
Uiini.tic'd  by  the  rest,  she  may  retreat. 
Rash  and  regardless  of  lier  life  through  grief, 
.And  m-g'd  by  love  of  her  umch  iujur'd  chief, 
Or  gain  his  dear  remains,  or  else  provoke 
The  tyrant  tu  inflict  a  ileadly  stroke.  27(1 

Ijj  ev'ry  act  and  character  appear'd 
Iler  spouse  contest ;  one  «  hile  a  guest  rever'd, 
Now  at  the  altars  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
And  now  tlie  sneet  artilii:er  of  love  ; 
Then  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  quitting  her  embrace, 
AVith  ling'iing  eyes,  and  anguish  in  his  face. 
\i'l  most  that  iinag'd  form  recurs  to  sight, 
AVhich,  bare  and  naked  from  ti.e  scene  of  fight, 
Dcinanils  the  pile  :  disluib'd  with  cares  like  these, 
She  sickens,  and  since  nought  her  griefs  can  ease, 
I'lics  to  gnin  death  for  yet-untaste<l  rest,  281 

(The  chastisl  ardour  in  a  female  breast) 
Then,  turning  to  her  Argive  eomiades,  cries: 
"  Do  you,  in  favour  of  our  just  emprise, 
Solicit  Theseus,  cn.wn'd  with  hostile  spoils, 
And  may  success  attend  yom-  pious  toils. 
Bui  sutler  me,  from  whom  alone  arose 
These  grievous  Ills  and  yet  unequali'd  noes, 
To  penetrate  the  Theban  court,  and  prove 
The  menacM  timnderof  this  earthly  Jove.        290 
Nor  at  onr  entrance  shall  we  find  the  town 
Inhospitable,  or  ourselves  unknown; 
My  husband's  sire  and  sisters  will  defend 
His  wretched  widow,  and  her  cause  beliiend. 
Only  retreat  not;  to  these  hostile  walls 
My  own  desire,  an  happy  omen,  calls." 
She  ceas'd  :  and  as  a  partner  of  the  way, 
Menicles  tcjk  (btr.eath  whose  gentle  sway 
Her  vonthfnl  age  recelv'd  an  e:ir!y  store 
Of  menial  charms,  resign'd  to  viiine's  lore)      3C0 
And,  though  a  st;ai!gir  to  the  road,  pnrsu'd 
The  ste|>s  of  Orniuis,  distinctly  viev.'d. 
}'ut  when,  impetuous  as  the  drixing  wind. 
She'll  lell  the  partners  of  her  woe  behind, 
"  Shall  1,  O  much  lo\"d  source  of  grief,"  she  cries, 
"  While  foul  in  dust  thy  slighted  carcase  lies, 
Kxpect  an  answer  iVom  th*  Athenian  king. 
And  wait  for  aid,  which  he  may  never  bring; 
Or  hesitate  for  sanction  from  above. 
To  execute  the  dictates  of  my  love  ?  310 

While  thy  r<  mains  decrease  by  this  delay. 
Why  do  1  yield  not  to  the  birds  of  prey 
These  viler  linibs  ?  And  now,  alas  !   if  aught 
Of  ^ense  survives,  or  soul-engend'red  thought. 
To  Stygi-,n  ;  ods  perchance  tliou  dost  complain, 
And  wonder  what  can  thus  thy  wife  detain  ; 
I     W^hether  intoinb'd,  or  bare  beneath  the  skies 
Thy  corse  remains,  oa  me  th'  omission  lies. 


No  more  then  death  and  Creon  shall  withstand, 
Nor  love  and  Ornitus  in  vain  coniinanil."  320 

This  said,  she  scours  the  Megareinn  plain 
With  rapid  pace,  and  seeks  the  small  domalo 
Of  Creon  ;  each  sne  meets,  in  haste  replies 
To  her  demands,  and  turns  aside  his  eyes. 
Affrighted  at  her  garb —Thus  on  she  goes. 
Of  aspect  stern,  confiding  in  her  woes  : 
Alike  intrepid  in  her  heart  and  ear  ; 
And,  far  from  fearing,  she  inspires  with  fear. 
!n  Phrvgia  thus  when  DIndymns  rebounds 
With  shrieks  nocturnal,  and  with  doleful  sounds. 
The  frantic  leader  of  the  matrons  flies  i)3l 

To  where  the  waves  of  Simois  ari  e  ; 
Whose  sacri  d  blade  the  goddess  did  bestow, 
What  time  w  ith  wreaths  she  grac'd  htr  awful  brow. 
Hyperion  now  in  western  deeps  had  huri'd 
His  flaming  car,  and  sought  the  nether  world  ; 
When  imperceptibly  the  tedious  day, 
Beguii'd  by  toils  of  sorrow,  steals  away. 
Secure  o'er  darksome  meads,  and  rocks,  'twixt 
beams  SSa 

That  totler  to  their  fall,  through  swelling  streams. 
And  groves  that  ne'er  admit  the  iiiercing  rays 
Of  Pha^hus,  balliing  his  meridian  biaze. 
And  dykes,  and  fuiTows  of  th' Indented  field. 
From  her  incurious  eyes  by  night  conceal'd. 
Through  the  green  couch  of  monsters,  and  the  den 
Possess'd  by  beasts,  and  uncxplor'J  by  men, 
nireit  and  unOiipo:.'d  she  speeds  her  flight : 
No  toils  fatigue  her,  and  no  perils  fright. 
Mentetes  follows  slow  :  shame  stings  his  mind. 
Anil  wild  amazement  to  be  left  behind.  350 

Where  lor  instruction  did  she  not  apply. 
Whilst  lierchaste  bosom  heav'd  with  many  a  sigh } 
Oft  the  path  lost,  a  devious  way  she  took. 
When,  her  chief  solace,  the  bright  llames  forsook 
Her  erring  feet,  or  the  cold  shades  of  night, 
Back'd  by  the  wind,  expell'd  the  guiding  light. 
I'.ut  when  the  mount  of  Pentheus  they  descend. 
And,  weary,  to  the  vale  their  footsteiis  bend  ; 
Meptctes,  nearly  spent,  the  nymph  addrest. 
While  friquint  pantings  heaVd  his  aged  breast. 
"  .Vot  far  (if  hope  of  the  neai-finish'd  way  361 

Flatt-rs  me  not)  the  ciiampaign  I  survey, 
Where  the  fell  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  lies. 
And,  Intermix'd  with  clouds,  the  domes  arise. 
A  noisome  stench  pervades  the  steaming  air. 
And  rav'nons  birds  In  Hocks  obscene  repair. 
This  is  the  fatal  plain,  the  seat  of  war  ; 
Nor  is  the  town  of  Cadmus  distant  far. 
See,  how  the  field  projects  the  lengtiriiinj  shade 
Of  walls,  upon  its  surface  wide  display'd,  370 

32?.  In  Phrygia  thus  when  DIndymns]  DIn- 
dymns or  Dimiyma  were  two  mountains  near  Ida 
in  Phrygia,  consecrated  to  Cybtle,  and  famous 
for  the  solemnization  of  her  sacred  rites,  as  we 
learn  from  Virg'l. 

O  vere  Phrygian,  neque  cnim  Phryses!  ite  peralta 
Dindyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 
Tympana  vos  buxusquevocant  Berecynthia  nialrls 
Idcar. .ffineid,  b.  9.  V.  617. 


369.  Spe,  how  the  field]  This  description  is 
scarce  Inferior  to  any  In  the  whole  work.  It  Is  a> 
b.  autiful  a  night-piece  as  can  be  f.mnd  in  poetry. 
The  shade  of  the  walls  projecting  into  the  field 
before  the    city,  the    lit'bt   on  the   watjh-towers 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


'  While  uj'ing  Vulcan  faintly  shines  between 
Fiom  the  watch-towV,  and  swells  the  solemn  scene  ! 
The  nii;ht  was  late  more  still,  the  stars  alone 
Casta  faint  lustre  round  her  ebon  throne." 
So  spake  Mencetes;  anil  the  trembling  fair 
With  hands  extended  thus  addrest  her  pray'r: 
"  O  Thebes,  once  sought  with  more  than  vulgar 

toil, 
Though  hostile  now,  again  a  friendly  soil 
Should  Creon  deign  to  render  back  entire 
My  lord's  remains,  to  feed  th^  fnn'ral  fire  !        3S0 
View,  with  what  pomp,  what  followers  at  her  call, 
The  wife  of  Polynices  seeks  thy  wall  ! 
Full  modest  is  my  suit,  nor  hard  the  task 
To  gratify  :  my  spouse  is  all  I  ask  ; 
IMv  spouse  long  outtawM,  and  exposal  to  want, 
(His  throne  usurp'd)  to  my  entreaties  grant. 
Nor  linger  thou  in  Pluto's  griesly  dome, 
If  aught  of  form  subsist,  and  phantoms  roam  ; 

breaking  out  by  fits  here  and  there,  and  the  stin- 
tless of  the  night,  present  a  fine  picture  to  the 
imagination.  The  colouring  is  so  strong,  that  one 
may  almost  fancy  seeing  the  disconsolate  prin- 
cess walking  under  the  walls,  and  deliberating 
tow  to  act. 

38S.  If  aught  of  form  subsist]  Mi'.  Pope's  note 
on  the  following  verses  of  Homer, 

il  TTOTTot,  Tif^  t:;  Efi  ^  fin- AiJao  Jojuojtrtv 

will  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  matter. 

"  This  passage  will  be  clearly  understood,  by  ex- 
plaining the  notion  which  the  ancients  entertain- 
ed of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  according  to  the 
forccited  triple  division,  or  mind,  image,  and  bod5^ 
They  imagined,  that  the  soul  was  not  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  at  the  hour  of  death,  but  that 
there  was  a  farther  separation  of  the  ^piv,  or  un- 
derstanding, from  its  EiJiuAcv,  or  vehicle  ;  so  that 
the  EiouiXov,  or  image  of  the  body,  being  in  Hell, 
the  <p^*iv,  or  understanding,  might  be  in  Heaven  : 
and  that  this  is  a  true  explanation  is  evident  from 
a  passage  in  the  Odyssey.     B.  1 1.  v.  600. 

Tov  2;  fXET'  Eiff-EVoWffa  Ismv  HfaX>>1El*Iv 

TEpw:T«i  EV  ^a^^»If,  lif  iy_t^  xaXTinr^Vfov  H6>]v* 

jBy  this  it  appears  tliat  Homer  was  of  opinion  that 
Hercules  was  in  Heaven,  while  his  Eifu.?.oy,  or 
image,  was  in  Hell  :  so  that  when  this  second  se- 
paialion  is  made,  the  image  or  vehicle  becomes  a 
mere  thoughtless  form. 

"  We  have  this  whole  doctrine  very  distinctly 
delivered  by  Plutarch  in  these  words  :  '  Man  is  a 
compound  subject;  but  not  of  two  parts,  as  is 
«ommonly  believed,  because  the  understanding  is 
generally  accounted  a  part  of  the  soul ;  whereas 
indeed  it  as  far  exceeds  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is  di- 
viner than  the  body.  •  Now  the  soul,  when  com- 
poundfd  with  the  understanding,  makes  reason, 
and  when  compounded  with  the  body,  passion  : 
whereof  the  one  is  the  source  or  principle  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  the  otiier  of  vice  or  virtue.  Man 
therefore  properly  dies  two  <lcatbs ;  the  first 
death  makes  him  two  of  three,  and  the  second 
makes  him  one  of  two.' — Plutarch  of  the  Face  in 
tiie  Moon."     See  Homer's  Iliad,  vol.  'J.  lib.  22. 


But  if  thy  favours  I  deserve,  precede, 

And  to  thy  earthly  part  thy  consort  lead."       390. 

She  said  ;  and  hast'ning  to  a  neighb'ring  cot. 

Some  simple  swain's  secure,  though  ^.lender  lot, 

Hepairs  her  torch  extinguish'd  by  the  wind. 

And  rushes  forwards,  turbulent  of  mind. 

.Such  was  the  search  that  pensive  Ceres  made, 

(Her  ciiild  convcy'd  to  the  Tartarean  shade) 

With  lamp  in  hand,  whose  well-reflected  light 

Varied  each  side,  with  rays  alternate  bright, 

She  trac'd  the  chariot-ruts,  distinctly  view'd, 

.And  step  by  step  the  ravisher  pursu'd.  400 

Tir  iniprison'd  giant  echoes  back  again 

Her  fiantic  shrieks,  and  lightens  all  the  plain 

^'t'it[l  bursting  fire  from  the  Vulcaniau  hall ; 

And  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  valleys,  call 

Persephone  :  the  court  of  Dis  alone 

Is  silent  midst  the  universal  groan. 

Her  friend  reminds  her  oft  of  Creon's  ire. 

And  warns  to  hide  the  interdicted  fire. 

Thus  she,  who  reign'd  o'er  many  a  Grecian  town. 

With  ev'ry  virtue  that  adorns  a  crown,  410 

In  war  redoubted,  and  in  peace  belov'd, 

Admir'd  for  beauty,  and  for  worth  approv'd, 

.\inidst  the  dreary  horrours  of  the  night. 

Without  a  social  guide,  her  foes  in  sight. 

Undaunted  str.-iys  through  meadows  cover'd  o'er 

With  deathful  arms,  and  slippery  wltli  gore. 

While  injur'd  ghosts  flit  round  her,  and  demand 

Tlieir  limbs  disjoin'd,  and  scatter'd  on  the, strand. 

Oft  as  tiie  lifeless  bodies  are  explor'd 

With  curious  inquest,  on  the  spear  or  sword    420 

She  treads  unheeding,  all  her  thoughts  employ'd 

Her  lord's  mistaken  relics  to  avoid. 

Now  leaning  o'er  the  carcases,  she  strains 

Her  eyes,  and  of  the  want  of  light  complains; 

When  Juno,  who,  to  save  her  chosen  race, 

H:id  stolen  from  the  Thunderer's  embiacc. 

And,  tLiking  all  advantage  of  the  time. 

Shot  down  to  Athens  from  tb'  aerial  clime, 

To  mov'e  the  mind  of  Pallas,  and  prepare 

The  city  lo  receive  each  suppliant  fair ;  430 

Beheld  th'  liiachian  princess,  as  in  vain 

She  toil'd  en'oneous  on  the  spacious  plain. 

And  grieving  at  the  sight,  awhde  rtsign'd 

To  pity's  gentle  lore  her  tender  mind  : 

And,  stopping  near  the  sister  of  the  Sun 

Her  chariot,  thus  in  accents  mild  begun  : 

"  At  Cynthia's  bauds  if  Juno  claim  regard, 

Her  merit  with  a  due  return  re\\ard. 

424.  And  of  the  want  of  light  complains]  Lac- 
tantius,  contr.ary  to  the  general  practice  of  com- 
mentators, convicts  Statins  of  a  slip  of  his  me. 
mory  in  representing  Argia  without  a  torch,  and 
pr.-sently  alter  hinting  that  she  had  one;  con- 
demning him  from  bis  own  words, 

-. Aliamque  ad  busta  ferehat 

Antigone  miseranda  facem Verse  31-9. 

Hiw  (says  he)  could  Antigone  be  said  to  bear 
another  torch,  unlesb  Argia  had  one  before  ?  But 
this  is  a  mere  critical  cavil.  Argia  might  have  a 
torch  at  the  time  the  poet  mentions,  though  not 
before.  It  m.ny  then  be  asked,  why  the  poet  did, 
not  tell  us  ofit?  — To  this  1  answer,  that  it  was 
needless  he  should  inform  us  ofit,  unless  he  cimld 
do  it  wilhout  seeming  desirous  of  it,  and  going 
out  of  his  subject  on  purpose. 
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To-,  hiclit  prolonj;'(l,  to  crown  a  vicious  flame, 
And  utiicr  insult*-,  I  forbear  to  name,  4+0 

Hrant  my  request,  and  by  compliance  shun 
The  wrath  incurr'd  for  crimes  alrea<iy  done. 
See,  eircuintu^M  in  niL;ht  Argia  strays, 
A  dame  as  worthy  of  our  aid  a^  praise  ! 
Ill  vain  siie  toils  around  th'  ensau^ruluM  field, 
Until  thy  stronger  rays  assistance  yield. 
Kxfrt  thy  horns,  and,  nearer  in  thy  course, 
Shine  dnwn  on  Karth  with  more  than  wimted  force; 
WhileSIcep,nlio  guides  thy  chariot  tlu'o*  tlie  skies, 
descends  to  cliise  each  watc'hful  Thcban's  eyes.** 
Scarce  had  she  spoke,  when  trum  a  hurstinu; cloud 
The  goddf-ss  held  her  orb  forth  midst  a  crowd     452 
Of  lesser  stars,  and  gilds  the  dewy  plains: 
The  dazzling  lustre  Juno  scarce  sustains. 
The  princess  viewing  now,  recnls  to  thought 
TJie  purple  robe,  her  skilful  hands  had  wrought. 
Although  the  texture  was  efiac'd  with  i;ure, 
Xor  the  bright  hue  so  vivid  as  befnre  ; 
And  while  she  calls  <>n  Hcav'n  in  plaintive  strains, 
And  fears,  that  this  small  gift  alone  remains    4G0 
To  grace  his  obsequies,  and  future  bust, 
She  scps  his  body  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Forthwith  her  speech,  !ier  sight,  her  motion  flies, 
And  griff  snspcnds  the  torrent  in  her  eyes. 
Then  grov'Iing  oVr  the  slain,  with  warai  embrace 
She  clasp'd  hislinib>,  and  kiss'd  his  clay-cold  face; 
Andfrum  his  stifT'ning  liair,  and  costly  vest. 
The  clotted  gore  %vith  care  assiduous  pressM. 
Her  voice  returning,  on  her  spouse  she  roH'd 
Her  eyes,  and  ciyM, — "  Art  thou,  w!iom  I  behold, 
Adrastus'  heir,  and  leader  of  the  fight,  471 

In  bold  assertion  of  a  monarch's  right  ? 
And  do  I  thus  array'd  thy  triumphs  meet? 
See,  see  Argia  seeks  a  safe  retreat 
At  Thebes..^O  lead  her  then  within  the  walls 
To  thy  paternal  roof  and  regal  hails  ; 
And  seize  th*  occasion  which  she  gives,  to  prove 
Thy  grateful  sei>se  of  her  experienc'd  love. 
Alas  !  what  do  I  ask  > — a  slender  sput 
Of  native  earth  is  all  my  consort's  lot.  480 

For  what  this  quarrel  then,  and  impious  fray  ? 
Forbid  it  Heav'ns,  his  brother  e'er  should  sway 

439.  For  night  prolonged]  Jupiter,  having  lain 
■with  Alcmejia  in  the  form  of  her  husband  Am- 
phitryon, thinking  the  space  of  one  night  insuf- 
ficient fur  his  pleasures,  ordered  the  Moon  to 
make  it  as  long  as  three,  which  (we  find  from  this 
speech  of  Juno)  she  complied  with. — Lactantius. 

Ovid  also  takes  notice  of  it  in  Deianira's  epistle 
to  Hercules. 

At  non  il!e  velit,  cui  Nox  si  creditur  una 
Non  tanti,  ut  tantus  concipere,  fuit. 

463.  Forthwith  her  speech]  Mr.  Drj'den  in  his 
poem  on  tlie  death  of  Charles  the  Second  has 
some  fine  lines,  that  very  nearly  resemble  our 
author's. 

Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb: 
Sure  there's  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe. 
Tears  stand  oouiieal'd,  and  cannot  flow  ; 
And  the  sad  suul  rttirrs  into  her  inmost  room  : 
Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  aflTord  relief; 
But  unproviflcd  for  a  sudden  blow, 
IJke  Niobe,  we  marble  growj 
And  petrify  with  grief. 
VOL.  II. 


Weeps  not  Jocasta,  tender-hearted  dame  ? 

Where  is  Antigone,  so  known  to  fame  } 

Fate  wills  then,  thou  shouldM  lie  for  me  alone. 

To  torture  me,  iit  cn.iel  fight  o'erthrown. 

In  vain  I  said,  *  Ah  !  whitlier  dost  tliun  fly 

For  crowns  and  sceptres,  wliich  the  gods  deny  ? 

r.et  Argive  honours  lx)und  thy  rash  dc^>ire. 

Nor  thus  beyond  what  fortune  grants  aspire.'    490 

Yet  why  do  1  complain  ? — I  gave  the  sword. 

And  my  sad  sire  in  thy  behalf  implor'd. 

To  find  thee  thus.^Yet  w'lW  1  not  repine; 

Resign  to  your  decrees,  O  pow'is  divine  ! 

His  relics  by  your  aid  obtain'd  repay 

The  toils  and  anxious  sorrows  of  the  way. 

Alas  !  with  what  a  gnpe  de-cends  the  wound  ! 

W^s  this  his  brother  ?  On  what  spot  of  ground 

Lies  the  fell  murd'rur  ?— Could  I  know  the  way, 

I'd  i-ob  the  beasts,  and  vultures  of  their  prey.  50l> 

But  he  perhaps  enjoys  a  decent  pyre  ; 

And  shall  thoti  mourn  the  want  of  ritual  fire  ? 

Ah!  no.-^With  equal  honours  shalt  thou  burn, 

And  tears  rain  copious  u'er  the  golden  urn. 

To  kings  deny'd :  thy  tomb  for  e'er  shall  prove 

The  pleasing  duty  of  my  widowM  love; 

And  young  Thessander  to  thy  bed  succeed, 

A  witness  to  the  woes  on  which  1  feed.'* 

Behold  Antigone  with  trembling  hand 

Bear  for  the  fvirtive  rites  another  brand,  51© 

Shares  all  the  woe,  and  heaves  the  distant  groan  ; 

Scarce  could  she  gain  an  egiess  from  the  town; 

i'or  Creon,  ever  wary  to  retard 

The  breach  of  his  comaiand,  increas*d  the  guardj 

So  that  more  oft  revolves  the  watching-hour. 

And  thicker  burns  the  fire  on  ev'ry  tow*r. 

Her  brothel"  therefore,  and  the  gods  she  prays. 

To  speed  her  flight,  and  pardon  h'T  di^lays  j 

And,  frantic,  rushes  from  the  silent  walls, 

While  drowsy  Morpheus  on  the  sentry  falls.    52^ 

With  such  a  bound  along  the  meadow  springs 

The  nrgin-lioness,  when  anger  wings 

Her  rapid  progress,  or  when  hopes  of  prey 

Allure  ht-r  from  her  shady  d  n  away. 

Nor  a  long  time  elnpsM,  before  she  gain'd 

The  place  by  Polynices'  blood  distain'd* 

Menoetes  meets  her  traversing  the  plains. 

And  his  dear  pupil's  deep-fetcliM  groans  restrains. 

lint,  when  the  growing  noise  had  reach'd  the  car 

Of  the  sad  virgin  all  erect  thro' fear  j  530 

And  by  the  torches'  liu'ht,  and  friendly  rays 

Of  Cynthia,  more  distinctly  she  surveys 

Argia*s  bloody  face,  dishevell'd  hair. 

And  sable  vest,  she  thus  bespeaks  the  fair  : 

"  Say,  daring  wretch,  whatchief  o'erthrown  infight 

Thou  scek'st,  encraaching  on  my  proper  right  r'' 

To  this  s!ie  nought  replies,  but  o'er  her  spouse. 

And  her  own  face,  a  sable  veil  she  tlirows, 

Fur  fear  at  first  her  ev*ry  thought  possest. 

And  grief  awhile  forsook  her  tender  breast.      549 

This  length  of  silence  but  the  more-  increas'd 

The  dame's  surmise,  nor  her  inquiries  ceas'd: 

Her  comrade  then  she  presses,  while  they  gaze 

With  horrour  fix'd,  ami  silent  with  amaze: 

507.  And  young  Thessander]  This  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  famous  speech  of  Dido  in  the  fourtk 
book  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid. 

Saltern  si  qua  mihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 

Ante  tugam  soboles;   si  quis  niihi  parvutus  aula 

Luderet  .^neas,  <iui  te  tantum  ore  rtferret. 

SartluLV 
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LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


At  length  the  princess  thus  her  silence  broke, 

And,  clasping  in  her  arms  the  body,  spoke. 

"  If,  in  the  search  of  some  relation  slain, 

Thou  roamest,  darkling,  thro'  tlie  bloody  plain, 

And  fearest  angry  Creon's  stern  decree, 

My  secret  purpose  I  reveal  to  thee.  550 

If  thou  art  wretched  (as  thy  tears  avow) 

Why  join  we  notour  hands,  and  make  a  vonr 

Of  amity  ? — Adrastus'  danghter  I, 

Hopeful  by  stealtli,  and  mutual  secrecy, 

My  Polynices'  poor  remains  to  burn, 

And  close  his  ashes  in  a  precious  urn  : 

But  who  art  thou  ?" — Astonish'd  with  snrprise, 

The  Theban  damsel,  trembling,  thus  replies. 

"  Me  then  (O  iijnnrance  of  human  race  !) 

Me  dost  thou  fear,  and  hold  in  thy  embrace      560 

My  brother's  limh^,  unwilling  to  disclose  ? 

To  thee,  the  tender  partner  of  my  woes, 

The  friendly  task  with  blushes  1  resign. 

And  own  my  lukewarm  love  e\cell'd  by  ihine." 

Thus  she.— When,  grov'lingwithdisorder'd  charms 

Around  the  prince,  they  fold  him  in  their  arms; 

Their  falling  tears,  and  hair  together  blend, 

(While  eagerly  to  kiss  him  they  contend) 

And  with  mix'd  groans  their  lips  by  turns  employ 

On  his  dear  face  and  neck,  and  share  the  joy.  570 

A  brother  one,  and  one  a  husband  plains  j 

And  Thebes  and  Argos  in  alternate  strains 

They  sing  ;  but  most  Argia  calls  to  mind 

Their  nnm'r.uis  griefs,  hard  lot  and  fates  unkind. 

"  By  this  our  common  rite  of  secret  woe, 

Yon  social  manes,  and  the  siats  that  glow 

In  Heaven,  conscious  of  the  truth,  I  swear, 

That  never,  when  he  breath'd  our  Argive  air. 

His  deal,  though  absent,  sister 'scap'd  his  thought; 

Her  only  he  desir'd,  her  only  sought.  5S0 

Whilst  his  lov'd  mother,  an<l  his  native  dim*, 

His  crown  detain'd  beyond  th' allotted  time, 

Without  one  tear  or  sigh  were  left  behind, 

And  I,  a  lesser  care,  with  ease  resign'd. 

But  thou  perhaps  from  some  huge  turret's  heisrht. 

Hast  seen  him  toiling  thro'  the  ranks  of  fight. 

While,  as  with  martial  air  he  strode  along. 

With  eyes  reverted  from  amid'.t  ttic  throng, 

He  wav'd  his  sword,  and  bow'd  his  triple  crest. 

An  honour  paid  to  those  he  lov'd  the  best,        590 

While  we  at  distance  pin'd.— What  god  could  fire 

The  furious  pair  to  such  excess  of  ire  ? 

Could  not  your  prayers  move  his  stubborn  breast? 

And  was  a  sister's  suit  in  vain  address'd  ?" 

Now  had  the  dame  the  woeful  fact  disclos'd. 

But  thus  their  faithful  comrade  interpos'd  : 

575.  By  this  our  common  rite]  Our  author, 
to  put  a  linisiiing  stroke  to  the  characters  of  Ar- 
gia and  Antigone,  presents  us  with  an  inteiTiew 
between  them,  in  which  their  dispositions  and 
manners  are  convi  yed  to  ns  through  the  chaim- 1 
of  discourse.  From  a  comparison  of  the  conduct 
of  these  ladies  we  maj^  infer,  that  love  transcends 
natural  affection  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  Ar- 
gia, fearing  lest  her  sister  should  not  persevere  in 
assisting  nt  thefimeral  rites  of  her  husband  through 
dread  of  Creon's  displeasure,  tells  her  of  his  sin- 
cere regard  and  esteem,  and  prompts  her  to  exer- 
herself,  without  seeming  to  do  it.— The  art  of  thet 
poet  is  very  visible  on  this  occasion. 

595.  Now  had  the  dame]  This  seems  an  indi- 
rect stroke  on  female  loquacity.  The  two  prin- 
•esses,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  their  enterprize, 


"  Come  on,  and  first  y»ur  entrrprize  pursue; 

The  stars,  retiring,  wear  a  paler  hue. 

And  morn  advances. — When  the  work  is  sped. 

Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o'er  the  dead.** 

Not  far  remote,  Isnienos  roll'vi  his  flood,  601 

Still  foul  with  slaughter,  and  distain'd  with  blood. 

Hither  the  feeble  pair  by  mutual  aid 

Tile  warrior's  lacerated  corpse  convey'd, 

Tlie  little  strength  he  has  Mencutes  lends, 

.And  to  support  the  load  his  arm  extends. 

Thus  Phaeton,  from  \*uloan's  fury  sav'd. 

In  Po's  warm  stream  his  pious  sisters  lav'd. 

To  trees  transfonn'd,  ami  sorrowing  for  his  doom. 

Ere  scarce  his  smoking  body  fili'd  the  tomb.     610 

Soon  as  they  cleans'd  their  brother  in  t!;e  ford, 

.Vnd  to  their  proper  form  his  limbs  restor'd, 

They  print  the  parting  kiss  on  either  cheek. 

And  liie,  to  close  the  rites,  assiduous  seek: 

But  ev'ry  spark  extinct,  and  flame  o'ercome 

By  vap'ry  damps,  desponding  long  they  roam. 

Preserv'd  by  chance,  or  Providence,  there  stood, 

Not  distant  far,  a  high-heap'd  pile  of  wood  : 

\\nicther  some  fiend  the  fires  discordant  spar'd. 

Or  nature  for  new  prodigies  prepar'd,  G20 

Is  yet  unsaid,  the  cause  remains  unknown; 

Eteocles  upon  the  lop  was  thrown. 

Here  tliey  perceive  a  ^lender  gleam  of  light 

From  sable  oaks,  and,  joyful  at  the  sight. 

In  haste  implore  the  unkuown  shade,  who  claims 

The  structure,  to  divide  the  grateful  flames 

With  Polynices,  nor  disdain  to  bum 

On  the  same  pyre,  and  share  one  common  urn. 

Again  behold  the  brothers  I — When  the  fire 

Pervades  their  limbs  in  many  a  curling  spire,  630 

The  vast  pile  trembles,  and  tli'  intruder's  corse 

Is  driven  from  the  pile  with  sudden  force  ; 

The  flames,  dividing  at  the  points,  ascend. 

And  at  each  other  adverse  rays  extend. 

Thus,  when  the  ruler  of  th' infernal  state 

(Pale-visag'd  Dis)  commits  to  stern  debate 

The  sister-fiends,  their  brands,  held  forth  to  fight, 

Now  clash,  then  part,  and  shed  a  transient  light. 

The  very  beams  divoin  before  their  eyes: 

With  hell-bred  terrourssmit,  each  virgin  cries:  640 

"  Through  our  default  then  do  the  flames  engage. 

And  have  our  hands  renew'd  fraternal  rage  ? 

For  who,  however  cruel  in  the  fray. 

Would  drive  an  injur'd  Thcban's  shade  away  ? 

fall  into  a  long  conversation,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility might  have  lasted  till  day-light,  had  not 
their  good  friend  Mencetes  admonished  them  of 
their  doty. 

607.  Thus  Phaeton]  The  stoiy  of  Phaeton's 
fall  from  Heaven  is  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged 
upon  in  a  note.  See  0\'id's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  2* 
fable  1. 

629.  -Again  behold  the  brothers]  This  fiction 
is  very  properly  inserted,  and  if  it  is  not  thft 
poet's  invention,  docs  great  honour  to  his  judg- 
ment. Such  traits  of  the  mar^ellous  have  a  fine 
efl'ect  in  poetry.  Lucan  has  imitated  it  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  prodigies  that  ushered  in  the  civil  • 
war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  Pharsalia, 
lib.  1. 


-Vestali  raptus  ah  ara 


Ignis,  et  ostendens  confectas  llamma  Latinas 
Scinditur  in  partes,  geminoque  cacumine  surgit, 
Thebanos  imitata  rogos. 
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But  our  Eteoclos  ? — The  shield  I  know. 

And  half-burnt  girdle  of  the  brother  foe. 

Mark,  how  the  fire  rioedes,  then  joins  again  ! 

Deep  fi\'d  as  erst  their  enmities  remain. 

Fruitless  the  war !   In  vain  afresh  they  join 

In  fight,  O  tyrant,  for  the  pahn  is  tiiinc;         650 

Whence  then  this  useless  rage,  tliis  martial  heat, 

"When  he  netirps  the  crown,  and  regal  seat  ? 

Resign  j'our  throats;  and  thou,  the  younger,  bend. 

Nor  more  for  alienated  s«ay  contend. 

At  our  joint  suit,  O  close  the  direful  scene : 

Or,  to  prevent  your  rage,  we  rush  betiveen." 

Scarce  had  she  spoke,  when  with  a  rumuling  sound 

The  field  and  lofty  houses  shook  around; 

The  pile  yawn'd  wider,  and  his  slumbers  broke, 

From  dreams  of  woe  tlie  starting  soldier  woke,  660 

And,  ruOLiing  o'er  the  plain  with  naked  suord, 

Each  secret  pass  and  avenue  explor'd. 

Menoetes  only  dreads  th'  advancing  band; 

While  thej'  before  the  pyre,  undaunted,  stand, 

Avow  the  breach  of  Croon's  harsh  decree, 

And  lift  the  shout  of  triumph,  as  they  see 

Their  brother's  body  to  the  flames  a  prey, 

And  eiVy  nionld'ring  limb  conium'd  away. 

If  aught  disturbs  the  tcnour  of  their  mind, 

'Tis  but  the  fear  that  Creon  should  be  kind.     070 

They  both  dispute  whose  labours  merit  most 

Of  glory,  and  the  crime  alternate  boast. 

"  I  brought  the  corse,  and  I  the  structure  fir'd, 

IVIe  love,"  they  cry,  *'  me  piety  in«pir'd." 

The  cruel  j>unishment  thus  each  demands. 

And  thro'  the  chains,  delighted,  thrusts  1ier  hands. 

No  more  that  caution  to  offend  remains. 

Nor  mutual  reverence  their  stile  restrains  : 

Both  angry  seem,  such  jarring  clamours  rise 

On  either  side,  and  rend  the  vaulted  skies.       680 

The  guards  who  seiz'd  them  are  dispatch'd  to  court, 

I^eforc  the  king  the  matter  to  rejiort. 

But  Pallas  ushers  in  the  female  band 

To  the  Cecropian  town,  at  the  command 

Of  Juno,  crowns  their  sorrows  with  applause, 

And  interests  the  people  in  their  cause.         [plies 

Thtii  hands  with  houghs,  tiieir  foreheads  she  sup- 

With  wreaths,  and  leaches  them  in  humble  guise 

To  veil  their  face,  the  suppliant  knee  to  bend. 

And  empty  urns  to  public  view  extend.  690 

Of  ev'ry  age  a  crowd  of  gazers  roams. 

Some  seek  the  streets,  and  others  mount  theirdomcs. 

"  From  whence  this  swarm  of  wretched  dames  ?" 

they  cry : 
"AVhy  flows  the  tear,  and  heaves  the  broken  sigh  ?" 
In  concert,  ere  they  learn  the  cause,  they  groan. 
The  goddess,  mixt  with  either  train,  makes  known 
The  object  of  their  suit,  their  native  laud, 
And  whom  they  mourn,  and  answers  each  demand. 
On  all  occasions  they  themsehes  disclose 
The  source  and  origin  of  all  their  woes,  700 

And,  murm'ring  out  th'  inhuman  tyrant's  law, 
In  throngs  around  a  vulgar  audltnce  draw. 


669.  If  aught]  The  magnanimity  of  these  two 
heroines  is  equal  to  any  thing  recorded  of  the 
fair  sex  both  in  fabie  anl  history.  One  cannot 
but  cry  out  Vith  Tasso, 

O  spettacolo  grande,  ove  a  tenzone 
Sono  aniorc,  e  magnanima  virtute  ! 
Ove  la  morte  al  vincitor  si  pone 
Iii  premio,  e'l  mal  del  viato  i  la  salute ! 


Thus  from  their  nests  the  Thracian  birds  complain 

In  broken  notes,  and  many  a  twitt'ring  strain. 

To  strangers  when  th'  incestuous  rape  they  sing, 

And  wail  th'  injustice  of  the  lustful  king. 

There  stood  as  in  the  centre  of  the  town 

An  altar,  sacred  to  the  poor  alone  ; 

Here  gentle  Clemency  has  fix'd  her  seat, 

And  none  but  wretches  hallow  the  retreat.        710 

A  train  of  votaries  she  never  wants  : 

And  al!  requests  and  suits,  impartial,  grants. 

Whoe'er  implore,  a  speedy  audience  gain  ; 

And  open  night  and  day  her  gates  remain  : 

That  misery  might  ever  find  access. 

And  by  complaints  alone  obtain  redress. 

Nor  costly  are  her  rites :   no  blood  she  claims 

From  slaughtcr'd  victims,  nor  odorous  flames  ; 

Her  altars  sweat  with  tears  ;   and  wreaths  of  woe. 

Her  suitors,  tearing  from  their  hair,  bestow;     720 

Or  garments  in  her  fane  are  left  behind, 

When  Fortune  shifts  the  siene,  to  hrr  resign'd. 

A  grove  surrounds  it,  where  in  shadowy  rows 

The  laurel  tree  and  suppliant  olive  grows. 

No  well  wrought  effigy  her  likeness  bears. 

Her  imag'd  form  nb  sculptur'd  metal  wears: 

In  human  breasts  resides  the  pow'r  divine, 

A  constant  levee  trembling  at  her  shrine. 

The  place,  dcform'd  with  horrours  not  its  own, 

To  none  but  objects  of  distress  is  kojwn.  730 

Fame  says,  the  sons  of  great  Alcides  rear'd 

The  fane,  in  honour  of  the  pow'r  rever'd, 

(A  temple  to  their  father  first  decreed) 

But  Fame  diminishes  the  glorious  deed. 

'Tis  justcr  to  believe,  the  pow'rs  above, 

Of  whose  protection  and  parental  love 

Fair  Athens  shar'd  a  more  than  equal  part, 

The  pile  erected,  not  a  mortal's  art ; 

That  mercy  might,  by  rushing  in  between 

Offended  justice  and  til' oflfender,  screen  746 

The  guilty  wretch.     For  this  the  structure  rose, 

A  common  refuge  in  the  greatest  woes. 

703.  Thus  from  their  nests]  Tereas,  king  of 
Thrace,  having  married  Progne,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  ravished  her  sister 
Philomela,  cMt  out  her  tongue,  and  shut  her  up 
in  a  prison,  where  she  wrote  the  story  in  needle- 
work, and  sent  it  to  her  sister.  Projne  was  trans- 
formed to  a  swallow,  and  Philomela  to  a  nightin- 
gale— We  had  a  simile  drawn  from  this  bird  ia 
the  eighth  book.  I  do  not  like  the  repetition  ; 
but  think  it  much  more  tolerable  than  one  in  the 
fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  is  copied  verba- 
tim from  one  in  the  sixth  :  I  mean  that  of  a  horse 
sot  at  liberty  and  ranging  the  pastures  :  whereas 
our  author  has  varied  his  language  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  comparison. 

709.  Here  gentle  Clemency]  Chaucer,  who  in 
his  Palamon  and  Arcite  has  taken  great  liberties 
with  our  author,  and  almost  transcribed  some 
passages  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel)  mentions 
the  Argive  ladies  entering  this  temple. 
Herein  tliis  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence, 
We  have  been  waiting  all  this  fourtenight :   &c. 

There  is  a  vast  luxuriance  of  fancy,  as  well  as 
pripriety  displayed  in  this  description.  The 
building,  sacrifices,  and  votaries  are  such  as  are 
highly  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  character  of  this  goddess. 


^24 


LEWIS'S  TRANSLATION 


No  luiman  blooJ  tli'  unspotted  pavements  stains; 
But  tlircat'ninj  Vengeance  with  her  clanking  ehams, 
And  instruments  of  anger,  howls  aloof, 
Nor  Fortune  frowns  beneath  this  hal'ow'd  roof. 
Through  all  tlie  globe  is  this  asylum  known. 
Here  kings  depos'd,  and  chiefs  in  war  o'erthrown. 
And  those,  whose  errour  was  their  only  crime. 
Convene,  repairing  from  each  distant  clime.     ToO 
This  hospitable  goddess  soon  o'ercame 
The  rage  of  CEdipus,  whose  vengeful  flame 
The  Furies  kind'cd  ;  and  Orestes  freed 
From  the  fell  honours  of  the  niurd'rnus  dewl. 
Hitlurthe  pensive  dames  of  Lerna  eome, 
Conducted  by  a  crowd  :   before  the  ilome 
A  train  of  pilurims  stood,  but  all  give  way. 
Soon  as  Ujore  pleasius  thoughts  their  cares  allay, 
They  shout  aloud. — Thus  when  a  well-rang'd  host 
Offeather'd  cranes  survey  the  Pharlan  coast,  160 
They  stretch  their  necks,  and  clapping  as  they  rty, 
Tl'cir  wings  expanded,  shade  a  length  of  sky  : 
Such  is  till  ir  jov  to  scape  the  winter's  reign, 
And  share  in  Nile  the  summer  heats  again. 
Now  Theseus,  grac'd  with  conquest  and  renow-n 
From  Scythian  bottles,  seeks  th'  Athenian  town. 
A  pair  of  snow-white  steeds  his  chariot  draws, 
His  chariotwreath'd  with  laurels,while  th'applause 
Of  shouting  thousands,  and  paeifie  sound 
Of  breathing  clarions  wafts  his  jiraise  around.  770 
To  swell  the  pomp,  before  the  chief  are  borne 
The  spoils  and  trophies  from  the  vanquisird  torn; 
The  car,  tlie  pageant  cbargM  with  many  a  crest. 
The  sorrowing  steed,  w  ith  trajipings  gaily  drest. 
The  pole-axe,  wont  to  lay  the  forest  low, 
And  thin  M.cotis,  the  well-polish 'd  bow. 
The  quiver  light,  the  gir.lle  studded  o'er 
"Willi  gems,  and  shield  deform'd  with  female  gore. 
But  they,  intrepid  still,  their  sex  disclose, 
And  in  no  vulgar  groans  express  their  woes  ;    7S0 
To  sue  for  life  unworthily  disdain. 
And  seek  the  martial  virgin's  holy  fane. 
The  reiguiug  passion  now  is  to  behold 
The  lictors,  glitt'ring  with  Barbaric  gold  ; 
But  most  llippolyte  their  notice  drew, 
No  longer  frowning,  but  serene  to  view, 
And  reconciled  to  nuptial  rites. — They  gaze 
Askance,  with  looks  expressi\e  of  amaze. 
And  mutter  out  their  wonder,  that  she  broke 
Her  country's  laws,  and,  patient  of  the  yoke,  790 

752.  The  rage  of  CEdipus]  CEdipus,  being  ex- 
pelled Thebes,  by  the  command  of  Creon,  fled  to 
Colonos,  where  there  was  a  temple  consecrated 
to  the  Furies,  hut  was  taken  thence  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  \ery  hospitably  entertained.  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  a  tragedy  on  this  subject.^Lactan- 
tius. 

759.  A  well-rang'd  host]  The  cranes  in  their 
flight  (as  here  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate) 
usually  kept  in  the  form  of  one  of  these  three 
Greek  letters,  A,  A,  or  T,  nnless  the  violence  of 
the  wind  or  any  other  accident  broke  their  order. 

7S5.  llippolyte]  Bernartius  gives  himself  much 
trouble  about  the  name  of  this  lady  of  Theseus, 
and  endea^'ours  to  prove,  from  a  passage  in  Pau- 
sanias,  that  it  was  not  llippolyte,  but  Antiope. 
But  as  what  he  advances  is  very  dry  and  tedious, 
and  as  the  subject  itself  is  not  interesting  (a  poet 
not  being  tied  down  to  historical  precision)  1  shall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it,  as  the  reader  may  see 
Jt  at  large  in  the  Variorum  edition  by  Veenhusen. 


With  artful  braidings  trick'd  her  auburn  hair, 
.\nd  veil'd  her  sun-huiut  bosom,  whilom  bare; 
That,  pleas'd,  she  mixes  in  the  gaudy  show, 
And  brooks  th'  embraces  of  an  Attic  foe. 
By  slow  decrees  the  suppliants  quit  the  fane. 
And,  standing  fuil  in  prospect  of  the  train. 
Admire  the  triumph,  and  recal  to  mind 
Their  husbands,  to  the  fowls  of  air  resign'd. 
The  coursers  halting;,  from  his  chariot's  hei!;ht 
The  monarch  leau'd,  and,  musing  at  the  sight,  800 
Inquires  the  cause. — To  his  demand  replied 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  boldly  cried  : 
"  O  valiant  Theseus,  of  whose  future  praise, 
And  glory.  Fortune  on  our  ruins  lays 

795.  By  slow  degrees]     So  Chaucer  : 

This  duke,  of  whom  I  make  meneioune. 
When  he  was  come  almost  to  the  town 
In  all  his  well  and  his  most  pride. 
He  was  ware,  as  he  cast  his  eye  aside. 
Where  that  there  kn.  eled  in  the  high  wey 
A  companie  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey  : 
F.acli  after  other  clad  in  clothes  blacke. 
But  such  a  crie  and  such  a  woe  they  make, 
That  in  this  world  nys  creature  living 
That  ever  heard  such  a  waimenting  : 
And  of  this  crie  they  would  never  stenten, 
Till  they  the  reines  of  his  bridell  henten. 
803.  O  valiant  Theseus]     It  will   not,  I  appre, 
bend,  be  an  unpleasiiig  task  to  the  reader  to  com- 
pare this  speech  with  the  last-quoted  author's  on 
the  same  subjeet, 

1'he  oldest  Indie  of  them  all  spake. 

Whan  she  had  souned  with  a  dtadlie  chere. 

That  it  was  ruth  for  to  see  and  here  : 

She  said,  "  Lord  to  whom  Fortune  hath  ycne 

Victory,  and  a  confjuerorto  live; 

Nought  greveth  us  your  glory  and  honour. 

But  we  Ijespeke  you  of  mercy  and  socour. 

And  have  mercy  on  our  wo  and  distress**. 

Some  drop  of  pity  through  the  gentilness* 

Upon  us  wretched  wymen  let  thou  fall. 

For  certes,  lord,  there  nys  none  of  us  all 

That  shene  hath  been  a  dutchesse  or  a  quens,- 

Kor  be  we  caytifs,  as  it  is  well  isene  : 

Thanked  be  Fortune,  and  her  false  whele 

That  none  estate  assureth  for  to  be  well. 

Now  certes,  lord,  to  abyde  yoiu*  presence, 

Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence, 

We  have  be  waiting  all  this  fourtenight: 

Helpe  us,  lord,  sith  it  lieth  in  thy  might, 

I  wretch,  that  wejie  and  waile  thus. 

Whilom  wife  to  king  Capaneus, 

That  starfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  the  day, 

.And  all  we  that  ben  in  this  array, 

Andmaken  all  this  lamentation, 

\\'e  losten  all  our  husbondes  at  that  town. 

While  that  the  siege  thereabout  laie; 

And  yet  the  old  Creon  (wel  awaie) 

That  lord  is  nowe  of  Thebes  cite. 

Fulfilled  of  yrc,  and  of  iniquitc. 

He  for  dispute,  and  for  his  tiranny 

To  done  the  deed  bodies  villanie. 

Of  all  our  lords,  which  that  bensl.awc 

Hath  all  the  bodies  on  an  heape  idrawe ; 

And  will  not  suffer  them  by  none  assent 

Neither  to  be  buried,  ne  to  be  brent. 

But  maketli  hounds  to  eat  hem  in  dispite." 

And  with  that  word  without  more  respite 
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The  basis,  deem  us  nut  a  "uilty  train 

Fi>r  Climes  far  exilM,  ur  offoreign  strain  : 

Since  all  of  us  attnin'd  tlie  rank  before 

Of  royalty,  and  luIM  th*  Inarhian  shore, 

The  wives  of  kiiiu'^  who  niut  an  early  grave 

In  Theban  wars,  nnfortuuatcly  brave.  810 

Thout'I)  griev'd,  we  cannot  of  theirdeaths  complain, 

For  tiiis  tiie  laws  and  chance  of  anns  ordain. 

Nor  were  they  cenlaurs,  or  of  monstrous  birth, 

The  spoil  of  Nature,  and  the  dregs  of  Earth. 

To  wave  their  lare,  and  glorious  ancestry, 

Suffice  it,  noble  'Theseus,  that  with  thee 

They  bore  a  manly  form,  a  thinkinjf  mind, 

And  all  the  properties  of  human  kind  : 

Yet  Creon,  ruthless  as  the  king  of  Hell, 

And,  as  th*  infernal  boat.sman,  stern  and  fell,  820 

To  breathless  carcases  extends  his  ire, 

Nor  grants  the  last  sad  honours  of  the  pyre: 

Beneath  the  doubtful  axle  of  the  sky. 

And  Krebus,  unburi«<l  still  they  lie. 

A'as  !   O  Nature,  hu-.v  art  thuu  debas'd  ! 

Through  our  defaults  insulted  and  disiirac'd. 

Where  now  is  Athens  ?  where  the  cods  above? 

Why  sleeps  the  thunderbolt  of  partial  Jove  ? 

^Iranwhile  the  sev'nth  bright  harbinger  of  day 

Turns  far  from  Thebes  her  orient  steeds  away.  830 

The  stars,  that  gild  yon  spangled  sphere  with  light. 

Avert  their  rays,  and  sicken  at  the  si^ht. 

The  vt-ry  birds  and  monsters  of  the  wood 

Abhor  th*  ill-scented  lield  and  noisome  food. 

From  the  corrupted  blood  such  steams  arise, 

Taint  the  fresh  gale,  and  poison  half  the  skies. 

Uonght  save  the  putrid  gore  to  burn  remains, 

And  naked  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  plains. 

TIaste,  venerable  sons  of  d'crops,  haste 

To  lay  the  realms  of  haughty  Creon  waste  :      840 

Such  vengeance  well  becomes  you — haste  before 

He  pours  his  fury  on  the  Thiacian  shore, 

Before  each  nation  shares  an  equal  fate, 

And  millions  rot  beneath  his  impious  hate. 

For  say,  what  lengths  will  bound  his  lawless  rage, 

If  thoughts  of  vengeance  yet  his  breast  engage  ? 

'Tis  true,  they  fought,  and  vanquish'd  prcss'd  the 

plains: 
Yet  why  should  he  pursue  their  cold  remains  ? 
r^ot  thus  thy  wrath,  as  fame  reports  the  deed, 
Base  Sinisto  his  brother  brutes  decreed  j  850 

But,  as  thy  valour  great,  thy  pity  gave 
Him  and  liis  ill-deserving  peers  a  grave. 

They  fallen  grossly,  and  crien  piteously, 

•'  Have  on  us  wretched  wymen  some  inercie 

And  let  our  soiowe  siuke  in  thine  hert.** 

830.  Base  Sinis]  Sinis,  Cercyon,  and  Scyron, 
were  ncJtoriuus  robbers,  whom  this  hero  killed.  Of 
the  former  Pausaidas  in  his  Corinthiacs  gives  the 
following  account:  '*In  the  Isthmus  there  isa  place, 
where  Sinis,  the  robber,  bending  the  branches  of 
ijrveial  pines  to  the  gruund,  bound  the  wretches 
that  he  overcame  to  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  the  trees  unbent  then)<!elves,  they  tore  their 
bodies  to  pieces.  He  was  punished  in  the  same 
way  by  Theseus.*' 

Piopertius  alludes  to  this  fact.    Book  third. 
Arboreasque  cnices  Sinis  et  non  hospita  Graiis 
Saxu,  et  eunatas  in  sua  fata  trabes. 

See  Plutaich  likewise  in  the  Life  yf  Theseus. 

Beiuartius. 


Thy  piety,  I  ween,  the  fue  admires. 
And  Tanais  shines  bright  with  frequent  fires. 
No  wonder  then,  the  pow'rs  of  battle  bless 
Thy  dreaded  arms  with  more  than  hopM  success. 
Vet  i)h  what  vvreaths  thy  forehead  sliouki  adorn, 
.More  glorious  than  the  palm  of  conquest  borne, 
\Vouldst  thou  but  grace  the  dead  with  obsequies^ 
And  case  tlie  realms  of  Dis,  the  earth,  and  skies  ; 
If  Crete,  and  thy  own  Maiathonian  plain  86 1 

Thou  frced'st,  nor  the  sage  nialron  wept  in  vain! 

0  grant  our  suit :  so  through  th'  ensanguin'd  tield 
May  Pullas  guide  thee,  and  from  danger  siiield  : 
Nor  Hercules  with  envious  hate  pursue 

Thy  equal  feats  :   but  may  thy  mother  view 
An  endless  round  of  triumphs,  nor  the  state 
Of  Athens  prove  at  any  time  our  fate." 
She  said  and  ceas'd  :  with  hands  upheld  the  rest 
Kcho  her  shrieks,  and  second  her  request.         i>70 
At  this  the  stream  of  gi  ief  begins  to  flow, 
And  his  wet  cheeks  with  rising  blushes  glow, 
liut  Soon  his  tears  are  dried  in  vengeful  tlames  j 
And,  fii'd  with  just  resentment,  he  exclaims  : 
*'  What  fury  thus  deforms  the  moral  plan 
Of  kings,  and  in  the  monster  sinks  the  man  ? 
Thank  Heav'n,  my  virtue  is  not  left  behind, 
Nor  with  my  climate  have  I  chang'd  my  mind. 
Whence  this  new  jjhrenzy,   Cieon  ?    Hast  thou 

thought 
My  spirits  broken  with  the  toils  I  wrought  ?     880 

1  come,  I  come,  unwearied  as  before. 
And  my  spear  thirsts  for  thy  devoted  gore. 
Then  quick,  my  faithful  Phcgeus,  turn  thy  steed. 
And  bear  to  Creon  this  my  will  decreed, 

'  Thebes  or  the  Grecian  carcases  shall  burn  :' 
Go,  and  prevent  our  hopes  with  thy  return." 
This  said,  forgetful  of  his  recent  toils, 
He  cheers  his  troops  to  fight  with  promisM  spoils. 
And  heals   their   strength    impair'd.— Thus  when 
The  victor-bull  recovers  his  domain  [again 

And  herd,  if  haply  the  rebillowing  grove  S9i 

Betrays  a  second  rival  to  his  love, 

854.  And  Tanais]  Tanais  was  a  famous  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

8GI.  If  Crete,  and,  &.C.]  He  killed  the  Maia- 
thonian bull,  ajid  minotaur  of  Crete. 

869.  She  said  and  ceas'd]  Let  us  see  what  Chau- 
cer says: 

This  gentil  duke  downe  from  his  horse  stert. 
With  hert  piteous,  wiien  he  herd  heju  speke. 
Him  thought  that  his  hert  woulde  breke, 
Whan  he  saw  hem  so  piteous  and  so  mate, 
That  whilom  were  of  so  gretc  estate : 
And  in  his  annes  he  hern  all  up  hent. 
And  hem  conforted  in  full  good  entent : 
And  swore  his  othe,  as  he  was  true  knight 
He  wolde  don  so  fcrforthly  his  might 
Upon  the  tyrant  Creon  hem  to  wreake. 
That  all  tlie  people  of  Grece  shulde  speak* 
How  Creon  was  of  Theseus  yserved  ; 
As  he  that  hatii  his  deth  full  well  deseiTed, 

889.  Thus  when  again]  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  thu  French  call  naiveti  vivace  in  this  Com- 
parison, and  it  may  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of 
our  author,  that  he  never  tails  in  this  aiticl« 
through  the  whole  work. 

Servatur  ad  iinum, 

2u»li:^  ab  iuccepio  prucosvrat,  et  sibi  cur^t^U 
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Though  from  liis  iie?cl  ami  neck  the  bloody  show'rs 

Distil,  he  recollects  his  scattevM  pow'is, 

And,  fcv'ry  groan  suppress'd,  and  wound  conceal'd, 

Expatiates  o'er  the  mead,  untaught  to  yield. 

Tritonia  shakes  the  terrours  of  her  breast : 

And  straight  the  snakes,  that  form  Medusa's  crest, 

"With  hostile  hissings  all  at  once  arise, 

And  at  the  nails  of  Cadinus  dart  their  eyes.    900 

Nor  had  th'  Athenian  host  prepar'd  to  go. 

When  Dirce  trembled  at  the  trump  of  woe. 

Now  to  the  war  not  only  those,  who  shar'J 

The  laurels  reap'd  on  Caucasus,  repair'd 

With  unextinguish'd  heat,  but  ev'iy  plain 

To  combat  sends  a  rude,  unmarshall'd  train  : 

Beneath  the  standards  of  their  chief  convene 

The  hinds,  who  cultivate  the  pastures  greeu 

Of  Brauron,  and  the  Pyrciean  strand, 

Dreadful  tho'  firm  to  seamen,  when  they  land.  910 

From  Marathon,  inur'd  to  martial  toils, 

Though  yet  uunotic'd  for  its  Persian  spoils, 

A  band  arrives;  with  these  a  cohort  speeds 

From  fair  Mela:nae's  ever-verdant  meads. 

Then  from  Icarius'  hospitable  dome, 

'J'o  gods  a  feastitig-hoiise,  the  «  arriors  roam, 

Trom  parncs,  with  a  purple  harvest  crown'd, 

Egaleos,  for  its  fertile  groves  renown'd, 

And  Lycabessos,  not  unknown  to  fame 

For  olives. — Next  the  stern  Ileus  came,  920 

The  rough  Mymettian.and  the  swains  who  wreathe 

The  thyrsus  in  Aeharne's  vales  beneath. 

Sunium.by  eastern  prows  afar  perceiv'd. 

Is  left,from  whence  the  Cretan  ship  deceiv'd 

The  sire  with  sable  sails,  as  o'er  tlie  steep 

He  bent,  iji  act  to  fall,  and  name  the  deep. 

These  Salamis,  and  those  Eleusis  sends. 

O'er  whose  rich  furrows  Ceres  wide  extends 

The  scene  of  plenty  :   on  they  bend  their  way, 

Their  ploughs  suspen<led  for  the  dreadfid  fray.  930 

Now  march  the  troops  whom,  hardy,   (ierce,  and 

Callirhoe's  nine  nifanil'ring  streams  infold,   [bold, 

And  fair  Ilyssos,  who  conceal'd  with  care 

The  Thracian  ravisher,  and  Attic  fair. 

The  citadel  resigns  its  guards  fur  fight. 

Where  Neptune  and  Minerva  vy'd  in  might, 

912.  Though  yet  unnotie'd]  The  Athenians 
jaini-'d  a  great  v  ictory  here  over  the  Persian  army 
commanded  by  Dates  and  Atapherncs,  whose  his- 
tory every  one  is  well  acquainted  with. 

925.  With  sable  sails]  1"he  lot  falling  upon 
Thesens  to  go  to  Crete  according  to  the  compact 
witli  Minos,  he  went  on  board  a  ship,  whose  sails 
and  tackle  were  black,  and  received  this  com- 
mand from  his  father  JEgeus,  that  if  he  escaped 
the  dangers,  he  should  change  his  black  sails  into 
white  ones  :  but  the  hero  forgetting  this  injunc- 
tion, his  father  seeing  the  black  sails  imagined 
that  his  son  was  dead,  and  cast  himself  headlong 
from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  into  the  sea, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  JEgean  from  his 
same  and  destiny. 

933.  Who  conceal'd  with  care]  Boreas  ravish- 
ed Orxthia,  the  daughter  of  king  Erectheus,  by 
whom  he  had  the  two  twins,  Zetus  and  Calais. 
Lactantius. 

936.  Where  Neptune  and  Minen-a]  The  poet 
Hieans  the  Acropolis,  where  the  above-mentioned 
deities  made  a  trial  of  their  power.  The  former, 
by  striking  the  earth,  caused  a  horse  to  spring 


Till  from  the  doubtful  clilTan  olive  sprung, 
Andth'cbbingseaswithlength'ning  shade  o'ei hung. 
Nor  had  the  Scythian  queen  withheld  her  aid; 
She  joiii'd  the  host  with  ensigns  high-display'd;  940 
But  Theseus,  mindful  of  her  growing  pains, 
Ajul  swelling  womb,  her  youthful  heat  restrains. 
And  warns  her,  safe  at  home  from  war's  alarms> 
To  deck  the  nuptial  l>ed  with  votive  am"is. 
Soon  as  the  chief  surveys  their  martial  rage. 
While  prone  to  fight,  and  ardent  to  engage. 
They  greet  their  ofl'spring  with  a  short  embrace. 
Thus  fiom  his  car  he  speaks:  "  O  gen'rous  race  ! 
With  me  selected  to  defend  the  laws 
Of  nations,  and  assert  the  common  cause,         950 
Exert  your  puw'rs,  and  to  the  combat  rise 
M^ith  courage  equal  to  the  vast  emprize. 
With  us  is  Nature,  ever  faithful  guide. 
The  gods,  inclining  to  thejuster  side. 
And,  to  our  view  disclos'd,  th'  Elysian.band 
In  approbation  of  our  conduct  stand: 
The  snake-hair'd  fiends  the  sons  of  Cadmus  head, 
Ajid  to  the  wind  their  floating  banners  spread. 
On  tlien,  my  friends,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
And  on  the  justice  of  your  cause  rely."  960 

The  monarch  spoke,  and  hurl'd  a  sounding  lance. 
Prelude  to  fight,  and  signal  to  advance. 
As  when  the  cloudy  soji  of  .Saturn  forms 
The  winter's  reign,  and  vexes  with  his  storms 
The  northern  pole,  the  face  of  Heav'n's  o'ercast, 
And  all  ^olia  shakes  beneath  the  blast. 
While  Boreas,  scorning  his  inactive  ease. 
Acquires  fresh  strength,  and  whistles  o'er  the  seas : 
Then  groan  the  waves  and  hills,thelii:htnings  shine. 
The  thunders  roar,  the  clouds  in  conflict  join:  970 
Thus  with  repeated  strokes  the  plains  resound. 
And  wheels  and  hoofs  indent  the  smoking  ground. 
Troop  follows  troop  :  beneath  their  feet  arise 
Black  clouds  of  dust,  and  intercept  the  skies, 
Yet  through  the  thick'ning  gloom  by  fits  is  seen 
The  transient  light  of  amis,  that  gleams  between. 
Their  javelins  glare  with  inteimingled  rays, 
And  strike  each  other  n  ith  reUected  blaze. 


from  it,  which  is  the  token  of  war:  hut  the  latter 
produced  an  olive-tree,  tire  ensign  of  peace. 

944.  To  deck]  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancients 
after  a  victory,  or  when  they  had  resigned  their 
military  employments,  to  hang  up  their  arms,  and 
consecrate  them. — Horace  alludes  to  this  cero 
mony,  lib.  3.  ode  26. 

Vixi  pnellis  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria: 

Nunc  arma,  defnnctumque  bell* 

Barbitun  hie  paries  habebit: 

La^vum  marince  qui  Veneris  latus 

Custodit :  hie,  hie  ponite  lucida 

Fuualia,  et  vectes,  et  arcus 

Oppositis  foribus  niinaces, 

961.  And  hurl'd  a  sounding  iaace]  The  poel 
has  here  (as  it  sometimes  happens  with  the  most 
accurate  writers)  confounded  the  customs  of  other 
countries  with  those  of  his  o\\n,  in  representing 
Theseus  giving  the  signal  of  war  by  darting  a  ja- 
velin into  the  frontiers  of  his  enemy's  country, 
which  ceremony  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans  only^ 
and  performed  by  their  fcciales  or  heralds-at  aruis, 
as  we  Icani  from  Livy,  book  1. 
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Now  thro'  the  shades  of  night  they  seek  their  foes  : 
Meanwhile  a  contest  emulous  arose,  980 

Who  tii-st  could  reach  the  town,  and  in  the  wall 
Infix  his  dart.     Conspicuous  o'er  them  all, 
Neptune's  great  offspring  stalks  along  the  field 
With  haughty  strides,  and  waves  his  ample  shield. 
The  sculptur'd  surfice  of  whose  boss  displays 
Crete's  hundred  tuvvns,  the  first  essay  of  pi^ise. 
Himself  is  there  pourtray'd,  as  rashly  biave 
Within  the  horrid  windings  of  the  cavci 
He  twists  the  moiistVs  neck,  and  to  his  hands 
And  brawnyarinsappliesthestrait'ningbands,  990 
Or  from  his  threat'uing  horns  withdraws  away 
His  face,  and  shuns  with  art  th'unequal  fray. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  Theban  host,  as  they  survey'd 
The  warrior's  image  on  the  tiirge  pourtray'd; 
Such  was  th'  engraver's  skill,  they  seem'd  to  view 
A  double  Theseus,  wet  with  gory  dew. 
'I'he  hero  at  the  sight  rcrals  to  mincl 
His  ancient  deeds,  his  friends  of  noble  kind, 
The  late-fear'd  threshold,  and  the  Gnossiau  fair 
Pursuing  the  lost  clue  with  busy  care.  1000 

Ikl^antinie  the  dames,  for  speedy  death  design'd 
By  Cretm's  law,  their  hands  fast-bound  behind. 
Are  from  the  loathsome  prison-house  convey'd 
Beneath  a  double  guard.     Both  undismay'd. 
Triumphant  wi"iuld  resign  their  vital  breath, 
Smile  at  the  dagger  drawn,  and  rush  on  death, 
An<l  dying  disappoint  the  tyrant's  aim  ; 
When  to  the  court  th'  Atheni-in  legate  came. 
An  olive's  peaceful  branch  in'ieed  he  bears, 
But  war  in  high  insulting  tone  declares ;  1010 

And  mindful  of  his  lord's  supreme  ccmmand, 
Informs  the  Tljehan  kin-;,  that  near  at  hand 
His  master's  troops  are  station'd,  and  but  wait 
flis  ansxver  to  commence  the  stern  dtbate. 
The  tyrant,  floating  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Now  doubt-s  to  persevere  in  wrath,  or  spare: 
At  length  with  an  assum'd,  embitter'd  smile 
C'onfinn'd,  he  thus  replies  in  haughty  style  : 

989.  The  monster's  neck]  The  minotaur  was 
half  man,  half  beast,  and  kept  in  the  labyrinth 
made  by  Da-dalus,  where  he  devouied  yearly  se- 
ven of  the  nobhst  Athenian  youths,  till  the  third 
year  Theseus  slew  hire,  and  escaped  by  the  help 
of  Ariadne. 

995.  They  seem'd  to  view]'  Tasso  seems  to 
ha\e  imitated  this  fiction  in  the  last  canto  of  his 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Ri- 
naldo's  motions  were  so  sudden  and  rapid,  that 
every  time  he  brandished  his  sword,  his  enemies 
thought  he  brandished  three. 

2ual  tre  llngue  vibrar  sembra  il  serpente, 
Che  la  prestezza  d'  una  il  persuade  ; 
Tal  cre<lea  lui  la  sbigottita  gente 
Con  la  rapida  man  girar  tre  spade 
V  ocehio  al  moto  deluso  il  false  crede. 
E*  1  terrore  a  que*  monstri  accresce  fede. 

1001.  Meantime  the  dames]  There  is  a  great 
similitude  between  this  book  and  the  second  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem.  The  magnanimity  of  Olindo 
and  Sophronia  resembl'.  s  that  of  Antigone  and 
Argia.  The  former  are  delivered  from  punish- 
ment by  the  mediation  of  Clorinda,  and  the  latter 
by  the  interposition  of  the  .Athenian  ambassador. 
Nor  is  the  haughty  deportment  of  Phegeus  unlike 
tliat  of  Arjante. 


"  Since  then  no  samples  of  our  ire  suffice 

To  make  a  rash  and  doating  people  wise,        1020 

Let  self-experience. — See  the  foe  again 

Insults  our  walls.     We'll  meet  them  on  the  plain. 

Let  them  prepare  to  share  ther  neighbour's  fate; 

Repent  they  may,  but  they  repent  too  late. 

This  is  our  law,  and  on  these  terms  we  lake 

The  ficld."^Whilc  thus  in  angry  mood  he  spake, 

A  cloud  of  dust,  ascending  in  his  sight. 

Obscures  the  day,  and  bides  the  mountain's  height. 

Impassion'd  as  he  was,  he  warns  his  bands 

To  arm,  and  armour  for  himself  demands,        lOSu 

Sudden  he  sees  (an  omen  of  his  fall) 

The  furies  seated  in  the  middle  hall, 

Mennsceus  weeping  his  devoted  sire, 

And  the  glad  .Argivcs  flaming  on  the  pyre. 

How  fatal  to  the  Thebans  was  the  day. 

When  peace,  by  bbiod  obtain'd,  was  chas'd  away  I 

Their  weapons,  scarce  hunsr  up,  they  now  resume, 

Ha'  k'd  shields,  unable  to  prevent  their  doom, 

Helms,  of  their  crests  bereft  in  days  of  yore, 

And  javelins  yet  distain'il  with  clotted  gore  :  1040 

None  is  distingiiish'd  on  th'  embattled  mead 

For  his  neat  quiver,  sword,  and  well-reiued  steed. 

No  longer  in  the  trenches  they  confide: 

The  city  walls  gape  wide^on  every  side. 

No  gates  nor  bulwarks  guard  the  guilty  town, 

By  Capaneus  dismantled,  and  o'erthrown. 

Nor  now  the  heartless  youth,  before  they  quit 

Their  wives  and  children,  in  embraces  knit 

Their  spreading  arms,  nor  the  last  kiss  bestow; 

E'en  the  crazed  parents  part  without  a  vow.  1('50 

But  when  th'  .Athenian  saw  the  solar  beam 

From  bursting  clouds  upon  his  armour  gleam. 

With  hiadlong  fury  on  the  field  he  leaps,  < 

Where  many  an  Argive  chief  u:iburied  sleeps  : 

.And,  as  he  views  the  blood-polluted  streams. 

And  lireathfs  an  air  condcni'd  by  vap'ry  steams, 

Bene.ith  his  du-ty  helmet,  at  the  sig'.it 

Inflam'd,  he  groans,  and  rushes  to  the  fight. 

Some  reverence  at  least  the  Thehau  shows, 

Some  honour  on  the  Grecians  he  bestows,       IGGO 

As  for  tlie  fi'.'ht  another  jilain  he  chose, 

Nur  minzled  with  the  dead  his  living  foes. 

But,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  guilt, 

And  save  the  blood,  devoted  to  be  spilt, 

A  field  untill'd,and  never  fuiTow'd  o'er 

He  singles  out,  to  drink  the  hostile  gore. 

And  nou-  Bellona  sets  in  adverse  arms 

Both  hosts,  and  shakes  the  plain  with  war's  alarms. 

1027.  A  cloud  of  dust,  ascending  in  the  sight] 
Occasioned  by  the  march  of  the  .Atrieuian  army. 

1031.  Sudden  he  sees]  To  make  this  fiction 
tolerablf ,  we  must  not  take  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal in  a  literal  sense,  but  suppose,  that  Creon,  op- 
pressed with  cares  and  anxiety,  fell  asleep,  and 
saw  these  images  in  a  dream  ;  as  Richard  the 
Third  in  Shakspeare,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  saw  the  ghosts  of  those  he  had  mur- 
dered, and  was  by  them  threatened  with  his  ap- 
proaching death. 

104".  Before  they  quit]  The  farewell  kiss  was 
so  much  insisted  on  by  the  ancients  at  parting 
from,  or  seeing  one  another  again  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, that  Suetonius  informs  us,  Nero  was  cen- 
sured, and  looked  upon  as  an  nncourteous  orute 
for  the  omission  of  it.  *'  Quod  ueque  advenienf, 
nequc  pi-oficiscens,  quenquam  osculo  impertivit.*' 
Lifii  of  Nero,  cap.  Z7. 
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W.th  slionli  HifcTiirruau  bands  the  strife  commence: 
But  maitial  trumps  tli'  Athenian  tioops  incense. 
With  downcast  looks  the  suns  of  Cadmus  stand, 
And  feebly  grasp  the  weapons  in  their  hand  j  1072 
TheirarmsyetuncmployMjtiicy  yield  their  ground, 
And  show  old  scars,  antl  many  a  streaming  wound. 
Nor  in  th'  Athenian  chiei"tains  as  hefjre 
The  thirst  of  x'engeance  glows  ;   their  threats  are 
And,  unoppos'd,  their  courage  dies  away.       [o'er, 
'i'hus,  when  the  yielding  noods  decline  the  fray. 
The  winds  grow  placid^  and  the  wares  subside, 
If  no  firni  shore  repels  the  briny  tide.  iUSO 

But  as  the  sun  of  iEgens  high  dtsplay'd 
The  spear  of  Marathonian  oak,  wluise  shade 
O'erliangs  the  foe,  whilst  dreadful  to  the  sight. 
Its  steely  point  emits  a  beamy  light. 
His  foes  pale  horroiir  urges  from  behind. 
And  wings  them  with  tlie  fleetness  of  the  wind  : 
As  when  from  Hsemus  Mars  impels  his  car, 
And  scatters  havoc  from  the  wheels  of  war, 
Before  him  carnage,  rout,  disorder  fly, 
His  harbingers,  and  all  or  kill  or  die.  1090 

But  Theseus  scorns  to  stain  with  vulgar  gore 
His  sword.     The  flying  herd  he  passes  o'er, 
To  weaker  hands  such  easy  conquests  yields. 
And  scours,  in  quest  of  nobler  game,  tlie  iields. 
'I'hus  dogs  and  wolves  invade  the  ready  prey. 
While  the  more  gen'roas  lion  stalks  away. 
Yet  Thamirus  and  bold  Olenius  too. 
Presuming  to  contend  in  arms,  he  slew; 
This,  as  lie  lifts  a  stone,  in  act  to  throw. 
That,  as  he  tits  his  arrow  to  his  bow.  1 100 

1070.  But  martial  frumps]  Euripides  tells  us, 
that  Theseus  before  the  battle  declared  to  either 
army  by  on  herald,  that  he  had  no  other  view  in 
this  expedition,  but  to  have  justice  done  to  the 
Argives,  by  having  them  buried  in  a  decent  pro- 
per manner  ;  and  that  Cicon  made  no  answer  to 
this  declaration.     Bai  thins. 

1087.  -As  when  from  Ha;mus]  .Statins  by  this 
comparison  sets  the  valour  of  Theseus  in  a  very 
exalted  light.  He  is  no  less  formidable  thai) 
Mars  himself.  We  look  upon  him  as  more  than 
iiunian,  and  are  not  astonished  so  much  at  the 
effects  of  his  prowess.  The  first  hint  of  compar- 
ing heroes  to  the  gods  was  Homer's,  who  in  his 
Jliad  likens  Idcmeneus  to  this  same  deity. 

Lib.  IS.  verse  298. 

EtTTTcTO,  Of  (^6/S>jo"f  TaMfoova  "nf^  noXffXifTiv. 

Virgil  has  enlarged  on  this  simile,  and  thrown  In 
several  beautiful  images.  iEiieid,  book  12.  v.  331. 
Snaltg  apud  gelidi  cnm  flumina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mavoisclypeo  increpat,atque  furcntes 
Bella  Movens  iminittit  eqvios  :  illi  a'qnore  aperto 
Ante  Notos  Zeplij  ruinque  volant :   gemit  ultima 

pulsu 
Thraca  pedum  :  circumque  atrae  Formidinis  ora, 
Ira-que,  Insidia^que,  dei  eomitatus,  aguntur. 

Silins  Italicus  has  likewise  imitaii;cl  it  iu  liia  Punic 
War,  book  1. 

Cuantus  Bistoniis  late  grnd;,,is  in  oi-is 
Belligero  rapitnr  cnrrn,  teluniqne  coruscans 
Titannm  quo  ]>u!sa  coliors,  fiagrantia  bella 
I'uruipediiin  aiftatu  douiit,  et  stri^doribus  a.\is. 


Then  fell  three  sons  of  .Ulceus  sid?  by  sicSr; 
Whilst  in  their  strength  united  tliey  confide,. 
Pierc'd  by  three  spears;  first,  wounj^  d  inhisbrcas^ 
Rash  Phileus  sought  the  shades  of  endless  rest; 
Next,  tlie  lance  piercing  thro'  the  shoulder-joiut, 
lapix  dies;  last  Helups  bit  the  point. 
Now  Hsemon  in  his  car  he  souglit :  his  blade, 
Wav'd  round,  in  air  a  dazzling  circ.e  made  : 
But  he  retires. — The  spear  with  whizzing  sound 
Two  chiefs  transfix'd  with  one  continued  wound. 
And  aim'd  a  third,  but  Ih'  axle-tree  withstood. 
And  lodg'd  the  dart,  deep-buried  in  the  wood.  1112 
But  Creon  oiiiy  through  the  ranks  of  fight 
lie  seeks,  and  challenges  to  prove  his  might: 
The  tyrant  in  the  van,  though  far  apart. 
He  soon  espies,  whilst  using  ev'ry  ait, 
'I'o  dare  th'  attack  he  reincites  his  band. 
And  makes  the  last  effort :   him,  by  command 
Of  Theseus,  his  retiring  troops  resign 
To  his  own  valour,  and  the  pow'rs  divine.       1121> 
The  king  recals  them,  but,  when  he  dcscry'd 
Himself  alike  abhon'd  by  either  side, 
Bold  with  despair,  his  utmost  rage  collects, 
.And  thus  to  'I'heseus  his  discourse  directs  ; 
"  Think  not,  thou  comest  here  a  war  to  wage 
With  Amazons,  or  wreak  thy  female  rage 
On  female  foes. — Thoii  meet'st  with  manly  arms. 
Chiefs  old  in  war,  and  nurs'd  amidst  alarms; 
Beneath  whose  might  Hippoinedon  was  slain. 
And  Capaneus  and  Tydeus  pre^s'd  the  plain.  1130 
Whatphrenzy  prompts  thee  thus  to  tempt  thy  fate? 
See,  in  whose  cause  thou  kindlsst  the  debate  '." 
He  spoke,  and  at  the  foe  a  javelin  flings. 
Faint  on  the  surface  of  the  shield  it  rings. 
Bivt  Theseus,  smiling  at  the  feeble  blow. 
Shakes  his  enormous  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But,  ere  he  lets  th'  impatient  weapon  fly, 
In  thnnd'ring  accents  makes  this  stern  reply: 
"  Ye  Giei'ian  sliadi  s,  to  whom  jigidt  s  sends 
This  sacrifice,  prepare  the  vengeful  fiends      1140 
For  his  reception,  and  unbar  the  domes 
Of  Tartarus:   he  comes,  the  tyrant  comes.'' 
He  ssid,  with  force  disrnis»'d,  the  qiiiv'ring  dart 
Pervades  the  skies,  and  liglils,  where  n>  ar  his  heart 
The  sleniler  chains,  well  wrought  of  ductile  gold, 
The  cuirass,  arm'd  with  many  a  plate,  infold. 
The  blood  spins  ujiward  from  a  thousand  holes  : 
He  sinks,  and,  doubting  where  to  fix  them,  rolls 
His  eyes  around. — The  victor  stands  beside 
To  spoil  bis  arms,  and  thus  insulting  cry'd  :    1 150 

1118.  Him,  by  command]  Our  author  seemt 
to  have  taken  this  circumstance  from  Virgil's 
/Eueid,  lib.  1'2.  verse  758. 

Ille  simul  fugiens,  Rutulos  simul  increpat  omnes, 
Xoiuiiie  quemque  vocans  ;  notnmque  efllagitat 
j9?neas  mortem  contra  prajsensque  minatur  [eiisem. 
Exitinm,  si  qnisquam  adeat;  terretque  trementes 
Excisuriim  urbein  miuitans. 

1125.  Think  not]  Numanus  in  the  ninth  booic 
of  the  yEneid  insults  the  Irojans  in  almost  thf 
same  strain. 

2uis  (ieus  Italiam,  qurr  vos  dementia  adegit  ? 
Nob  hie  Atridse,  nee  tandi  lictor  Ulysses. 

Creon  however,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  trans- 
gresses the  bounds  of  truth,  and  very  ungrate- 
fully forgets  his  deliverer,  in  attributinj;  the  deaUt 
of  Cai>aiieu»  to  a  liioit.il  hand. 
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"  Now  wilt  thou  lev'rence  justice,  nor  disdain 
To  sraiit  intemiciit  to  the  Grcciuns  slain  ? 
Go,  mcirt  the  vengiance  thy  demerits  ciniui) 
Secure  howe'er  of  tlie  last  lun'ra\  flame.'" 
With  pious  tuuutlt  now  both  hosts  euibrace, 
J'tiii  haijd  ill  hand,  aud  mingle  face  with  face. 
Peace  and  a  league  the  sons  of  Thebes  rt  (|Uest ; 
And,  hailing;  Theseus  by  the  name  of  ^uest, 
Court  him  to  march  his  ariuy  to  the  town, 
.And  use  the  royal  mansion  as  Ills  own.  HCO 

The  chiefassents.     The  Tlitban  dames  rejoice, 
And  greet  his  entrani'e  with  applauding  voice. 
Thus  did  the  banks  of  Ganges  once  resound 
The  victor's  praise,   with  wreaths  of  \  ine-Ieavcs 

crowii'd. 
Now  from  the  summit  of  the  fronting  hill, 
"Whose  shady  groves  o'erhaiig  the  sacred  riU 
Of  Diree,  the  Pelasgian  dames  descend, 
And  with  shrill  siionts  the  vaulted  ether  rend. 
Thus,  when  the  frantic  choir  of  matrons  join 
With  hideous  yell  tlic  jolly  god  of  wine,  1170 

They  rage  and  foam,  as  if  ihey  had  decreed 
To  do,  or  late  had  done  some  flagrant  deed. 
Far  other  tears  gush  forth,  tlie  tears  of  joy. 
And  various  objects  their  pursuit  employ. 
To  Theseus  tlit;si%  to  Creon  those  repair, 
Wliilst  others  make  the  dead  their  earlic  st  care. 
Searce  could  1  diirnify  their  woes  in  verse. 
And  all  the  pomp  in  equal  strains  rehearse, 
.Should  gentle  Phccbus  fortify  my  lungs. 
And  give  locution  from  a  hundred  tongues  :    II80 

1 151.  Xo'.v  wilt  thou  rev'itnce  justice]  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
Theseus  with  that  of  Achilies  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. The  former,  we  see,  when  Creon  was  just 
dying,  only  upbraids  him  of  his  cruelty  in  a  geiitL 
inanner.  and  with  ureat  humanity  piomises  him, 
he  shall  not  want  the  funeral  rites  which  he  de- 
nied to  others  ;  whilst  the  latter,  as  it  were  to 
sharpen  and  embitter  the  agonies  of  death,  with 
the  utmost  ferocity  threatens  Hector,  that  no  mo- 
tives shall  eier  prevail  with  him  to  suffer  his 
body  to  ho  buried. — Mere  H  imer  has  outraged 
nature,  and  not  represented  his  hero  as  a  man, 
hut  a  monster;  ami  yet  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  pn-face 
to  his  ver^ion,  after  having  praised  his  author's 
talrnt  for  <lra«  ing  characters,  and  his  lessons  of 
mor.illty,  remarks  of  Statius's  heroes,  that  an  air 
of  impetuosity  runs  through  them  all ;  the  same 
liorrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa- 
neus,  Tydeus,  and  Hippomedon.  They  hare  a 
parity  of  character  (says  hoj  which  makes  them 
seem  brothers  of  one  family. — This  o'.'servation 
niay  suffice  to  show  the  reader,  to  what  lengths  a 
predilection  for  his  author  will  carry  a  transla- 
tor. * 

1 179.  Should  gentle  Phcebus]  Our  author  has 
imitated  this  from  Homer,  book  2d,  verse  488. 

nXW'Jv  i'  iix  av  tyiu  fj.v9r,70iArtl-,  Wo'  ivoiLcnrn.', 
Ovi  It  jLt«  icVt  fjth  ^Xiic-ffai,  Ji'we  is  r^/Aar'  triy. 
^Mvh  i'  a;/tiXT^,  ^aXxJO  li  jW3i  r,Ta^  tvu»I. 

Nor  is  he  singular  in  his  imitation. 

Noil,  mihi  %i  lingua;  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  oinnes  scelerum  compreudere  formas, 
Omnia  puL-narum  pcrcurrerv  nomina  possum. 

Virj.  Mn.  1.  6. 


To  sing,  with  what  a  bound  and  placid  smile 

Evadne  leap'd  upon  the  lun'ial  pile. 

And,  folding  in  her  arms  her  husband's  corse, 

Explor'd  the  traces  of  thu  lightning's  force; 

How  his  fair  spouse  with  kisses  stamps  the  face 

Of  cruel  Tydeus,  clasp'd  in  her  embrace  ; 

Or  to  lier  sister  with  fast-streaming  eyes 

Aigia  t<-IU  the  former  iiiglit's  emjirize  ;       fmaiid9 

Witli  what  loud  shriek-,  th'  Arcadian  queen  de- 

Her  sou,  hewail'd  by  all  his  subject  b.ind>,     U90 

Her  son,  whose  beauty  fled  not  with  his  breath. 

Her  son,  esteem'd  in  life,  and  wept  in  death. 

For  such  a  mighty  task  the  new  supplies 

Of  some  inspiring  god  would  scarce  sudice. 

Vet  more. —  My  shi[>,  long  tost  upon  the  seas. 

Requires  a  port,  and  interval  of  ease. 

O  Thebaid,  dear  object  of  my  toil. 

For  twelve  long  years  pursu'd  by  midnight  oil ! 

Wilt  thou  survive  thy  author,  and  be  read. 

His  lamp  of  life  extinct,  his  spirit  fled  ?  1200 

For  thee  already  Fame  has  pav'd  the  way 

To  future  praise,  and  cherislies  thy  lay. 

Taste  stamps  thee  current,  marks  thee  for  her  own. 

And  makes  thy  few  deserts,  and  beauties  known 

To  gi  n'rous  Ca;sar,  whilst  the  studious  youth 

Fiom  thy  chaste  pagp  imbibes  the  moral  truth 

Witli  fiction  temper'd. — Claim  thy  proper  bays. 

Nor  emulate  the  greater  jCiieid's  praise  ; 

At  awful  distance  follow,  and  adore 

Its  sacred  footsteps  :  thus,  the  tempest  o'er,    1210 

Through  envy's  cloud  distinguish'd,  thou  shall 

shine. 
And  after  me  enjoy  a  name  divine. 

Tasso  has  also  borrowed  the  thought.     Jerusaleim 
Delivered,  Canto  9.  Stan.  92. 

Non  io,  se  cento  boeche,  e  linsne  cento 
Avessi,  e  feriea  lena,  e  ferrea  voce, 
Narrar  potrei  quel  numero,  che  spento 
Ne'  primi  assaiti  ha  quel  drappel  feroce. 

11S3.  Evadne  leap'd  upon  the  fun'ral  pile] 
This  heroine  threw  herself  upon  the  pile  of  her 
husband  Capaueus,  and  was  burut  with  him.  There 
are  equal  instances  of  ati'ectioii  amongst  the  east- 
ern nations  of  our  time,  and  Montaigne  acquaints 
us,  tiiat  it  is  a  custom  in  some  jiarts  of  India, 
whenever  their  prince  dies,  to  burn  his  most  be- 
loved concubine  on  the  same  pile  with  him. 

1191.  Her  soiij  This  repetition  of  the  hero's 
name  three  times  leaves  a  great  impression  of 
him  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  is  so  very 
beautit'ul,  that  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  pre- 
serve it  in  the  translation.  Homer  has  one  equally 
delicate. 

NtanJ;  y  a-j  ZCfxyjOsr  ay;v  Tf7t;  vna;  itua;, 
Nijjfyf  'Ay>.ai>i;  oi^,  Xap'^oio  t'  avaxTo;, 
Ni^cJ;,  b;  xaXXi^Of  ti,7jf  -Jtio  'iXiov  iJxSf. 

1197.  O  Thebaid]  The  poet  in  this  address 
very  artfully  takes  his  leave  of  the  reader,  and  at 
the  same  time  sings  his  own  panegyric,  which  he 
has  done  in  a  decent  modest  manner,  and  paid  a 
genteel  compliment  to  the  author  of  the  .ineid. 
Ill  this  self-notice  he  has  the  authority  of  Pindar, 
Lucretius,  Ovid,  and  Lucau,  who  have  all  give* 
him  precedents. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 


JOHN  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  AND 
GREENWICH,    eye. 


MV  LORD, 

XI S  this  is  the  only  method  bywhicli  men  of  genius  and  learning,  ihongli  «ma  11  per- 
haps my  claim  to  either,  can  show  their  esteem  for  persons  of  extraordinary  merit,  iu 
a  superior  manner  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  could  never  embrace  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  express  my  veneration  for  your  grace  than  before  a  translation  of  so 
ancient  and  valuable  an  author  as  Hesiod.  Vour  high  descent,  and  the  glory  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors,  arc  the  weakest  foundations  of  your  praise  ;  your  own  exalted 
worth  attracts  t!ie  admiration,  and  I  may  say  tlie  love,  of  all  virtuous  and  distinguish- 
ing  souls ;  and  to  that  only  1  dedicate  the  following  work.  The  many  circumstance! 
which  contributed  to  the  raising  you  to  the  dignities  which  you  now  enjoy,  and  which  ren- 
der you  deserving  the  greatest  favours  a  prince  can  bestow,  and,  what  is  above  all, 
which  fix  you  ever  dear  in  the  affection  of  your  country,  will  be  no  small  part  of  the 
English  history,  and  shall  make  the  name  of  Argyll  sacred  to  every  generation  ;  nor 
is  it  the  least  part  of  your  character,  that  the  nation  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of 
your  taste  and  judgment  hi  the  polite  arts. 

You,  my  lord,  know  how  the  works  of  genius  lift  up  the  head  of  a  nation  above 
ber  neighbours,  and  give  it  as  much  honour  as  success  in  arms  ;  among  these  we  must 
reckon  our  translations  of  the  classics  ;  by  which,  when  we  have  natiir.iH:;"d  all  Greece 
and  Itome,  we  shall  be  so  much  richer  than  they  were,  by  so  many  original  produc- 
tions as  we  shall  have  of  our  own.  By  translations,  when  performed  by  able  hands, 
our  countrymen  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  beauties  of  the  aacients,  with- 
out the  trouble  and  expense  of  learning  their  languages ;  which  are  of  no  other  ad- 
vantage to  us  than  for  the  authors  wlio  have  writ  in  them  ;  among  which  the  poets  are 
in  the  first  rank  of  honour,  whose  verses  are  the  delightful  channels  through  which  the 
best  precepts  of  morality  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  ;  they  have  generally  something 
in  them  so  much  above  the  common  seu^c  of  mankind,  and  that  delivered  with  such 
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dignity  of  expression,  and  iu  such  liariiiouy  of  numbers,  all  whicli  put  together  con- 
stitute the  «i  divinuni,  that  the  reader  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue, 
lie  thinks  wiili  abhorrence  of  all  tliat  is  base  and  trifling  ;  1  may  say,  while  he  is  read- 
ing, he  is  exalted  above  himself. 

You,  my  lord,  I  say,  have  a  just  sense  of  the  benefits  arising  from  works  of  genius, 
and  will  therefore  jiardon  the  zeal  with  which  I  express  myself  concerning  them  :  and 
great  is  tiie  blessing,  that  we  want  not  persons  who  have  hearts  e()ual  to  their  power  to 
cherish  them  :  and  liere  1  must  beg  leave  to  i)ay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one,  who,  I 
dare  say,  is  as  highly  thought  of  by  all  lovers  of  polite  learning  as  by  myself,  I  mean 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  whose  notes  I  have  used  in  the  words  in  which  he  gave  them 
to  nie,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  particular  mark  from  tJie  rest.  Much  would  I  say 
in  commendation  of  that  great  man  ;  but  I  am  checked  by  the  fear  of  oflending  that 
virtue  which  every  one  admires.  The  same  reason  makes  me  dwell  less  on  the  praise  of 
your  grace  than  my  heart  hirlines  me  to. 

The  many  obligations  which  I  iiave  received  from  a  lady,  of  whose  virtues  I  can  ne- 
ver say  too  much,  make  it  a  duty  iu  me  to  mention  her  iu  the  most  grateful  manner  ; 
and  particularly  before  a  translatiim,  to  the  perfecting  which  I  may  with  propriety  say 
she  greatly  conduced  by  her  kind  solicitations  in  my  behalf,  and  her  eafnest  recom- 
mendation of  me  to  several  persons  of  distinction.  I  believe  your  grace  will  not  charge 
me  with  vanity,  if  I  confess  myself  ambitious  of  being  in  the  least  degree  of  favour  with 
so  excellent  a  lady  as  the  marchioness  of  Annandale. 

I  shall  concluile,  without  troubling  your  grace  with  any  more  circumstances  relating 
to  myself,  sincerely  wishing  what  I  offer  was  more  worthy  your  patronage  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  beg  it  may  be  received  as  proceeding  from  a  just  sense  of  your  eminence  in 
all  that  is  great  and  laudable.     I  am, 

my  Lord, 

with  the  most  profound  respect, 

«  your  grace's 

most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  COOKE. 

Ja/iuary,  1728. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  H^SIOD. 


1  HE  lives  of  few  persons  are  confounded  witli  so  many  incertaintirs,  anil  fabulous  relations,  as  those 
of  Hcsiod  anil  llomcr;  for  which  reason,  what  may  possibly  be  true  is  sometimes  as  much  disputed 
as  the  rumuiitic  p;irt  of  their  stories.  The  first  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  other,  in  furnishing 
lis,  from  his  writings,  with  some  circumstances  of  himself  and  family,  as  the  condition  of  his  father, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his  travels;  and  he  has  put  it  out  of  dispute,  though  he  has  not 
fixed  thg  period,  that  he  was  cue  of  the  earliest  writers  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 

He  tolls  us,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Works  and  Days,  that  his  fatlier  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  in 
one  of  the  ^Eolian  isles;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Ascra,  a  village  in  Bojotia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Helicon;  which  was  doubtless  the  place  of  our  poet's  birth,  though  Suidas,  Lilius  Cyraldus,  Fabricius, 
and  others,  say  he  was  of  Cuma.  Hesiod  himself  seems,  and  not  undesignedly,  to  have  prevented 
any  mistake  about  his  country;  he  tells  us  positively,  in  the  same  book,  he  never  was  but  once  at  sea, 
and  that  in  a  voyage  from  Aulis,  a  seaport  in  Boeotia,  to  the  island  Euboca.  This,  connected  with  the 
former  passage  of  his  father  sailing  from  Cuma  to  Boeotia,  will  leave  us  in  no  doubt  concerning  his 
•ountry. 

Of  what  quality  his  father  was  we  are  not  very  certain;  that  he  was  drove  from  Cuma  to  Ascra,  by 
misfortunes,  we  have  the  t<!stimony  of  Hesiod.  S')me  tell  us  he  fled  to  avoid  paying  a  fine;  but  what 
reason  they  have  to  imagine  that  I  know  not.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  poet,  in  the  first  book  of  hii 
Works  and  Days,  calls  his  brother  ^ov  ym;;  we  are  told  indeed  that  the  name  of  his  father  was  Dios, 
of  which  we  are  not  assured  from  any  of  his  writings  now  extant;  but  if  it  was,  I  rather  believe,  had  he 
designed  to  call  lii:i  brother  of  the  race  of  Dios,  he  would  have  used  Ai<rym;  or  Ai»  yvsc;  he  must  there- 
fore by  iio>  yjyoj  intend  to  call  him  of  race  divine.  Le  Clerc  observes,  on  this  passage,  that  the  old 
poets  were  always  proud  of  the  epithet  divine,  and  brings  an  instance  from.  Homer,  who  styled  the 
swineherd  of  Ulysses  so;  in  the  same  remark  he  says,  he  thinks  Hesiod  debases  the  word  in  his  appli- 
cation of  it,  having  spoke  of  the  necessitous  circumstances  of  his  father  in  the  following  book.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  Le  Clerc  is  right  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  fi-.v,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  his 
observation  on  it  trifling;  because,  if  his  father  was  reduced  to  poverty,  we  are  not  to  infer  from 
thence  he  was  never  rich,  or,  if  he  was  always  poor,  that  is  no  argument  against  his  being  of  a  good 
family;  nor  is  the  word  divine  in  the  least  debased  by  being  an  cpitbct  to  the  swineherd,  but  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  that  office  in  those  times.  We  are  supported  in  this  reading  by  Tzetzes:  and  Valla, 
«ud  Frisius,  have  took  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  in  their  Latin  translations  of  the  Works  and  Days: 

i   Prater  ades  (says  Valla)  generoso  e  sanguine  Perse. 

And  Frisius  calls  him,  Perse  divine. 

The  genealogy  likewise  which  the  author  of  the  contention  betwixt  Homer  and  Hesiod  gives  us  very 
much  countenances  this  interpretation:  we  are  told  in  that  work,  that  Linus  was  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  of  Tboose  the  daughter  of  Neptune;  king  Pierus  was  the  son  of  Linus,  Oeagrus  of  Pierus  and  the 
nymph  Mothone,  and  Orpheus  of  Oeagrus  and  the  muse  Calliope;  Orpheus  was  the  father  of  Othrys, 
Othrys  of  Harmonides,  and  Harmonides  of  Pliiloterpus;  from  him  sprung  Euphemus,  the  father  of 
Epiphades,  who  begot  Meiialops,  the  father  of  Dios;  Hesiod  and  Perses  were  the  .ions  of  Dios  by 
Pucamede,  the  daughter  of  Apollo ;  Perses  was  the  father  of  Maon,  whose  daughter,  Crytheis,  bor« 
Homer  to  the  river  Meles.  Homer  is  here  made  the  great  grandson  of  Perses  the  brother  of  Hesiod. 
I  do  not  give  this  account  with  a  view  it  should  be  much  depended  on ;  for  it  is  plain,  fro.m  th« 
poetical  etymologies  of  the  names,  it  is  a  fictitious  generation  ;  yet  twe  useful  inferences  may  be 
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made  from  it;  fiist,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  author  of  this  genealogy  wouhl  not  have  forged  sucS 
on  honoiirablt!  descent  unless  it  was  generally  helieved  he  was  of  a  great  family;  nor  would  he  have 
placed  him  so  long  before  Homer,  had  it  not  been  the  prevailing  opinion  he  was  first. 

Mr.  Kennet  quotes  the  Danish  astronomer,  Longomontanns,  who  undertook  to  settle  the  age  of 
Hesiod  from  some  lines  in  his  Works  and  Days;  and  he  made  it  agree  with  the  Arundulian  marble, 
which  makes  him  abjut  thirty  years  before  Homer. 

Herodotus  assures  us  that  Hesiod,  whom  he  places  first  in  his  account,  and  Homer,  lived  four 
hundred  years,  and  no  more,  before  himself;  this  must  carry  no  small  weight  with  it,  when  we  con- 
eider  it  as  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  oldest  Greek  historian  we  have. 

The  pious  exclamation  a?ainst  the  vices  of  his  own  times,  in  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  description  of  that  age  is  wTotc,  most  of  the  verbs  being  in  the  future  tense,  give 
tis  room  to  imagine  he  lived  when  the  world  had  but  just  departed  from  their  primitive  virtue,  just  a« 
*he  race  of  heroes  was  at  an  end,  and  men  were  sunk  into  all  that  is  base  and  wicked. 

Justus  Lipsius,  in  his  notes  to  the  first  book  of  Velljius  Palerculus,  says,  "  there  is  more  simplicity, 
and  a  greater  air  of  antiquity,  in  the  works  of  Hesiod  than  of  Homer,"  from  which  he  would  infer  he  is 
the  older  writer:  and  Fabricius  gives  us  these  words  of  Ludolphus  Ncocorus,  who  writ  a  critical 
history  of  llnmer;  "  if  a  judgment  of  the  two  poets  is  to  be  made  from  their  works.  Homer  has  the 
advantage,  in  the  greater  simplicity,  and  air  of  antiquity,  in  his  style.  Hesiod  is  more  finished  and 
elegant."  One  of  these  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  random  judgment  which  the  critics,  and  com- 
mentators, often  pass  on  authors,  and  how  little  dependance  is  to  belaid  on  some  of  them.  In  short 
they  are  both  in  an  errour;  for  had  they  considered  through  how  many  hands  the  Iliad  and  Odysses 
have  been,  sinoe  they  came  from  the  first  author,  they  would  not  have  pretended  to  determine  the 
question,  who  was  first,  by  their  style. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (who  W'as  indeed  a  person  of  much  more  extensive  learning  and  nicer  discern- 
ment than  either  Ntocorus  or  Lipsius)  has  founded  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer  on  a 
quantity  of  the  word  jinXo;:  in  his  note  on  the  43J  verse  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Iliad  he  obser>es 
that  Homer  has  used  the  word  xaXo;  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  above  two  hundred  and  seventy  times, 
and  has  in  everyplace  made  the  first  syllable  long;  whereas  Hesiod  frequently  makes  it  long,  and 
often  short:  and  Theocritus  uses  it  both  long  and  short  in  the  same  verse:  from  which  our  learned 
critic  infers  that  Hesiod  could  not  be  colemporarj'  with  Homer  (unless,  says  he,  they  spoke  different 
languages  m  different  parts  of  the  country)  but  much  later;  because  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
liberty  of  making  the  first  syllabic  of  xiXo;  short  was  long  after  Homer;  who  uses  the  word  above  two 
hundred  and  seventj'  times,  and  never  has  the  first  syallahle  short.  This  is  a  curioc.s  piece  of 
criticism,  but  productive  of  no  certainty  of  the  age  of  Homer  or  Hesiod.  The  Ionic  poets.  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  had  one  fixed  rule  of  making  the  first  syllable  in  xaXs;  long:  the  Attic  poets,  Sophocles, 
£uripides,  and  Aristophanes,  in  innumerable  places,  he  says,  make  it  short;  the  Doric  poets  do  the 
lame:  all  therefore  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  Homer  always  used  it  in  the  Ionic  manner, 
and  Hesiod  often  in  the  Ionic,  and  often  in  the  Doric.  This  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  founded  on  a 
single  quantity  of  a  word,  is  entirely  destructive  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system  of  chronology;  who 
fixes  the  time  of  Troy  being  taken  hut  thirty-four  years  before  Hesiod  flourished.  Troy,  he  says*, 
was  taken  nine  hundred  and  four  years  before  Christ,  and  Hesiod,  he  says,  flourished  eight  hundred 
and  seventy.  This  shows  sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinion  of  the  age  of  Hesiod  in  regard  to  his  vicinity  to 
Homer:  his  bringing  the  chronology  of  both  so  low  as  he  does  is  to  support  his  favourite  scheme  of 
reducing  all  to  Scripture  chronology. 

After  all,  it  is  universally  agreed  he  was  before,  or  at  least  cotemporary  with,  Homer;  but  I  think 
we  have  more  reason  to  believe  him  the  older;  and  Mr.  Pope,  after  all  the  authorities  he  could  find  in 
behalf  of  Homer,  fixes  his  decision  on  the  Arundelian  marble.  To  enter  into  all  the  disputes  which 
have  been  on  this  head  would  be  endless,  and  unnecessary;  but  we  may  venture  to  place  him  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  without  exceeding  an  hundred,  perhaps,  on  either  side. 

Having  thus  far  agreed  to  his  parents,  his  country,  and  the  time  in  which  he  rose,  our  next  business 
is  to  trace  him  in  such  of  bis  actions  as  are  discoverable;  and  here  we  have  nothing  certain  but  what 
occurs  to  us  in  his  works.  That  he  tended  his  own  flocks  on  mount  Helicon,  and  there  first  receired 
his  notions  of  poetry,  is  very  probable  from  the  beginning  of  his  Theogony;  hut  what  he  there  says  of 
the  Muses  appearing  to  him,  and  giving  him  a  sceptre  of  laurel,  I  pass  over  as  a  poetical  flight.     It 

*  In  his  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended. 
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likewise  appears,  from  tlie  first  book  of  his  Works  and  Days,  that  his  father  left  some  effects,  when  he 
died,  on  the  division  of  wliich  his  brother  Perses  defrauded  liim,  by  bribing  the  judges.  He  was  so  far 
from  being  provokeil  to  any  act  of  resentment  by  this  injustice,  that  he  expressed  a  concern  for  those 
poor  mistaken  mortals,  who  placed  their  happiness  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expc  use  of  their  virtue. 
He  lets  us  know,  in  the  same  poem,  that  he  was  not  only  above  want,  but  capable  of  assisting  his 
brother  in  time  of  need;  which  he  often  did  after  the  ill  usase  he  had  met  H'itli  from  him.  The  last 
passage,  relating  to  himself,  is  his  conquest  in  a  poetical  contention.  .'Vmphidamas,  king  of  Enbcea, 
had  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  sons  afterwards  saw  performed: 
Hcsiod  here  was  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry,  a  tripod,  which  he  won,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
consecrated  to  the  Muses. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  makes  Pcriandcr  give  an  account  of  the  poetical 
contention  at  Chalcis;  in  which  Hesiod  and  Homer  are  made  antagonists;  the  first  was  conqueror, 
who  received  a  tripod  for  his  victory,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  with  this  inscriptiou ; 

This  Hesiod  vows  to  tli'  Heliconian  Nine, 
In  Chalcis  won  from  Homer  the  divine. 

This  story,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  what  Hesiod  says  of  himself,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Works  and  Days ;  which  passage  might  possibly  give  birth  to  that  famous  treatise, 
Ayujv  Ojj.yt^*t  xrst  HcTioctf,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  discourse.  Barnes,  in  his  Praihjquium 
to  the  same  treatise,  quotes  three  verses,  two  from  Eustathius,  and  the  third  added  by  Lilius  Gyraldus, 
in  his  life  of  our  poet,  which  inform  us,  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  sung  in  Delos  to  the  honour  of 
Apollo. 

Ev  A»iX«J  TOTE  wgwTOV  (yw  x«t  O^AJipof,  aojJoi, 

4>3(jSov  ATToXXwa  y^fTjaaopv  ov  TfXE  AtlTiu. 

Homer,  and  I,  in  Delos  sung  our  lays, 
There  first  we  sung,  and  to  Apollo's  praise; 
New  was  the  verse  in  which  we  then  begun 
In  honour  to  the  god,  Latona's  son. 

l!ut  these,  together  with  tlic  contention  betwixt  these  two  great  poets,  are  regarded  as  no  other  than 
fables :  and  Barnes,  who  had  certainly  read  as  much  on  this  head  as  any  man,  and  who  seems,  by 
some  expressions,  willing  to  believe  it  if  he  could,  is  forced  to  decline  the  dispute,  and  leave  it  in  the 
same  incertainty  in  which  he  found  it.  The  story  of  the  two  poets  meeting  in  Delos  is  a  manifest 
forgery ;  because,  as  I  observed  before,  Hesiod  positively  says  he  never  took  any  voyage  but  that  to 
Chalcis;  and  these  verses  make  his  meeting  in  Delos,  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  assertion,  precede 
his  contention  at  Chalcis.  Thus  have  1  collecttd,  and  compared  together,  all  that  is  material  of  his 
life;  in  the  latter  part  of  which,  wc  are  told,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  near  the  same  distance 
from  mount  Parnassus  as  Ascra  from  Helicon.  Lilius  Gyraldu",  and  otliers,  tell  us  he  left  a  son, 
and  a  daughter;  and  that  his  son  was  Stesichorus  the  poet;  but  this  wants  better  confirmation  than 
we  have  of  it.     It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  story  of  his  death,  as  told  by  Solon,  in  Plutarch's  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  is  very  re- 
markable. The  man,  with  whom  Hesiod  lived  at  Locris,  ravished  a  maid  in  the  same  house.  Hesiod, 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  maliciously  accused,  as  an  accomplice,  to  her  brothers,  who 
barbarously  murdered  him  with  his  companion,  whose  name  was  Troilus,  and  throwed  their  bodies 
into  the  sea.  The  body  of  Troilus  was  cast  on  a  rock,  which  retains  the  name  of  Troilus  from  that 
accident.  The  body  of  Hesiod  was  received  by  a  shoal  of  dolphins  as  soon  as  it  was  hurled  into  the 
water,  and  carried  to  the  city  Molicria,  near  the  promontory  Rhion  ;  near  which  place  the  Locrians 
then  held  a  solemn  feast,  the  same  which  is  at  this  time  celebrated  with  so  much  pomp.    When  they 
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saw  a  floating  carcase  they  ran  with  astonishment  to  the  shore,  and  finding  it  to  be  tlie  body  of 
Hesiod,  newly  slain,  they  resolved,  as  they  thought  themselves  ohIii;ed,  to  detect  the  murderers  of  a 
person  they  so  much  esteemed  and  honoured.  When  they  had  found-out  the  wretches  who  committed 
the  murder,  they  plunged  them  alive  into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  destroyed  their  houses.  The 
remains  of  Hesiod  were  deposited  in  Nemea;  and  his  tomb  is  unknown  to  most  strangers:  the  reason 
of  it  being  concealed  was  because  of  the  Orcliomenians,  who  had  a  design,  founded  on  the  advice  of  an 
oracle,  to  steal  his  remains  from  thence,  and  to  bury  them  in  their  own  country.  This  account  of 
the  oracle,  here  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  is  related  by  Pausanias,  in  his  Bfeoties.  He  tells  us  the 
Orchomenians  were  advisid  by  the  oracle  to  bring  the  bones  of  Hesiod  into  their  country,  as  the  only 
means  to  drive  away  a  pestilence  wliich  raged  among  them.  They  obeyed  the  oracle,  found  the 
bones,  and  brought  them  home.  Pausanias  says  they  erected  a  tomb  over  him,  with  an  inscription  to 
this  purpose  on  it; 

Hesiod,  thy  biith  is  barren  Ascra's  boast, 
Thy  dead  remains  now  grace  the  Minyan  coast; 
Tl'.y  Iionours  to  meridian  glory  rise. 
Grateful  thy  name  to  all  the  good  and  wise. 

We  have  the  kuowlodge  of  some  few  monuments  which  were  raised  in  honour  of  this  great  and 
ancient  poet:  Pausanias,  in  his  Eoeotics,  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen  the  Go30tians  erected  to  his 
memory  an  image  with  a  harp  in  his  hand:  the  same  author  tells  us,  in  another  place,  there  was  like- 
wise a  statue  of  Hesiod  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  Boissard,  in  his 
antiquities,  have  exhibited  a  breast  with  a  head,  a  trunk  without  a  head,  and  a  gem,  of  him:  and 
Ursinus  says  there  is  a  statue  of  him,  of  brass,  in  the  public  i  jUege  at  Constantinople:  the  only 
original  mpnument  of  him  besides,  now  remaining,  or  at  least  known,  is  a  marble  busto  in  the 
Pembroke  collection  at  AVilton:  what  Fulvius  Ursinus  has  published  resembles  that,  but  is  only  a 
basso  relievo.  From  the  manner  of  the  head  being  cracked  off  from  the  lower  part,  which  has  some  of 
the  hair  behind,  it  appears  that  both  the  parts  are  of  the  same  work  and  date. 

For  his  character  we  need  go  no  farther  than  his  Works  and  Days  :  with  what  a  dutiful  affection  be 
speaks  of  his  father,  when  he  proposes  him  as  a  pattern  to  his  brother!  His  behaviour,  after  the 
unjust  treatment  from  Perses  and  the  judges,  proves  him  both  a  philosopher  and  a  good  man.  His 
moral  precepts,  in  the  first  book,  seem  to  be  as  much  the  dictates  of  his  heart  as  the  fruits  of  his 
genius;  there  we  behold  a  man  of  the  chastest  manners,  and  the  best  disposition. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lover  of  retirement  and  contemplation,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  but  that  of  acting  well.  I  shall  conclude  m}'  character  of  him  with  that  part  of  it  which 
Paterculus  so  justly  thought  his  due:  perelegantis  ijigenii,  et  mollissima  dulcedine  carminum  memo- 
rabilis;  otii  quietisqnc  cupidissimus:  "  of  a  truly  elegant  genius,  and  memorable  for  his  most  easy 
sweetness  of  rerse;  most  fond  of  leisure  and  quietude." 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOD. 


V_yF  all  the  authors  who  haie  Riven  any  account  of  the  writirijr';  of  our  poet,  I  find  none  so  perfect  as 
the  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Blbiiotheca  Grirca;  he  there  seems  to  have  left  unread  no  work  tliat 
might  in  tlie  least  contribute  to  the  completins:  his  design:  liim  t  shall  follow  in  the  succeeding  dis- 
course, so  far  as  relates  to  the  titles  of  the  poems,  and  the  authorities  for  them. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Thcogony,  or  Generation  of  tlic  Gods,  which  Fabricius  puts  out  of  dispute  to 
be  of  Ilesiod:  nor  is  it  <loubled,  says  he,  that  Pythagoras  took  it  for  his,  who  fiigned  he  saw  the  soul 
of  our  poet  iu  Hell  chained  to  a  brazen  pillar;  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  the  stories  which  he 
invented  of  the  gods.  This  doubtless  is  the  poem  that  gave  Herodotus  occasion  to  say  that  Hesiod, 
with  llouier,  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  Theo^ony  among  the  Grecians;  the  first  who  gave  names 
to  the  gods,  ascribed  to  them  honours  and  arts,  giving  particular  descriptions  of  their  persons.  The 
first  hundred  and  fifteen  lines  of  this  poem  have  been  di>put<d;  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
genuine,  because  Pausanias  takes  notice  of  the  sceptre  of  laurel,  which  the  poet  says,  in  those  verses, 
was  a  present  to  him  from  the  Muses:  and  Ovid,  iu  tiic  beginning  of  his  Art  of  Love,  alludes  to  that 
passage  of  the  Muses  appearing  to  him;  and  llesiod  himself,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Works  and 
Days,  has  an  allusion  to  these  verses. 

The  Works  and  Days  is  the  first  popm  of  its  kind,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Pliny;  it 
being  very  inccrtain,  says  Fabricius,  whether  thr  poems  attributed  to  Oipheus  were  older  than 
Hesiod;  among  which  the  critics  and  commentators  mention  one  of  the  same  title  with  this  of  our 
poet.  Pausanias,  in  his  Bceotics,  tells  us  he  saw  a  copy  of  this  wrote  in  plates  of  lead,  but  without  the 
first  ten  verses  with  which  it  now  begins.  The  only  dispute  about  this  piece  has  been  concerning  the 
title,  and  the  division  into  books.  Some  make  it  two  poems;  the  first  they  call  Ef/a  Works,  and  the 
second  Hii',-ii  Days:  others  call  the  fir.st  Ejya  x«i  Hf^.-jti  Works  and  Days,  and  the  second  H/j-srai  o\i]y, 
which  part  consists  of  but  sixty-four  lines:  where  I  mention  the  number  of  verses,  in  this  discourse,  I 
speak  of  th-  m  as  Ihcj'  stand  in  the  orit;inal.  We  find,  in  some  editions,  the  division  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  moral  and  religious  precepts;  but  GrKvius  denies  such  distinctions  being  iu  any  of  the  old 
manuscripts.  Whether  these  divisions  v/ere  in  the  first  copies  signifies  little;  for  as  we  find  them  in 
several  late  cvliiions,  they  are  veiy  natural,  and  contribute  something  to  the  ease  of  the  reader,  with- 
out the  least  detriment  to  the  original  text.  1  am  ready  to  imagine  we  have  not  this  work  delivered 
down  to  us  so  perfect  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  poet;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
next  section.    This  poem,  as  Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiacs, assures  us,  was  sung  to  the  harp. 

TheTheogony,and  Works  and  Days,  are  the  only  undoubted  pieces  of  our  poet  now  extant;  the  A(rm; 
HjrsxXsB;,  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  is  always  printed  with  those  two,  but  has  not  one  convincing  argument 
in  its  favour,  by  which  we  may  positively  declare  it  a  gc;mine  work  of  Hesiod.  We  have  great  reason 
to  believe  those  two  poems  only  were  remaining  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus:  Manilius,  who  was  an 
author  of  the  Augustan  age,  iu  the  second  book  of  his  astronomy,  takes  notice,  in  his  commendation  of 
our  poet  and  his  writings,  of  no  other  thau  the  Theogony,  and  Works  and  Days.  The  verses  of 
Manilius  arc  these: 

Hcsiodus  memorat  divos,  divumquc  parentes, 
Et  chaos  enixum  terras,  orl)em<pie  sub  illo 
Iiifantcm,  prinuuu  ■,  litubantiu  sidcra,  corpus, 

'   Dr.  Kentley,  whose  Manilius  was  published  ten  yeare  after  the  first  edition  of  this  discourse 
lives  primos  titubantia  sidera  partus  :  the  old  copies,  he  says,  have  primos;  and  partus  is  supplied  by 
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Titanasque  senes,  Jovis  et  ciinabula  magni| 
Et  sub  fi  atre  viri  nomen,  sine  fratre  parentis, 
Atqiie  iterum  patrio  nascentem  corpore  Eacchum, 
Omniaqiie  iinmenso  volitantia  numina  mundo: 
2uinetian]  ruris  cultus,  legesqne  logavit', 
Militiamqiie  Soli,  quos  colies  Bacchus  amaret, 
2uos  fcccunda  Ceres  campos,  quod  Bacchus  utnimque^, 
Atque  arbusta  vagis  esseut  quod  adultera  pomis, 
Sylvarumque  deos,  sacrataque  numiiia  Nymphas; 
Pacis  opus,  maguos  natiuie  condit  in  usus. 

Tlius  translated  by  Mr.  Creech. 

Hesiod  sings  the  gods'  immortal  race. 

He  sings  how  chaos  bore  the  earthy  mass, 
How  light  from  darkness  strucic  did  beams  display. 
And  infant-stars  first  stagger'd  in  their  way. 
How  name  of  brother  veil'd  an  husband's  love. 
And  Juno  bore  unaided  by  her  Jove, 
How  twice-born  Bacchus  burst  the  Thnnd'rer's  tliigh. 
And  all  the  gods  that  wander  through  the  sky: 
Hence  he  to  fields  descends,  manures  the  soil. 
Instructs  the  ploughman,  and  rewards  his  toll; 
He  sings  ho\v  corn  in  plains,  how  vine  in  hills. 
Delight,  how  both  with  vast  increase  the  olive  fills. 
How  foreign  grafts  th'  adulterous  stock  receives. 
Bears  stranger  fruit,  and  wonders  at  her  leaves; 
An  useful  work  when  peace  and  plenty  reign, 
And  art  joins  nature  to  improve  the  plain. 

The  observation  wliicli  !Mr.  Kennet  makes  on  these  lines  is,  that  *'  those  fine  tilings  which  the  Latin 
poet  recounts  about  the  birth  of  tlie  gods,  and  the  making  the  world,  are  not  so  nearly  allied  to  any 
passages  in  the  present  Theogony  as  to  justify  the  allusion."  An  author,  who  was  giving  an  account 
of  an. ancient  poet,  ought  to  have  been  more  careful  than  this  biographer  was  in  his  judgment  of 
these  verses;  because  such  as  read  him,  and  are  at  the  same  time  unlearned  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  are  to  form  their  notions  from  his  seiitiments.  jSlr.  Kennet  is  so  very  wrong  in  his  remark 
here,  that  iu  all  the  seven  lines,  which  contain  the  encomium  on  the  Theogony,  I  cannot  see  one  ex- 
pression that  has  not  an  allusion,  and  a  strong  one,  to  some  particular  passage  in  that  poem.  I  am 
afraid  this  gentleman's  modesty  made  him  distrust  himself,  and  too  servilely  follow  this  translation, 
which  he  quotes  in  his  life  of  Hesiod,  where  he  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  judgment  of  the 
translator.  Mr.  Creech  has  in  these  few  lines  so  imhappily  mistook  his  author,  that  in  some  places 
he  adds  what  the  post  never  thought  of,  leaves  whole  verses  untranslated,  and  in  other  places  gives  a 

his  own  judgment:  but  primos  partus  for  titubantia  sidera  is  not  consistent  with  the  genealogy  of 
these  natural  bodies  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  :  an  e-xact  genealogical  table  to  which,  I  have  given  at 
the  end  of  my  notes  to  that  poem.  1  must,  with  great  deference  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  that 
learned  critic,  prefer  the  common  reading  primum  corpus:  Dr.  Bentley's  chief  objection  to  this  read- 
ing is  founded  on  making  primum  to  be  understood  Ih'St  in  point  of  time  ;  therefore,  says  he,  quomodo 
vero  sidera  primum  erant  corpus,  cum  ante  ilia  extiterint  Chaos,  Terr.-e,  Orbis?  Very  true;  but 
primum  must  be  taken  as  I  have  used  it  in  my  explanation  of  it. 

'  For  legesque  rogavit  Dr.  Bentlcy  gives  legesque  novandi,  on  the  authority  of  no  copy,  but  from 
a  dislike  to  the  expression  of  rogavit  cultus  and  rogavit  militiam;  but,  as  the  old  reading  rogavit  is 
agreeable  to  my  construction  of  it,  I  am  for  keeping  it  in. 

3  For  Bacchus  utrumque  Dr.  Bentley  gives  Pallas  utrumque;  and  in  that  sense  Mr.  Creech  has 
translated  it;  which  would  be  the  more  eligible  reading,  if  Hesiod  had  treated  of  olives.  Bacchus 
ntrum<jue  is  a  foolish  repetition,  as  D.".  Bcutley  observes. 
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icnsp  quite  different  to  what  the  poet  designed.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  those  passages  to 
which  Manilius  particularly  alludes:  his  first  line  relates  to  the  poem  in  general,  the  generation  of  the 
gods;  though  vre  must  take  notice  that  he  had  that  part  of  Hesiod's  system  in  v;c\v  where  he  makes 
matter  precede  all  things,  and  even  the  gods  themselves;  for  by  divftm  parentes  the  Latin  poet  means 
Chaos,  Heaven,  Earth,  &c.  which  the  Greek  poet  makes  the  parents  of  the  gods.  Ilesiod  tells  us. 
Terse  the  hundred  and  sixteenth.  Chaos  brought  forth  the  earth  her  first  offspring;  to  which  the 
second  line  here  quoted  has  a  plain  reference ;  and  orbemque  sub  illo  infantcm,  which  Mr.  Creech  has 
omitted,  may  either  mean  the  world  in  g<  neral,  oi,  by  sub  illo  being  annexed.  Hell,  wliich,  according 
to  our  puet,  was  made  a  subterraneau  world.  Primum,  titubantia  siilera,  corpus,  which  is  here 
rendered.  And  infant  stars  first  stagger'd  in  their  way,  are  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  our  poet  calls  them 
HiXioy  T(  fj-iym,  >.tt«Tpay  t!  <7iXiiv>iv,  the  great  sun,  and  the  bright  moon;  the  Roman  calls  them  the 
wandering  planets,  the  chief  bodies  in  the  firmament,  not  the  first  works  of  Heaven,  as  is  interpreted 
in  the  Dauphin's  edition  of  Manilius:  the  fourth  verse,  which  refers  to  the  birth  of  Jove,  and  the 
wars  of  the  giants  and  the  gods,  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  the  'I'heogony,  the  English  translator 
has  left  untouched.     I  am  not  ignorant  of  a  various  reading  of  this  passage ;  \  iz. 

Titanasquc  juvisse  senis  cimabula  magni, 

which  has  a  stronger  allusion  to  the  battle  of  the  gods  than  the  other  reading,  senis  cunabula  magni 
meaning  the  second  childhood,  or  old  age,  of  Saturn.  The  next  verse,  which  is  beautifully  expressed 
ia  these  two  lines, 

flow  name  of  brother  x'eil'd  an  husband's  love. 
And  Juuo  bore  unaided  by  her  Jove, 

plainly  directs  to  Jupiter  taking  his  sister  Juno  to  wife,  and  Juno  bearing  Vulcan,  u  9iXot>iti  /xLyntrx, 
by  which  Hesiod  means  without  the  mutual  joys  of  love.  The  succeeding  line  has  a  reference  to  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  the  seventh  to  the  whole  poem ;  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  begin  and  end  his 
panegyric  on  the  Theogony  with  a  general  allusion  to  the  whole.  The  Latin  poet,  in  his  six  verses  on 
the  Works  and  Days,  begins,  as  on  the  Theogony,  with  a  general  observation  on  the  whole  poem  : 
Hesiod,  says  he,  inquired  into  the  tillage  and  management  of  the  country,  and  into  the  laws,  or  rules, 
of  agriculture;  1  do  not  ipiestion  but  ]\lanilius,  in  legesque  rogavii,  had  his  eye  on  these  words  of  our 
poet,  0:/T'^  Toi  ijiJicsv  diXsTai  vo(iof,  this  is  the  law  of  the  fields.  What  the  Roman  there  says  of  Bacchus 
loving  hills,  and  of  grafting,  has  no  allusion  to  any  part  of  the  present  Works  and  Days ;  but  we  are 
not  to  infer  from  thence  that  this  is  not  the  poem  alluded  to,  but  that  those  passages  are  lost;  of 
which  1  have  not  the  least  doubt,  when  I  consider  of  some  parts  of  the  Works  and  Days,  which  are 
not  so  well  connected  as  I  wi^h  they  were.  I  think  it  is  indisputable  that  Hesiod  writ  more  of  the 
vintage  than  we  have  now  extant,  and  that  he  likewise  laid  down  rules  for  the  care  of  trees:  this  will 
appear  more  clearly,  if  we  observe  in  what  manner  Virgil  introduces  this  line, 

Ascrsumqne  cano,  Koniana  jier  oppida,  carmen. 

This  is  in  the  second  book  of  the  Georgics,  the  chief  subjects  of  w  hicli  book  are  the  different  methods 
of  producing  trees,  of  transplanting,  grafting,  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  the  proper  soil  for  each  kind, 
and  of  the  care  of  vines,  and  olives ;  and  he  has  in  that  hook  the  very  expression  Manilius  applies  to 
Ilcsiod.  Bacchus  amat  colics,  says  Virgil;  rogavit  quos  coUes  Bacchus  amaret,  says  the  other  of  our 
poet,  he  inquired  after  what  hills  Bacchus  loved. 

I  should  not  have  used  Mr.  Creech,  and  Mr.  Kennet,  with  so  mnch  freedom  as  I  have,  had  not  the 
translation  of  one,  and  the  remark  of  the  other,  so  nearly  concerned  our  poet ;  but  1  hope  the  clearing 
a  diflicult  and  remarkable  passage  in  a  classic  will,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  liberties  I  have 
took  with  those  gentlemen. 

We  have  now,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Armii  HoaxXiS,-,  the  Shield  of  Hercules ; 
which  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  supposes  to  be  spurious,  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Shield 
of  Achilles  in  Homer.  Lilius  Oyraldus,  and  Fabricius,  bring  all  the  testimonies  they  can  for  it  being 
writ  by  Hesiod ;"  but  nouc  of  them  amount  to  a  proof.  Fabricius  gives  us  the  opinion  of  Tanaquil  Faber, 
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in  these  words ;  ■'  I  am  much  suipriscil  t'nat  this  should  formeily  ha\e  been,  and  is  now,  a  matter  of 
dispute;  those  who  suppose  the  Shield  not  to  be  of  Ilesiod,  have  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  poetiy."     This   is  only  the  judgment  of  one  man  against  a  number,  and  that  founded  on  no 
authority.     I  know  not  what  could  induce  Tauaquil  Fabcr  so  confidently  to  assert  this,  which  looks,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  like  a  sort  of  b'uUyincr  a  person  into  his  opinion,  by  forcing  him  into  the 
dreadful  apprehension  of  being  thought  no  judge  of  Greek  poetry  if  he  will  not  come  in:  I  say,  I 
know  not  what  could  induce  him  to  assert  this,  for  there  is  no  manner  of  similitude  to  the  other  works 
of  our  poet :  and  iiere  I  must  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  such  as  have  followed 
him,  for  supposing  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  tlie  Shield  of  Achilles.     The  whole  poem  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  fourscore  verses;  of  which  the  description  of  the  shield  is  hut  one  hundred  and  four- 
score; in  this  description  are  some  similar  passages  to  that  of  Achilles,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify 
that  opinion:  there  are  likewise  a  few  lines  the  same  in  both;  but  after  a  strict  examination  they 
may  possil)ly  appear  as  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Homer  as  to  the  author  of  .this  poem.    The 
other  parts  have  no  affinity  to  any  book  in  the  two  poems  of  Homer.    The  poet  begins  with  a  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  person  of  Alcmena,  her  love  to  Amphitryon,  and  her  amour  with  Jupiter;  from 
thence  he  proceeds  to  the  characters  of  Hercules,  and  Iphielus,  and  goes  on  regularly  to  the  death  of 
Cygnus,  which  concludes  the  poem,  with  many  otiier  particulars,  which,  as  I  said  before,  have  no 
.relation  to  any  part  of  Homer.     Among  the  writings  of  our  poet  which  are  lost  we  have  the  titles  of 
Ti/vaixwv,  or  H;niJmv,   KaTeXoyo;,  and   of  ri/vitixiuv  Karn^oyof,  or  Ho:ai  Miy«\Kj :  both  these  titles  are 
likely  to  belong  but  to  on--  poem,  and  to  that  which  Suidas  mentions,  the  Catalogue  of  Heroic  Women, 
in  five  books :  that  he  composed  such  a  woi  k  is  probable  from  the  two  last  verses  of  the  Theogony,  and 
it  being  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  we  have  an  account  of  another  poem  under  the  title  of 
Hjiuyovia,  the  Generation  of  Heroes':  the  favourers  of  the  .Shield  of  Hercules  would  have  that  poem  re- 
ceived as  a  fragment  of  one  of  these;  and  all  that  Le  Clerc  says  in  defence  of  it  is,  "  since  Hercules 
was  the  most  famous  of  heroes,  it  is  not  absurd  to  imagine  the  Shield  to  be  a  j>art  of  the  H=i7ovics, 
thongh  it  is  handed  down  to  us  as  a  distinct  work,  and  yet  is  but  a  fragment  of  it."     Thus  we  see  all 
their  arguments,  both  for  it  being  genuine,  and  a  fragment  of  another  poem,  are  but  conjectures.     I 
think  they  ought  not  to  suspect  it  a  part  of  another  work,  unless  they  could  tell  when,  where,  or  by 
whom,  the  title  was  changed.     It  is  certainly  a  very  ancient  piece,  and  well  n  orth  the  notice  of  men 
of  genius. 

Besides  the  pieces  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  follouiiig  catalogue  in  Fabricius  attributed  to  Hesiod, 
but  now  lost. 

Hasciivitrii  or  Ti-oSiix-ti  ^«f itvo; :  this  was  concerning  the  education  of  Achilles  under  Chiron;  which 
Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  banters  as  the  work  of  Hesiod. 

MiXrefiTTcJirs  or  ftj  tov  MctvTiv  MsXw.ftMjri:  a  poem  on  divination:  the  title  is  supposed  to  he  took  from 
Melampns  an  ancient  physician,  said  to  be  skilled  lu  divination  by  birds.  Part  of  this  work  is  com- 
mended by  Atheiiseus,  book  13. 

Af,oyo(xia  ^.ijyKXi)  or  AffiYM  ,Si§Xc,-:  a  treatise  of  astronomy.  Pliny  says,  "  according  to  Hesiod,  in 
whose  name  we  have  a  book  of  astrology  extant,  the  early  setting  of  the  Pleiades  is  about  the  end  of 
the  autumn  equinox."  Notwithstanding  this  quotation,  .Fabricius  tell  us,  that  Athen;cus  and  Pliny, 
in  some  other  place,  have  given  us  reason  to  believe  they  thought  the  poem  of  astronomy  supposititious. 

ETTixiSfw;  «;  Dtfrptcxm/:  this  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  with  the  addition  of  tivk  !xjfx.!m  avm,  a  funeral 
gong  on  Batrachns,  whom  he  loved. 

Hiu  lcu:wi  Aa.x.r-j\wy  :  this  ivas  of  the  Idaji  Dactyli,  "  who,"  says  Pliny,  in  his  seventh  book,  "  are 
recorded  by  Hesiod,  as  discoverere  of  iron  in  Crete:"  this  is  likewise  in  the  catalogue  of  Suidas. 

Eri9<tJ.ajiiio;  Ilo.'ui;  xKi  ©sTifo;:  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Pelcus  and  Thetis;  two  verses 
of  which  are  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Isaac  Tzetzes  to  Lycophron. 

Ttj;  wfrio^oj:  this  book  of  geography  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Aiyi^io;:  a  poem  on  one  ^Egimius;  this,  Athenieus  tells  us,  was  writ  by  Hesiod,  or  Cercops;  a 
wretch  whose  name  is  now  remembered  only  for  being  to  Hesiod  what  Zoilus  was  to  Homer, 

e>iatuiia;  tov  a-.ittt  xaTKocKTi;:  the  descent  of  Theseus  into  Hell:  this  is  attributed  to  Hesiod  bv  Pau- 
sanias,  in  bis  Bosotics. 

E^ii  fiovTixa  xai  £*>i)nii7«j  tVi  Tfwiiv:  on  prophecies  or  divin.ition,  with  an  exposition  of  prodigies 
or  portents:  this  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

ei.oi  Vjj-oi  :  divine  speeches;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  takes  notice  of  in  his  sixteenth  dissertation. 
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MsyaXa  (jyrt:  great  or  remarkable  actions:  \vc  find  the  title  of  this  worlt  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Athcn^us. 

KiuKOf  ya/^o; :  the  maniage  of  Coyx;  we  have  an  account  of  this  poem  both  by  Athcna;us,  and 
Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacs. 

Of  all  these  labours  of  this  great  poet  we  see  nothing  but  tlic  titles  remaining,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  &c.  We  arc  told  that  our  poet  composed  some 
other  works, of  which  hc  have  not  even  the  titles.  We  are  assured,  from  divers  passages  in  Pliny, 
that  he  wrote  of  the  virtues  of  herbs;  but  here  Fabricius  judiciously  observes,  that  he  might,  in  other 
poems,  occasionally  treat  of  various  herbs;  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  Works  and  Days  he  speaks  of 
the  wholesomeriess  of  mallows,  and  the  daffodil,  or  asphodelos.  'iuiutilian,  in  his  tiftti  book,  denies  the 
fables  of  iEsop  to  have  been  written  originally  by  hiui,  but  says  the  first  author  of  them  was  Hesiod  j 
and  Plutarch  informs  us  iliat  JEsop  was  his  disciple:  but  this  opinion,  though  countenanced  by  some, 
is  exploded  by  others. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  titles,  the  poems  to  which  are  irreparably  lost,  we  should  con- 
sider them  as  so  many  monuments  to  raise  our  concern  for  the  loss  of  so  much  treasure  never  to  be 
retrieved.  Let  us  turn  our  tluuights  from  that  melancholy  theme,  and  view  the  poet  in  his  living 
writings;  let  us  read  him  ourselves,  and  incite  our  countrymen  to  a  taste  of  the  politeness  of  Greece, 
Scaligcr,  in  an  epistle  of  Sahnasius,  divides  the  state  of  poetry  in  Greece  into  four  periods  of  time:  in 
the  first  arose  Homer  and  Hesiod;  on  which  he  has  the  just  observation  that  concludes  my  discourse  : 
"  this,''  says  he,  "  you  may  not  improperly  call  the  spring  of  poesy,  but  it  is  rather  thu  bloom  than 
infancy." 


THE  GENERAL  ARGUMENT  TO  THE 

AVORKS  AND  DAYS, 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  DANIEL  HEINSIUS. 


The  poet  begins  with  the  difference  of  the  two  contentions,  and,  rejecting  that  which  is  attended 
■with  disgrace,  he  advises  his  brother  Perses  to  prefer  the  other.     One   is  the  lover  of  strife,  and  the 
occasion  of  troubles.     The  other  prompis  us  on  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  fair  and  honest 
way.     After  Prometheus  had,  by  subtlety,  stole  the  fne  clandestinely  from   Jove  (the  fire  is  by  the 
divine  Plato,  in  his  allusion  to  this  passage,  called  the  necessaries  or  abundance  of  life;  and  those  are 
called  subtle  who  were  solicitous  after  the  abundance  of  life)  the  god  created  a  great  evil,  which  was 
Pandora   that  is  Fortune,  who  was  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  meaning  all  the  benefits  of 
nature  :   so  Fortune  may  from  thence  be  said  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and,  from 
that  time,  care  and  prudence  are  required  in  the  managcmi'M  of  human  affairs.     Before  Prometheus 
had  purloined  the  fire,  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life  were  near  at  hand,  and  easily  attained;  for 
Saturn  had  first  made  a  golden  age  of  men,  to  which  the  earth  yielded  all  her  fruits  spontaneously: 
the  mortals  of  the  golden  age  submitted  to  a  soft  and  pleasant  death,  and  were  afterwards  made 
demons,  and  honour  attended  their  names.     To  this  succeeded  the  second,  the  silver  age,  worse  in  all 
things  than  the  first,  and  better  than  the  following;  which  Jupiter,  or  Fate,  took  from  the  Earth,  and 
made  happy  in  their  death.     Hence  the  poet  passes  to  the  third,  the  brazen  age,  the  men  of  which,  he 
says,  were  fierce  and    terrible,  who  ignobly  fell  by  their  own  folly  and  civil  discord;  nor  was  their 
future  fate  like  to  the  other,  for  they  descended  to  Hell.     This  generation  is  followed  by  a  race  of 
heroes,  EteocKs  and  Polynices,  and  the  rest  who  were  in  the  fiist  and  oldest  Theban  war,  and  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  and  such  as  are  recorded   by  the  poet'  to  be  in  the  Trojan  war,  of  whom 
some  perished  entirely  by  death,  and  some  now  inhabit  the  isles  of  the  blessed.     Next  he  describes 
the  iron  age,  and  the  injustice  which  prevailed  in  it.     He  greatlj'  reproves  the  judges,  and  taxes  them 
with  corruption,  in  a  short  and  beautiful  fable.     In  the  other  part  of  the  book,  he  sets  before  our 
eyes  the  consequences  of  justice  and  injustice;  and  then,  in  the  most  sagacious  manner,  lays  down 
some  of  the  wisest  precepts  to  Perses.    The  part  which  contains  the  precepts  is  chiefly  writ  in  an 
irregular,  free,  and  easy  way;  and  his  frequent  repetitions,  which  custom  modern  writers  have  quite 
avoided,  bear  no  small  marks  of  his  antiquity.    He  often  digresses,  that  his  brother  might  not  be  tired 
with  his  precepts,  because  of  a  too  much  sameness.     Hence  he  passes  to  rules  of  economy,  beginning 
with  agriculture.     He  points  out  the  proper  season  for  the  plough,  the  harvest,  the  vintage,  and  for 
felling  wood;  he  shows  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  nejligence.     He  describes 
the  different  seasons,  and  tells  us  what  works  are  proper  to  each.     These  are  the  subjects  of  the  first 
part  of  his  economy.     In  process  of  time,  and  the  thirst  of  gain  increasing  in  men,  every  method  was 
tried  to  the  procuring  riches;  men  began  to  extend  their  commerce  over  the  seas;  for  which  reason 
the  poet  laid  down  precepts  for  navigation.    He  next  proceeds  to  a  recommendation  of  divine  worship, 
the  adoration  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  various  ways  of  paying  our  homage  to  them.     He 
concludQS  with  a  short  observation  on  days,  dividing  them  into  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

■  I  suppose  Heinsius  means  Homer. 
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WORKS  AND  DAYS. 
BOOK  I. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

This  book  contains  the  invocation  to  tlie  whole, 
the  general  proposition,  tlie  story  of  Prome- 
theus, Epiniethens,  and  Pandora,  a  description 
of  the  golden  age,  silver  age,  brazen  age,  the 
age  of  heroes,  and  the  iron  age,  a  reeonnnenda- 
tion  of  virtue,  from  the  temporal  blessings 
with  which  good  men  are  attended,  and  tfie 
condition  of  the  wicked,  and  several  moral  pre- 
cepts proper  to  be  observed  through  the  course 
of  our  lives. 

CING,  Muses,  sing,  frnni  the  Pierian  gi'ovc; 
liegin  the  song,  and  let  the  theme  be  Jove; 
From  him  ye  sprnjig,  and  him   ye  first  should 

praise; 
From  your  immoital  sire  deduce  your  lays; 
To  him  alone,  to  his  great  will,  we  owe, 
That  we  exist,  and  what  we  are,  below. 
Whether  we  hiaze  auioiig  the  sons  of  fame. 
Or  live  obscurely,  and  without  a  name. 
Or  noule,  or  ignobl.',  still  we  prove 
Our  lot  deterniiu'd  by  the  will  of  Jove. 
With  ease  he  lifts  the  peasant  to  a  crown. 
With  the  same  ease  he  casts  the  monarch  dnwn; 
With  ease  he  clomls  the  brighti'st  name  in  night. 
And  calls  the  meanest  to  the  fair<st  light; 
At  will  he  varies  life  through  ev'ry  state. 
Unnerves  the  strong,  and  makes  the  crooked  strait. 
Sneh  Jove,  who  thunders  terrible  fioni  high, 
Who  dwells  in  mansions  far  above  the  sky. 
Ldok  down,  thou  pow'r  supreme,  vouchsafe  thine 
And  let  my  judgment  be  by  justice  sivay'd;    [aid, 
Ol   hear  my  vows,  and  thine  assistance  bring, 
While   truths  undoubted  I  to  Perses  sing. 

As  here  on  Earth  we  tread  the  maze  of  life. 
The  mind's  diiidcd  in  a  double  strife; 
One,  by  the  wise,  is  thought  deserving  fame, 
And  this  attended  by  the  greatest  shame. 
The  dismal  snurci'  whence  spring  pernicious  jars, 
The  b:  uefid  fnuutain  of  destructive  wars, 
Which,  by  the  laws  of  arhitiary  fate. 
We  follow,  though  by  nature  taught  to  hate; 
From  night'sblaek  realms  thistook  its  odiousbirlh: 
And  one  Jove  planted  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
The  better  strife;  by  this  the  soul  is  tir'd 
To  arduous  toils,  nor  with  those  toils  is  tir'd ; 
One  sees  his  ni-ighbtuir,  with  laborinus  hand. 
Planting  his  oreliard,  or  nuinnring  land; 
He  sees  another,  with  industrious  care, 
Materials  for  the  building  art  prepare; 


Idle  himself  he  sees  them  haste  to  rise, 
Observes  tlxrir  growing  wealth  with  envioue  eye! 
With  emulation  fir'd,  beholds  their  store. 
And  toils  with  joy,  who  never  toil'd  before: 
The  artist  envies  what  the  artist  gains. 
The  bard  the  rival  bard's  successful  strains, 
Perses,  attend,  my  just  decrees  observe, 
Xor  from  thy  honest  labiuir  idly  swerve; 
The  lo\e  of  strife,  that  joys  in  evils,  shun, 
Xor  to  the  forum,  from  tliy  duty,  run. 
How  vain  the  wrauglings  uf  the  bar  to  mind. 
While  Ceres,  yellow  goddess,  is  unkind! 
But  when  propitious  she  has  heap'd  your  store 
for  others  you  may  plead,  and  not  before; 
But  let  with  justice  your  contentions  prove, 
And  be  your  counsels  such  as  come  from  Jove- 
Nut  as  of  late,  when  we  liivided  lands, 
Yo\i  grasp'd  at  a'.l  with  avaricious  hands; 
Wiu  n  the  corrupted  bench,  for  bribes  well  known. 
Unjustly  granted  more  than  was  your  own. 
Fools,  blind  to  truth !    n(M-  knows  their  erring  soul 
How  much  the  halt  is  better  than  the  whole, 
How  ureal  the  pleasure  wholesome  herbs  afford 
How  bless'd  the  frugal,  and  an  honest,  board! 
Would  the  immortal  -.lods  on  men  bestow 
A  mind,  how  few  the  wants  of  life  to  know. 
They  all  the  year,  from  labour  free,  ntight  live 
On  what  the  bounty  of  a  day  would  give, 
They  soon  the  njdder  o'l.r  the  sniokii  would  lay, 
And  let  the  mule,  and  ox,  at  leisure  stray: 
This  sense  to  man  the  king  of  gods  denies, 
In  wrath  to  him  who  daring  robh'd  the  skies* 
Dread  ills  the  god  pi-epar'd,  unknown  before, 
.And  the  slol'n  fire  back  to  his  Heav'n  he  bore- 
But  from  Prometheus  'tu  as  conceal'd  in  vain. 
Which  for  the  use  of  man  he  stole  again. 
And,  artful  in  his  f.aud,  brought  from  above, 
Clos'd  in  a  hollow  cane,  deei'iving  Jove: 
Airain  defrauded  of  celestial  fire, 
'Fhus  spok<;  the  cloud- compelling  god  in  ii«: 
"  Son  of  lupetus,  o'er-subtle,  go, 
And  dory  in  thy  artful  theft  below  ; 
^fowo^the  lire  you  boa 4  by  stealth  retriev'd 
And  triumph  in  ainiiclity  Jove  deeeiv'd; 
But  thou  too  late  shall  find  the  triumph  vain. 
And  read  thy  folly  in  succeeding  pain; 
Posterity  the  s.ad  cll'ect  shall  know. 
When,  in  pursuit  of  joy,  they  grasp  their  woe." 
He  spiike,  ami  told  to  Mulciber  his  will. 
And,  smiling,  bade  him  his  commands  fulfil. 
To  use  his  greatest  art,  his  nicest  care. 
To  frame  a  creature  exquisitely  fair, 
To  temper  well  the  clay  witli  water,  then 
To  add  tlie  vigour,  and  the  voice,  of  men. 
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To  let  her  first  in  virgin  lustre  shine, 

In  form  a  goddess,  with  a  bloom  di\  inc: 

And  next  tlie  sire  demands  Minerva's  aid. 

In  all  lier  various  skill  to  tniin  the  maid, 

Bids  her  the  secrets  uf  the  loom  impart, 

To  east  a  curious  thread  Mith  happy  art: 

And  ^'oldeu  Venns  was  to  teach  the  fair 

The  wiles  of  love,  and  to  improve  her  air, 

And  tlien,  in  awful  majesty,  to  shed 

A  thousand  graceful  charms  around  her  head  : 

Next  Hermes,  arlful  god,  must  fonn  her  mind, 

One  day  to  torture,  and  the  next  be  kind. 

With  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

Fraught  with  abuse,  and  with  detraction  hung, 

Jove  gave  the  mandate  ;  and  the  gods  ohey'd. 

First  Vulcan  form'd  of  earth  the  blushing  maid  ; 

Minerva  next  perform'd  tlie  task  assign'd, 

With  ev'ry  female  art  adorn'd  her  mind. 

To  dress  her  Suada,  and  tl'.e  Graces,  join; 

Around  her  person,  lo!   the  di'monds  shine. 

To  ileck  her  brows  the  fair-tress'd  Seasons  bring 

A  garland  breathing  all  the  sweets  of  Spring. 

Each  present  Pallas  'uives  its  proper  place. 

And  adds  to  ev'iy  ornament  a  grace. 

Next  Hermes  taught  the  fair  the  heart  to  move, 

With  all  the  false  alluring  arts  of  love. 

Her  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

With  falsehoods  fruitful,  and  detraction  hung. 

The  fiiiish'd  maid  the  gods  Pandora  call. 

Because  a  tribute  she  receiv'd  from  all : 

And  thus,  'twas  Jove's  command,  the  sex  began, 

A  lovely  mischief  to  the  soul  of  m.-.n. 

AVhen  the  great  sire  of  gods  beheld  the  fair, 

The  fatal  guile,  tb'  inevitable  snare, 

Hermes  he  bids  to  Epimetheus  bear. 

Prometheus,  mii'dful  of  his  theft  above, 

Had  warn'd  his  brother  to  beware  of  .love. 

To  take  no  pf'sent  that  the  god  should  senil. 

Lest  the  fair  bride  should  ill  lo  man  portend; 

But  he,  forgetful,  takes  his  evil  fate. 

Accepts  the  mischief,  and  repents  too  late. 

IMortals  at  first  a  blissful  Earth  eiijoy'd. 

With  ills  untainted,  nor  with  cares  aunoy'd; 

To  them  the  world  was  no  laborious  stage, 

Kor  fear'd  they  then  the  miseries  of  age; 

But  soiui  the  sad  reversion  they  behold, 

Alas!   they  grow  in  their  nfHictions  old; 

For  in  her  hand  the  nymph  a  casket  bears, 

Full  of  diseases,  and  corroding  cares. 

Which  open'd,  they  to  taint  the  world  begin. 

And  Hope  alone  remains  entire  within. 

Such  was  t'  e  fatal  present  from  above. 

And  suei'  the  will  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

And  now  uiiiiumber'd  woes  o'er  mortals  rcigii, 

A I  ke  iiifeetid  is  the  land,  and  main. 

O'er  human  race  distempers  silent  stray. 

And  multiply  their  strength  by  night  and  day  ; 

'Tw.as  Jovi  's  decree  they  siionld  in  silence  rove  ; 

For  who  is  able  to  contend  with  Jove? 

And  now  the  subject  of  my  verse  I  change; 

To  tabs  eif  profit  and  delight  I  range; 

Whence  you  may  pleasure  and  advantage  gain. 

If  in  5'our  mind  you  lay  the  useful  strain. 

Soon  as  the  deathiess  gods  were  born,  and  man, 
A  mortal  race, with  voice  endow'd, began, 
The     lieav'nly    pow'rs    from     high    their     work 

behold'. 
And  the  first  are  they  style  an  age  of  gold. 
Men  spi  „t  a  life  like  gods  in  Saturn's  reign. 
Nor  fell  ihuir  mind  a  care,  nor  body  pain  ; 


From  labour  free  they  ev'ry  sense  enjoy ; 
Nor  could  the  ills  of  time  their  peace  destroy; 
In  banquets  they  deliglit,  remov'd  from  care; 
Nor  troublesome  old  age  intruded  there: 
'I'bey  die,  or  rather  seem  to  die,  they  seem 
From  hence  transported  in  a  pleasing  dream. 
The  fields,  as  yet  untill'd,  their  fruits  afford. 
And  fill  a  sumptuous,  and  nuenvied  board  : 
Thus,crown'd  with  happiness  their  cv'iy  day. 
Serene,  and  joyful,  pass'd  their  lives  away. 

When  in  the  grave  tliis  race  of  men  was  laid, 
Soon  was  a  world  of  holy  demons  snade. 
Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jo\'e  design'd 
To  be  on  Earth  the  guai-dians  of  mankind ; 
Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  thev'  go. 
And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below; 
Th'  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside, 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide: 
They  can  reward  with  glory,  or  with  gold; 
A  pow'r  they  by  divine  permission  hold. 

Worse  than  the  first,  a  second  age  appears. 
Which  the  celestials  call  the  silver  years. 
The  golden  age's  virtues  are  no  more; 
Nature  grows  weaker  than  she  was  before; 
In  strength  of  body  mortals  much  decay; 
And  human  Avisdom  seems  to  fatle  away. 
An  liundred  years  the  careful  dam-'s  employ. 
Before  then'  form'd  to  man  th'  unpolish'el  boy; 
Who  when  he  reacli'd  bis  bloom,  his  age's  prime. 
Found,  Ineasui'd  by  his  joys,  but  short  his  time. 
Men,  prone  to  ill,  denied  the  gods  their  due. 
And,  by  their  follies,  made  their  da}s  but  few* 
The  altars  of  the  bless'd  neglected  stand, 
Without  the  oif'rings  which  the  laws  demand; 
Tiut  angry  Jove  in  dust  this  people  laid. 
Because  no  honours  to  the  gods  they  paid,    [span, 
This   second  race,  when   elos'd  their  life's  short 
Was  happy  deem'd  beyond  the  state  of  man ; 
Their  names  were  grateful  lo  their  children  made; 
Each  paid  a  rev'ience  to  his  father's  shade. 

And  now  a  third,  a  hra/cn,  people  rise. 
Unlike  the  former,  men  of  monstrous  size: 
Strong  arms  extensive  from  their  shoulders  S'°^t 
Their  limbs  of  equal  magnitude  below; 
Poient  in  arms,  and  dreadful  at  the  spear. 
They  live  injurious,  and  <levoid  of  fear: 
On  the  crude  Ik'sh  of  beasts,  they  feed,  alone. 
Savage  Iheir  nature,  and  their  hearts  of  stone; 
Their  houses  brass,  of  brass  the  warlike  blade. 
Iron  was  yet  unknown,  in  brass  they  trade: 
Furious,  robust,  impatient  for  the  fuht, 
War  is  their  only  care,  and  sole  delight. 
To  the  dark  shades  of  death  this  race  descend, 
r,y  civil  discords,  an  ignoble  end  !  [might. 

Strong  tho'  they  were,  death  quell'd  their  boasted 
And  fore'd  their  stubborn  souls  to  leave  the  light. 

To  these  a  fourth,  a  better,  race  su(;ceeds. 
Of  godlike  heroes,  fani'd  for  martial  deeds; 
Them  demigods,  at  first,  their  matchless  worth 
Proclaims  aloud,  all  through  the  boundless  Earth. 
These,  horrid  wars,  their  love  of  arms,  destroy. 
Some  at  tlie  gates  of  Thebes,  and  some  at  Troy, 
These  for  the  brothers  fell,  eletested  strife! 
For  beauty  those,  the  lovely  Grecian  wife! 
To  tlii^se  does  Jove  a  second  life  ordain. 
Some  happy  soil  far  in  the  distant  main. 
Wiiere  live  the  hero-shades  in  rich  repast, 
Pemote  fr»  m  mortals  of  a  vulgar  cast: 
There  in  the  islands  of  the  bless'd  they  find. 
Where  Saturi:  reigas,  an  endless  calm  of  Diiadj 
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And  there  tlie  choicest  fruits  adorn  the  liclds, 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  hnrvest  yields. 

O !  would  I  had  my  hunrs  of  life  began 
Before  this  tilth,  this  sinful,  race  of  man; 
Or  had  I  not  been  call'd  to  breathe  the  day, 
4*ill  the  rough  iron  age  had  pass'd  away! 
For  noiv,  the  times  are  such,  the  gods  ordain, 
That  cv'ry  moment  shall  be  wing'd  with  pain; 
Coudemn'd  to  sorrows,  and  to  toil,  we  live; 
Rest  to  our  labour  death  alone  c;in  give; 
And  yet,  amidst  the  cares  our  lives  annoy. 
The  gods  will  grant  some  intervals  of  joy: 
But  how  degcn'iate  is  the  human  state  ! 
Virtue  no  more  distinguishes  the  great ; 
No  safe  reception  shall  the  stranger  find  ; 
Nijr  shall  the  ties  of  blood,  or  friendship,  bind; 
Nor  shall  tlie  parent,  when  his  sons  are  r.igh, 
Look  with  the  fondness  of  a  pareiit*s  eye, 
Nor  to  the  sire  the  son  obedience  pay. 
Nor  look  with  rev'rence  on  the  locks  of  grey, 
But,  Ol    regardless  of  the  pow'rs  divine. 
With  bitter  taunts  shall  load  his  life's  decline. 
Revenge  and  rapine  shall  respect  command. 
The  pious,  just,  and  good,  neglected  stand. 
The  wickctl  shall  the  better  man  distix-s. 
The  righteous  suiTer,  and  without  redress; 
Strict  honesty,  and  naked  truth,  shall  fail. 
The  periurVl  villain,  in  his  arts,  prevail. 
Hoarse  Envy  shall,  unseen,  exert  her  voice. 
Attend  the  wn-tched,  and  in  ill  rejoice 
At  last  f.lir  Modesty  and  Justice  fly, 
RoVd  their  pure  limbs  in  white,  and  gain  the  sky; 
From  the  wide  Earth  tlicy  reach  the  bless'd  abodes, 
And  join  the  grand  assembly  of  the  gods. 
While  mortal  men,  abandon'd  to  their  grief. 
Sink  in  their  sorrows,  hopeless  of  relief. 

While  now  my  fable  from  the  birds  I  bring. 
To  the  great  rulers  of  the  Eaith  I  sing. 
High  in  the  clouds  a  mighty  bird  of  prey 
Bjre  a  melodious  nightingale  away; 
And  to  the  captive,  shiv'ring  in  despair. 
Thus  cruel  spoke  the  tyrant  of  the  air. 
"  Why  mourns  the  wretch  in  my  superior  pow*r  ? 
Thy  voice  avails  not  in  the  ravish'd  hour; 
Vain  are  thy  cries;  at  my  despotic  will. 
Or  1  can  set  thee  free,  or  I  can  kill. 
Unwisely  who  provokes  his  abler  foe. 
Conquest  still  flies  him,  and  he  strives  for  woe." 
Thus  spoke  th'  enslaver  with  insulting  pride. 

O!   Perses,  justice  ever  be  thy  guide; 
May  malice  never  gain  upon  thy  will, 
Malice  that  makes  the  wretch  more  wretched  still. 
The  good  man  injurM,  to  revenge  is  slow. 
To  hiin  the  vengeance  is  the  greater  woe. 
Ever  will  all  injurious  courses  fail, 
And  justice  ever  over  wrongs  prevail; 
Right  will  take  place  at  last,  by  fit  degrees; 
This  truth  the  fool  by  sad  experience  sees. 
When  suits  commence,  dishonest  strife  the  cause. 
Faith  violated,  and  the  breach  of  laws, 
Knsue;  the  cries  of  justice  haunt  the  judge. 
Of  bribes  the  glutton,  and  of  sin  the  drudge. 
Through  cities  then  the  holy  demon  runs, 
Unseen,  and  mourns  the  manners  of  their  sons, 
Dispersing  evils,  to  reward  the  crimes 
Of  those  who  banish  justice  from  the  times. 
Is  there  a  man  whom  incorrupt  we  call. 
Who  sit-s  alike  imprcjudic'd  to  all, 
Ity  him  the  city  nourishes  in  peace, 
]lcr  borders  lengthen,  and  her  sons  increase  ; 


From  him  far-seeing  Jove  will  drive  afar 

AW  civil  discord,  and  the  rage  of  war. 

No  days  of  famine  to  the  righttous  fall. 

But  all  is  plenty,  and  delightful  all; 

Nature  indulgent  o'er  their  land  is  seen, 

With  oaks  high  tow'ring  are  their  mountains  green, 

Wit!i  heavy  mast  their  arms  dilfusive  bow, 

While  from  their  trunks  rich  strtams  of  honey 

Of  flocks  untainted  are  their  pastures  full,  [flow; 

Which  slon  ly  strut  beneath  their  weight  of  wool  ; 

And  S"ins  arc  born  the  likeness  of  their  sire. 

The  fruits  of  virtue,  and  a  chaste  desire: 

O'er  the  wide  seas  for  wealth  the}'  need  not  roam, 

Manyand  lastingare  their  joys  at  home. 

Not  thus  the  wicked,  who  in  ill  delight. 

Whose  daily  acts  pervert  the  rules  of  right; 

To  those  the  wise  disposer,  Jn'e,  ordains 

tlepeated  losses,  and  a  world  of  pains: 

Famines  and  plagues  are  unexpected  nigli; 

Their  wives  are  barren,  and  their  kindred  die; 

Numbers  of  these  at  once  arc  swept  away ; 

And  ships  of  wealth  become  the  ocean's  prey. 

One  sinner  oft  provokes  th"  .\\enger's  hand ; 

And  often  one  man's  crimes  destroy  a  land. 

ICxactly  mark,  ye  rulers  of  mankind, 

The  ways  of  truth,  nor  be  to  justice  blind; 

Consider,  all  yc  do,  and  all  ye  say. 

The  holy  demons  to  their  god  convey. 

Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  design'd, 

Tt>  be  on  Earth  the  guardians  of  utaukind; 

Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 

And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below; 

Th'  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  preside. 

And  thrice  tea  thousand  round  their  charges  glide, 

.lusticc,  unspotted  maid,  d^riv'd  from  Jo\e, 

Renown'd,  and  reverenc'd  by  the  gods  above. 

When  mortals  violate  her  sacred  laws, 

\\'hen  judges  hear  the  bribe,  aud  not  the  canse^ 

Close  by  her  parent  god  behold  her  stand, 

And  urge  the  iiunishm^  nt  their  sins  demand. 

Look  in  your  breasts,  and  there  survey  your  crimes. 

Think,  O  !  ye  judges,  and  reform  betimes. 

Forget  the  past,  nor  more  false  judgments  give. 

Turn  from  your  ways  betimes,  O!  turn  and  live. 

Who,  full  of  wiles,  his  neighbour's  harm  contrives. 

False  to  himself,  against  himself  he  strives; 

For  he  that  harbours  evil  in  iiis  mind 

Will  from  his  evil  thoughts  but  evil  find  ; 

And  lo  !  the  eye  of  Jove,  that  .all  things  knows. 

Can,  when  he  will,  the  heart  of  man  disclose; 

Open  the  guilty  bosom  all  within, 

.ind  trace  the  infant  thoughts  of  future  sin. 

O  1  when  I  hear  the  upright  man  complain. 
And,  by  his  injuries,  the  judge  arraign, 
*'  If  to  be  wicked  is  to  find  success," 
I  cry,  "  and  to  be  just  to  meet  distress, 
May  I  nor  mine  the  righteous  path  pursue. 
But  in' 'rest  only  ever  keep  in  vieiv  :" 
But,  by  reflection  better  taught,  I  find 
We  see  the  present,  to  the  future  blind. 
Trust  to  the  will  of  Jove,  and  wait  the  end, 
.\nd  good  shall  always  your  good  acts  attend. 

These  doctrines,  I'erses,  treasure  in  thy  heart, 
.•Vnd  never  from  the  paths  of  justice  part: 
Never  by  brutal  violence  be  sway'd; 
But  be  the  will  of  Jove  in  these  obey'd. 

In  these  the  brute  creation  men  exceed. 
They,  void  of  reason,  by  each  other  bleed, 
While  man  by  justice  should  he  kept  in  awe. 
Justice,  of  nature  well  ordaia'd  tin;  law. 
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Who  right  espouses  through  a  riiihteous  love, 
Shall  meet  the  bountj'  of  the  hands  of  Jove: 
But  he  that  will  not  be  by  laws  continVl, 
AVhom  not  the  sacrament  of  oaths  can  bind, 
Who,  witli  a  willing  soul,  ran  justice  leave, 
A  wound  immortal  shall  that  man  receive; 
>Iis  house's  honour  daily  shall  decline: 
Fair  flourish  shall  th.-  jus^t  from  line  to  line. 

O  !  Perses,  foolish  Pcrses,  bow  thine  ear 
To  the  good  counsels  of  a  soul  sincere. 
To  wickedness  the  road  is  quickly  fouad. 
Short  is  the  way,  and  on  an  easy  ground. 
The  paths  of  virtue  must  be  reach'd  by  toil, 
Arduous  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  soil, 
Thorny  the  gate,  but  when  the  top  you  gain. 
Fair  is  the  future,  atid  the  prospect  plain. 
Far  does  the  man  all  other  men  excel. 
Who,  from  his  wisdom,  tliinks  in  all  things  well, 
Wisely  consid'ring,  to  himself  a  friend, 
All  for  the  present  best,  and  for  the  end; 
Nor  is  the  man  without  his  shai-e  of  praise, 
AVho  well  the  dictates  of  the  wise  obeys ; 
But  he  that  is  not  wise  liimself,  nor  can 
Hearken  to  wisdom,  is  a  useless  man. 

Ever  observe,  Pevses,  of  birth  divine, 
My  precepts,  and  the  prufit  shall  be  thine; 
Then  famine  always  shall  avoid  thy  door, 
And  Ceres,  fair-wrcath'd  goddess,  bless  thy  store. 
The  slothful  wretch,  who  lives  from  labour  free, 
Like  drones,  the  rubbers  of  the  painful  bee, 
Has  always  men,  and  gods,  alike  his  foes; 
Him  famine  follows  with  her  train  of  woes. 
AVith  cheerful  zeal  your  mod'rate  toils  pursue, 
That  your  full  barns  you  may  in  season  view. 
The  man  industrious,  stranger  is  to  need, 
A  thousand  flocks  his  fertile  pastures  feed; 
As  with  the  drone,  with  him  it  will  not  prove, 
Him  men  and  gods  behold  with  eyes  of  love. 
To  care  and  labour  think  it  no  disgrace. 
False  pride!  the  portion  of  the  sluggard  race: 
The  slothful  man,  who  n*  ver  work'd  before. 
Shall  gaze  w^ith  envy  en  thy  growing  store: 
Like  thee  to  flourish,  he  will  spare  no  pains; 
For  lo!   the  rich  virtue  and  glory  gains. 

Strictly  obsLTve  the  wholesome  rules  I  give. 
And,  bless'd  in  all,  thou  like  a  god  shalt  live. 
Ne'er  to  thy  neighbour's  goods  extend  thy  cares. 
Nor  be  neglectful  of  thine  own  aflairs. 
Let  no  degen'rate  shame  debase  thy  mind, 
Shame  that  is  never  to  the  needy  kind; 
Thf'  man  that  has  it  will  continue  poor; 
He  must  be  bold  that  would  enlarge  his  store: 
]jut  itivish  ntit,  depending  on  thy  might, 
Iniurious  to  ihyst-lf,  another's  right. 
Who,  or  by  open  force,  or  sr-cret  stealth. 
Or  perjur'd  wiles,  amasses  heaps  of  wealth, 
Such  many  are,  whorn  thirst  of  gain  betrays, 
The  guds,  all-seeing,  shall  u'ercloud  his  days; 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  shall  die, 
And  like  a  dream,  his  ill-got  richt^s  tly: 
Nor  less,  or  to  insult  the  suppliant's  cries. 
The  guilt,  or  break  through  hospitable  ties. 
Js  there  who,  by  incestuous  passion  ltd. 
Pollutes  with  joys  unclean  his  brother's  bed. 
Or  who,  regardless  of  his  tender  trust, 
To  the  poor  helpless  oiphan  proves  unjust, 
Or,  when  tin-  father's  fatal  day  appears. 
His  body  bending  through  the  weight  of  years, 
A  s(m  who  vi  ws  him  with  unduteous  eyes, 
And  words  of  comfort  to  his  age  denies. 


Great  Jove  vindictive  sees  the  impious  traifty 
And,  equal  to  their  crimes,  inflicts  a  pain. 

These  precepts  be  thy  guide  thro'  life  to  steer: 
Next  learn  the  gods  immortal  to  revere: 
With  unpolluted  hands,  and  heart  sincere, 
I,et  from  your  herd  or  flock  an  off'ring  rise: 
Of  the  pure  victim  burn  the  white  fat  thighs; 
And  to  your  wealth  conline  the  sacrifice. 
Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rous  incense  fly, 
A  gratefid  savour,  to  the  pow'rs  on  highj 
The  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  psyi 
When  ev'ning  closes,  or  when  dawns  the  day: 
Then  shall  tliy  work,  the  gods  thy  friends,  succeed; 
*l'hen  may  you  purchase  farms,  nor  sell  throu;iU 

Enjoy  thy  riches  with  a  lib'ral  soul,  [need, 

Phnteous  the  feast,  and  smiling  be  the  bowl; 
No  friend  forget,  nor  entertain  thy  foe, 
Nor  let  thy  neiiihbour  uninvited  go. 
Hftppy  the  man,  with  peace  his  days  are  crown'd. 
Whose  house  an  honest  neighbourhood  surround; 
Of  foreign  harms  he  never  sleeps  afraid, 
They,  always  ready,  bring  their  willing  aid; 
Cheerful,  should  he  some  busy  pressure  feel. 
They  lend  an  aid  beyond  a  kindred's  zeal; 
They  never  will  conspire  to  blast  his  fame; 
Secure  he  wallc;,  unsully'd  his  good  name: 
Unhappy  man,  whom  neighbours  ill  surround. 
His  oxen  die  oft  by  a  treach'rous  wound. 
Whate'er  you  borrow  of  your  neighbour's  store. 
Return  the  same  in  weight,  if  able,  more; 
So  til  youn-elf  will  you  secure  a  friend; 
He  never  after  will  refuse  to  lend. 
Whatever  by  dishonest  means  you  gain. 
You  purchase  an  equivalent  uf  pain. 

To  all  a  love  for  love  return:  contend 
In  virtuous  acts  to  emulate  your  friend. 
Be  to  the  good  thy  favours  unconfin'd; 
Neglect  a  sordid,  and  ungrateful,  mind. 
From  all  the  gen'rous  a  respect  command. 
While  none  regard  the  base  ungiving  band: 
The  man  who  gives  from  an  unbounded  breast. 
Though  large  the  bounty,  in  himself  is  bless'd: 
Who  ravishi-s  another's  right  shall  find. 
Though  small  the  prey,  a  deadly  sting  behind. 
Content,  and  honestlv,  enjoy  your  lot. 
And  often  add  to  that  already  got; 
From  little  oft  repeated  much  will  rise. 
And,  of  thy  toil  the  fruits,  salute  thine  eyes. 
How  sweet  at  home  to  have  what  life  demands. 
The  just  reward  of  our  industrious  hands. 
To  \  iew  our  neighbour's  bliss  without  desire, 
To  dread  nut  famine,  with  her  aspect  dire! 
Be  these  thy  thoughts,  to  these  thy  heart  incline 
And  lo!   these  blessings  shall  be  surely  thine. 

When  at  your  board  your  faithful  friend  you 
Without  reserve,  and  lib'ral,  be  the  treat:  [sreet. 
To  stint  the  wine  a  frugal  husband  shows, 
"When  from  the  middle  of  the  cask  it  flows. 
Do  not,  by  mirth  betrayM,  your  brother  trust. 
Without  a  witness,  he  may  prove  unjust: 
Alike  it  is  unsafe  for  men  to  be. 
With  some  too  diffident,  with  some  too  free. 

Let  not  a  woman  steal  your  heart  away. 
By  tender  looks,  and  her  apparel  say; 
When  your  abode  she  languishing  inquires, 
Command  your  heart,  and  quench  the   kindlin* 
If  love  she  vows,  'tis  madness  to  believe,      [tires* 
Turn  from  the  thief,  she  charms  but  to  deceive: 
Win)  docs  too  rashly  in  a  woman  trust. 
Too  late  will  lind  the  wanton  prove  unjust. 
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Take  a  chaste  matron,  partner  of  your  breast, 
Contented  live,  of  her  alone  posscssM; 
Then  shall  you  number  many  days  in  peace, 
And  with  your  ehildreu  see  your  wealth  increase; 
Then  shall  a  duteous  careful  heir  survive. 
To  keep  the  honour  of  the  house  alive. 

If  large  possessions  are,  in  life,  thy  view, 
These  precepts,  with  assiduous  care,  pursue* 
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In  this  book  tlic  poet  instructs  his  countrymen  in 
the  arts  of  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  in 
the  manasenient  of  the  vintage:  he  illustrates 
the  work  with  rural  descriptions,  and  eoncludes 
with  several  religious  precepts,  fuuudcd  on  the 
custom  and  manners  of  his  age. 

When  the  Pleiades,  of  Atlas  born. 

Before  the  Sun's  arise  illume  the  morn, 

Apply  the  sickle  to  the  ripeu'd  corn; 

And  when,  attendant  on  the  Sun's  <lccline, 

They  in  the  evening  ether  only  shine. 

Then  is  the  season  to  begin  to  plough, 

To  yoke  the  oxen,  and  prepare  to  sow: 

There  is  a  time  when  forty  days  they  lie. 

And  forty  nights,  conceal'd  frum  human  ej'e. 

But  in  the  eoune  of  the  revolving  year, 

When  the  swain  sharps  the  scythe,  again  appear. 

This  is  the  rule  to  the  laborious  swain, 

Who  dwells  ur  near,  or  distant  from,  tiic  main, 

Whether  the  shaly  vale  receives  his  toil. 

And  he  manures  the  fat,  the  inland  soil. 

Would  yo\i  the  fruits  of  all  your  labours  see, 
Or  plough,  or  sow,  or  reap,  still  naked  be; 
Then  shall  thy  barns,  by  Ceres  blessM,  appear 
Full  of  the  various  produce  of  the  j'ear; 
Nor  shall  the  seasons  then  behold  thee  poor, 
A  mean  dependant  on  another's  store. 
Though,  fuolish  Perses,  btnding  to  thy  pray'rs, 
I  lately  heard  thy  plaints,  and  eas'd  thy  cares, 
On  me  no  longer  for  >upplics  depend, 
Fur  I  no  more  shall  iiive,  no  more  shall  lend. 
Labour  industrious,  if  you  would  succeed; 
That  men  should  labotu-  have  the  gods  decreed. 
That  with  our  wiccs  and  children  we  may  live 
Without  th*  assistance  that  our  neighbour-;  give. 
That  we  may  never  know  the  pain  of  mind. 
To  ask  for  succour,  and  no  succour  find : 
Twice,  thrice,   perhaps,    they   may    your    wants 

supply; 
But  constant  beggars  teach  them  to  deny ; 
Then  wretched  may  you  beg,  and  beg  a;.^jin. 
And  use  the  moving  fjrce  of  words  iu  vain. 
Such  ills  to  shun,  my  counsels  lay  to  he^rt ; 
Kor  dread  the  debtor's  chain,  nor  hunger's  smart. 

A  house,  and  yoke  of  oxen,  first  provide, 
A  maid  to  guard  your  herds,  and  then  a  bride; 
The  house  be  furnisliM  as  thy  lu^ed  demaivls, 
\or  want  to  borrow  from  a  neighbour's  hauls. 
While  to  support  your  wants  abroad  you  roam. 
Time  glides  away,  and  work  stands  still  at  home. 
Your  business  ne'er  defer  from  day  to  day, 
Sorrows  and  poverty  attend  delay  ; 
But  lo!  the  careful  man  shall  always  find 
Increase  of  wealth  according  to  his  mind. 

When  the  hot  season  of  the  year  is  o'er 
That  draws  the  toiUome  sweat  from  cv'ry  i^ore, 


When  o'er  our  heads  th*  abated  planet  rolls 
A  shorter  course,  and  visits  distant  poles, 
When  Jove  descends  in  show'rs  upon  the  plains, 
And  the  parch'd  earth  is  cheer'd  with  plenteouj 

rains, 
AVhen  human  bodies  feel  the  grateful  change. 
And  less  a  burden  to  themselves  they  range. 
When  the  tall  forest  sheds  her  foliage  round, 
And  with  autumnal  verdure  strews  the  ground. 
The  bole  is  incorrupt,  the  timber  pood; 
Then  whet  the  sounding  axe  to  fell  the  wood. 

Piovide  a  mortar  three  feet  deep,  and  strong; 
And  let  the  pestle  be  three  cubits  long. 

One  foot  in  length  next  let  the  mallet  be. 
Ten  spans  the  wain,  seven  feet  her  axletree; 
Of  wood  four  crooked  bits  the  wheel  compose. 
And  give  the  length  three  spans  to  each  of  those. 

From  hill  or  field  the  hardest  holm  prepare. 
To  cut  the  part  in  which  you  place  the  share; 
Thence  your  advantage  will  be  largely  found. 
With  that  your  oxen  long  may  tear  the  ground  ; 
And  next,  the  skilful  husbandman  to  show, 
Fast  pin  the  handle  to  the  beam  below : 
Let  the  draugiit-beani  of  sturdy  oak  be  made, 
And  for  the  handle  rob  the  laurel  shade; 
Or,  if  the  laurel  you  refuse  to  fell. 
Seek  out  ihe  elm,  the  elm  will  serve  as  well. 
Two  ploughs  are  needful ;  one  let  art  bestow. 
And  one  let  nature  to  the  S'-rvice  bow; 
If  use,  or  accident,  the  first  destroy, 
Its  fellow  in  thefurrow'd  field  employ. 

Yoke  from  the  herd  two  sturdy  males,  whose 
age 
Mature  secures  them  from  each  other's  rage; 
For  if  too  young  they  will  unruly  grow, 
I'nfiuish'd  leave  the  work,  and  break  the  plough: 
These,  and  yuur  labour  shall  the  better  thrive, 
Let  a  good  ploughman,  ycar'd  to  forty,  drive; 
An<l  see  the  careful  husbandman  be  fed 
With  plenteous  morsels,  and  of  wholesome  bread : 
The  slave  who  numbers  fewer  days,  you'll  fiml 
Careless  of  work,  and  of  a  rambling  mind; 
Perliaps,  neglectful  to  direct  the  plough, 
He  in  one  furrow  twice  the  seed  will  sow. 

Observe  the  crane's  depariinir  flight  in  time, 
Who  yearly  soars  to  seek  a  southern  dime, 
Consciousof  cold;  when  the  slirill  voice  you  hear, 
Know  the  fit  season  for  the  plough  is  near; 
Then  he  for  whom  no  oxen  graze  the  plains, 
With  akiug  heart,  beholds  the  winter  rains; 
Be  mindful  then  the  sturdy  ox  to  feed. 
And  canful  keep  within  the  useful  breed. 
You  say.  perhaps,  you  will  entreat  a  friend 
A  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  plough,  to  lend: 
He  your  request,  if  wise,  will  thus  refuse, 
"  I  have  but  two,  and  those  I  want  to  use; 
To  make  a  iilongh  great  is  th'  expense  and  cam; 
All  these  you  should,  in  proper  time,  prepare-'' 
Reproofs  like  these  avoid;    and,  to  behold 
Your  fields  briirht  waving  with  their  ears  of  gold. 
Let  unimprovM  no  hour,  in  season,  fiy. 
But  with  your  servants  plough,  or  wet,  or  dry; 
And  in  the  spring  again  to  turn  the  soil 
Observe  ;  the  summer  shall  reward  your  toil. 
While  light  and  fresh  the  glebe,  insert  the  grain; 
Then  shall  your  children  smile,  nor  you  complain. 

Prefer  with  zeal,  when  yon  begin  to  plough. 
To  Jove  terrene,  and  Cere-i  chaste,  the  vow; 
Then  will  the  rural  deities  regard 
Your  welfare,  and  your  piety  reward. 
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Foro^et  not,  w]irn  yon  sou-  the  grain,  to  mind 
Tliat  a  l»uy  follows  with  a  rake  beiiind ; 
And  strictly  charge  him,  as  you  drive,  with  care 
The  seed  to  cover,  and  the  hiids  to  scare. 
Through  tv'iy  task,  witii  (Iilit:em  e,  employ 
Yuur  strength;  and  in  that  duty  be  your  joyj 
And,  to  avoid  of  life  the  greatest  ill, 
Keverntay  slotii  prevail  upon  thy  will: 
(Bkss'd  who  w  ;th  order  their  atiairs  disposci 
But  rude  confusion  is  the  source  of  woes.) 
Then  shall  you  see,  Olympian  Juveyour  friend. 
With  pond'rous  grain  the  yeilow  harvest  bend: 
The.]  of  Ararhne's  vvcb  the  vessels  clear, 
To  hoard  the  produce  of  tlje  fertile  yeai\ 
Think  then,  O!  think,  how  pleasant  will  it  be, 
At  home  an  annual  suppoit  to  see. 
To  view  with  fi  iendly  eyes  your  neighbour's  store, 
And  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Learn  now  what  sea>:ons  for  the  plough  to  slum: 
Beneath  the  tropic  of  the  winter's  sun 
Ecttell  obseivant  not  to  turn  the  ground. 
For  »-mall  advautnge  will  from  thence  he  found: 
How  will  you  sigh  when  tliin  your  crop  appears*, 
And  the  short  stalks  support  the  dusty  ears! 
Your  scanty  harvest  tlien,  in  baskets  press'd, 
"Will,  by  your  folly,  be  your  neighbour's  jest : 
Sometimes  imlecd  it  otherwise  may  be; 
iiut  who  th'  effect  of  a  bad  cause  can  see? 
If  late  you  to  the  ploughman's  task  accede. 
The  symptoms  these,  the  later  plough  must  speed. 
"U'iien  first  the  cuckoo  from  the  oak  you  hear. 
In  welcome  sounds,  foretel  the  spring-time  near, 
If  Jove,  the  ploughman's  friend,  upon  the  plams, 
Three  days  and  nights,  de>»ceuds  in  constant  rains. 
Till  on  tlie  surface  of  the  glebe  the  tide 
Rise  to  that  height  the  ox'^  lioof  may  hide, 
Then  may  you  hope  your  store  of  gulden  grain 
Shall  equal  his  who  earlier  turn'd  the  plain. 
Observe,  with  care,  the  precepts  I  impart. 
And  may  they  never  wander  frum  thy  heart; 
Then  shall  you  know  the  show'rs  what  seasons 

bring, 
And  tthat  the  business  of  the  painted  spring. 

In  tliat  bleak,  and  dead,  season  of  th--  year, 
"When  naked  all  the  woods,  and  fields,  appear, 
"When  nature  lazy  for  a  while  remains. 
And  the  blood  almost  freezes  in  the  vcin?=, 
Avciid  the  public  forge  where  wretches  tly 
Tii'  inclement  rij^ouv  of  the  winter  sky: 
Thither  behold  the  slothful  vermin  stray. 
And  there  in  idle  talk  consume  tiie  day; 
Kalf-starv'd  they  sit,  in  evil  consult  join'd. 
And,  indolent,  with  hope  buoy  up  their  mind; 
Hope  that  is  never  to  the  hungry  kind! 
Labour  in  season  to  increase  tuy  store, 
Aiid  never  let  the  winter  find  thee  poor: 
Thy  servants  all  employ  till  sunmicr's  passM, 
F'lr  tell  them  summer  will  not  always  last. 

The  mouth  all  hurtful  to  the  lab'ring  kine. 
In  part  devoted  to  the  god  of  wine. 
Demands  your  utmost  care;  when  raging  forth, 
O'er  the  wide  seas,  the  tyrant  of  the  north, 
r>elIo\vins  thro*  Thrace,  tears  up  the  htftv  woods, 
Haiilena  the  earlh,  and  binds  the  rnpid  floods. 
Ti  e  mnunlain  oak,  high  tow'ring  to  the  skies, 
T<  rn  from  his  root  across  the  valley  lies; 
Wid  -spreading  ruin  threatens  all  tlieshtu'C, 
Loud  gruans  the  eaitli,  and  all  the  forests  ruar: 
And  now  ihe  hea^t  amaz'd,  from  him  that  reigns 
Lord  of  the  woods  to  those  which  graze  the  plain?;, 


Shiv'ring,  the  piercing  blast,  aflTrlghted,  flies^ 
And  guards  his  tender  tail  betwixt  his  thighs. 
Now  nought  avails  the  roughness  of  the  bear. 
The  ox's  hide,  nor  t!ie  goat's  length  of  hair: 
Rich  in  tlieir  fleece,  alone  the  well  clothVl  fold 
Dread  nut  the  blust'ring  wind,  nor  fear  the  cold. 
The  man  who  could  erect  support  his  age, 
Now  bends  reluctant  tn  the  north-wind's  rage: 
From  accidents  like  the^e  the  tender  rfiaid. 
Free  and  secure,  of  storms  nor  winds  afmid, 
I/ives,  nurtur'd  chaste  beneath  her  mother's  eye, 
Unhurt,  unsully'd,  by  the  winter's  sky; 
Or  now  to  bathe  ber  lovely  limbs  she  goes. 
Now  round  the  foir  the  fragrant  ointment  flow^; 
Beneath  the  virtuous  roof  she  spends  the  nights. 
Stranger  to  golden  Venus,  and  her  rites. 
Now  does  the  boneless  polypus,  in  rage, 
Feed  on  his  feet,  his  hunger  to  asswage ; 
The  Sun  no  more,  bright  shining  in  the  day. 
Directs  him  in  the  flood  to  find  his  prey; 
O'er  swarthy  nations  while  he  fiercely  gleams, 
Greece  feels  the  pow'r  but  of  his  fainter  beams. 
Now  all  things  have  a  difV'rent  face  below  ; 
The  beasts  now  stiiver  at  tlie  failing  snow; 
Thro'  woods,  and  thro'  the  shady  vale,  they  run 
To  various  haunts,  the  pinching  cold  to  shun; 
Some  to  the  thicket  of  the  forest  flock. 
And  some,  for  shelter,  seek  the  hollow  rock, 

A  winter  garment  now  demands  your  care. 
To  guard  the  body  from  th'  inclement  air; 
Soft  be  the  inward  vest,  the  outward  strong. 
And  large  to  wrap  you  warm,  down  reaching  long: 
Thin  lay  your  warp,  when  j'ou  the  loom  prepare. 
And  close  to  weave  the  woof  no  labour  spare. 
The  rigour  of  the  day  a  man  defies. 
Thus  eloth'd;  nor  sees  his  hairs  like  bristles  rise. 
Next  for  your  feet  the  well  hair'd  shoes  provide. 
Hairy  witiiin,  of  a  sound  ox's  hide. 
A  kid's  soft  skin  over  your  shoulders  throw, 
Unluu-t  to  keep  you  from  the  rain  or  snow ; 
And  for  j-our  head  a  well  made  covVing  izet, 
To  keep  your  ears  safe  from  the  cold  and  wet. 

When  o*er  the  plains  the  north  exerts  his  sway, 
From  his  sharp  blasts  piercing  begins  the  day; 
Then  from  the  sky  the  morning  dews  descend, 
And  fiuitful  o'er  tiie  happy  lands  extend. 
The  waters  by  the  winds  convey'd  on  high, 
From  living  streams,  in  earl_v  dew-drops  lie 
Bright  on  the  grass;  but  if  the  north-wind  swells 
With  rage,  and  thick  and  sable  clouds  compels. 
They  fall  in  ev'ning  storms  upon  the  plain: 
And  now  from  ev'ry  part,  the  lab'ring  swain 
Foresees  the  danger  of  t!:e  coming  rain; 
Leaving  his  work,  panting  behold  him  scour 
Homeward,  incessant  to  outrun  the  show'r. 
This  month  commands  your  care,  of  all  the  year, 
Alike  to  man  and  beast,  the  most  severe: 
The  ox's  provender  be  stinted  now; 
But  plenteous  meals  the  husbandman  allow; 
For  the  long  nights  but  tedious  pass  away. 
These  rules  observe  while  night  succeeds  the  day, 
Long  as  our  common  parent  earth  shall  bring 
Her  \arions  offsprings  forth  to  grace  the  spring. 

When  from  the  tropic  of  the  wititer's^sun, 
Thrice  twenty  days  and  nights  their  course  have 

run. 
And  when  Arcturus  leaves  the  main,  to  rise 
A  star,  brigiit  shining  in  the  ev'ning  skies, 
Then  prune  the  vine:   'tis  dann'rous  to  delay 
Till  with  complaints  the  Mvallow  breaks  the  day. 
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When  with  their  domes  the  slow-pac'd  snails 
retreat, 
Bcneatli  some  Ibliaqe,  from  the  burning  heat 
Of  tht^  Pleiades,  yuiir  tools  prepare; 
The  ripen'd  harvest  then  demands  your  care. 
Now  Ay  the  jocund  shades  your  morning  sleep, 
And  constant  to  their  work  yoiu'  sonants  keep; 
All  other  pleasures  to  your  duty  yield; 
The  harvest  calls,  haste  larly  to  the  licld. 
The  mornicis;  ivorktnan  always  best  succeeds; 
The  mom  the  reaper,  and  the  traveler,  speeds: 
But  when  the  thistle  w  iile  begins  to  spread. 
And  rears  iu  triumph  his  olVensive  head. 
When  in  the  shady  houghs,  with  quiv'rin^  wings, 
The  grasshopper  al!  day  continual  sinjs. 
The  season  when  the  Dog  resumes  his  reign, 
Weakens  the  nerves  of  man  and  burns  the  brain, 
Then  tlie  fat  llesh  of  goats  is  wholesome  food. 
And  to  the  heart  the  gen'rous  wine  is  g>od; 
Then  nature  through  the  softer  ssx  does  move. 
And  stimulates  the  fair  to  acts  of  love: 
Then  in  the  shade  avoid  the  mid-day  sun, 
Where  zephyrs  breathe,  and  li\lng  fountains  run; 
There  pass  the  sultry  hours,  with  friends,  away, 
And  frolic  out,  in  harmless  mirth,  the  day; 
With  country  cates  your  homely  table  spread. 
The  goat's  new  milk,  and'  cakes  of  milk   your 
bread ;  [meat ; 

The  flesh  of  beeves,  which  brouse  the  trees,  your 
Nor  spare  the  tender  fleSh  of  kids  to  eat; 
With  Gyblinn  wine  the  rural  least  be  crov.n'd; 
Three  parts  of  water,  let  the  bo^vl  go  round. 

Forget  not,  when  Orion  first  appears. 
To  make  your  senants  thresh  the  sacred  ears; 
Upon  the  level  floor  the  harvest  lay. 
Where  a  soft'  gale  may  blo.v  the  chaff  away; 
Then,  of  your  labour  to  compute  the  gain, 
Before  you  till  the  vessels,  mete  the  grain. 
Sweep  up  tile  chart',  to  make  your  work  complete; 
The  chaff,  and  straw,  the  ox  and  mule  will  eat. 
When  in  thtr  year's  p:'ovision  you  have  laid, 
Take  home  a  single  man,  and  servant-maid; 
Auvong  your  workmen  let  this  care  be  shown 
To  one  who  has  no  mansion  of  his  own. 
Be  sure  a  sharp-tootii'd  cur  well  fed  to  keep. 
Your  house's  guard,  while  you  in  safety  sleep. 
The  harvest  pass'd,  and  thus  by  Ceres  bless'il. 
Unyoke  the  beast,  and  give  your  servants  rest. 

Orion  and  the  D.>g,  each  other  nigh. 
Together  mounted  to  the  midmost  sky. 
When  in  the  rosy  morn  An  turus  shines, 
Then  pluck  the  clusters  from  the  parent  vines; 
Forget  not  next  th.c  ripa.i'd  grapes  to  lay 
Ten  nights  iu  air,  nor  take  them  in  by  day; 
Five  more  remember,  ere  the  wine  is  made, 
To  let  thein  lie,  to  mellow  in  the  shade; 
And  in  the  sixth  briskly  ycui'sclf  <'m;»loy, 
To  cask  the  gift  of  Eacchus,  sire  of  joy. 
Next,  in  the  round,  do  not  to  [ilough  forget, 
When  the  Siven  Virgins,  and  Orion,  set: 
Thus  an  advantage  always  shall  appear, 
In  ev'ry  labour  of  the  various  year. 

If  o'er  your  mind  prevails  the  love  of  gain, 
And  tempts  yon  to  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
Yet  in  her  harbour  safe  the  vessel  keep. 
When  strong  Orion  chases  to  the  deep 
The  Virgin  Stars;  then  the  winds  war  aloud. 
And  veil  the  ocean  with  a  sable  cloud: 
Then  round  the  bark,  already  huul'd  on  shore, 
Lay  stones,  to  fix  her  when  the  tempests  roar; 


But  first  forget  not  well  the  kell  to  drain; 

And  draw  the  pin  to  save  Ikt  from  the  rain. 

Furl  the  ship's  wings,  her  tackling  homo  convey, 

And  o'er  the  smoke  the  well  made  rudder  lay. 

VVitli  patience  wait  for  a  propitious  gale, 

.'\nd  a  calm  season  to  nnfiiil  the  sail; 

Th'  n  lanch  the  swift-wing'd  vessel  ou  the  main, 

Widi  a  fit  bur  leu  to  return  with  gain. 

ISO  our  potir  fathir  tnil'd  his  hours  anay. 

Careful  to  live  in  the  unhappy  day; 

He,  foolish  Perses,  spent  no  lime  in  vain. 

But  fled  misfortunes,  through  the  vvat'ry  plain; 

He,  from  Julian  Cama,  th'  ocean  pass'd. 

Here,  in  his  sable  bark,  arriv'd  at  last. 

Not  far  from  H'licon  he  fix'd  his  race. 

In  .-Vscra's  village,  miserable  place! 

How  comfortless  the  winter  season  there! 

And  cheerless,  .Vscra,  is  thy  summer  air. 

O!  Perses,  may'st  thou  ne'er  forgt^t  thy  sire^ 
Bat  let  thy  breast  his  good  exarnpl  •  lire: 
The  proper  business  of  each  season  mind; 
And  O!  be  caution:  wh-'-n  yon  trust  the  wind. 
If  large  the  vessel,  and  her  lading  large. 
And  if  the  seas  prove  faitlifu!  to  lliMr  I'harge, 
Great  are  )'0ur  gains;  but,  by  one  evil  blast. 
Away  your  hopes  are  with  your  venture  cast. 
If  diligent  to  live,  from  debtors  free, 
'^"ou  rashly  are  resolv'd  to  t.-'ade  by  sea. 
To  my  instructions  an  attention  p  iv. 
And  learn  the  courses  of  the  liquid  way; 
Though  nor  to  build,  nor  guide  a  ship,  1  know, 
I'll  teach  j-'.n  when  the  sounding  main  to  plow. 

Once  I  have  cross'd  the  deep,  and  not  before. 
Nor  since,  from  Aulis  to  Eubcea's  shore. 
From  .'Vulis,  where  th"  assembled  Greeks  lay  bound. 
All   arm'd,  for   Troy,   for   beauteous  dames  te- 

nown'd: 
.\t  Chalcis,  there,  the  youth  of  noble  mind. 
For  so  their  great  forefather  had  enj'iin'd. 
The  games  decreed,  all  sacred  to  the  grave 
Of  king  Amphidamas,  the  wise  and  brave^ 
A  victor  there  in  song  the  prize  I  bore, 
A  well-ear'd  tripod,  to  my  native  shore; 
Which  to  the  sacred  Heliconian  nine 
1  off.  I'M  gr.iteful  for  their  gift  divine, 
Where  with  the  love  of  verse  I  first  was  fir'd. 
Where  by  the  heav'nly  maids  I  was  inspir'd; 
To  them  1  owe,  to  them  alone  1  owe, 
Wh.at  of  the  seas,  orof  t!ie  stars,  I  know; 
Mine  is  tiie  powV  to  tell,  by  them  reveal'd. 
The  will  of  Jove,  tremendous  with  his  shield; 
To  them,  who  taught  me  first,  to  them  b'  long 
The  hloohiing  honours  of  th'  immortal  song. 

When,  from  the  tropic  of  the  summer's  sun. 
Full  fifty  days  and  nights  their  course  have  run. 
Fearless  of  danger,  for  the  voy'ge  prepare, 
Smooth  is  the  ocean,  and  serene  the  air: 
Then  you  the  bark,  safe  with  her  freight,  may 

view, 
.And  gladsome  as  the  day  the  joyful  crew. 
Unless  great  Jove,  the  king  of  gods,  or  he, 
Neptune,  that  shak'Sthe  earth,  and  rules  the  se;i, 
'i'he  two  immortal  pow'i-s  nn  whom  the  end 
Of  mortals,  goml  and  bad,  alike  depend. 
Should  jointly,  or  alone,  their  force  employ, 
And,  in  a  luckless  hour,  the  ship  de^tr-ty: 
ir,  free  from  such  mischan<'e,  the  vessel  flics. 
O'er  a  calm  sea,  heneath  indulgent  skies. 
Let  nothing  long  thee  from  thy  home  detain. 
But  measure,  quickly,  measure  back  the  main. 
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Haste  your  retiirn  before  the  vintage  pass'il, 
Prevent  th'  autumnal  sliow'is,  and  southern  blast, 
Or  you,  too  late  a  penitent,  will  find 
A  ruffled  ocean,  and  unfriendly  wind. 
Others  tliere  are  who  chouse  to  hoist  the  sail, 
j\nd  plough  the  sea,  before  a  spring-tide  gale. 
When  lirst  the  footsteps  of  the  crow  are  seen, 
Clearly  as  on  the  trees  the  budding  green: 
But  then,  may  my  advice  prevail,  you'll  keep 
Your  vessel  safe  at  land,  nor  trust  the  deep; 
;Many,  surprising  weakness  of  the  mind. 
Tempt  all  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  wind. 
Face  death  in  al!  the  terrours  of  the  main, 
Seekinir,  the  soul  of  wretclud  mortals,  gain- 
Would'st  thou  be  safe,  my  cautions  be  thy  guide; 
*Tis  sad  to  perish  in  the  boist'rous  tide. 
AVhen  for  the  voy'ge  your  vessel  leaves  the  shore. 
Trust  in  her  hollow  sides  not  half  your  store ; 
The  less  your  loss  sliould  she  return  no  more: 
With  all  your  stock  how  dismal  would  it  be 
To  have  the  cargo  perish  in  the  sea! 
A  load,  you  know,  too  pond'rous  for  the  wain, 
Will  crush  the  axhtree,  and  spoil  the  grain. 
Let  ev'ry  action  prove  a  mean  confess'd; 
A  moderation  is,  in  all,  the  best. 

Next  to  my  counsels  an  attention  pay. 
To  form  your  iudj;ment  for  the  nuptial  day. 
When  you  have   number'd  thrice   ten    years    in 

time. 
The  age  mature  when  manhopd  dates  his  prime, 
With  caution  choo-e  the  partner  of  your  bed: 
Whom    fifteen    springs   have    crowu'd,    a    virgin 

wed. 
Let  prudence  now  direct  your  choice;  a  wife 
Is  or  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  in  life; 
Her  father,  mother,  know,  relations,  frlemls, 
For  on  lier  education  nuich  depends: 
If  all  are  good,  accept  the  maiden  bride  ; 
Then  form  her  manners,  and  her  actions  guide: 
A  life  of  bliss  succerds  the  happy  choice; 
Nor  shall  yoiu'  friends  lament,  nor  foes  rejoice. 
Wretched  the  man  condtmu'd  to  drag  the  chain, 
Wiiat  restless  ev'nings  his,  what  days  of  pain! 
Of  a  luxurious  mate,  a  wanton  dame. 
That  ever  burns  with  an  insatiate  flame, 
A  wife  who  seeks  to  revel  out  the  nights 
In  sumptuous  banquets,  and  in  stol'n  delights: 
Ah!  wretched  mortal!  though  in  body  strong, 
Tliy  constitution  cannot  serve  thee  long; 
Old  age,  vexatious,  sliall  o'ertake  thee  soon; 
Thine  is  the  ev'n  of  life  before  the  noon. 

Observe  in  all  you  do,  and  all  you  say, 
Regard  to  the  immortal  gods  to  pay. 

First  in  your  friendship  let  your  brother  stand. 
So  nearly  ioin'<l  in  blood,  the  strictest  band; 
Or  should  an<ither  be  your  heart's  ally. 
Let  not  a  fault  of  thine  dissolve  the  tie; 
Nor  e'er  debase  the  friendship  with  a  lie. 
Shonhl  he,  offensive,  or  in  deed,  or  speech. 
First  in  the  sacred  union  make  the  bi'taeh, 
To  punish  him  may  your  resentments  tend; 
For  who  more  guilty  than  a  faithless  friend? 
But  if,  repentant  of  his  brtarh  of  trust, 
*l'he  self-aecir-er  thinks  your  \en..e;uictr  jnst. 
And  humbly  begs  you  would  no  more  complain, 
Sink  yom-  resentments,  and  be  fri,  nds  again^ 
Or  the  poor  wretch,  all  sorrowful  to  part. 
Sighs  for  another  iViend  to  ease  his  heart. 

Whatever  rage  your  boiling  Inart  sustains, 
Lat  not  the  face  disclose  your  inward  pains. 


Be  your  companions  o'er  the  social  bowl 
The  few  selected,  each  a  virtuous  soul. 
Never  a  friend  among  the  wicked  go. 
Nor  ever  join  to  be  the  good  man's  foe. 

When  you  behold  a  man  by  fortune  poor. 
Let  him  not  leave  with  sharp  rebukes  the  door; 
The  treasure  of  the  tongue,  in  ev'ry  cause. 
With  moderation  us'd,  obtains  applause: 
What  of  another  you  severely  say 
May  amply  be  return'd  another  day. 

Wlien  yon  are  sumnion'd  to  the  public  feast, 
Ci)  with  a  willing  mind  a  ready  guest; 
'irudge  not  the  charge,  the  burden  is  but  small; 
Good  is  the  custom,  and  it  pleases  all. 

When  the  libation  of  black  wine  you  bring, 
A  morning  off'ring  to  the  beav'nly  king. 
With  hands  unclean  if  you  prefer  the  pray'r, 
.love  is  incens'd,  your  \'o\\s  are  lost  in  air; 
So  all  th'  immortal  pow'rs  on  whom  we  call. 
If  with  polluted  hands,  are  deaf  to  all, 

Wlien  you  would  have  your  urine  pass  away. 
Stand  not  upright  before  the  eye  of  day; 
And  scatter  not  your  water  as  you  go. 
Nor  let  it,  when  you're  naked,  from  you  flow: 
In  either  case  'tis  an  unseemly  sight: 
The  gods  observe  alike  by  day  and  night: 
The  man  that  we  devout  and  wise  may  call 
Sits  in  that  act,  or  streams  against  a  wall. 

Whate'er  you  do  in  amorous  delight. 
Be  all  transacted  in  the  veil  of  night  j 
And  when,  transported,  to  your  wife's  embrace 
You  haste,  pollute  no  consecrated  place; 
Nor  seek  to  tasle  her  beauties  when  you  part 
From  a  sad  fun'ral  with  a  heavy  heart: 
Wlicn  from  the  joyous  feast  you  come  all  gay, 
In  hr-r  fair  arms  revel  the  night  away. 

When  to  the  rivulet  to  bathe  you  go. 
Whose  Incid  cmrents,  never  ceasing,  flow, 
F.'re  to  deface  the  stream,  you  leave  the  land, 
With  tlie  pure  limpid  waters  cleanse  each  hand; 
Tlien  (ui  the  lovely  surface  fix  your  look. 
And  supplicate  the  guardians  of  the  brook: 
Who  in  tlie  river  thinks  himself  secure. 
With  malice  at  his  heart,  and  hands  impure. 
Too  late  a  penitent,  shall  find,  ere  long. 
By  what  the  gods  inflict,  his  rashness  wrong. 

When  to  the  gods  your  solemn  vows  you  pay, 
.strictly  attend  while  at  the  feast  you  stay; 
Nor  the  black  iron  to  your  hands  apply, 
From  tlie  fresh  parts  to  pare  the  useless  dry. 

The  bowl,  from  which  yi'U  the  libation  pour 
To  Heav'n,  profane  not  in  the  social  hour: 
Who  things  devote  to  vul  far  use  employ. 
Those  men  some  dreadlul  venganee  shall  destroy. 

N'-ver  bC'^^in  to  bnild  a  mansion  seat, 
Unless  you're  sure  to  make  the  work  complete; 
I.est,  on  th'  unfinisli'd  loof  high  pcrcb'd,  the  crow 
Croak  horrid,  and  foretel  appioaching  woe. 

'Tis  hurtful  in  the  footed  jar  to  eat, 
Till  purify'd  :  nor  in  it  bathe  your  feet. 

Who  in  a  slothful  way  his  children  rears, 
Will  see  them  feeble  in  their  rip'r  years. 

Never  by  acts  efleminate  disgrace 
Yourself,  nor  bathe  your  body  in  the  place 
Where  women  bathe;  for  time  and  custom  caiJ 
Soften  your  heart  to  acts  beneath  a  man. 

When  on  the  sacred  rites  you  fix  your  eyes. 
Deride  not,  m  your  breast,  the  sacrifice; 
For  know,  the  god,  to  whom  the  flames  aspire. 
May  punish  you  severely  in  his  ire. 
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Sacred  the  fountains,  and  the  seas,  esteem, 
Kor  by  indecent  acts  pollute  their  stream. 

These  precepts  keep,  fond  of  a  virtuous  name. 
And  shun  the  loud  reports  of  evil  fame: 
Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  ease  ohtain, 
A  sad  oppression  to  be  bonie  with  pain; 
And  when  you  would  the  noisy  clamours  drown, 
You'll  find  it  hard  to  lay  your  burden  down  : 
Fame,  of  whatever  kind,  not  wholly  dies, 
A  goddess  she,  and  strengthens  as  she  files. 


BOOK  IK. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  poet  here  distincuishes  holy  days  from  other, 
and  what  arc  propitious,  and  wliai  not,  for  dif- 
ferent works,  and  concludes  with  a  short  re- 
comnieudation  of  religion  and  morality. 


Your  servants  to  a  just  observance  train 
Of  days,  as  Heav'n  and  human  rites  ordain; 
Great  Jove,  with  wisdom,  o*er  the  year  presides, 
Directs  the  seasons,  and  the  moments  guides. 

Of  ev'ry  month,  the  most  propitious  day. 
The  thirtieth  choose,  your  labours  to  survey; 
And  the  due  wages  to  your  senants  pay. 
Tile  first  of  ev'ry  moon  we  sacred  deem. 
Alike  the  fourth  throughout  the  year  esteemj 
And  in  the  seventh  Apollo  we  adore. 
In  which  the  golden  god  Latona  bore; 
Two  days  succeeding  these  extend  your  cares, 
UnihUrrupteil,  in  your  own  affairs; 
Nor  in  the  next  two  days,  but  oue,  delay 
The  work  in  hand,  the  bus'ness  of  the  day. 
Of  which  th'  eleventh  we  propitious  hold 
To  reap  the  corn,  the  twelfth  to  shear  the  fold; 
And  then  behold,  with  her  industrious  train, 
'I'he  ant,  wise  reptile,  gather  in  the  grain; 
Then  you  may  see,  suspended  in  the  air, 
The  careful  spider  his  domain  prepare, 
.*.nd  while  the  artist  spins  the  cobweb  dome 
The  matron  cheerful  plies  the  loom  at  home. 
Forget  not  in  the  thirteenth  to  refrain 
From  sowing,  lest  your  work  should  prove  in  vain ; 
Though  then  the  grain  may  find  a  barren  soil, 
The  Hay  is  grateful  to  the  planter's  toil : 
Not  so  the  sixteenth  to  the  plantei's  care; 
A  day  unlucky  to  the  new-born  fair, 
Alihe  unhapi.y  to  the  married  then  ; 
A  day  propitious  to  the  birth  of  men  : 
The  sixth  the  same  both  to  the  man  and  ibaid; 
Then  secret  vows  are  made  and  nymphs  betray'd; 
The  fair  by  soothing  words  are  captives  led; 
The  gossip's  tale  is  told,  detraction  spread; 
The  kid  to  castrate,  and  the  ram,  we  hold 
Propitious  now;  alike  to  pen  the  fold. 
Geld  in  the  eighth  the  goat,  and  lowing  steer; 
Nor  in  the  twelfth  to  geld  the  mule-colt  fear. 
The  offspring  male  born  in  the  twentieth  prize, 
'Tis  a  great  day,  he  shall  be  early  wise. 
Happy  the  man-child  in  the  tenth  day  bom; 
Happy  the  virgin  in  the  fourteetjth  morn; 
Then  train  the  [uule  obedient  to  your  hand. 
And  teach  the  snarling  cur  his  lord's  command ; 
Then  make  the  bleating  flocks  their  master  know. 
And  bend  the  honied  oxen  to  the  plough. 

roL.  II. 


What  in  the  twenty-fourth  you  do,  beware; 

And  the  fourth  day  requires  an  equal  care; 

Then,  then,  he  circumspect  in  all  your  ways. 

Woes,  complicated  woes,  attend  the  days. 

When,  resolute  to  change  a  single  life, 

Vou  wed,  on  the  fourth  day  lead  home  yourwife^ 

Hut  first  observe  the  feather'd  race  that  fly. 

Remarking  well  the  happy  augury. 

The  fifths  of  ev'ry  month  your  care  require. 

Days  full  of  trouble,  and  aitiictions  dire; 

For  then  the  Furies  take  their  round,  'tis  said. 

And  heap  their  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  head. 

In  the  seventeenth  prepare  the  level  floor; 

And  then  of  Ceres  thresh  the  sacred  store; 

In  the  same  day,  and  when  the  timber's  good. 

Fell,  for  the  bedpost,  and  the  ship,  the  wood. 

The  vessel,  suff'ring  by  the  sea  and  air. 

Survey  all  o'er,  and  in  the  fourth  repair. 

In  the  nineteenth  'tis  better  to  delay. 

Till  afternoon,  the  business  ©f  the  day. 

Uninterrupted  in  the  ninth  pursue 

The  work  in  hand,  a  day  propitious  through ; 

Themselves  the  planters  prosperous  th^m  employ ; 

To  either  se*  in  birth,  a  day  of  joy. 

The  twenty-ninth  is  best,  observe  the  rule. 

Known  but  to  few,  to  yoke  the  ox  and  mule ; 

'Tis  proper  then  to  yoke  the  flying  steed  ; 

I5ut  few,  alas  !  these  wholesome  truths  can  read  ; 

Then  you  may  fill  the  cask,  nor  fill  in  vain; 

Then  draw  the  swift  ship  t')  the  sable  main. 

To  pierce  the  cask  till  the  fourteenth  delay. 

Of  all  most  sacred  next  the  twentieth  day; 

After  the  twentieth  day  few  of  the  rest 

We  sacred  deem,  of  that  the  morn  is  best. 

These  are  the  days  of  which  the  observance  can 
Hriiii;  great  advantage  to  the  race  of  man; 
The  rest  unnam'd  indifTrcnt  pass  away. 
Ami  nought  important  marks  the  vulgar  day: 
Some  one  commend,  and  some  another  praise. 
But  most  by  guess,  for  few  are  wise  in  days  : 
One  cruel  as  a  stepmother  we  find. 
And  one  as  au  indulgent  mother  kind. 

O  !   happy  mortal,  happy  he,  and  bless'd. 
Whose  wisdom  here  is  by  his  acts  confessed; 
Who  lives  all  blameless  to  immortal  eyes. 
Who  prudently  consults  the  auguries. 
Nor,  by  transgression,  works  his  neighbour  pain, 
Nor  ever  gives  him  reason  to  complain. 


OBHERVATIONfl  OX  THE  JmiEXT 
GREEK  MONTH. 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  necessary,  fir  the  better 
understanding  the  following  table,  to  set  in  a  clear 
light  the  ancient  Greek  month,  as  we  may  reason." 
ably  conclude  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Hesiod,  eon- 
fining  ourselves  to  the  last  book  of  bis  Works  and 
Days. 

The  poet  makes  the  month  contain  thirty  days, 
which  thirty  days  he  divides  into  three  parts:  the 
first  he  calls  t^afxiia,  or  i5-a/L*iy»  fi>r»o{,  in  the  geni- 
tive case,  because  of  some  other  word  which  is 
commonly  joined  reejuiring  it  to  be  of  that  case ; 
the  root  of  which,  (^ijiai  or  t^aw,  signifies,  I  erect, 
1  set  up,  T  settle,  &c.  aud  Heniy  Stephens  in- 
terprets the  words  ij-ajxry^  /at/o;,  ineunte  mense, 
the  entrance  of  the  month,  in  which  sense  the  poet 
uses  thein;  whicb  entrance  is  the  first  decade,  or 
first  ten  days.  The  second  he  calls  fjucmTt;, 
3c 
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which  i«  from  f/.>i(rouj,  1  am  in  the  miJst,  meaning 
the  middle  decade  of  the  month.  The  third  part 
he  calls  fSivovTo;,  from  ^Oivnj,  which  is  from  fSim,  or 
f9iw,  1  waste  away,  meaning  the  decline,  or  last 
decade,  of  the  montli.  Sometimes  these  words  are 
used  in  the  nominative  case. 

Before  I  leave  the.^e  remarks  I  shall  show  the 
manner  of  expression,  of  one  day,  in  each  decade, 
from  the  last  book  of  our  poet,  which  will  give  a 
plear  idea  of  all. 

The  middle  sixth  is  unprofitable  to  plants. 
That  is,  the  sixth  day  of  the  middle  decade. 

T(1,tsS'  aXsi/c-^Ki  ^Sivoilo;  ■5'  ir^i-tsvH  Ti.  Ver.  33. 
Keep  in  yonr  mind  to  shun  the  fourth  of  the  en- 
trance, and  end,  of  the  month.  That  is,  the  fourth 
of  tliL-  entrance,  or  first  decade,  and  the  foufth  of 
the  end,  or  last  decade. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  those  days  which  are 
blanks  are,  by  our  |30Ct,  called  indifferent  days, 
days  of  no  impoitance,  either  good  or  bad.  It  is 
likewise  remarkable,  that  he  makes  some  daysI>otli 
holy  days  and  working  days,  as  the  fourth,  four- 
feentli,  and  twentieth:  but,  to  clear  this,  l.e  Clerc 
(ells  us,  from  our  learned  coimtryman  Sehien,  that 
upov  iiJLa^,  though  litterally  a  holy  day,  does  not 
always  signify  a  festival,  but  ol'teu  a  day  propi- 
tious to  us  in  our  under;akings. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK 
MONTH,  AS  IN  THE  LAST  BOOK  OF  THE 
1V0RKS  AND  DAYS  OF  HEUOD. 

DECADE  I. 

1 .  Day  of  decade  I.     Holy  day. 

2. 

3. 

4.  Holy  day.  Propitious  for  marriage,  and  for 
repairing  ships.     A  day  of  troubles. 

5.  In  which  the  Furies  take  tlieir  round. 

6.  Unhappy  for  the  birth  of  women.  Propitious 
for  the  birth  of  nten,  for  gelding  the  kid  and 
the  ram,  and  for  penning  the  sheep. 

7.  The  birthday  of  Apollo.     A  holy  day. 

8.  Geld  the  goat,  and  the  steer. 

9.  Propitious  quite  through.  Happy  for  the 
birth  of  both  sexes.     A  day  to  plant  in. 

10.  Propitious  to  the  birth  of  men. 

DECADE  II. 

1.  Day  of  decade  II,  or  Uth  of  the  month.  To 
reap. 

2.  For  women  to  ply  tiie  loom,  for  the  men  to 
shear  the  sheep,  unA  geld  the  mule. 

.".   A  day  to  plant  in,  and  not  to  sow. 

4.  Propitious  for  the  birth  of  women.  Ureak 
the  mule  and  the  ox.  Teach  your  dog,  and 
your  sheep,  to  know  you.  Pierce  the  cask. 
A  holy  day. 

5. 

6.  A  day  unlucky  for  the  marriage  and  birth  of 
women.  Propitious  for  the  birth  of  men, 
and  to  plant. 

7.  Thresji  the  corn,  and  fell  tbe  wood. 


9.  Luckiest  in  the  afternon. 
10.   Happy  fur  the  birth  of  men.     Most  propi- 
tious in  the  morning,     A  holy  day. 

DECADE  III. 

1.  Day  of  decade  HI,  or  21st  of  the  mouth. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0". 

7. 

8. 

9.  Yoke  the  a\,  the  mule,  and  the  horse.     Fill 

the  vessels.    Lanch  the  ship. 
10.  Look  over  the  business  of  the  whole  month; 

and  pay  the  servants  their  wages. 

Those  days  which  arc  called  holy  days  in  the 
Table  are,  in  the  original,  lEoovtjjWao. 


//  riEW  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 

Now  we  have  gone  through  the  Works  and 
Days,  it  may  possibly  contribute,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  prolit  and  delight  of  the  reader  to  take  a 
view  of  the  poem  as  we  have  it  delivered  down  to 
us.  I  shall  first  consider  it  as  an  ancient  piece, 
and,  in  that  light,  enter  into  the  merit  and  esteem 
that  it  reasonably  obtained  among  the  ancients: 
the  authors  who  have  beCTi  lavish  in  their  com- 
mendations of  it  are  many;  the  greatest  of  tlie 
Roman  writers  in  jirose,  Cicero,  has  more  than 
once  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  system  of 
morality  contained  in  it;  and  the  deference  the 
greatest  Latin  poet  has  paid  to  it  I  shall  show  in 
my  comparison  of  the  AVorks  and  Days  with  the 
Latin  Georgic:  nor  is  the  encomium  paid  by  Ovid, 
to  our  poet,  to  be  passed  over. 

Vivet  et  Ascrseus,  dum  mustis  uva  tumebit, 
Dum  cadet  incurva  falce  resecta  Cores. 

While  swelling  clusters  shall  the  vintage  stain. 
And  Ceres  with  rich  crops  shall  bless  the  plain, 
Th*  Ascrffian  bard  shall  in  his  verse  remain. 

Eleg.  15.  Book  I. 

And  Justin  Martyr*,  one  of  the  most  learned 
fathers  in  the  Christian  church,  extols  the  Works 
and  Days  of  our  poet,  while  he  expresses  his  dis- 
like to  the  Theogony. 

While  our  poet  addresses  to  Perses  his  brother, 
he  iiistructs  his  countiymen  in  all  that  is  useful  to 
krjow  for  the  regulating  their  cumiuct,  both  in  the 
business  of  agriculture,  and  in  their  behaviour  to 
each  other.  He  gives  us  an  account  of  the  first  ages, 
according  to  the  common  received  notion  among 
ttie  Gentiles.  The  story  of  Pandora  has  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  poetry  which  we  can  find  in  Ovid, 
with  a  clearer  moral  than  is  generally  in  the  fables 
of  that  poet.  His  svstem  of  morality  is  calculated 
so  perfectly  for  the  good  of  society,  that  there  is 
scai'cely  any  precept  omitted  that  could  be  properly 

'  In  his  second  discourse  or  coliortation  to  the 
Greeks. 
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lliou^ht  of  on  that  occasion.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  ten  c'otnmandnieiits  of  Moses,  which  relates  to 
our  moral  duty  to  each  other,  that  is  not  strongly 
recommeiiued  by  our  po-jt;  nor  is  it  enough,  lie 
thinks,  to  be  observant  of  what  the  civil  govern- 
ment would  oblij^c  you  to,  but,  to  prove  yourself 
a  good  man,  you  must  have  such  virtues  as  no 
human  laws  require  of  you,  as  those  of  tempei- 
arice,  generosity,  &,c.  these  rules  are  laid  down  iu 
a  most  proper  manner  to  captivate  the  reader; 
here  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  force  of  reason 
combine  to  make  hitn  in  love  with  morality.  Tlie 
poet  tells  us  wliat  effect  we  are  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect from  such  virtues  and  vices  as  he  mentions; 
which  doctrines  are  not  always  to  be  took  in  a 
positive  sense:  if  we  should  say  a  continuance  of 
intemperance  in  drinking,  and  in  our  commerce 
with  women,  would  carry  us  early  to  the  grave,  it 
is  morally  true,  according  to  the  natural  course  of 
things;  but  a  man  of  a  strong  and  nncommou  con- 
stitution may  wanton  through  an  aj^e  of  pleasure, 
and  so  be  an  exception  to  this  ruh^,  yet  not  con- 
tradict tiie  moral  truth  of  it.  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son  has  judiciously  told  us  in  what  sense  we  are  to 
take  all  do<"trines  of  morality;  "  Aristotle,*'  s^iys 
that  great  divine,  "  observed,  long  since,  that  moral 
and  proverbial  sayings  are  understood  to  be  true 
generally,  and  for  the  most  part;  and  that  is  all 
the  truth  is  to  be  exjiected  in  them;  as  when 
Solomon  says,  *  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  wherein 
lie  shall  t'o,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it:'  this  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  if  no  child 
that  is  piously  educated  did  ever  miscarry  after- 
M'ards,  but  that  the  good  education  of  children  is 
the  best  way  to  make  good  men." 

The  second  book,  w  Iiieii  conies  next  under  our 
view,  will  appear  with  more  dignity  when  we  con- 
sider ia  what  esteem  the  art  of  agriculture  was 
held  in  those  days  in  which  it  was  writ:  the 
Georgio  did  not  theft  concern  the  ordinary  and 
middling  sort  of  people  only,  but  our  poet  writ 
for  the  instruction  of  princes  likewise,  who  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  till  the  ground  which  they  per- 
haps had  conquered.  Homer  makes  Laertes  not 
only  plant  but  dung  hi-^  own  lands;  the  best  em- 
ployment he  could  find  for  his  health,  and  con- 
solation, in  the  absence  of  his  son.  The  latter 
part  of  this  book,  together  with  all  the  third, 
though  too  mean  for  poetry,  are  not  unjustifiable 
in  our  author.  Had  he  made  tliose  religious  and 
superstitious  prcL-.-pts  one  entire  subject  of  verse, 
it  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  fancy,  but,  as 
they  are  only  a  part,  and  the  smallest  part,  of  a 
regular  poem,  they  are  introduced  with  a  laudable 
intent.  After  the  poet  had  laid  down  proper  rules 
for  morality,  husbandry,  navigation,  and  the  vint- 
age, he  knew  that  religion  towards  the  gods,  and 
a  due  observance  of  wliat  was  held  sacred  in  his 
age,  were  yet  wanted  to  complete  the  work.  These 
were  subjects,  he  was  sensible,  incapable  of  the 
embellishments  of  poetry;  but  as  they  were  neces- 
sary to  his  purpose  he  would  not  omit  tliLfu. 
Poetry  was  not  then  designed  as  the  empty  amuse- 
ment only  of  an  idle  hour,  consisting  of  wanton 
thoughts,  or  long  and  tedious  descriptions  of 
nothing,  but,  by  the  force  of  harmony  and  good 
sense,  to  purire  the  mliul  of  its  dregs,  to  give  it  a 
great  and  virtuous  turn  of  thinking:  in  short,  verse 
was  then  but  the  lure  to  what  was  useful;  which 
indeed  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  end  pursued 


by  all  good  poets:  with  tliis  view  Hesiod  seems  to 
have  writ,  and  must  be  allowed  by  all  true  judges 
to  have  wonderfully  succeeded  in  the  age  in  which 
he  rose. 

This  advantage  more  arises  to  us  from  the  writ- 
ings of  so  old  an  author;  we  are  pleased  with 
those  monnments  of  antiquity,  such  parts  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  history,  as  we  find  in  them. 

I  shall  now  endeavjur  to  show  how  far  Virgil 
may  properly  be  said  to  imitate  our  ))oet  in  his 
Gcorgic,  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  passages 
in  which  he  has  cither  parapiirased,  or  literally 
translated  from  the  Works  and  Days.  It  is  plain 
he  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  our  poet,  and  of  this 
poem  in  particular,  of  which  he  twice  makes 
honourable  mention,  and  where  it  could  bi'  only 
to  express  the  veneration  that  he  bore  to  the  au- 
thor.    The  firat  is  in  his  third  pastoral. 

In  medio  duo  signa,  Conon,  et  quis  fuit  alter, 
Descripslt,  radio,  totum  qui  gcntibus  orbem, 
Tempora  qu;e  messor,  quae  curvus  arator,  haberet? 

Two  figures  on  the  sides  emboss'd  appear, 
Conon,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphere, 
And  showed  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  j-ear!" 

Dry  den. 

Notwithstandint;  the  commentators  have  all  dis- 
puted whom  this  interrogation  should  mean,  I  am 
convinced  that  Virgil  had  none  but  Hcsiod  in  his 
eye.  In  the  next  passage  I  propose  to  quote,  the 
greatest  honour  that  was  ever  paid  by  one  poet 
to  another  is  paid  to  ours.  Virgil,  in  his  sixth 
pastoral,  makes  Sdenos,  among  other  things,  relate 
how  Callus  was  conducted  by  a  Muse  to  Helicon,  - 
where  Apollo,  and  all  the  Muses,  arose  to  welcome 
him;  and  Linus,  approaching  him,  addressed  him 
in  this  manner: 

— — — hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en,  accipe,  Musie, 
Ascraeo  quos  antti  Seni;  quibus  ille  solebat 
Cautando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  ornos. 

Receive  this  present  by  the  Muses  made, 
Tiie  pipe  on  which  th'  AscriEau  pastor  play'd; 
With  which,  of  old,  he  charm'd  the  savage  train, 
And  caird  the  mountain  ashes  to  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  compliment  wliich  Viruil  thought 
he  could  pay  his  friend  and  patron,  G.illus,  was, 
after  all  that  pompous  introduction  to  the  choir  of 
Apollo,  to  make  the  .Muses  present  him,  from  the 
hands  of  Linus,  with  the  pipe,  or  calamos,  Ascraeo 
quos  ante*  seni,  which  they  had  formerly  preicntcd 
to  flesiod;  which  part  of  the  compliment  to  our 
poet  Dryden  has  omitted  in  his  translation. 

To  return  to  the  Georgic.  Virgil  can  be  said  to 
imitate  flesiod  in  his  first  and  second  books  only; 
in  the  first  is  scarcely  any  thing  relative  to  the 
Georgic  itself,  the  hint  of  which  is  not  took  from 
the  Works,  and  Days;  nay  more,  in  some  places 
whole  lines  are  paraphrased,  and  some  literally 
translated.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Latin  poet  has  sometimes  explained,  in  his 
translatiiin,  what  wa'^  difiicult  in  the  Greek,  a£ 
where  our  poet  gives  directions  for  two  ploughi*: 

Alia  h  ^iff^at  agoTpa  zsoyntrafAV/o^  %a7a  eixov 
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by  «-jroyv3v  he  iiiean^  tlmt  wliich  grows  naturally 
into  tlie  shape  of  a  plous"!),  and  by  Tir>ixTov  that 
made  l>y  art.  Vir:;il,  in  his  advice  to  have  two 
ploughs  always  at  luuid,  Jias  this  explanation  of 

ttl/TOyl/OV; 

Continuo  in  sylvls  ninicua  vi  fle\a  domatnr 

In  Ijurini,  et  curvi  furtnani  acoipit  ujiju»s  uralri. 

Gcuij;.  1. 

Younc;  elms,  -n'ith  narly  forre,  in  copses  bow, 
Fit  fur  the  tigure  of  the  crooked  plough. 

Diyden. 

Thus  we  Ond  iiim  iinitatin.y;  the  Creek  poPt  in 
the  most  minute  precepts.  Hesiod  elves  direetiona 
for  the  making  a  plough;  Virgil  does  the  same. 
Even  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  ridirule 
to  many  of  the  critic-^,  viz.  ploug-h  and  sow  naked, 
is  tianslalccl  in  the  Geoipc;  nmUis  aia,  sere  nu- 
dns.  Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  shall  end',a- 
iQur  to  obviate  the  objection  wliich  has  been  fre- 
cjupntly  made  against  this  preCejjt.  f-Ii-siod  means 
Ui  insinuate,  that  p!unj;hing  and  sowing  are  labours 
whicli  require  much  industry,  and  application; 
and  he  had  doubtless  this  physical  reason  for  his 
advice,  tliat  where  such  toil  is  required  itis  un- 
h^^altlifid,  as  well  asim])0ssible,  to  go  through  wilh 
th'- same  qua:itity  of  clothes  as  in  works  of  less 
fitiKur.  Virgil  doubtless  saw  this  ncson,  or  one 
of  equal  force,  in  tliis  rule,  or  he  uuuM  not  have 
translated  it.  In  ^hort,  we  may  find  hitn  a;strict 
follower  of  our  poet  in  most  of  the  precepts  of 
husbandry  in  the  Works  and  Days.  I  shall  s:\v^ 
hut  one  instance  more,  and  that  in  his  superstitious 
observance  of  days: 

-quintum  f\.\^e;  pallidus  Orcus, 


Eumenidesque  satce:   &.c. 
— tlie  fifths  be  sure  to  shun, 

*ra   *Un     T7.,,'.^^     r,^A    „^]^    Hi,,*, 


■ — ine  uii.ns  oe  sure  to  snnn, 

That  gate  the  Fuiies,  and  pale  Pluto,  birth. 

Drydcn. 

If  the  judgment  I  have  passed  from  the  verses 
of  Manilius,  and  the  second  book  of  tlie  Georgic, 
in  my  Disconrsc  on  the  Writings  of  Hesiod,  be 
allowed  to  have  any  force,  Viruil  has  doubtless 
bten  as  mu'-h  obliged  to  our  poet  in  the  second 
,book  of  his  Georgic,  as  in  the  fustj  nor  has  he  imi- 
tated him  in  his  precepts  only,  but  in  some  of  his 
Jiuost  descriptions,  as  ni  the  first  book  describing 
Vhe  eflects  of  a  storm: 

■ — quo,  maxima,  motu, 

Terra  tremit,  fugere  fers;   &.c. 

and  a  little  lower  in  the  same  description  : 

Nunc  nemora,   ingenti  vento,  nunc  litora  plan- 
gunt: 

which  i"s  almost  literal  from  Hesiod,  on  the  power 
of  the  north  wind: 

— — ■-  ■■  —{Aifj-vn.!  tt  ytiia.  xat  t/M),  Sec. 

Loud  groans  the  earth,  and  all  the  forests  roar. 

I  cannot  leave  this  head,  without  injustice  to  the 
Roman  poet,  before  I  take  notice  of  the  maimer  in 
wUi(;h   he  uses  that  superstitious  precept  wi/.t's'Jfi; 


i'  ^«>fre<r^«i,  &.C.  what  in  the  Greek  is  languid,  if 
by  him  made  brilliant: 

quintum  fuge;  pallidus  Orcus, 

Eumenidesque  sata^:  turn  partu,  terra,  nefando, 
Cocumque    Japetumque  creat,  sEevumque  Ty- 

phctum, 
Et  cunjuratos  ccelum  rescindere  fratrcs: 
Ter  sunt  conati,  &.c. 

■■  ■  ■    the  fifths  be  sure  to  shun,  ' 

That  gave  the  Furies,  and  pale  Pluto,  birth, 
And  arm'd  against  the  skies  the  sons  of  earth: 
With  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains  thrice  they 

strove 
To  scale  the  steepy  battlements  of  Jove; 
And  thrice  his  light'ning  and  red  thunder  playM, 
And  their  dcmolish'd  works  in  rain  laid. 

Diyden, 

As  I  have  showed  where  the  Roman  has  followed 
the  Greek,  I  may  be  thought  partial  to  my  author, 
if  1  do  not  show  in  what  he  has  excelled  him:  and 
fir>t,  he  has  contributed  to  the  Georgic  most  of 
the  subjects  in  his  two  last  books;  as,  in  the  third, 
the  management  of  horses,  dogs,  &c.  and,  in  the 
fourth,  the  management  of  the  bees.  His  style, 
through  the  whole,  is  more  poetical,  rftore  abound- 
ing with'  epithets,  which  are  often  of  themselves 
most  beautiful  metaphors.  His  invocation  on  the 
deities  concerned  in  rural  affairs,  his  address  to 
Aug.ustus,  hU  account  of  the  prodigies  before  the 
death  of  Julius  Cassar,  in  the  first  book,  his  praise 
of  a  country  life,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  the 
foVce  of  love  iii  beasts,  in  the  third,  are  what  were 
never  excelled,  and  some  parts  of  them  never 
equalled,  in  any  language. 

Aliiiwing  all  the  beauties  in  the  Georgic,  these 
two  poems  interfere  in  the  merit  of  each  other 
so  little  that  the  Works  and  Days  may  be  read 
with  as  mueli  jdeasure  as  if  the  Georgic  had  never 
been  written.  This  leads  me  into  an  examination 
of  |)art  of  Mr.  Addison's  Essay  on  the  Georgic: 
in  which  that  great  writer,  in  some  places,  seems 
to  speak  so  much  at  venture,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
did  not  remember  enough  of  the  two  poems  to 
enter  on  such  a  task.  *'  Precepts,"  says  he,  "  of 
morality,  besides  the  natural  corruption  of  our 
tempers,  which  makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so 
abstracted  from  ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom 
give  an  opportunity  fur  those  beautiful  descriptions 
and  images  which  are  the  spirit  and  life  of  poetry." 
Had  he  that  part  of  Hesiod  in  his  eye,  where  he 
mentions  the  tentporal  l)!essings  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  would  have 
scfu  that  our  poet  took  an  opportunity,  from  his 
precepts  of  morality,  b>  give  us  •"  those  beautiful 
descriptions  and  images  which  are  tlie  spirit  and 
life  of  poetry."  How  lovely  is  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  land  of  the  just  there  described,  the  in- 
crease of  his  flocks,  and  his  own  progeny!  The 
reason  which  Mr.  Addison  gives  against  rules  of 
morality  in  verse  is  tu  me  a  reason  for  them;  for 
if  our  tempi  rs  are  naturally  so  corrupt  as  to  make 
us  averse  to  tb.em,  we  ought  to  try  all  the  ways. 
which  we  can  to  reconcile  them,  and  verse  among 
the  rest;  in  which,  as  I  have  observed  before,  our 
puet  ha^  wonderluUj'  succeeded. 

The  sanu*  author,  speaking  of  Hesiod,  says, 
'*  the  precepts  he  has  given  us  are  sown  so  very 
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■•hirk,  (linl  they  clou  the  poem  tiii>  mucli."  Tlie 
(>i)t-t,  to  prcvint  this,  quite  thvouah  his  Works 
anil  Days,  h;is  slaiil  so  short  a  while  on  every 
lieail,  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  tiresome  in 
either;  the  division  of  the  work  1  lia\e  jiiven  at 
the  hi'ginninj  of  this  View,  therefore  shall  not 
repeat  it.  Agriculture  is  but  one,  subject,  in 
many,  of  thcv.ork,  and  the  reader  is  there  relieved 
with  several  rural  descriptions  as  of  the  north 
winil,  autumn,  tiic  country  repast  in  the  shades, 
&c.  The  rules  for  navigation  ar*  dispatched  with 
the  utmost  brevity,  in  wliich  the  digression  con- 
cerning his  victory  at  the  funeral  games  of  Ani- 
phiciamas  is  natural,  and  gives  a  grace  to  the 
Jjoem. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  oversight  more  which 
Mr.  Addison  has  made,  in  his  essay,  and  conclude 
this  head:  vrhen  he  condeinuud  that  circumstance 
of  tlie  virgin  beini;  at  home  in  the  winter  season, 
free  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  I  believe 
he  had  forgot  that  his  own  author  had  used  almost 
the  same  image,  and  on  almost  the  same  occasion, 
though  in  other  words: 

Nee  nocturna  quideu)  caipentcs  pcnsu  puclte 
Nescivere  hyeniem;  iic.  Gcorg.  1. 

'The  difiercncc  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
poets  use  the  image  is  this.  Hesiod  makes  her 
»ith  her  mother  at  home,  either  bathing,  or  doing 
what  most  pleases  her;  and  Virgil  .says,  "  as  the 
young  women  are  plying  their  evening  tasks,  they 
are  sensible  of  the  winter  season,  from  the  oil 
sparkling  in  the  lamp,  and  the  snulV  hardening." 

The  only  apology  I  can  niakp  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  the  writings  of  so  fine  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  is  that  I  thought  it  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  our  poet,  to  endeavour  to  free  the  rea:ler 
from  such  crrours  as  he  might  possibly  imbibe, 
when  delivered  under  the  sanction  of  so  great  a 
name. 

I  must  not  end  this  View  without  some  obser- 
vations on  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  since 
Probus,  Graivius,  Fabricius,  and  other  men  of 
great  learning,  have  thought  tit  to  apply  what  has 
there  been  generally  said  to  allude  to  the  CuuiEEan 
sybil  to  our  poet: 

Ultima  Cumffii  venit  jam  carmiuis  a>tas. 

This  line,  say  they,  has  an  allusion  to  the  golden 
age  of  Hesiod;  Virgil  therefore  is  supposed  to  say, 
"  the  last  age  of  the  Cumaean  poet  now  ajj- 
proaches."  By  last  he  means  the  most  remote 
from  his  time;  which  Fabricius  explains  by  anti- 
quissima,  and  quotes  an  expression  from  Cornelius 
Severus,  in  which  he  nscs  the  word  in  the  same 
sense,  ultima  certamina  for  antiquissima  certa- 
inina.  The  only  method  by  which  we  can  add 
any  weight  to  this  reading  is  by  comparing  the 
eclogue  of  Viigil  with  some  similar  passages  in 
Hesiod.  To  begin,  let  us  therefore  read  the  line 
before  quoted  with  the  two  following: 

Ultima  CuniEci  venit  jam  carminis  aetas; 
Magnus  ab  integro  sa^clorum  nascitur  ordo; 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna. 

which  will  bear  this  paraphrase:  "  The  remotest 
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now  approaclics;  the  gr' at  onlcr,  or  round,  of 
ages,  as  described  in  the  said  poet,  revolves;  now 
returns  the  virgin  Justice,  which,  in  his  iron  age, 
lie  tells  us,  left  the  Earth;  and  now  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  which  is  described  in  his  golden  age,  is 
come  again.''  If  wo  turn  to  the  goltlen  and  iron 
ages,  in  the  Works  and  Days,  we  shall  find  thid 
allusion  very  natural. 

Let  us  proceed  in  our  connection  and  compari- 
son of  the  verses.  Virgil  goes  on  in  bis  com- 
pliment to  Pollio  on  his  new-born  son: 


Ule  deuDi  vitam  accipiet. 

"  He  shall  receive,  or  lead,  the  life  of  gods 
the  same  poet  tells  us  they  did  in  the  reig 
Saturn. 


of 


Noo-^iV  aTip  T£  CTOVU.T.- 


"  They   lived   like   gods,   and   entirely  wilhoul 
labour.'' 

-feret  omnia  tellus; 


Non  rastros  patietur  humus,  non  viuca  falcero: 
Robustus  quoquc  jam  tauris  juga  solvet  avator, 

"  The  earth  shall  hear  all  things;  there  shall  be 
no  occ;ision  foi'  instruments  of  husbandry,  to  raka 
the  ground,  or  prune  the  vine;  the  sturdy  pluugh- 
nian  sh.Tll  unyoke  his  oxen,  and  li^e  in  case;" 
as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  as  vvc  are  told 
by  the  s;ime  Cum^Ean  [loet. 

. xapTTOv  y  [iitrt  ^fifw'Of  a^o'./fa 


"  The  fertile  earth  bore  its  fruit  spontaneously, 
and  in  abundance.'* 

Here  wesec several  natural  allusions  to  our  poet, 
whence  it  is  not  unreasonable,  for  such  as  mistak*; 
the  country  of  Hesiod,  to  imagine,  that  all  Virgil 
would  say  to  compliment  I'oUio,  on  the  birth  of 
his  sou,  is,  that  now  such  a  son  is  born,  the  goldeu 
age,  ae  described  by  Hesiod,  shall  return;  and 
granting  the  word  Cuma;i  to  carry  this  sense  with 
it,  there  is  nothing  of  a  prophecy  mentioned,  or 
hinted  at,  in  the  whole  eclogue,  any  more  than 
Virgil's  own,  by  poetical  licence. 

A  learned    prelate  of  our  own   church  asserts 
something  so  very   extraordinary   on    this   head, 
that  I   cannot  avoid  quoting  it,  and  making  soma 
few  remarks  upon  it :  his  words  are  these,  "  Virgil 
could  not  have  Hesiod   in  his  eye  in  speaking  of 
the  four  ages  of  the  noi hi, because  Hesiod  makes 
five  ages  before  the  couunenccnient  of  the  golden." 
And   soon  after,  continues  he,  "  the  predictions 
in    the    prophet    (meaning  Daniel)  of  four  suc- 
cessive  empires,    that   should   arise   in  ditTercnt 
ages  of  the  world,  gave  occasion   to  the    poets, 
who  hid   the  knowledge  i.f  these  things  only  by 
report,  to   apply  them  to  the  state  of  the  world 
in  so  many  ages,  and  to  desciibe  the  renovation 
of  the  golden  age  in  the  e:;iiveSiions  of  the  pro- 
phet concerning  the  future  age  of  tin*  Messia?, 
which  in  Dauii  I  is   the   fifth  kingdom."     Bishop 
Chandler  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Vindication 
of  his  Defence  of  Christianity.    What  this  learned 
parade  was  int;o.Uieed  lor,  I  am  at  loss  to  con- 
ceive 1    First,  in   that   beautiful    eclogue,   Virgil 
sje  uieationcd  in  the"  verse  of  the  Cuma-au  poet  I  speaks  not  of  the  four  ngae  of  the  vrorld :  aecondly, 
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Hesiod,  so  far  from  making  five  a;;es  before  the 
comniencement  of  the  golden,  makes  the  golden 
age  the  first:  thirdly,  Hesiod  could  not  be  one  of 
the  poets  who  applied  the  predictions  in  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  to  the  state  of  the  world  in  so  many 
aaes,  because  he  happened  to  live  some  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Daniel. 

This  great  objeetion  to  their  interpretation  of 
Cunifei  still  remains,  wliich  cannot  veiy  easily  be 
conquered,  that  Cuma  was  not  the  country  of 
Hesi'id,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  Discourse  on  the 
Life:  of  our  poet,  but  of  his  fatherj  and,  what  will 
be  a  strong  argument  against  it,  all  the  ancient 
poets,  who  have  used  an  epithet  taken  from  his 


country,  have  chose  that  of  Ascrceus.  Ovid,  who 
mentions  him  as  often  as  any  poet,  never  uses 
any  other ;  and,  what  is  the  most  remarkable, 
Virgil  liimself  maUes  use  of  it  in  every  passage  in 
which  he  names  him  ;  and  those  monuments  of 
him,  exhibited  by  Ursiuus  and  Boissard,  have  this 
inscription; 

I  £   I  0  A  0  S 

A  I  0  T 

A  S  K  P  A  I  a  S. 

Ascrsean  Hesiod,  the  son  of  Dios. 


THE 


THEOGONY  OF  HESIOD. 


TRANSLATED  BY  COOKE. 


TO  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE! 

GEORGE  '  MARQUIS  OF  ANA' AN  DALE. 

MY  LORD, 

i-  HE  reverence  I  bear  to  tlie  meraory  of  your  late  grandfather,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  particularly  acquainted,  and  the  obligations  I  have  received  from  the  in- 
comparable lady  your  mother,  would  make  it  a  duty  in  me  to  coqtinue  my  regard  to 
their  heir;  but  stronger  than  those  are  the  motives  of  this  address:  since  I  have  hatl 
the  hap|)iness  to  know  you,  which  has  been  as  long  as  you  iiave  been  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing persons,  I  liave  often  discovered  something  in  you  that  surpasses  your  years, 
and  wliich  gives  fair  promises  of  an  early  great  man;  this  has  converted  what  would 
othenvise  be  but  gratitude  to  them  to  a  real  esteem  for  yourself.    Proceed,  my  lord,  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  an  indulgent  mother  with  your  daily  progress  in  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue.     Your  friends,  in  their  ditferent  spheres,  are  all  solicitous  to  form  you ;  and 
among  them  permit  me  to  offer  my  tribute,  which  may  be  no  small  means  to  the  bringing 
you  more  readily  to  an  understanding  of  the  classics;  for  on  the  theology  of  the  most 
ancient  Greeks,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  poem,  much  of  succeeding  authors 
depends.     Few  are  the  writers,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  who  have  not  made  use  of  the 
fables  of  antiquity ;   historians  have  frequent  allusions  to  them;  and  they  are  sometimes 
the  very  soul  of  poetry  ;  for  these  reasons  let  me  admonish  you  to  become  soon  familiar 
with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  by  translations  of  them:  you  will  perceive  the  advantage  in 
your  future  studies,  nor  will  you  repent  of  it  when  you  read  the  great  originals.     1  liave, 
in  my  notes*,  spared  no  pains  to  let  you  into  the  nature  of  the  Theogony,  and  to  explain 
the  allegories  to  you;  and  indeed  I  have  been  more   elaborate  for  your  sake  than  I 
should  othenvise  have  been.     While  I  am  paying  my  respect  to  your  lordship,  I  would 
not  be  thought  forgetful  of  your  brother,   directing  what  I  have  here  said  at  the  same 
time  to  him.     Go  on,  my  lord,  to  answer  the  great  expectations  which  your  friends 
have  from  you  ;  and  be  your  chief  ambition  to  deserve  the  praise  of  all  wise  and  good 
men.     I  am, 

my  lord, 

with  the  greatest  respect  and  most  sincere  aifectiaa, 

your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  COOKE. 


'  Lord  George  Johnston  when  this  was  firet  published  in  the  year  1728. 
•  These  notes  are  omitted  in  the  preicnl  edition.     C. 
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THE  ARGL'MEKT. 

Alter  thp  proposition,  and  invocation,  the  poet 
begins  the  generation  of  the  gods.  This  poem, 
besides  the  genealogy  of  the  deities  and  heroes, 
contains  the  story  of  Heaven  and  the  conspiracy 
of  his  v>'ife  and  sons  against  him,  the  story 
of  Styx  and  her  offsprings,  of  Saturn  and  his 
sons,  and  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora:  lience 
the  poet  proceeds  to  relate  the  war  of  tlie  gods, 
whieli  is  tile  subject  of  above  three  hundred 
verses.  The  reader  is  often  reheved,  from  the 
narrative  part  of  the  theogony,  with  several 
beautiful  descriptions,  and  other  poetical  em- 
bellishments. 
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"DEGIN,  my  song,  with  the  melodious  nine 

Of  Helicon  the  spacious  and  divine; 
The  Muses  there,  a  lovely  choir,  advance, 
With  tender  feet  to  form  the  skilful  dance, 
Now  round  the  sable  font  in  order  move. 
Now  round  the  altar  of  Saturnian  Jove; 
Or,  if  the  cooling  streams  to  bathe  invite, 
III  thee,  Permessus,  they  awhile  delight ; 
Or  now  to  Hippocrene  resort  tlie  fair. 
Or,  Olmius,  to  thy  sacred  spring  repair. 
Veil'd  in  thick  air,  they  all  the  night  prolong. 
In  praise  of  asgis-bcaring  Jove,  the  song; 
And  thou,  O  .•Irgive  Juno,  go'.den  shod, 
Art  join'd  in  praises  with  thy  consort  god; 
Thee,  goddess,  with  the  azure  eyes,  they  sing, 
Minerva,  daughter  of  the  heav'nly  king; 
The  sisters  to  Apollo  tune  their  voice, 
And,  Artemis,  to  thee  whom  darts  rejoice; 
And  Neptune  in  the  pious  hymn  they  sound, 
Who  girts  the  Earth,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground; 
A  tribute  they  to  Themis  chaste  allow,  21 

And  \"enus  charming  with  the  bending  brow, 


Nor  Hebe,  crown'd  with  gold,  forget  to  praise. 
Nor  fair  Dioiie  in  their  holy  lays; 
Nor  thou,  Aurora,  nor  the  d.>iy's  great  light. 
Remain  unsung,  nor  the  fair  lamp  of  night; 
To  thee,  Latona,  next  the  numbers  range; 
lapctus,  and  Saturn,  wont  to  change, 
They  chant;  thee,  Ocean,  witli  an  ample  breast. 
They  sing,  and  Earth,  and  Night  in  sable  dress'd ; 
Nor  cease  the  virgins  here  the  strain  divine;      31 
They  celebrate  the  whole  immortal  line. 
Erewhile  as  they  the  shepherd  swain  behold 
Feeding,  beneath  the  sacretl  mount,  his  fold. 
With  love  of  charming  Song  his  breast  they  fir'd; 
There  me  the  heav'nly  Muses  first  inspir'd ; 
There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  silence  broke, 
To  Hesiod  thus,  the  shepherd  swain,  they  spoke, 

"  Shepherds,  attend,  your  happiness  who  place 
In  gluttony  alone,  the  swain's  disgrace ;  40 

Strict  to  your  duty  in  the  field  you  keep. 
There  vigilant  by  night  to  watch  your  sheep : 
Attend,  ye  swains  on  whom  the  Muses  call. 
Regard  the  honour  not  bestow'd  on  all ; 
'Tisours  to  speak  the  truth  in  language  plain. 
Or  give  the  face  of  truth  to  what  we  feign." 

So  spoke  the  maids  of  Jove,  the  sacred  nine. 
And  pluck'd  a  sceptre  from  the  tree  divine. 
To  me  the  branch  they  gave,  with  look  serene. 
The  laurel  ensign,  never-failing  green:  50 

I  took  the  gift  with  holy  raptures  fir'd, 
i\t5'  words  flow  sweeter,  and  my  soul's  inspir'd; 
Before  my  eyes  appears  the  various  scene 
Of  ull  that  is  to  come,  and  what  has  been. 
Me  have  the  Muses  chose,  their  bard  to  grace. 
To  celebrate  the  hiess'd  immortal  race; 
To  them  the  honour?  of  my  verse  belong. 
To  them  I  first  and  last  devote  the  song: 
IJut  where,  O  where,  enchanted  do  I  rove. 
Or  o'er  the  rocks,  or  through  the  vocal  grove  ?  (>0 

Now  with  th'  harmonious  nine  begin,  whose  voice 
Makes  their  great  sire,  Olympian  Jove,  rejoice; 
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The  ])resent,  future,  and  the  past,  they  sing, 
Join'd  in  sweet  concert  to  delight  their  king; 
Melodious  and  untir'd  tiieir  voices  flow; 
Oiynipus  echoes,  ever  croun'd  with  snow. 
The  heav'niy  songsters  fill  tli'  ethereal  round  ; 
Jove's  palace  laughs,  and  all  the  courts  rewound: 
Sott  warbling  eudless  with  their  voice  divine. 
They  celebrate  the  whole  hnaiortal  line:  70 

!From  Eaith,  and  Hcav'n,  great  parents,  first  they 
The  progeny  of  gods,  a  bounteous  race  j       [trace 
And  then  to  Jove  again  returns  the  song, 
Of  all  in  empire,  and  command,  most  stions:; 
W'hose  praises  first  and  last  their  bo^om  tire, 
Of  mortals,  and  immortal  gods,  the  sire: 
Nor  to  the  sons  of  men  deny  they  praise, 
To  such  as  merit  of  their  heav'uly  lays; 
They  sing  the  giants  of  puissant  arm, 
And  with  the  wond'rous  tale  their  father  charm. 

Mnemosyne,  in  the  Pierian  grove,  81 

The  scene  of  her  intrigue  with  niighly  Jove, 
The  empress  of  Eleuther,  fertile  Earth, 
Brought  to  Olympian  Jove  the  Muaes  forth; 
Blessed  oflsprings,  happy  maids,vvhose  pow'iful  art 
Can  banish  cares,  and  ease  the  painful  heart. 
Absent  from  Heav'n,  to  quench  his  nm'rous  (lame, 
Nine  nights  the  god  of  gods  compress'd  the  dame. 
Now  thrice  three  times  the  Mooa  concludes   her 

race. 
And  shows  the  produce  of  the  god's  embrace,      90 
Fair  daughters,  pledges  of  immortal  Jove, 
In  number  equal  to  the  nights  of  lovej 
Bless'd  maids,  by  harmony  of  temper  join'd  ; 
And  verse,  their  only  care,  employs  their  mind. 
The  virgin  songsters  first  beheld  the  light 
Near  where  Olympus  rears  his  snowy  hciirht ; 
Where  to  the  maids  fair  stately  domes  ascend, 
"Whose  steps  a  constant  beauteous  choir  attend. 
Kot  far  frum  hencu  the  Graces  keep  their  court. 
And  with  the  god»f  love  in  banquets  sport;     K'O 
Meanwhile  the  nine  their  heav'nly  voices  raise, 
'J'o  the  immortal  pow'rs,  the  song  of  praise; 
They  tune  their  voices  in  a  sacred  cause. 
Their  theme  the  manners  of  the  gods,  and  laws: 
"U'faon  to  Olympus  they  pursue  their  way, 
Sweet  warbling,  as  they  go,  the  deathless  lay, 
Measuring  to  Jove,  with  gentje  steps,  the  ground, 
The  sable  earth  returns  the  joyful  sound. 
GreatJove,  their  sire,  who  rules  th'  ethereal  plains, 
Confinn'd  in  pow'r,  of  gods  the  monarch  rcign>; 
His  father  Saturn  hurl'd  from  his  command,      1 J 1 
He  grasps  the  thunder  with  his  conqu'ring  hand; 
He  gives  the  bolts  their  vii^our  as  they  fly, 
And  bids  the  red-hot  iight*ning  pierce  tlie  sky; 
His  subject  deities  obey  his  nod. 
All  honours  flow  from  him,  of  gods  the  god; 
From  him  the  Muses  sprxmg,  no  less  their  sire. 
Whose  attributes  the  heav'nly  maids  inspire  : 
Clio  begins  the  lovely  tuneful  race, 
Melpomene  which,  and  Euterpe,  grace,  120 

Terpsichore  all  joyful  in  the  choir, 
And  Erato,  to  love  whoso  lays  inspire; 
To  these  Thalia  and  Polyir.nia  join, 
Urania,  and  Calliope  divine. 
The  fir>t,  in  honour,  of  the  tuneful  nine  ; 
She  the  great  acts  of  virtuous  munarchs  sings. 
Companion  only  for  the  best  of  kings. 
Happy  of  princes,  foster  sons  of  Jove, 
Whom  at  his  birth  the  nine  with  eyes  of  lore 
Behold;  to  honours  they  his  days  design;         130 
He  first  among  the  sceptred  hands  shall  shine  ; 


Him  they  adorn  with  every  grace  of  son*, 
And  soft  persuasion  dwells  upon  his  tongue; 
To  him,  theirjadge,  the  people  turn  their  eye. 
On  him  for  justice  in  their  cause  rely, 
Reason  alone  his  upright  judgment  guides. 
He  Iiears  iuipailial,  and  for  truth  decides; 
Thus  he  determines  from  a  sense  profound. 
And  of  contention  heals  the  pois'nous  wound.  139 
Wise  kings,  wiien  subjects  grow  in  faction  stiong. 
First   calm  Ihcir  minds,  and  then   redress    their 
By  theirgoodcounselsbid  thetuniult  cease,[wToug, 
And  sooth  contending  parties  into  peace; 
His  aid  with  dulenus  rev'rence  they  implore. 
And  as  a  sod  their  virtuous  prince  adore: 
from  whom  the  Muses  love  such  blessings  flow. 
To  them  a  righteous  prince  the  people  owe. 
From  Jove,  great  origin,  all  moiiarchs  spring, 
From  mighty  Jove,  of  kings  himself  the  king; 
From  the  Pierian  maids,  the  heav'nly  nine,      150 
And  from  Apolio,  sire  of  verse  divine. 
Far-shooting  d;nty,  whose  beams  insj»ire, 
The  poets  spring,  and  all  who  strike  the  lyre. 
Bless'd  whom  with  eyes  of  love  the  Muses  vie\r, 
Sweet  flow  his  wonls,  gentle  as  falling  dew. 
Is  there  a  man  by  rising  woes  oppress'd. 
Who  feels  the  pangs  of  a  distracted  breast. 
Let  but  the  bavd,  who  serves  the  nine,  rehearse 
The  acts  of  heroes  pass'd,  the  theme  for  verse. 
Or  if  the  p.aise  of  gods,  who  pass  their  days    IGO 
In  endless  ease  above,  adorns  the  lays. 
The  pou'rful  words  administer  relief. 
And  from  the.  wounded  mind  expel  the  grief; 
Such  are  the  charms  which  to  the  bard  belong, 
A  gift  from  gods  deriv'd,  the  powV  of  song. 

Hail,  maids   celestial,   seed  of  Heav'n's  great 
Hear,  nor  unaided  let  the  poet  sing,  [kittg* 

lu'^plre  a  lovely  lay,  harmonious  nine, 
My  theme  th'  immorral  gods,  a  race  divine. 
Of  Eaith,  of  Heav'n,  which  lamps  of  light  adorn. 
And  of  old  sable  Night,  great  parents,  born,    171 
And,  after,  nourish'd  by  the  briny  Main  : 
Hear,  goddesses,  and  aid  the  veutVous  strain; 
Say  whence  the  deathless  gods  receiv'd  t'  eir  birth. 
And  next  relate  the  origin  of  Earth,  [shore. 

Whence  the  wide  sea  that  spreads  from  shore  to 
Whose  surges  foam  with  rage,  and  billows  roar, 
Whence  rivers  which  in  various  channels  flow. 
And  whence  the  stars  which  liiht  the  world  bclow^, 
And  whence  the  wide  expanse  of  Heav*n, and  whence 
The  gods,  to  mortals  who  their  good  dispense;     181 
Say  how  from  them  our  honours  we  receive. 
And  whence  the  pow'r  that  they  our  wnnts  relieve; 
How  they  arriv'd  to  the  ethereal  plains, 
And  took  possession  of  the  fair  domains: 
With  these,  Olympian  maids,  my  breast  inspire. 
And  to  the  end  support  the  sacred  6re, 
In  order  all  from  the  beginning  trace, 
From  the  first  parents  of  the  numVous  race. 

Chaos,  of  all  the  origin,  gave  birth  190 

First  to  her  offspring  the  wide-bosom*d  Earth, 
The  seat  secure  of  all  the  gods,  who  now 
Possess  Oiympus  ever  cloth'd  with  snow; 
Th*  abodes  of  Hell  from  the  same  fountain  rise^ 
A  gloomy  land  that  subterranean  lies; 
Atid  hence  docs  Love  his  ancient  lineage  trace, 
Ex'celling  fair  of  all  th'  immortal  race; 
At  his  approach  all  care  is  chas'd  away, 
Nor  can  the  wisest  pow'r  resist  his  sway; 
Nor  man.  nor  god,  bi*;  mighty  force  restrains,  20^ 
Alike  in  ev'ir  breast  the  gudliead  reigns: 
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Ami  Erebns,  black  son,  from  Cliaos  came, 
Born  H-ith  his  sister  Ni;,'Iit,  a  sable  daiiic. 

Nifcht  Ijore,  tlie  produce  of  lier  am'ious  play 
With  Erebus,  the  sky,  and  cheerful  day. 

Eai  th  first  an  equal  to  herself  in  fame 
Brought  forth,  that  covers  all,  the  starry  frame, 
The  spacious  Hcav'ii,  of  !;ods  the  safe  domain. 
Who  live  iu  endless  bliss,  exempt  from  pain  ; 
From  her  the  lofiy  hills,  and  ev'ry  grove,  '2U) 

Where  nymphs  inhabit,  f;ucldesses,  and  rove: 
Without  the  mutual  joys  of  love  she  bore 
The  barren  sea,  «hosc  whit'ningbillows  roar. 

At  length  the  Ocean,  with  his  pools  profound. 
Whose  whirling  streams  pursue  their  rapid  rounil, 
Of  Heav'n  and  Earth  is  born  ;  Coeus  his  liiith 
Prom  tliem  derives,  and  Creus,  sons  of  Kartb  ; 
Hyperion  and  Jaj)het,  brothers, join: 
Thea,  and  Rhea,  of  this  ancient  line 
Descend;  and  Themis  boasts  the  source  di^  inc. 
And  thou  Mnemosyne, and  Phccbe,  crown'd      121 
With  gold,  and  Tethys,  for  her  charms  renown'd: 
To  these  successive  wily  Saturn  came, 
As  sire  and  son  iu  each  a  barb'rous  natiie. 
Three  sons  aresprnng  from  Heav'n  and  Earth's  eni- 
The  Cyclops  bold,  in  heart  a  haughty  race,  [brace, 
Brontes,  and  Steropes,  and  Arges  biave, 
Who  to  the  hanils  of  Jove  the  thunder  gave; 
They  for  almighty  pow'r  did  light'ning  frame, 
All  eqoal  to  the  gods  themselves  in  fame;         230 
<lDe  eye  was  plac'd,  a  large  round  orb,  and  bright. 
Amidst  their  forehead  to  receive  the  light;  [skill, 
Hence  were  they  Cyclops  call'd;  gnat  was  th<-ir 
Their  strength,  nnd  vigour,  to  perform  their  will. 
The  fruitful  Earth  by  Heav'n  conceiv'd  again, 
And  for  three  mighty  sons  the  rending  pain 
.She  suffered ;  Cottus,  terrible  to  name, 
•^yges,  ;md  Briareus,  of  equal  fame; 
Conspicuous  above  the  rest  they  shiu'd. 
Of  body  strong,  magnanimous  of  mind;  240 

fifty  large  heads  their  lusty  shoulders  bore, 
AikI  dang'rous  to  approach,  hanils  fifty  more: 
Ufa.'l  from  Heav'n,  their  sire,  who  took  their  birth, 
These  were  most  dreadful  of  the  sous  of  Earth; 
Their  cruel  father,  from  their  natal  hour, 
With  hate  pursued  them,  to  his  utmost  pow'r; 
He  from  the  parent  womb  did  all  convey 
Into  some  secret  cave  i-einote  from  day  : 
The  tyrant  father  thus  his  sons  oppress'd. 
And  evil  meditations  fdl'd  his  breast.  250 

Earth  deeply  groaii'd  for  these  her  sons  confin'd, 
Aud  vengeance   for   their  wrongs  employ'd  her 

mind; 
She  yields  black  iron  from  her  fruitful  vein, 
And  of  it  forms  au  instrument  of  pain  ; 
Then  to  her  children  thus,  the  silence  broke, 
Without  reserve  she,  deeply  sighing,  spoke. 

My  sons,  descended  from  a  barb'rous  sire. 
Whose  evil  acts  our  breasts  to  vengeance  lire, 
Attentive  to  my  friendly  voice  incline; 
Tir  aggressor  he,  and  to  revenge  be  thine.''       260 

The  bold  proposal  they  astonish'd  hear; 
Her  words  posscss'd  them  with  a  silent  fear; 
Saturn,  at  last,  whom  no  deceit  can  blind, 
To  her  responsive  thus  deelar'd  his  mind. 

"  M.atron,  for  us  the  throeing  pangs  who  bore, 
Much  ive  have  -sutfi  r'd,  but  will  bear  u  i  more; 
If  such  as  fathers  ought  ours  will  not  lie. 
The  name  of  father  is  no  tie  to  me  ; 
Patient  of  wrongs,  if  they  th' attempt  decline, 
Th'  ugjressgr  he,  all  to  revcuge  be  u.inc.''        270 


Eaith  greatly  joy'd  at  what  his  words  reveal'd^ 
.And  in  close  ambush  tiiiii  IVom  all  conceai'd; 
.\rm'd  with  the  crooked  mstrument  she  made. 
She  taught  him  to  direct  the  sharp. tooth'd  blade. 
(Ireat  Heav'n  appro.ach'd  beneath  the  veil  ofXigbt, 
Proposing  from  his  consort.  Earth,  delight; 
As  iu  fu  I  length  the  god  extended  lay, 
»<)  fraud  suspLClingin  his  am'ious  play. 
Out  i"usb'd  his  son,  complotter  with  his  wife, 
Mis  right  hand  giasp'd  the  long,  the  fatal,  liuT*, 
His  left  the  channel  of  the  seed  of  life,  '2il 

Which  fromth.'  roots  the  rough-tooth'<l  metal  tore. 
And  bath'd  bis  lingers  with  his  father's  gore; 
1  Ic  throw'd  behind  the  source  of  Heaven's  pain. 
Nor  fell  the  ruins  of  the  god  in  vain ;. 
The  sanguine  dro;is  which  from  the  members  fall 
Tlie  fertile  earth  receives,  and  drinks  tlieni  all: 
Hrnc",  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  year, 
Sprung  mighty  Giants,  pow'rful  with  the  spe.nr. 
Shining  in  arms;  the  Furies  took  their  birth    290 
Ilencc-,  and  the  Wood-Nymphs  of  the  sjiaciou* 
Saturn  the  parts  divided  from  the  w  ouni,    [earth. 
Spoils  of  Ins  I  arent  god,  east  from  tlie  gi-iiund 
Into  the  sea;  long  through  the  watry  plain 
Thiy  journey'd  on  the  surface  of  the  main  : 
Fruitful  at  length  th'  immortal  substance  gvot»5, 
Whit'ning  it  foams,  and  in  a  cirele  flows: 
13-'lnild  a  nymph  arise  divinely  fair, 
\\'hum  to  Cytiieia  tirst  the  surges  bear: 
H 'iice  is  she  borne  safe  o'er  the  dee|>s  profound 
To  Cyprus,  water'd  by  the  waves  arouiitl:         ;jul 
.\nd  here  she  walks  endow'd  with  every  grace 
To  charm,  the  goldess  blooming  in  her  ta;  e; 
Her  looks  demand  respect ;  and  where  she  goes, 
neiii  ath  her  tender  feet  the  herbage  blows; 
And  Aphrodite,  from  the  foam,  her  name. 
Anion:!  the  race  of  gods  and  men  the  ^auie; 
And  Cytherea  from  Cythera  came  ; 
Whence,  beauteous  crown'd,  she  saTely  cross'd  the 
And  call'd,  O  Cyprus,  Cypilk  from  thee;        [>e  i. 
Nor  less  by  Philoineilea  known  on  earth,  SI  1 

A  name  deriv'd  immediate  from  her  birth: 
Her  (irst  attendants  to  th'  immortal  choir 
Were  Love,  the  oldest  god,  and  fair  Desire: 
The  virgin  whisper,  and  the  tempting  siuile. 
The  sweet  allurement  that  can  hearts  beguile. 
Soft  blandishm'  iits  which  never  fail  to  move, 
Friendship,  and  all  the  fond  deceits  in  love. 
Constant  her  steps  iiursuc,  or  will  she  go 
Among  the  gods  above,  or  meu  below.  ;20 

Great  Heav'n  was  wioth  thus  by  his  sons  to  bleed. 
And  call'd  them  Titans  from  the  barb'rous  deed  ; 
He  told  them  all,  from  a  jirophetic  mind. 
The  hours  ipf  bis  revenge  were  sure  behind. 

Now  darksome  Night  fruitful  began  to  prove. 
Without  the  knoivledge  of  connubial  love; 
From  her  black  womb  sad  Destiny  and  Fate, 
Death,  Sleep,  and  num'rous  dreams,  derive    li.eir 
With  Momus  the  dark  goddess  teems  again,  [date: 
-And  Care,  the  mother  of  a  doleful  train  ;  35t> 

Th'  Hesperides  she  bore,  far  in  the  seas 
fi  uards  of  the  golden  fruit,  and  fertile  trees : 
From  the  same  parent  sprung  the  rig'rous  three. 
The  goddesses  of  fate  and  destiny, 
Clotho  and  I.achesis,  whose  boundless  sway. 
With  Atropos,  both  men  and  goils  obey  ; 
To  huuian  race  they,  from  their  birth,  ordain 
A  tile  of  pleasure  or  a  life  of  pain  ; 
To  slav'ry,  or  to  empire,  such  their  pow'r, 
They  tixa  mortal  at  his  natal  hour;  ;,-.' 
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The  crimes  of  men,  and  gods,  the  Fates  pursue, 
And  give  to  each  alike  the  vengeance  due; 
Nor  can  the  greatest  their  resentment  fly. 
They  punish  ere  they  lay  their  anger  by: 
And  Nemesis  from  the  same  fountain  rose, 
from  hurtful  Night,  herself  the  source  of  woes  : 
Hence  fiaud,  and  loo^e  desire,  the  bane  of  life, 
Old  age  vexatious,  and  corroding  strife. 

From  strife  pernicious,  painlul  labour  rose. 
Oblivion,  famine,  and  tormenting  woes;  350 

Hence  combats,  murders,  wars, and  slaughters,  rise, 
Dt-ceits,  and  quarrels,  and  injurious  lie*^; 
Unruly  licence  hence  that  knows  no  bounds. 
And  losses  spring,  and  sad  doQiestic  wounds; 
Hence  perjury,  black  perjury,  began, 
A  Clime  destructive  to  the  race  of  man. 

Old  Nereus  to  the  Sea  was  born  of  Earth, 
Neieus  who  claims  the  precedence  in  birth 
To  their  descendants;  him  old  god  they  call. 
Because  sincere,  and  aflable,  to  all;  S60 

In  judgment  moderation  he  preseiTCS, 
And  never  from  the  paths  of  justice  swerves. 
Thaumas  the  great  from  the  same  parents  came, 
Phorcys  the  strong,  and  Ceto  beauteous  dame: 
To  the  same  sire  did  Earth  Euribia  bear, 
As  iron  hard  her  heart,  a  cruel  fair. 

Doris  to  Nereus  bore  a  lovely  train, 
Fifty  fair  daughters,  wand'rers  of  the  main; 
A  beauteous  mother  she,  of  Ocean  born. 
Whose  graceful  head  the  comeliest  locks  adorn  : 
Proto,  Eucrate,  nymphs,  begin  the  line,  371 

Sao  to  whom,  and  Amphitritejoin; 
Eudore,  Thetis,  and  Galene,  grace. 
With  Glance,  and  Cymothoe,  the  race; 
S^s-ift-footed  Spio  hence  derives  her  birtlj. 
With  thee,  Thalia,  ever  ]irone  to  mirth; 
And  Melite,  charming  in  mien  to  see. 
Did  the  same  mother  bear,  Euliuiene, 
Agave  too,  Pasitl.ea  and  thee; 
From  whom  sprung  Erato,  Eunice,  you,  380 

With  arms  appearing  of  a  rosy  hue; 
Doto  and  Proto  join  the  progeny. 
With  them  Pherusa  and  Dunamene; 
Nisiea  and  Actsa  boast  tlie  same, 
Protomedia  from  the  fridtful  dame. 
And  Doris,  honour'J  with  maternal  name; 
And  hence  does  Panope  her  lineage  trace. 
And  Galatea,  with  a  lovely  face; 
And  hence  Hippothoe,  who  sweetly  charms, 
And  thou,  Hipponoe,  with  thy  rosy  arms ;        390 
And  hence  Cyinodoce,  the  floods  who  binds, 
And  with  Cymatolece  stills  the  winds ; 
With  thern  the  pow'r.does  Amphitrite  share. 
Of  all  the  main  the  loveliest-footed  fair; 
Cumo,  Heione,  and  Halimed, 
With  a  sweet  garland  that  adorns  her  head. 
Boast  the  same  rise,  joyful  Glauconome, 
Pontopoica,  and  Liagore ; 
Evagure,  Laomedia,join, 

And  thou,  Polynon.e,  the  num'rous  line;  400 

Autonoe,  l.ysiiinassa,  nnme. 
Sisters  de>eended  from  the  fertile  dame; 
In  the  bright  list  Evarue  fair  we  find. 
Spotless  the  nymph  both  in  her  form  and  mind, 
And  Psamathe,  of  a  majestic  mien; 
And  thou,  divine  Meni]>pe,  there  art  seen  ; 
To  these  we  Nefo  add,  Eupompe,  thee. 
And  thee,  Themisto,  next,  and  Pronoe; 
Nemertes,  virgin  chaste,  completes  the  race. 
Not  last  iu  honour,  thoiiijh  tinj  last  in  [liaee;   410 


Her  breast  the  virtues  of  her  parent  fire. 
Her  mind  the  copy  of  her  deathless  sire. 
From  blameless  Nereus  these,  the  fruits  of  jo}'. 
And  goodly  ofiices  the  nymphs  employ. 

Of  Ocean  born,  Eiectre  plights  her  word 
To  Thaumas,  and  obeys  her  rightful  lord; 
Iris  to  whom,  a  goddess  swift,  she  bears  ; 
From  them  the  Harpies  with  their  comely  hairs 
Descend,  Aello,  who  pursues  the  wind. 
And  with  her  sister  leaves  the  birds  behind;     400 
Ocypete  the  other;  when  they  fly. 
They  seem  with  rapid  wings  to  reach  the  sky. 

Ceto  to  Pnoreys  bore  the  Graice,  grey 
From  the  first  moment  they  beheld  the  day; 
Hence  gods  and  men  these  daughters  Graise  namej 
Pephredo  lovi  ly  veil'd  from  Ceto  came, 
And  Eiiyo  with  her  saffron  veil:  the  same 
To  Phorcys  bore  the  Gorgons,  who  remain 
Far  in  the  seat  of  Night,  the  distant  main,       42? 
Where,  murm'ring  at  their  task,  th'  Hesperides 
Watch  o'er  the  golden  fruit,  and  fertile  trees: 
The  number  of  the  Gorgons  once  were  three, 
Stheiio,  Medusa,  and  Euryale; 
Of  which  two  sisters  draw  immortal  breath. 
Free  from  the  fears  of  age  as  free  from  death  ; 
But  thou.  Medusa,  felt  a  pow'rful  foe, 
A  mortal  thou,  and  horn  to  mortal  woe; 
Nothing  avail'd  of  love  thy  blissful  hours. 
In  a  soft  meadow,  on  a  bed  of  fiow'rs. 
Thy  tendir  dalliance  with  the  ocean's  king,     440 
And  iu  the  beauty  of  the  year,  the  spring; 
You  by  the  conqu'ilng  hand  of  Perseus  bled, 
Perseus  whose  sword  laid  low  iu  dust  thy  head  ; 
Then  started  out,  when  you  began  to  bleed. 
The  great  Chrysaor,  and  t!ie  gallant  steed 
Caird  Pegasus,  a  name  not  given  in  vain, 
Horn  near  the  fountains  of  the  spacious  main. 
His  birth  will  great  Chrysaor's  name  unfold. 
When  in  his  hand  glitter'd  the  sword  of  gold  ; 
Mounted  on  Pegasus  he  soar'd  above,  450 

And  sought  the  palace  of  almighty  Jove; 
Loaned  with  light'ning  through  the  skies  he  rode. 
And  bore  it  with  the  thunder  to  the  god. 
Clirysaor,  love  the  guide,  Calliroe  led. 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed ;         [head  ; 
AVhence  Geryon  sprung,    tierce  with  his    triple 
Whom  Hercules  laid  breathless  on  the  ground. 
In  Erythea,  which  the  waves  surround  ; 
His  oxen  low  ing  round  their  master  stand. 
While  he  falls  gasping  from  the  conqu'ror's  hand  : 
That  fatal  day'beheW  Eurytion  fall,  461 

And  with  him  Orthus  in  a  gloomy  stall; 
By  his  strong  arm  the  dog  and  herdsman  slain, 
'f  iie  hero  drove  the  oxen  cross  the  main; 
The  wide-brow'd  herds  he  to  Tiiynthns  bore. 
And  safely  landed  on  the  sacred  shore. 
Calliroe  in  a  cave  conceiv'd  again, 
.\nd  for  Echidna  bore  maternal  pain; 
A  monster  she  of  an  undaunted  mind. 
Unlike  the  gods,  nor  like  the  lium.^n  kind ;       470 
( liie  half  a  nymph  of  a  prodigious  size. 
Fair  her  coin|>lexion,  and  asquint  her  eyes; 
The  other  half  a  serjjent  dire  to  view. 
Large  and  vomcious,  and  of  various  hue ; 
Deep  in  a  Syrian  rock  her  horrid  den. 
From  the  immortal  gods  remote,  and  men ; 
There,  so  the  council  of  the  gods  ordains. 
Forlorn,  and  ever  youns:,  the  nymph  remains. 

In  love  Echidna  with  Typhoon  join'd, 
Outrageous  he,  and  blust'ring,  as  the  wind;      4S0 
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Of  these  the  offsprings  prov'd  a  furious  race  j 
Orthus,  the  prudiicc  of  the  first  euihi ace, 
Was  vigilant  to  watch  his  master's  herd. 
The  do^  of  Gei-yon,  and  a  trusty  guard : 
Next  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Pluto,  came. 
Devouring',  direful,  of  a  monstrous  frame; 
From  iifty  lieads  he  barks  with  fifty  tongues, 
Fit  rce,  and  undaunted,  with  his  brasen  lungs: 
The  dreadtiil  Hydra  rose  from  the  same  bed, 
In  Lenia  by  the  fair  arm'd  Juno  bred,  490 

Juno,  with  hate  implacable  who  strove, 
Against  the  virtues  of  the  son  of  Jove; 
But  Hercules,  with  lolaus  juiu'd, 
Aniphiiryon^s  race,  and  (jf  a  martial  mind, 
Bhss'd  with  the  counsel  uf  the  warlike  maid, 
Dead  at  his  feet  the  horrid  monster  lay'd  : 
From  the  same  parents  sprunti  Chimaira  dire, 
Frum  wiiose  black  nostrils  issued  l^ames  of  fire; 
Strong,  and  of  size  immense;  a  mounter  she 
Kapid  in  flight,  astonishing  to  see; 
A  lion's  head  on  lier  large  shoulders  grew. 
The  goat's  and  dragon's,  terrible  to  view; 
A  lion  she  before  in  mane  and  throat, 
Behind  a  dragon,  in  the  mid.-.t  a  goat; 
Her  Pega-ius  the  swift  subdued  in  tlight, 
Back'd  by  Bellerophon,  a  gallant  knight. 

From  Orthus  and  Chimera,  foul  embrace. 
Is  Sphinx  deriv'd,  a  munster  to  the  race 
Of  Cadmns  fatal :  from  the  same  dire  veins 
Sprung  the  j-tern  ranger  of  Nemean  plains,      510 
The  iion  nourish'd  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Permited  hnd  of  Trctum's  mount  to  rove; 
Nemea  ht ,  and  Apesas,  commands. 
Alarms  the  people,  and  destroys  their  lands; 
In  Hercules  at  last  a  foe  he  found, 
And  from  liis  arm  receivM  a  mortal  wound. 

Ceto  and  Porcys  both  renew'd  their  flame; 
From  which  amour  a  horrid  serpent  came; 
AVho  keeps,  while  in  a  spacious  cave  he  lies, 
AVatchful  o'er  all  the  golden  fruit  his  eyes.       520 

Tethys  and  Ocean,  born  of  Heav'n,  embrace. 
Whence    springs  the   Nile,    and   a   long    wat'ry 

race, 
Alphens,  and  Eridanus  the  strong. 
Thai  rises  deep,  and  stately  rolls  along, 
Strymon,  Ma*ander,  and  the  Ister  clear; 
Nor,  Phasis.  are  tiiy  streams  omittid  here; 
To  the  same  rise  Rhesus  his  current  owes. 
And  Achelous,  that  like  silver  flows; 
Hence  Nessus  takes  his  course,  and  Rhodius, 
With  Ilaliacmon,  and  Heptriporus;  530 

To  these  the  Granic  and  -ffisapns  join, 
Hermns  to  these,  and  Simois  divine, 
Pencils,  and  the  Caic  flood,  that  laves 
The  verdant  margins  with  his  beauteous  waves; 
The  great  Sangnrius,  and  the  ha  Ion,  name, 
PatHienius,  and  I'.venus,  streams  of  fame. 
And  you,  Ardescus,  boast  the  finilful  line. 
And  lastly  you,  ScamcTidcr  the  divine. 
From  the  same  parents,  fertde  pair,  we  trace 
A  progeny  of  nymph>,  a  sacred  race  ;  540 

M'ho,    from    their    birth,    o'er    ail    mankind    the 

care 
With  the  great  king  Apollo  jointly  share; 
In  this  is  Jove,  the  god  of  gods,  oboyM, 
AVho  grants  the  rivers  all  to  lend  their  aid. 
The  nymphs  from  Tethys,  and  old  Ocean  these, 
Pitho,  Admeto,  dan-^hlei '  of  the  seas, 
lanthc,  and  Electra,  nymphs  of  fame. 
Doris,  and  Prymuo,  aud  the  btauteuus  dame 


Urania,  as  a  goddess  fair  in  face; 

Hence  Hippo,  and  hence  Clymene,  we  trace,  550 

And  thou,  Rodia,  of  the  num'rous  race; 

Zeuxo  to  these  succeeds,  Calliroe, 

Clytie,  Idya,  and  Pasithoe  ; 

PJe\aurc  liere,  and  Galaxaure,  join. 

And  lovely  Dion,  of  a  lovely  line; 

Molobosis,  and  Tlioe,  add  lo  these, 

And  charming  Polydora,  form'd  to  please, 

Ccrces,  whose  beauties  all  from  nature  rise. 

And  Pluto,  with  her  large  majestic  eyes;         ' 

Perseis,  Xanthe,  in  the  list  we  see. 

And  lanira,  and,  Acaste,  thee; 

Menestho,  nor  Europa,  hence  remove. 

Nor  Metis,  nor  Pctrsea,  raising  love; 

Crisie  and  Asia  boast  one  ancient  sire. 

With  fair  Calypso,  object  of  desire, 

Telestiiu,  saflVon-veilM,  Eurynome, 

Eudore,  'J'yche,  and  Ocyroe, 

And  thou,  Amphiro,  of  the  source  divine, 

And  Styx,  exceeding  all  the  lovely  line; 

These  are  the  sons  first  in  the  list  of  fame,      570 

And  daughters,  which  from  ancient  Ocean  came. 

And  fruitful  Tethys,  venerable  dame:  [earth 

Thousands  of  streams  which    flow   the   spacious 

From  Tethys,  and  her  sons,  deduce  their  birth; 

Numbers  of  tides  she  yielded  to  her  lord, 

Too  many  for  a  mortal  to  record; 

But  they  who  on,  or  near,  their  boixlers  dwell. 

Their  virtues  know,  and  can  describe  them  well. 

Tiie  fruits  of  Thia  and  Hy^periou  rise. 
And  with  refulgent  lustre  light  the  skies,  590 

The  gri  at,  the  glorious  Sun,  transcending  bright. 
And  the  fair  splendid  Mnon,the  lamp  of  night ; 
With  them  Aurora,  wh<  a  whose  dawn  appears. 
Who  mortal  men,  and  gods  inunortal,  cheer*. 

To  Ci-eus,  her  espous'd,  a  son  of  Earth, 
Eurybia  gave  the  great  Astraeus  birth  ; 
Perses  from  them,  of  all  most  skilful,  came, 
Aud  Pallas,  first  of  goddesses  in  fame. 

Aurora  brought  to  great  AstrEeus  forth 
The  West,  the  South-wind,  and  the  rapid  NortJi ; 
The  morning-star,  fair  Lucifer,  she  bore,  591 

And  ornaments  of  Heav'n,  ten  thousand  more. 

From  Styx,  the  fairest  of  old  Ocean's  tine. 
And  Pallas,  sprung  a  progeny  divine, 
Zeal  to  perform,  aud  VictVy  in  her  pace 
Fair-footed,  Valour,  Might,  a  glorious  race! 
They  hold  a  mansion  in  the  realms  abov^;. 
Their  seat  is  always  near  the  throne  of  Jove; 
Where  the  dread  thundering  god  pursues  his  way. 
They  inarch,  and  clo;ie  behind  his  steps  obey.  600 
This  honour  they  by  Styx,  their  mutlicr,  gain'd; 
VVhich  by  her  pru<ieiice  she  from  Jove  obtain'dr 
When  the  great  pow'r  thate'en  the  gods  commands, 
Who  sends  the  bolts  from  iii>  almighty  hands, 
Snmmon'd  th*  immortals,  who  obey'd  his  call, 
He  thus  address'd  them  in  th'  olympian  hall. 

"  Ye  gods,  like  gods,  with   me  who  dauntless 
To  face  the  Titans  in  a  dreadful  war,  fdurt: 

Above  the  rest  in  honour  shall  ye  stand. 
An  ample  recompense  shall  load  your  hand:    019 
To  Saturn's  reign  who  bow'd,  and  unprefer'd. 
Void  of  distinction,  and  without  reward, 
Great,  and  magnificently  rich,  shall  shine. 
As  right  requires,  and  suits  a  powV  divine.'' 

Firvt  as  her  father  couusellVl,  Styx  ascends, 
And  lier  brave  ofl"springs  to  the  god  commends; 
Great  Jove  ivcejv'd  her  w'tUi  peculiar  grace. 
Nor  huuour*d  lesii  the  mother  tbau  ber  race: 
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£  lioliM  w'tli  ii'ifts  slie  left  the  bright  abodes, 
liy  Juve  ordaiiiM  the  solemn  oath  ui'gods  ;      620 
Her  children,  as  she  wishM,  behind  remain, 
Constant  attendnnls  on  the  thund'rer's  train  : 
/Mike  the  pod  with  all  mainlainVl  his  word, 
And  rules,  in  empire  slrniisi-,  nf  lords  the  lord. 
P'f'fehe  with  fuiidiKss  to  her  CiJens  eleav'd, 
And  she,  a  goddess,  by  a  god  coneeivM; 
I.atona,  sablc-veil'd,  the  prodnre  ]iroves. 
Pleasing;  to  all,  of  their  counnbial  loves, 
Sweetly  engaginc;  from  hn*  natal  hour, 
'J'he  most  driishlful  in  th*  olympian  bow'r;      f<Cj[) 
Fiom  them  Asteria  sprung,  a  nymph  renoun'd. 
And  with  tlie  ^po^^al  love  of  Perses  crown'd; 
'I'o  whom  she  bure  Ileeate,  iov*d  by  Jove, 
And  honom'd  by  tlT  inhabitants  above, 
Profuselj^  gifted  from  th*  almighty  har.d, 
"With  jiow'r  extensive  o'er  the  sea  and  huid. 
And  great  the  honour  she,  hy  Jove's  high  leave, 
Poes  from  the  starry  vault  of  Heav'n  receive. 
When  to  the  gods  the  sacred  ilame  aspire. 
From  human  ofT'rings,  as  the  law  require,       t'AO 
'Vo  Hecaie  the  vows  are  first  prefei'd  ; 
Happy  of  men  whose  prayers  are  kindly  heard, 
Success  atteuds  his  ev'iy  act  below, 
Uoneur,  wealth,  iiow'r,  to  him  abundant  (low. 
The  gods,  who  a!l  from  Earth  and  Heav'n  descend. 
On  her  decision  for  tlieir  lots  depend  ; 
Nor  wliat  the  earliest  gods,  the  Titans,  claim, 
By  her  ordainM,  of  honour  or  of  fame. 
Has  Jove  revok'd  by  bis  supreme  command, 
For  her  decrees  irrevocable  stand:  650 

Nor  is  her  honour  less,  nor  less  her  po\^  'r, 
I!eeause  she  only  bless'd  the  nuptial  huur- 
Great  is  her  pow'r  on  Earth,  and  great  lier  fame, 
Nor  lecs  in  Heav'n,  and  o'er  the  main  the  same, 
Because  Saturnian  Jove  reveres  the  di'me; 
The  man  she  loves  she  can  to  greatness  raise, 
And  grant  to  whom  she  favours  public  praise; 
This  shines  for  words  distinguish 'd  at  the  bar; 
.  One  proudly  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  war; 
And  she  alone  can  speedy  vict'ry  give,  GGO 

And  rich  in  glory  bid  the  conqu'rcr  live  ; 
And  where  the  venerable  rulers  meet 
She  sits  supreme  upon  the  judgmenl.-scat : 
In  single  trials  or  of  strength,  or  skill, 
PjiOpitious  she  presides  o'er  whom  she  will; 
To  honour  she  extends  the  beauteous  cruwn, 
And  glads  the  parent  with  the  son's  renown, 
With  rapid  swiftness  wings  the  gallant  steeds, 
And  in  the  race  the  flying  courser  speeds. 
AVho,  urgM  by  want,  and  led  by  hopes  of  gain,  670 
Pursue  their  iourney  cross  the  dang'rous  main. 
To  Hecate  they  all  for  safety  bow, 
And  to  their  god  and  her  prefer  the  vow. 
With  ease  the  goddess,  venerable  dame, 
Gives    to   the    sportsman's    hand    his   wi^hM-for 

game ; 
Or  now  the  weary 'd  creature  faintly  flies, 
And,  f.ir  a  while,  eludes  the  huntsman's  eyes, 
Who  stretches,  sure  to  seize  the  panting  pn  y, 
And  f^cur  the  glory  of  the  chase  away, 
Till,  'by  the  kind  protect' rtss  of  the  plains,         680 
Herstnngtb  recovers,  ;uid  new  life  she  gains, 
Sije  starts,  surprising,  and  outstrips  the  wind, 
And  leaves  the  masters  of  thf  chase  behind. 
'With  Mercury  thewatelifn!  goddess  guards 
Of 'joiit"^  the  strangling  (IncUs,  the  lowing  herds. 
And  bleating  folds,  ricli  with  the  pond'rous  fleece; 
By  her  they  lessen,  and  by  her  increase. 


The  only  daughter  of  her  mother  born, 
A  nd  her  the  gods  with  various  gifts  adorn : 
O'er  infants  she,  so  Jove  ordain'd,  presides,     690 
And  the  upgrowing  youth  to  merit  guides; 
(Jreat  is  the  trust  the  future  man  to  breed, 
A  trust  to  her  hy  Saturn's  son  decreed, 
Rhea  to  Saturn  bore,  her  brother  god, 
Vesta  and  Ceres;  Juno,  golden  shod, 
And  Pluto,  hard  of  heart,  whose  wide  command 
Is  o'er  a  dark  and  subterranean  land, 
A  pow'rful  monarch,   hence  derive  their  birth, 
With  Neptune,  deity  who  shakes  the  Earth; 
Of  these  great  Jove,  the  ruler  of  the  skies,        700 
Of  gods  an'l  men  the  sire,  in  council  wise. 
Is  born  ;  and  him  the  universe  adores. 
And  the  Earth  trembles  when  his  thunder  roars. 
Saturn  from  Earth,  and  Heav'n  adorn'd  with  stars. 
Had  Icarn'd  the  rumour  of  approaching  wars. 
Great  as  he  was  a  greater  should  arise 
To  rob  him  of  the  empire  of  the  skies, 
The  mighty  Jove,  his  son,  in  council  wise: 
With  dread  the  fatal  prophecy  he  hear'd, 
And  for  his  regal  honours  greatly  fear'd,  71Gf 

And  that  the  dire  decree  miglit  fruitless  prove, 
Devour'd  his  pledges,  at  their  biith,  of  love: 
Now  Rhea,  wlio  her  slaughter'd  children  griev'd. 
With  Jove,  the  sire  of  gods  and  men,  conceiv'd, 
To  Earth  and  Heav'n  she  for  assistance  runs. 
And  begs  their  counsel  to  revenge  ber  sons. 
To  guard  her  Jove  from  wily  Saturn's  ire. 
Secret  to  keep  him  from  a  barb'rous  sire: 
They  to  their  daughter  lend  a  willing  ear, 
And  to  her  speak  the  hour  of  vengeance  near,  720 
Xor  hide  they  from  her  what  the  Fates  ordain 
Of  ber  great-minded  son,  and  Saturn's  reign: 
Her  snfe  to  Crete  the  parent  gods  eoiive}', 
In  I.yctus  there,  a  fertile  soil,  she  lay; 
At  lengtli  the  tedious  months  their  course  had  run^ 
When  mighty  Juve  she  bore,  her  youngest  son  ; 
Wide-spreading  Earth  receiv'd  the  child  with  joy, 
And  train'd  tlie  god  up  from  a  newborn  boy. 
Rhea  to  Lyctus  safely  took  her  flight. 
Protected  by  the  sable  veil  of  night;  730 

Far  in  the  sacred  earth  her  son  she  lay'd, 
On  mount  i?^gaeus  ever  crown'd  with  shade. 
When   the   old   king,  who  once  could  boast  his 

reign 
O'er  all  the  gods,  and  the  etherial  plain. 
Came  jealous  of  the  infant's  future  pow'r, 
A  stone  the  mother  ga.e  him  to  devour; 
(ireedy  he  seiz'd  th'  imaginary  child, 
And  swallow'd  heedless,  by  the  dress  beguil'd  ; 
Nor  thought  the  wretched  god  of  ought  to  fear. 
Nor  knew  the  day  of  bis  disgrace  was  near;     740" 
Invincible  remains  his  Jove  alive, 
His  throne  to  shake,  and  from  his  kingdom  drive 
The  cruel  parent,  for  to  him  'tii  giv'n 
To  rule  the  gods,  and  mount  the  throne  of  Heaven. 
Well  thriv'd  the  deity,  nor  was  it  long        [strong, 
Before   his  strength  increas'd,  and  limbs  grow'd 
When  the  revolving  year  his  course  had  run. 
By,  Earth,  thy  art,  and  Jove  his  pow'rful  son. 
The  crafty  Saturn,  once  by  gods  adorM, 
His  injur'd  oflsprings  to  the  light  restor'd:         75& 
First  from  within  be  yielded  to  the  day 
The  stone  deceitful,  and  his  latent  prey  ; 
This  Jove,  in  mem'ry  of  the  wond'n  us  tale, 
FixVl  on  Parnassus  in  a  sacred  vale. 
In  Pytho  the  divine,  a  mark  to  be. 
That  fuUire  a^es  may  aitonish'd  see; 
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And  now  a  j^reater  task  behind  remains. 
To  free  his  kindred  heav*n-borii  race  fruni  chains, 
111  an  ill  hour  by  Saturn  rashly  bound,  75'.' 

Who  from  the  hands  of  .love  tljcir  firedom  found, 
■With  zeal  the  Rods  perforni'd  a  thankful  part, 
The  debt  of  gratitude  lay  next  their  heart; 
Jove  owes  to  tlum  the  bolts  whieh  dreadful  fly. 
And  the  brijbt  li£;htnin?  which  illumes  the  sky ; 
To  him  th' exehange  for  liberty  they  bore, 
Oifts  deep  in  earth  eonceal'd.  unknoun  before ; 
Now  arniM  with  thrni,  he  reigns  almighty  Jove, 
The  loril  of  men  below  ami  go  Is  above. 

Clymenc,  ocean-born,  with  beauteous  feet. 
And  .lapbet,  in  the  bands  of  wedlock  meet;      7'iO 
From  whose  embrace  a  gl[)rious  offspring  came, 
Atlas  magnanimous,  and  great  in  fame, 
Menretius,  Ihou  with  lasting  honours  crown'd, 
Promclhens  for  I. is  artifice  renoivn'd, 
And  Epimctheus  of  insteufast  mind, 
Lur'd  to  talsejoys,  and  to  the  future  blind. 
Who,  rasblv  weak  by  soft  temptations  movM, 
The  bane  of  arts  anil  their  inventors  prov'd, 
Who  took  the  work  of  Jove,  the  virgin  fair. 
Nor  saw  beneath  her  charms  the  latent  snare.  780 
Blasted  by  li':ht'nino  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
Meno'tius  fell  in  Erebus  to  rove; 
His   dauntless  mind  that  could  not  brook  com- 
mand, 
And  prone  to  ill,  provok'd  th'  almighty  hand. 
Atlas,  so  hard  necessity  ordains. 
Erect  the  pond'rous  vault  of  stars  sustains; 
N"t  far  from  the  Hesperides  he  stands. 
Nor  from  the  load  retracts  his  head  or  hands: 
Here  was  he  fix'd  by  Jove  In  council  wise, 
\Vho  all  disposrs,  and  who  rules  the  skies  :      "790 
To  the  same  god  Prometheus  ow'd  his  pains, 
Fast  bound  with  hard  inextricable  chains 
To  a  large  column  in  the  midmost  part, 
Who  bore  his  suft''rings  with  a  dauntless  heart; 
From  Jove  an  eagle  flew  with  wings  wide  spread. 
And  on  his  never-dying  liver  fed  ; 
What  with  hisrav'nous  beak  by  day  he  tore 
The  night  supply'd,  and  furnish'd  him  with  more: 
Great  Hercules  to  his  assistance  came, 
Porn  of  .Alcmcna,  lovely-footed  dame  ;  800 

And  first  he  made  the  bird  voracious  bleed. 
And  from  his  chains  the  son  of  Japhet  fiecd  ; 
To  this  the  god  consents,  th'  olympian  sire. 
Who,  for  his  son's  renown,  suppress'd  his  ire, 
The  wrath  he  bore  agaijist  the  wretch  who  strove 
In  counsel  with  himself,  the  jiow'rful  Jove; 
Such  was  the  mighty  thnnd'rcr's  will,  to  raise 
To  greatest  biight  the  Theban  hero's  praise. 
When  at  Mecona  a  contention  rose, 
Men  and  immortals  to  each  other  foes,  810 

The  strife  Prometheus  off  r'd  to  cumjiose ; 
In  the  d  vision  of  the  sacrifice, 
Ititendinti-  todc<'eive  great  Jove  the  wise, 
He  stuff'd  the  flesh  in  the  large  ox's  skin. 
And  bound  the  entrails,  with  the  fat,  within, 
Next  the  white  bones,  with  artful  care,  dispo^'d, 
And  in  the  candid  fat  from  sight  cnclos'd: 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  who  saw  the  cheat. 
Thus  spoke  expressive  of  the  dark  deceit. 

**  In  this  division  how  unjust  the  parts,         820 
O  J.aphet's  son,  of  kings  the  first  in  arts  !" 

Keproaclifnl  spoke  the  god  in  council  wise; 
To  whom  Prometheus  full  of  guile  replies, 

**  O  Jove,  the  greatest  of  the  pow'rs  divine, 
View  the  division,  and  tiic  choice  be  thin«." 

vol.  II. 


Wily  he  spoke  from  a  deceitful  mind  ; 
Jove  saw  his  thoughts,  nor  to  his  heart  was  blind; 
.And  then  the  god,  in  wrath  of  soul,  bejjan 
To  plot  lyisfortunes  to  his  subject  man  : 
The  lots  survcy'd,  he  with  his  hands  embrac'd  830 
The  parts  which  were  in  the  white  fat  ineas'd; 
He  saw  the  bones,  and  anger  sat  confess 'd 
ITjmn  bis  brow,  for  anger seiz'd  bis  breast: 
Hence  to  the  gods  the  odVous  (lauies  aspire 
From  the  white  bones  which  led  the  sacred  fire. 
The  clouil-coaipelling  J.tve,  by  .laphel's  sou 
Enrag'd,  to  him  iii  wor<lslike  tlie^e  begun. 

"  O!  who  in  male  contrivance  all  trunscend. 
Thine  arts  t!iou  wilt  not  yet,  obdurate,  end." 

So  spoke  th'  eternal  wisdom,  full  of  ire,        840 
.And  from  that  hour  deny'd  the  use  of  Jire 
To  u  retched  nun,  who  pass  on  Earth  their  time. 
Mindful,  Pjonietheus,  of  thy  artful  crime  ; 
But  Jove  in  vain  eonceal'd  the  splendid  llame; 
The  son  of  Japhet  of  immortal  fame. 
Brought  the  bright  sparks  cbindesting  from  above 
Clos'd  in  a  hollow  cane;  the  thund'ring  Jove 
Soon,  from  the  bitterness  of  soul,  began 
To  plot  ilestruction  to  the  peace  of  man. 

Vulcan,  a  god  reuowu'd,  by  Jove's  command, 
Form'd  a  t'air  virgin  with  a  master  hand,  851 

Earth  her  first  principle,  her  native  air 
.\s  modest  seeming  as  her  face  was  fair. 
The  nynij>h,  by  Pallas,  blue-ey'd  goddess,  dress'd. 
Bright  slim'd  improv'd  beneath  the  candid  vest; 
The  rich  wrought  veil  behind,  woud'rous  to  see, 
Fruitful  with  art,  be-spoke  th:'  deity; 
Ucr  brows  to  compass  did  Minerva  bring 
-■V  garland  breathing  all  the  sweets  of  spring: 
And  next  the  goddess,  glorious  to  behold,         860 
Plac'il  on  her  bead  a  glitt'ring  crcv^n  of  gold, 
I'he  work  of  Vulcan  by  his  master  baud. 
The  labour  of  the  god  by  Jove's  command; 
There  seem'd  to  scud  along  the  finny  breed  ; 
And  there  the  beasts  of  land  appear'd  to  feed; 
Nature  and  art  were  there  so  muidi  at  strife. 
The  miracle  might  well  be  took  for  life. 
Vuh'an  the  lovely  bane,  the  finish'd  maid. 
To  the  immortal  gods  and  men  convey'd  ; 
Graceful  by  Pallas  d:ess'd  the  virgin  trod,       870 
And  seem'd  a  blessing  or  for  man  or  god: 
Soon  as  they  see  tli' inevitable  snare. 
They  praise  the  artist,  and  admire  the  fair; 
Fi'om  her,  the  fatal  guile,  a  sex  derives 
To  men  pv-^rnicious,  and  contracts  their  lives. 
The  softer  kind,  a  fa'se  alluring  train. 
Tempting  to  j(jys  which  ever  end  with  pain. 
Never  beheld  with  the  penurious  race. 
But  ever  seen  where  lux'ry  shews  her  face. 
As  drones  oppressive  habitants  of  hives,  880 

Owe  to  the  labour  of  the  bees  their  lives. 
Whose  work  is  a'ways  with  the  day  begun, 
.\nd  never  ends  but  with  the  setting  .Sun, 
I'rom  tlow'r  to  flow'r  they  rove,  anfi  loaded  home 
Return,  to  build  the  white,  the  waxen  comb, 
Wiii'e  lazy  the  luxurious  race  remain 
Within,  and  of  their  toils  enjoy  the  gain. 
So  wiiman,  by  the  thund'rer's  hard  decree. 
And  wietcbed  man,  are  like  the  drone  and  beP: 
If  man  the  galling  chain  of  wedlock  shuns,        690 
He  from  one  e\  il  to  another  run-* ; 
He.  when  his  hairs  are  winter'd  o'er  with  gray. 
Will  want  a  helpmate  in  th'  afiVicting  day  ; 
And  if  imssessions  large  have  bless'd  bis  life, 
He  dies,  and  proves  perhaps  the  source  of  strife; 
3» 
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A  distant  kindred,  far  ally'd  in  blood, 

C'jiitend  to  uiaku  their  doubtful  titles  good  : 

Or  ill  mid  hi',  these  calamities  to  fly, 

His  loiioor  pli;,ht,  and  join  the  mutual  tie. 

And  should  thf  partner  of  his  bosom  prov^       POO 

A  chaste  and  prudent  matron,  worthy  lo^e; 

Yet  l:e  would  find  this  chaste,  this  prudent  wife 

'i'i.e  hapless  author  of  a  <diecqucr'd  life  : 

lli:t  siiould  lie,  writchcd  man,  a  nytnph  embrace, 

A  jtuhborn  consort,  of  a  stubborn  race. 

Poor  l.amper*d  slave,  how  must  he  drag  the  chain! 

His  mind,  liis  buasl,  his  heart,  o'ercharg'd  with 

Wl;at  eoiiprcgated  woes  must  he  endure!     [pain! 

What  ills  on  ills  which  will  admit  no  cure  I 

Th'  omnipoteuee  of  Jove  in  all  we  see,  911) 

Wh.ir.i  110:10  eludes,  and  what  he  wills  must  be  ; 

Not  tliou,  to  none  injurious,  Japhet's  son, 

^^'ith  all  thy  wisdom,  could  his  anger  shun; 

His  rage  you  sutfei'd.aud  confess'd  his  pow'r 

Cliain'd  in  hard  durance  in  the  penal  hour. 

The  brothers  Briareus  and  Cotlus  lay, 
With  Gyges,  bound  in  cliains,  remov'd  from  day, 
By  their  hard-hearted  sire,  who  with  surprise 
View'd  their  vast  strength,  their  iorm,  and  mon- 
strous size": 
In  the  remotest  jiartsof  Earth  confni'd  920 

They  sat,  and  silent  sorrows  vireck'd  their  mind. 
Till  by  th'  advice  of  Earth  and  aid  of  Jove, 
Willi  other  gods,  the  fruits  of  Saturn's  love 
With  Kheabeautcousdress'd,  they  broke  the  chain, 
And  fiom  tiieir  dungeons  burst  to  light  again. 
Earth  told  them  all, from  a  proplictic  light. 
How  gods  cneor.nt'ring  gjds  should  meet  in  6ght, 
To  them  foretold,  wlio  stood  devoid  of  fear. 
Their  hour  ofvict'ry  and  renown  was  near; 
The  Titans,  and  the  liold  Satumian  race,  930 

Should  wage  a  dreadful  viar,  ten  years  the  space. 
The  Titans  brave  on  lofty  Otlirys  stand, 
And  gloriously  dare  the  thuud'rer's  hand  ;      j 
The  gods  from  Saturn  sprung  aliy  their  pow'r; 
(Gods  Rhea  bore  him  in  a  fatal  hour:) 
From  high  Olympus  they  like  gods  engage, 
And  dauntless  face,  like  gods,  Titanian  rage. 
In  the  dire  conflict  neither  party  gains. 
In  equal  balance  long  the  war  remains; 
At  last  by  truce  each  soul  immortal  rests,         9-10 
Each  goil  on  nectar  an  1  ambrosia  feasts; 
Their  spirits  nectar  and  ambrosia  raise, 
And  tire  tlieir  gen'rous  breasts  to  acts  of  praise; 
To  whom,  the  banquet  o'er,  in  council  join'd. 
The  siie  of  gods  and  men  expres->'d  his  mind  : 

"  Gods,  who  from  Earth  and  Heav'n,  great  rise, 
descend. 
To  what  my  heart  commands  to  speak  attend: 
Forviet'iy  long,  and  empire,  have  we  strove. 
Long  have  ye  battei'd  in  defence  of  Jove; 
To  war  again,  invincible  your  might,  9j0 

And  dare  the  Titans  to  thedrcadt\d  tight; 
Of  friendship  strict  obseiTe  the  sacred  charms. 
Be  that  the  cement  of  tlie  gods  in  arms  ; 
Grateful  remember,  when  in  chains  ye  lay. 
From  darkness  Jove  rcdeem'd  ye  to  the  day." 

He  spoke,  and  Cottus  to  the  god  replies; 
"  O  venerable  sire,  in  council  wise. 
Who  freed  immortals  from  a  state  of  woe. 
Of  what  you  utter  well  the  truth  we  know: 
Rescu'd  from  chains  and  darkness  here  we  stand, 
O  son  of  Saturn,  by  Ihy  pow'rful  hand  ;  gel 

Nor  will  we,  king,  the  rage  of  war  decline. 
Till  pow'r,  indisputable  pow'r,  is  thine; 


The  right  of  conquest  shall  confirm  thy  sway. 
And  teach  the  Titans  whom  they  must  ob«y." 

lie  ends,  the  rest  assent  to  nhat  he  says; 
And  the  gods  thank  him  with  the  voice  of  praise: 
He  more  than  ever  feels  1  imself  inspir'd. 
And  his  mind  hums  with  love  of  glory  fir'd. 
All  rush  to  battle  »ith  impetuous  might,  979 

And  gods  and  goddesses  provoke  the  fight. 
The  race  that  Rhea  to  her  lord  conceiv'd, 
And  the  Titanic  goJs  by  Jove  reliev'd 
From  Erebus,  who  there  in  bondage  lay, 
Ally  their  arms  in  this  immortal  day. 
Each  brother  fearless  the  dire  conflict  stands, 
Each  rears  his  fifty  heads,  and  hundred  hands; 
They  mighty  rocks  from  their  foundations  tore. 
And  fiercely  brave  against  the  Titans  bore. 
Furious  and  swift  the  Titan  phalanx  drove,      980 
And  both  with  mighty  force  for  empire  strove : 
The  ocean  roar'd  from  ev'ry  part  profound. 
And  the  earth  bellow'd  from  her  inmost  ground: 
Heav'n  groans,  and  to  the  gods  conflicting  btnds. 
And  tiie  loud  tumult  high  Olympus  rends. 
So  strong  the  darts  from  god  to  god  were  hnrl'd. 
The  clamour  reach'd  the  subterranean  world; 
And  where  with  haughty  strides  each  warrior  trod. 
Hell  felt  the  weight,  and  sunk  beneath  the  god; 
All  Tvtarus  could  hear  the  blows  from  far :      990 
Such  was  the  hie,  the  horrid,  voice  of  war! 
And  now  the  nunmur  of  incitement  flies, 
All  ran2:'d  in  martial  order,  through  the  skies; 
Here  Jove  above  the  rest  conspicuous  shin'd. 
In  valour  equal  to  his  strength  his  mind  ; 
Erect  and  dauntless  see  the  thund'rer  stand. 
The  bolts  red  hissing  from  his  vengeful, hand; 
He  walks  majestic  round  the  ^tarry  frame; 
And  now  the  light'nings  from  Olympus  flame ; 
The  earth  wide  blazes  with  the  fires  of  Jove,  1000 
Nor  the  flash  spares  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 
Fierce  gloves  the  air,  the  boiling  ocean  roars, 
And  the  seas  wash  with  burningwaves  their  shores; 
The  da'zzling  vapours  round  the  Titans  glare, 
A  light  too  pow'rful  for  their  eyes  to  bear! 
One  conflagratiiui  seems  to  seize  on  all. 
And  threatens  Chaos  with  the  gcn'ral  fall. 
From  «  hat  their  eyes  behold,  and  what  they  hear. 
The  universal  wreck  of  worlds  is  near:  [scend. 

Should  the  larpe  vault  of  stars,  the  Heav'ns,  de- 
Aiid  with  the  Earth  in  loud  confusion  blend.  Kill 
Like  this  would  seem  the  gre:it  tumultuous  jar; 
Tile  gods  engag'd,  such  the  big  voice  of  war! 
And  nowtlie  batt,'liiig  winds  their  havock  make, 
Thick   whirls   the  dust.    Earth,  thj-    foundations 
The  arms  of  Jove  thick  and  terrific  fly,       fsliake ; 
.And  blaze  and  bellow  through  the  trembling  sky; 
Winds,  thunder,  lightning,  thro'both  armiesdrove. 
Their  course  impetuous  from  the  hands  of  Jove; 
Loud  and  stupendous  is  the  ragins  fight,         1020 
And  now  each  warrior  god  exerts  his  might, 
Cottus,  and  Briareus,  who  scorn  to  yield. 
And  Gy^es  jianting  for  the  Uiartial  field, 
Foremost  the  labours  of  the  day  increase, 
Nor  let  the  liorrours  of  the  battle  cease : 
From  tlieir  strong  hands  three  hundred  rocks  they 
And,  oft  repeated,  oi'eivvhelm  the  foe  ;         [throw. 
They  forcM  the  Titans  deep  hen<  ath  the  ground. 
Cast  from  their  pride,  and  in  sad  durance  bound. 
Far  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  they  lie,      108O 
In  chains,  as  Earth  is  distant  from  the  sky  ; 
From  Earth  the  distance  to  the  starry  frame. 
From  Earth  to  gloomy  Tartarus,  the  same. 
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From  the  high  Hoav'n  a  brazen  anvil  cast, 
Nine  nights  ami  days  in  rapid  wliirls  wouM  last. 
Ami  reach   the  Earth  the  tenth,  whence  stroii.:r!y 
Tiie  same  the  pasi^airetu  th'  infernal  world,  [hurrd, 
To  TartVus;  uhieh  a  brazen  closure  bounds, 
And  whose  black  entrance  threrfoUlnij^htsunound*, 
"With  earth  thy  vast  foundations  coverM  oVr;  1040 
And  there  the  ocean's  endless  fountains  roar : 
By  cload-compelling  Jove  the  Titans  fell, 
And  there  in  tliick,  ii»  horrid  darkness  dwell : 
They  lie  confined,  nnable  thence  to  pass. 
The  wall  and  gates  by  Neptur.e  made  of  bras^; 
Jove's  trusty  cruards,  ^yg^>s  and  Cottus,  stand 
There,  and  with  Briareus  the  pass  command. 
The  entrance  there,  und  the  last  limits,  lie 
Ofrarth,  the  barren  main,  the  stttrry  sky. 
And  Tart'rus ;  there  of  al'.  tht  fountains  rise,  10 JO 
A  sight  dtHestcd  by  iMimoi'tal  eyes: 
A  mighty  chasm,  horror  and  darkness  here  ; 
And  from  the  irates  the  journey  of  a  year: 
Here  storms  in  hoai^e,  in  friuhtfni  murmurs  play. 
The  seat  of  NJjrht,  where  mists  exclude  the  day. 
Before  the  ^t»'S  the  so;»  of  Japhet  stands, 
Nor  from  the  skies  retracts  his  head  or  hands; 
"Where  S\^ht  and  Day  their  coo  r^-e  alternate  lead; 
Where  both  theirentrancc  make,  and  both  recede, 
Both  wait  the  season  to  direct  their  way,         1('60 
And  spread  successive  o'er  tlie  Karth  their  sway: 
This  cheers  the  eyes  of  mortals  with  her  light  5 
The  harhinsrcr  of  Sleep,  pernicious  Ni^ht: 
And  here  the  ^on*;  of  N'iu'ht  their  mansidn  keep. 
Sad  deities,  D(  ath  and  liis  brother  Sleep; 
Whom,  from  the  dawn  to  the  decline  of  daj'. 
The  Stm  beholds  not  M'ith  his  picrcincr  ray: 
One  o'er  the  land  extends,  and  o'er  the  seas, 
And  lulls  the  weary'd  mind  of  man  to  ease; 
That  iron-hearted,  and  of  cruel  soul,  1070 

lir.i/cn  bis  breast,  nor  can  he  braok  controul, 
7'o  whom,  and  ne'er  return,  all  mortals  go, 
And  even  to  immortal  gods  a  tee. 
Foremost  th*  infernal  palaces  are  seen 
or  Pluto,  and  Persephone  his  queen; 
A  horrid  dog,  and  grim,  condrd  on  the  floor, 
Guards,  with  malicious  art,  the  soimdin^r  door; 
On  each  who  in  tlie  entrantv-  flist  appears. 
He  fawning  wags  his  tail,  and  cocks  his  cars  ; 
If  any  strive  to  measure  back  the  way,  T080 

Their  steps  he  watches,  and  devours  his  proj*. 
Here  Styx,  a  goddess,  whom  immortals  hate, 
The  first-boiTi  fair  (»f  Ocean,  keeps  her  state; 
From  gods  remote  iier  silver  columns  ris-e,  [skies: 
RoofM  with  large  rocks  her  dome  that  fronts  ti>e 
Here,  cross  the  main,  swift  footeJ  Iris  brings 
A  message  seldom  from  the  king  of  kings ; 
But  when  amoni;  the  gods  contention  spreads, 
And  in  debate  divides  imnmrtal  heads, 
From  Jove  the  goddess  wings  hev  rapid  flight  1090 
To  the  lamM  river,  and  the  seat  of  Nigtit, 
Thence  in  a  golden  vase  the  water  b'  ars,  [swear.^. 
By    whose  cool    streams    each    pow'r     immortal 
Styx  (Vom  a  sacred  font  licr  course  derives, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  her  pis?oge  drives; 
From  a  stupendms  rock  descend  her  waves. 
And  the  black  realms  of  Night  her  current  laves  : 
Could  any  Iier  capacious  channels  drain. 
They'd  prove  a  tenth  of  all  the  spacious  main; 
Nine  parts  in  mazes  clear  as  silver  glide  1 100 

Along  the  earth,  or  join  the  itctan's  tide; 
The  other  fram  the  rock  in  billows  rolls, 
Source  of  miiiforlune  torimmoital  souls. 


Who  with  false  oaths  disgrace  th*  olympian  bowVs, 
Incur  the  punishment  of  lieav'niy  powVs: 
The  periurM  god,  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Lethargic  lies,  nor  seems  to  draw  iiis  breath; 
y.or  him  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  cheer, 
Wliile  the  Sun  goes  his  journey  of  a  year; 
Nor  with  the  lethargy  concludes  his  pain,       ]  110 
Hut  complicated  wo'-rs  behind  lemain: 
Nine  tedious  years  he  must  an  exile  rove, 
Nor  join  the  council,  nor  the  feasts,  of  Jove; 
The  banisird  god  back  in  the  tenth  they  call 
Tu  hrav'nly  banquets  and  th'  olympian  hall : 
The  honours  such  the  gods  on  Styx  hcstow. 
Whose  living  streams  thro'  rugged  channels  flow. 
Where  the  beginning,  and  last  limits,  lie 
Of  earth,  the  baiTcn  main,  the  starry  sky, 
And  TartVus  ;  where  of  all  the  fountains  rise; 
A  sight  detested  by  immortal  eyes.  1121 

Th*  inhabitants  thron':;h  brazen  poitals  pa^s. 
Over  a  threshold  of  e'erlasting  brass. 
The  growth  spontaneous,  and  fnmdations  deepj 
And  here  th'  allies  of  Jove  their  captives  keep, 
The  Titans,  who  to  utter  darkness  fell, 
Andjn  the  farthest  parts  of  Chaos  dwell. 
Jove  grateful  gave  to  his  auxi'iar  train, 
Cottus  and.Gyges,  mansions  in  the  main; 
To  Briareus,  for  his  superior  might  1 130 

Exerted  fiercely  in  the  dreadful  light, 
Neptune  who  shakes  the  earth,  hisdaughtergave, 
Cymopolia,  to  reward  the  brave. 
When  the  great  victor  god,  almighty  Jove, 
The  Titans  fr'^m  celestial  regions  drove. 
Wide  Karth  Typhoeus  bore,  with  TarL'nis  join'd, 
Heryouniiest  born,  and  blust'ring  as  the  wind; 
rit  for  most  arduous  works  his  brawny  hands. 
On  feet  as  durable  as  gods  he  stands;  1 139 

From  heads  of  scipents  hiss  an  hundred  tongues. 
And  iiok  his  horrid  jaws,  untir'd  his  lungs; 
From  his  dire  hundred  heads  Ins  eye-balls  stare, 
-And,  iire-Iike,  dreadful  to  beholdtrs,  glare; 
Terrific  from  his  hundred  mouths  to  hear. 
Voices  of  ev'ry  kind  torment  the  ear; 
ilis  utt*rancc  sounds  iike  gods  in  council  full  j 
And  now  he  bellows  like  the  lordly  hull : 
And  now  he  roars  like  tiie  stern  beast  that  reigns 
Kin;  of  the  woods,  and  terrour  of  tl;e  plains; 
And  now,  surprising  to  he  hear'd,  he  yelps,    1  I5t) 
l,il:e,  fiom  his  ev*ry  voice,  the  Iion*s  ivelps; 
And  n')w,  so  loud  a  noise  the  monster  makes, 
The  loftiest  mountain  from  its  basis  shakes: 
And  now  Ty/fttcus  had  perplex'd  the  day. 
And  over  men  and  gods  usnrp'd  the  sway, 
Had  not  the  pow'rful  monarch  of  the  skies, 
Of  ujen  and  gods  the  sire,  great  Jove  the  wise, 
Avainst  Hie  foe  his  hottest  vengeance  hnrl'd, 
Whichblaz.M  and  thundered  thro*^ir  et'^erial  world; 
Thr"*  land  mid  main  the  bolts  red  hissing  fell,  1160 
And  Ihro*  o!  1  Ocean  rcacliM  th^  gates  of  Hell, 
Tn'  almighty  rising  made  Olympus  nod, 
And  the  earth  ;;roanM  beneath  the  vengeful  gnd. 
lioars'-*  thro'  the  cfcrulc  main  the  thunder  roUVl 
Tliio*  whicli  the  lig'itning  fltw,  both  nneontrouPd  ; 
Fu'e  cauglit  the  winds  which  on  their  wings  they 
bore,  [laar, 

Fierce  flame  the  earth  and  Heav*n,  the  seas  loud 
Auvl  l>c3t  w  ith  burning  waves  the  burning  shore  ; 
The  tumult  of  tlie  gf?vls  was  hearVl  afar: 
How  hard  to  lav  this  hurricane  of  war  !  1170 

The  god  who  o'er  the  dead  infernal  reigns. 
E'en  Pluto,  trembled  in  his  dark  domains  j 
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Dire  horroiir  sciz*d  the  rebel  Titan  band, 
In  Tavtanis  who  round  their  SiUurn  stand  : 
Jiut  Jove  at  last  collecteil  all  his  miijht. 
With  l.ghtnins:  arm'd,  and  thunder,  for  the  fight, 
With  strides  majestic  from  Olynipns  strode  j 
What  puw'r  is  able  now  to  face  the  godl 
The  flash  obedient  executes  his  ire; 
The  i,nant  blazes  with  vindictive  fire;  1180 

From  e\'iy  head  a  difi'rent  flame  ascends; 
The  monster  bellows,  and  Oiympus  hends: 
The  god  repeats  his  blows,  beneath  each  wound 
All  majn'd  the  giant  falls,  and  groans  the  ground. 
Fierce  flash  the  lightnings  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
The  mountains  burn,  and  crackles  ev*ry  grove*. 
The  melted  caith  floats  from  her  inmost  caves, 
As  from  the  furnace  run  metallic  waves  : 
Undrr  t^e  caverns  of  the  sacred  ground, 
"Where  Vulcan  works,  and  restless  anvils  sound, 
Beneath  the  hand  divine  the  iron  grows  1191 

Ductile,  and  liquid  from  the  furnace  flows; 
So  the  earth  m- Jied :  and  the  giant  fell, 
Plunu'd  by  the  arms  of  mighty  Jove  to  ITell. 

Typhcens  bore  the  rapid  winds  which  fly 
With  tempests  wing'd,  and  darken  all  the  sky; 
But  from  the  bour.t:ous  gods  derive  their  b  rib 
The  gales  which  breathe  frugiferous  to  eaith, 
The  south,  the  north,  and  the  swift  western  wind, 
Whichever  b!ow  to  proiit  human  kind:  1*200 

Those  from  Typ^'.ccus  sprung,  an  useless  train, 
To  men  pernicious,  blunter  o'<r  the  main; 
W  ith  thick  and  sable  clouds  they  veil  the  deep, 
And  now  destructive  cross  the  ocean  sweep; 
The  mariner  with  dread  beholds  from  far 
The  gath'ring  storms,  and  elemental  war; 
His  bark  the  furious  blast  and  billows  rend  ; 
The  surges  rise,  and  cataracts  descend  ; 
Above,  beneath,  he  hears  the  tempest  roar ; 
Kow  sinks  the  vessil,  and  he  fears  no  moie:  1210 
And  remedy  to  this  they  none  can  find, 
Who  are  reso'v'd  to  trade  by  sea  and  wind. 
On  \m\<\  in  whirlwinds,  or  imkindly  show'rs, 
They  blast  the  lovely  fruits  and  blooming  flow'is; 
OVr  sea  and  land  the  blust'ring  tyrants  reign, 
And  make  of  earth-born  men  the  labours  vain. 

And  now  the  gods,  who  fought  for  endless  fame. 
The  god  of  gods  almighty  Jove  proclaim, 
As  Earth  advis'd:  nor  teigns  olympian  Jove 
Ingrate  to  them  who  with  the  Titans  strove  ;  1C20 
On  tliose  whn  warr'd  heneatb  iiis  wide  command 
He  honours  heaps  with  an  impartial  hand. 

And  now  t^e  king  of  gods,  Jove,  Metis  led. 
The  wisest  fair  one,  to  the  genial  bed; 
Who  with  the  blue-ey*d  virgin  fruitful  proves, 
IMinerva,  pledge  of  their  celestial  luves; 
The  sire,  from  what  kind  Earth   and  Heav'n    re- 
Artfu!  the  inarren  in  himself  ronceal'd  ;      [veard, 
From  her  it  was  decreed  a  race  should  rise 
That  would  usurp  the  kingdom  of  the  skies;  liiGO 
And  first  the  virgin  with  lier  azure  eyes, 
]-'quaI  in  strength,  and  as  lier  father  wise, 
)s  boip,  th'  ofispringot'th'  almighty's  brain: 
And  Metis  by  the  god  conceivM  again, 
A  son  decreed  to  reign  o'er  Heav'n  and  Earth, 
Had  not  the  sire  destroy'd  the  mighty  birth  : 
He  made  the  goddess  in  himself  reside. 
To  be  in  ev'ry  act  th*  eternal  guide. 

The  Hours  to  Jove  did  lovely  Themis  bear, 
Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene  fair;  1240 

O'tr  human  labours  they  the  pow'r  possess. 
With  seasons  kind  the  fruits  of  earth  to  bless : 


She  by  the  thund'nng  god  conceiv'd  again, 
And  sulTor'd  for  the  Fates  the  rending  pain, 
Clotho  and  Lachesis,  to  whom  we  owe, 
With  Atropus,  our  shares  of  joy  or  woe  ; 
T'lis  honour  they  received  from  Jove  the  wise, 
The  mighty  sire,  the  ruler  of  the  skies. 

Eurynome,  from  Ocean  sprung,  to  Jove 
The  beauteous  Graces  bore  inspiring  love,      1250 
Aglaia,  and  Euphrosyne  the  fair, 
Anil  thuu  Thalia  of  a  graceful  air; 
From  the  brighteyes  of  these  such  charms  proceed 
As  make  the  hearts  of  all  beholders  bleed. 

He  Ceres  next,  a  bounteous  goddess,  led 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  bed ; 
To  him  fair-arin'd  Persephone  she  bore, 
Whom  Pluto  ravishVl  from  her  native  shore: 
Tlie  mournful  dame  he  of  her  child  bereft, 
But  the  wise  sire  assented  to  the  theft.  12o0 

Mnemosyne  his  breast  with  love  inspires, 
The  fair-tress'd  object  of  the  god's  desires; 
Ofv.-hom  the  Muses,  tuneful  ume,  are  born. 
Whose  brows  rich  diadems  of  gold  adorn; 
To  them  uninterrupted  joys  belong. 
Them  the  gay  feast  delights,  and  sacred  song. 

I^atona  bore,  the  fruits  of  Jove's  embrace, 
Tlie  loveliest  ofiTsprings  of  th'  ethereal  race; 
She  for  Apollo  feit  the  child-bed  throw  ; 
And,  Artemis,  for  thee  who  twang  the  bow.      ISIO 

Last  Juno  fills  th'  almighty  monarch's  arms, 
A  blooming  consort,  and  replete  with  charms; 
From  her  Lncina,  Mars,  and  Hebe,  spring; 
Their  sire  of  gods  the  god,  of  kings  the  king. 

i\Iinerva,  goddc'^s  of  the  martial  train, 
Whom  wars  delight,  sprung  from  th'  almighty's 

brain; 
The  rev'rend  dame,  unconquerable  maid. 
The  battle  rouses,  of  no  pow'r  afraid. 

Juno,  prtmd  goddess,  with  her  consort  strove. 
And  soon  coneeiv'd  without  thejoys  of  love;  12S0 
Thee  she  ])roduc'd  without  the  aid  of  Jove, 
Vulcan,  who  far  in  ev'ry  art  excel 
The  gods  who  in  eele>tia]  mansions  dwell. 

To  Neptune  beauteous  Amphitrite  bore 
Triton,  ('read  god,  who  makes  the  surges  roar  ; 
Who  dwells  in  seats  of  gold  beneath  the  main. 
Where  Neptu-.:p  and  fair  Amphitrite  reign. 

To  Mars,  ulio  pierces  with  his  spear  the  shield, 
Terrour  and  Fear  did  Cytherea  yield; 
niie  bnithers  wlio  in  war  disorder  spread,       12^0 
I>reak  the  thick  phalanx,  and  increase  the  dead; 
They  wait  in  ev'ry  act  their  father's  call, 
Hy  whose  strong  hand  the  proudest  cities  fall : 
Harmonia,  sprung  from  that  innm)rtal  bed, 
W^as  to  the  scene  of  love  by  Cadmus  led. 

Maia,  of  Atlas  boin,  and  mghty  Jove, 
Join  in  the  sacred  bands  of  mutual  luve; 
From  whom  behold  the  glorious  Hermes  rise, 
A  god  renown'd,  the  herald  of  the  skies. 

Cadniean  Simele,  a  luoital  dame,  IjOO 

Gave  to  th'  almighty's  love  a  child  of  fame, 
Liiechus,  from  whom  our  cheerlul  spirits  llow. 
Mother  and  son  alike  immortal  now. 
The  irtighty  liercuies  Alcmena  bore 
To  the  great  god  who  mahtrs  the  thunder  roar. 

Lame  Vulcan  made  Aglaia  fair  his  bride, 
The  youngest  Grace,  and  in  her  blooming  pride. 

Bacchus,  conspicuous  with  his  golden  hair. 
Thee  Ariadne  weds,  a  beauteous  fair. 
From  Minos  sprung,  whom  mighty  Jove  the  sage 
Allows  to  cbarm  her  lord  exempt  from  ogc.    1311 
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Great  Hercules,  who  with  misfortune  strove 
Long,  is  rewarded  with  a  virtuous  love, 
Hebe,  the  daughUr  oC  the  thund'ring  god. 
By  his  fair  consort  Juno  gohlen  shod  ; 
Thrice  liappy  he  safe  from  his  toils  to  rise, 
And  ever  young  a  god  to  grace  the  skies. 

From  the  bright  Sun,  and  thee,  Pcrseis,  spring, 
FamM  offsprings,  Circe,  and  ^etesking. 

^etes  thee,  beauteous  ldya,Ied,  1320 

Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed;  [crown'd; 
Axid  with  th'  applause  of  Heaven  your  loves  were 
From  whom  Medea  sprung,  a  fair  renownM, 

All  hail,  olympian  maids,  harmonious  Nine, 
Daughters,  of  j^gis-bearing  Jove,  divine, 
Forsake  the  land,  forsake  the  briny  main, 
The  gods  and  goddesses,  celestial  train  ; 
Ye  Muses,  each  immortal  fair  n  cord 
Who  dcign'd  to  revel  with  a  mortal  lord, 
In  whose  illustrious  offsprings  all  might  trace 
The  glorious  likeness  of  a  godlike  race.  1331 

Jason,  an  hero  thro'  the  world  renown'd. 
Was  with  the  joyous  love  of  Ceres  crown'd; 
Their  joys  they  acted  in  a  fertile  soil  [toil; 

Of  Crete,  which   thrice  had  bore  the  plowman's 
Of  them  was  Plutus  born,  who  i-preads  his  hand, 
Dispersing  wealth,  o'er  all  the  sea  and  land; 
Happy  the  man  \vho  in  his  favour  lives, 
Riches  to  him,  and  all  their  joys  he  gives.      1339 

Cadmus  Harmonia  lov'd,  the  fair  and  young, 
A  fruitful  dame,  from  golden  Venus  sprung; 
Ino,  and  Simele,  Aeave  fair. 
And  thee.  Autonoe,  thy  lover's  care, 
(Young  Aristieus  with  his  comely  hair,) 
She  bore ;  and  Pulydore  completes  the  race, 
li  «rii  in  the  walls  of  Thebes,  a  stately  place. 

The  brave  Chrysaor  thee,  Calliroe.  led. 
Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed; 
Whence  Geryon  sprung  tierce  with  his  triple  head; 
Whom  Hercules  lard  breathless  on  the  ground. 
In  Erythia  which  the  waves  surround  ;  1351 

liy  his  strong  arm  the  mighty  giant  slain, 
The  hero  drove  his  oxen  cross  the  main. 

Two  royal  sons  were  to  Tithonns  born, 
Of  thee,  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  mom  ; 
Hemathion  from  whom  and  Memnon  spring. 
Known  by  his  brazen  helm  was  j'Ethiop's  king. 

Pregnant  by  CephaUis  the  goddess  proves, 
A  son  of  high  renovvu  rewards  their  loves; 
In  form  like  the  po>:sessors  of  the  skies,  1360 

<Jreat  Phaeton  ;  whom  with  desiring  eyes 
Fair  Aphrodite  views:  in  blooming  days 
She  to  her  sacred  fane  the  youth  conveys; 
Inhabitant  divine  he  there  remain'd, 
His  task  nocturnal  by  the  fair  ordain'd. 

When  Pelies,  haughty  prince  of  wide  command, 
Of  much  th'  achiever  with  an  impious  hand, 
Success  attending  his  injurious  mind. 
Gave  the  swclTd  sails  to  fly  before  the  wind, 
.-Esonides,  such  gods  were  thy  decrees,  1370 

'J'he  daughter  of  JEftes  cross  the  seas 
Rap'd  from  her  sire  ;  the  hero  much  endur*d 
Ere  in  his  vessel  he  the  fair  secur'd  ; 
Her  to  lolcus,  in  her  youthful  pride. 
He  bore,  and  there  possess'd  the  charming  bride: 
To  Jasori,  her  espous'd,  the  lovely  dame 
Me<leus  yields,  pledge  of  the  monarch's  flame; 
Whom  Chiron  artful  by  his  precepts  sway'd: 
Thus  was  the  will  of  intirhty  Jove  obcy'd. 

The  Nereid  Psamathe  did  Pbocus  bear         13S0 
To  iCacus,  herself  excelling  fair. 


To  Peleus  Thetis,  silver-foote*!  dame, 
Achilles  bore,  in  war  a  niighty  name. 

Fair  Cytherea,  ever  flush'd  with  charms, 
Resisn'd  them  to  a  mortal  hero's  arms : 
To  thee,  Anchises,  the  celestial  bride 
^neas  bore  high  in  the  shades  of  Ide. 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  iucLiu'd 
To  thee,  Ulysses,  of  a  patient  mind  ; 
Hence  Agrius  sprung,  and  hence  Latiuus  came, 
A  valiant  hero,  and  a  spotless  name:  1391 

The  sacred  isles  were  by  the  brothers  sway'd ; 
And  then  the  Tyrrhenes,  men  renown'd  obey'd. 

Calypso  with  the  sage  indulg'd  her  Haun^; 
From  them  Nausithous  and  Nausinous  came. 

Thus  each  immortal  fair  the  Nine  record 
Who  deign'd  to  revel  witli  a  mortal  lord; 
In  whose  illustrious  ofl'springs  all  might  trace 
The  glorious  likeness  of  a  god-like  race: 
And  now,  olympian  maids,  harmonious  Nine, 
Daughters,  of  i^gis  bearing  Jove,  divine,       [1401 
In  lasting  song  the  mortal  dames  rehears*? ; 
Let  the  bright  belles  of  Earth  adorn  the  verse. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  THEOLOGY  AND 
MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  .JNCIEXTS. 

In  the  following  discourse  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  theology  and  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  shewing  their  rise  and  progress,  with  a 
view  only  to  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  intending 
it  but  as  an  appendix  to  the  notes. 

The  Greeks  doubtless  derived  great  part  of  their 
religion  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  though  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  iu  one  place,  that  Hesiod,  with 
Homer,  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  theogony 
among  the  Grecians,  and  the  tirst  who  gave  names 
to  the  go<ls,  yet  he  conti-adicts  that  opinion  in 
his  second  book,  where  he  says  Melampus  seems 
to  have  learned  the  stories  of  Dacchus  from  Cad- 
mus and  other  Tyrians  which  came  with  him 
from  Phoenicia  to  the  country  now  called  Bceotia; 
he  must  therefore  mean  that  Hesiod  and  Homer 
were  the  first  who  gave  the  gods  a  poetical  dress, 
and  who  used  them  with  more  freedom  in  their 
writings  than  preceding  authors. 

Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanlas,  all 
mention  Cadmus  settling  in  Bteotia,  and  Egyptian 
Colonies  in  other  parts  of  Greece;  and  Herodotus 
says  almost  all  the  names  of  the  gods  in  Greece 
were  from  Egypt;  to  enforce  which  i  have  trans- 
lated the  followinc  account  from  Diodorus  Siculus. 

We  learn  from  the  Egyptians  that  many  by 
nature  mortal  were  honoured  with  innnoitality  for 
their  wisdom  and  inventions  which  proved  useful 
to  mankind,  some  of  which  were  kings  of  Egypt; 
and  to  such  they  gave  the  names  of  the  celestial 
deities.  Their  first  prince  was  called  H.'X;^  from 
the  planet  of  that  name  the  Sun.  We  are  told  that 
Hpair(^,  or  Vulcan,  was  the  inventor  of  fire,  that 
is  the  use  of  it ;  for  seeing  a  tree  on  the  mountains 
blasted  from  Heaven,  and  the  wood  burning,  he 
received  much"  comfort  from  the  heat,  being  then 
winter;  from  this  he  fired  some  combustible  mat- 
ter, and  preserved  the  use  of  it  afterwards  to  men; 
for  which  reason  he  was  made  ruler  of  the  people. 
After  this  Chronos,  or  Saturn,  rei^rncd,  who  mar- 
ried his  sister  Rhea,  of  whom  five  deities  were 
born,  whose  names  were  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon, 
Apollo,  Aphrodite.      Osiris  is  Bacchus,  and  Isis 
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Ceres  or  Demeter.  Isis  was  married  to  Osiris,- 
and,  alter  she  shared  the  dominion,  made  many 
discoveries  for  the  bent  lit  uf  life  ;  she  found  the 
use  of  corn,  which  grew  before  neglected  in  the 
fields  like  other  herbs;  and  Osiris  begun  to  culti- 
vate the  fruit-trets.  In  remembrance  of  these 
persons  annual  rites  \verc  decreed,  which  are  now 
preserved;  in  the  time  of  har\e5t  thej'  offer  the 
IJrst-fruits  of  the  corn  to  Isis,  and  invoke  her. 
Hermes  invented  letters,  and  the  lyre  of  three 
chords ;  he  first  instituted  divine  worship,  and 
ordained  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

The  same  historian  proceeds  to  relate  the  ex- 
pedition of  Osiris,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Apollo,  who  is  said  to  be  the  first  thst 
pointed  out  the  laurel.  Osiris  took  great  ddight 
in  music,  for  which  reason  he  carried  with  him  a 
company  of  musicians,  among  which  were  nine 
virgins  eminent  fur  tlifir  skill  in  singing,  and  in 
other  sciences,  whom  the  Greeks  call  the  Muses, 
and  Apol.o  they  styie  their  president.  Osiris  at 
his  return  was  deilicd,  and  afterwards  murdered 
by  his  brother  Typhun,  a  turbulent  and  inipions  • 
man.  Isis  and  her  son  revenged  themselves  on 
Typhou  and  his  accomplices. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  in  his  first  book ;  and  Plutarch, 
in  his  tieatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  Seems  to  think 
the  Grecian  poets,  in  their  stones  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Titans,  and  of  liacchut  and  Ceres,  indebted  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Diodorus,  in  his  third  book,  tells  us  Cadmus, 
who  was  deri\ed  from  Egypt,  l.rc'.'ght  letters 
from  Phoenicia,  and  Linus  was  the  tir.s'.  amon'.' 
the  Greeks  who  invent.d  poetic  numbers  anil 
melodj',  and  who  writ  an  account  of  the  actions 
of  the  first  Bacchus;  he  had  many  disciples,  the 
most  i-eno«  ned  of  which  were  Hercules,  Thamyris, 
and  Orpheus.  We  are  told  by  the  same  author 
that  Orpheus,  who  was  let  into  the  theology  ^uf  the 
Egyptians,  applied  the  generation  of  the  lisirisof 
old  to  the  then  modern  times,  and,  being  gratified 
by  the  Caduieans,  instituted  new  rites.  Simele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  being  defiouied,  bore  a 
child  of  the  same  likeness,  which  they  attributed 
to  Osiris  of  Egypt;  Orpheus,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  religion,  emkavoured 
to  veil  her  shame  by  givinj  out  that  Simele  con- 
ceived by  .love,  and  brought  forvh  Eacclius. 
Hence  men,  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly 
through  the  honour  which  they  had  for  Orpheus, 
and  coitfidence  in  him,  were  deceived. 

From  these  passages  we  learn  that  the  religion 
and  gods  of  Egypt  were,  in  pait,  tran^lated  with 
the  colonies  into  Greece;  but  tht;y  continued  not 
long  without  innovations  and  alterations.  Ijnus 
first  sung  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus  or 
Osiris;  he  doubtless  took  all  the  poetical  liberty 
that  he  could  with  his  subject:  Orpheus  after  him 
banished  the  first  Bacchus  from  tlie  theology,  and 
introduced  the  second  Hith  a  lie  to  conceal  the 
shame  of  a  polluted  woman.  In  short,  all  the 
stories  which  were  told  in  honour  of  those  Egypt- 
ians who  had  deserved  well  of  their  coualry  were, 
with  their  names,  applied  to  other  persons.  Thus, 
according  to  the  historian,  the  di\  ine  Orpheus  set 
out  with  bribery,  fl;ittery,  and  delusion. 

Hesiod  begins  his  Theogony  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  heathen  system,  that  Chats  was  the 
parent  of  all,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  the  parents 
of  all  visible  things.     That  Heaven  is  the  father. 


says  Piutarch,  in  his  Inquiry  after  God,  appears 
from  his  pouring  down  the  waters  which  have  the 
spermatic  faculty,  and  Earth,  the  mother  because 
she  brings  forth.  This,  according  to  the  ojiiniou 
of  Plutarcli  and  many  moi^,  was  the  origin  of  the 
multij  licity  of  gods,  men  esteeming  thi:se  bodies 
in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  from  which  they 
received  benefit,  the  immediate  objects  of  tlieir 
gratitude  and  adoration:  the  same  were  the 
motives  alterwar.ls  which  induced  them  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  mortal  men,  as  we  see  in  the  ac- 
count we  ha\e  from  Diodorus.  The  design  of 
the  poet  was  to  give  a  catalogue  of  those  deities 
who  were,  in  any  sense,  esteemed  as  such  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  whether  fabulous,  histori- 
cal, or  physical;  but  wc'  must  take  notice  that 
even  where  a  story  had  rise  from  fable,  or  history, 
he  seems  to  labour  at  reducing  it  to  nature,  as  in 
thatol  the  Muses:  what  was  before  of  mean  original 
from  nine  minstrels,  slaves  to  a  prince,  is  rendered 
great  by  the  genius  of  the  pott. 

I  shall  conclude,  thinUitig  it  all  that  is  farther 
necessary  to  be  said,  and  particularly  on  the  my- 
thology, with  the  following  translation  from  the 
preface  of  lord  Bacon  to  his  treatise  on  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Anciet.t'i. 

"  I  am  nut  ignorant  how  incertain  fiction  is,  and 
how  liable  to  be  wrested  to  this  or  that  sense,  nor 
how  prevalent  wit  and  discourse  are,so  as  ingeni- 
ously to  apply  such  meanings  as  were  not  thought 
of  oiiginally  :  but  let  not  the  follies  and  license  of 
few  lessen  the  esteem  due  to  parables;  for  that 
would  be  prophane  and  bold,  since  religion  de- 
lights in  such  veils  and  shatlows :  but,  reliecting 
on  human  wisdom,  i  ingeniously  confess  my  real 
opinion  is,  that  mystery  and  allegory  were  from 
the  original  intended  in  many  (ables  or  the  ancient 
I>oets  :  this  appears  apt  and  conspicuous  to  uie, 
whether  ravished  with  a  veneration  for  antiquity, 
or  l^ecause  I  find  such  coherence  in  the  similitude 
wiih  the  tliiuss  signified,  in  the  very  texture  of 
the  fable,  tiiul  in  the  propriety  of  the  names  which 
are  given  to  the  persons  or  actors  in  the  fable: 
and  no  man  can  positively  deny  that  this  was  the 
sense  proposed  from  the  beginning,  and  industri- 
ously veiled  in  this  manner.  How  can  the  con- 
formity and  jutlgment  of  the  names  be  obscure  to 
any?  Aletis  bting  made  the  wife  of  Jove  plainly 
signifies  counsel.  No  one  should  be  moved  if  he 
sometimes  finds  any  addition  for  the  sake  of  his- 
tory, or  by  way  of  embellishment,  or  if  chrono- 
logy should  happen  to  he  confmnded,  or  if  part  of 
one  fable  shi>ui<l  be  transferred  to  anoLher,  and  a 
new  allegOTy  introduced;  for  these  were  all  neces- 
sary anil  to  be  expected,  seeing  they  are  the  in- 
ventions of  men  of  ditTt're:it  ages,  and  who  writ  to 
diflerent  eiuK-,  some  witii  a  view  to  the  nattire  of 
things,  and  other  to  civil  afiairs. 

"  We  have  another  sign, and  that  no  small  one,  of 
this  hidden  sense  which  we  have  been  speaking  of ; 
which  is,  that  some  of  these  fables  are  in  the  nar- 
ration, that  is,  in  tr.emselves  literally  undeistood, 
so  foolish  and  absurd,  that  they  seem  to  pixjclaim 
a  parable  at  a  distance.  Such  as  are  probable 
may  be  feigned  for  amusement,  and  in  imitation 
of  history ;  but  where  no  such  designs  appear, 
but  they  seem  to  be  what  none  would  imagine  or 
relate,  they  must  he  c.ilcnl.ited  for  other  uses. 
What  a  fiction  is  this  !  Jove  too!-  Metis  for  his 
wife,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her  prejjnant  eat 
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her,  whence  he  himself  conceived,  nnd  brougiit 
forth  Pallas  armed  from  his  hi>ad.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  monstrous,  more  like  a  dream,  and 
more  out  of  the  course  of  thinkincr,  than  this 
story  in  itself.  What  has  a  great  \vei»ht  with  me 
is.  that  many  of  these  fables  seem  not  to  be  invent- 
ed by  those  who  have  related  them.  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  other  writers ;  for  were  they  the  fic- 
tions of  that  a!;e,  and  of  those  who  delivered  tliem 
down  to  us,  nothin,T  irreat  ami  exalted,  according 
to  my  opinion,  ooidd  bt:  expected  from  such  an 
oriirin :  but  if  any  one  will  deliberate  on  this 
subject  attentively,  tiics^  will  appear  to  l>e  <le- 
livered  and  related  as  what  were  before  believe  1 
and  received,  and  not  as  tales  then  first  invented 
and  cnnmumieated  ;  besides,  as  they  are  told  in 
ditferent  manners  by  authors  of  almost  the  same 
times,  they  are  easily  perceived  to  be  common, 
and  deri\ed  from  old  memf)rial  tradition,  and  are 
various  only  from  tlie  additional  euibellisbraents 
which  diverse  writers  have  bestowed  on  them. 

"  In  old  times,  when  the  inventions  of  men,  and 
the  conclusions  deduced  fioni  them,  were  new  and 
tmcommon,  iabUs,  parables,  and  similes,  of  all 
kinds  aboimded.  As  hieroglyphics  were  more 
ancient  than  jtarables,  parables  were  more  ancient 
(ban  arguments.  We  shall  close  what  we  have 
licre  said  with  this  observation ;  the  wisdom  of  the 


ancients  was  either  great  or  happy,  great  if  these 
figures  were  the  fruits  of  theirindustry,  and  happy 
if  they  looked  no  farther,  that  they  have  afford- 
ed matter  and  occasion  so  worthy  contemplation." 


POSTSCRIPT. 

I  CANNOT  take  my  leave  of  this  work  without  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  Mr. Theobald  for  his  kind 
assistance  in  it.  Much  may  withjustice  be  said 
to  the  advantage  of  that  gentleman,  but  bis  own 
writings  will  be  testimonies  of  bis  abilities,  when, 
perhaps,  this  profession  of  my  friendship  for  him, 
and  of  my  zeal  for  his  merit,  shall  be  forgot. 

Such  remarks  as  I  have  received  from  my  friendj 
I  have  distinguished  fiom  my  own,  in  justice  to 
^ose  by  whom  I  have  been  so  obliged,  lest,  by  a 
general  acknowledgment  oidy,  such  errours  as  I 
may  have  possibly  committed,  should,  by  the 
wrong  gviess  of  some,  be  unjustly  imputed  to  them. 
The  few  notes  which  were  writ  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  are  placed  betwixt  two  asterisms'. 

THOMAS  COCK. 
Feb.  15,  1"28. 

'  As  before  obcrved,  the  whole  of  the  notes  are 
omitted  in  this  collection.    C. 
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